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CHAPTER  I. 


AFTERNOON  tea,  as  an  institutioDy  was  utterly  unknown  in 
the  simple  Vii^inia  neighborhood  of  fifty  years  ago  where 
Mrs.  Thorpe  lived  and  flourished  at  Broomhill.  Nevertheless,  every 
afternoon  Mrs.  Thorpe  seated  herself  behind  a  shining  round  mahogany 
table  in  that  comer  of  the  draughty  drawing-room  nearest  the  roaring 
wood  fire,  with  a  tea-equipage  before  her,  and  Juba,  a  small  and  very 
black  little  negro,  weanng  a  white  apron  that  extended  from  his  chin 
to  his  toes,  saw  that  the  bright  red  ooala  were  heaped  under  the  trivet 
on  the  heajrth  where  the  kettle  boiled.  Nor  was  it  oft;en  that  some  of 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  neighbors — she  was  well  off^  in  neighbors — did  not  drop 
in  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  news ;  for,  like  a  great  many  other  people 
who  seldom  stir  fix>m  home,  she  knew  everything  that  happened  in  the 
county. 

Every  country  neighborhood  has  a  Mrs.  Thorpe, — a  widow  of  good 
estate  and  excellent  intentions,  loquacious,  and  an  inveterate  match- 
maker. Mrs.  Thorpe  had  considerable  material  around  her  to  manage 
in  this  last  pastime.  First,  there  were  the  two  Brandon  girls  at  Spar- 
row Point.  Elizabeth  was  handsome  enough  and  Anne  was  sprigntly 
enough  to  attract  notice  anywhere,  although  Mrs.  Thorpe  frequently 
warned  Anne  Uiat  her  nimble  wit  was  rather  against  her  chances  of 
matrimony  than  in  favor  of  them.  Nobody,  however,  could  bring  that 
diarge  against  Elizabeth,  for  Elizabeth  was  discreet  as  beauties  n^  to 
be.  As  their  fiither,  who  was  a  cynic,  expressed  it,  there  wa&  not 
enough  humor  to  go  around  in  the  Brandon  &mily,  and  so  Elizabeth 
was  unavddably  Im  out. 

Even  Mr.  Brandon  could  not  be  considered  alt(^ther  out  of  the 
matrimonial  mark^,  although  Mrs.  Thorpe  complained  that  she  never 
oould  (dl  whether  Mr.  Brandon  was  laughing  at  her  or  not.  Then 
tibere  were  the  four  Wickham  girls,  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  and  Dr • 
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Peyton^  whose  land  joined  Mrs.  Thorpe's,  and  whom  she  had  been 
half  expecting  to  propose  to  her  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Thorpe 
was  in  doubt  whether  to  class  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Beverley  Steptoe, 
among  the  marriaeeables  or  not.  He  had  a  good  name, — ^none  better, 
— but  nobody  could  give  any  specific  information  about  Mr.  Steptoe's 
great-grandfather,  or  even  his  grand&tber ;  and  his  &ther  had  been  in 
the  horse-touling  line.  Yet  Mr.  Steptoe  became  a  clergyman,  and  had 
bera  for  years  rector  of  Petsworth  Church,  which  all  the  great  county 
fiunilies  attended.  He  was  a  big,  bluff  man,  fond  of  riding  to  hounds 
on  week-days, — for  the  race  of  fox-hunting  parsons  lingered  in  Virginia, 
— and  on  Sundays  preadied  vociferous  sermons  in  the  pulpit  of  the  old 
colonial  church,  swinging  his  arms  about  in  his  great  white  cassock  as 
if  he  were  a  Dutch  windmill,  and  thumping  the  cushion  with  his  fist 
while  he  pounded  orthodoxy  into  his  parishioners'  souls.  Still,  the 
bishop  highly  endorsed  Mr.  Steptoe,  and  winked,  sacerdotally,  at 
reports  that  reached  him  of  the  clergyman's  beine  present  at  cocking 
mains,  and  indeed  being  generally  the  owner  of  the  victorious  bira. 
Mrs.  Thorpe  was  a  stanch  churchwoman,  and  sighed  for  a  more  con- 
ventional minister,  but,  being  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  bishop's  lady, 
she  was  powerless.  There  was  a  report  that  at  some  remote  period, 
before  Mr.  Steptoe's  advent  from  the  upper  country,  as  the  mountains 
were  called,  there  had  been  a  Mrs.  Steptoe,  and  Mr.  Steptoe  himself 
oooadonally  hinted  darkly  at  his  widowed  condition,  but  Mrs.  Thorpe 
had  never  quite  settled  Mr.  Steptoe's  status  on  her  list, — ^^ether  he 
would  marry  if  be  had  a  chance,  or  wouldn't  if  he  had  all  the  chances 
in  the  world. 

And  next  there  were  the  Westons  of  Hale-Weston.  Mrs.  Weston, 
the  mother,  was  all  of  three  months  older  than  Mrs.  Thwpe, — so  Mrs. 
Thorpe  declared, — and,  Mr.  Weston — commonly  known  as  Sandy  Wes- 
ton—being  yet  alive,  Mrs.  Weston  was  naturally  not  among  the  avait 
ables ;  but  she  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Algernon,  in  whose  marriages 
their  lady  mother  was  pretty  sure  to  have  a  hand. 

Mrs.  Weston  was  one  of  those  women  whose  beauty  d^es  time. 
Except  that  she  had  changed  fi*om  girlhood  to  womanhood,  nobody 
coula  see  any  alteration  in  the  firm  ouUines  of  her  face,  the  creaminess 
of  her  colorless  olive  skin,  and  the  soft  splendor  of  her  dark  eyes.  She 
might  readily  have  passed  for  the  elder  sister  of  her  tall  and  handsome 
son,  Henry  Weston,  and  almost  for  the  younger  sister  of  her  second 
son,  Algy,  so  wizened  and  insignificant  he  was.  Algy  was  cast  in 
his  father's  mould,  who  had  b^n  nothing  more  nor  less  than  old 
Colonel  Weston's  overseer  and  by  a  remarkable  series  of  underhand 
dealings  had  bought  the  place  from  his  bankrupt  cousin  and  employer, 
Colond  Weston,  and  haa  even  married  his  daughter,  Angela  Weston. 
It  is  true  that  Sandy  Weston  had  ostensibly  bought  Hale-Weston  for 
one  Levi  Cohen,  who  was  engaged  in  the  clothing-trade  and  was  not 
supposed  to  have  any  taste  for  a  country  life ;  but,  someway,  after  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  fine  old  plao^  Levi  never  materialised.  Why 
Mrs.  Angie  had  married  her  huslband,  remained  a  mystery,  but  it  was 
suj^posed  that  a  love-afiair  and  a  disappointment  with  a  gentleman 
known  as  tlie  Chevalier  Yaughan  had  something  to  do  with  it.    As  for 
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the  Chevali^y  he  was  the  one  peraoo  in  the  neiffhborhood  who  apparently 
mo6t  needed  Mrs.  Thorpe's  services  as  a  match-maker,  but  was  the  only 
one  of  whom  she  really  despau^.  There  was  Berry  Hill^  almost  as 
fine  a  place  as  Hale-Weston^  absolately  suffering  for  a  mistress  for  more 
years  than  Mrs.  Thorpe  could  remember;  although  if  the  exquisite 
order  in  whidi  it  was  Kept,  and  the  charming  dinners  the  Chevalier 
gave  to  his  lady  friends,  were  taken  into  account,  it  would  hardly  seem 
that  a  mistress  could  improve  this  well-conducted  establish  m^it 

The  Chevalier  Yaughan  had  a  way  of  slipping  off  to  Europe — ^then 
a  gigantic  undertaking— every  few  years,  which  always  dinirranged 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  matrimonial  plans  for  him  at  a  critical  time.  But  some 
people  thought  that  Mis.  Angela  Weston  had  enoueh  influence  over  him 
to  keep  him  from  marrying,— just  as  certain  ouiers  knew  that  long 
years  ago  she  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  Dr.  Peyton's  honest  heart  from 
which  the  doctor  had  never  recovered.  He  went  his  way,  the  simple 
and  earnest  country  doctor,  but  he  never  reached  a  point  nearer  absolute 
recovery  than  the  conviction  that  it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment for  both,  to  have  linked  Angela  Weston's  beauty  and  spirit 
and  ambition  to  his  own  humble  &te.  It  is  true,  Sandy  Weston  was 
not  exactly  a  satis&ctory  sort  of  man  for  a  woman  such  as  Aneie  Weston 
had  been,  and  was  still,  for  he  was  mean-looking  to  the  last  d^ree,  and 
was  a  mere  mon^-making  machine ;  but  at  least  he  made  money,  and 
Mrs.  Aneie  took  that  celebrated  triumphal  tour  to  Paris,  and  drove  a 
ooach-and-four,  and  was  altogether  the  most  dashing  woman  in  the 
county. 

The  dull  February  afternoon  was  waning  so  &st  that  Mrs.  Thorpe 
had  almost  dropped  asleep  in  her  chair,  when  Juba,  with  the  delight 
an  African  feels  m  announcing  a  piece  of  startling  intelligence,  jumped 
up  and  bawled  into  his  mistr^s  ear, — 
"  £erridge  comin'  f 
Mrs.  Thorpe  waked  up  with  a  start : 

**  I  know  you've  been  dropping  stitdies.  Bring  me  that  knitting 
this  minute,  and  then  go  and  open  the  door."  Mrs.  Thorpe,  being  a 
thrifty  mistress,  requirei  of  Juba  that  in  the  intervals  ot  filling  the 
tea-kettle  he  should  knit,  to  keep  him  from  poking  the  fire  in  winter 
and  catching  flies  in  summer. 

Juba  dropped  the  coarse  woollen  sock  he  was  knitting  into  his  mis- 
tress's lap,  and  scurried  off  to  the  door,  where  he  stood  with  his 
white  apron  ^iveloping  him  like  a  winding-sheet  The  kerridge  turned 
out  to  he  nothing  but  Dr.  Peyton's  bu^y,  but  at  the  same  moment 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  Brandon  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  porch,  and  thqr 
all  three  entered  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  was  unaffectedly  glad  to  see  them  all.  A  week's  rain 
and  restriction  to  the  society  of  Juba  and  her  housekeeper  had  pre- 
disposed her  to  society. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do,  doctor? — and  my  dear  girls  I — how  pleasant 
it  is  to  see  you  again  I  A  whole  week !  Take  off  your  things.  How 
well  you  are  loofong,  Anne !" 

"  So  everybody  tells  me,"  answered  Anne,  unbuttoning  her  pelisse, 
while  £lizal)eth  gracefiilly  seated  herself  on  the  sofiu    '^  If  Ehsabeth 
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had  not  already  taken  the  place  of  the  fiunily  beauty^  I  should  asfMre 
to  it  myseli^  ma'am/' 

"  Highly-tiehty  P'  cried  the  doctor ;  *^  how  vain  we  are  getting  I 
We  must  have  heard  some  compliments  lately/' 

Anne  looked  at  him  with  erave  displeasure. 

^^  My  beauty  is  not  to  be  lightly  spoken  of^  sir/'  she  answered.  As 
the  case  often  is,  the  fiKst  that  one  sister  was  a  beauty  caused  the  other's 
pretensions  to  be  rated  rath^  low.  Anne's  pale,  dear  skin  did  not 
ocHnpare  with  Elizabeth's  peachy  cheeks^  nor  her  steel-gray  qres  with 
her  sister's  tawny  hazel ;  but  people  who  saw  her  were  not  apt  to  forget 
her. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  immediately  propounded  her  usual  query : 

"  What's  the  news,  doctor?" 

^^  None  at  all,  that  I  know  of,  unless  Nancy  Brandon's  setting  up 
for  a  beauty  is  news,"  replied  the  doctor,  pinching  Anne's  cheek. 

^^Papa  says,"  b^an  Elizabeth,  in  the  sweet,  slow,  serious  voice 
with  whidi  she  uttered  all  the  trivialities  she  knew,  ^^  that  he  never 
knew  the  county  to  be  so  dull.  Mary  Wickham  has  eot  a  new  riding- 
habit"  J'  8"  B- 

^^  If  Anne  or  Elizabeth  Brandon  had  got  a  new  riding-habit,  it 
would  be  indeed  a  great  sensation,"  said  Anne ;  for  at  Sparrow  Point 
money  was  not  plentiful,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Anne's  mana^ment 
the  two  sisters  would  have  had  less  even  than  the  little  they  had  to 
dress  on. 

Elizabeth  winced.  Nobody  would  ever  have  found  out  from  her 
that  new  riding-habits  were  events  to  the  Sparrow  Point  girls. 

"  Yes,  I  do  know  some  news,"  suddenly  cried  the  doctor.  "  GJod 
bless  me,  why  didn't  I  think  of  it  at  once?  Henry  Weston  is  going 
to  Paris  next  mouth  for  two  years." 

Anne  Brandon  had  taken  from  the  mantel-piece  a  hand-screen. 
Either  the  glow  of  the  fire  or  an  advancing  wave  of  color  made  her 
hold  it  between  her  and  the  red  light.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she  was  for 
once  startled  out  of  herself: 

^'  You  don't  say  so !  The  most  agreeable  young  man  in  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

Mrs.  Thorpe  took  it  in  the  light  of  a  personal  iniury : 

"  Henry  Weston  going  away !  Ah,  girls,  he  calls  it  two  years,  but 
most  likely  it  will  be  five,  and  he'll  come  home  with  a  foreign  wife. 
Dear  I  dear  I  Why  can't  he  marrysome  nice  girl  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  settle  down  to  be  Weston  of  Hale- Weston,  like  his  grandfiither?" 
— ^for  Mrs.  Thorpe  had  never  been  able  to  r^ard  the  ex-overseer  as 
Weston  of  Hale- Weston. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Anne,  quietly,  "  I  think  he  is  right  to  travel. 
It  is  what  I  should  do  in  his  place.  Bemember,  although  we  are  all 
vastly  agreeable  people,  and  he  will  never  meet  our  superiors,  yet  this 
is,  after  all,  but  a  quiet,  country  neighborhood." 

^^  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe,  whose  intentions  were  better  than  her 
judgment,  ^^  I  do&'t  know  of  anybody  who  will  miss  him  more  than 
you  two  girls." 

''  Thii  is  true,"  said  Anne,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Always  riding  or  walking  with  one  of  yon, — always  sure  to  lead 
off  a  ball  with  one  or  the  other, — always  ready  to  answer  your  poor 
dear  papa  back P' 

"Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Anne,  recovering  her  liveliness — " poor  dear 
papa  needs  answering  back,  too,  so  badly.   I  do  the  best  I  can,  but *' 

"  Anne,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  gentle  severity,  "  I  don't  think  that's 
the  way  to  speak  of  papa." 

"  Anne  doesn't  mean  anything,  I  know,"  answered  Mrs.  Thorpe. 
**  We  all  know  whose  fevorite  Anne  is,  and " 

"Look,  Mrs.  Thorpe,"  said  Anne,  suddenly,  "Juba  is  dropping 
stitches  as  &8t  as  he  can." 

"  I  'clar  I  ain't  P'  responded  Juba,  much  aggrieved.  "  I  ain't  done 
knit  a  stitch  sence  de  cump'ny  come." 

This  was  an  offence  second  only  to  dropping  stitches,  but  it  turned 
the  current  of  Mrs.  Thorpe's  talk  away  from  who  was  and  who  was  not 
Mr.  Brandon's  fitvorite  oanghter.  But  Mrs.  Thorpe  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  direction  of  Heniy  Weston's  matrimonial  projects  taken  out 
of  her  hands,  as  it  were,  by  the  impending  grand  tour.  After  bewail- 
ing it  for  ten  minutes,  she  concluded  it  couldn't  possibly  be  so, — that 
Mrs.  Weston  would  certainly  have  told  her,  and  that  the  fiict  that  Mrs. 
Weston  had  not  told  her  was  a  grievous  slight  put  upon  her.  Anyway, 
she  wouldn't  believe  it  until  she  had  heard  it  from  Henry  Weston  him- 
self. 

That  was  the  very  source  of  his  information,  remarked  Dr.  Peyton. 

Then,  Mrs.  Thorpe  declared,  he  must  have  misunderstood  Henry 
Weston ;  and  just  as  this  point  was  under  discussion,  another  alarm 
from  Juba  of  "  Kerridge  oomin'  P'  showed  the  Hale- Weston  carriage 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  doon  and  Henry  Weston  in  the  act  of  helping 
his  mother  to  descend.  As  Mrs.  Weston  entered  the  room,  Dr.  Peyton's 
middle-aged  heart  gave  a  kind  of  jump  that  he  had  felt  on  seeing  her 
any  time  for  twenty-five  vears. 

Mrs.  Weston's  rich  dress  of  velvet  and  for  set  off  her  mature  yet 
delicate  beauty.  It  Was  one  of  her  crimes  against  her  own  sex  that 
she  dressed  surpassingly  well,  and  wore  silks  and  velvets  in  common, 
which  in  those  days  few  could  do. 

Mrs.  Thorpe  was  delighted  to  see  her.  Elizabeth  fixed  her  eyes  on 
the  cut  of  the  velvet  pelisse,  and  Anne  received  a  cordial  kiss  on  the 
cheek. 

Immediately  afl«r  her  came  Henry  Weston.  He  was  his  mother's 
son  in  every  feature,  quite  tall  enough  to  look  over  the  doctor's  head. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Henry,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Thorpe,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated, "  such  dreadful  news  about  you  Dr.  Peyton  has  been  giving 
us!  Going  away  for  several  years!  I  declare,  these  poor  gins  are 
quite  broken-hearted  over  it. — Mrs.  Weston,  do  let  me  give  vou  a  cup 
of  tea.  It's  r^ular  Souchong,  and  I've  got  a  whole  box  oi  it.  Isn't 
it  distressing?" 

Henry  Weston  murmured  something  about  being  flattered.  Anne 
did  not  relish  his  being  told  that  his  goings  and  comings  broke  either 
her  heart  or  Elizabeth's. 

**  Mrs.  Thorpe  hasn't  half  stated  the  case,"  she  said,  gravely.    *'  Our 
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spiritB  are  broken  too.  I  shan't  go  to  any  more  balls^  I  don't  care 
what  Elizabeth  does.    Do  you  hear  that?'' 

Henry  Weston  smiled  gbod-humoredly : 

''  I  declare,  I  don't  know  anything  more  alarming  than  to  find  yoar 
eyes  fixed  on  me  at  a  ball.  I  am  certain  to  hear  something  to  my  dis- 
advantage next  day.  I  understand  that  in  your  fiunily  discussions  Mr. 
Brandon  is  actually  obliged  to  take  up  for  me." 

Anne's  bantering  h^  never  made  much  headway  against  Henry 
Weston.  He  took  it  in  good  part,  and  retaliated  in  kino, — and  liked 
her  better  than  any  eirl  in  the  county. 

"  Anne,"  said  Airs.  Weston,  "  if  you  won't  sympathize  with  any- 
body else  in  Henry's  going  away,  do  so  at  least  with  me.  Algy  is  so 
taken  up  with  &nning,  and  Toinette  with  her  governess," — ^Toinette 
was  Mrs.  Weston's  only  daughter, — ^^  thai  I  shomd  suffer  for  company 
at  home  but  for  Henry.     But  it  isn't  to  be  for  three  months  yet" 

"  That's  a  relief,''  cried  Anne.  "  If  we  can  support  it,  I  suppose 
we  shall  go  to  the  Chevalier  Yaughan's  party  with  the  best  spirits  we 
can  muster  up." 

"  Next  week  it  comes  off,"  said  Mrs.  Thorpe.  "  Of  course  you  are 
invited^  Mrs.  Weston  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  loftily.  Imagine  a  party  at 
Berry  Hill  to  which  she  would  not  be  invited  I  Only  Mrs.  Thorpe 
could  have  asked  that  question. 

"  And,  Henry,"  continued  Mrs.  Thorpe,  "  I  shall  rive  a  party,  too, 
to  celebrate  your  departure — ^no,  I  don't  quite  mean  cdebrate ^" 

"  And  another  to  celebrate  my  coming  home,  I  hope." 

'^  If  you  ever  do  come  home ;  but  the  dangers  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships " 

Mrs.  Weston  clapped  Ix^  hands  to  her  ears  and  grew  a  little  pale : 

"  Don't !  don't,  Mrs.  Thorpe  I  I  am  trying  not  to  think  of  diat 
part  of  it" 

"  Think  of  weeks  and  weeks  of  wind  and  rain  at  sea  like  that  we 
have  had  for  the  last  five  or  six  days." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Thorpe,"  remarked  Dr.  Peyton,  "  didn't  you  hear  Mr. 
Steptoe  pray  for  rain  last  Sunday  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  he  got  it.  That's  the  way  with  Mr.  Steptoe :  he 
always  overdoes  things,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorpe. 

"  How  very  irreverent  you  are,  ma'am  I''  cried  Anne.  "  I  shall  tell 
papa.  He  said  it  was  not  worth  while  for  Mr.  Steptoe  to  pray  for  rain 
until  the  moon  changed.    Mind,  I  don't  defend  papa." 

And  then  they  all  drank  tea,  and  gossiped  as  neighbors  do.  Henry 
Weston  almost  fell  out  with  Anne,  she  rallied  him  so  unmercifully.  It 
was  a  time  for  sentiment^  he  thought,  when  he  was  going  away  for  two 
years. 

In  country  neighborhoods  it  takes  but  a  little  fire  to  start  a  great 
smoke ;  and  the  news  that  had  been  told  at  Mrs.  Thorpe's  tea-table 
travelled  auickly,  and  made  a  whirlwind  of  talk.  The  Wickham  rirls 
and  Elizabeth  Brandon  felt  that  life  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
with  Henry  Weston,  the  most  accomplished  young  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hoody  in  tibat  inaccessible  r^on  called  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Angela  Weeton  Bometimes  that  the  world  had  a 
cmellj  long  memory  respectine  her.    Other  women  had  had  di8aiqx>int- 
ments  in  love^  and  it  had  not  been  remembered  when  thejr  had  sons  of 
a  marriageable  age.    But  the  &ct  is,  the  coonty  had  be^  used  for  so 
many  years  to  find  something  to  talk  about  in  those  two  important 
and  ^ood-looking  persons,  Mra.  Weston  and  the  Chevalier  Yaughan, 
that  it  could  not  b^  to  give  them  up.    Then,  Mrs.  Weston  had  done 
some  thii^  herself  to  keep  talk  alive.    When  the  day  had  come  that 
old  Colonel  Westtm's  ruin  was  known,  and  the  Chevalitf  Yaughan, 
although  he  knew  it  in  Paris  within  a  month,  had  not  come  instantly 
home  to  fulfil  that  half-engagement  between  Ai^ela  and  himself,  m^ 
bad  fisdlen  into  a  fury  of  wrath  that  made  her  feel  capable  of  killing 
him;  and  in  that  first  anguish  she  had  turned  around  and  marriea 
Sandy  Weston,  whom  she  did  not  hate  because  she  felt  he  was  not 
worth  batii^    In  six  months  the  Chevalier  had  returned,  to  find  her 
mistress  of  Hale-West(Hi,  richer,  freer,  than  she  could  have  been  as  his 
wife.     Naturally,  the  first  time  they  saw  each  other  alone,  there  was  a 
scene.     He  upbraided  her  that  almost  along  with  the  news  of  Colonel 
Weston's  wreck  had  come  that  of  her  marriage  to  Sandy  Weston ;  and 
Angela  had  poured  out  her  passion  of  pain,  the  fierceness  of  disappoint- 
ment that  luid  flung  her  into  Sandy  Weston's  arms.    The  Chevalier 
bad  left;  her  with  a  ]^e  &ce  and  some  kind  of  a  promise  implied  that 
henceforth  no  other  woman  should  have  his  all^^ce.    Men  are  wont 
to  r^ard  these  pnMnises  made  to  soothe  a  woman  who  feels  or  fencies 
bersdf  ill  used,  as  quite  perfunctory.    But  either  the  Chevalier  was  a 
little  quixoti^  or  the  very  love  of  ms  easy,  pleasant  bachelorhood  tliat 
had  made  him  slow  in  coming  to  Angela's  side  at  a  mtical  moment 
was  eventually  in  her  favor.    Certain  it  was,  Mrs.  Weston  had  such 
remarkable  tact  that  she  never  made  him  try  to  break  through  the  in- 
tangible fetters  with  which  she  bound  him.    She  was  neither  esagea/nty 
nor  jealous,  nor  anything  but  gently  winning.     What  Mrs.  Weston 
really  felt  for  him  was  a  source  of  conjecture  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
herself  sometimes.    She  was  not  unhappy.    She  was  mistress  of  the 
finest  place  in  the  county ;  she  had  a  husband  who  seldom  troubled  and 
never  opposed  her ;  she  had  the  tender,  concealed  r^ard  of  the  most 
acoompliuied  man  of  her  acquaintance  long  after  the  age  when  most 
women  are  compelled  to  resign  the  particular  admiration  of  men ;  and 
she  had  one  child^  out  of  her  three,  who  was  a  source  of  unmixed  joy 
and  eratificatton  to  her.    Whatever  doubt  she  had  felt  of  herself 
regarding  other  people,  Mrs.  Weston  was  very  well  assured  that  her 
love  for  her  elaest  son  was  genuine  and  overmastering.    Perhaps 
because  Algy,  her  other  son,  was  sandy-haired  and  like  his  fether,  he 
was  not  very  dear  to  her ;  and  Toinette  was  a  solemn,  shy  little  thing, 
without  either  beauty  or  sprightliness.    Mrs.  Weston,  who  loved  grace 
and  sense  and  beauty,  sometimes  felt  that  in  Henry  Weston  she  had  at 
last  got  even  with  fete. 

The  pride  and  pleasure  Mrs.  Weston  took  in  her  eldest  boy  were 
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implemented  by  the  pride  and  pleasure  she  took  in  Hale-Weston, 
which  she  meant  to  be  his  heritage,  if  the  wit  of  woman  could  compass 
it  Algy,  she  briefly  and  comfortably  decided,  most  be  provided  for 
someway,  and  Toinette  must  not  be  portionless ;  but  Henry  Weston 
was  to  be  Weston  of  Hale- Weston. 

For  in  those  days  the  old  English  idea  of  the  importance  of  a 
landed  proprietor  was  incalculably  strong.  To  be  master  of  Hale- 
Weston  and  its  n^roes,  however,  was  indeed  to  be  a  landed  autocrat. 
In  the  home  tract  there  were  two  thousand  acres,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Highlands  estate  added  to  the  original  purchase,  on  which  there  was  a 
fine  large  house,  which  was  not  occupied,  and  ample  barracks  for  the 
n^ro  hands  who  migrated  there  during  the  spnne  and  returned  to 
Hale- Weston  in  the  autumn.  The  Hde- Weston  land  was  rich  and 
black,  and  laughed  if  it  was  tickled  with  a  hoe.  The  house  itself  was 
a  great  brick  building  with  wings,  vast  but  low.  The  entrance  was 
through  a  broad  granite  portico,  and  rambling  bay-windows  and  side- 
entrances  led  out  upon  a  terrace  with  a  stone  balustrade.  The  grounds 
were  planted  with  silver  beeches  and  horse-chestnuts  and  great  magnolia- 
trees.  Far  down  the  outer  lane,  a  double  row  of  magnolias,  tall  and 
straight,  like  soldiers  on  parade,  stood  in  stately  ranks.  In  the  spring- 
time, when  the  royal  white  blossoms  showed  amid  the  polished  leaves, 
and  the  horse-chestnut  buds  pushed  through  their  pale  pink  sheaths, — 
when  the  lilac  hedges  and  the  great  clumps  of  syringas  and  Guelder  roses 
were  in  bloom, — Hale- Weston  was  in  its  elory.  AnA  then  there  was  an 
ancient  garden,  surrounded  by  a  tall  brick  wall,  made  in  gigantic  scal- 
lops, where  there  were  long  arbors  of  clinging  roses,  and  thickets  of 
rose-bushes,  and  beds  of  goi^eous  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

**  G^ood  GkxJ,  madam,'*  Mr.  Steptoe  would  shout,  when  in  the  early 
spring  die  best  field-hands  were  told  off  to  work  the  garden  and  trim 
up  the  vines  and  keep  the  grass  in  order,  **  with  the  force  youVe  got 
here  pottering  about  these  flowers  and  things  you  could  raise  a  thousand 
bushels  of  com  P' 

Mrs.  Weston  would  smile  a  little  disdainfully.  "  But  flowers  are 
as  necessary  to  a  complete  existence  as  com,*'  she  would  say,— or  some* 
thing  like  it.  Her  sense  of  beauty  was  keen, — almost  rapacious.  Henry 
and  Algy  were  strictly  forbidden  to  kill  the  thrushes  and  larks  and 
mocking-birds  that  sought  this  fair  domain ;  and  when  Henry,  with 
bojdsh  arrogance,  fancying  everything  at  Hale- Weston  subject  to  his 
imperial  will,  went  biraVnesting  in  the  lilac  hedge  against  his  mother's 
express  orders,  he  was  made  to  rue  it.  Keziah,  his  mammy,  laid  a 
birch  switch  vigorously  on  the  future  master  of  Hale- Weston,  under 
Mrs,  Weston's  own  supervision,  albeit  Mrs.  Weston  was  usually  chary 
of  punishing  her  eldest  boy. 

But.  although  the  boy  admired  his  mother  and  was  passionately 
fond  of  her,  she  could  not  dominate  him.  And  he  had  clear  eyes, 
which  made  her  sometimes  uncomfortable.  Once,  she  could  not 
remember  without  a  burning  blush,  she  stood  in  the  long  green- 
house at  Hale-Wepton  and  allowed  the  Chevalier  Yaughan  to  press 
a  kiai  upon  her  hand.  Presently  she  heard  a  book  fiQl,  and,  turn- 
ings saw  a  boyish  figure  rush  past  the  towering  plants  and  out  of 
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die  doon  It  was  a  pretty  little  scene,  and  harmless  enooffh,  but  it 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  Chevalier  got  on  his  black  horse  and 
rode  away,  and  Mrs.  Weston  went  forwara  to  the  other  end  of  the 
gremhouse,  where,  sure  enough,  a  book  lay  on  the  floor.  She  stooped 
and  picked  it  up.  Tes,  it  was  Henry^s.  Nobody  in  that  house  but 
Henry  Weston  and  hersdf  ever  read  books.  She  dropped  her  hand 
into  the  fountain  that  plashed  lazily  among  the  ferns  and  stunted 
palms,  and,  when  she  wiped  it  on  her  handkeraiief,  could  not  but  wish 
that  die  could  wipe  off  the  Qievalier's  kiss,  although  so  fidnt  and 
light  she  had  hardly  felt  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier,  riding  down  the  lon^  avenue  of  magnolia- 
trees  that  were  the  glory  of  Hale- Weston,  saw  a  soutary  little  boy  sitting 
under  the  he^ge,  with  a  dog  acaroes  his  knees.  The  Chevalier  dropped 
his  ridinsr-whip,  and,  getting  down  to  find  it,  pret^ded  to  notice  Henry 
Weston  for  the  first  time. 

",  Why,  my  fine  fellow,'*  he  said,  in  his  jovial,  rich  voice,  "  what 
are  you  doing  here  alone  ?*' 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  boy,  sulkily 

"  Don't  you  want  to  come  over  to  JBerry  Hill  some  day,  and  to  let 
me  show  vou  the  guns  and  swords  I  brought  all  the  way  from  Turkey  f^ 

"  No,"  answered  Henry,  in  the  same  tone. 

**  Then  PU  take  Algy." 

^'  You  may  take  Alsy.  Algy  is  a  low*lived  fellow.  I  had  a  fight 
with  him  this  morning." 

"  So  vou  are  a  fighting  fellow — aha  ?" 

The  boy  got  up  and  looked  the  Chevalier  straight  in  the  eye  in  a 
way  Uiat  showed  there  was  a  drop  of  timer's  blood  in  him. 

^^  Yes,  I  am  a  fighting  fellow.  If  I  were  a  man  I  would  fight  you 
if  you  ever  kissed  my  mother's  hand." 

The  Chevalier  felt  the  same  kind  of  shame,  as  he  looked  into  the 
lad's  innocent  boyish  eyes,  that  Mrs.  Weston  had  felt.  He  was  not 
more  than  half-way  up  to  the  Chevalier's  stalwart  shoulders,  and  yet 
the  rase  sparkling  in  his  young  face-^-so  like,  ah,  so  like  his  mother's  1 
— ^made  the  Chevalier  feel  an  unconscious  respect  for  him,  and  a  dis- 
aj^roval  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  affection. 

^'  You  are  a  foolish  child, — ^very  spoiled  and  unmannerly." 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  while  Henry  began  to  walk 
dismally  towards  the  house.  On  the  way  he  encountered  Algy  digging 
hard  in  the  little  patch  of  garden  that  Uie  two  boys  cultivated,  Henry  for 
ftin  and  Algy  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  dollars  his  father  paid  him  for 
his  turnips  and  potatoes. 

''  Algy,"  said  the  older  boy,  contemptuously,  after  a  pause,  ^^  I  don't 
believe  you  care  about  anything,  so  Icmg  as  you  can  sell  your  potatoes 
and  things." 

'^  Naw,"  said  Algy,  whose  speech,  like  his  Cither's,  smacked  of  the 
sdl,  while  Henry  had  the  dear  tones  and  soft  enunciation  of  his 
mother. 

Henry  gazed  a  moment,  and  passed  on,  with  his  heart  still  fuller  of 
bitterness. 

Sluidi]^  on  the  stone  steps  that  led  down  firom  the  greenhoase 
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to  the  lawn  was  his  mother.    She  called  him^  and  he  came  soll^y 
enough. 

**  My  hoy/^  she  said,  gently,  putdng  her  arm  around  his  neck,  '^  why 
did  you  quarrel  with  your  brother  this  morning?^' 

**  I  didn't  quarrel  with  him/'  said  Henry,  coolly.  **  I  just  licked 
him  without  saying  two  words.  When  I  am  a  man,  I  mean  to  whip 
the  Chevalier  Vaughan." 

It  seemed  grotesque  that  the  wrath  of  this  halfrgrown  stripling  should 
make  anybody  afraid ;  but  Mrs.  Weston  feared  hw  young  game-chick 
before  his  spurs  were  grown. 

'^  You  are  a  bad,  naughty  boy/'  she  said,  with  sudden  anger.  '^  I 
will  have  you  whipped  for  speakii^  sa" 

But  she  did  not  have  him  whipped. 

Something  else  happened  to  Angela  Weston  that  day  which  caused 
her  to  remember  it.  The  boy  had  not  been  the  only  witness  of  that 
little  scene  in  the  greenhouse.  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  oft^  condescend 
to  quarrel  with  her  husband,  but  that  day  they  quarrelled  furiously, — 
quwrelled  to  the  point  of  Sandy  Weston's  threatenii^  that,  after  all, 
Hale- Weston  might  not  belong  to  that  dierished  elc^  son, — which 
brought  Mrs.  Weston  nearer  to  capitulation  than  she  had  ever  expected 
to  be  brought  Peace,  however,  was  patdied  up,  Mrs.  Weston  stoopii^, 
as  she  bitterly  considered  it^  to  some  of  the  winnii^  and  captivatii^ 
ways  she  had  never  used  on  her  lout  of  a  husband  Mfore,  to  ward  on 
that  dreadful  danger  from  her.best-beloved. 

The  Weston  boys  and  the  Brandon  girls  had  grown  up  together, 
and  in  their  childhood  enjoyed  the  kind  of  intimacy  that  comes  from 
an  interchange  of  measles  and  whoopine-cough,  a  fall  down  the  hay- 
stack on  Henry  Weston's  part,  and  a  tumble  in  the  creek  for  Algy,  each 
precipitated  by  Anne.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she  was  never  anything  but 
danure  and  well-behaved,  and  had  an  invetomte  propensity  for  &ncy- 
work,  which  she  did  with  great  industry  and  neatness,  from  her  earliest 
years.  Their  father  spoit  his  time  in  his  librarv,  turning  Latin  verses, 
and  devising  means  to  raise  money  on  the  already  encumbered  acres  of 
Sparrow  Pomt  These  pursuits  engaged  him  so  much  that  he  left  the 
charge  of  his  motherless  girls  entirely  to  Miss  Pryor,  ^  who  did  hear 
best,  poor  thii^,  although  perfectly  incapable,"  as  Mrs.  Thorpe  declared. 
However,  natmnil  talents,  in  Anne,  and  the  tireless  energy  which  dull 
people  sometimes  disj^y,  in  Elisabeth,  did  much  to  make  up  for  Miss 
Fryer's  deficiencies.  Mr.  Brand<Hi  and  Mrs.  Weston  had  seen  each 
other  not  less  than  once  a  week  during  their  joint  lives,  yet  they  were 
still  tryinff  to  find  eadi  other  out,  when  their  diildren  were  men  and 
women.  Mrs,  Weston  found  the  same  fault  with  Mr.  Brandon  that 
Mrs.  Thorpe  did, — she  never  knew  when  he  was  laughing  at  her, — and 
Mr.  Brandon  secretly  felt  some  uneasiness  lest  Mrs.  Weston  were  not 
throwing  dust  in  his  eyes  when  she  was  apbarentiy  taking  him  most  in 
her  confidence.  Anyhow,  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Weston  gave  the  best 
dinners  in  the  county ;  and  Mrs.  Weston  was  dear  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  the  Brand<Hi  girls  and  would  not  mind  having  one  of  them  for 
a  dauehter-in-law.  It  is  true  they  had  no  money, — ^for  Sparrow  Point 
was  ue  proper^  of  half  a  dozen  people, — but  Mrs.  Weston  proudly 
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«id  to  herself^  "  My  son,  Henry  Weston,  can  afford  to  marry  whom  be 
likea."  Although  not  by  any  means  a  walkine  matrimonial  aeenoy 
like  Mrs*  Thorpe,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Weston  took  no 
thoo^t  of  the  daughter-in-law  who  was  to  succeed  her.  Algy,  she 
reasoned,  would  marry  money,  and  for  that  account  she  took  no  pr^ 
cautions  to  keep  him  and  Miss  Fish^,  Toinette's  pretty  eovemees, 
apart.  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  secretly  mc^  bored  by  Miss 
Fisher,  she  watdied  with  a  hawk's  eye. 

One  day  Mrs.  Weston  happened  to  think  it  would  be  a  good  thiiur 
to  find  out,  before  Henry  Weston  went  away  for  two  years  or  more,  if 
he  had  any  especial  fancy  for  either  of  the  Brandon  girls.  She  put  it 
in  practice  that  very  nieht,  as  she  sat  in  the  fine  old  hall  at  Hale- 
Weston,  with  Henry  reading  under  the  lamp. 

They  sat  in  an  alcove  under  the  broad  and  shallow  staircase,  up 
which  a  coadi-and-four  could  be  driven.  The  alcove  was  as  hift  as  a 
good-sised  room,  but  it  looked  like  a  mere  niche  in  the  vast  hall  out- 
side. A  large  folding  screen  warded  off  the  draughts  from  the  huge  old 
doors  and  windows,  which  not  even  the  warmth  of  the  bumine  logs  in 
the  deep  fireplace  could  ke^  at  bay.  Within  the  alcove  a  smiuler  fire- 
place, running  into  the  great  middle  chimney,  glowed  redlv.  AI^  was 
buried  in  his  newspaper  on  the  other  side  of  die  table.  Miss  Fisher,  in 
a  whisper,  helped  Tometto  with  her  French  verbs.  Mrs.  Weston,  wear- 
ine  a  pale-tinted  silk  gown,  according  to  her  habit  at  home, — ^which 
hiu>it  had  caused  more  adverse  criticism  than  anything  in  her  career, — 
sat  in  a  large  arm-cliair  and  toasted  her  little  dippered  feet  comfortably. 
"  My  son,'* — Henry  Weston  was  distinctively  **  my  son,'* — **  don't 
you  think  Elizab^h  Brandon  looked  very  handsome  at  the  Wickhams' 
last  night  r 

"very,"  answered  Henry,  layine  down  his  book  politely. 
^'  She  is  the  handsomest  woman  I  know,"  continued  Mrs.  Weston, 
reflectively. 

''She  is  not  as  handsome  as  you,"  respcmded  Hairy,  resuming  his 
book. 

This  was  flatterii^,  but  did  not  advance  matters. 
^  Anne  looks  very  well  on  horseback." 

Mrs.  Weston  fimcied  she  detected  a  little  more  animation  in  her 
son's  tone  as  he  replied, — 

''  Anne  is  very  graceful  both  in  walking  and  riding." 
^  It  is  easy  to  looaie  Elizabeth's  beauty ;  but  Antics, — ^I  think  it 
must  be  her  eyes.    Oaierally  they  are  gray,  sometimes  they  are  blue, 
occasicmally  they  are  black.    Then  they  are  very  soft, — when  they  are 
not  very  bright." 

^  Ajine  can  persuade  pec^le,  when  she  chocses,  that  she  is  hand- 
somer than  she  really  is." 

This  would  have  been  altogether  unfitvorable  if  Henry  Weston  had 
not  continued, — 

''  Yet  that  power  of  persuasion  is  the  essence  of  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation." 

A  pause.    Mrs.  Weston  determines  on  a  coup,  while  Hairy  pursues 
his  book: 
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'^It  woald  seem  quite  natural  that  you  should  many  Anne  (ht 
Elizabeth." 

^'  Which  one,  ma'am  ?"  inquires  Heniy,  calmly,  turning  his  eyes  one 
moment  from  tfa«  page  he  is  reading.  ^'  It  is  a  pity  there  are  no  l^al 
methods  to  compel  whichever  one  you  finally  select  for  me  to  take  me. 
You  know  young  ladies  are  capricious.  Anne  Brandon^  I  think,  is 
downright  perverse.^' 

Mrs.  Weston  smiled  proudly.  The  idea  of  any  girl  in  her  senses 
refusing  that  tall  fellow  opposite  her,  with  all  his  sense  and  manliness, 
and  Hale- Weston  into  the  bargain  I 


CHAPTEB  ni. 


In  the  provincial  life  of  that  day,  anything  was  seized  upon  as  an 
excuse  for  a  round  of  parties.  So  Henry  Weston's  approaching  de- 
parture was  the  cause  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  dancing,  ana  the 
consumption  of  vast  bowls  of  apple  toddy  and  hot  punch ;  and  Josh, 
the  black  fiddler,  with  his  assistants.  Left-hand  Tom  and  Bob  Flute, 
almost  sawed  their  arms  off  and  blew  their  lungs  out,  fiddling  and 
flutine  for  the  balls  that  were  given  in  his  honor.  Of  course  Anne  and 
Elizabeth  Brandon  were  present  at  these  festivities,  and  Anne  was,  if 
anjrthing,  a  more  determined  party-goer  than  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Brandon 
complained  that  his  daughters  were  Doth  possessed  with  dancing  devils ; 
and  when  Anne  dragged  him  from  his  comfortable,  shabby  old  library 
chair  to  accompany  them  on  a  ten-mile  drive  over  country  roads  to 
a  ball,  where  they  danced  until  the  dawn  crept  into  the  sky,  Mr. 
Brandon  pished  and  pshawed  and  wished  that  Henry  Weston  would 
go  and  let  him  rest  in  peace. 

Nobody  was  gayer  or  danced  more  at  the  parties  than  Anne 
Brandon;  and,  besiaes,  she  b^an  to  get  prettier.  Her  eyes  grew 
brighter, — sometimes  they  were  quite  painfully  bright, — ^and  her  smiles 
and  laughter  were  more  frequent.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Thorpe  had 
informed  her,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  that  the  county  was  very  much 
exercised  to  know  whether  Henry  Weston  would  go  away  enga^  to 
her  or  not, — ^which  threw  Anne  into  a  cold  fiiry  with  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
much  to  that  lady's  surprise.  As,  however,  sensible  people  who  live 
in  the  country  take  care  not  to  quarrel  with  their  neighbors,  so  Anne, 
after  the  first  angry  outburst,  agreed  to  an  armistice  between  Mrs. 
Thorpe  and  hersel£  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  truly  attached  to  Anne,  and  was 
as  innooent  as  usual  in  telling  her  this,  whidi  was  calculated  to  rouse 
any  girl  of  spiriti  Mrs.  Thorpe  could  no  more  keep  what  she  heard 
than  a  sieve  could  hold  water ;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  Anne  could 
forgive  her. 

But  the  county  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  Henry  Weston  or 
herself,  and  she  would  take  good  care  that  it  should  know  how  little 
Henry  Weston  was  to  her.  This  Anne  resolved  fiercely  while  dressing 
for  the  final  event  of  all  before  he  went  away, — a  grand  ball  at  Hale- 
Weston, — a  ball  which  Mrs.  Weston  declared  should  be  eclipsed  only 
by  the  one  she  meant  to  give  when  Henry  returned.    As  Anne  sur- 
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v^ed  herself  in  her  looking-glasB  by  the  light  of  two  tall  candleB, 
before  she  descended  to  the  rioketj  old  carriage,  she  felt  something  like 
satis&ction  with  her  own  looks,  in  her  tamboured  mnslin,  and  her 
mother's  string  of  peark  around  her  white  throat.  A  few  white  hya- 
cinths completed  her  simple  toilette, — but  which  Anne,  who  had  a 
keen  eye  for  form  and  color,  knew  was  thoroughly  eflPective. 

Mr.  Brandon,  who  wore  his  eyening-coat  philosophically,  andr^u- 
krly  eaye  directions  where  to  find  his  will  in  case  he  should  be  found  in 
a.  roadside  ditch  with  his  neck  broken  after  one  of  these  expeditions, 
opened  his  eyes  expressively  as  Anne  came  down  the  broad  old-fashioned 
stairs.  Elizabeth  had  preceded  her,  and  sat  with  her  gown  tucked 
carefully  around  her,  p^fched  uncomfortably  on  a  chair. 

"  Whjf  Anne  P'  said  her  &ther,  "  you  are  almost  pretty  I  If  I  did 
not  know  that  one  sinele  compliment  would  turn  the  head  of  an  other- 
wise sensible  woman,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  yon  are  &r  from 
bad-lookinff.^' 

^' Thank  you,  sir,''  retaliated  Anne,  with  mudi  spirit.  ^^Yonr 
compliment  was  remarkably  well  turned,  as  you  have  contrived  to 
praise  both  my  mind  and  my  person." 

It  was  one  of  Anne's  pretty  times,  and  she  knew  it. 

Afar  off,  as  they  drove  down  the  long  avenue  of  magnolia-trees, 
which  were  now  bursting  into  flower,  they  saw  the  lights  of  Hale- 
Weston.  The  grounds  were  lighted  with  colored  lanterns,  and  old 
Hector,  the  gray-headed  factotum,  who  had  been  old  Colonel  Weston's 
body-servant,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  great  front  porch  to  greet  the 
guests  and  to  direct  the  ooadimen  where  to  take  their  horses.  Hector 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  up  for  the  insignificance  of  the  master 
of  the  house  by  an  extra  flourish  on  his  own  part 

''Howdy,  Mr.  Brandon?  Sarvint,  my  young  mistisses,"  said  he, 
throwing  wide  the  carriage  door  and  letting  down  the  steps.  ''  Glad  to 
see  yon  out  dis  heah  ebenin',  Mr.  Brandon." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  find  so  much  youthful  folly  in  myself  that  I 
can  come.  Just  give  me  your  arm  down  this  step.  I  should  hate  to 
break  my  1^  at  my  tame  of  life  going  to  a  dancing-party." 

"  An'  my  young  mistisses, — moomin'  like  de  honeysuckles." 

Anne  smiled  her  thanks  for  her  share  of  the  compliment,  and 
jumped  lightly  out.  Elizabeth  descended  with  more  dignity  and  cir« 
cumspection. 

Mrs.  Weston  received  her  guests  at  the  door  of  the  big  drawing-room, 
with  Henry  Weston  on  one  side  of  her,  and  Mr.  Weston,  almost  lost 
in  the  voluminous  folds  of  her  pale-ydlow  satin  train,  on  the  other. 
Certainly  the  master  of  Hale- Weston  had  never  lost  the  look  and  bear- 
ing of  an  overseer.  Henry  Weston,  although  he  had  his  mother's  eyes 
am  her  dear  profile,  had  his  grandfathers  tall  and  stalwart  figure. 
Old  peofie  who  remembered  the  last  owner  of  Hale- Weston  remarked 
<Hi  the  strange  likeness  between  him  i^id  the  old  colonel,  who  slept 
peacefully  under  the  yews  of  the  Hale- Weston  burying-ground. 

The  rooms  were  quite  full,  and  in  the  vast  hall  the  dancers  were 
tripping  through  country-dances  and  quadrilles  to  the  excited  fiddling 
of  Josh  and  his  supers.    Josh,  magnificently  arrayed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
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braae  buttons,  beat  time,  rolled  his  eyes  antil  the  whites  gleamed,  and 
roared  out  the  firares,  while  he  sawed  the  bow  : 

'^  Balanoe  all,  ladies  on'  gent'mun  I  You  Bob  Flute,  I  doan'  hear 
nuttin'  comin^  outeu  dat  ar  flute.  Blow,  jou  wuffless  black  nigger, 
blow  dat  flute. 
Dafs 
Lef^ 
quality  music." 

Henry  Weston  had  not  danced  yet,  but  when  Anne  appeared  he 
asked  her  for  the  first  quadrille.  When  they  stood  up  at  the  head  of 
the  hall.  Josh  bawled  out,  as  he  flourished  his  bow, — 

^'  Do  yo'  bes'  wid  dat  ar  flute  an'  fiddle,  boys.  Doan'  yer  see  de 
young  marse  a-stannin'  up  wid  de  puttiest  youn^  lady  in  de  room  ?  an' 
if  dey  ain't  de  han'somest  couple  /  ever  see,  I  o'yam  play  de  fiddle, 
Qau^s  ail. 

A  roar  of  laughter  saluted  this.  Anne  turned  crimson,  which  made 
her  not  less  pretty,  and  Henry  Weston  colored  too  as  he  laughed  and 
answered  Josh,— 

**  Mind  your  business,  sirrah,  and  give  us  the  best  music  you  can." 

If  spirit,  and  the  exquisite  perception  of  time  which  a  negro  musi- 
cian invariably  possesses,  constitute  good  music,  then  Josh's  performance 
was  of  a  high  order  of  merit  So  at  least  thought  Anne  Brandon, 
whose  little  feet  tripped  nimbly  through  the  dance.  It  is  something  to 
feel  that  one  is  at  one's  best,  and  singled  out  for  the  attentions  of  the 
most  distinguished  man  in  the  room. 

As  for  Henry  Weston,  he  was  certainly  very  much  in  love  with 
Anne  that  night,— only,  he  was  intent  on  that  exploration  of  the  glories 
of  those  far-ofi^  foreign  places  which  he  remembered  dimly  as  he  saw 
them  in  his  childhood.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  quite  the  chival- 
rous thing  to  leave  her  almost  the  instant  she  had  promised  to  be  his, 
and  yet  to  go  away  without  a  word  was  difficult ;  and  suppose  that 
word  was  spoken, — ^two  years  and  new  scenes  and  adventures  were 
dangerous  to  constancy  on  his  part,  and  to  afiection  on  hers, — for  so  he 
i^orantly  reasoned,  knowing  nothing  of  the  kind  of  heart  Anne  Bran- 
don had ;  and  then  the  bewildering  doubt  whether  Anne  would  take 
him  at  all, — it  was  altogether  difficult  and  confusing.  Henry  Weston, 
you  see,  stood  where  men  often  stand,  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  and 
knew  not  which  to  take,  because  he  knew  not  himself. 

But  Anne,  with  a  woman's  finer  intelligence,  knew.  She  dared  not 
ask  herself  what  she  felt  for  Henry  Weston,  nor  even  what  it  would  be 
for  her  to  be  mistress  one  day  of  that  great  house  and  all  the  fertile 
acres  of  Hale- Weston, — which  was  something  to  her,  as  it  would  have 
be^  to  any  woman.  But  she  would  not  keep  him,  if  she  could, — 
which  she  much  doubted ;  nor  should  he  take  away  with  him  her  heart  in 
his  keeping.  All  this  was  very  sensible,  if  she  could  but  have  measured 
the  pain  mat  his  absence  would  mean  and  the  chances  that  she  was 
throwing  away  her  happiness.  But,  being  one  of  those  women  who 
delieht  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  their  own  rebellious  hearts,  and  whose 

Eride  is  always  armed,  sleepless  and  watchful,  she  did  just  what  might 
ave  been  expected.    She  was  in  strange  good  spirits,  and  laughed  at 
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Henry  Weston's  attempts  to  give  the  conversation  a  sentimental  turn ; 
and  when  he  would  have  taken  her  to  a  quiet,  moonlit  corner  of  the 
greenhouse,  a  little  away  from  the  lights  and  the  dancers,  she  went  off 
on  the  Chevalier  Vaughan's  arm,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  glance 
so  bright  and  interested  that  the  Chevalier  forgot  his  iron-gray  hair, 
and  wondered  why  he  had  not  seen  those  unknown  depths  in  Anne's 
gray-black  eyes  before. 

And  Henry  Weston,  watching  them  with  displeasure,  angry,  chafe<l, 
and  full  of  sullen  wrath,  wonaered  if  the  Chevalier  Vaughan  was 
always  to  be  in  his  way ;  for  he  had  no  more  for^tten  that  day  when 
he  sat  under  the  hedge  and  promised  the  Chevaher  to  fight  him  than 
the  Chevalier  or  his  mother  had, — because  the  boyish  threat  had  made 
a  strange  impression  on  both. 

As  for  Anne,  she  had  had  a  triumph.  She  had  received  more  atten- 
tion than  any  other  girl  at  the  ball.  Mrs.  Thorpe,  the  Wickhams,  and 
half  the  county  had  seen  Henry  Weston  attempt  to  detain  her  as  she 
went  off  with  the  Chevalier, — had  seen  that  he  danced  with  none  but  her, 
while  she  had  danced  every  time, — had  seen  that  she  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted  and  full  of  spirits.  Henry  Weston  himself  put  her  in  the 
carriage  and  made  one  last  effort.  He  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  and 
murmured  something  which  even  as  he  spoke  was  lost  in  a  laughing 
challenge'  she  called  out  to  the  Chevalier  Vaughan,  standing  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  portico.  Henry  Weston  banged  the  carriage  door  tc 
angrily  in  his  inamorata's  face. 

They  had  only  a  mile  to  drive,  yet  Elizabeth  settled  herself  back  ic 
the  comer  and  went  immediately  to  sleep. 

"Did  you  enjoy  yourself,  papa?"  asked  Anne,  who  was  strangel} 
overflowing  with  spirits  that  seemed  unflagging. 

"  Immensely.  I  am  so  fond  of  the  gay  world.  But,  Anne,  did  you 
enjoy  yourself?*' 

Anne  opened  her  eyes,  wide  and  bright : 

"Didn't  you  see,  sir?  Wasn't  I  dancing  all  the  time?  It  was 
much  the  prettiest  and  gayest  ball  I  was  ever  at." 

"  Yes ;  but,  my  dear,  when  you  are  gay,  beware  that  you  are  not 
too  gay,  and  when  you  are  clever,  look  out  that  you  are  not  too  clever. 
Extreme  ingenuity  and  excessive  success*  in  your  designs  may  yet  make 
you  wretched." 

After  the  gayest  ball  in  her  life,  Anne  looked  at  herself  again  in 
her  glass  by  the  ghostly  light  of  the  earliest  dawn,  and  saw  only  a  pale, 
unhappy  girl,  and,  after  dancing  all  night,  wept  herself  bitterly  to  sleep. 


CHAPTBB  IV. 


Will  it  be  believed  that  Paris,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  a  much 
gayer  town  than  it  is  now  ? — gayer  even  than  under  the  Second  Empire, 
whoi  a  vast  number  of  bayonets  were  concerned  in  forcing  the  people 
to  laugh,  dance,  and  enjoy  themselves?  It  was  before  1848,  and,  some- 
way, Europe  has  never  been  quite  so  full  of  fun  since  then.  The  com- 
mands to  be^y  have  not  been  so  well  obeyed  by  the  people.     Will  it 
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not  at  least  be  believed  that  the  eayety  was  mach  noisier,  more  striking, 
bizarre? — ^that  it  was  a  time  of  secret  societies,  of  revolution? — ^that 
the  police  were  anxious  for  the  people  to  be  amused,  to  laugh,  to  do  any- 
thii^  except  trouble  the  Chamber  of  Deputies? — ^Uiat  gambling,  which 
is  now  practised  decorously  and  on  the  sly,  went  on  with  a  brazen  open- 
ness that  would  shock  the  ssthetic  play  of  to-day? — that  at  Frascati's, 
the  greatest  gambling-house  in  Paris,  play  went  on  in  eveir  hour  of 
the  twen<y-four,  and  suicides  were  commoner  there  than  at  Monaco? — 
that  duelling  was  considered  legitimate  sport? — that  young  men  who 
led  the  revolt  against  the  classicists  went  to  the  theatre  in  green  trousers, 
purple  coats,  and  red  waistcoats? — that  the  youn^  sprigs  of  &shion  did 
not  come  to  the  Grand  Opera  to  hear  Persiani  and  Catalani  sing,  but  to 
see  Fanny  and  Th6r^  Elssler  and  Taglioni  dance? — ^Uiat  the  foyer  of 
the  opera-house  was  so  crowded  with  the  wits  and  beaux  and  litUrateur^ 
of  Paris  that  the  dancers  could  scarcely  make  their  way  to  the  stage? 
Y6s,  Paris  was  very  gay.  The  foreign  colonies  of  rich  Americans, 
English,  Russians,  were  then  unknown :  only  a  few  of  each  nation 
gathered  together  and  formed  a  heterogeneous  circle.  Poor  people  did 
not  come  to  Paris  to  save  money  then.  Only  the  rich  came.  Paris 
was  the  place  to  spend,  not  to  save. 

There  were  no  Haussmanized  avenues.  The  Arc  de  I'^toile  was 
then  a  great  unfinished  mass,  where  workmen  hammered  all  day  lone ; 
a  tangle  of  soualid  streets  deboudied  into  the  Place  de  la  Carrousd ; 
the  K)is  de  JBouIogne  was  a  ragged,  stunted  wood.  The  gutters  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  at  night  the  darkness  was  pierced 
by  oil  lamps  that  were  swung  across  the  streets  by  ropes.  But  Paris 
was  more  raris — more  Frendi — than  the  cosmopolitan  Paris  of  to-day 
is.  It  was  but  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  it  is  now ;  Passy  and 
Meudon  were  some  distance  in  the  country.  No  English  was  spoken 
there;  and  an  American  might  walk  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other 
without  meeting  a  countryman.  He  did  not  find  a  whole  section  of 
the  United  States  pi\t  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  or  the 
Faubourg  St.-Honor6.  If  he  knew  anybody,  he  must  know  French 
people.  If  he  went  to  balls,  he  must  go  to  French  balls.  If  he  had 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  American  minister,  he  mieht  be  one  of  a 
flock  of  black-coated  young  fellows  introduced  solemnly  by  the  minister 
to  His  M^esty  at  the  state  balls  given  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  or  the 
£ly^.  Yet,  withal,  there  was  more  noise,  more  gayety,  in  one  year 
of  that  Paris  than  in  ten  of  the  modem  Paris.  Then  it  was  that  Paris 
got  the  name  of  wickedness.  Now  it  is  as  decorous  as  any  town  on 
earth. 

So  to  this  gay,  fascinating,  unique  Paris  came  Henry  Weston,  to 
learn  to  be  wise,  to  go  back  readily  and  delightedly  to  the  tame,  easy  life 
of  a  Virginia  squire.  After  aU,  he  did  much  better  than  the  majority 
of  rich  young  men  going  to  Paris  with  a  big  balance  at  his  banker's, — 
for  Maaam  had  seen  to  it  that  her  favorite  son  was  well  provided  for  by 
his  somewhat  hard  and  saving  father.  He  had  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  where  he  had  some  good  wines  and  some  ad- 
mirable cigars,  and  there  he  sat  himself  down  to  enjoy  life.  Of  course 
he  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  theatres  every  night ;  naturally  he  went 
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^  a  gambling-plaoe  occasionally  and  left  some  of  his  money  behind 
iim ;  but  there  -were  other  things  besides  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  theatres 
and  the  streets  that  attracted  Henry  Weston.   He  wandered  through  the 
picture-galleries  -with  a  dim,  groping,  but  abiding  love  for  the  art  he  saw ; 
he  devoared  the  books  that  came  in  his  way ;  he  sought  out  the  spots 
he  remembered  iwhen  he  had  been  in  Paris  long  years  before;  he  exer- 
dsed  bis  awk-ward  French  with  collie  professors :  on  the  whole,  it  was 
about  as  wholesome  a  mode  of  life  as  a  spirited  young  man  could  be  ex- 
pected to  lead.    Se  had  few  acquaintances ;  he  might  have  had  many,  for 
m  those  days  a  rich  young  Virginia  planter  was  of  as  much  consequence 
as  a  billionaire  New  York  soap-manufacturer  or  hardware- merchant  now 
is,  who  is  pretty  sure  of  being  welcomed  by  his  compatriots  in  Paris,  and 
who  finds  numbers  of  people  familiar  with  the  fact  that  he  has  a  gigantic 
income. 

Bat  there  was  so  much  to  absorb  Henry  Weston  that  he  thought 

little  of  the  balls  and  parties  of  Paris.     Much  of  his  time,  it  must  be 

admitted,  was  spent  at  the  theatres.     He  thought  he  could  never  get 

enough  theatre-^ine.    He  went  to  see  Elssler  and  Taglioni  night  after 

night,  and  cheered  himself  hoarse  when  those  goddesses  of  the  dance 

passed  through  the  shouting  crowd  of  their  admirers  on  their  way  from 

the  stage  entrance  to  their  carriages.    Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  the 

elories  of  the  Com6die  Franjaise,  the  Academic,  Les  Italiens,  and  other 

high-class  and  expensive  resorts.     He  often  wandered  into  odd  little 

theatres  out  by  the  barriers,  away  from  the  heart  of  the  town,  towards 

the  Pont  Neuf,  and  saw  odd  little  plays  acted  by  odd  little  companies, 

—everything  very  small,  almost  provincial,  separated  by  an  impassable 

barrier  of  custom  from  the  great  gilded  palaces  near  the  Ciiamps-Elysto. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  stray,  wedged-in,  shabby  little  play-houses  that 

Henry  Weston's  fine  resolves  all  came  to  naught,  and  from  being  a  gay 

and  light-hearted  young  fellow  he  became  a  very  morose  and  unhappy 

man. 

Of  course  it  all  happened  through  a  trifle.  He  dined  at  a  restaurant 
one  evening  quite  out  towards  the  terriers.  He  meant  to  go  that  night 
and  see  the  lovely  Elsslers  caper.  As  he  came  out,  he  lighted  his  cigar, 
but  the  match  would  not  burn.  He  lighted  another.  It  went  out  He 
finally  coaxed  a  third  to  light  his  cigar,  but  then  the  cigar  grew  cranky. 
Walking  along  slowly,  shielding  his  cigar  with  both  hands,  his  eyes  fell 
idly  on  the  open  door  of  a  place  of  amusement.  It  was  small  and 
ratlier  shabby.  Two  oil  lamps  flickered  dimly  over  the  little  vestibule. 
A  shabby  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  sat  at  the  little  window  of  the  ticket- 
office,  taking  the  tickets  of  the  stream  of  plainly-dressed  people  who 
stra^led  in.  He  heard  the  weak  scraping  of  an  orchestra  inside.  It  was 
not  invitine,  but  it  was  pretty  sui'e  to  be  something  distinctive,  peculiar, 
very  Fxendi.  Weston  felt  in  his  pockets  as  his  cigar  went  out,  and 
walked  up  to  the  little  window. 

*^Two  francs,  m^sieur,  for  the  best  seats,''  remarked  the  shabby 
man. 

Weston  laid  down  his  two  francs,  and  threw  his  unlighted  cigar 
out  on  the  street  The  shabby  man  scrambled  quickly  down,  rushed 
into  the  street,  and  seized  the  cigar. 
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Weston  entered.  It  was  just^  such  a  place  as  he  expected.  A  row 
of  candles  sputtered  along  the  stage  for  foot-lights.  Half  a  dozen  mu- 
sicians made  doleful  music  out  of  as  many  violins,  violas,  a  'cello,  and 
a  drum.  The  house  was  pretty  full,  and  presently  the  curtain  went  up. 
The  play  was  a  melodrama, — very  impossible,  very  touching.  The 
heroine,  a  tall,  stout  Jewess,  was  immensely  applauded  as  she  delivered 
her  high-sounding  lines  with  tragic  emphasis.  There  were  brigands  in 
gorgeous  if  slightly-faded  red  jackets,  and  the  whole  thing  hinged  on 
the  production  of  the  chief  brigand's  daughter ;  and  it  was  all  very 
tiresome  to  Henry  Weston,  although  the  audience  applauded  tremen- 
dously and  evidently  thought  the  stout  Jewess  a  queen  of  the  drama. 
He  was  considering,  after  half  an  hour's  experience,  if  he  had  not  had 
enough  of  it,  when  the  brigand's  daughter  appeared  on  the  stage,  and 
he  concluded  to  stay  and  see  it  out. 

She  glided  on  almost  unnoticed.  She  was  slender  and  most  grace- 
ful, and  had  soft  lustrous  black  eyes, — Weston  thought  very  like  his 
mother's :  indeed,  her  type  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  elder  beauty 
whom  Weston  in  his  heart  of  hearts  admired.  She  had  not  much  to 
say,  but  she  said  it  in  a  sweet  contralto  very  unlike  the  hard  French 
voices  of  the  other  people  on  the  stage. 

If  Henry  Weston  had  been  asked  what  drew  him  to  her  insensibly, 
what  made  him  stay  in  the  little  close  theatre  against  his  will,  he  could 
not  have  told  to  save  his  life.  It  is  true  Mademoiselle  Varien,  as  the 
play-bill  called  her,  was  very  pretty,  gracefiil,  ingenue;  but  that  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  stage.  But  the  invisible  bond  was  formed,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  him.  He  stayed  in  until  the  very  last.  He 
could  scarcely  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  then,  although  nearly  the 
whole  audience  had  tramped  out  and  it  was  almost  midnight.  The 
idea  flashed  on  him  that  he  might  see  her  at  the  stage  entrance.  He 
rushed  out,  nearly  upsetting  the  old  woman  who  was  pottering  around 

f)utting  out  the  lights.  Yes,  there  she  was,  coming  swiftly  out  of  the 
ittle  blind  alley  by  which  the  people  went  in  and  out  of  the  back  part 
of  the  theatre.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  a  black  cloak,  and  carried  a 
bundle  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  clutched  an  old  crone 
who  waddled  along  at  her  side. 

As  she  passed  Henry  Weston,  involuntarily  he  raised  his  hat.  She 
glanced  at  him  in  surprise  for  a  moment,  and,  without  noticing  him 
nirther,  went  on  and  melted  away  in  the  darkness.  Weston  went  home 
with  a  curious  sensation.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  magnetized. 
He  rather  liked  the  feeling.  He  had  heard  of  men  falling  in  love  with 
actresses.  There  was  not  much  danger  for  him,  he  thought,  as  he 
stretched  his  1^  before  a  blazing  fire  of  fagots  in  his  apartment. 
Fancy  how  his  lady  mother  would  take  it  if  she  should  know  that 
he  had  nearly  broken  his  neck  racing  to  see  a  pretty  actress  pass  by ! 

Imagine  his  father's  disgust,  Algy's  amused  surprise Well,  she 

was  devilish  pretty,  and  he  meant  to  go  to  see  the  bandit  drama  again. 
What  a  bewitching  voice  she  had ! — how  much  more  captivating  was 
her  graceful  prettiness  to  him  than  Elizabeth  Brandon's  stately  beauty  I 
As  ror  Anne,  she  had  no  heart :  this  girl  looked  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  and  he  kicked  the  blazing  logs  absent-mindedly  with  his  boot^ 
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and  went  off  into  a  delicious  reveiy  about  nothing  at  all, — ^and  did  not 
g^  to  bed  till  towards  morning. 

Of  ooorse  he  went  the  next  evenine,  and  of  course  he  continued  to 
go, — so  often  that  the  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at  the  ticket-window 
came  to  know  him  well, — so  often  that  he  knew  every  word  of  the 
bandit  play  by  heart  and  instinctively  shuddered  at  certain  points  in 
the  dialogue  when  he  knew  the  stout  Jewess  would  be  applauded, — so 
often  that  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  Mademoiselle  Varien  got  to 
know  exactly  where  to  look  for  him.  Are  not  all  such  cases  precisely 
alike? 

So  &r  it  was  mere  stage  in&tuation ;  but  it  b^an  to  trouble  Henry 
Weston.  The  weakness  of  the  strong  is  altogether  different  firom 
the  weakness  of  the  weak.  The  principle  of  honor  which  in  him  was 
as  strong  as  life  itself  might  lead  him  to  another  sort  of  in&my,  of 
discredit,  of  misery,  from  which  the  very  want  of  honor  might  save 
another  man.  He  was  not  given  to  trifling  with  his  own  feelings.  He 
respected  them  greatly, — too  much,  perhaps.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw 
him  against  his  will ;  and  so  it  vexed  him  to  be  everlastingly  drawn  to 
the  shabby  little  theatre. 

He  paltered  with  his  judgment  by  making  a  merit  of  never  seeking 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  creature  who  attracted  him :  he  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  true  reason, — the  fear  that  he  would  be  disillusioned.  He 
might  find  her  ten  years  older  than  he  expected ;  she  would  commit 
a  thousand  solecisms  that  would  shock  him, — he  was  indomitably  fiis- 
tidions  about  women, — and  so  he  rather  shrank  from  knowing  her  at 
dose  quarters.    But  he  went  to  the  little  theatre  every  night 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  when  he  had  kept  this  up  for  about  six 
weeks  and  was  getting  moody  and  angry  with  himself  atx)ut  it,  he  was 
loitering^on  towards  the  theatre,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  as  if  he  were 
shot  Kight  in  the  middle  of  the  street  before  him  stood  the  Chevalier 
Yaughan, — as  handsome,  as  erect,  as  ever,  his  hair  a  little  grayer,  but 
not  lookiW  within  fifteen  years  of  his  actual  fifty  years.  The  first 
sensation  Weston  alwa}rs  had  on  meeting  the  Chevalier  was  one  of  un- 
pleasant surprise ;  but  so  far  from  home,  and  so  suddenly,  Weston  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  actually  felt  glad  to  meet  him. 

The  Chevalier  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,  my  fine  young  friend !"  said  he,  cor- 
dially.    "  I  meant  to  hunt  you  up ;  but,  faith !  here  you  are.'' 

Weston's  &ce  had  flushed  a  little :  he  felt  pleased,  but  only  half 


^  When  did  you  leave  Virginia,  sir?  and  when  did  you  see — ^"  he 
could  not  say  '^  my  mother,"  as  he  desired :  he  finished  his  sentence  by 
saying,  "  my  people  at  Hale- Weston  ?" 

"  Only  four  weeks  ago.  I  am  just  arrived  in  Paris.  They  gave 
me  your  address,  and  I  would  have  found  you  out  shortly,  x  on  are 
looking  amazingly  well.  Paris  is  a  pretty  jolly  kind  of  a  place :  deuced 
if  I  can  keep  away  from  it" 

"  And  was  everybody  well  at  Hale- Weston  ? — my  mother —  ?"  asked 
tTeston,  eagerly. 

"  Perferay, — perfectly  well.    Toinette  is  grown  immensely  during 
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the  last  year^ — almost  up  to  her  mother's  shoulder ;  but  she  never  can 
be  as  pretty  as  her  mother.  Your  father  about  the  same ;  your  mother 
getting  handsomer  every  day  of  her  life;  Algy  a  little  gone  on  the 
pretty  governess/' 

Weston  laughed  outright.  The  idea  of  Algy  doing  anything 
romantic  and  UDpractical  tickled  him. 

"FU  write  and  warn,  him  against  her,"  he  laughed.  "That  will 
spur  him  up.  She's  uncommonly  good-looking,  and  if  Algy  wants  to 
marry  her  I'm  sure  nobody  can  say  anything  against  it  ^  will  have 
enough  to  take  care  of  her  on." 

"  Yes,  he  will.  I  don't  know  of  any  two  young  fellows  more  in- 
dependent than  you  and  Algy.  But,  tell  me,  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  vour  time  here?  When  I  am  in  Paris  the  days  gallop  away  so 
fast  that  I  can't  keep  track  of  them.     Grather  ye  roses,  you  know." 

"  Well,"  said  Weston,  "  I  suppose  it's  an  idle  kind  of  life  to  lead, 
but  I  came. over  here  to  enjoy  myself.  When  I  go  home  I  mean  to 
study  law  or  go  into  politics, — try  to  be  somebody ;  but  I  have  been 
— improving  in  the  language.  I  thought  it  best  to  polish  up  my  accent 
some  before — continuing  my  travels ^" 

*'  And  going  to  the  theatre,  I'll  wager,"  said  the  Chevalier,  play- 
fiilly  tapping  Weston  on  the  arm  with  the  head  of  his  little  cane.  It 
was  a  chance  shot,  but  it  hit  the  bull's-eye. 

^' Yes,"  replied  Weston,  laughing.  "In  fact,  I  am  on  my  way 
there  now." 

In  an  instant  he  r^retted  the  admission.  The  Chevalier  knew 
Paris  like  a  book.  He  Knew  there  were  not  many  theatres  in  that  part 
of  the  town  calculated  to  attract  a  young  man  to  whom  better  resorts 
were  open.  The  Chevalier  looked  surprised,  and  said,  "  Ah  ?"  lifting 
his  eyebrows  slightly. 

Weston  was  a  little  nettled  at  his  manner.  He  thought  perhaps  the 
Chevalier  might  suppose  he  wanted  to  conceal  where  he  was  going.  So, 
with  an  elaborate  affectation  of  ease  which  did  not  for  a  moment  deceive 
the  Chevalier,  he  said, — 

"  Won't  you  go  along  with  me?  It's  a  two-franc  entertainment: 
so  I  won't  beguile  you  into  the  belief  that  you  are  going  to  see  any- 
thing particularly  worth  seeing." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  Chevalier,  with  alacrity ;  and  he  rapidly  re- 
volved the  last  speedi  of  Weston's  in  his  mind.  Cheap, — not  very 
good, — evidently  familiar  with  the  place;  but  one  thing  could  take 
him,  and  that  was  a  pretty  girl.  Well,  there  was  no  harm  in  that. 
The  Chevalier  was  no  ascetic,  so  he  turned  and  walked  along  the  narrow 
street  with  him.  It  was  the  first  indication  of  any  friendliness  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  Angela  Weston's  handsome  son.  There  had  been 
a  kind  of  still,  guarded,  unspoken  enmity  between  them, — at  least  on 
Henry  Weston's  part  For  the  Chevalier  himself  was  of  an  open  and 
generous  nature,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  young  man's  haughty  in- 
difference. He  thought  he  knew  what  rankled  in  Henry  Weston's 
mind.  But  he  was  glad  to  be  friendly  with  him.  In  his  heart  he 
thought  him  a  manly  fellow,  with  more  brains  than  all  the  Westons  he 
had  ever  known  put  together,  not  even  excepting  his  bright-witted 
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mother,  and  something — some  remembrance  of  Angela  Weston's  girlish 
days— drew  him  towards  her  boy.  He  had  her  eyes,  although  his  skin 
was  tawny,  and  instead  of  her  soft  Greek  mouth  he  had  one  broad  and 
wide  and  full  of  strong  white  teeth ;  and  even  in  his  full  barytone  the 
Chevalier  caught  a  note  of  Angela's  delicate  treble.  So  they  walked 
on,  and  Weston  felt  his  heart  soften  towards  the  Chevalier,  he  was  so 
agreeable  and  full  of  life  and  vivacity  without  any  of  the  flippaucy  of 
an  old  young  man.  Weston  looked  at  him  askance  as  they  sauntered 
along, — at  his  well-knit  figui'e  and  clear-cut  &oe ;  he  could  very  well 
understand  any  woman  falhng  in  love  with  him.  Then  his  heart  gave 
a  thump :  the  Chevalier's  love-making  was  always  a  sore  subject  with 
him.     That  kiss  on  his  mother's  hand 

The  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves  looked  surprised  at  seeing  another  man 
with  his  r^ular  patron.  Weston  paid  his  four  francs  and  walked  in, 
followed  by  the  Cfhevalier  Vaughan,  and  presently  the  fiddles  tuned  up, 
and  the  alisurd  little  overture  was  done,  and  the  big  Jewess  came  on. 

The  Chevalier  looked  keenly  about  him.  It  would  not  have  sur- 
prised him  at  all  if  Weston  had  been  infatuated  with  the  stout  Rebecca 
or  Sara.  As  like  as  not,  he  might  think  her  the  finest  woman  in  the 
world.  The  Chevalier  had  the  contempt  of  a  man  over  forty  for  a 
young  man's  taste.  But  half  a  elance  at  Weston's  expressive  face 
while  the  big  Jewess  raved  and  stalked  convinced  the  Chevalier  that  he 
was  not  yet  on  the  right  track.  At  last  Mademoiselle  Varien  appeared. 
She  wore  a  white  frock,  and  had  a  bunch  of  lilies  on  her  breast ;  and 
die  Chevalier  with  assumed  surprise  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  in 
English,— 

"  What  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl !" 

A  blush  of  pleasure  came  into  Weston's  dark  face.  He  had  thought 
her  beautiful,  but  for  a  man  of  the  world  like  the  Chevalier  Vaughan 
to  be  astonished  at  her  loveliness  showed  it  was  something  remarkable. 

"  I  think  she  has  a  pretty  voice,"  said  Weston,  with  a  pretence  of 
indifference  that  revealed  the  whole  thing  to  his  companion. 

" Charming, — charming,"  he  replied,  listening;  " but  it  is  scarcely 
a  French  voice:  it  is  certainly  not  Parisian,  rrobably  from  Mar- 
seilles :  the  people  there  have  soft  voices  like  Italians." 

Meanwhile,  the  play  was  going  on.  Mademoiselle  Yarien  had 
only  to  move  and  speak  occasionally. 

^^  Not  much  dramatic  ability,"  thought  the  Chevalier,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  to  Henry  Weston. 

"  What  an  inane  play  I"  said  the  latter,  after  a  while.  "  What  is 
there  for  a  man  or  woman  of  talent  in  this  rubbish  ?" 

"  It  is  remarkably  well  suited  to  the  audience,  though,"  answered 
the  Chevalier ;  and  after  that  they  patiently  waited  out  the  play  and 
went  home  together,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Henry  Weston  of 
his  own  free  will  remained  with  the  Chevalier.  He  insisted  on  return- 
ing to  his  own  comfortable  (quarters, — the  Chevalier  was  as  yet  at  a 
hotel, — and  they  almost  emptied  the  little  lockers  by  the  side  of  the 
fireplace  where  the  wood  was  kept, — ^Weston's  landlady  thought  him 
the  most  recklessly  extravagant  young  person  in  the  matter  of  fuel  she 
had  ever  known, — and  had  some  genuine  good  whiskey, — no  red  wine 
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for  them^ — and  some  of  the  strong  black  cigars  they  both  loved  were 
smoked  before  the  blazing  fire ;  and  before  the  Chevalier  made  his  final 
move  to  go  home^  long  past  midnight^  they  had  come  to  understand 
each  other  better  than  in  all  the  years  of  their  intercourse  in  the  low- 
land county  of  Virginia. 

After  that  they  saw  each  other  ofl^n ;  and  the  Chevalier  said,  one 
day,  "  Now,  really,  Weston,  you  must  go  out  a  little  into  society.  You 
ought  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty :  a  terrible  old  bore  His  Majesty 
is,  too,  but  it  makes  one  a  better  republican  to  see  these  royalties  occa- 
sionally." 

Henry  Weston,  being  young  and  eager  to  see  and  to  know,  agreed. 
So  one  evening  he  found  himself  in  company  with  the  Chevalier 
Vaughan  in  full  dress  driving  towards  the  great  palace  of  the  Elys^, 
which  was  lighted  up  from  ground  to  roof,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  nota- 
bilities swarming  from  their  carriages  and  struggling  in  the  genteel 
crush,  and  a  long  line  of  soldiers,  and  ushers  in  bright  uniforms,  and 
a  glare  of  light  and  a  blare  of  music  above  everything, — ^all  very  fine 
and  very  confusing  to  the  young  Virginia  gentleman.  Presently  they 
were  mounting  the  grand  staircase.  Henry  Weston  had  taken  a  liberal 
dose  of  Dr.  Franklin's  writings  before  trusting  himself  into  this 
dazzling  scene ;  but  he  needed  it  all  for  the  first  few  moments.  He 
presently  came  to  the  great  Salle  du  Trdne,  where,  on  a  dais  at  the 
farther  end,  surrounded  by  oflScers  in  brilliant  uniforms  and  gentlemen 
in  court  dress  blazing  with  stars  and  orders,  stood  His  Majesty  Charles 
the  Tenth,  and  his  Savoyard  oueen,  and  the  proud  Duchesse  de  Bern, 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  half  a  dozen  other  royalties.  Then  His 
Majesty,  short  and  looking  like  an  avocai  before  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion, walked  around  the  circle  and  said  something  to  each  person 
present ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  Chevalier  Vaughan  he  stopped  half 
a  minute  and  asked  him  how  affairs  had  gone  in  the  United  States 
since  he  last  saw  him.  Henry  Weston  too  came  in  for  seven  or  eight 
words  from  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  then  the  presentations  were  over 
and  the  grand  ball  began. 

The  Chevalier  seemed  to  know  everybody,  and  everybody  seemed  to 
know  the  Chevalier.  Henry  Weston  could  not  but  admire  his  self- 
possessed  and  noble  manner, — just  what  should  be  that  of  an  American 
gentleman  at  a  foreign  court, — respectful  of  the  customs  around  him, 
but  distinctively  American  and  republican.  Nor  did  Henry  Weston, 
with  his  frank  and  manly  grace,  his  easy  figure  and  handsome  face, 
fail  of  attention ;  and  he  was  led  up  and  introduced  to  numerous  demure 
young  ladies  who  took  a  turn  witn  him  in  the  waltzing  that  went  on  in 
the  great  picture-gallery.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Henry  Weston 
was  more  on  the  alert  for  female  beauty  than  for  His  Majesty  and  His 
Majesty's  royal  brood.  He  wished  to  see  if  there  were  any  women 
there  as  lovely  as  his  mother  or  as  Elizabeth  Brandon.  Anne  he  dis- 
missed from  his  mind  as  fiir  as  he  could.  She  had  wounded  both  his 
heart  and  his  self-love.  Wounds  of  the  latter  kind  are  always  hard  to 
cure.  So  Anne  Brandon  was  in  disgrace  with  my  lord,  as  those  are 
apt  to  be  who  do  not  respond  to  the  advances  of  the  great.  But  no. 
There  were  some  pretty  rose-buds  of  girls;  the  elder  beauties  were 
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stately  and  full  of  the  subtle  suggestion  of  beauty ;  but  with  a  kiud  of 
triumph  Henry  Weston  felt  that  not  one  had  the  liquid  eyes,  the  fine, 
clear  features,  of  the  women  he  had  left  at  home.  To  be  sure,  these 
last  were  undeniably  beauties  in  their  own  circle ;  but  he  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  that  they  should  be  beauties  any-  and  everywhere. 

Then  there  was  supper  in  a  gorgeous,  crowded  saloon,  and  cham- 
pagne in  plenty.  The  Chevalier  Vaughan  was  button-holed  at  every 
turn,  and  received  half  a  dozen  invitations  to  dinner  within  Henry 
Weston's  hearing.  His  bearing  and  standing  in  that  great-little  world 
were  not  without  their  effect  on  his  young  companion.  .From  a  lifeloflg 
distrust  of  him  Henry  Weston  b^an  to  feel  a  very  sincere  admiration 
of  him  ;  and  he  was  exceedingly  kind  to  his  young  friend, — ^introducing 
him  right  and  left  as  a  Virginia  gentleman  on  his  travels,  and  by  some 
occult  method  letting  people  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  caste  and 
standing  in  his  own  world.  Ricli  and  attractive  young  men  are  popu- 
lar everywhere,  and  Henry  Weston  had  smiles  from  French,  English,  and 
American  eirls,  and  altogether  it  was  a  very  gay  and  brilliant  evening 
for  him.  When  at  last  it  was  time  to  leave,  and  they  found  their  car- 
riage, the  Chevalier  sprang  in,  but  Henry  Weston,  bowing,  said  he 
would  walk  back  to  his  lodgings,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Chevalier's  protest* 
went  sauntering  down  the  street,  smoking.  And  what  did  he*  think  of 
in  that  moonlit  walk  through  the  (^uiet  side-streets  to  the  Rue  Lafitte? 
Was  it  of  those  dainty  French  girls  with  their  soft  manners,  those 
bejewelled  women  who  are  so  dazzling  to  young  men  ?  No.  It  was  of 
the  little  actress  and  the  stuflfy  little  theatre  away  across  the  bridges. 
Had  she  learned  to  look  for  him?  Did  she  miss  him  that  night? 
Ah;  my  young  friend^  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  a  bad  way. 


CHAPTER  V. 


There  is  a  fraternity  in  this  world — of  which  Mr.  Brandon  was  a 
distinguished  member — whose  mission  it  is  to  give  disagreeable  warnings 
of  unpleasant  events  to  come.  Therefore,  when  late  one  afternoon  he 
rode  over  on  his  stylish  cob  to  Hale- Weston  and  saw  Algy  Weston 
and  Miss  Fisher,  little  Toinette's  governess,  walking  through  a  glade 
in  the  park  with  their  heads  very  close  together,  while  little  Toinette 
lagged  twenty  yards  behind,  Mr.  Brandon  pricked  up  his  ears.  Here 
was  something  to  amuse  Madam  Weston.  Mr.  Brandon  was  going 
over  to  Hale- Weston  to  dinner  by  invitation,  for,  in  spite  of  the  guerilla 
warfare  between  the  mistress  of  Hale- Weston  and  the  master  of  Sparrow 
Point,  they  exdianged  certain  neighborly  and  conventional  hospitalities. 
Mr.  Brandon  had  never  been  able  to  fathom  the  exact  state  of  affiiirs 
between  his  favorite  daughter  and  Henry  Weston.  That  something  of 
a  tender  nature  had  occurred  he  was  tolerably  sure ;  but  he  dismiss^  it 
fix)m  his  mind  with  the  reflection  that  Anne  was  always  headstrong. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  if  his  beautiful  Elizabeth  had  been  offered  the 
hand  of  Henry  Weston  she  would  never  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to 
refuse  it;  but  Anne — well,  Anne  was  rash  as  well  as  headstrong.  He 
£miKl  oat|  by  some  preternatural  instinct,  that  there  was  an  impression 
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among  the  county  people  that  Henry  Weston  had  rather  played  fast 
and  loose  with  Anne  Brandon;  for  although  Henry  Weston  was  a 
popular  young  man,  he  had  a  bold  and  outspoken  way  with  him,  and 
he  was  too  decided  in  his  characteristics  to  escape  enmities.  He  also 
was  rathpr  a  conspicuous  object  of  envy ;  and  if  Henry  Weston  could 
have  heard  some  of  the  comments  made  on  him  in  regard  to  Anne 
Brandon,  there  would  have  been  a  few  broken  bones  in  that  vicinity,  he 
being  a  hot-tempered  young  man  and  ugly  in  his  moods.  Only,  he 
did  not  know.  As  for  Anne,  she  was  inscrutable.  Mr.  Brandon 
turned  these  puzzling  questions  over  in  his  mind  as  he  jogged  along,  and 
also  the  surprising  fact  that  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  had  as  yet  made 
no  matrimonial  settlement     Then  came  the  little  incident  about  the 

Sretty  governess,  and  the  prospect  of  creating  a  small  hurricane  raised 
Ir.  Brandon's  spirits.  He  rclie  up  to  Hale- Weston  through  the  well- 
kept  grounds  to  the  big  mahogany  door,  and  rapped  smartly  with  the 
shining  brass  knocker.  Hector,  as  usual,  received  him,  and  he  was 
ushered  into  the  familiar  drawing-room,  where  Madam  Angela,  in  a 
beautiful  satin  robe,  was  waiting  to  greet  him. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  madam  ?*'  said  Mr.  Brandon,  bending  low  over  Mrs. 
Weston's  white  hand,  and,  suddenly  seeing  hb  particular  aversion,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Steptoe,  in  a  corner,  he  straightened  himself  up,  and,  holding 
out  two  fingers,  said,  crossly, — 

"How  do?" 

Mr.  Steptoe  came  forward,  and,  giving  Mr.  Brandon's  fingers  a 
n^ligent  flip,  replied, — 

*^ How  do?" 

Mrs.  Weston  smiled.  She  knew  the  two  gentlemen  hated  each 
other,  and  she  felt  she  had  rather  stolen  a  march  on  her  neighbor  by 
having  the  parsoil  to  meet  him.  The  parson  had  been  known  to  put 
Mr.  Brandon  to  flight,  horse,  foot,  and  draeoons. 

"And  how  do  I  find  vou  to-day,  my  dear  Madam  Angela? — only 
the  other  day  a  little  Angela  not  bigger  ttian  Toinette.  Come  here,  my 
dear," — to  Toinette,  who  was  a  little,  plain-looking  thing.  All  this 
would  have  been  very  well,  except  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steptoe  laughed, 
— ^a  kind  of  gufiaw  that  always  set  Mr.  Brandon's  sensitive  nerves  on 
edge: 

"  Upon  my  word,  Brandon,  you  are  getting  more  complimentary 
every  year  of  your  life.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  and  you  were  the 
most  dashing  young  fellow  in  the  county  you  didn't  pay  half  so  many 
compliments ; — had  more  paid  you,  perhaps." 

It  irritated  Mr.  Brandon  excessively  to  be  called  "  Brandon,"  and 
especially  by  that  great,  hulking,  card-playing,  fox-hunting  parson.  So 
he  replied,  in  his  clear,  sharp  voice, — 

"  Pray  pardon  me,  Steptoe,  but  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  don't 
think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did,"  replied  the  burly  clergyman.  "Don't  you 
remember  once  goinc  to  the  races  at  the  Foxtown  course,  and  your 
entering  for  the  hurdle-race  for  gentlemen  riders,  and  getting  thrown  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand,  and — ^ha !  ha ! — my  picking  you  up — ^you 
never  weighea  more  than  a  feather — ^and  carrying  you  off  the  track  ?" 
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"  Can't  say  I  do/*  snarled  Mr.  Brandon ;  "  but  if  there  was  any 
running  at  the  Foxtown  track  you  were  pretty  certain  to  be  there." 

"  Yes,*'  cheerfully  returned  the  reverend  gentleman,  taking  his 
coat-tails  under  his  arm,  and  standing  with  his  Imck  to  the  fire,  '^  I  like 
a  good  horse-race, — I  always  did, — ^and  a  good  game  of  whist,  and  a 
decanter  of  good  wine,  and  the  light  from  woman's  eyes  to  guide  us 
thiongh  this  vale  of  tears." 

*'  For  my  part,"  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  with  freezing  dignity, "  neither 
horae-races  nor  cards  nor  wine  have  the  charm  they  once  had.  Only," 
with  a  gallant  bow  to  Mrs.  Weston,  who  proposed  to  let  them  have  it 
out  whSe  she  enjoyed  it,  *^  the  light  from  woman's  eyes  is  as  bright,  as 
beautiful,  to  me  as  ever." 

As  Mr.  Brandon  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  remained  steadily 
impervious  to  the  light  of  woman's  eyes  during  a  considerable  bachelor- 
hood and  a  lonjzer  widowerhood,  Mrs.  Weston  felt  convinced  he  was 
making  game  of  the  light  of  woman's  eyes :  so  she  thought  it  well  to 
change  the  subject 

"  Toinette,"  she  said,  with  alacrity,  "  where  is  Miss  Fisher?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Toinette,  diffidently.  "I  got  tired 
walking  in  the  park,  and  she  told  me  I  might  come  home." 

Mr.  Brandon  cackled  at  the  dear  child's  innocence : 

''  Ah,  little  Toinette,  Miss  Fisher  was  very  agreeably  engaged  when 
she  allowed  you  to  come  home  alone.  A  remarkably  handsome  young 
woman  Miss  Fisher." 

"With  whom  was  Miss^ Fisher  engaged?"  asked  Mrs.  Weston, 
sharply. 

"  With  Mr.  Algernon  Weston,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Brandon, 
blandly.  He  thought  he  owed  her  something  for  letting  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steptoe  browbeat  him. 

"  Ah  ?"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  unconcernedly. 

She  had  such  sublime  confidence  in  Algy's  commercial  instinct  that 
she  felt  no  fear  of  Miss  Fisher.  If  it  had  been  Henry,  now,  she  might 
have  feared. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Algy  walked  in.  He  was  distinct- 
ively the  son  of  Sandy  Weston,  a  little  toned  down,  perhaps,  and  con- 
siderably polished  up,  but  bone  of  Sandy  Weston's  bone,  and  flesh  of 
Sandy  Weston's  flesh.  His  sallow  complexion  was  a  little  flushed ;  he 
was  rather  a  weU-made  young  fellow,  and  had  been  drilled  in  etiquette 
by  his  mother.  Therefore  he  appeared  well  when  he  entered  the  room 
and  saluted  his  mother's  guests. 

"Ah,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr,  Brandon,  shaking  his  finger 
waggishly  at  Aigy, "  it's  the  second  time  I  have  seen  you  this  afternoon. 
The  first  time  you  were  very  much  engaged, — with  a  young  lady." 

Al^  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  carefully-brushed  hair : 

"  Well — er, — the  fact  was,  I  met  Toinette  and  her  governess ^" 

Mr.  Steptoe  broke  out  into  a  jovial  laugh  : 

"  No  harm  done,  my  fine  young  fellow.  What  better  should  you 
be  doing  than  cultivating  a  pretty  girl  ?  By  Gteorge,  if  any  pretty 
girl  notices  me  she  don't  find  rault  widi  my  not  returning  it — ha !  ha  r 

Algy  beamed  gratefully  at  him  :  he  had  always  thought  Mr.  Bran- 
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don  an  old  curmudgeon^  and  now  he  knew  it  To  go  and  tell  on  him 
like  that ! 

Like  a  great  many  other  people  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
brains,  Mrs.  Weston  was  liable  to  form  an  hypothesis  and  make  the 
facts  fit  it.  She  had  assumed  that  her  son  Henry  was  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  Miss  Fisher's  charms,  and  that  had  been  one  reason  why  she 
was  eager  to  get  him  off  to  Europe.  Henry  Weston  had  never  looked 
at  the  governess  twice,  or  thought  of  her  at  all  except  that  she  impressed 
him  as  rather  obsequious  and  having  a  pair  of  very  sharp  and  hungry 
eyes  under  her  pretty  eyebrows.  The  Madam  had  also  rashly  assumea 
that  Algy  was  on  a  still  hunt  for  money ;  and  a  great  deal  had  gone  on 
under  her  very  eyes  between  Master  Algy  and  Miss  Fisher,  who  was 
four  or  five  years  older  than  he.    But  she  suddenly  took  alarm. 

^^  Algy  is  forced  to  put  up  with  substitutes,  Mr.  Brandon,  when  he 
can't  have  Elizabeth's  society,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  with 
much  deliberation,  "that  Algy  cares  a  fig  about  Elizabeth's  soci^." 
This  was  true ;  but  Algy  had  not  had  the  nerve  to  come  out  and  say  so 
even  privately  to  his  mother.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  rather  pleased 
at  this  subterfuge. 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Brandon,"  said  he, — ^and  suddenly  stopped, 
for  Miss  Fisher  had  walked  noiselessly  into  the  room,  and  might  have 
heard  the  little  discussion.  Her  eyes  were  blazing  and  her  cheeks 
flushed.     Mrs.  Weston,  not  displeased  to  find  fault,  gave  a  start : 

"  How  you  frighten  one,  Miss  Fisher  !  creeping  in  like  that !" 

Miss  Fisher  responded  very  humbly, '"  I  will  try  to  announce  my 
arrival  in  future,  Mrs.  Weston."  Then  the  gentlemen  rose  and  shook 
hands  with  her. 

Both  of  them  observed  that  Algy  Weston  looked  a  little  sheepish. 
Mr.  Steptoe  despised  him  for  his  want  of  spirit  in  not  speaking  up  for 
the  woman  be  was  accused  of  admiring,  and  Mr.  Brandon  despised  him 
for  not  having  wit  enough  to  get  out  of  it.  As  for  Mrs.  Weston,  the 
scales  fell  from  her  eyes:  she  saw  Algy's  constraint,  and  she  called 
herself  a  fool. 

"It  shall  not  go  any  further,  at  least,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "  I 
will  dismiss  her  at  midsummer."  She  was  too  practical  a  woman  to 
organize  a  persecution  against  Miss  Fisher. 

Then  Mr.  Weston  shambled  in,  and  dipner  was  announced,  and 
Mr.  Steptoe  gallantly  offered  his  arm  to  Toinette,  allowing  Mr.  Brandon 
the  privily  of  carirying  Mrs.  Weston  in ;  and,  Miss  Fisher  throwing 
a  look  half  of  entreaty  and  half  of  command  at  Algy,  that  young 
gentleman  offered  her  his  arm  shyly,  and  Mr.  Weston  got  along  with- 
out anybody.  Nobody  in  that  house  took  any  particular  notice  of  Mr. 
Weston,  except  his  son  Henry  whei^  he  was  at  home,  who  treated  him 
with  scrupulous  respect.  At  the  dinner-table  the  admirable  merm — 
Mrs.  Weston  was  a  famous  housekeeper — and  some  of  the  dead-and- 

Sne  Colonel  Weston's  glorious  old  port  put  both  Mr.  Brandon  and 
r.  Steptoe  in  high  good  humor.  They  forgot  their  ancient  enmity, 
and  the  parson,  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  looked  another  way 
when  Mr.  Brandon  filled  his  glass, — which  was  not  seldom.    Even 
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Algy  Weston's  sallow  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he  essayed  some  small 
attentions  to  Miss  Fisher,  inspired  with  Dutch  courage;  for  in  those 
days  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  be  jovial  at  table.  Sandy  Weston  ate 
his  dinner  and  drank  his  wine  in  silence :  he  was  anxious  to  be  through 
and  get  back  to  his  everlasting  account-books.  Both  Mrs.  Weston  and 
Miss  Fisher  had  a  glass  or  two  of  rich  old'jKjrt,  and  certainly  the  color 
deepened  in  Mrs.  Weston's  fair  fece,  and  she  renewed  her  determination 
to  get  rid  of  Miss  Fisher  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

After  dinner  they  all  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  card- 
table  was  brought  out.     Mr.  Weston  had  disappeared. 

"  Who  will  play  ?  Who  will  play  V  cried  the  parson,  bustling  round 
and  rubbing  his  hands.  He  always  looked  forward  to  whist  at  Hale- 
Weston.    Mrs.  Weston  was  a  superb  player,  and  so  was  Mr.  Brandon. 

"You  and  I,  Mrs.  Weston,"  he  shouted, — " no  cutting  for  partners, 
— and  Brandon — Mr.  Brandon,  I  mean,  dash  it,  and-^: — " 

"  Miss  Fisher,''  suggested  Mrs.  Weston,  in  a  tone  very  discouraging 
to  Miss  Fisher.  That  young  lady,  who  seemed  trained  never  to  as- 
sert herself,  promptly  disclaimed  any  desire  to  play :  "  Oh,  I  couldn't, 
really.  With  such  splendid  players !  I  should  be  frightened  to  death  !" 
And,  continuing  to  refuse  with  some  eagerness,  Mrs.  Weston  coldly  re- 
marked,— 

"  We  will  excuse  you." 

Miss  Fisher  then  seized  Toinette  and  carried  her  off  to  French  verbs. 
After  this,  of  course,  Algy  had  to  take  the  fourth  place.  The  cards 
were  shuffled  and  dealt.  Mr.  Steptoe  lay  back  the  picture  of  genuine 
content.  He  had  had  a  good  dinner  and  a  royal  decanter  of  wine,  and 
he  was  set  down  to  cards,  which  he  adored,  with  a  pretty  woman  who 
was  likewise  an  admirable  whist-player, — and  this  last  was  much.  Mr. 
Steptoe  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  charm  of  winning  those  little 
piles  of  gold  dollars  which  in  those  days  lay  on  every  whist-table,  by 
the  side  of  every  player,  whether  man  or  woman.  And  then  Hector 
had  just  brought  in  a  big  bowl,  supplemented  by  an  earthen  pitcher  full 
of  apple  tod<5^,  which  he  put  on  the  hearth,  close  up  to  the  polished 
'brass  andirons,  and  tenderly  nursed  to  keep  it  warm. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  not  so  happy.  He  had  doubts  of  Alg/s  whist- 
playing,  and  would  much  rather  have  been  in  his  own  library  at  Sparrow 
Point  just  then,  with  his  intimate  friend  and  closest  conipanion  Hora- 
tius  Flaccus.  The  playing  began.  Mrs.  Weston  led  6u  in  her  usual 
fine  style,  and  soon  cornered  Algy,  who  lost  his  nerve,  played  wildly, 
and  finally  threw  away  the  rubber  by  forcing  out  all  the  trumps  for 
nothing  and  letting  Mr.  Steptoe  make  seven  small  diamonds  running. 
Mr.  Brandon  laid  down  his  cards  in  a  cold  rage. 

"  Young  man,"  said  he,  severely,  *^  do  you  call  this  whist-playing  ? 
I  insist  upon  knowing." 

"  I  d---do,  sir,"  stammered  Algy,  who  had  a  little  impediment  in 
his  speech  which  always  came  out  when  he  was  frightenect.  And  the 
courage  that  came  from  the  port  wine  was  all  gone,  while  the  apple 
toddy  hadn't  come  on. 

"Algernon  is  a  most  dreadful  player,"  remarked  Mrs.  Weston, 
calmly.    "  He  has  no  judgment" 
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**  Not  a  bit,"  fervently  added  Mr.  Brandon. 

Poor  Algy  by  this  time  was  almost  in  tears. 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  Mr.  Steptoe,  "  here's  a  pretty  quarrel  in  my 
parish.  Brandon,  give  it  to  him.  Algy,  be  a  man.  Don't  be  cowed, 
Doy.  "Why,  Grod  bless  my  soul,  there  is  the  apple  toddy  boiling  over  I 
Hector !    Hector  1" 

Hector  had  dropped  off  into  the  cat-nap  which  the  African  is  ever 
prone  to  take,  but  at  this  stentorian  call  he  jumped  two  feet  in  the  air, 
and,  before  he  opened  his  eyes,  bawled,  "  Yessir !  Then,  running  as  fast 
as  his  dignity  as  major-domo  would  permit,  he  seized  the  earthen  pitcher 
and  poured  the  decoction  into  the  great  India  china  bowl.  A  delicious 
steam  arose  which  filled  the  room  with  its  fragrance.  Mr.  Steptoe 
sniffed  vigorously.  Mr.  Brandon,  though,  was  too  cross,  driven  thereto 
by  Algy's  whist-playing,  even  to  look  at  the  punch-bowl,  although  he 
submitted  to  accepting  a  punch-can  full  from  Hector's  urgent  solicita- 
tion, and  then  had  it  filled  five  times  successively.  Mr.  Steptoe,  in  his 
favorite  attitude  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  kept  Hector  busy  with  the 
ladle.  Algy  went  and  sat  by  Mr.  Brandon,  sipping  his  toddy  cau- 
tiously. Mr.  Brandon  complained  of  a  stricture  of  the  throat  which 
kept  him  from  enjoying  his  apple  toddy,  yet  managed  to  consume  as 
much  as  anybody. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  remarked  Mr.  Steptoe,  with  a  wink. 
"What's  tlie  matter  with  your  throat,  Brandon,  is,  your  palate's 
down." 

"  Pish  !"  answered  Mr.  Brandon.  "  Palate's  down  !  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  man  in  Virginia,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
who  would  believe  in  that  old  superstition.  My  tonsils  are  enlarged. 
How  can  a  man's  palate  be  down  when  his  palate  is  never  up?" 

"  Just  let  me  take  a  look,"  urged  Mr.  Steptoe. 

"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Brandon,  curtly. 

"Some  people,"  remarked  Mrs.  Weston,  smiling  a  little  wickedly, 
"  are  nervous  atx)ut  small  ailments." 

"  Sirrah,"  said  Mr.  Brandon  to  Hector,  "  bring  a  candle  here.  Now, 
Steptoe," — Mr.  Brandon  was  careful  never  to  put  a  prefix  to  Mr.  Step- 
toe s  name, — "  come  and  look  your  fill.  See  where  my  palate's  gone 
to,  and,  damme,  sir,  bring  it  up,  if  it  hasn't  dropped  out  of  sight.'" . 

Mr.  Brandon  stretchwi  his  mouth  wide,  ana  Mr.  Steptoe,  his  fore- 
head all  puckered  up,  examined  carefully  the  chasm,  while  Hector, 
holding  the  candle,  peered  anxiously  over  his  shoulder. 

"  I  see  what  it  is,"  triumphantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Steptoe.  "  Sneer 
if  you  choose,  your  palate's  downy — enlai^ed,  and  down  &rther  than  it 
ought  to  be." 

"  Marse  Greor^,"  said  Hector  earnestly  to  Mr.  Brandon,  "  ef  yo' 
palate's  down,  'tain't  nuttin'  gwi'  do  you  no  good,  'scusin'  'tis  h'istin' 
it  up  by  de  palate-lock  of  yo'  h'yar,  on  top  o'  yo'  hade.  Las'  week  I 
done  drawed  up  de  palates  ob  nine  o'  de  cullud  chillen  on  dis  heah 
Hale- Weston  plantation.  De  sutny  is  suppin'  in  de  ar  roun'  about 
heah  dat  makes  folks'  palates  fall.  Sometimes  I  c'yarn  pull  hard 
enough  on  de  palate-lock,  an'  I  has  ter  git  a  leetle  stick,  an'  wrop  de 
h'yar  roun'  it,  an'  twis'  an'  twis'.    Dat  brings  hit  up,  sho'." 
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Mr.  Brandon  put  down  his  punch-can  and  critically  surveyed 
Hector. 

"  By  all  means/'  he  remarked,  sardonically,  "  try  that  enlightened 
method  on  me.  Get  the  leetle  stick,  if  you  choose,  and,  as  soon  as  you 
locate  the  lock^  twist  it  until  the  palate  comes  up  or  my  head  comes 
oC 

*'Marse  Greorge,  I  kin  see  de  very  lock  stannin'  up  on  yo'  hade/' 

"  That  simplifies  things  still  more,"  calmly  observed  Mr.  Brandon. 
"Go  ahead.'' 

That  anybody  should  for  a  moment  take  him  seriously  never 
dawned  upon  Mr.  Brandon ;  but  Hector,  being  of  a  literal  turn,  and 
moreover  anxious  to  show  his  skill  before  white  folks,  unexpectedly 
reached  over  and  seized  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  Mr.  Brandon  s 
head,  and  apparently,  with  the  first  pull,  he  found  the  top  of  Mr. 
Brandon's  head  in  his  hand.  The  master  of  Sparrow  Point  wore  a 
"scratch,"  wnich  matched  exactly  the  rest  of  his  hair  and  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  his  moustache.  It  was  an  ornament  whose  existence  was 
unsuspected  by  his  nearest  friends,  so  well  had  art  supplanted  nature. 
Mrs.  Weston  gave  a  little  scream  ;  Mr.  Steptoe  roarea  with  laughter ; 
but  Hector,  turning  the  ghastly  ash  color  which  terror  produces  m  the 
blackest  n^o,  glanced  at  the  appalling  object  in  his  hand,  shrieking, 
"  Grood  Gk)]3  A'mightyl  I  done  tore  he  hade  off  I"  and  dashed  madly 
out  of  the  nearest  door.  "  I  gwi'  fur  de  doctor !"  he  panted  as  he 
ran.     "  I  gwi'  fotch  IW  Peyton !" 

"  You  infernal  scoundrel,"  thundered  Mr.  Brandon  after  him,  "I'll 
pay  you  for  this !" 

Meanwhile,  he  had  jumped  up  and  was  lunging  wildly  around  after 
his  wig.    Mrs.  Weston  had  caught  it  as  it  fell.    ^ 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said,  soothingly. 

Mr.  Brandon  snatched  it,  clapped  it  awry  on  his  head,  and,  elaring 
at  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  ha-ha'd  as  if  he  would  explode,  and 
at  Algy,  who  feebly  echoed  the  clergyman's  deep-chested  laugh,  turned 
to  Mrs.  Weston.     For  once  his  temper  got  the  better  of  him  : 

"  When  next  you  invite  me  to  Hale- Weston,  madam,  inform  me  if 
that  clerical  jackanapes  is  to  be  present,  and  I'll  decline,  madam.  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  evening."     And  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the  door. 

"Algy,  AJ^,  run  and  apologize;  have  his  horse  got  for  hira," 
cried  Mrs.  Weston,  wiping  her  eyes.     And  Algy  hurried  afl^  him. 

Mr.  Steptoe  redoubled  his  guffaw. 

"Mr.  Steptoe,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  laughing,  but  trying  to  look 
grave,  "you  snouldn't  have  laughed." 

"  I  didn't  laugh,  ma'am,  any  more  than  you  did.  It  was  Hector's 
excess  of  zeal." 

"  Quite  true.    I  can  lay  it  all  on  Hector." 

Mr.  Steptoe,  stiU  chuckling,  rose  and  made  a  final  assault  on  the 
punch-bowl,  and  then,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  bade  Mrs.  Weston  sood-by, 
assuring  her  of  his  delightful  evening,  and  desiring  to  be  remembered  to 
Mr.  Weston, — a  ceremony  he  never  omitted. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Weston  remained  seated  before  the  fire, 
thinking  not  of  Mr.  Brandon  nor  of  Mr.  Steptoe,  but  of  her  son  Alger- 
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non.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done  at  once.  Of  course  it  would 
be  useless  to  say  anything  to  Miss  Fisher.  "  An  artful  minx,  she  wx>uld 
like  nothing  better  than  for  me  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,"  thought  Mrs. 
Angie,  snapping  her  small  white  teeth.  With  Algy  something  might  be 
done :  a  threat  to  leave  him  out  of  his  father's  will  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  bring  him  round,  and  Algy  knew  well  enough  that  Mr.  Weston's 
testamentary  intentions  'would  be  strictly  supervised  by  Mrs.  Weston. 
Yes,  she  would  wait  for  Algy  and  talk  to  him. 

After  half  an  hour  Algy  sauntered  back.  He  had  been  lulled  into 
fancied  safety.  He  thought  his  mother  had  not  noticed  anything.  So, 
when  he  opened  the  door  and"  saw  her  yellow  drapery  floating  over  the 
sofa,  he  had  an  unpleasant  turn. 

"Algy,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  "come  here.  I  want  to  speak  with 
you." 

Had  it  been  that  cherished  elder  son,  she  would  have  said,  sweetly, 
"  My  son,  come  to  your  mother :  she  desires  to  speak  with  you  for  your 
own  good  and  happiness ;"  but  Algy  was  plain  Algy,  and  soft  speech 
was  wasted  on  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  his  mother,  turning  towards  him  as  he  seated 
himself  awkwardly  astride  of  a  chair,  "  that  you  have  been  somewhat 
attentive  to  Miss  Fisher." 

Algy  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I  have." 

"  And  do  you  think  it  the  proper  thing  for  a  young  man  in  your 
position  to  pay  attentions  to  a  girl  you  can  never  marry? — a  hired 
employee  of  your  mother's  house  ?" 

Mrs.  Weston  sat  Jbolt  upright  now.  She  had  chosen  to  put  it  on 
that  ground,  because  she  was  very  careful  not  to  put  him  on  the  de- 
fensive as  r^arded  Miss  Fisher;  for  Algy,  although  not  a  first-class 
specimen,  was  yet  a  man. 

"  But,  mother,"  said  Algy,  looking  around,  "  I  can  marry  her  if  I 
want  to." 

"  You  forget,  Algy,  her  position." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  Algy,  stoutly.  "  She  is  a  lady  as  mucli 
as — as  much  as  anybody." 

"  But  if  the  match  were  not  agreeable  to  me  and  your  father  it 
would  make  an  entire  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  property 
between  Henry  and  yourself." 

This  seemed  to  strike  Algy.     He  meditated  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  But  Henry  may  not  marry  to  suit  you  either,"  he  said,^at  last. 

"  Impossible  !"  said  his  mother,  proudly.  "  I  doubt  not  there  is  an 
understanding  between  Henry  and  Anne  Brandon.  She  is  not  rich, 
but  she  herself  is  unexceptionable;  and  I  had  hoped,  Algernon,  that 
you  might  fancy  Elizabeth." 

For  the  first  time  Algy  showed  some  spirit : 

"  Good  God,  mother !  I  wouldn't  marry  Elizabeth  Brandon  if  she 
had  a  mint  of  money." 

"And  why  not,  pray,  ray  young  cockatoo?  She  is  beautiful, — 
twice  as  good-looking  as  Miss  Fisher." 

"That's  so,"  said  Algy,  doggedly,  "but  I  can't  stand  Elizabeth. 
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%e  talks  too  mach^  and  works  fimcnr-work  all  the  time^  and|  what 
with  stadyiDe  her  own  good  looks  and  laying  traps  to  get  married,  she 
has  no  time  for  anything  else.  And  besides/'  he  continnedi  shuffling 
his  fiaet  awkwardly,  and  blustering  a  little,  ^'  I  b-b-believe  she  wants  to 
marry  me ;  and  that,"  said  simple  Algy,  quite  solemnly,  "  is  what  I 
can't  abide !" 

At  that  unpropitious  moment  Miss  Fisher  suddenly  stood  before 
Mrs.  Weston.    She  had  entered  in  the  silent  way  peculiar  to  her. 

'^  I  hope/'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^^  that  I  am  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  I  am  the  subject  of  dispute  between  you." 

"  You  are  mistaken/'  said  Mrs.  Weston,  coolly.  "  We  were  having 
no  dispute, — only  an  amicable  discussion,  in  which  your  name,  I  must 
confess,  occurred  incidentally.  I  was  advising  my  son  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  Elizabeth  Brandon." 

''  But  he  can't,"  said  Miss  Fisher,  holding  up  her  head  very  proudly. 

"And  pray  why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Weston,  with  corresponding 
haughtiness. 

"  Tell  her,  Algy,"  demanded  Mias  Fisher. 

Algy  got  up  and  sat  down  again.  He  looked  very  miserable. 
"  Now,  don't,  Maria/'  he  said,  imploringly.  "  You  don't  know  my 
mother.  It  wouldn't  do  to  tell  her  all  at  once."  Poor  Algy  was  so 
scared  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  coldly.  "  Your  own  tone 
tells  all.  I  think  I  may  mention  to  you,  as  I  did  to  my  son,  that  the 
marriage  not  being  agreeable  to  either  myself  or  Mr.  Weston,  it  will 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  division  of  the  property." 

"  I  can't  help  that/'  said  Algy,  coming  into  the  conversation.  "  I've 
promised  Miss  Fisher  to  marry  her,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it." 

Miss  Fishtr's  face  brightened. 

"  You  are  over  age,"  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  looking  straidit  at  him. 
"  You  know  all  the  disadvantages.  There  is  some  years'  difference  be- 
tween you,  I  think.     Miss  Fisher  is  probably  seven  years  your  senior." 

"  Only  two/'  said  Miss  Fisher,  turning  very  red. 

"  Very  #ell,"  responded  Mrs.  Weston.  "  In  making  your  arrange- 
ments, however,  remember  that  a  continued  residence  at  Hale- Weston 
is  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  know,''  said  Miss  Fisher, "  that  you  may  have  had  other  plans  for 
Algernon.  I  don't  know  a  word  that  you  have  uttered,  but  i  suspect 
that  you  have  mentioned  to  him  that  it  was  unbecoming  to  pay  me 
secret  attentions  and  to  have  a  secret  understending  between  us. 

^'  You  could  not  have  guessed  better  had  you  overheard  every 
word,"  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  taking  up  her 
&n  and  fannine  herself. 

"  Yet,"  said  Miss  Fisher,  in  a  very  humble  manner,  "you  were  not 
only  secretly  engaged,  but  almost  married  before  your  parents  knew 
of  it." 

Could  this  be  Miss  Fisher?  Mrs.  Weston  examined  her  critically. 
The  transformation  was  calculated  to  stagger  her. 

"  Algernon/'  said  Mrs.  Weston,  "  I  wish  to  resume  our  interrupted 
ocmversation  in  my  dressing-room." 
Vol.  XLIII.— a 
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*'  And/'  continued  Miss  Fisher,  i^oring  Mrs.  Weston's  ignoring 
of  hoTf  ^*  jou  probably  brought  it  up  that  in  manying  me  he  would  be 
marryine  beneath  his  position." 

'^  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  that  fiict  to  yon/'  said  Mrs.  Weston, 
with  chill  politeness,  ^*  but,  since  you  yourself  have  surmised  it,  I  did 
make  that  observation  to  my  son." 

''That  is  inconsistent  of  yon,  Mrs.  Weston,"  said  Miss  Fisher, 
letting  an  accent  of  soraethine  like  triumph  into  her  tone.    ''  Your  own 

marriaee  was ^"    Here  she  stopped.    Even  Miss  Fisher  could  go 

no  fiulher. 

Mrs.  Weston  rose  majestically.  "Algernon,"  she  said,  "I  must 
request  you  to  open  the  door  for  me.  I  do  not  care  to  remain  longer 
the  target  for  insolence  in  my  own  house.  When  you  are  as  old  as 
Miss  Fisher  you  will  probably  condemn  it  as  much  as  I  do  now." 

AW  rose  and  obediently  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Weston  sailed  out, 
her  yellow  silk  train  rustling  after  her,  her  beautiful  proud  head  a 
little  higher  than  usual.  Surely  Miss  Fisher  did  not  look  exactly  of 
the  same  clay  as  her  lover's  mother. 

Algy  closed  the  door  carefully,  and,  coming  back  to  his  affianced, 
said,  in  a  tone  half  frightened  and  half  amused, — 

"  You've  done  it  this  time,  sure." 

"  I  have,"  responded  Miss  Fisher,  suddenly  dropping  her  humble 
tone  for  one  rather  arrogant,— everybody  bullied  poor  Algy, — "  and  I 
don't  think  she'll  ever  raise  any  of  those  same  objections  to  me  again." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


And  how  fared  it  with  Anne  Brandon  in  those  dajrs? 

Happily  for  her,  she  had  a  stubborn  pride  that  kept  the  world  firom 
knowing  how  very  deep  a  wound  she  had  received  when  Henir  Weston 
went  away.  Mrs.  Thorpe  declared  she  had  always  known  that  Anne 
did  not  care  a  pin  about  Henry  Weston,  and  thought  she  detected 
symptoms  of  a  mutual  falling  in  love  between  Anne  and  Algv.  The 
kind  old  doctor,  who  saw  &rther  through  his  big  gold  spectacles  than 
anybody  in  the  neighborhood,  had  suspected  that  Anne  suffered  a  good 
deal  at  the  very  time  that  she  treated  Henry  Weston  most  cavalierly ; 
but  when  he  had  been  gone  six  months  the  doctor  concluded,  much  to 
his  own  satis&ction,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake :  Anne's  steady  cheerful- 
ness was  against  his  first  supposition. 

She  had  more  trouble  m  keeping  her  secret  from  her  fiither  than 
from  anybody  else.  If  Mr.  Brandon  loved  anything  on  earth,  it  was 
his  youngest  daughter.  With  all  his  faults  of  temper,  and  his  reck- 
less tongue,  he  was  more  companionable  to  her  than  Elizabeth,  with 
her  vapid  gravity,  and  dear  old  Miss  Pryor,  who  had  long  ago  ^ven 
Anne  up  as  a  problem  too  deep  for  her.  Why  Anne  was  not  satisfied 
to  do  fancy-work,  and  would  insist  upon  superintending  the  making  of 
the  n^roes'  clothes,  when  there  was  Joanna,  the  head  seamstress,  to 
do  it.  Miss  Pryor  couldn't  imagine.  But  Anne,  by  tact  and  wariness, 
concealed  even  from  her  fisither  what  Henry  Weston  was  to  her. 
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"  I  had  hoped  once  to  see  you  play  the  fool,  my  dear/*  he  said, 
'^  JQSt  to  round  oat  my  theory  that  human  nature  always  does  play  the 
fool  whenever  it  has  a  chance.    But  you  didn't.'* 

"  You  need  by  no  means  despair,'*  replied  Anne.  '*  I  dare  say  I 
shall  live  to  play  the  fool  many  times  yet^  as  I  have  done  in  the  past." 
And  she  laughed  with  such  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  wish  that 
Mr.  Brandon  set  it  down  as  certain  that  Henry  Weston  was  consider- 
ably the  more  scorched  of  the  two. 

But  to  Anne  no  such  belief  was  possible.  Whatever  she  might 
have  wished,  or  tried  to  think,  the  pain  she  endured  when  Henry 
Weston  was  really  gone,  the  blackness  of  the  days  that  followed,  made 
known  to  her  her  own  heart.  But  despair  has  no  real  hold  on  a  healthy 
young  person  of  twenty-one.  Anne  hated  herself  one  moment  that  she 
could  not  forget  him,  and  then  felt  prouder  of  loving  him  than  of  any- 
thing in  the  world.  Women  arc  naturally  learned  in  the  secrets  of  the 
heart  She  knew  that  she  could  easily  have  drawn  Henry  Weston  into 
an  pffer  before  he  left;  and  she  knew,  without  reasoning,  that  it  would 
not  have  made  her  happy. 

"  No,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  if  he  could  refrain,  it  is  better  that  he 
has  refrained ;  and  some  time — some  day — he  will  perhaps  realize  the 
feeling  that  made  me  let  him  go  rather  than  lift  a  hand  to  hold  him 
back.'^ 

And  then  came  the  sudden  news  of  Alsy  and  Miss  Fisher,  and 
the  commotion  it  raised  can  better  be  imaginea  than  described. 

One  snowy  afternoon,  soon  after  the  announcement  had  been  made, 
and  when  the  whole  county  was  as  yet  in  a  turmoil  to  know  what  Mrs. 
Weston  meant  to  do  about  it,  Mrs.  Weston  took  horse — for  she  still  rode 
as  oft«n  and  as  tirelessly  as  any  girl  in  the  county — and  put  out  to 
Sparrow  Point.  It  was  now  early  in  December.  Henry  Weston 
had  been  gone  nearly  seven  months,  and  the  Chevalier  Yaughan  four 
or  five.    The  latter  was  expected  back  every  day. 

In  those  seven  months  these  two  women,  who  both  loved  and  ad- 
mired Henry  Weston  more  than  any  human  being  in  the  world,  had 
got  closer  to  each  other  than  either  would  have  imagined.  Between 
ttiem  there  had  been  always  a  liking,  an  admiration,  and  a  certain  simi- 
larity of  taste.  Mrs.  Weston,  although  the  pleasures  and  the  splendors 
and  the  amusements  of  life  had  a  stronger  hold  on  her  than  anything 
else,  yet  had  naturally  a  good  understanding,  and  had  improved  it. 
Anne  Brandon  was  the  only  woman  of  her  near  acquaintance  to  whom 
die  was  not  superior  in  sense  and  education.  But  Mrs.  Weston,  being 
a  liberal  woman,  in  spite  of  a  good  many  shortcomings,  so  &rf&om 
likingher  less  for  that,  rather  liked  her  better.  Anne,  too,  felt  that 
Mrs.  VTeston  was  about  the  only  one  of  her  female  friends  who  did 
not  take  away  more  than  was  rendered  in  return.  The  turns  and  twists 
in  Mrs.  Weston's  character  very  often  aroused  surprise  and  disapproval 
on  the  part  of  the  dear  and  straightforward  Anne ;  but  Mrs.  Weston 
was  not  without  fiisdnation  for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  Anne 
could  not  but  feel  flattered  that  this  woman,  who  had  seen  so  much  and 
possessed  so  much,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  her  contempt  for  a  mean 
onderstanding,  should  court  her,  as  it  were.    Then,  she  was  Henry 
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Weston's  mother;  and,  whatever  might  be  said  of  her  tergiversations, 
her  devotion  to  bim  could  not  bat  redeem  her.  So  Anne  and  Mrs. 
Weston  were  drawn  together  by  manj  things,  the  strongest  bond  being 
the  invisible  one. 

Anne  ran  out  on  the  snow-«overed  porch  and  met  Mrs.  Weston  as 
she  jumped  lightly  off  her  horse : 

"  What  a  real  mercy  this  is  I  Papa  and  Elizabeth  have  gone  to  the 
Wickhams',  Miss  Pryor  can  hardly  speak,  she  is  so  hoarse,  and  here  I 
am,  tired  of  my  own  company  and  longing  for  somebody  else's.*' 

Mrs.  Weston  smiled,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  led  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

Sparrow  Point  was  by  no  means  the  noble  manor  that  Hale- Wes- 
ton was.  The  house  was  low  and  rather  shabby ;  the  furniture  was 
neither  modem  nor  abundant,  but  Anne  had  a  knack  of  arranging  the 
spindling  chairs,  and  draping  the  faded  curtains,  and  keeping  gYX>d  fires, 
that  gave  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  whole. 

Mrs.  Weston  sighed  deeply,  settled  herself  in  the  comer  of  the 
sofa  nearest  the  blaze,  and  b^n : 

"  Anne,  isn't  this  dreadfal  ? — ^about  Algy,  I  mean." 

Anne's  face  was  a  study :  a  smile  wotud  come  into  the  comers  of 
her  mouth,  which,  together  with  one  that  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
Mrs.  Weston's  eyes,  quite  destroyed  her  gravity.  It  was  impossible  to 
r^ard  Al^  and  Miss  Fisher  seriously.  She  could  not  help  laughing, 
nor  Mrs.  Weston  help  joining  her. 

''Dear  Mrs.  Weston,  I  know  it's  a  disappointment  to  you;  but 
parents  are  so  seldom  pleased  with  their  children's  choice." 

It  was  very  commonplace,  but  she  could  not  think  of  anything  else 
to  say.  There  was  nothing  against  Miss  Fisher,  really,  except  her 
want  of  fortune ;  and  Anne  would  scarcely  treasure  that  up  ajgainst 
her.    And,  besides,  thought  Anne,  Algy  was  a  very  ordinary  feLfow. 

Mrs.  Weston's  laugh  soon  died  away.  It  had  not  much  merriment 
in  it. 

''It's exasperating:  you'll  allow  that." 

"  Very,"  said  Annie,  heartily.  "  I  know  of  nothing  more  exas- 
perating than  two  persons  falling  in  love  with  each,  other  without  a 
shadow  of  ri^ht,  except  where  two  persons  who  ought  to  &11  in  love 
with  each  other  positively  refuse  to.  And  such  iniquity  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  common." 

*'  Luckily,"  remarked  Mrs.  Weston,  "  I  did  not  come  over  here  to 
be  soothed  and  comforted.  I  wanted  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
things  to  help  to  reconcile  me  to  it.  Mrs.  Thorpe  has  quoted  Scripture 
to  me  and  condoled  with  me  until  I  came  very  near  ordering  her  out 
of  the  house ;  and  those  foolish  Wickham  girls  made  me  a  special 
visit  to  show  me  a  dozen  disadvantages  in  the  match  I  had  never 
thonght  of  before.    The  idiots  I" 

"  Algy  might  easily  have  fitllen  in  love  with  one  of  the  Wickhams, 
—and  then  you  would  have  had  the  three  sisters  at  Hale- Weston  all 
(he  time,  and  Mary  would  have  played  on  the  piano,  and  Emma  and 
Janet  would  have  examined  every  article  in  the  Hale- Weston  bouae  a 
doieo  tinMB  a  day." 
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"Quite  true.  Even  Miss  Fisher — I  call  her  Maria  now, — -just 
think  of  ity  Anne ! — at  least  has  no  sisters/' 

^  Wliat  are  they  to  do  after  they  are  married  ?" 

"  Live  at  Hale- Weston.  Upon  reflection  I  agreed  to  it  temporarily. 
When  I  found  Algy  was  really  determined,  I  concluded  not  to  throw 
away  all  influence  over  him  and  leave  him  wholly  to  Maria, — ^the  little 
sly  thing :  so  I  told  them  they  might  stay  anyway  until  my  son  Henry 
comes  home ;  and  they  were  delighted.  Algy  hated  to  move,  and  Maria 
longs  to  go  visiting  with  me  in  me  coaicb-and-four.  But  I  am  deter- 
mined she  shan't  have  it  to  return  her  wedding  visits  in,  as  she  certainly 
expects.    She  shall  go  in  the  chaise.'' 

Anne  smiled :  "  If  I  countenanced  the  match  I  wouldn't  stop  at 
the  coach.    I  would  let  her  have  it." 

"No,  she  shall  have  nothing  but  the  chaise.  You  don't  know 
Maria." 

"Bad  as  it  is."  continued  Mrs.  Weston,  after  a  little  pause,  "it 
might  be  so  much  worse.  It  might  have  been  Henry.  Think  what 
that  would  have  been  to  me !  You  know,  I  formed  no  great  expecta- 
tions for  AW ;  but  what  mother  with  a  son  like  my  son  Heniy  would 
not  be  ambitious  for  him  ?  And,  Anne,  I  know  him  so  well  that  I 
don't  fear  for  him.  Is  not  that  comfortable?  Henry  has  such  ex- 
traordinary good  sense  I  rather  fear  that  his  high  ideal  of  marriage 
and  his  exacting  taste  will  cause  him  to  remain  single  much  longer 
than  I  could  wi9i." 

A  &int  color  stole  in  Anne's  cheeks.  "  If  Henry  does  anything 
unbecoming,  I  should  be  much  surprised,"  she  answered,  quite  natu- 
rally. 

Mrs.  Weston  cast  a  keen  look  on  Anne.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
girl  had  treated  Henry  Weston's  advances  lightly  ?  No,  it  could  not 
be.  And  how  well  satisfied  Mrs.  Weston  would  be  if,  some  dajr,  Anne 
should  be  the  next  daughter-4n-law !  Maria  should  feel  the  difference 
t^en,  and  would  have  to  pack,  and  the  coach-and-four  should  be  for 
returning  the  wedding  visits. 

Mrs.  Weston  had  lately  received  a  letter  from  her  son.  He  was  not 
quite  ready  to  b^n  his  tour  on  the  Continent.  The  French  girls  were 
very  pretty,  but  not  so  handsome  as  his  mother.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  the  Sparrow  Point  people  were,  and  was  Anne  as  gay  as  ever  ?  He 
thought  Algy's  marriage  a  very  good  thing  if  it  suited  Algy,  and  his 
&ther  and  mother  must  make  the  best  of  it.  It  wouldn't  do  to  be  hard 
on  poor  Miss  Fisher.  People  in  the  county  would  think  it  was  because 
she  had  no  money ;  and  that  would  be  mortifying,  as  well  as  unjust. 
He  sent  his  new  sister-in-law  a  present  by  the  Chevalier  Vaughan.  He 
had  carried  his  mother's  orders  to  a  modiste^  and  the  chest  would  go 
under  the  Chevalier's  charge.  She  Vould  find  in  it  a  miniature  of 
himself,  painted  by  Isabey.  It  was  much  better-looking  than  he  was, 
aa  Nancy  Brandon  would  certainly  say.  There  was  also  a  fan  apiece 
for  the  Brandons.  Anne's  he  had  selected  himself.  He  was  not 
certain  whether  he  would  stay  two  years  that  time.  Sometimes  he 
thought  he  would  return  to  Virginia  in  the  spring  and  spend  the  summer, 
going  back  to  Europe  in  the  fall.     French  politics  were  very  interesting : 
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the  king  had  never  got  over  the  Duke  de  Berri's  death ;  the  ministry 
was  unpopular^  etc.,  etc.  Mrs,  Weston  had  never  received  a  more  satia- 
factorj  letter.  If  he  did  come  home  in  the  spring,  instead  of  staying 
another  year,  it  did  not  matter.  The  expense  was  of  no  moment  And 
when  could  Henry  Weston's  home-coming  be  anything  else  than  joy  to 
her?  "* 

It  was  almost  dusk  when  she  left.  She  told  Anne  the  visit  had 
cheered  her  up.  After  all,  Algy  might  have  annoyed  her  a  great  deal 
more.  The  visit,  too,  had  brighten^  Anne.  When  she  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  she  felt  so  gay  she  went  to  the  piano-forte  and  sang. 
She  had  a  clear  soprano,  and  sang  ballads  very  well.  Miss  Pryor,  who 
came  in  the  room,  was  quite  pleased  to  see  her  so  full  of  spirits.  Anne 
ran  and  got  her  footstool  and  settled  her  comfortably,  and  made  her 
laugh  by  a  description  of  Mrs.  Weston's  visit  That  nicht  when  she 
looked  in  the  glass  she  smiled  at  the  reflection.  Her  cheeks  were  actu- 
aUy  getting  round  and  rosy,  and  she  had  had  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
although  Miss  Pryor  had  hardly  said  two  words,  and  she  had  been 
reduced  to  the  cat  for  company. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  course  Henry  Weston  tried  flight  He  went  to  London  and 
remained — nine  days,  trying  to  forget  Mademoiselle  Varien.  Of  course, 
also,  the  first  night  he  came  back  to  Paris  he  went  to  the  little  theatre, 
and,  in  his  joy  at  getting  back,  threw  a  louis-d'or  to  the  ticket-seller 
instead  of  two  francs,  and  gave  the  old  woman  who  showed  him  his 
place  a  five-franc  piece. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  once  seen,  or  tried  to  see,  his  inamorata, 
except  as  she  left  the  theatre.  The  &ct  was,  he  was  afraid.  But  fate 
seemed  determined  to  do  Mademoiselle  Varien  a  good  turn,  and  led 
Henry  Weston's  steps  to  her.  One  morning  he  found  himself  almost 
by  accident  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  theatre.  A  little  glove-shop 
with  a  flowering  acacia  showing  through  the  polished  glass  door  attracted 
him.  He  wanted  some  gloves  :  so  be  turned  the  knob  and  went  in. 
A  little  bell  tinkled  as  he  opened  the  door.  A  young  woman  arose 
from  a  seat  at  the  end  of  the  tidy  little  place.  Her  b^k  was  to  the 
light  Scarcely  had  the  young  man  realized  that  she  had  a  neat  figure 
dressed  in  a  plain  brown  gown,  when  she  got  near  enough  for  him  to 
see  she  was  Mademoiselle  Duval,— or  rather  Mademoisdle  Varien,  for 
he  did  not  then  even  know  her  name. 

"  What  will  Monsieur  have?''  she  asked,  in  a  pleasant  voice. 

A  shock  of  pleased  surprise  thrilled  through  Henry  Weston.  She 
worked  in  the  aaytime  as  well  as  at  night  She  must  then  be  good ; 
and  she  was  certainly  young  and  very,  very  pretty.  He  was  so  con- 
fused for  a  moment  widi  the  unexpected  meeting  that  he  lost  his  self- 
possession  :  he  could  only  murmur,  "  Gloves.'' 

Mademoiselle  Varien  took  down  a  box  from  the  counter  and  in 
a  business-like  way  opened  it  Something  in  her  quiet,  entirely- 
at-home  manner  suggested  to  Henry  Weston's  mind  that  he  might 
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be  mistakeo :  snrelj  this  oonventional  Parisian  woman  of  busineBS 
was  not  Mademoiselle  Varien  of  the  Th^fttre  Bourbon.  Ue  was  not 
naturally  a  coward^  and  when  his  courage  returned  it  came  back  in 
force. 

^^  Pardon^  mademoiselle,'^  he  asked,  after  he  had  selected  and  paid 
for  two  pairs  of  gloves :  "  may  1  ask  if  you  are  not  Mademoiselle 
Varien  of  the  Th^Atre  Bourbon?'' 

Mademoiselle  Varien  showed  very  nice  teeth  in  a  smile : 

"  Yes,  monsieur.  I  play  the  part  of  Ang^lique  in  *  The  Bandit's 
Adventures.' " 

''  Pardon  again,  mademoiselle :  you  must  be  very  industrious  to 
work  all  day  as  well  as  half  the  night" 

'*  One  must  live,  monsieur ;  and  the  salaries  at  the  Thtttre  Bourbon 
are  so  small  1  But  I  do  not  work  here  regularly.  I  lodge  over  the 
shop,  and  two  days  in  the  week  Madame  goes  out,  and  gets  me  to  stay 
until  she  returns.  I  am  always  glad  to  stay.  It  is  more  cheerful  here 
than  iu  my  apartment." 

The  typiod  Frenchwoman  is  exulicit  in  answering  questions. 

^'  I  have  seen  you  very  often  at  tbe  Thtttre  Bour^n,  mademoiselle, 
and  admired  your  performance  much." 

Mademoiselle  smiled  again  with  pleasure.  Henry  Weston  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  resources  for  continuing  the  conversation.  He  thought 
it  would  be  impertinent  for  him  to  stay  longer :  so,  taking  his  gloves, 
and  making  a  very  low  bow,  he  retired,  taking  care  to  remain  uncovered 
until  the  little  shop  door  clanged  behind  him. 

He  walked  home  in  an  ecstasy.  He  had  found  out  that  she  was 
beautifid,  and  he  had  also  found  out — conclusively,  so  he  thought — that 
she  was  good.  Perhaps  she  had  an  old  mother  to  support,  or  a  young 
sister  to  educate,  that  she  worked  so  hard  for.  B^utiful  charity! 
Before  Henry  Weston  got  to  his  lodgings  he  had  found  indications 
of  every  virtue  in  Mademoiselle  Varien. 

He  continued  to  go  to  the  Th6fttre  Bourbon,  and  eveir  night  he 
feasted  his  eyes  on  Mademoiselle  Varien.  One  night,  as  he  watched 
her  coming  out  of  the  blind  alley  on  her  way  home  aftier  the  perform- 
ance, he  saw  she  was  alone.  The  old  crone  was  not  with' her.  He  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  not  until  she  passed  did  he  curse  himself  for  an 
idiot  in  not  offering  to  take  her  home, — which  to  his  honest  mind  ap- 
peared perfectly  leeitimate  and  proper.  He  lay  awake  half  the  ni^ht 
swearing  at  himself  for  letting  that  friendless  beautiful  young  tbmg 
walk  unprotected  through  the  streets  of  Paris  at  ni^ht  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Mademoiselle  Varien  was  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herseUl 

The  next  night  he  was  promptly  on  hand  at  the  theatre  entrance, 
and  when  she  came  out  alone  ne  went  up,  and,  taking  off  his  hat, 
asked  in  his  very  best  French  if,  as  she  was  aloue,  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  protecting  Mademoiselle  as  far  as  her  own  door. 

Mademoiselle  stopped,  stared,  hesitated,  and  finally  consented.  He 
offered  her  his  arm,  which  Mademoiselle  declined.  This,  Henry 
Weston  thought  a  charming  piece  of  delicacy.  Then  he  had  to  find 
conversation. 
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'^  Mademoiselle,  we  ought  to  be  good  friends.  I  am  an  American. 
The  French  and  Americans  were  always  good  friends/' 

'^  Tes/'  said  Mademoiselle,  not  understanding  in  the  least  his  inter- 
national allusion. 

**  What  a  beautiful  city  Paris  is  P'  was  the  next  brilliant  remark 
Henry  Weston  hazarded. 

"  Charming,"  replied  Mademoiselle.  "  How  long  have  you  been  in 
Paris  r 

*^  Eight  months,  mademoiselle.  I  saw  you  first  at  the  Th^fttre 
Bourbon  more  than  six  months  ago." 

"  Yes,"  again  responded  Mademoiselle. 

Henry  Weston  soon  found  enough  to  talk  about,  but  his  companion 
was  very  quiet  She  really  did  not  understand  him  at  all.  Something 
in  his  eye  and  manner  conveyed  to  her  the  deep  respect  in  which  he 
held  her.  She  knew  she  was  doing  something  which  the  average 
French  girl  would  consider  inadmissible,  and  the  average  French 
actress  a  mere  trifle,  in  allowing  him  to  walk  home  with  her.  But 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Duval  was  neither  like  the  average  French  girl 
nor  yet  the  average  French  actress.  She  hated  her  profession.  She 
had  not  much  ambition  of  any  kind.  She  looked  forward  to  marrying 
a  prosperous  tradesman  and  sitting  at  the  desk  el^antly  dressed  and 
keepine  the  books ;  and  she  also  meant  to  marry  the  first  respectable 
man  who  asked  her.  She  was  pleased  by  Henry  Weston's  admiration, 
and  her  hesitation  at  accepting  his  escort  came  from  p  rapid  calculation 
in  her  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  being  recognized  through  her 
thick  veil.  Perhaps  he  might  be  some  rich  English  milor.  America 
she  had  certainly  heard  of,  although  she  could  not  locate  it :  she  had  a 
cousin  who  had  a  shop  in  New  York.  That  was  in  America  ?  And 
so  they  walked  on,  and  kept  up  rather  a  straggling  conversation  until 
they  came  to  Mademoiselle's  door,  when  Henry  Weston  bade  her  cere- 
moniously ^ood-night. 

After  that  he  escorted  her  home  every  night  for  two  weeks,  and 
got  deeper  and  deeper  in  love  with  his  somewhat  reticent  but  thoroughly 
well-behaved  inamorata.  Then  one  night  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and 
another  girl— a  strange,  awkward  creature,  apparently  first-cousin  to 
the  big  Jewess — was  in  Mademoiselle  Varien's  part.  Henry  Weston 
went  home  surprised,  grieved,  annoyed,  but  he  thought  perhaps  Jeanne 
was  slightly  ill ;  he  was  a  strong,  well-balanced  young  fellow,  not  prone 
to  nervous  apprehension,  and,  before  concluding  that  anything  serious 
was  the  matter,  he  waited  to  see  if  Mademoiselle  would  not  come  back 
in  a  night  or  two. 

The  day  after  he  had  an  appointment  with  the  Chevalier  Vaughan, 
of  whom  he  still  saw  much,  to  join  a  huntine-party  near  Fontainebleau. 
They  went,  and  were  caught  in  the  rain,  and  the  Chevalier  took  a  vio- 
lent cold.  He  asked  Henry  Weston  to  stay  with  him,  and,  inwardly 
chafing  and  raging,  the  young  man  yet  felt  himself  bound  to  stay. 
Thus  a  whole  week  passed  away  before  he  saw  Paris  again;  and  the 
very  first  evening  he  got  there  he  went  straight  to  the  Th^tre  Bourbon. 
The  first-cousin  of  the  Jewess  still  had  Mademoiselle  Varien's  place. 

Henry  Weston  instinctively  disliked  asking  the  theatre-people  for 
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any  news  of  her,  so  next  morning  he  rose  early  and  drove  out  in  a 
fiacre  to  the  little  shop.  It  was  closed,  and  on  the  door  was  a  sign :  it 
was  to  let 

He  inquired  of  a  perfumer  who  lived  near  by  if  he  knew  what  had 
become  of  the  keeper  of  the  glove-shop.  The  perfumer  shook  his 
head.  All  inquiries  in  the  neighborhocnl  were  vain.  The  shop  had 
been  closed  and  the  people  moved  out  some  days :  business  was  dull 
there :  the  perfumer  thought  of  moving  himself. 

Then,  as  a  last  resort,  he  concluded  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  ask  for 
news  of  her.  He  went  early  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  opened  the  ticket-window. 

"Can  you  tell  me,''  he  asked,  diflSdently  and  blushing  furiously, 
"what  has  become  of  Mademoiselle Varien?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  leisurely;  then,  after  a  pause,  "Perhaps  the 
manager  can.    This  way." 

It  was  worth  while  to  oblige  r^ular  patrons  who  always  took  the 
best  seats. 

Henry  Weston  opened  the  door^leading  into  the  ticket-man's  box, 
and  the  man  got  down  off  his  stool  and  opened  another  door  leading 
into  a  larger  office ;  and  there  sat  a  handsome  middle-aged  woman  at  a 
desk,  counting  tickets  and  money. 

Henry  W^on  had  been  considerably  puzzled  by  that  phase  of 
French  fife  in  which  women  conduct  three-fourths  of  the  business 
done,  but  he  concluded  that  the  lady-like  creature  before  him  was 
the  manager.    She  fixed  a  |)air  of  clear,  cold  eyes  on  him. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  stammered  he,  now  thoroughly  overcome  with 
bashfulness,  "  anything  of  Mademoiselle  Varien  who  played  here  up  to 
aweekaco?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Varien,"  said  Madame,  promptly,  "  was  dismissed 
last  week  for  scandalous  conduct" 

Henry  Weston's  heart  leaped  into  his  mouth.  He  waited  a  moment 
or  two  to  steady  himself,  and  Madame,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
imparting  the  news,  and  perhaps  suspected  the  identity  of  the  person 
before  her,  continued : 

"  Monsieur  my  husband,  who  is  mana^r,  is  very  particular  about 
the  proprieties.  As  long  as  the  ladies  of  Uie  theatre  are  anywhere 
about  the  building,  they  must  conduct  themselves  with  strict  propriety. 
Thus  we  maintain  the  character  of  the  house  and  secure  an  excellent 
patronage.  Mademoiselle  Varien  was  reported  to  have  a  friend  who 
audaciously  presented  himself  at  the  theatre  every  evening  to  take  her 
home.  Monsieur  told  her,  after  satisfjring  himself  that  it  was  true, 
that  such  shameless  behavior  could  not  1^  tolerated.  Besides,  there 
was  another  young  woman,  of  irreproachable  conduct,  who  could  take 
Mademoiselle  Varien's  part  at  a  less  price  far  better  than  Mademoiselle 
Varien :  so  Monsieur  dismissed  her.  I  know  nothing  of  her  present 
whereabouts." 

"  And  had  she  but  one  friend  ?"  asked  Henry  Weston,  his  heart  on 
fire.     "  And  was  this  you  tell  me,  all  ?" 

"  All  !  Monsieur,"  responded  Madame,  haughtily,  "  could  there 
be  any  more?    Excuse  me,  1  am  much  engaged.    Good-evening." 
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He  rushed  out  into  the  oool  night-air.  By  his  inexplicable  folly 
and  the  infernal  narrowness  of  French  customs  he  had  perhaps  driven 
an  innocent  creature  to  destruction.  Perhaps  she  was  starving, — 
she  I — and  her  old  mother  or  her  little  sister ;  but  he  remembered  she 
had  told  him  she  had  neither.  He  walked  rapidly  down  to  the  river. 
He  dreaded  and  feared  that  she  might  be  there, — ^might  have  been  there 
already.  How  fittally  convenient  were  those  black  waves,  those  dark 
arches !  How  many  bodies  a  week  were  drawn  from  its  depths  and 
laid  on  those  horrible  slabs  in  the  Moreue !  He  wandered  half  the 
night  up  and  down  the  river  across  the  bridges.  Of  course  he  found 
no  sign  of  her. 

Next  morning  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  went  to  the 
police :  the  police  of  Paris  were  thought  something  almost  superhuman 
in  those  days.  They  readily  undertook  for  a  good  round  sum  to 
find  her ;  but  after  a  week's  search  they  had  not  come  upon  a  trace 
of  her. 

Naturally  his  passion  increased  through  all  this  excitement  and  un- 
certainty. Naturally  he  said  to  himself  that  if  he  could  find  her  he 
would  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  making  her  his  wife, — that  is,  if 
she  would  marry  him ;  for  this  handsome,  rich  young  Virginian  more 
doubted  his  own  powers  of  pleasing  and  his  own  advantages  than  any- 
body else  did.  And  he  suffered  agonies  of  remorse :  it  was  he  who  had 
lost  her  her  respectable  employment;  if  she  killed  herself,  or  worse,  he 
would  be  to  blame. 

One  evening,  when  he  had  got  very  miserable  and  had  b^un  to 
lose  faith  in  the  police,  he  sat  in  his  apartment  eloomily  staring  at  the 
fire.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do  further.  The  police,  those  sleuth- 
hounds,  had  been  unable  to  help  him.  It  was  true  he  meant  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Paris  by  nieht  and  day  forever,  he  thought ;  but  he  real- 
ized with  a  heavy  heart  the  remote  chances  that  he,  a  foreigner,  should 
find  her  when  trained  detectives  could  not.  It  was  quite  dusk, — just 
the  time  the  quays  and  bridges  had  their  most  terrible  fiiscination  for 
him, — ^the  time  when  suicides  are  most  secure  from  interruption  when 
they  embark  for  the  unknown  shore  by  way  of  the  Seine.  He  heard  a 
knock  at  his  door. 

Something  made  him  jump  from  his  chair :  it  was  a  timid  knock, 
like  a  woman's,  and  he  knew  no  woman  in  Paris  to  come  to  him  or  to 
send  to  him,  but  one. 

He  opened  the  door. 

Tes,  it  was  she.  She  looked  ill  and  weary  and  very  poor.  Henry 
Weston  seized  her  hands  and  looked  with  a  keen  a^ny  into  her  &oe, 
as  if  he  meant  to  read  what  was  there  written.  A  look  of  confidence 
came  into  his  own  face.  Jeanne  looked  like  one  who  has  seen  pain, 
hunger,  and  privation  since  he  saw  her  last. 

^^  Monsieur,  I  know  I  ought  not  to  come  to  you,"  said  she,  looking 
down.  » 

"  Why  not?  Why  not?"  demanded  he.  "  Was  it  not  through  me 
that  you  lost  your  place?  In  my  country,  no  gentleman  would  I^  a 
young  woman  whom  he  knew  and  respected  go  through  the  streets 
alone  at  night" 
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*^  What  a  very  stranee  oountay  1"  said  Jeanne^  a  look  of  surprise 
lighting  up  her  melanchmy  features* 

'^  It  is  a  very  good  coantiy,  Jeanne.  I  live  on  a  great  big  planta- 
tion>  with  a  fine  house,  and  we  have  plenty  of  carriages  and  horses  and 
servants.  Tou  would  be  happy  there.  But  tell  me  about  yourself 
since  you  left  the  Thtttre  Bourbon.'^ 

^^  1  have  had  a  very  sad  time/'  said  Jeanne,  dolefully.  ''  I  was 
tamed  off  for  nothing,  iust  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  manager's 
friends.  Wcdl,  just  at  that  time  Madame  Lef^vre^  who  kept  the  diop, 
you  remember,  gave  up  the  lease;  and  I  had  saved  up  four  hundred 
francs,  and  hid  them  in  a  cleft  in  the  chimney  in  my  apartment;  and 
wh^i  I  went  to  look  for  them  they  were  gone, — stolen  !'^ 

At  this  Jeanne  began  to  cry, — ^not  stage  tears,  but  real,  genuine 
tears.  To  lose  her  small  savings  was  a  very  grievous  and  ever-present 
thing  to  her. 

^'I  tried  first  to  get  a  place  at  the  theatres.  But  I  could  not 
g^  anything  to  do.  They  all  had  as  many  people  as  they  needed.  I 
had  pawned  some  of  my  clothes  to  get  money  to  pay  for  a  decent  lodging 
and  food ;  and  I  walked  all  over  the  town.  I  tried  to  get  work  in  the 
shops.  It  was  the  same  thing:  they  did  not  know  whether  I  was 
hcMiest  or  not.  And  then  this  afternoon  it  b^an  to  rain,  and  I  had  no 
money  and  no  friends,  and  I  determined  to  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to 
lend  me  some  or  give  me  some  until  I  can  get  work  at  a  theatre  in  the 
autumn.'' 

Then  the  poor  wasted  weary  lamb  had  r^umed  to  him.  She  had 
honestly  tried  for  work ;  she  had  not  asked  for  charity  yet,  and  when 
she  had  to  ask  it  she  came  to  one  who,  she  knew,  would  not  barter 
with  her,  but  who  would  treat  her  as  a  sister,  a  cherished  sister.  So 
he  reasoned. 

^'  lilademoiselle,"  he  said,  ^^  there  is  one  way  I  can  assist  you,  and 
that  will  save  you  ftom  work  and  drudgery  forever.  Tou  can  marry 
me.  I  can  give  you  more  than  yon  perhaps  have  dreamed  of;  and  if 
you  can  love  me  truly,  you  will  be  happy.    I  love  you  honestly." 

Jeanne  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  this  astonishing  proposal. 

"  And  will  you  live  in  Parb?"  she  asked. 

"  Ah,  no,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "  We  may  stay  here  awhile 
longer,  we  may  return  sometimes,  but  my  home  is  in  Virginia, — in 
An^ca." 

Jeanne  had  the  uneducated  Frenchwoman's  horror  of  distance,  but 
she  had  a  vein  of  practicality.  He  was  clearlv  above  her ;  he  was  rich. 
Jeanne  knew  that  money  could  buy  everythu^ :  it  was  a  ^reat  stroke 
for  a  girl  like  her ;  anjrUiing  was  better  than  working  ni^t  and  day 
for  a  pittance;  and  if  she  should  marnr  him  she  coukl  no  doubt  per- 
suade him  to  stay  in  Paris.  Why  should  people  with  money  ever  want 
to  leave  Paris?    All  this  went  through  her  small  mind  like  lightning. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  I  suppose — it  will  be  best" 

Henry  Weston  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  respectfiilly.  He 
would  not  touch  her  lips  nor  hold  her  to  his  heart  while  she  was  tres- 
passing on  his  hospitality.  It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  she  must 
be  got  out  at  once,  oefore  anybody  saw  her. 
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"  Jeanne/'  said  he,  after  thinking  a  moment,  "  you  are  mine  now : 
so  I  must  be  careful  of  you.  I  must  not  go  down  with  you,  for  we 
mieht  meet  some  people,  and  the  eonoierge  might  notice  us  tc^ther. 
Neither  must  I  accompany  you  to  your  lodgings.  Do  you  not  know 
of  some  respectable  lodging-house  where  you  can  remain  to-night,  and 
from  whence  you  can  meet  me  to-morrow  ?" 

**  There  are  respectable  lodging-houses  in  plenty,"  said  Jeanne.  "  I 
know  one  not  far  from  here,  kept  by  the  widow  of  a  book-keeper.  I 
will  go  there.    I  lodged  there  once,'' 

Henry  Weston  went  quickly  across  the  room,  unlocked  his  escritoire, 
and  took  out  some  gold  and  notes.  Jeanne's  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw 
them.  She  had  never  seen  so  much  money  at  any  one  time  before, 
except  when  the  manager  counted  up  his  box-receipts. 

He  selected  ten  gold  pieces. 

"  If  you  were  seen  with  too  much  money  it  might  excite  remark,'' 
he  said,  blushing  as  he  spoke, — Jeanne  did  not  blush  at  all, — "  so  in 
giving  you  this,  remember  it  is  only  until  to-morrow.  Do  not  go  to 
the  pawn-shops  after  your  clothes.  You  could  not  wear  them — I  could 
not  let  you — after  being  in  such  a  place.  And  send  me  a  note  as  soon 
as  you  decide  upon  your  lodging " 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,'' exclaimed  the  Chevalier  Vauffhan's  dear, 
jovial  voice,  as  the  door  flew  open  and  revealed  him  standing  on  the 
threshold,  "when  I  have  knocked  three  times  and  got  no  answer  I 
think  I  am  justifiable  in  trjdne  the  door." 

The  Chevalier  stopped  and  turned  crimson.  He  hated  himself  for 
his  awkwardness,  for  nis  unfortunate  entrance.  Henry  Weston  turned 
very  pale.    Jeanne  was  the  only  one  who  was  unmoved. 

"  Fardon  !"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  almost  choking  with  mortifi- 
cation, and  awkwardly  bowing  out  of  the  door. 

"  Wait  I  wait !"  cried  Henry  Weston.     "  This  is — this  is  my  wife." 

He  was  inexpert  as  a  liar,  and  very,  very  rash. 

The  Chevalier  knew  instinctively  that  the  pretty,  self-possessed 
young  woman  was  not  Mrs.  Weston ;  but  he  could  not  say  he  disbe- 
lieved it,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  at  that  moment  that  she  would 
eventually  be :  so  he  came  back  and  bowed  ceremoniously  as  Weston, 
whose  turn  it  was  now  to  color  furiously,  introduced  him  in  French. 
As  for  Jeanne,  she  had  not  understood  what  either  of  them  had  said  in 
-  English,  but  she  knew  something  had  happened,  and  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  being  introduced  in  that  way.  So,  after  a  few  formal  and 
embarrassed  woras,  the  Chevalier  withdrew. 

**I  had  to  do  it  for  your  sake,"  explained  Henry  Weston,  dis- 
tractedly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Jeanne,  walking  towards  the  door.  "  Don't  come 
vdth  me.  I  will  send  you  a  messenger  at  once,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  my 
lodging.     Adieu."    And  she  disappeared  rapidly  down  the  stairway. 

He  made  no  move  to  follow  her.  It  was  then  irrevocable ;  and, 
just  as  he  might  have  known,  the  thought  of  its  irrevocability  came 
over  him  with  something  like  horror.  His  judgment,  which  had  slept, 
now  waked  and  turned  upon  him.  Had  it  been  a  genuine  passion,  the 
incongruities  of  the  situation  he  would  have  put  out  of  si^t ;  but  it 
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was  rather  an  in&tuation  of  the  imagination  than  of  the  heart  Ho 
loved  her  for  what  he  fancied,  not  for  what  he  knew,  about  her.  At 
all  eyentSy  his  honor  was  doublj  engaged, — so  did  this  high-stmng 
yoQi^  man  argae  with  himself.  He  tried  to  remember  with  grim 
comfort  that  it  was  a  common  experience  with  all  men  to  feel  some  un- 
easiness at  the  moment  of  entering  upon  that  perpetual  contract.  But 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  could  count  on  his  own  courage. 
Suppose  it  were  Anne  Brandon  he  was  to  many. 

He  had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  room;  but  when  this 
thought  struck  him  he  stopped  short  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He 
dindbed  his  hands  and  stood  looking  down. 

^  Anne's  image  had  not  been  much  with  him  in  those  later  days,  and 
the  first  time  it  rose  before  him,  overwhelming  him,  was  within  an  hour 
of  the  time  he  had  promised  himself  to  another  woman.  For  the  first 
time  he  thought  of  Anne  as  definitely  beyond  his  reach.  He  did  not 
know — men  being  ignorant  of  these  things — ^that  the  stab  the  memory 
of  her  gave  him  meant  that  his  heart  belonged  to  her,  not  to  the  little 
fourUi-rate  bovrgeoise  actress.  He  thought  he  loved  Jeanne,  and  that 
he  only  regretted  it  was  not  she  who  was  the  American  drl,  bom  and 
brought  up  within  sight  of  the  tall  chimneys  of  Hale- Weston.  But 
Anne,  having  once  come*  into  his  mind,  would  not  go  away.  How 
would  she  meet  him  ?  Would  she  be  contemptuous,  or  indifferent,  or 
unkind  ?  He  tried  to  drive  her  out  of  his  mind ;  he  forced  himself 
to  be  loyal  to  that  unknown  creature  he  had  lured  to  marry  him.  And 
there  were  arrangements  to  be  made  for  that  to-morrow. 

Here  were  new  distractions.  He  knew  something  of  French  mar- 
riages :  he  had  often  seen  those  gay  processions  to  the  mamey  followed 
by  that  visit  to  the  church ;  he  knew  he  would  be  required  to  prove  his 
age,  his  parents'  consent,  the  certificate  of  his  baptism :  in  those  days 
the  French  marriage-laws  were  even  more  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
comply  with  than  now.  He  knew  not  whom  to  consult  with.  The 
Chevalier,  the  man  to  whose  worldly  wisdom  he  would  first  have  ap- 

Elied,  he  could  not.  He  bethought  him  of  an  English  chaplain  whom 
e  had  met  on  that  hunting-expedition  to  Fontaineblean.  He  i^emem- 
bered  having  found  a  card  from  him  one  day  that  week.  Yes,  there 
it  was, — ^the  Rev.  Charles  Weybridge,  39,  Rue  de  St  Georges.  He  put 
on  his  hat,  called  a  fiacre,  and  drove  there  hurriedly.    It  was  now  night 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Weybridge  was  at  home.  Henry  Weston  was  - 
ushered  into  a  cosey  den  full  of  smoke,  and  found  his  clerical  friend 
deep  in  one  of  Beaumarchais'  novds.  He  was  a  pleasant,  well-bred 
man,  but  something  in  him  put  Henry  Weston  instinctively  on  his 
guard.  He  had  meant  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  but  when  he  got 
mto  the  presence  of  his  father  confessor  he  concluded  to  tell  him  only 
what  was  necessary. 

Mr.  W^bridge  was  delighted  to  see  him,  and  Henry  Weston 
plunged  at  once  into  his  business. 

**  You  see  before  you  a  man  who  wants  your  assistance  in  tying 
himself  up  for  life,''  he  said,  with  a  grim  pretence  of  a  smile. 

^^Ahr'  said  Mr.  W^bridge,  returning  the  smile  without  any 
pieteDce  at  all. 
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'^  And  I  want  to  state  to  70a  oerfain  difficalties.  As  a  clergyman 
and  having  lived  in  France,  I  suppose  jou  are  fiimiliar  with  ph^es  of 
French  marriaees.  Now,  Uie  lady  is  a  Frenchwoman, — Maaemoiselle 
Jeanne  Duval, 

Mr.  Weybridce,  without  uttering  a  word,  gave  the  impression  to 
his  guest  that  he  did  not  think  hv^jwrnoie  had  a  very  aristocratic  name. 

"  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  produce  any  certificate  of  my  birth,  my 
parents'  consent,  or  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  things  necessary  for 
a  French  marriage.'' 

"Could  you  not,  my  friend,  get  them  from  America?" 

Henry  Weston  felt  perfectlv  certain  that  Mr.  Weybridge  knew 
when  he  made  the  snggestion  that  there  were  reasons  which  put  the 
many  months  necessary  to  transmit  these  things  out  of  the  question. 

**It  would  take  four  or  five  months,  perhaps,"  he  said,  coldly: 
'^meanwhile,  Mademoiselle  Duval  is  an  orphan,  she  is  poor,  and  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  save  her  from  work,  poverty,  and  possibly  aspersions,  by 
marrying  her, — to-morrow,  if  possible.  The  French  are  a  queer  set, — 
evil-minded  and  suspicious.  I  walked  to  her  house  in  the  evening  with 
her  a  few  times,  and  it  made  scandal." 

In  an  instant  he  regretted  his  admission.  Of  course  no  French 
girl  brought  up  in  any  respectable  class  of  society  would  permit  such 
a  thin^.     He  added,  with  a  heightened  color, — 

^^  Mademoiselle  Duval  is  an  actress  at  die  ThMtre  Bourbon." 

Mr.  Weybridge  thought  he  understood  it  all.  Henry  Weston 
continued,  kicking  the  litue  fire  of  fiigots  sava^ly, — 

^'  I  have  thought  it  over.  I  have  concluded  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  be  married  by  an  English  clergyman.  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  the  record  of  the  marriage  insmbed  at  the  mcdrity — ^to  have 
each  of  us  a  certificate  and  the  deigyman  one, — ^in  short,  to  complete 
the  proof  of  the  marriage  as  far  as  possible.  That  makes  it  a  legal 
marriage  in  the  United  States.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be  in 
France ;  but  we  shall  not  live  in  France." 

"  Would  it  not  be  well,"  asked  Mr.  Weybridge,  glandng  askance 
at  his  visitor,  ^'  to  have  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  after  you  get 
to  the  United  States?" 

"  I  think  not,"  responded  Weston,  deep  in  thought  ^*  It  would  be 
an  admission  that  the  first  marriage  was  invalid ;  it  might  make  trouble 
if  anything  hinging  upon  the  validity  of  the  marriage  should  occur 
between  the  two  ceremonies.  No,  I  think  it  best  to  have  a  marriage 
performed  as  it  often  is  here  among  the  English  and  Americans,  merely 
according  to  their  customs.  Its  insularity  here  would  be  no  irr^a* 
larity  in  my  country." 

"Of  what  religion  is  Mademoiselle  Duval?"  asked  Mr.  W^- 
bridge. 

Henry  Weston  could  scarcely  raise  his  eyes  from  tlie  floor.  "  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Mr.  Weybridge  was  not  deficient  in  tact.    He  immediately  said, — 

*' At  what  hour  shall  you  then  require  niy  services?" 

"  To-morrow  at  eleven,"  replied  Henry  Weston,  promptly,  *^  in  tiiis 
room.    And  will  you  oblige  me  by  not  speaking  of  this  to  any  one, — 
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not  even  the  CSievalier  Yaaghan?  There  are  familj  reasons:  mj 
pec^Ie,  as  yoa  may  know,  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  relish  a  French- 
woman for  my  wile.^' 

"  Certainly,  certainly/'  said  Mr.  Weybridge. 

Henry  Weston  went  home.  Another  thing  beset  hinu  Wonid  the 
CSievalier  write  to  Virginia  about  the  marriage?  It  was  his  plan  to 
remain  in  Europe  yd;  ox  months  longer:  he  wanted  to  become  ac- 
Qoainted  with  his  new  wife;  he  did  not  wish  to  tear  her  suddenly  away 
m>m  all  fiuniliar  things ;  he  wanted  her  to  learn  at  least  to  understand 
English ;  and  he  wished  to  prepare  her  somewhat,  for  her  own  sake,  for 
the  strange  new  life  before  her.  He  could  not  bear  to  ask  the  Cheva- 
lier's secrecy, — he  recoiled  from  the  very  idea, — ^yet  how  much  bett^  it 
would  be  if  the  marriage  could  be  kept  from  his  people  until  he  re- 
turned bringing  his  bride  with  him  1  He  began  to  fimcy  his  mother's 
anxiety,  his  fiber's  disappointment  Yes,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  lie  should  tell  them  than  that  they  should  hear  it.  Then  they 
would  see  Jeanne,  with  her  grace,  her  softness.  Then  they  would  not 
consider  him  a  hot-headed  young  fool. 

Next  morning  the  bridal  party  stood  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wey- 
bridge's  little  drawing-room.  It  consisted,  besides  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom and  clergyman,  of  Mr.  Weybridge's  valet  and  the  eonderge  for 
witnesses.  Jeanne  looked  very  pretty  m  a  neat  dark  dress  and  hat, 
well  eloved,  and  canring  a  bouquet  of  roses.  Henry  Weston  was 
pale,  but  self-possessed.  The  der^man  was  the  only  member  of  the 
party  who  showed  any  agitation.  He  stumbled  over  parts  of  the  mar- 
riace  service, — Jeanne  Iwd  professed  herself  a  Protestant, — ^trembled, 
and  seemed  almost  overcome  with  nervousness.  In  a  little  while  it  was 
over ;  the  clergyman  congratulated  them,  Henry  Weston  slipped  a  gold 
piece  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  witnesses,  and  left  a  little  pile  of  louis- 
d'or  on  the  mantel  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weybridge,  which  made  that 
gentleman's  face  expand  into  a  smile,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Weston, 

Sing  down-stairs,  m  the  court-yard  entered  a  smart  carriage  and  were 
Lven  away  at  a  spanking  gait  towards  Fontainebleau. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Of  that  honeymoon  it  made  Henry  Weston  sick  at  heart  to  think 
in  after-years.  It  was  not  that  Jeanne  turned  out  to  be  any  worse  than 
she  app«u^  to  be.  True,  she  was  a  slattern  in  the  morning,  as  French- 
women are  only  too  apt  to  be ;  but  when  she  was  dressed  mr  a  walk  in 
the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  she  looked  extremely  pretty  and— auite  the 
lady,  so  she  fanded.  Not  so  Henry  Weston.  She  never  lookea  to  him 
like  a  lady  from  tlie  day  she  became  his  wife.    She  was  remarkably 

Juiet,  and  reasoned  about  things  in  a  way  much  more  practical  than 
id  her  lord  and  master.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tnat  the  future 
was  all  rosy  to  her  any  more  than  it  was  to  Henry  Weston.  Although 
die  had  married  a  ridi  man  and  a  gentleman,  he  was  auite  unlike  the 
Piertes  and  Adolphes  she  had  known  in  the  paternal  hair-dresdng 
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establishment  at  Marseilles.  Jeanne  found  her  husband  an  inscnitably 
mysterious  person^  and  unpleasant  in  many  ways.  He  looked  as  black 
as  a  thunder-cloud  when  she  appeared  at  break&st  in  her  peignoir^ 
which  Jeanne  knew— or  thought  sne  knew — was  the  only  correct  wear ; 
he  liked  to  read  in  the  evenings,  instead  of  going  to  the  theatres  regu- 
larly ;  he  sometimes  walked  when  he  might  have  ridden ;  and  he  in- 
sisted that  she  should  learn  the  English  language. 

Then  there  was  that  dreadful  voyage  to  that  melancholy  country- 
place,  where  she  mi^ht  have  to  stay  two  or  three  years.  For,  although 
Henry  Weston  tried  to  impress  upon  her  the  absolute  necessity  that 
they  should  live  in  Virginia,  Jeanne  simply  did  not  believe  him.  He 
would  be  rich,  and  of  course  he  would  return  to  Paris.  Why  should 
rich  people  live  anywhere  else  than  at  Paris?  She  was  confident  of 
her  persuasive  powers.  Had  not  the  late  Monsieur  Duval  submitted 
invariably  in  the  end  to  her  excellent  mother,  the  late  Madame  Duval  ? 
But,  as  it  was,  nothing  could  be  more  sad.  When  Henry  Weston  told 
her  of  iihe  grand  avenue  of  magnolia-trees,  and  explained  to  her  that 
it  was  not  a  promenade  with  seats  along  the  walk,  she  almost  wept 
The  ocean  voyage  terrified  her.  Her  mother's  cousins,  the  Leroux 
family,  who  had  a  large  hair-dressing  establishment  in  New  York,  had 
often  written  diem  it  was  a  dull  place, — no  opera,  no  circus,  no  prome- 
nade worth  speakine  of.  Besides  finding  her  hasband  very  poor  com- 
Eany,  Jeanne  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  for 
er  to  have  struggled  a  little  longer  against  poverty  which  was  not, 
after  all,  quite  so  aesperate  as  she  had  represented  it  to  be. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Weston,  saying 
Henry  Weston  must  return  at  once.  His  &ther  was  thought  to  be 
failing  fiist,  and  Mrs.  Weston  b^ged  him,  by  the  love  she  bore  him, 
not  to  delay.  The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  want  Henry  Weston 
to  be  out  of  the  way  while  Mr.  Weston  might  be  making  his  final 
arraneements  about  property. 

The  letter  staggered  Henry  Weston.  His  wife  saw  it,  and,  seeing 
also  a  little  chink  of  escape  from  that  horrible  country-house  which  she 
called  "  Hile-Veston,'^  she  eagerly  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  her 
to  remain,  certainly  for  a  time,  in  New  York  with  those  Leroux  rela- 
tions of  whose  existence  she  had  informed  her  husband,  dwelling  at  the 
time  with  pride  upon  the  reported  size  and  dimensions  of  the  shop. 

Henry  Weston  went  through  the  inevitable  experience  of  those 
who  enter  upon  secret  paths.  A  little  concealment  breeds  a  greater  one. 
His  shame  and  grief  made  him  agree  to  what  his  judgment  and  honor 
condemned, — that  Jeanne  should  stay  in  New  York  while  he  went  to 
Virginia.  And  then  Jeanne,  who  never  meant  to  ff o  to  Virginia  if  she 
could  help  it,  proposed  that  he  should  not  say  anything  for  the  present 
about  his  marriage.  Monsieur  Veston  might  be  very  angry  and  leave 
Monsieur  Algee  everything.  And  then  in  ner  secret  heart  she  thought 
if  New  York  should  prove  unendurable  she  might  get  back  to  Paris 
more  easily  if  the  police  and  dieju^e  de  paix  in  Virginia  did  not  know 
that  Henry  Weston  was  married. 

This  he  had  at  first  roughly  and  violently  reftised ;  but  Jeanne  knew 
he  would  jrieki    The  best  she  could  do,  now  that  die  was  to  be  torn 
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away  firom  Paris,  was  to  stay  in  New  York,  where  at  least  she  could 
get  back  at  a  pinch. 

Oh,  the  horrors  of  that  voyage  to  those  two  unfortunates  I  They 
took  passage  on  a  sailing-vessel  at  Havre,  and  for  six  lon^  weeks  they 
were  thrown  upon  each  other's  society  without  relief.  There  were  no 
other  passengers.  This  had  been  one  reason  why  Henry  Weston  had 
taken  passa^  in  the  ship. 

Miserable  as  was  Henry  Weston,  what  he  suffered  was  not  worse 
than  that  endured  by  the  poor  little  Parisienne  cooped  up  in  her  narrow 
cabin,  weeping  and  lamenting  and  terrified  half  out  of  her  life.  Any- 
thing that  a  gentle  and  chivalrous  man  could  do  for  a  woman  Henry 
Weston  would  have  done  for  her.  But  Jeanne  wanted  nothing  but 
Paris.  She  wept,  she  moaned,  she  raved.  As  the  ship  rolled  in  the 
loi^  billows  of  the  sea,  she  shuddered,  thinking  that  it  would  upset 
and  they  would  all  be  drowned.  Nothing  on  earth  would  ever  induce 
her  to  make  such  a  voyage  again,  except  to  r^um  to  her  beloved  Paris. 

It  was  a  beautiful  hot  bright  day  in  May  when  they  landed  at  New 
York.  Scarcely  were  they  at  their  hotel  liefore  Jeanne  insisted  upon 
going  to  see  her  cousins,  the  Leroux.  Henry  Weston  at  once  ordered 
a  carriage.  They  were  driven  to  a  fashionable  hair-dressing  establish- 
ment with  sixteen  **  heads"  in  a  superb  show-window,  where  Jeanne 
jumped  out,  rushed  in,  and  was  rapturously  received  by  a  white-aproned 
personage  with  a  comb  sticking  behind  his  ear.  That  was  Uncle 
Leroux.  Then  there  were  Anastasie  and  Emilie  Leroux,  youn^  ladies 
with  very  elaborately  dressed  heads,  and  Adolphe,  a  copy  in  mmiature 
of  Uncle  Lerpux,  with  a  small  waxed  moustache,  and  evidently  the 
gentleman  of  the  fitmily.  Uncle  Leroux  shook  his  head  and  sadly 
explained  that  Adolphe  had  no  taste  for  '^  the  profession." 

As  for  Jeanne,  she  was  completely  happy.  Emilie  and  Anastasie 
admired  her  bonnet,  her  paletot,  her  parasol.  Cousin  Adolphe  compli* 
mented  her  on  her  eyes,  her  nose,  her  air.  She  explained  the  circum- 
stances of  their  marriage,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  glories  of  "Hile-Veston" 
until  Henry  Weston  could  almost  have  died  of  shame.  Would  they 
take  her  as  a  member  of  the  &mi]y  while  Henri  went  to  that  dull  Vir- 
ginia where  there  was  no  opera?  Money,  of  course,  was  no  object  to 
her  dear  Henri,  who  would  one  day  be  Monsieur  Hile-Yeston.  Uncle 
Leroux  pricked  up  his  ears  at  that  The  arrangement  was  soon  made. 
All  were  in  haste  to  have  it  completed, — Henry  Weston  to  get  through 
with  it,  Jeanne  to  see  him  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  and  Unde  Leroux 
lest  they  should  change  their  minds  on  account  of  the  price.  The  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Weston  was  the  convenient  excuse  that  seemed  made  for 
all  of  them. 

When  Henry  Weston  walked  back  to  the  hotd,  through  the  hot 
and  blazing  streets, — for  he  was  to  take  the  stase  that  afternoon  for 
Philadelphia,— he  felt  himself  the  most  wretched  and  humiliated  man 
on  Ghxl's  earth.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  city  life  sickened  and  con- 
iused  him.  He  was  country-bred.  In  times  past,  when  misery  seized 
upon  him,  he  could  go  into  the  heart  of  the  woods ;  he  could  sit  under 
the  hedge-row,  as  he  had  done  that  day  so  long  ago  when  the  Chevalier 
Vaughim  had  found  him ;  he  could  mount  his  horse  and  ride  furiously 
Vol.  XLIII.— 4 
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away  from  sights  and  sounds  of  men,  away  into  the  shadow  and  the 
coolness  and  the  comfortine  solitude.  How  wretched — oh,  how  wretched 
was  he  not  I  Who  woula  at  that  moment  change  places  with  the  young 
man  whom  Mrs.  Weston  called  proudly  "  Weston  of  Hale- Weston*^? 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Although  the  weather  had  been  hot  and  br^t  in  New  York,  it 
was  cold  and  stormy  for  more  than  a  week  at  Hale- Weston.  Mrs. 
Weston,  who  loved  warmth  and  light,  had  an  excuse  for  having  a  little 
cheery  fire  lighted  in  her  own  little  sitting-room,  np-stairs,  in  the  comer 
of  the  wing,  Algy  and  Miss  Fisher  were  then  married  and  tempo- 
rarily domiciled  at  Hale- Weston.  Mrs.  An^la  had  never,  in  all  the 
months  before,  so  wearied  of  Maria  as  in  that  one  week  of  rain  and 
clouds.  She  could  not  even  get  over  to  Mrs,  Thorpe  at  Broomhill  in 
the  afternoons  to  hear  what  was  going  on  in  the  county.  Dr.  Peyton 
had  spent  one  evening  with  them;  he  came  often  now,  to  see  Mr. 
Weston,  who  was  strangely  ailing  of  late,  though  not  so  ill  as  Henry 
Weston  imagined. 

On  the  fifth  afternoon  of  wind  and  rain,  Mrs.  Weston  began  to 
suffer  for  company.  She  sent  over  to  Sparrow  Point  for  Anne  Brandon 
to  come  and  stay  with  her. 

Anne  arrived  about  five  o'clock.  Maria,  who  was  delighted  to  play 
hostess,  met  her  at  the  door : 

'*  So  glad  to  see  you  I  Mother,'' — for  so  she  called  Mrs.  Weston, 
to  that  lady's  wrath,  who  could  not,  however,  forbid  her  son's  wife  to 
do  what  custom  required  of  daughters-in-law  in  those  days, — ^^  mother 
is  not  well.  She  is  up-stairs.  I  will  show  you  up.  You  turn  to  the 
left " 

^^  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Anne,  coolly,  who  was  kind  to  Maria 
on  the  whole,  but  who  objected  to  being  patronized  by  her.  "  I  have 
known  the  way  perfectly  well  ever  since  I  could  remember." 

Mrs.  Weston,  too,  was  delighted  to  see  Anne.  She  kissed  her,  and 
put  her  down  in  a  great  chair  near  the  fire,  and  told  her  how  near  she 
came  to  sending  the  coach  after  her  just  to  plague  Maria. 

"But  if  ycu  are  ever  my  daughter-in-law,  Nancy  Brandon,  you 
shall  have  the  coach  to  return  your  wedding  visits  in,  and  PU  pay  the 
visits  with  you.     That's  a  promise." 

At  this,  Anne's  cheeks  turned  so  beautifully  red  that  Mrs.  Weston 
concluded  she  need  not  trouble  herself  any  more  about  Anne's  per- 
verseness.     Girls  do  not  blush  that  way  for  nothing. 

"You  will  never  have  another  daughter-in-law  as  obedient  as 
Maria.     She  is  deathly  aftaid  of  you." 

"  I  know  she  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Weston,  nodding  her  head,  "  and  I 
mean  to  keep  her  so.  Now,  if — I  don't  say  it's  certain,  by  any  means ; 
I  am  only  speaking  of  possibilities — ^you  and  Henry  should  make  a 
match,  you  would  oe  the  most  independent  daughter-in-law  in  the 
world,  and  Henry  would  make  the  most  uncompromising  son-in-law. 
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Mr.  Brandon  would  not  be  able  to  frighten  him  any  more  than  I  could 
frighten  you/' 

Mrs.  Weston  was  in  great  good  humor.  The  idea  of  the  way 
Henry  would  rout  Mr.  Brandon  tickled  her  immensely. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Weston/'  said  Anne,  quite  out  of  patience,  "  you  make 
me  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  If  you  want  to  make  Henry  and  me 
hate  each  other,  just  go  on  in  that  way  for  a  little  while." 

Mrs.  Weston  would  not  desist  immediately : 

"  Maria  is  already  jealous  of  you,  I  don't  do  anything  to  relieve 
her  mind,  you  may  depend  upon  it" 

But  Anne,  resolutely  turning  the  conversation,  got  Mrs.  Weston 
off  a  topic  that  was  ver^  pleasing  to  her,  but  very  embarrassing  to 
Anne.  Presently  Mrs.  Weston  got  back  to  Henry.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Henry  Weston  would  come  home  for  the  summer  at 
all  events.  He  might  come  any  week, — any  day,  almost.  Mrs.  Weston 
had  heard  through  the  Chevalier  Vaughan  that  Henry  was  well,  and 
staying  at  Fontainebleau.  The  letter  hastening  Henry's  departure 
had  evidently  not  reached  France  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Weston  had  not 
heard  from  Henry  for  seven  weeks,  and  so  imagined  he  had  started  for 
America  immediately  on  receiving  her  letter.  He  had  probably  written 
on  the  chance  of  the  letter  getting  to  her  first,  but  the  same  wrinds  that 
kept  him  back  would  keep  the  letter  back  too.  Mrs.  Weston  was  not 
uneasy.  She  was  one  of  those  well-balanced,  strong-nerved  women 
who  reason  naturally  about  things  and  do  not  borrow  trouble. 

Presently  they  went  down-stairs  and  had  tea  in  the  vast  old  dining- 
room,  Mr.  Weston  looking  pale  and  ill  as  they  sat  at  table.  An  extra 
place  was  put,  which  Mrs.  Weston,  seeing  Anne  glancing  at,  as  if 
expecting  another  guest,  explained  with  a  happy  smile  was  Hector's 
doing.  Ever  since  Henry  had  been  written  for,  and  long  before  it  was 
possible  he  could  reach  New  York,  that  place  had  been  set  for  him  at 
every  meal.  Hector,  whose  wool  had  grown  a  little  grayer,  grinned 
with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  Henry's  home-coming. 

"  When  little  Marse  come, — I  c'yam  call  him  nuttin'  but  dat  fer 
ter  save  me, — he  gwi'  fin'  he  place  all  sot;  an'  he  mammy" — this 
was  Keziah,  Hector's  wife — "  she  keep  he  bed  sheeted,  an'  he  bureau 
full  o'  dem  nice  white  shuts  o'  his'n,  an'  she  say  she  so  intrusted  wld 
dem  conjurements  in  dat  room,  she  ain'  got  time  fer  ter  men'  my 
dose." 

This  was  confided  in  a  respectful  whisper  to  Anne,  who  blushed 

gain  at  finding  herself  the  object  of  all  information  bearing  upon 
enry.  Still,  to  be  courted,  and  invited  into  the  family,  and  made  love 
to  as  it  were  by  everybody,  from  Mrs.  Weston  down  to  Hector  and 
Keziah,  was  certainly  flattering. 

After  tea  they  went  into  tne  hall  alcove,  where  a  fire  was  lighted, 
and  Mr.  Weston  drew  up  shivering  to  the  blaze,  while  Mrs.  Weston 
seated  herself  comfortably  on  one  side  of  the  table,  with  Algy  and 
Maria  on  the  other.  Maria  rivalled  Elizabeth  Brandon  in  her  neatness 
and  persistency  in  fimcy-work.  Toinette,  a  shy  slip  of  fourteen,  came 
up  to  Anne,  of  whom  she  was  fond  in  her  quiet,  undemonstrative  way : 
"Anne,  won't  yon  play  batUedoor  in  the  hall  with  me?    Miss 
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Fisher — ^I  mean  sister  Maria — used  to  do  it  before  she  married  brother 
Algy ;  but  now  she  says  it  makes  her  arm  ache  and  tumbles  her  hair.'' 

"Certainly  I'll  play/'  cried  Anne.  "It  doesn't  make  my  arm 
adie,  and  I  don't  care  if  it  does  tumble  my  hair." 

While  waiting  for  Jake,  an  attache  of  Hector's  who  described  him- 
self loftily  as  "  Marse  Henry's  body-servant,  sah,"  to  fetch  the  battle- 
doors  ana  shuttlecock,  Toinette  contributed  her  mite  of  information 
about  Henry  in  Anne's  ear : 

"  I'll  be  so  clad  when  brother  Henry  comes  home.  Algy  is  very 
good  to  me,  but  brother  Henry  is  the  most  delightful  brother.  Anne, 
you  doni  know  how  easy  it  is  to  learn  French  verbs  from  brother 
Henry.  And  he  takes  me  riding,  and  doesn't  scold  because  I  don't 
sit  straight." 

"What  a  disreputable-looking  old  shuttlecock,  Toinette  1"  cried 
Anne,  in  reply  to  Uiis,  giving  it  a  toss  that  sent  it  up  to  the  ceiling. 
"  I'll  make  you  a  better  one  to-morrow." 

The  great  folding  screen  was  put  across  the  space  dividing  the  main 
•hall  firom  the  alcove.  Behind  it  and  over  it  the  warm  red  light  of  fire 
and  lamp  could  be  seen,  but  the  hall  itself  was  only  lighted  by  candles 
on  the  tall  silver  branches  over  the  fireplace,  which  gaped  black  and 
vast  and  fireless.  The  game  was  very  meriy.  Toinette,  who  seldom 
spoke  or  laughed  much,  was  in  a  perfect  gale.  Anne  ran  hither  and 
thither,  hitting  the  shuttlecock  every  time,  beating  poor  little  Toinette's 
score  unmercifully,  but  so  gayly  and  good-humor^iy  that  Toinette  was 

Suite  reconciled.  Mrs.  Weston  could  hear  their  shouts  of  laughter  as 
le  two  girls  scrambled  over  chairs  in  the  dim  light,  and  with  little 
screams  dashed  hither  and  thither  over  the  polished  and  slippery  floor 
after  the  flying  shuttlecock.  She  liked  youth  and  laughter  and  mer- 
riment Toinette  was  so  preternatural ly  quiet  and  Maria  since  her 
marriage  so  excessively  dignified  that  it  was  as  bad  as  having  no  young 
people  in  the  house  at  all.  Even  Mr.  Weston  smiled  feebly.  "It 
sounds  cheerful,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Angela,  who  heartily  agreed. 

But  the  shuttlecock,  already  very  dilapidated,  got  a  final  whack 
that  burst  it  open,  and  Toinette  ran  off  to  Mammy  Keziah  to  get  it 
tied  up,  so  that  the  game  might  be  finished.  Anne,  balancing  her 
battledoor  on  her  fingers,  went  and  looked  out  of  the  side-lights  to  the 
outer  hall  door,  that  opened  upon  the  great  square  stone  porch.  The 
hall  was  not  so  licht  tnat  she  could  not  see  out  into  the  night. 

The  wind  still  howled,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  sudden  misty 
custs.  The  trees  were  full  of  foliage,  that  soughed  the  louder  as  the 
blast  rushed  through  them.  A  few  clouds  scudded  over  the  dark  sky, 
and  far,  far  down  the  dark  avenue,  where  the  magnolias  rustled  their 
polished  leaves,  a  travelling-carriage  was  moving  rapidly.  Of  course  it 
was  Henry  Weston.  Something  told  her  of  his  approach,  and  an  invisi- 
ble force  held  her  to  her  place  m>m  which  she  could  watch  his  arrival. 
The  wind  and  the  rain  drowned  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  the  horses' 
hoo&.  The  carriage  rolled  nearer  and  nearer,  silently.  Soon  it  had 
turned  in  the  wide  sweep  of  the  gravelled  drive  up  to  the  door.  Henry 
Weston  was  leaning  out  of  the  window :  she  knew  it  was  he,  although 
the  large  hat  he  wore  concealed  his  features*     When  the  carriage  drew 
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up  at  the  door,  the  dogs  did  not  give  the  alarm.  The  carriage  door  was 
opeiiy  and  he  was  on  the  ground  and  up  the  broad  stone  steps  at  three 
bounds.  He  did  not  raise  the  big  brass  knocker,  but,  turning  the  knob 
at  once,  strode  into  the  hall,  and  face  to  face  with  him  stood  Anne 
Brandon.    He  seized  her  suddenly,  almost  violently. 

"  My  dearest !"  he  said,  and  strained  her  to  his  heart. 

By  this  time  the  noise  of  the  openin?  door  and  the  rushing  in  of 
the  chilling  breeze  had  aroused  Mrs.  Weston  and  the  others  in  the 
soreened-off  alcove.  Mrs.  Weston  ran  forward  with  a  delighted  cry : 
"  My  son  1     My  son !" 

In  an  instant  they  were  all  around  him.  Not  anything,  not  even 
that  French  prl  at  the  hair-dr^ser's  in  New  York,  who  ought  then  to 
have  been  with  him,  could  utterly  mar  for  Henry  Weston  the  joy  of 
that  meeting.  There  was  Anne,  who  stood  silent,  trembling,  flushing, 
and  yet  happy ;  his  mother,  who  hung  upon  him  fondly,  and  tried  to 
on&sten  his  great  Spanish  travelling-cloak,  and  could  not  do  it  for 
tears  and  laughter ;  and  Mr.  Weston,  who  for  once  touched  them  all. 
He  could  only  hold  Henry  Weston's  hand  in  his,  and  say  over  and 
over  again,  '^  How  glad  I  am  that  you  have  come !  I  was  afraid  you 
would  not  come.     I  did  not  wish  to  alarm  you.'' 

"  I  came,  sir,  the  very  moment  I  heard  of  your  illness.  Nothing 
should  have  kept  me." 

Two  tears  trickled  down  the  ex-overseer's  homely  and  somewhat 
foxy  face.     "  It's  such  a  comfort  to  see  you,"  he  cried. 

Algy,  too,  and  Maria,  were  smiling.  Algy  relished  his  brother's 
hearty  congratulations,  after  the  lukewarm  ones  he  had  received,  and 
when  Maria  found  herself  saluted  with  a  fraternal  kiss  she  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  one  of  the  Westous. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Henry,  clasping  Algy's  hand. 
"  I  saw  you  were  winged  before  I  went  away.  You  always  were  a 
deuced  lucky  fellow." 

Algy  blushed  with  pleasure.  His  brother's  backing  was  of  great 
moment  to  him. 

Little  Toinette  had  slipped  her  hand  in  Henry's,  and  was  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear,  **  I  can  ride  the  bay  pony  now  you  have  come  home." 

H?)w  sweet,  how  pleasant  it  was  to  him,  after  the  hair-dresser's 
family  and  the  shop  with  sixteen  heads  in  the  window ! 

Then  Hector  had  given  the  alarm,  and  the  house-servants  came 
flocking  in,  headed  by  Hector  and  Keziah.  Keziah  held  him  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  his  band  with  delight : 

'^Gord  bless  my  young  marse!  Missis,  ain't  he  de  han'somest 
thing  you  ever  seed  ?    Jes'  look  at  he  h'yar,  de  way  hit  curls !" 

"  Hush,  you  old  flatterer  I  I've  got  something  in  my  trunk  for 
you." 

"  Has  you,  honey  ?  And  you  thought  'bout  yo'  po'  ole  mammy  'way 
off  in  dem  furgitious  places?  I  got  a  clean  shut  fer  you,  honey,  ter 
put  on  in  de  momin'." 

"  Keziah,  fur  de  Lord's  sake  let  somebody  else  git  d'yar  an'  shake 
he  han'.  Come  up  heah,  you  niggers,  an'  shake  yo'  young  marse's 
hanV 
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Presentljy  when  the  house-servants  had  all  shaken  hands  and  blessed 
and  exclaimed  and  jah-yahed,  and  Hector  had  made  a  big  bowl  of  punch 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  and  had  handed  it  around,  and  Jake  had  bustled 
about,  putting  wood  on  the  fire,  and  Keziah  had  gone  off  to  get  little 
Marse's  room  ready,  they  gathered  in  the  little  alcove.  Anne  was  no 
interruption  to  the  family  party.  So  intimate  had  they  always  been 
that  there  were  no  reserves  oetween  them.  She  sat  on  one  side  of  Mrs. 
Weston,  still  toying  with  the  battledoor.  Mrs.  Weston  thought  she 
had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty,  or  so  happy.  Quite  naturally  she 
and  Henry 'got  back  to  the  old  intimate,  half-bantering  way  between 
them,  although  to  each  the  other  occupied  a  new  attitude.  Their  posi- 
tions were  reversed.  Henry  Weston,  crushing  down  his  despair,  felt 
that  the  worst  that  had  vet  befallen  him  was  to  ^ve  up  Anne  Brandon. 
But,  like  other  wretched  wrong-doers,  he  put  his  wretchedness  and  his 
wrong-doing  out  of  sight  for  a  little  while.  It  was  almost  happiness^ 
then,  to  see  ner  once  more. 

^'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  the  first  onportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  the  charming  fiui  you  sent  me,*'  she  said. 

"  Of  course  you  ou^ht.  You  might  have  done  it  half  an  hour  ago. 
Elizabeth  would  have  been  more  prompt.  I  shall  remember  Elizabeth 
in  the  distribution  of  my  gifts  fix)m  Paris.'' 

"Do.    I  could  always  get  anything  I  pleased  out  of  Elizabeth.'' 

"  Anne,"  cried  Mrs.  Weston,  "  if  I  were  you  I  would  flatter  him 
until  you  see  what  he  has  brought  home  with  him.  You  will  have  the 
whole  summer  to  quarrel  with  him." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  for  your  advice.  I  shall  begin  right  away. 
His  hair  does  curl  beautifully.  His  nose,  too,  is  straighter  tnan  when 
he  went  away." 

"Disparage  me  as  you  like,  you  will  never  make  me  admit  that 
you  are  not  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  county,"  answered  Henry  Weston, 
boldly,  with  a  glance  of  open  admiration  in  his  dark  eyes. 

Mrs.  Weston  laughed.  Things  were  certainly  going  finely.  There 
was  Henry  making  open  love  to  Anne  the  minute  he  saw  her,  and  Anne 
confused  and  vexd,  but  anything  but  displeased  at  it,  if  Mrs.  Weston 
could  read  the  signs, — and  she  thought  she  could. 

It  was  midmght  before  they  knew  it  "  To  bed  1  to  bed  I'^  cried 
Mrs.  Weston,  waving  her  hand  up  the  staircase,  as  Jake  appeared  with 
the  candlesticks. 

Henry  Weston  gave  his  arm  to  his  father,  who  walked  more  actively 
than  for  months  up  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Weston  ran  up  like  a  girl  of  twenty, 
and  showed  Anne  her  room. 

-  "  Good-night,"  said  Anne,  bowing  to  the  group  in  the  upper  hall,  as 
Jake,  flourishing  a  tall  silver  candlestick,  prepared  to  escort  her  to  the 
door  of  her  room. 

"Here,  you,  sir,  give  your  master  your  arm,"  said  Henry  Weston ; 
and,  taking  the  candle  from  Jake's  willing  hand,  he  himself  lighted 
Anne  to  her  door,  and  pressed  her  hand  as  he  said  good-night  Do  not 
be  too  hard  on  him.     He  was  so  unhappy. 

Even  Mr.  Weston  smiled  when  he  rejoined  them,  and  his  mother 
drew  him  in  her  dressing-room  and  shut  the  door.    How  handsome^ 
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how  tall  he  was !  What  an  indescribable  air  of  el^anoe  he  had  ac- 
quired I  No  Miss  Fishers  for  him.  Perhaps  that  misadventure  of 
Algj's  made  Mrs.  Weston  a  little  more  eager  about  the  scheme  she  was 
fomenting  between  Anne  and  himself.  She  never  could  feel  altogether 
sure  now  until  he  was  safely  married.  She  had  been  taken  in  once,  and 
it  behooved  her  now  to  be  prudent  Anne  Brandon  had  everything 
necessary  to  make  the  match  an  equal  one^  except  money ;  and  money 
^was  the  one  thin^  Henry  Weston  could  do  without.  But  when,  stand- 
ing over  him  as  he  lay  back  in  her  favorite  arm-chair,  she  spoke  openly 
of  this  cherished  plan  of  hers,  sharpened  by  her  experience  of  one 
daughter-in-lawy  a  look  she  could  not  understand,  and  which  gave  her 
strange  forebodings^  came  over  Henry  Weston's  fiice,  and  suddenly, 
putting  his  arms  around  her,  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  mother's  breast 
and  uttered  a  groan  so  deep,  so  full  of  despair,  that  it  could  only  come 
fix>m  the  depths  of  misery. 

Mrs.  Weston  was  a  strong  woman,  but  her  steady  nerves  were 
shaken.    She  had  never  seen  anything  like  that. 

And  presently,  still  holding  to  his  mother,  he  told  the  whole 
wretched  story. 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  horror  of  disappointment  which 
Mrs.  Weston  endured.  At  first  she  did  not  quite  take  it  in.  With 
that  strange  characteristic  of  all  women  in  their  jud^ent  of  men,  she 
could  have  for^ven  him  wickedness  much  more  easily  than  weakness. 
When  he  convinced  her  that  it  was  no  mere  escapade,  but  that  he  had 
behaved  like  an  honorable  man,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  despair. 
She  wept  torrents  of  tears,  and  wrung  her  hands  as  she  walked  the 
floor.  She  reproached  him  violently,  not  for  his  entanglement  with 
Jeanne,  but  for  making  her  his  wife.  "  I  could  for^ve  you  all,  any- 
thing, but  that !"  she  gasped,  livid  and  trembling  with  grief  and  ex- 
dtemoit.     "  To  have  married  her, — that  was  the  real  crime !" 

Henry  Weston  looked  at  his  mother  with  a  singular  expression 
upon  his  dark  &ce : 

**  What  was  I  to  do,  mother?  Would  you  have  had  me  play  the 
rascal?  At  least  I  am  a  gentleman  still.  I  can  look  an  honest  man 
and  an  honest  woman  in  the  fiice." 

"  Can  you  ?  Then  it  is  more  than  I  can.  What  have  I  ever  done 
in  my  life,  that  I  should  have  to  suffer  thus  ?  And  I  was  the  proudest 
molherl  Oh,  could  you  have  but  thought  of  me,  you  would  never 
have  married  that  woman.'' 

Something  brought  to  Henry  Weston's  mind  that  little  scene  with 
the  Chevalier  Yaughan,  so  many  years  ago.  Did  she  think  of  him 
then? 

"  It  is  done  now,"  he  said,  sullenly. 

^^  But  it  must  not  be  known.  Oh,  heavens !  Could  I  but  see  the 
Chevalier  1  Promise  me — promise  me  that  you  will  keep  it  a  secret, 
at  least  for  a  little  while.    Spare  me — spare  your  fisither  for  a  little 

while  r 

In  the  extremity  of  her  grief  and  despair,  Mrs.  Weston  did  not 
know  why  she  asked  this,  except  that  second  only  to  the  misery  of  her 
knowing  this  dreadful  thing  aoout  Henry  Weston  was  the  shame  of 
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having  it  known  in  the  county^  and  she  held  on  desperately  to  the 
idea  that  there  was  some  way  out  of  it.     And  if  Mr.  Weston  should 

know  it Mrs.  Weston  grew  feint  and  her  heart  almost  stopped 

still  at  this  awful  apprehension.  Perhap  the  Chevalier  Vaughan,  with 
all  his  brains  and  tact  and  worldly  wisdom,  might  be  of  help.  It  was 
only  a  straw,  but  she  grasped  at  it  and  clung  to  it. 

And,  just  as  Henry  Weston  had  done  when  his  wife  made  the  same 
suggestion,  he  refused,  and  then  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded. 

"  Only  until  I  see  the  Chevalier  Vaughan, — until  I  can  consult 
with  him,''  she  urged,  anxiously. 

"What  good  can  consulting  with  him  do?"  replied  he,  still  sullen. 
"  Will  consulting  break  a  legal  marriage?  for  I  tell  you  it  is  as  hard 
and  fast  as  I  could  make  it.  And  did  I  say  that  £  wished  it  broken  ? 
I  did  it  with  my  eyes  open." 

"  But  for  your  fether's  sake — consider,  he  is  not  well.  Sometimes 
I  think  he  is  much  more  ill  than  he  appears.  Dr.  Peyton  is  here  so 
often.     Think  what  the  blow  would  be  to  him." 

It  was  all  weak,  inadequate,  if  not  worse,  yet  at  last  he  agreed : 

"  But  I  will  make  no  promise.  It  may  come  out  any  day.  I  may 
choose  to  reveal  it ;  she  may." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  thankful  even  for  a  little  respite. 

"  And  I  had  plans  for  you !"  she  cried,  weeping, — for  she  had  again 
melted  into  tears,  and  sat  on  the  sofa  opposite  him,  and  wept  and  wept. 
"  I  thought  Anne  Brandon  would  be  a  ntting  wife  for  you ^" 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  Henry  Weston,  rising,  with  a  look  that 
checked  his  mother's  tears  as  well  as  words.  "  There  are  some  things 
about  which  even  you  must  be  silent."  And  he  went  out,  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

Mrs.  Weston  did  not  know  how  long  she  sat  there.  It  was  getting 
cold.  With  the  dull  curiosity  which  makes  one  wonder  at  such  times 
how  long  one  has  suffered,  she  glanced  at  her  watch.  It  had  run  down. 
She  opened  the  door  to  look  at  the  big  brazen-face  clock  that  ticked 
loudly  in  the  upper  hall.  Under  Anne  Brandon's  door,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hall,  she  saw  a  thin  thread  of  light.  It  was  nearly  three 
o'clock. 

Mrs.  Weston  crossed  the  hall  and  tapped  lightly  at  the  door. 

"  Anne,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  are  you  ill  ?" 

Anne  opened  the  door.  She  was  still  fully  dressed.  The  candle 
flickered  faintly,  and  the  broad  bars  of  moonlight  on  the  floor — for 
the  night  had  cleared  off— were  plainly  visible.  Mrs.  Weston's  pale 
fece  showed  that  something  was  the  matter.  Anne  drew  her  into  the 
room. 

"  Why  do  you  look  like  that?"  she  asked.     "  You  frighten  me." 

"  I've  had  a  blow,  Anne ;  I've  had  a  blow,"  was  all  Mrs.  Weston 
could  say,  as  she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  clasped  Anne's  hands 
nervously. 

Anne  grew  a  little  pale :  "  Is  it — is  it  about " 

"Yes.'^ 

These  two  women  each  knew  the  person  in  the  other's  mind. 

"  He  has  had  an — entanglement."   Mrs.  Weston  thought  it  kind  to 
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tell  her  this  much.  But  she  oould  not  bring  herself  to  tell  the  rest 
If  only  he  had  not  married  her ! 

A  wave  of  anger,  shame,  and  all  that  one  ooald  feel  of  pain 
swept  over  Anne.  He  had  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  had  called  her 
"  Dearest  f — and  there  was  another  woman  !  Something  in  her  faoe 
impelled  Mrs.  Weston  to  tell  her  more  than  she  had  intended : 

^^  He  fiincted  his  honor  involved ;  he  has  done  what  can  never  be 
undone.'' 

''  I  think  I  understand/'  said  Anne,  in  a  strained  voice.  '^  At  least 
he  has  behaved  honorably.    That  shoald  be  a  genuine  comfort" 

''  Do  you  call  that  ocmrfortf^  cried  Mrs.  Weston,  s^uff  her  almost 
fiercely.  ''  Do  you  call  it  oomfortine  that  he  has  sacrifioed  himself  and 
you  and  me  to  a  shadow, — an  ideaf 

*^  Yes,"  said  Anne,  in  the  same  voice.  "  It  is  very  hard,  but  it  is 
right,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  one  must  try  to  love  what  is  right  But  it 
would  have  been  better  for  me  had  he  behaved  wickedly  and  shame- 
fully, because,  although  one  cannot  stop  loving  all  at  once, — nor  can 
one  love  but  once, — ^yet  if  he  were  not  worthy — I  don't  know  how  one 
can  stop  loving  just  because  the  man  one  loves  has  had  one  weak  mo- 
ment    That  is  why  it  is  so  hard." 

Mrs.  Weston  listened  attentively  to  this  speech. 

"  Anne,"  said  she,  presently,  "  I  don't  understand  you :  we  are 
very  unlike.  I  hate  folly  much  worse  than  wickedness ;  but  I  know 
that  if  I  had  my  way  I  would  rather  Henry  should  marry  you,  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  you  stood  in,  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
world." 

**  But  he  is  married  already,"  answered  Anne,  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  cried  Mrs.  Weston.  She  certainly  had  not 
meant  to  say  so. 

''Mrs.  Weston,"  answered  Anne,  ''concealments  are  useless  be- 
tween us.  I  know  enough ;  and  you  know  of  me  what  I  thought  I 
would  have  died  rather  than  tell  you." 

"But  it  must  be  kept  very  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  and  halted 
here^  and  did  not  know  what  reason  to  give,  except  that  the  dreadful 
moment  might  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  "  for  my  sake  and  his 
father's.  It  would  kill  his  father,  I  believe.  And,  Anne,  I  charge 
you  now  with  a  message  for  the  Chevalier  Vaughan,  if  you  should  see 
him  first, — a  message  which  you  must  give  him  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity, just  as  soon  as  you  hear  of  his  arrival  in  the  county, — because 
something  might  prevent  me.  Tell  him,  for  my  sake, — for  my  sake, 
do  you  hear? — ^that  he  is  to  say  nothing  about  what  Henry  did  in 
Paris." 

"  I  will,"  replied  Anne. 

Mrs.  Weston  kissed  her  good-night  Her  eyes  were  quite  dry  and 
bright,  although  tears  rained  down  Mrs.  Weston's  cheeks.  As  soon  as 
she  was  gone,  Anne  undressed  quickly  and  went  to  bed.  Of  course  it 
was  best,  altogether  best,  that  he  should  do  right, — poor  Anne  felt  a 
thrill  of  pride  in  Henry  Weston  at  that  very  moment, — ^but  then  one 
must  suffer  a  great  deal. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Mbs.  Weston,  who  had  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  her  life  befc»«, 
was  very  ailing  after  that.  At  least,  she  said  she  was,  and  spent  many 
days  lying  on  the  sofa  in  her  dressine-room,  with  her  &oe  turned  to  the 
wall,  mute  and  hardly  noticing  anything. 

The  uproarious  welcome  that  would  have  awaited  Henry  Weston's 
r^urn  to  the  county  was  somewhat  damped  by  the  state  of  health  of 
both  his  father  and  his  mother.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  round  of 
visits  paid  hkn,  which  he  r^umed  scrupulously.  Everybody  remarked 
upon  the  very  distinguished  and  self-possessed  air  he  had  gained  in  his 
travels,  and  a  great  many  people  said  that  after  Alg3r's  little  affair  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Weston  were  very  lucky  to  have  one  son  who  must  always 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  gratification  to  them.  Elizabeth  Brandon 
displayed  to  Mra.  Thorpe  a  superb  lace  handkerchief  Henry  Weston 
haa  brought  her  from  Paris.  Mrs.  Thorpe,  in  return,  showed  a  hand- 
some lace  cap  from  the  same  source.  Even  the  four  Wickham  girls 
had  &on6oTi-boxes. 

''  How  easy  it  is  to  be  generous  when  one  has  a  plenty  of  money  !" 
sighed  Elizabeth. 

^'But  what  did  he  bring  Anne?''  inquired  Mrs.  Thorpe,  consumed 
with  curiosity. 

^'  I  can't  tell,  to  save  my  life,  whether  he  brought  her  anything  or 
not,"  answered  Elizabeth,  plaintively.     "  Anne  won't  say  a  word." 

<^  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Thorpe,  triumphantly,  '^  it 
is  you  wno  are  to  be  Mrs.  Weston  of  Hale- Weston.    I  always  knew  it." 

Elizabeth  protested  that  for  her  part  she  had  always  liked  Algy 
best, — at  which  Mrs.  Thorpe  laughed,  as  well  she  might. 

Henry  Weston  had,  however,  brought  Anne  something.  It  was  a 
little  heart  set  in  rubies, — not  showy,  but  rather  costly. 

^^  I  saw  it  one  day  in  a  window,  and  I  thought  how  well  it  would 
look  around  your  neck,"  he  said. 

Anne  accepted  it,  but  she  did  not  wear  it  around  her  neck. 

In  those  days  Anne  was  much  at  Hale- Weston.  If  she  did  not  go 
over  every  day  or  two,  Mrs.  Weston  would  send  for  her  and  reproach 
her  gently  with  forgetftilness.  In  former  days,  much  of  their  talk  had 
been  of  Henry  Weston.  Now  his  name  was  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned bdiween  them,  except  when  it  could  not  be  avoided.  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton continually  told  Anne  what  a  comfort  she  was  to  her.  ''  Not  that 
there  is  any  real  comfort  for  me  now,"  she  exclaimed,  despondently, 
'^  but  because  you  would  comfort  me  if  you  could."  And  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton saw  that  in  ministering  to  her,  Anne's  sore  heart  was  a  little  soothed. 
So  these  two  unhappy  women,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  drew 
near  to  each  other  without  profaning  with  speech  that  common  grief 
that  made  them  kin.  When  Mrs.  Weston  lay  on  her  sofa,  weeping 
silently,  Anne  would  sit  by  her,  holding  her  hand,  and  not  speaking ; 
but  her  eyes  were  eloquent  feut  for  her,  Mrs.  Weston  would  have 
betrayed  to  them  all  that  something  fearful  was  preying  on  her,  but 
Anne  managed  to  keep  tliem  all  out  of  the  room  when  Mrs.  Weston 
was  in  these  fits  of  depression  which  passed  for  illness.    At  these  times 
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Henry  Weston  never  came  near  his  mother.  Yet  he  expressed  by  look^ 
and  oocasionallj  bj  word^  his  gratitude  to  Anne  Brandon^  who  knew 
that  not  one  pang  his  mother  suffered  was  lost  on  him.  Anne  in  no 
wise  avoided  him.  After  all,  she  thought,  it  was  as  well  to  get  ao- 
oostomed  to  seeing  Henry  Weston  intimately ;  and,  then,  his  society 
still  gave  her  a  stranee  ddight,  that  was  not  all  pleasure  nor  yet  pain, 
bat  was  something  of  both. 

I!7obody  to  see  Henry  Weston  would  have  imagined  him  a  culprit 
He  earriea  his  head  as  high  as  ever,  and  was  &r  from  lajring  aside  any 
part  of  his  natoral  dignity.  It  is  true  he  did  not  admire  Anne  so 
oi)enly  as  he  had  done  that  first  night ;  he  save  no  occasion  to  anybody 
to  sniile  at  his  marked  gallantry  towards  her.  But  he  did  not  avoid 
her ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  exert  himself  to  please  her  when  they  met,  as 
they  did  often  and  inevitably.  "  It  is  not  my  fault,''  he  would  say  to 
hiinself,  doggedly.  ''I  cannot  run  away  fix>m  her,  nor  can  I  help 
trying  to  please  her.'' 

Meanwhile,  occasional  letters,  ill  spelled  and  written  in  very  bad 
Frendi,  came  to  him  from  time  to  time.  But  of  this  nobody  was  any 
the  wiser.  Henry  Weston  was  not  a  num  to  be  questioned  about  letters 
that  he  either  received  or  wrote. 

The  Chevalier  Vaughan  had  returned  within  a  month  of  Henry 
Weston.  A  day  or  two  after  he  got  back  he  called  at  Sparrow  Point, 
and,  hearing  Ihat  Elizabeth  and  Anne  were  gone  to  Broomhill  for  a 
walk,  followed  them  there. 

The  opportunity  for  which  Anne  watched  closely  came  within  an 
honr  of  their  meeting,  and  while  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  showing  them  around 
her  beautiful  old-^hioned  garden,  rich  with  lilac  and  syringa  and 
honeysuckle  in  the  first  glory  of  their  blossoming.  Anne  and  the 
Chevalier  were  standing  under  a  tall  lilao-bush,  while  Mrs.  Thorpe 
was  showing  Elizabeth  a  new  stiteh  in  crocheting  as  they  walked  up 
and  down  the  long  garden-walk  in  the  soft  air.  It  was  now  the  first 
of  June. 

^^  Chevalier,"  said  Anne,  drawing  down  a  blooming  branch  of  the 
lilac,  lest  her  face  should  reveal  something,  '^  have  you  been  to  Hale- 
Weston  yet?" 

"I  went  yesterday, — ^the  very  day  after  I  got  home;  but  Mrs. 
Weston  was  not  well,  and  sent  me  word  she  would  not  be  able  to  see 
me  for  a  day  or  two.     I  shall  go  aeain  to-morrow." 

'^  She  desires,"  said  Anne,  spelling  very  slowly,  and  with  a  vain 
effort  to  hide  the  color  that  surged  into  her  cheeks,  ^'  that  you  will  not 
mention — anything — anything  of  importance  that  occurred  to  Henry 
Weston  in  Paris." 

^  Say  to  her,"  responded  the  Chevalier,  after  a  slight  pause,  ^'  she 
need  not  have  wamea  me.  I  shall  maintain,  as  I  have  maintained,  the 
strictest  silence." 

^^  Thank  you,"  cried  Anne,  warmly,  and  then  blushing  still  deeper. 

The  Chevalier  looked  at  her  keenly.  He  knew  something  about 
women,  and  he  ^nessed  how  the  land  lay  there. 

The  wood-violets  were  late  in  blooming  that  year.  It  looked  as 
if  there  would  be  none  at  all.     Anne  was  fond  of  them,  and  often  she 
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and  Henrj  Weston  as  boy  and  girl  had  tramped  through  the  meadows 
and  over  the  still  woods  in  the  spring  hunting  for  them.  This  year 
she  had  scarcely  seen  any.  One  day,  walking  along  the  path  that  led 
through  the  alder  copse  between  Hale- Weston  and  Sparrow  Point,  she 
suddenly  found  a  bunch  of  wood-violets  at  her  feet.  She  picked  them 
up.  Yes,  they  were  tied  with  wire-grass  around  a  stout  alder  twig, 
just  as  she  had  shown  Henry  Weston  how  to  tie  them  years  ago.  She 
walked  back  quickly  to  Sparrow  Point,  pale  and  agitated.  In  her  own 
little  white  room  she  kissed  them  and  wept  over  them,  and  then,  light- 
ing the  few  sticks  of  wood  that  lay  always  in  the  fireplace  in  case  of  a 
chilly  day,  she  dropped  them  in  and  watched  them  shrivel  and  smoulder 
away. 

It  was  some  days  after  this  that  one  afternoon  Jake  came  over  with 
a  message  from  Mrs.  Weston.  Mistis  felt  kinder  po'ly.  Wouldn't  Miss 
Anne  come  over  an'  spen'  de  night? 

If  anybody  had  told  Mrs.  Weston,  some  years  before,  that  she 
would  have  yearned  for  any  other  woman, — that  she  would  have  felt 
the  want  of  her  own  sex  and  longed  for  womanly  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship,— she  would  have  laughed  it  to  scorn.  Yet  that  was  just 
what  had  come  to  pass,  as  it  does  eventually  in  the  life  of  all  Eve'is 
daughters,  and  she  suddenly  found  herself,  in  a  county  in  which  her 
whole  life  had  been  spent,  without  one  friend  to  whom  she  could  lay 
partially  bare  her  soul,  except  this  girl  who  had  grown  up  with  her 
children.     The  summons  was  frequent,  but  Anne  never  disr^rded  it. 

The  magnolia-trees  in  the  avenue  were  then  in  their  splendor.  The 
scent  of  their  gorgeous  white  blossoms  was  all  over  the  land.  Anne, 
walkine  slowly  along  the  shaded  path  by  the  side  of  the  avenue,  sud- 
denly found  herself  standing  within  two  feet  of  Henry  Weston. 

They  had  been  alone  together  many  times  since  his  return ;  but  not 
so  completely  alone  as  this.  Before,  there  had  been  Mrs.  Weston  lying 
on  the  softi  in  her  dressing-room,  or  else  pacing  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  porch  where  they  sat  Toinette  followed  Henry  Weston  like  a 
dog,  and  Maria  was  apt  to  be  hovering  about.  But  here  they  were 
half  a  mile  from  any  human  being.  The  low,  overhanging  branches  of 
the  forest  growth  on  one  side  of  the  raised  path  shut  them  off  completely 
on  that  way,  while  on  the  other,  a  high,  green  myrtle  hedge  had  sprung 
up  between  the  tall  trunks  of  the  maguolia-trees.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy.    It  was  about  six  o'clock,  and  a  hush  brooded  over  everything. 

Anne  felt  herself  blushing  and  quivering  as  Henry  Weston  took 
her  hand.    She  almost  resented  his  coolness  and  self-possession. 

"  I  am  on  my  way  to  Hale-Weston,"  she  said. 

'^  So  I  knew  ;  and  I  came  that  I  might  intercept  you,"  he  answered, 
calmly. 

Anne  could  hardly  believe  her  senses.  Why  should  he  want  to 
intercept  her? 

*'  I  see,"  he  said,  with  a  half  smile,  answering  her  unasked  question, 
"  you  want  to  know  why  I  should  waylay  you  like  this.  Don't  you 
know" — after  a  pause — "  that  I  have  suffered  hell  itself  since  I  came 
back  ?  A  man  cannot  always  be  cool  and  reasonable  when  he  feels  as 
I  do ;  and  when  I  heard  my  mother's  message  I  fimcied  you  would  be 
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ooming  along  here  about  this  time,  and  I  knew  just  how  you  would 
look  in  that  broad  hat,  and  the  expression  in  your  eyes  when  you  saw 
me.  In  shorty  I  am  here  because  sometimes  you  draw  me  so  strongly 
I  cannot  keep  away/^ 

The  color  had  suddenly  dropped  out  of  Anne's  cheeks.  She  looked 
at  him  with  anger  and  resentment  in  her  speaking  fiice. 

**  Henry  Weston,  I  know  all,  more — much  more — ^than  you  sus- 
pect,'' 

*'  And  I  knew  you  knew  all,"  he  replied.  "  Don't  you  think  I  can 
read  faces — ycfwr  face,  Anne — a  little?'' 

**  Then  you  are  unpardonable." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm.  "  You 
^v'omen  have  no  feeling  for  a  man.  You  think  he  must  not  only  bear 
unbearable  things,  but  bear  them  silently  and  in  patience  as  you  do. 
Well,  it  is  impossible.  I  know  that  I  have  lost  you  forever.  I  would 
if  I  could  make  amends  to— to — ^that  other  woman  whom  I  wronged 
in  marrying.  I  mean  to  do  right,  but  I  cannot  see  you  day  afler  day 
and  remain  alwajrs  master  of  myself." 

•     *'  But  when  you  must  resign — we  must  resign  each  other,  it  is  but  a 
little  more  to  be  silent  about  it,"  said  Anne,  in  a  low  voice. 

^'  Yes,  80  you  say,  like  a  woman.    Now,  I  say,  like  a  man,  although 

I  must  resign  you,  yet  why  should  I  not Grood  Grod !  do  you  think 

a  man  ever  loved  a  woman  as  I  love  you  without  telling  her  so?" 

"  You  must  not  speak  so,"  cried  Anne,  breathlessly. 

^'  How  like  a  woman  you  talk  I"  answered  he,  smiline  a  grim  smile 
that  had  no  mirth  in  it.  "  Always  prudent, — always  thmking  first  of 
what  is  right.  Sometimes  you  talk  a  little  wildly,  you  women ;  but 
that  is  all.^ 

Her  heart  could  not  but  soften.  What  people  did,  and  not  what 
they  said,  was  her  rule  of  judgment.  And  he  loved  her,  and  was  so 
unhappy. 

"That  is  true,"  she  said.     "  Women  can  but  bear  it  all." 

"Anne,"  he  said,  presently,  "sometimes  I  have  reproached  you. 
Had  you  been  a  little  kinder — ^a  little  tenderer — to  me  before  I  left !" 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  that  now." 

"  You  might  in  iwtn  reproach  me.  But  when  I  looked  for  a  sign 
you  gave  none." 

Anne  oould  only  make  a  gesture  of  silence  to  him  as  great  tears  fell 
from  her  ^es  upon  the  ground. 

"  It  seems  so  long  ago,"  she  said,  after  a  while.  "  Last  year  we 
were  like  boy  and  girl, — perverse,  capricious,  trifling  with  our  hap- 
piness, thinking  that  no  change  could  ever  come.     And  now  look  at  us ! 

How  old  we  are  in  knowledge ! — how  quickly  and  easily  the  gulf " 

She  stopped,  choking. 

"  And  yet,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  is  not  this  triumph  ? 
Could  any  other  man  have  won  those  words  from  you  ?  Ah,  Anne,  do 
not  deny  any  more  that  you  love  me.  Believe  me,  darline,  it  does  not 
make  us  any  more  wretched  to  know  that  we  love  each  other." 

"  Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  stamping  her  foot,  "  that  we  must  not 
9p€ak  of  it  ?      Words  are ^" 
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'*  Nothing/'  said  Henry  Weston,  coolly.  '^  What  does  it  signify 
whether  I  tell  you  with  my  eyes  or  my  lips  that  I  love  you  ?  Anne, 
there  is  a  sulf  between  us,  but  we  can  at  least  call  to  eadb  other  acrofls 
it  for  pity/' 

They  had  been  walking  slowly  along  the  path  towards  Hale- Weston. 
Anne  stopped  all  at  once. 

^^  I  cannot  go  on.  You  must  make  some  excuse  for  me  to  Mrs. 
Weston,''  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  I  will  remain  away  for  to-night,  if  that  is  what  you  desire." 

"  No !  no ! — ^that  would  never  do,"  cried  Anne.  "  I  must  return. 
I  want  to  be  alone." 

Thev  turned  and  walked  along  the  path  to  Sparrow  Point.  It 
ended  abruptly  in  a  clump  of  evergreens  on  the  border  of  the  lawn. 

"  Say  anyUiing ;  make  any  excuse.  I  will  come  to-morrow,"  said 
she.  Then  the  two  poor  souls  stood  for  a  minute  gazing  into  each 
other^s  hopeless  eyes,  and  went  slowly  their  different  ways  in  the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

All  June  and  July,  things  were  in  an  unsettled  and  tentative  state 
at  Hale- Weston.  Mrs.  Weston  rallied  bravely  from  her  depression. 
Like  Henry  Weston,  she  knew  something  of  the  requirements  of  a 
French  marriage.  She  sent  for  the  Chevalier  Vaughan.  She  canvassed 
the  whole  thing.  When  he  told  her  that  Henry  Weston  had  taken  the 
very  most  secure  way  to  make  his  marriage  l^al  and  binding,  she  had 
almost  shrieked  with  despair ;  but  yet  it  was  not  in  her  to  yidd  to  this 
despair.  She  hoped  against  hope.  Something  might  arise.  All  was 
not  lost  as  long  as  she  could  Keep  it  secret.  And  she  really  feared 
somewhat  Mr.  Weston's  displeasure  for  Henry  Weston  if  it  should 
become  known  to  him.  So  sue  lived  with  a  sword  over  her.  At  what 
moment  might  not  all  become  known  ?  She  did  not  half  understand 
whv  the  Frenchwoman  should  not  demand  recognition.  She  was  a 
little  nervous  in  those  days  whenever  she  heard  wheels  grinding  upon 
the  gravelled  path.  It  might  be  Jeanne  I  As  for  that  young  person, 
she  was  as  happy  as  she  could  be  anywhere  out  of  sight  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Seine.  True,  New  York,  even  with  an  uncle  who  had  a  superb 
shop,  was  not  equal  to  Paris ;  but  then  she  had  more  money  than  she 
had  ever  handlea  in  her  life  before,  and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  idleness. 
She  could,  if  she  chose,  spend  the  whole  day  at  her  toilette, — ^which  she 
very  often  did.  In  August,  Henry  Weston  had  come  to  New  York  for 
a  visit,  prepared,  if  she  so  required,  to  take  her  back  to  Virginia  with 
him  ana  &ce  the  world.  Indeed,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  made  the  direct 
proposition  to  her.  Jeanne,  who  read  Henry  Weston  easily,  saw  that 
he  was  not  anxious  for  the  moment  of  revdation ;  and,  as  she  could 
stay  with  the  Leroux  in  New  York  as  long  as  the  marriage  was  not 
known,  she  used  the  old  arguments :  it  would  be  best  to  wait  awhile 
before  making  it  known, — ^although  what  they  were  waiting  for  neither 
could  have  told.  But  concealment  was  the  bribe  Henry  Weston  would 
accept  in  lieu  of  taking  her  to  Virginia  with  him,  and  a  plenty  of 
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mone^r  and  Unde  Leroox'  charmiDg  household  was  the  bribe  Jeanne 
took  as  the  price  of  keeping  in  the  iMickground. 

Henrjr  Weston's  visit  was  meant  to  last  some  weeks, — possibly 
months^ — but  again  he  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Weston's  illness.  Dr. 
Peyton  thought  a  trip  to  the  mountains  would  benefit  Mr.  Weston,  and 
Henry  Weston  was  needed  to  accompany  him.  Dr.  Peyton's  practice 
did  not  admit  of  his  going,  and  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  feel  well  enough 
to  undertake  the  fiitiguingjourney.  As  for  Algy,  Maria  was  the  <h)- 
stade  in  the  way.  Mr.  Weston  did  not  care  about  taking  her  along, 
and  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  desire  her  to  be  left  behind.  So  Henry 
Weston  was  to  take  liis  father  to  the  mountains,  and  later  Mrs.  Weston 
would  probably  join  them. 

Henry  Weston,  therefore,  after  a  fortnight  passed  in  New  York, 
was  summoned  home,  and  of  course  was  obliged  to  go.  When  he  saw 
the  chimneys  of  Hale- Weston,  and  remembered  that  seven  hundred 
miles  separated  him  from  the  Leroux  &mily  and  their  guest,  he  felt 
something  like  a  thrill  of  happiness. 

Mr.  Weston,  however,  put  off  from  day  to  day  his  departure.  He 
told  Dr.  Peyton  that  he  had  some  arrangements  to  make  before  goine. 
Dr.  Peyton  understood  them  to  be  testamentary  arrangements,  and, 
thinking  that  the  interests  involved  in  so  large  a  property  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  gave  him  a  few  days'  grace. 

One  morning  he  called^  to  see  Mr.  Weston,  and  found  him  sitting 
in  a  big  arm-chau"  before  his  iron  safe  in  the  library. 

"  I'm  looking  for  a  paper,"  said  Sandy  Weston,  as  Dr.  Peyton  had 
always  called  him  behind  his  back.  "  There's  a  paper  I  want  to  destroy 
before  leaving  on  this  journey,"  he  continued,  feebly.  "  It  ought  to 
have  been  destroyed  years  ago,  but  I  actually  forgot  its  existence.  To- 
day I  remembered  it ;  but  I  can't  find  it, — I  can't  find  it,"  he  said, 
almost  piteously.  "  It  may  be  in  here."  He  tried  to  turn  a  key  which 
he  produced  in  the  lock  oi  an  inner  compartment,  but  he  had  not  the 
strength.     Dr.  Peyton's  strong  fingers  soon  accomplished  it 

Mr.  Weston  examined  eagerly  several  bundles  of  papers,  but  did 
not  find  what  he  was  looking  for.  His  &ce  grew  gray,  and  his  hands 
trembled  with  the  disappointment. 

"  I  must  find  that  paper  and  destroy  it,"  he  cried,  nervously.  "  It 
would  be  the  cause  of  ereat  injustice  if  it  were  not  destroyed." 

Dr.  Peyton  was  a  kind  man  and  a  skilful  doctor,  but  he  made  a 
mistake  on  the  spot 

"  Wait  until  to-morrow,"  he  said,  soothindy.  "  You  are  already 
&tigaed  and  excited.  Try  not  to  think  about  it  until  to-morrow ;  then 
get  Henry  or  Algy  to  help  you." 

Mr.  Weston  submitted  to  have  the  safe  locked  and  the  key  put  in 
his  pocket    To-morrow  Henry  Weston  should  find  it  for  him. 

But  on  the  morrow,  as  he  sat  on  the  great  stone  porch  waiting  for 
Henry  Weston  to  return  from  his  ride,  that  they  might  together  look  for 
the  paper^  he  was  so  still  that  Mrs.  Weston  glanced  at  him  uneasily  as  she 
paced  up  and  down  the  hall  with  a  book.  His  motionless  attitude  and 
his  drawn  fiice  told  it  all.  At  that  verv  moment  the  Chevalier  Vaughan 
rode  up  to  the  door  and  dismounted  from  his  showy  iron-gray  nag ; 
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and  the  same  moment  Henry  Weston  appeared,  riding- whip  in  hand. 
Mrs.  Weston  screamed, — a  scream  which  brought  Henry  Weston  to  her 
like  a  flash  and  made  the  Chevalier  bonnd  up  the  stone  steps  three  at  a 
time.    Henry  Weston  ran  to  his  father  and  spoke  to  him  : 

"  Father,  are  you  ill  ?    Don't  you  know  us  ?" 

With  difficulty  Mr.  Weston  managed  to  utter, — 

"  Yes.''    Then,  after  a  pause,  "  I^  very  ill.     I  want  to  say " 

He  stopped.  Hector  and  Keziah  were  on  the  spot  then.  ''Put 
Jake  on  a  horse  and  send  him  after  Dr.  Peyton.  Take  Black  Prince," 
shouted  Henry  Weston. 

Mr.  Weston  motioned  feebly  with  his  hand  to  the  Chevalier 
Vaughan.  Mrs.  Weston  stood  with  a  white,  scared  face  gazing  at  her 
huslMind.  The  awful  and  invincible  solemnity  of  death  was  upon  that 
commonplace  face  now. 

"  I  want  to  say,"  he  continued,  with  a  piteous  effort,  and  stopping 
between  each  halting  word,  "  that  I  have — perfect  confidence — in  'Mrs. 
Weston.  Once,  she  angered — me — greatly.  I  saw  her  in  the  green- 
house— with  the  Chev— ^hev — Vaughan.  I  filled  in — a  deed.  I  have 
been  trying — to  find  it — to  destroy  it — and  have  a  new  one  made " 

Was  his  mind  wandering  ?  He  could  say  no  more,  but  there  was 
an  imploring  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  Never  mind,  father,"  said  Henry,  ''  Don't  think  of  those  things 
now." 

They  got  him  up  to  bed.  In  due  time  the  doctor  came.  He  took 
one  look,  and  his  experienced  eye  saw  that  Sandy  Weston  would  never 
speak  or  move  again.  For  a  day  or  two  he  lingered,  speechless  and 
motionless,  then  died.  Dr.  Peyton,  driving  along  the  moonlit  road 
that  night  of  Mr.  Weston's  death,  suddenly  remembered  the  paper 
the  dead  man  was  so  anxious  to  destroy.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
induced  him  to  give  up  the  search.  It  troubled  the  excellent  doctor. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  a  doctor's  experience  to  know 
how  to  act  in  those  circumstances,"  he  almost  said  out  aloud.  '^  How- 
ever, nobody  could  foresee  the  end  was  so  near."  So  he  flicked  his 
horse  with  the  whip,  and  jogged  along  in  his  comfortable  old-fashioned 
gig.  Angela  Weston  once  more  free.  This  was  the  sum  of  the  doctor's 
reflections,  and  it  staggered  him. 

As  for  Mrs.  Weston,  she  was  at  least  no  hypocrite.  She  did  not 
pretend  to  grieve  for  Sandy  Weston  as  women  who  love  their  husbands 
grieve  for  them.  %  She  was  awed,  scared,  and  a  little  remorseful.  Their 
later  married  life  had  been  very  much  more  harmonious  than  the  earlier 
part.  When  she  came  to  reflect  upon  those  last  words  faltered  out  from 
the  fast  paralyzing  tongue,  she  understood  them,  and,  understanding 
them,  felt  more  grateful  to  Sandy  Weston  dead  than  she  had  ever  felt 
to  him  living.  He  had  at  least  done  her  justice;  for  she  recollected 
with  a  flush  of  shame  and  anger  that  more  than  once  her  husband  and 
herself  had  had  words  about  the  Chevalier  Vaughan.  She  too  under- 
stood that  half-intelligible  reference  to  the  little  scene  in  the  greenhouse, 
which,  though  trifling  and  unconsequential  enough,  had  yet  borne  evil 
fruit.  The  bitterest  quarrel  of  their  lives  had  followed  between  An- 
gela Weston  and  her  husband  after  that 
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The  fbneral  was  very  statdj, — it  is  apt  to  be  when  the  SDrvivon 
dread  lest  they  should  be  charged  with  neglect  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise,— and  after  that  the  widow  and  her  ohildren  settled  down  quietly 
at  Hale- Weston  to  spend  the  first  months  of  their  mourning. 

Not  so  qaietlyy  however,  did  the  county  settle  down.    What  was  to 
become  of  the  great  Hale- Weston  estate,  with  its  five  hundred  negroes, 
its  vast  wheat-  and  corn-fields? — it  was  the  larxest  granary  of  all  those 
lowland  Virginia  plantations  which,  before  Dalota  wheat  and  Minne- 
sota flonr  were  heard  of,  supplied  the  markets  of  America.    The  future 
of  Hale- Weston  was  canva4ed  not  only  over  Mrs.  Thorpe's  tea-table, 
bat  all  the  tea-tables  round  about.    One  thinei  however,  was  settled. 
If  things  were  not  left;  as  Mrs.  Weston  desired,  she  would  simply  take 
her  dower  and  live  on  at  Hale- Weston;   and  if  she  determined,  as 
everybody  knew  she  would,  that  Henry  Weston  should  have  Hale- 
Weston,  she  could  very  easily  manage  it     What  with  her  own  interest, 
and  Henry's  interest,  and  Toinettes  until  she  was  of  age,  the  Hale- 
Weston  house  and  enough  of  the  land  could  be  secured  to  Henry  Wes- 
ton to  make  a  very  imposing  property,  even  against  Alpy's  opposition, 
if  indeed  he  should  oppose  it  at  all.     Mr.  Weston  had  investea  the  ac- 
cretions of  an  originally  handsome  property  in  outlying  land  that  easily 
produced  seventeen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.    There  was  enoura 
land  and  negroes  and  valuable  stock  and  money  in  bank  to  make  the 
widow  and  eadi  of  the  children  rich.     Of  this,  all  was  the  result  of  the 
ex-overseer's  savings  and  management,  except  three  hundred  acres  of 
bnxHn-sedge  and  wire-grass,  with  a  four-roomed  house  on  it,  known  as 
Shabby  Hall.    This  had  been  the  maiden  property  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
mother.     When  old  Colonel  Weston  had  been  dealing  out  mortga|i:es 
and  liens  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances  on  Hale- Weston  and  everythmg 
else  he  owned  in  the  world,  he  had  actually  forgotten  Shabby  Hall : 
so  that  when  the  crash  came,  and  Levi  Cohen,  who  had  never  material- 
ized except  as  a  dummy  for  Sandy  Weston,  had  bought  Hale- Weston, 
the  colonel  and  his  wife  had  retired  to  Shabby  Hall,  and  ended  their 
days  there  shortly  after.     Shabby  Hall,  therefore,  was  Mrs.  Angela 
Weston's.     It  had  remained  very  much  as  the  poor  old  couple  had  left 
it.     The  furniture  was  not  eood  enough  for  Hale-Weston,  and  was 
hardly  worth  selling.    It  might  do  for  Algy  and  Maria  to  begin  house- 
keeping with,  if  the  house  were  raised  a  story  and  added  to.     Indeed, 
the  threat  of  Shabby  Hall  had  been  held  Over  Maria  ever  since  her 
marriage. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Weston  made  no  difference  in  Anne  Brandon's 
visits.  She  went,  if  anything,  oftener,  as  Mrs.  Weston  frequently  sent 
for  her  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  Anne's  society.  There  was  no 
pretence  of  excessive  grief  about  Mrs.  Weston,  but  nobody  could  say 
she  did  not  observe  the  proprieties.  The  Chevalier  Vaughan,  of  course, 
only  came  there  formally  and  unftequently.  She  was  awed  and  fright- 
ened. She  could  with  truth  say  that  she  very  much  wished  she  might 
wake  up  and  find  everything  in  the  past  year  a  bad  dream.  To  get 
back  to  the  old,  easy,  proud,  careless,  nappy  way  with  her  would  have 
been  great  gain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Steptoe  moderated  his  voice,  put  on 
his  most  clerical-looking  coat,  and  called  on  the  widow,  to  whom  he 
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administered  much  oonventional  Bible  lore  in  the  wayof  consolation. 
He  came  away  with  a  much  better  opinion  of  Mrs.  Weston  than  he 
had  carried  with  him.  Mrs.  Weston  was  realty  much  more  sincerely 
sorry  for  her  husband's  death  than  he  expected  to  find  her.  Such  was 
Mr.  St^toe's  inward  comment 

Buty  as  the  months  wore  on,  Mrs.  Weston  b^n  to  feel  anxious 
about  the  property.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  either  of  her  sons.  Each 
had  a  liberal  allowance,  and  the  sale  of  the  wheat-crop  supplied  them 
with  a  fund  so  considerable  that  there  was  no  pinching  for  money. 
Stilly  Mrs.  Weston  felt  anxious,  as  people  will  when  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  balance. 

When  Mr.  Weston  had  been  dead  some  months,  Mr.  Wickham,  the 
lawyer  who  had  always  attended  to  his  afiairs,  was  sent  for  one  day  by 
the  widow.  The  long-delayed  search  for  the  will  must  b^n.  Mr. 
Wickham  thought  it  quite  right,  and  then  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  Henry  and  Algernon,  the  iron  safe  was  opened  and  the  papers  sorted 
out 

Two  only  were  found  to  involve  in  any  way  the  difierent  interests 
of  the  family, — or  rather  one,  for  the  other  was  a  parchment  deed 
signed  and  sealed,  and  on  it  was  scrawled,  in  Mr.  Weston's  ungainly 
hwdwriting,  "  To  be  opened  in  the  event  of  my  death,"  and  a  date 
nearly  twen^  years  before.     The  other  was  the  memorandum  of  a  will. 

At  this  Mrs.  Weston  was  cruelly  disappointed.  She  had  hoped  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Weston  would  make  a  will  securing  Hale- Weston  to 
Henry,  although  she  knew  enough  to  feel  very  certain  that  things  could 
be  arranged  so  that  he  would  be  eventually  master  of  the  place.  But, 
like  many  men,  Mr.  Weston  delayed  entering  upon  a  business  which 
reminded  him  of  his  mortality.  The  paper,  which  the  lawyer  glanced 
at  to  see  what  it  was,  was  carefully  written,  interlined,  and  in  every 
way  showed  considerable  thought.  It  was  determined  that  on  the 
following  day  the  papers  should  be  read,  the  seal  of  the  first  one 
remaining  unbroken  until  then. 

Mr.  Wickham  asked  if  they  wished  any  one  present  except  himself. 
Both  Henry  and  Algy  left  it  absolutely  to  their  mother,  who  said  she 
would  like  to  have  Dr.  Peyton, — why,  she  could  not  say, — and  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  she  sent  for  Anne  Brandon. 

Anne  went  without  knowing  what  was  to  take  place.  When  she 
arrived  and  found  out,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  up-stairs  during 
the  formality ;  but  Mrs.  Weston  asked  her,  with  tears  m  her  eyes,  to 
go  down  with  her. 

"  I  feel  so  shaken  of  late,"  she  said.  "  I  am  growing  cowardly. 
If  there  should  be  anything  painful  or  unexpected  in  those  papers,  I 
want  a  woman — not  ^faria — near  me.     Toinette  is  too  young." 

So  Anne  went,  willing  and  yet  unwilling.  Down-stairs  in  the 
library  sat  Mr.  Wickham  and  Algy  and  Maria,  with  Dr.  Peyton. 
Henry  Weston  brought  his  mother  in,  and  Toinette,  clutching  Anne 
nervously,  walked  behind  them. 

Although  Mrs.  Weston  had  said  she  was  ill  for  the  last  six  months, 
it  was  more  a  sickness  of  the  soul  than  of  the  body.  She  had  not  been 
happy,  so  she  fimded  she  was  not  well.    But  her  complexion  had  never 
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been  clearer,  nor  the  charming  outlines  of  her  &oe  more  notieeable. 
Her  simple  bnt  elegant  trailing  blad:  gown  only  set  off  her  matured 
beauty. 

After  they  were  all  seated,  Mr.  Wickham  cleared  his  throat  and 
b^an. 

The  paper  that  he  held  before  him,  and  which,  being  unsealed  and 
a  mere  memorandum,  he  had  examined  before  reading,  was«a  very  c\,ear 
and  explicit  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Weston's  testamentary  intentions. 
Bat  yet  it  was  not  a  will.  It  was  neither  signed  nor  witnessed.  It 
was  a  complete  draught  of  one ;  but  from  the  lateness  of  various  altera- 
tions in  it — some  only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Weston's  death — he  feaued 
there  was  no  copy  duly  authenticated  in  existence.  Search  had  failed  to 
find  any.  He  would  say,  though,  that,  except  certain  specifications  and 
particulars  r^rding  how  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  the  disposition  of  the 
property,  such  as  'i£p.  Weston  had  indicated  in  this  memorandum,  was 
precisely  what  the  law  would  have  done.  Many  people,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  and  Mr.  Weston  perhaps  another,  thought  the  law  usually 
made  the  best  will.  So  that,  althoueh  no  will  had  been  found,  unless 
indeed  the  sealed  paper  he  held  should  be  one, — ^which  he  thought  not, 
— by  following  the  directions  contained  in  the  memorandum  a  very 
just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  property  could  be  made.  So  &r, 
all  was  satisfiicto^.  Then  the  big  red  seal  of  the  other  paper  was 
broken,  and  Mr.  Wickham  b^an  to  read  it  aloud. 

Both  Mrs.  Weston  and  Henry  Weston  listened  with  more  of  curi- 
osity than  interest  It  was  a  deed  to  Hale- Weston  and  much  besides. 
The  land,  buildings,  stock,  and  equipments  of  the  place  were  described, 
also  the  Highlands  property  whicn  had  just  been  bought, — everything, 
in  short,  of  which  Mr.  Weston  had  been  possessed  at  the  date  of  writing, 
nearly  twenty  years  before,  and  apparently  all  that  might  accrue  from 
those  possessions ;  and  it  conveyed  to  Alexander  Weston,  from  Levi 
Coh^n,  a  great  fortune  in  detail, — ^but  to  Alexander  Weston  as  trustee 
for  Algernon  Weston.  Mr.  Wickham,  who  had  read  along  in  a  clear, 
monotonous  voice,  suddenly  stopped  and  caught  his  breath  with  a  gasp. 
An  electric  shiver  seemed  to  run  through  all  the  little  group  at  this 
strange  mention  of  AIct's  name  first,  except  Mrs.  Weston.  She  looked 
around  impatiently  and  raised  her  hand  in  command. 

**  Go  on,"  she  said. 

The  lawyer's  business-like  self-possession  was  shaken.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  glanced  at  Henry  Weston,  who  seemed  to  foresee 
what  was  to  follow  as  strangely  as  his  mother  seemed  to  feel  no  appre- 
hension. 

"  WiUyou  kindly  proceed  ?"  he  said,  in  a  cool  voice. 

Mr.  Wickham  began  again:  it  was  some  little  time  before  he 
brought  himself  back  to  the  same  tone  in  which  he  b^an  the  reading : 

"  To  Algernon  Weston,  second  son  of  Alexander  Weston,  Esquire, 

and  Angela,  his  wife,  of  Hale- Weston,  in  the  county  of ,  for  his 

sole  use  and  advantage,  with  liberty  to  buy,  sell,"  etc, — ^and  all  the 
1^1  verbiage  in  whidi  this  was  made  sure  and  fast. 

In  the  dead  pause  that  followed,  when  everything  swam  before 
Algy's  eyes,  and  Henry  Weston  hardly  knew  whether  he  were  waking 
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or  dreaming,  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  take  it  in,  at  all.  She  even  had 
difficulty  in  placing  the  name  of  Levi  Cohen,  so  little  familiar  was  she 
with  it.    Nobody  spoke  for  five  minutes.    Then  Mrs.  Weston  said, — 

^'  But,  I  understand,  nothing  can  prevent  me  from  having  a  third 
of  all  my  husband's  property  if  I  choose  to  claim  it?'* 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  lawyer,  gently,  trying  to  make  her  under- 
stand. "  But,  so  &r.as  we  know  now,  Mr.  Weston  owned  no  property. 
He  was  a  trustee.  This  deed  enumerates  all  the  property  of  every  kind 
that  we  know  at  present  Mr.  Weston  was  supposed  to  own.  This  paper 
is  very  comprehensive.  It  gives  the  usufruct  and  all  the  accretions. 
It  seems  designed  to  embrace  not  only  all  Mr.  Weston  was  supposed  to 
possess,  but  all  he  might  at  any  future  time  become  possessed  of 

He  could  not  say,  in  the  house  of  the  dead  man,  and  before  his 
widow  and  children,  that  he  believed  Sandy  Weston  to  have  been  a 
thorough-going  scoundrel,  and  that  the  deed  was  a  fraud  in  effect 
though  not  in  act.  Dr.  Peyton,  cut  to  the  heart  with  remorse,  re- 
membering with  keenest  anguish  the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr. 
Weston,  knew  that  he  had  repented, — that  could  he  have  had  a  little 
more  of  life  this  frightful  wrong  would  have  been  remedied. 

Mrs.  Weston  asking,  with  pale  lips,  but  still  perfectly  composed,  of 
Mr.  Wickham,  "Will  you  not  explain  it  further  to  me?'*  the  lawyer 
said,  still  with  great  gentleness, — 

"  Mr.  Weston  seems  from  this  to  have  merely  held  this  property  as 
trustee."  Turning  the  paper  over,  he  examined  it  carefully.  "  It  was 
probably — I  may  say  positively,  for  here  is  the  date — written  not 
many  years  after  the  time  he  acquired — or  was  supposed  to  acquire — 
the  property.  He  seems  to  have  kept  it  some  years,  because  a  space 
was  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  name.  On  the  outside  you  will  see 
it  is  endorsed  with  a  later  date ;  and  it  corresponds  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  of  Mr.  Algernon  Weston.  Here  it  is :  '  May  24, 
181-."'  ^  ^ 

Something  in  the  date  struck  Mrs.  Weston  forcibly.  She  remem- 
bered the  Chevalier  Vaughan  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe  that 
spring.  May, — was  it  not  in  May  the  time  he  kissed  her  hand  ? — ^and 
the  greenhouse !  Ah,  how  plain  it  was  I  Was  ever  any  mortal  creature 
so  punished  for  such  a  fault  I  And  what  had  not  Sandy  Weston  said 
to  her  that  day  I — ^what  would  he  not  have  said  to  her,  had  she  not 
cowed  him  into  silence  by  a  wrath  that  terrified  herself  as  much  as  it 
terrified  him  !  His  revenge  was  slow,  but  it  was  complete.  Then  his 
&ce,  ashy  and  distorted,  rose  up,  as  he  looked  that  last  morning  on  the 
porch.  She  saw  him  before  her  so  plainly  she  could  not  see  anybody 
else,  and  he  was  so  lately  dead  that  her  anger  could  not  hold.  Again 
she  saw  him  in  his  grave-clothes,  meek  with  the  terrible  meekness  of 
death.    Yes,  perhaps  she  was  to  blame  a  little.    And  then  the  words  he 

had  tried  to  say  the  day  he  was  stricken And  as  sh6  sat,  outwardly 

calm  and  erect,  those  who  knew  not  the  tempest  of  her  soul  thought 
her  self-possession  the  most  wonderful  thing  they  had  ever  seen  in  their 
lives. 

Presently  she  heard  Dr.  Peyton  saying,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to 
her  fiir  away, — 
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'^  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  that  the  day  before  Mr.  Weston's  last 
attack  I  found  him  in  this  room  searching  in  his  safe  for  a  paper  which 
he  told  me  he  wished  to  destroy.  He  said, '  Great  injustice  will  result 
if  that  ^per  is  not  destroyed.^  I  urged  him  to  wait  until  the  next  day 

to  find  it     He  agreed ;  and  I  may  Wame  myself  that '^    Here  the 

poor  doctor  stopped,  choking  with  emotion.  But  for  him,  Mrs.  Angela 
Weston  mi^ht  not  now  be  sitting  like  a  statue  before  him,  ruined,  pen- 
niless, and  humiliated. 

"  We  must  find  out,'*  said  Mr.  Wickham,  "  whether  Levi  Cohen  is 
alive.'' 

"  He  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Weston,  in  a  cold,  calm  voice.  "  He  has 
been  dead  for  more  than  twelve  years,  I  now  remember."  . 

Next  Henry  spoke :  ^'  Unfortunate  as  it  is  for  our  mother,  it  would 
be  an  undeserved  outra^  to  my  brother  Algernon  to  assume  that  he 
would  fidl  to  provide  suitably  and  liberally  for  her  and  my  sister." 

Algy  glanced  at  Maria,  as  he  usually  did  before  answering. 

*'  Of  course,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Weston  turned  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes  travelled  from 
his  un^nly  feet  up  to  his  sandy  poll.  No,  Algernon  was  a  hopeless 
case.  Weak  without  being  vicious,  an  arrant  coward,  and  absolutely 
dominated  by  the  pretty  smew  who  had  married  him,  nothing  could  he 
hoped  from  him, — nothing,  at  least,  without  Maria's  consent, — and  Mrs. 
Weston  had  too  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  expect  generosity 
from  a  fitwning  subordinate  suddenly  elevated  over  the  heads  of  those  on 
whom  she  has  fawned.  Too  much  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  horses, 
too  much  eating  of  the  necks  and  scrags  of  chickens,  too  much  making 
over  of  other  people's  old  finery  for  herself,  had  entirely  overcome 
Maria's  moral  sense. 

Mrs.  Weston  rose. 

"  My  son,  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?  Come,  Toinette :  Anne 
will  take  you,"  she  said. 

As  Henry  Weston,  very  tall  and  straight,  although  his  face  was 
even  more  deadly  ^le  than  his  mother's,  escorted  her  out  of  the  room 
on  his  arm,  Mr.  Wickham  made  the  most  malapropos  speech  of  his 
life. 

'^  Don't  tell  me,"  said  he,  addressing  an  audience  composed  of 
Maria  and  Algy, — for  the  poor  doctor  nad  slipped  out  with  Mrs. 
Weston  and  Henry, — ''  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  scrub  and 
Jtt»,^b»l    e^ie^^i.;^  .t„.„ghb^ „.  thorocgl- 

CHAPTEB  Xn. 

The  county,  which  had  always  depended  greatly  upon  Hale-Wieston 
for  its  sensations,  found  the  last  one  the  mo^  tragically  interesting  of 
all  that  had  occurred  since  old  Colonel  Weston  had  marched  out,  leaving 
behind  him  his  only  child,  Angela,  married  to  his  ninth-cousin  Sandy 
Weston.  The  commotion  that  was  raised  after  that  meeting  that  took 
place  in  the  library  is  hardly  to  be  described.  The  old  whisperings 
about  the  Chevalier  Vaughan  were  revived,  and  a  hurricane  of  talk 
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raged  firom  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  The  status  of  the 
case  was  of  coarse  perfectly  well  understood.  There  was  no  ground 
for  a  l^al  contest  Mr.  Weston  was  simply  a  trustee  for  the  great 
fortune  be  was  supposed  to  own,  and  the  owner  thereof,  Levi  Cohen, 
had  selected  Algy  Weston  to  become  the  future  master.  Also  of 
course  everybody  knew — or  thought  to  know— just  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  deed  was  made.  Mr.  Weston  in  his  early  life  was 
somewhat  given  to  shady  transactions :  the  whole  transaction  regarding 
Hale-Weston  and  Levi  Cohen  and  the  old  colonel  was  suspicious ;  but 
it  was  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Afterwards,  when  Mr.  Weston 
had  become — let  us  hope — a  better  man,  these  things  were  forgotten ; 
but  they  came  back  to  plague  those  he  left  behind.  It  was  also  settled 
in  the  minds  of  the  county  people  that,  for  decency's  sake,  Algy  Weston 
and  his  wife  would  not  stint  Mrs.  Angela  during  her  lifetime,  nor 
Toinette.  They  were  not  so  sure  how  Henry  Weston  would  fare; 
but,  anyhow,  he  had  Shabby  Hall, — or  could  have  it,  as  Algy  would 
scarcely  make  a  claim  to  any  share  of  that  inconsiderable  property. 
This  very  arrangement  occurred  to  Henry  Weston,  on  the  day  he  first 
knew  his  &te,  as,  after  leaving  his  mother  in  her  room,  he  walked  far 
down  into  the  woods,  that  he  might  study  this  new  and  awful  event. 
He  had  fostered  the  idea  so  pleasing  to  him  of  being  eventually  Weston 
of  Hale- Weston.  His  mother's  pride  and  confidence  in  him  had  not 
been  without  its  fruit ;  and  the  descent  was  calculated  to  appall  him. 
But  he  perceived  in  himself  no  diminution  of  his  own  respect  Nor 
could  he  bring  himself  to  accept  anything  from  Alsy  and  Maria ;  for 
he  had  not  lived  in  the  house  with  his  new  sister-in-law  six  months  for 
nothing.  In  fiict,  he  had  suggested  to  hb  mother  only  a  day  or  two 
before  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  own  comfort  to  nave  the  young 
couple  established  elsewhere.  He  had  even — grotesquelv  enough,  it 
seemed  to  him  then — suggested  Shabby  Hall,  generously  proposing, 
however,  that  the  old  house  should  be  handsomely  and  comfortably  im- 
proved. Now  he  would  be  the  one  to  eo  to  Shabby  Hall,  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  no  improvements  would  be  mentioned  by  either  Aley  or 
Maria.  But  his  mother  and  Toinette  weighed  upon  him.  He  fdt  no 
false  sense  of  obligation  in  what  Algy  might  ao  for  them.  It  was 
Algv's  privilege,  as  well  as  his  obligation,  to  provide  liberally  for  his 
motner  and  sister  out  of  the  great  property  that  ought  to  have  been 
theirs.     But  he  doubted ;  he  doubted. 

He  sat  down  on  a  log  on  the  ed^  of  a  bubbling  spring  far  in  the 
woods,  and  tried  to  take  in  what  had  happened.  He  did  not  very 
well  understand  what  poverty  was,  having  never  made  its  acquaintance. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  mortifying  and  uncomfortable  thing  to  be  living 
poorly  at  Shabby  Hall,  but  nothing  a  man  might  not  bear  manfully. 
Even  at  that  moment  he  thought,  if  Anne  Brandon  were  his  wifb  he 
would  have  something  to  make  Shabby  Hall  endurable.  But  Jeanne  I 
He  remembered  that  when  the  wheat-crop  had  been  sold  his  half-yearly 
allowance  had  been  lodged  in  bank  for  nim.  There  was  no  shame  in 
his  using  the  remainder  of  that  When  that  was  gone,  he  did  not 
know  how  it  would  be.  Then  that  other  pang  about  the  Chevalier 
Vaughan, — ^that  alone  wrung  a  groan  from  Henry  Weston's  breast 
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Towards  dusk  he  wended  his  way  homeward.  As  he  entered  the 
Hale- Weston  house  he  met  Anne  goins  oat     He  stopped  her. 

"  Will  yon  not  stay  for  my  mothers  sake  ?'*  he  asked. 

Anne  diook  her  head.  "I  can't,"  she  said.  "I,  too,  suffer.  I 
will  try  to  come  back  in  a  day  or  two,  but — it  is  too  hard :  I  cannot 
stand  any  more  to-dajr." 

And  it  was  for  hmi  that  this  brave  creature  suffered.  He  pressed 
her  hand  in  his. 

"  Shabby  HaU  with  you  would  be  better  than  Hale- Weston  with 
any  other  woman,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Weston  that  evening  roused  herself  from  the  stupor  in  which 
she  had  lived  since  the  mid-day.  She  made  a  careful  toilette,  and  went 
down  to  tea,  and- took  her  place,  stately  and  composed,  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Henry  took  his  usual  place  since  his  fiith^s  death,  at  the 
foot.  Algy  and  Maria,  the  master  and  mistress,  sat  on  the  side,  as  did 
little  Toinette.  Afterwards,  Mrs.  Weston  sat  a  little  while  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  talked  as  she  generally  did,  gave  a  few  orders  in 
her  usual  distinct  voice,  and  went  up-stairs  presently  on  Henry's 
arm. 

At  her  own  door  he  left;  her,  and  went  to  his  room.  He  sent  Jake 
out,  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  then  seated 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  cheerful  blaze. 
Presently  the  door  opened  softly,  and  old  Keziah  entered,  and  took  up 
her  stand  next  the  fireplace. 

"Do  you  want  anything  of  me?'  said  Henry  Weston,  rousing 
himself  fix)m  the  revery  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"  No,  honey,  I  doan'  want  nuttin'  'tall.  But  I  hed  ter  come  in  dis 
night  an'  talk  to  you.  Hit  meek  me  think  'bout  de  time  ole  marse  and 
ole  missis  dty  went  ter  Shabby  Hall  fiim  Btde- Weston.  Hector  an' 
me  went  wid  'em.  When  dey  died,  an'  we  come  back  ter  dis  side  o' 
de  crick,  you  was  a  leetle  bla^-eyed  boy,  alius  under  de  bosses'  heels 
an'  a-tumblin'  in  de  crick.  Marse  Algy  he  set  down  anywhar'  you 
put  him,  an'  he  never  move." 

"He  must  have  been  much  the  most  agreeable  youngster,"  said 
Henry,  with  a  slight  smile. 

A  look  of  infinite  contempt  came  into  Keziah's  honest  black  face. 
She  continued,  carefully  avoiding  Algy's  name : 

"  I  ain't  forgot  ole  marse  an'  missis,  but  I  ain't  thought  on  'em  like 
I  has  dis  Aaj  sence  dey  went  away.  Seems  like  I  c'yarn  git  'em  out  o' 
my  min'.  I  hear  ole  marse,  he  oawl '  Keziah  1'  twdl  you  could  hear 
him  at  de  ice-house,  and  little  missy— dat's  yo'  ma, — she  lisp  when  she 
was  a  leetle  gal, — she  say, '  Kethiah !'  You  looks^mighty  like  ole  marse, 
— ^'oep'  Hector  he  'low  you  got  heap  mo'  sense.  Ole  marse  he  were  a 
man,  dough,  sho'  'nuff.  I  rek'lec*  when  he  went  ter  Shabby  Hall  all 
de  quality-folks  in  de  county  dey  call  fer  ter  pay  dev  respec's." 

Henry  felt  that  every  word  she  uttered  was  an  implied  reproach  to 
his  own  parents.  Yet  he  could  not  but  listen.  He  had  never  been  able 
to  get  much  about  lus  grandparents  out  of  his  father  and  mother. 

"  De  quality  come  m  de  kerridges,  an'  dey  come  o'  hossback.  Hit 
discomfuse  me  when  I  couldn'  hair  de  waiter  roun'  wid  de  cake  an' 
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wine  'kaae  de  warn't  no  cake  an'  wine,  but  dey  oome  all  de  same. 
'Twas  mighty  disqaalifyin'  ter  Hector,  too,  'kase  he  didn'  have  no 
stable  fer  ter  put  de  bosses  in  when  cump'ny  come.  But  dey  kep'  on 
oomin\'' 

She  paused  a  little,  going  back  to  that  dead-and-gone  time  of 
poverty  and  humiliation. 

^^  Arf  missis  died,  ole  marse  he  teck  off  he  blue  coat  wid  de  brass 
buttons  an'  he  give  it  ter  Hector.  Hector  he  got-dat  coat  now.  Ole 
marse  he  w'yar  a  black  coat  he  had.  'Twas  mighty  shabby  and  white 
at  de  seams.  I  ink  de  seams  ev'y  Sunday  fo'  he  go  ter  chu'ch.  An' 
all  de  quality,  dey  would  wait  fur  ole  marse  outsiik  de  chu'ch  do',  an' 
dey  shake  he  ban',  an'  dey  say,  *  Howdy,  colonel?  Hopes  you  is 
well  ?  May  I  hev  de  pledger  of  yo'  cump'ny  fur  dinner  Tuesday— er 
Wednesday  ?' — ^'kase  he  could  'a'  gone  visitin'  ev'y  day ;  but  he  didn' 

S>  nowhar.  Den,  'bout  two  monts  arf '  missis  die,  one  day  he  say  to 
ector,  *  Take  me  ter  bed,  boy.  I  ain't  got  ter  stay  here  long.'  'Twas 
snow  on  de  groun',  an'  yo'  ma  she  was  sick  an'  couldn't  git  ter  Shabby 
Hall,  an' yo^  pa r 

Here  she  paused  awkwardly. 

"  Ole  marse  was  sorter  onfrien'ly  ter  yo'  pa.  He  jes'  lay  d'jrar, 
an'  he  wam't  in  no  pain.  He  jes'  was  kinder  sleepy.  An'  one  night  - 
I  had  done  tole  Hector  if  ole  marse  didn'  git  no  better  by  momin'  I 
was  ewine  ter  oome  over  ter  Hale- Weston  an'  tell  yo'  ma  she  oughter 
sen'  fur  Doc*  Peyton.  I  was  settin'  by  de  fire,  an'  Hector  he  set  by  de 
bed,  an'  I  thought  bofe  on  'em  was  'sleep,  when  ole  marse  he  set  up  in 
de  bed,  an'  call  out, '  Hector,  has  you  got  de  lantern  ?'  Hector  he  wake 
up  wid  a  snort.  When  ole  marse  went  a-fox-huntin'  missis  alius  meek 
Hector  c'yar  a  lantern,  'kase,  comin'  home  at  night,  when  dey  ride  ober 
de  bridge  down  at  de  head  o'  de  lane  ole  marse  could  see.  Dat  was  a 
mighty  dange'ous  bridge  den,  an*  ole  marse  he  wouldn't  have  dat  bridge 
fix.  He  say  'tain't  nuttin'  de  matter  wid  de  bridge.  An'  missis  she 
could  see  de  lantern  fum  de  house  when  Hector  flash  hit,  an'  she  know 
den  ole  marse  was  a-comin'.  So  Hector,  when  ole  marse  call  out,  he 
look  at  me,  an'  bofe  knowed  what  was  gwine  ter  happen.  When  sick 
folks  'gins  ter  talk  'bout  lights  an'  sich,  hit's  a  sho'  sign  dey's  a-gwine 
ter  die.  Hector  he  say,  kinder  skeercd,  '  Yes,  sir,  I  done  got  de  lan- 
tern.' Den  ole  marse  he  pitch  an'  toss  on  de  piller,  an'  he  say,  *  Hit's 
mighty  dark  here.  Hector,  hoi'  de  lantern  up.'  An'  Hector  he  say, 
solemn  like,  '  Marster,  de  Lord  done  tooken  de  lantern  now.  He 
gwine  make  it  light  fur  you.'  I  bed  on  a  clean  white  ap'on,  an'  I  took 
an'  wipe  he  forehead,  an'  'twas  damp.  Pres'n'y  ole  marse  he  git  fretful, 
an'  say,  *  Hit's  slow  work  ffittin'  home  to-night.  Yo'  mistis  '11  blow 
us  both  up,  hay,  boy  ?'  An' Hector  he  say,  de  same  way,  *  Yo'  is  gittin' 
home  fas',  marster,  an'  ole  missis  is  waitin'.  Ain't  it  gittin'  lighter, 
marster?'  An'  ole  marse  he  say,  *Yes,  boy,  hit's  a  heap  lighter.' 
An'  'fo'  mornin'  he  was  dade." 

Henry  Weston  listened  without  losing  a  word.  All  the  details  he 
could  easily  supply, — the  poor  colonel,  aged  and  broken,  the  outspoken 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  county  people,  the  old  man's  lonely  death- 
bed|  with  only  the  faithful  serving  man  and  woman.    Well,  it  was  to 
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be  expected  that  thoee  who  aoauired  Hale- Weston  from  the  poor  colonel 
shoald  some  day  lose  it.     Only,  he  lost  it  for  Algy  to  gain  it 

Keadah  drew  up  a  cricket  and  seated  herself  by  the  fireplace.  How 
long  they  had  sat  there  in  silence  Henry  Weston  knew  not.  Presently 
a  tap  came  at  the  door.     Hector  stood  outside. 

"  My  marster,"  said  he,  "  I  come  ter  ask  ef  I  couldn't  bresh  yo' 
close,  er  git  yo'  hot  water.^'  Hector,  being  the  major-domo,  had  never 
done  this  for  anybody  since  Henry  Weston  could  remember. 

"  Certainly  not,'*  said  he,  good-humoredly.     "  Where  is  Jakef 

"  Heah  I  is,  Marse  Henry,"  replied  Jake,  running  in. 

Jake  pulled  off  his  master's  boots,  Keziah  fetched  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  Hector  carried  off  his  coat  in  triumph  to  '^  bresh."  They 
all  knew  what  had  happened.  It  was  their  humble  way  of  paying  him 
respect 

Quite  naturally,  it  was  understood  that  the  sooner  an  understand- 
ing was  reached  in  r^ard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Hale- Weston  family  the 
bciter.  Algy  readily  agreed  to  make  his  mother  a  liberal  allowance. 
Mr.  Wickham  seized  the  opportunity  to  put  it  in  binding  legal  form, 
and  thought  it  well  to  instruct  Mrs.  Weston  in  advance  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  it  in' case  it  was  not  promptly  paid.  Algy  made  mag- 
nificent but  vague  offers  of  assistance  to  Heniy,  which  were  all  de- 
clined, except  the  conveyance  of  any  interest  he  might  have  in  Shabby 
Hall.  Then  Hector  and  Keziah  announced  that  they  meant  to  go  over 
to  Shabby  Hall  with  'Mittle  marse."  Jake  had  already  proclaimed 
that  he  "  'longed  ter  Marse  Henry.  De  law  giv'  a  gentmun  he  body- 
sarvint"  This  original  view  of  the  question  was  not,  in  effect,  dis- 
puted. Neither  Algy  nor  Maria  would  have  had  the  face,  if  indeed 
they  had  the  inclination,  to  object  R^arding  Hector  and  Keaah,  as 
servants  brought  up  in  the  ramily  and  occupying  responsible  places 
during  three  generations.  Hector  and  Keziah  had  a  certain  independence 
of  opmion.  Both,  to  the  surprise  and  disgust  of  Algy  ana  Maria, 
packed  up  bagand  baggage  and  went  over  to  Shabby  Hall  some  days 
before  Henry  Weston  made  his  final  move.  Hector  had  been  butler, 
&ctotum,  and  what  not  for  so  many  years  at  Hale- Weston,  and  Keziah 
had  occupied  a  like  position  in  the  feminine  department  for  an  equal 
length  of  .time,  that  their  loss  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  new 
master  and  mistress.  Henry  reasoned  with  them  to  induce  them  to  re- 
turn, but  they  flatly  refused.  It  would  have  reauired  force,  and  would 
also  have  involved  a  scandal,  to  get  them  bade,  for  family  servants 
were  treated  with  considerable  respect  in  those  days :  so,  unpleasant  as 
it  was  for  Alsy  and  Maria,  they  took  no-step  to  get  them  back.  Mrs. 
Weston  laughed  quietly  when  she  heard  of  their  h^ra.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  laughed  since  that  fatal  day  in  the  library. 

In  less  than  two  weeks  Henry  Weston  was  ready  to  go  to  Shabby 
Hall.  He  intended  to  keep  the  actual  hour  of  his  departure  a  secret' 
from  the  servants,  but  Jake  and  Hector  and  Keziah  had  taken  care  that 
they  should  be  informed.  His  horse  was  saddled  and  standing  before 
the  door  when  the  field-hands  came  in  at  twelve  o'clock.  Without 
a  word  every  one  of  them  came  quietly — over  a  hundred  men,  farm- 
hands, teamsters,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, — all  the  laborers  among 
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five  hundred  negroes — ^and  stood  about  on  the  steps  and  the  ^veiled 
walk  to  tell  '^  little  marse'^  good-bj.  Then  a  great  crowd  of  women 
and  children  hung  on  the  outskirts.  Henry  Weston  could  not  help  but 
pass  through  them.  He  shook  hands  silently  with  every  one.  Sobs 
were  heara  from  the  women-servants  about  the  house,  as  they  peered 
out  of  doors  and  windows,  wiping  their  eyes  on  their  aprons.  The  men 
saidy  "Good-by,  Marse  Henry/'  "Grord  bless  you,  little  marse!" 
*'  Doan'  fuigit  Josh  dat  useter  j)lav  de  fiddle  for  you,"  "  Doan'  furgit 
Torm  an'  Jim  Henry,  please,  sir,"  "  Heah's  ole  Mose,  come  fer  ter 
wish  you  well," — ^all  theprimitive  and  touching  farewells  their  simple 
hearts  could  think  of.  First  it  was  meant  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
man  they  had  hoped  would  own  them,  and  secondly  as  an  implied  slight 
to  their  present  master,  whom  they  did  not  regard  as  wholly  a  gentle^ 
man.  The  taint  of  "  po'  white  trash"  survived  in  Algy.  There  is  no 
such  aristocrat  living  as  your  full-blooded  African. 

Mrs.  Weston,  watching  the  scene  from  her  chamber  window,  laughed 
the  quiet  mirthless  laugh  with  which  she  had  greeted  the  news  of 
Hector's  and  Keziah's  high-handed  doings.  And  Henry  Weston,  with 
his  eyes  dimmed  by  the  first  tears  of  his  manhood,  rode  slowly  out  of 
the  magnolia  avenue  towards  the  little  weather-beaten  house  a  mile 
away.    Hale- Weston  was  nevermore  to  be  his. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


When  Henry  Weston  reached  Shabby  Hall,  and  Jake  had  taken 
his  horse  at  the  door,  he  strode  in  and  looked  around.  First  was  the 
narrow  and  squalid  passage,  in  contrast  to  the  noble  entrance-hall  of 
Hale-Weston.  To  the  right  and  the  left  were  small  rooms.  Henry 
Weston  entered  the  left-hand  room  at  a  venture.  It  had  been  the  dining- 
and  sittin^room  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Weston  in  their  last  days.  A 
stained  mahogany  table,  a  few  rickety  chairs,  and  an  old  clock  over  the 
high  wooden  mantel  comprised  the  furniture.  A  square  of  rag-carpet 
was  on  the  floor.  But  in  the  fireplace  a  fire  of  hickory  logs  was  leaping 
and  blazing.  It  was  the  only  cheerful  thing  in  the  room.  Henry 
Weston  drew  up  his  ^ndfitther's  arm-chair  to  the  hearth,  apd,  throw- 
ing himself  in  it,  looked  straight  before  him.  He  did  not  know  what 
he  was  thinking  about  All  mat  he  had  lost  was  present  to  him, — ^all 
the  shame  and  numiliation  that  had  befallen  him,  all  that  might  be&ll. 
He  knew  not  how  long  he  had  sat  there, — only  that  night  was  &lling. 

After  a  while  Jake  came  in,  and,  lighting  a  candle  on  the  table,  took 
firom  behind  the  clock  a  letter. 

"  Dis  heah  letter  I  got  out'n  de  Hale-Weston  mail,"  he  said,  and 
went  out, — for  Jake  knew  that  liis  master  got  but  few  letters,  and  those 
always  disturbed  him. 

Henry  Weston  recognized  the  awkward,  sprawling  hand.  Yes,  it 
was  Jeanne's.  Only  this  was  wanting  to  make  his  misery  and  down- 
fidl  complete.  Something  of  the  man's  involuntary  courage  made  him 
break  it  open  at  once,  without  dallying  with  it. 


The  letter  was  short : 
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"  My  Fbiend, — ^We  have  been  miserable  together.  For  my  part, 
I  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  having  to  live  in  the  country,  which  is 
sad  at  all  seasons.  I  like  gayety  and  life.  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  you  need  send  me  no  more  money.  When  this  reaches  you  I  shall 
be  on  my  wav  back  to  Paris.  My  cousin  Adolphe  goes  with  me.  You 
will  not  be  aole  to  kill  him,  because  we  have  taken  precautions  that  you 
may  not  find  out  who  and  where  we  are.  I  thank  you  for  the  diamonds, 
whidi  I  will  keep  in  grateful  remembrance.  You  will  never  see  or  hear 
of  me  any  more. 

"  Jeanne.'' 

Some  hours  after  that,  Jake  crept  into  the  roook  He  had  intended 
to  replenish  the  fire,  whidi  had  gone  out^  but  when  he  caueht  sight  of 
Henry  Weston  sitting  in  the  same  place,  with  one  clinched  fist  on  the 
table,  he  hastily  shut  the  door,  and  vanished. 

As  for  Henry  Weston,  the  rage  and  despair  of  those  first  hours  had 
prevented  him  from  thinking  connectedly ;  but  when,  later  in  the  night, 
the  first  fury  had  spent  itself  the  necessity  for  vengeance  appeared ;  for, 
according  to  the  cod^in  which  he  had  been  schooled,  he  must  kill  the 
man  who  had  taken  his  worthless  wife  away  firom  him.  He  could  not 
else  be  admitted  to  the  society  of  honorable  men.  Of  course  he  must 
follow  them, — they  would  not  be  so  hard  to  find  as  they  imagined, — 
but  it  could  not  be  done  without  some  forethought;  and  this  planning 
he  found  himself  unable  to  do.  And  then  it  came  to  him  gradually 
tiiat  the  killing  of  the  man  who  had  dishonored  his  wife  would  not  be 
enoueh.  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  slay  also  that  other  man  for  what  had 
been  t>rought  upon  his  mother?  And  so  this  distracted  and  infuriated 
Henry  Weston,  this  once  brave,  handsome,  light-hearted  man,  sat  and 
revolved  murder  in  his  heart. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  this  terrible  vengeance  possessed 
him.  It  seemol  as  if  he  had  known  nothing  but  the  falseness  and 
wickedness  of  men  and  women  all  his  life.  Who,  of  them  all,  was  not 
a  traitor?  Anne  Brandon — ^but  he  put  the  thought  of  her  away  fix)m 
him.  In  the  madness  to  which  he  had  surrendered  himself,  the  thought 
of  her  was  discordant  But  for  her,  he  could  have  pronounced  the 
whole  world  bad, — as  bad  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  at  that  moment. 
And  had  not  she,  too,  injured  him?  So  when  she  obtruded  on  his 
thoughts  he  drove  her  image  away  with  curses.  But  then  there  was  a 
strange  dulness  and  numbness  in  all  his  fiunilties.  He  said  to  himself 
each  hour  that  he  would  rouse  himself, — ^that  the  work  appointed  for 
him  to  do  was  waiting.  Something  must  be  done  at  once.  He  vaguely 
remembered  that  money  would  be  necessary,  and  he  must  see  Mr.  Wick- 
ham.  And  yet  he  could  get  no  further  than  that  The  dreadful  details 
of  the  tracking  of  this  man  and  this  woman  escaped  him  while  they 
weighed  upon  him,  and  suddenly  the  strange  and  deadly  conviction  that 
be  hsA  two  crimes  to  avenge  flashed  fully  upon  him.  He  almost  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  he  should  b^in  a  chase  of  many  thousand  miles  after 
this  curly-headed,  greasy  little  hair-dresser,  with  the  Chevalier  Yaughan 
within  five  miles  of  him ;  and  the  Chevalier's  was  the  greater  crime,  he 
thought    For  what  had  not  the  bare  suspicbn  brought  upon  lum, 
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Henry  Weston^  and  his  mother  I  All  the  slight  suspicions  he  had  ever 
harbored  in  his  life  came  back  to  him,  startlingly  magnified.  What  had 
he  been  thinking  of,  to  let  this  man  go  on,  happy  and  popular  and  rich 
and  contented,  with  that  awful  reckoning  yet  unsettled  ?  In  dwelling 
on  this  thought,  so  immediate,  of  so  long  standing,  he  almost  forgot 
the  little  hair-dresser.  He  knew  not  if  it  were  hours  or  days  after  the 
letter  had  come  that  he  saw  Dr.  Peyton  walking  into  the  dreary  little 
sitting-room.  He  heard  the  doctors  voice  as  if  in  a  mist,  far  away. 
He  was  saying, — 

*^  I  called  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on.  This  isn't  a  bad  situa- 
tion. It's  healthy.  Never  heard  of  a  case  of  fever  and  ague  in  my 
life  here." 

Henry  Weston  replied  mechanically,  something,  he  knew  not  what 
The  doctor  continued,  with  awkward  sympathy, — 

''  You  ought  to  observe  r^ular  hours.  A  ride  to-day  would  do 
you  good." 

"  I  am  going  to  Berry  Hill  this  evening,"  replied  Henry  Weston, 
quietly. 

The  doctor  stayed  half  an  hour.  He  bad  expected  to  find  Henry 
Weston  somewhat  altered  by  the  misfortunes  that  had  fallen  upon 
him,  but  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  what  he  saw.  Henry  Weston's 
look  and  manner  had  so  changed,  and  the  change  was  so  terrible,  that 
Dr.  Peyton  verily  believed  that  Henry  Weston  was  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  mental  or  physical  collapse.  His  manner  was  singularly 
composed,  and  his  attention  was  alert,  but  he  looked  gaunt  and  pallid 
beyond  description.  Yet  his  hand  as  he  clasped  the  debtor's  was  burn- 
ing hot  Dr.  Peyton,  after  ridingas  &r  as  the  lane  gate,  stopped  his 
horse,  and  turned  half  around.  He  deliberated  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Then  he  whipped  up  his  horse  and  rode  on,  but  not  into  the  main 
road.    He  struck  the  disused  wagon-road  and  went  to  Hale- Weston. 

When  he  reached  the  house  it  was  nearly  dark.  He  dismounted, 
and,  knocking  at  the  door,  was  admitted.  He  went  straight  towards 
Mrs.  Weston's  sitting-room,  where  he  knocked  also.  Mrs.  Weston  lay 
on  a  softi,  covered  up. 

The  doctor  sat  down,  and  talked  cheerfully  to  her  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  son  ?"  presently  asked  Mrs.  Weston.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  was  Henry  Weston  "  my  son." 

^^  Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  elaborate  nonchalance.  ''  I  stopped 
at  Shabby  Hall  just  now.  He  looks  badly,  of  course.  He  has  c^n 
under  a  great  mental  strain.  He  is  going  up  to  Berry  Hill  to  spend 
the  night,  I  think,  and  I  am  going  too.  I've  some  patients  that  will 
keep  me  in  this  neighborhood  all  day  to-morrow." 

"Going  to  Berry  Hill?" 

Mrs.  Weston's  voice,  always  swedi  and  bell-like,  had  something 
moumftil  in  it  that  toudied  Dr.  Peyton  deeply.  Angela  Weston's 
sorrows  had  always  touched  him. 

"  Yes.  It  will  do  him  good,"  said  the  doctor,  and  continued  to 
make  talk  for  an  hour  more.  He  had  called  to  see  how  Mrs.  Weston 
waS|  and  was  glad  she  was  improving.    He  would  warn  Henry  to  take 
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care  of  himself.  "  For — for/'  said  the  doctor,  awkward  and  trembline, 
"  he  is  dear  to  me, — dear  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how  people  feel  towards 
their  children,  but  my  heart  yearned  over  him  this  ammoon  as  if  he 
had  been  my  own.'' 

Mrs.  Weston  took  his  hand  between  her  two  soft  palms,  and  looked 
at  him  without  speaking ;  but  the  doctor  read  volumes  in  her  dark  and 
expressive  eyes. 

'^But  Berry  Hilt?"  she  said,  presently.  ''I  am  not  snperstitio is, 
but — ^pray  go  there  to-night." 

As  the  doctor,  in  the  &st-oomin^  night,  rode  out  of  Hale- Weston 
with  a  heavy  heart,  he  stopped  and  did  as  if  he  would  turn  back,  just 
as  he  had  done  at  Shabby  Hall ;  but  he  did  not  turn  bac^.  He  put  his 
horse  in  a  sharp  canter,  and  soon  covered  the  five  jniles  to  Berry  Hill. 

As  he  dismounted  for  the  third  time  that  afternoon,  the  Chevalier 
Vauphan  appeared  upon  the  porch  in  the  ruddy  light  from  the  hall 
within.  The  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  Chevalier  hurried  the 
doctor  inside.  Almost  immediately  the  storm  increased.  The  doctor 
shook  off  a  few  rain-drojps. 

"  Hear  that,"  said  the  Chevalier,  as  the  blast  rose.  "  You  were 
lucky  to  escape  it." 

"  Very,"  said  the  doctor. 

Peter,  the  Chevalier's  factotum,  was  on  the  spot,  and  b^n  to  pull 
off  the  doctor's  leggines.  Instead  of  sitting  down,  Dr.  Peyton  stood 
up,  supporting  himseli  with  his  hand  asainst  the  wall.  Suddenly  a 
bell  pealed  mournfully  once  or  twice,  as  it  above  the  roof  immediately 
over  them. 

Dr.  Peyton  started,  and  Peter  dropped  the  1^  he  was  tugging  at. 
The  n^ro's  face  turned  ashy.  "  'Fore  Gord,"  he  cried, "  dat's  de  'larm- 
bell !    It  ain't  rung  afore  sence  de  fire." 

"  It  is  nothing,"  cried  the  Chevalier,  with  something  Dr.  Peyton 
thought  was  nervousness.  ^' It  is  an  alarm-bell, — a  useful  thing  to 
have  on  the  plantation.  The  bell-rope  I  keep  knotted  up  in  that 
comer;  but,  as  you  see,  it  has  become  untied,  and  your  hand  grasped 
it — Peter,  tie  that  bell-rope  up,  sir !" 

Peter  placed  a  chair,  and  b^n  to  tie  up  the  rope  in  many  and  hard 
knots. 

'^  De  fire  wam't  de  las'  time  dis  bell  done  ring,  sho'  'nuff.  When 
old  marse  die,  dey  rung  it  for  de  ftmeral ^" 

**You  rascal,  hold  your  croaking  tongue  I"  cried  the  Chevalier. 

"  You  lazy  black  devils  are  as  ftill  of  superstition Come,  doctor. 

Fortunately,  the  storm  will  keep  the  rest  of  the  hands  from  hearing  the 
bell  and  bringing  every  one  of  them  swarming  up  from  the  quarters." 

The  Chevalier  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  where  supper  was 
already  on  the  table.  The  fire  was  bright,  there  was  the  doctor's 
fiivorite  roast  duck,  and  the  Chevalier  brought  out  a  bottle  of  '15  port, 
which  was  like  nectar.  But  yet,  to  the  doctor's  simple  heart,  every- 
thing seemed  changed.  Even  the  Chevalier's  cordiality  seemed  a  little 
forcea.  It  was  impossible  that  all  which  had  happened  at  Hale-Weston 
should  not  affect  the  few  fiunilies  in  the  neighborhood  kin  to  Hale- 
Weston  by  long  association. 
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The  '15  port  was  supplementedy  later  on,  in  the  library^  by  some 
chmoe  cigars ;  but  yet  the  poor  doctor  smoked  sadly.  '^  All  is  changed/' 
he  said,  moodily,  to  the  Chevalier.  "  Here  I  am  a  middle-aged  man, 
with  my  few  friends,  my  friends'  houses,  where  I  am  welcome, — and 
see,  Hafe-Weston  is  broken  up ;  for  I  can  never  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  there  with  Algy  Weston  and  that  little  upstart  jade,  nis  wife,  in 
possession." 

"  Nor  I,"  added  the  Chevalier,  gravely, 

'^  And  there  is  Mrs.  Weston,  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  county, 
and  the  most  dignified.  I  always  liked  strangers  to  go  to  Hale- Weston  : 
then  they  saw  what  sort  of  style  we  had  in  this  county." 

The  doctor's  generalizations  did  not  impose  on  the  Chevalier  one 
whit  He  knew  exactly  how  he  r^rded  Mrs.  Weston,  just  as  Dr. 
Peyton  knew  all  about  the  affair  between  the  Chevalier  and  Mrs. 
Weston  so  long  ago. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  so  taken  up  with  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  late  changes  that  he  did  not  notice  a  strange  look  on  the  Chev- 
alier's face. 

"  And  Henry  Weston,"  kept  on  the  doctor,  fretfully,  taking  the 
ciear  out  of  his  mouth.  ^'  I  don't  think  there  was  another  such  young 
feUow  in  the  county;  and  if  he  isn't  a  desperate  man  I  never  saw 
one." 

The  Chevalier  started :  "  Have  you  seen  him  latelv  ?" 

"  Not  two  hours  ago, — at  Shabby  Hall,  in  that  leaky  old  sittine- 
room,  with  next  to  no  fire, — ^though  wood  is  plenty.  By  the  way,  he 
said  he  was  coming  here  to-night;  but  the  storm  will  keep  him  at 
home." 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

^^  I  have  always  felt,"  said  the  Chevalier,  looking  at  the  fire  and 
not  at  the  doctor,  "  a  strong  afiection  for  Henry  Weston.  I  think  it 
impossible  for  one  who  entertained  a  high  r^ara  for  Mrs.  Weston  not 
to  mdude  him.  In  fiu5t,"  he  continued,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  I  doubt 
if  Mrs.  Weston  would  feel  grateful  for  any  r^ard  which  did  not  in- 
clude him." 

Dr.  Peyton  listened  with  some  surprise.  The  Chevalier  Vaughan 
and  himself  had  grown  up  together,  had  been  associated  all  their  lives, 
had  mutually  respected  and  perfectly  understood  each  other  ever  since 
the  time  when  Angie  Weston,  the  toast  of  the  county,  had  snubbed  the 
bashful  young  doctor  for  the  gay  and  dashing  Chevalier.  But  there 
had  been  no  confidences  between  them, — ind^,  but  little  sympathy. 
The  doctor  thought  the  Chevalier  a  little  too  much  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  the  Chevalier  thought  the  doctor  not  quite  enough  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man. 

The  Chevalier  glanced  at  Dr.  Peyton.  Something  in  his  face  in- 
spired confidence.     The  Chevalier  went  on  after  a  pause : 

"  I  can  hardly  say  the  disposition  of  the  property  wholly  surprised 
me.  I  never  thought  Mrs.  Weston  as  safe  as  she  fiincied  she  was  in 
securing  EEale-Weston  for  Henry,  although  of  course  I  did  not  foresee 

the  strange  turn  things  took.     But  still Did  you  ever  make  a 

wiU,  doctor?" 
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The  doctor  smiled:  ^Well,  I  hardlj  thought  my  old  gig,  and 
one  nag  in  it^  and  another  in  my  stable^  and  my  saddle-bags^  worth 
willing  away.  My  little  land  and  few  negroes  go  to  my  sister,  who  has 
many  children  and  is  a  widow.'' 

*^  I  have  no  one,  as  you  know ;  and  all  my  property,  in  the  event 
of  my  death,  would  go  to  my  second-cousin  up  in  the  southwest  But 
so  wprehensive  was  I  of  Henry  Weston's  not  being  left  handsomely 
provided  for,  I  thought  I  had  contrived  a  way,  in  making  my  will,  to 

E've  him  something.  I  have  an  undivided  interest  in  some  mountain- 
nd, — not  worth  much  for  anything  but  tobacco,  unless  the  ores  are  got 
out  of  it, — and  when  I  thought  Henry  Weston  and  Nancy  Bran<K)n 
bound  to  make  a  match  I  left  it  to  her." 

''Left  it  to  G^rge  Brandon,  you  mean,"  growled  the  doctor. 

"  Not  if  vou  do  your  duty.  I  know  Qeoi«e  Brandon  as  well  as 
any  man  in  the  world,  and  I  followed  our  late  mend  Sandy  Weston's 
example,  and  left  it  to  a  trustee ;  and  you  are  the  man." 

The  Chevalier  smiled  at  the  look  of  surprise  in  the  doctor's  coun- 
tenance. The  doctor  shook  his  finger  determinedly  in  the  Chevalier's 
fieice: 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  George  Brandon  will  never  get 
a  stiver  either  in  my  lifetime  or  after  my  death,  if  he  should  outlive  us 
both." 

The  Chevalier  went  on :  "  You  see,  my  object  was  to  ultimately 
baiefit  Henry  Weston.  When,  however,  I  found  that  no  match  would 
take  place  between  Anne  Brandon  and  himself,  that  design  was  fnis- 
trated.  I  thought  about  changing  things,  giving  Anne,  whom  I  truly 
admire,  a  little  trinket  as  I  have  given  EUzabeth, — one  gets  fond  of 
young  things  one  has  seen  grow  up  around  one, — but,  on  the  whole,  I 
ocmduded  to  let  it  stand.  If  Brandon  should  die,  those  girls  would  be 
penniless ;  and  this  little  gift  would  be  som^iiing  for  Anne, — some- 
thing for  them  both." 

"But,"  asked  the  doctor,  "why  should  not  Henry  Weston  and 
Nane^  make  a  match  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.    I  predicted  it  before  they  had  finished  cutting  their  teeth." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible,"  answered  the  Chevalier,  gravely. 

The  doctor  sighed.  The  Chevalier  spoke  with  conviction.  Thus 
was  another  one  of  his  pleasant  dreams  shattered. 

As  ihi^  case  is,  when  one  confidence  has  been  given  another  is  apt  to 
follow.  The  Chevalier,  pausing  to  take  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
continued : 

"  I  have  conceived  another  way  of  benefiting  Henry  Weston,  though. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy.  Dr.  Peyton/' 

The  doctor  threw  his  cigar  in  the  fire,  and  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  certain  things  have  been  said  about  Mrs. 
Weston  and  myself.  The  terrible  position  in  which  she  now  finds  her- 
self is  probably  due  to  that  unjust  suspicion.  It  is  a  false  one.  If  there 
were  any  truth  in  it,  all  that  I  have  would  be  at  her  service.  I  think 
you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  certain  that  I  would  do  all,  and  more, 
that  honor  required  of  me.  But  I  feel  it  would  be  madness  at  this  time 
to  o£fer  anythmg  in  any  way  to  Mrs.  Weston,  or  to  her  son." 
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"  Decidedly  so/'  replied  Dr.  Peyton. 

*'  But/'  said  the  Chevalier,  again  smiling,  *'  I  may  say, — ^indeed,  I 
may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, — when  a  suitable  time  has 
elapsed  I  shall  offer  my  hand  and  absolutely  everything  I  possess  to 
Mrs.  Weston.  She  may  ill  treat  me, — as  I  diink  she  did  twenty-five 
years  ago ;  for  she  has  changed  little  since  those  days, — she  was  only 
eighteen  then, — ^but  at  least  she  shall  have  the  chance  to  make  me 
amends  for  her  conduct'* 

The  doctor  in  his  heart  doubted  whether  the  Chevalier  were  not 
lying,  chivalrously  and  generously,  but  yet  lying,  about  Angela  Wes-. 
ton's  treatment  of  him.  He  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  any  woman  having  the  choice  between  Sandy  Weston  and  the 
Chevalier  Vaughan — least  of  all  the  pretty,  high-spirited  Angie — 
would  or  could  have  chosen  the  ex-overseer.  He  looked  at  the  Cheva- 
lier, his  well-knit  figure,  his  handsome  iron-gray  head,  his  title  as  a 
gentleman  written  all  over  him,  and  could  not  but  think  that  if  Angela 
had  been  a  little  hasty  perhaps  the  Chevalier  had  been  a  little  slow. 
Nevertheless  he  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  the  Chevalier's.  In 
that  moment  the  two  understood  each  other. 

Jealousy  had  no  place  in  Dr.  Peyton's  composition.  The  one 
romance  of  his  life  had  centred  upon  Angela  Weston.  Yet  he  saw 
with  the  eyes  of  common  sense  the  radical  differences,  the  vast  incon- 
gruity, between  them.  Angela  Weston  a  country  doctor's  wife  I  Not 
for  worlds  would  he  have  doomed  her  to  that  But,  being  compelled 
to  resign  her  himself, — a  resignation  which  had  been  completed  for  so 
many  years, — he  felt  no  mean  regret  that  another  man,  more  worthy 
of  her,  should  win  the  prize.  He  felt,  indeed,  a  great  sense  of  relief. 
Ah,  how  simple  it  was  I  In  a  little  while — a  year  or  two— she  would 
regain  all  she  had  lost  It  would  be  hers  to  give  to  that  adored  son  : 
the  Chevalier  had  said  so. 

The  Chevalier  spoke  again : 

^'  Could  slander  and  ouumny  withstand  that?  Could  any  man  do 
more  to  signify  his  faith  in  her?  And  one  thing  I  am  determined  on : 
the  whole  county  shall  know  when  I  make  my  offer.  I'll  engage  you 
to  tell  Mrs.  Thorpe  in  confidence.  That  will  secure  its  being  spread 
broadcast  over  the  land." 

The  doctor  chuckled  in  his  good  humor.  There  was  certainly  a 
rift  in  the  cloud,  beyond  which  the  heavenly  blue  could  be  seen. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  storm  increased.  The  two  talked  of 
Henry  Weston,  and  the  doctor's  cheerfulness  increased,  but  about  eleven 
o'clock  he  found  himself  yawning  involuntarily  once  or  twice,  and  his 
host,  seeing  it,  called  for  Peter  and  candles  and  escorted  him  up  to  his 
chamber. 

But  when  the  doctor  sat  down  before  the  bright  wood  fire  blazing 
away  merrily,  the  sleep  departed  from  his  eyes.  The  wind  howled 
frightfully  and  rattled  the  chimney-pots.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
were  swept  against  the  window-panes,  and  the  rain  pattered  upon  them 
in  fierce  gusts.  Dr.  Peyton  concluded  he  would  not  go  to  bed  imme- 
diately. 

Down-stairs^  the  Chevalier  Yaughan  also  found  sitting  up  more  to 
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h]0  &nc7  than  goinff  to  bed.  His  mind  was  on  Henry  Weston,  and 
suddenly  in  the  mi<kt  of  his  revery  he  heard— or  thought  he  heard— 
a  step  upon  the  gallery  that  ran  around  the  house,  and  saw  Henry 
Weston,  with  a  changed  and  desperate  &oe,  peering  in  at  the  window. 
He  sat  still,  overcome  with  a  kind  of  horror.  He  had  had  strange 
feelings,  almost  forebodings,  sinoe  the  doctor  had  left  him.  If  it  was 
Henry  Weston,  he  was  the  bearer  of  ill  news  from  Hale- Weston. 
Mrs.  Weston  might  be  ill,  and  she  might  have  sent  for  him.  The 
thought  troubled  him.  He  rose  and  walked  up  and  down,  and  sat 
down  again  in  the  great  chair  facing  the  fire.  In  ten  minutes  he  saw 
the  window  opening  on  the  gallery  raised,  and  Henry  Weston,  envel- 
oped in  a  huge  riding-cloak,  from  which  the  water  streamed  over  the 
carpet,  stepped  in  and  shut  the  window  carefully  after  him. 

The  Chevalier  was  hardly  suiprised.  "  Why,  my  dear  fellow — ^^  he 
b^an,  in  his  cordial  way ;  but  Weston,  pushing  rudely  by  his  proffered 
hand, -put  down  upon  the  table  an  old-rashioned  mahogany  pistol-case. 
Then  he  advanced  to  the  fire. 

The  Chevalier,  looking  at  his  blazing  eyes  set  in  his  haggard  fac%, 
began  to  fear  for  him.  But  Henry  Weston,  ouietly  drawing  up  a  chair, 
threw  back  his  wet  clo^,  and  spread  his  chilled  hands  over  the  blaxe. 

The  Chevalier  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  decanter  that 
stood  on  the  table. 

*^  This  is  some  of  my  father's  old  port,  that  Dr.  Peyton  and  myself 
have  been  punishing  to-night,'^  he  said,  with  an  assumed  cheerfulness. 
''  It  is  famous  to  keep  out  cold.'' 

Henry  Weston  took  the  glass  of  wine  and  examined  it  critically, 
bat  did  not  drink  it. 

"  The  night  is  wild,"  he  said.  "  When  I  crossed  Fox  Mill  Creek  I 
had  to  take  to  the  foot-bridge  and  swim  my  horse.'' 

'^Ah?"  replied  the  Chevalier,  in  the  tone  of  asking  a  question. 
**  The  foot-briage  is  dangerous  walking  on  a  dark  nieht." 

Henry  Weston  had  risen  by  this  time  and  walked  over  to  the  table 
where  he  had  put  his  mahogany  case,  and  was  unfastening  it  with 
clumsy  fingers.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  that  your  horse 
is  standing  all  this  time?" — for  hospitality  in  those  days  meant  kind- 
ness to  both  man  and  beast 

Henry  Weston,  though,  apparently  had  not  heard.  He  lifted  one 
of  the  pair  of  duelling-pistols  in  the  case,  and  was  turning  it  over. 
The  Chevalier  had  a  curious  sensation ;  yet  he  did  not  ret&c  Henry 
Weston's  actions  in  any  way  to  himself.  He  thought  the  young  man 
had  become  involved  in  trouble  with  somebody  el^  and  had  come  to 
consult  him.  The  Chevalier  Vaughan  was  authority  on  duelling,  which 
had  not  then  gone  out  of  fiishion. 

If  so,  Henry  Weston  made  no  sign.  He  examined  carefully  the 
pistol  he  held,  and  then  spoke  to  the  Chevalier  without  looking  at  him. 

"Chevalier,"  he  said,  "I  have  a  duty  to  perform.  I'm  not  a 
shirker :  at  least  I  was  not,"  he  corrected  himself. 

The  Chevalier  was  silent.  He  could  not  understand  the  direoticm 
in  which  Henry  Weston's  mind  was  travelling. 

^  Don't  you  remember,  one  day,  a  long  time  ago, — it  was  in  the 
Vol.  XLIIL— 6 
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late  spring,  because  the  magnolia-trees  were  in  bloom, — jovl  were  in  tiie 
greenhouse  at  Hale- Weston,  and  you  kissed  my— ^my  mother's  hand?'' 

A  deep  red  dyed  the  Chevalier's  fiice.  Yes,  he  remembered  it  only 
too  well ;  but  he  did  not  feel  like  acknowledging  it  before  this  young 
fellow. 

'^  I  don't  know,''  he  answered,  assuming  his  old  airiness  of  manner. 
'^  Your  mother  has  permitted  me  oocasionalTy  to  kiss  her  honored  hand : 
such  respectful  freeaoms  as  old  friendship ^" 

Henry  Weston,  meanwhile,  with  his  pistol  cocked,  was  advancing 
on  the  Chevalier.  All  at  once  his  murderous  desim  was  made  clear  to 
the  man  facing  him  in  the  chair.  The  Chevalier  mrew  wide  his  arms. 
He  saw,  if  ^nry  Weston  meant  to  kill  him,  it  was  too  late  for  any- 
thing like  escape. 

'^  You  would  not  murder  an  unarmed  man !"  he  cried. 

At  that  very  instant  Henry  Weston  was  almost  upon  him,  with  the 
pistol  grasped  in  his  trembling  hand.  Whether  he  took  deliberate  aim 
or  not,  a  shot  rang  out,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  the  Chevalier's  head. 

The  Chevalier  sprang  up,  and  rushed  at  him.  Dr.  Peyton,  sitting 
up-stairs  by  his  bedroom  fire,  heard  the  raising  of  the  window  and  the 
murmur  oi  voices,  then  the  sound— muffled,  bift  unmistakable— of  the 
pistol-shot.    He  jumped  from  his  chair  and  ran  down-stairs. 

As  he  opened  the  library  door  he  saw  the  Chevalier  Vaughan  seize 
Henry  Weston,  who  was  saying,  sullenly, — 

"I  tell  you  it  went  off  by  accident    I  will  draw  the  load.'' 

He  had  picked  the  pistol  up  from  the  floor. 

"  Give  it  me,"  demanded  the  Chevalier,  still  holding  him. 

"Upon  that  order.  Chevalier?"  asked  Henry  Weston,  in  the  same 
tone, — a  tone  with  a  menace  in  it. 

The  Chevalier,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  caught  Henry  Weston's 
arm.  Then,  as  in  a  dream,  the  doctor  saw  a  fierce  scuffle,  heard  the 
noise  of  the  heavy  pistol  dropping  on  the  floor,  and  two  sharp  reports 
following.  The  Chevalier  threw  Henry  Weston  off  with  an  effort, 
walked  quite  steadily  to  the  arm-diair  from  which  he  had  risen,  and, 
seating  himself,  laid  his  head  back,  and  all  at  once  a  torrent  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  neck,  and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

In  Dr.  Peyton's  quiet  life  he  had  seldom  been  brought  &oe  to  face 
with  terrible  emergencies.  He  quite  lost  the  power  of  motion.  Even 
the  doctor's  instinct  to  stanch  the  blood  utterly  &iled  him.  He  saw 
Henry  Weston  calmly  wipe  the  still  smoking  pistol  with  his  white 
handkerchief.  He  heard  him  say,  '^  Had  he  asked  for  it  properly,  I 
would  have  given  it  But  to  struggle  for  a  loaded  pistol, — some  acci- 
dent was  bound  to  occur.  At  all  events,  he  has  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  killing  him." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  loud  commotion  at  the  hall  door, — 
the  grinding  of  wheels  upon  the  gravel,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs,  of 
shrill  voices.  Dr.  Peyton,  as  in  a  dream,  turned  into  the  hall,  and, 
reaching  up,  seized  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell ;  but  his  uncertain  grasp 
only  causea  the  bell  to  vibrate  in  two  or  three  lon^  and  solemn  peals. 
The  clamor  for  admission  from  the  outside  grew  louder.  He  reooe- 
nized  Mrs.  Weston's  clear,  high  tones.    ^'  For  GKxl's  sake  P'  she  cried. 
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Dr.  Pejrton^  with  trembling  fineers,  tugeed  at  the  wooden  bar  that 
fastened  the  outer  door^  but  he  oouldnot  unrasten  it.  From  other  doors, 
though,  poured  a  swarm  of  n^roes,  the  house-servants,  who  had  been 
startled  by  the  ominous  pealing  of  the  bell.  Their  faces  wore  the  ashy 
color  a  n^ro  turns  when  overcome  with  superstitious  terror.  Peter 
was  the  first  to  go  to  the  doctor's  assistance. 

"Y-y-y-ou  git  away,  Marse  Doctor,''  said  he,  stuttering  with 
fright     "I  kin  ondo  it     Whar's  marse?" 

The  simple  inquiry,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  brought  the  doctor 
to  his  senses.  Without  a  word  he  rushed  back  into  the  library,  and  up 
to  the  chair  in  which  the  Chevalier  lay,  and  which  was  deluged  with 
blood.  One  look  told  the  whole  story  to  his  practised  eve.  No  need  to 
feel  that  pulseless  wrist,  to  tear  open  the  coat  to  hear  that  silent  heart ; 
vet  the  doctor  did  it  all.  The  Chevalier  had  probably  died  the  instant 
he  fell  upon  the  chair.  A  bullet,  coming  upward,  had  passed  through 
the  large  veins  of  the  neck  and  had  eone  straight  to  the  brain. 

The  noise  of  the  opening  door  and  the  approach  of  many  feet  caused 
Dr.  Peyton  to  raise  his  head.  His  eyes  fell  upon  Henry  Weston  stand- 
ing quite  motionless.  He  had  laid  the  pistol  down.  The  doctor  went 
up  and  caught  hold  of  him.  Weston  stared  at  him  and  then  shook 
him  angrily  off. 

"  Why  do  you  trouble  me  ?"  he  said.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  for  a 
month  past  of  this  terrible  pain  here  ?" — he  struck  his  forehead, —  ^*  and 

i'ust  now,  when  you  took  that  pistol  away,  you  caused  me  to  drop  it. 
f  you  are  hurt,  you  can  blame  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  tie  Chevalier  Vaughan..  I  am  Dr.  Peyton.  Don't  you 
know  me?"  said  the  doctor,  trembling. 

"Ah!"  replied  Henry  Weston,  looking  embarrassed.  "Forgive 
me.    I  have  been  somewhat  oonAised  of  late.    Thin^  are  unreal." 

He  was  clearly  out  of  his  mind.  His  eye,  bright  yet  wandering, 
and  his  disconnected  speedi,  told  it  all  to  Dr.  Pejrton. 

And  then  there  was  a  loud  and  desperate  cry.  The  servants  had 
held  back  for  Mrs.  Weston  to  enter,  ana  when  they  caught  sight  of  the 
ghastly  form  in  the  arm-chair,  shrieks  burst  from  diem.  Mrs.  Weston, 
cloaked  and  hooded,  ran  up  to  the  Chevalier  Vaughan.  She  seized  his 
head  in  her  hands,  and  the  horrible  stream  soakeoT  her  hands  and  her 
garments.  "  Doctor  I  doctor  I"  she  screamed,  "  come  here  at  once  I  You 
are  doing  nothing  to  stop  this  blood." 

"It  is  not  worth  while,"  said  the  doctor,  "and,  besides,  Henry 
Weston  needs  me  now.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  He  is  in  the 
most  violent  sta^e  of  brain-fever.     Look  here." 

For  Henry  Weston  had  rolled  up  his  sleeve  and  showed  his  once 
brawny  arm,  now  a  mere  framework  of  bone  and  muscle.  His  fiunal 
thinness  was  as  nothing  compared  to  this.  The  expression  on  his  face 
was  amMdling. 

"  Ehr.  Pejrton,"  said  he,  "  something  has  eaten  all  the  flesh  off  my 
bones.     Feel  how  hot  my  hands  are." 

Then  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  mother. 

"  That  black  rascal  Jake,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  went  tearing  over  to 
Hale-Weston  and  gave  a  general  alarm  because  I  happened  to  come 
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oat  at  rather  a  late  hour  to  spend  the  evening  witii  the  Chevali^ 
Yanghan.    By  the  way,  doctor,  where  is  the  Chevalier,  anyway  V^ 

The  negroes,  meanwhile,  with  wild  lamentations,  had  gathered 
around  their  master,-r-&  master  kindly  and  well  beloved.  Angela 
Weston  stood  motionless,  still  holding  the  poor  head  in  her  arms.  The 
unspeakable  thoughts  that  possessed  her  made  her  altogether  forgetful 
of  what  went  on  around  her.    Time,  with  her,  was  no  more.    She  had 

Sone  back  to  the  days  when  neither  earth  nor  heaven  held  anything  for 
er  but  the  dead  man. 

Dr.  Peyton  came  up  to  her  hurriedly :  '^  I  must  at  once  take  some 
blood  from  Henry.  I  must  get  him  up-stairs.  Then  I  will  return  to 
you.    Aneelal  Angela  P 

Mrs.  Weston  neither  saw  nor  heard  him.  He  had  never  called 
her  by  name  before.  But,  like  herself,  twenty-five  years  had  become 
to  him  as  one  day.  He  only  saw  the  Angela  Weston  of  his  youth  in 
this  poor,  agonized  creature. 

He  took  Henry  Weston  by  the  arm,  who  was  now  quite  passive, 
and  led  him  from  the  room.  As  he  passed  the  Chevalier's  body,  he 
elanced  at  it  indifierently.  The  weeping  negroes  shrank  away  from 
him.  His  mother  for  once  foi^t  to  look  at  or  speak  to  him.  As  the 
doctor  was  leading  him  up  the  broad  stairs,  a  noisy  fall  was  heard. 
Henry  Weston  had  dropped  senseless,  his  tall  form  hideously  bent  and 
doubled  up. 

"  Help,  here  P'  cried  the  doctor.    "  Peter  I  Peter  I'* 

Peter  came  out,  sobbing,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  without 
advancing. 

"Don't  you  see^'  cried  the  doctor,  impatiently.  "I  can't  carry 
him  up  by  myself." 

"  1  doan'  want  ter  tech  him,"  said  Peter,  doggedly.  "  Ef  it  hadn't 
been  fur  him  my  marster  wouldn't  'a'  bin  |dlt." 

A  little  thin  stream  of  blood  b^an  to  trickle  from  under  Henry 
Weston's  thick  brown  hair,  upon  his  temple. 

"  He  is  hurt  himself, "  said  the  doctor.  "  That's  where  the  second 
bullet  went    They  both  struggled  for  the  pistoL    Come  here." 

The  wound,  albeit  it  was  but  a  scratch,  seemed  to  remove  Peter's 
scruples.  Between  the  two,  they  got  him  up-stairs.  The  look  on 
Henry  Weston's  livid  face,  and  the  fierce  fever  that  consumed  him, 
softened  Peter's  heart. 

"  I  spec'  he  gwi'  die  'fore  we  git  him  up-st'yars,"  he  said.  "  Marse 
wus  alius  mighty  fond  o'  him,  an'  he  sut'ny  wuz  a  gentmun,  Marse 
Henry  wuz." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  TRAGEDY  in  a  qui^  country  neighborhood  is  every  whit  a  tragedy. 
People  were  prepared  for  something  dreadful  to  happen  at  Hale-Weston 
after  the  startling  events  there,  but  what  really  did  occur  seemed  to  un- 
hinge the  whole  neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  Chevalier's  ftmeral. 
Dr.  Peyton  was  unable  to  leave  Henry  Weston  for  a  single  moment, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  the  burialnservice  could  be  heard,  in  spite  of 
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doeed  doois  and  windows^  the  delirious  shrieks  of  the  unhappy  young 
man  as  he  battled  for  his  life.  Mr.  Steptoe,  his  coarse  and  jovial  &oe 
quite  blanched  and  awe-stricken,  performed  the  services.  As  these 
ominous  sounds  came  &om  the  sick-room,  the  people  shuddered.  Once, 
when  they  were  louder  than  usual,  Anne  Brandon,  who  sat,  doeely 
veiled,  near  the  coffin,  rose  up  suddenly  as  if  to  go  to  him,  then  sat 
down  again.  Mr.  Steptoe,  in  a  husky  voice,  explamed  that  although 
it  was  not  customary  to  speak  of  the  dead  over  whom  ceremonies  were 
being  performed,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  their  death,  he  would  yet 
say  Siat  the  sympathies  of  all  should  be  with  the  unfortunate  young 
man  overhead,  who  himself  missed  by  a  hair's  breadtii  death  from  the 
same  accident  that  killed  his  £riend.  Dr.  Peyton  had  told  him  that 
Henry  Weston  would  in  all  probability  never  remember  the  circum* 
stances,  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  mercies.  Dr.  Peyton  had  also 
said  that  the  very  last  utterances  of  their  dead  friend  were  in  praise 
and  esteem  of  Henry  Weston.  People  who  had  thought  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steptoe  nothing  but  a  cock-fighting  parson  changed  their  opinion  on 
that  day.  His  emotion  was  too  plain.  In  truth,  he  had  greatly  ad- 
mired the  Chevalier  Yaughan,  who  had  never  by  covert  sneers  re- 
minded him  of  his  humble  origin,  and  who  in  some  way  served  as  a 
model  to  the  coarser-fibred  clereyman. 

The  funeral  procession  tooK  its  slow  way  to  Petsworth  Church, 
where  the  Yaughans  were  buried,  and  as  the  clergyman  threw  the  first 
clods  on  the  coffin  a  wail  arose  from  Peter  and  me  other  negroes  who 
had  been  bom  and  raised  under  the  Chevalier's  kindly  rule* 

"  He  wux  de  bes'  o'  marsters,"  wept  Peter. 

Mrs.  Weston  had  been  carried  back  to  Hale-Weston  on  the  night 
of  the  Chevalier's  death,  and  had  lain  in  something  that  looked  like  a 
stupor  ever  since,  asking  for  no  one,  not  even  Henry  Weston,  neither 
speaking  nor  opening  her  eyes  voluntarily.  Dr.  Peyton's  heart  ached 
to  be  with  her,  but  his  duty  kept  him  at  Henry  Weston's  side.  Mrs. 
Weston's  malady  mieht  torture,  but  it  could  not  kill ;  while  the  doctor 
felt  very  little  hope  3iat  Henry  Weston  would  ever  rise  from  that  bed 
<Hi  which  he  groaned  and  tossed. 

Anne  Brandon  went  over  to  Hale-Weston  at  once,  and  stayed  for 
some  days.  Maria  and  Algy  felt  glad  to  have  her ;  for,  although  Mrs. 
Thorpe  and  the  Wickhams — indeed,  all  who  had  been  linked  by  lonff 
association  with  the  Hale- Weston  fiimily— offered  their  services  and 
came  to  them  with  the  sympathy  of  people  who  have  long  lived  the 
same  lives  tcjgether,  Anne  was  the  only  one  towards  whom  Mrs.  Wes- 
ton had  ever  indicated  any  espedal  fondness.  She  did  not  even  do  that 
now.  Anne,  sitting  remote  in  the  darkened  room,  heard  no  sign  from 
Mrs.  Weston  lying  on  the  bed  with  eyes  closed,  or  else  wide  open,  fixed, 
and  unseeing.    For  herself,  she  sometimes  wished  that  she  could  change 

5 laces  witii  Henry  Weston's  mother,  lying  half  unconscious,  almost 
ulled  to  the  knowledge  of  his  danger  and  sore  distress.  Her  heart 
beat  so  fien^y  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  rend  itself.  If  he  lived  or 
if  he  died,  there  was  only  unspeakable  wretchedness.  The  long  hours 
of  the  night,  when  she  sat  and  gazed  at  the  embers  and  occasionally  fell 
off  in  a  troubled  sleep  in  her  cmur,  when  dreadful  spectres  haunted  her 
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siok  imagination,  were  full  of  a  misery  so  sharp  that  she  said  to  herself, 
^^  I  did  not  think  that  any  one  could  live,  and  suffer  as  I  do/' 

For  four  weeks  Dr.  Peyton  scarcely  left  Henry  Weston  ;  and  then 
one  day  he  rode  over  to  Hale- Weston.  He  had  been  there  before,  but 
only  to  see  Mrs.  Weston  for  a  few  moments  and  to  try  and  rouse  her 
from  her  curious  state.  This  time,  though,  his  face  wore  something 
like  a  cheerful  look. 

He  was  shown  up  into  Mrs.  Weston's  sitting-room.  She  lay  on  the 
sofa  then,  but  still  silent,  still  absorbed  as  in  a  painful  dream.  Maria 
sat  on  one  side  of  her. 

"  Mrs.  Weston,''  cried  the  excellent  doctor,  taking  her  nerveless 
hand  in  his,  '^  I  have  the  medicine  for  you  at  last.  Henry  is  better, — 
perfectly  conscious.    He  asked  after  you  this  morning." 

A  great  chan^  came  over  Mrs.  Weston.  She  sat  up,  still  looking 
inexpressibly  ill,  but  a  little  like  herself.  She  seized  the  doctor  with  a 
sort  of  fierceness : 

"  Are  you  telling  me  the  truth  ?    Ah,  yes  I  I  see  it  in  your  face." 

"  And,"  continued  the  doctor,  "  he  asked — ^he  asked  after  the  Chev- 
alier. Then  he  wanted  to  know  how  he  got  to  Berry  Hill.  He  re- 
members nothing  after  he  received  a  letter  one  afternoon  at  Shabby 
Hall." 

Mrs.  Weston  threw  up  her  hands  wildly :  ^'  Then  he  does  not  re- 
member— ^he ^" 

"  Does  not  remember  anything,"  answered  Dr.  Peyton. 

**The  blessing!  the  mercy!"  Mrs.  Weston  suddenly  b^an  to 
weep  violently.    Dr.  Peyton  had  never  seen  her  shed  a  tear  before. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  spring  was  coming  apace.  Hale- Weston  never  looked  lovelier. 
It  put  on  all  its  beauty  to  mock  the  unhappy  woman  who  watched  it 
day  by  day,  and  Henry  Weston,  who,  still  gaunt  and  thin,  crept  back 
to  health  at  Shabby  Hall. 

An  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  disappointment  seemed  to  brood  far 
and  wide  in  that  quiet  comer  of  the  world.  Even  Algy  and  Maria,  as 
owners  of  Hale- Weston,  could  not  escape  its  malign  influence.  First, 
Algy,  although  great  at  figures  and  a  model  book-keeper,  was  no 
farmer,  and  was  ul  calculated  to  cope  with  the  army  of  n^roes  and  the 
two  overseers  that  his  father  had  managed  with  success  born  of  his 
own  experience  as  an  overseer, — or  "  mana^r,"  as  he  had  preferred  to 
call  it.  With  ill-judged  economy,  Algy  tned  to  get  on  with  one  over- 
seer instead  of  two,  in  the  Hale- Weston  place  and  the  Highlands  estate 
too.  The  head  man  having  taken  ofience  and  left,  the  second  in  com- 
mand was  promoted,  and  the  n^roes  literally  walked  over  him,  be- 
coming, under  his  indifferent  rule,  both  lazy  and  insubordinate.  Then 
Maria  knew  nothing  of  the  vast  executive  responsibilities  of  tiie  mistress 
of  such  a  plantation,  and  everything  in  her  domain  went  persistently 
wrong.    I^e  did  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  ordering  the  coadi- 
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and-foor  and  taking  an  airing  all  by  herself.  The  first  time  she  did  it 
Mrs.  Weston  turned  upon  her  with  so  much  of  her  old  fire  that  Maria 
was  perfectly  terrified,  and  hastily  countermanded  the  order,  which  order 
she  never  dared  to  repeat  Then  Mrs.  Weston  made  all  at  once  a  demand 
upon  Alsy  for  the  yearly  sum  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  her  allow- 
ance^  ana,  by  the  strange  power  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one,  she 
forced  Aky  to  produce  it  promptly.  The  mana^em^t  so  far  showed  a 
loss  for  Hale-Weston,  instead  of  the  yearly  profit  that  had  been  wont, 
ever  since  old  Colonel  Weston  eave  up  the  place,  to  pile  up  in  bank  in 
spite  of  the  most  liberal  expenditure.  There  was  a  great  and  growing 
{HToperty  outside  of  Hale- Weston,  but  this  last  had  been  the  El  Dorado, 
and  when  Algy  found  the  figures  on  the  debit  instead  of  the  credit  side, 
after  his  first  year's  ownership,  he  fell  into  a  cold  terror.  If  this  was 
the  way  things  were  going,  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  Hale- 
Weston  would  swallow  up  all  the  other  property,  as  Aaron's  rod  did 
all  the  other  rods.  Mrs.  Weston's  determmation  in  drawing  her  allow- 
ance was  very  plain.  She  did  not  spend  it  Toinette  had  been  sent 
away  to  school,  but,  to  Algy's  horror,  he  found  her  bills  were  sent  to 
him  with  great  promptness  and  r^ularity.  At  this  he  feebly  protested; 
but  Mrs.  Weston  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  iron-clad  agreement  he 
made  with  her  contained  no  mention  of  Toinette.  Her  annuity  was 
for  her  own  personal  wants  and  expenses;  and  if,  after  receiving  all  the 
great  property,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  and  sister,  he  declined 
to  pay  for  the  latter's  education,  she — well,  the  substance  of  it  was,  the 
coun^  would  be  made  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Algy  succumbed.  Mrs. 
Weston  still  used  the  horses  and  carriages  and  servants  and  everything 
else  that  had  once  been  hers  but  were  now  Algy's.  She  ordered  things 
for  the  house  whenever  she  felt  like  it,  while  Algy,  inwardly  fuming, 
dared  not  protest;  and  all  of  this  considerable  sum  in  ready  moneywhidi 
she  received  was  a  fund  for  Henry  Weston.  Of  this  Henry  Weston 
knew  nothing,  except  that  Algy  paid  Toinette's  bills, — which  seemed  to 
him  natural  and  proper. 

The  principle  of  "  no  surrender"  was  so  much  a  part  of  Mrs.  Weston's 
nature  that  instinctively,  after  a  time,  she  regained  her  self-poise.  But 
it  was  merely  outward.  When  she  moved  quietly  about  back  and  forth, 
a  little  hau^tier  than  usual  to  Algy  and  Maria,  her  severe  black  gown 
setting  off  her  noble  beauty,  which  now  possessed  some  deeper  and  more 
touching  significance  than  ever  before,  storms  raged  within  her.  The 
magnitude  of  all  she  had  lost — power,  prestige,  wealth,  her  life-long 
ambition  for  Henry  Weston,  the  Chevalier  Yaughan's  undianging 
devotion,  even  Sandy  Weston's  obedient  affection — overcame  her.  As 
she  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  she  could  look  over  Algy's  sandy  head, 
through  a  window  beyond,  and  far  in  the  distance  she  could  see  the 
one  solitary  chimney  of  Shabby  Hall,  for  which  Henry  W^ton  had  ex- 
changed this  &ir  domain.  On  Sundays,  when  she  went  to  church  and 
sat  graceftilly  upright  in  her  corner  of  the  Hale- Weston  pew,  with  her 
black  vdl  falling  about  her  face,  Mr.  Steptoe  could  haidly  keej)  his  eyes 
off  her.  She  mesmerized  him  with  her  fixed  gaze,  and  he  imagined  that 
his  vehement  if  somewhat  illogical  sermons  were  making  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  her.    The  &ct  was^  Mr.  Steptoe  had  become  an  out-ana-out 
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ehampion  of  Mrs.  Weston  and  her  eldest  son,  and  had  taken  to  preadi- 
ing  at  Algy  and  Maria  in  a  way  that  was  both  exasperating  and  embar- 
rassing. He  would  shake  his  burly  fist  at  them  as  they  sat  m  church 
quite  harmless  and  well-behaved^  and  promise  hell-fire  and  everlasting 
torments  to  undutiful  children  and  possessors  of  ill-gotten  gains.  He 
seemed  to  hold  them  directly  responsible  for  the  act  of  Sandy  Weston, 
committed  when  they  were  both  but  little  better  than  infimts. 

^'  Plague  on  it/'  said  Algy  to  Maria,  almost  crying,  ^'  it's  a  shame  I 
it's  a  dumed  shame  I  I  don't  believe  I'll  go  to  hear  the  old  ruffian 
preach  any  more ;"  but  every  Sunday  morning,  when  his  mother  com- 
manded him  to  get  ready  for  church,  Algy  got  ready  for  church,  and 
went,  too.  As  for  Mrs.  Weston,  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Steptoe  be- 
cause if  she  turned  them  elsewhere  she  could  not  but  see,  through  the 
vine-covered  window,  the  Chevalier  Vaughan's  grassy  grave.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  a  golden  willow,  in  which  the  blackbirds  built  their  nests 
and  twittered  and  swung  in  the  summer  air.  The  church  was  a  good 
three  miles  from  Hale- Weston,  yet  she  often  left  her  carriage  at  the 
road-side,  and  would  ent^r  the  eraveyard  and  stand  and  look  down 
upon  the  grave  of  the  man  who  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  her 
best-beloved.  In  the  lone  hours  when  she  turned  over  in  her  restless 
mind  all  that  led  up  to  tne  tragedy,  she  arrived  somewhere  near  the 
truth.  Henry  Weston  had  brooded  over  the  imaginary  wrong  which 
had  changed  the  face  of  existence  for  him  until  the  plan  of  vengeance 
had  possessed  his  fevered  and  unbalanced  mind,  and  he  had  gone 
armed  to  Berry  Hill.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  which  had  first 
roused  the  devil  in  Henry  Weston's  heart  She  fancied  it  was  all  due 
to  that  unsettled  account  between  him  and  the  Chevalier  Yaughan.  As 
she  traced  it  back  to  those  early  days,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  hand 
of  fiite  was  upon  her.  She  b^n  to  fear  that  stem  and  inscrutable 
justice  in  which  she  had  but  only  half  believed.  Once  Mr.  Steptoe, 
coming  out  of  the  church  on  a  week-day,  saw  her  standing  and  looking 
down  at  the  grave.  He  was  about  to  make  ofi;  pretending  he  had  not 
seen  her,  but  she  raised  her  soft  black  eyes  and  commanded  him  to 
come  to  her.  He  advanced  sheepishly  enough,  his  hands  behind  his 
broad  back.  A  look  on  her  face  made  him  attempt  some  bungling 
consolation,  a  trite  condolence,  banning  and  ending  nowhere,  all  about 
the  love  of  God.     Mrs.  Weston  cut  him  short. 

"  I  do  not  love  God,"  she  said, "  but  I  fear  Him  unutterably.  Who 
has  more  cause?" 

Mr.  Steptoe  went  upon  his  way.  Ah,  Hale- Weston  had  been  a 
pleasant  place  to  visit, — those  jolly  card-parties,  with  apple  toddy  galore, 
and  Mrs.  Weston  so  ftill  of  life,  so  pretty  in  her  silk  gowns,  so  ready 
for  a  bout  with  Mr.  Brandon ;  but  all  was  changed, — ^Algy  and  Maria 
trying  to  do  the  honors,  and  Mrs.  Weston  silent,  calm,  and  robed  in 
black.     Mr.  Steptoe  groaned  a  loud  groan. 

From  Berry  Hill,  Henry  Weston  had  been  carried  straight  to 
Shabby  Hall.  As  Dr.  Peyton  had  predicted,  all  the  events  of  that 
fatal  night  were  wiped  from  his  memory.  He  remembered  going  to 
Berry  Hill, — that  was  all.  Dr.  Peyton  told  him  merely  that  in  han- 
<Uing  a  pistol  the  Chevalier  had  received  accidentally  the  bullet  that 
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killed  him.  He  said  nothing  of  the  scratch  which  Henir  Weston  him- 
self had  received,  which  was  long  since  healed,  nor  of  the  struggle  for 
the  pistoL     Henry  Weston  had  replied,  after  a  long  pause, — 

^^  At  one  time  I  had  a  grudge  against  the  ChevsJier.  But  it  passed 
away  in  Paris.  Dr.  Peyton,  you  can't  think  how  it  comforts  me  to 
think  tliat  it  was  all  over  before  that  night.  We  seemed  to  have  a 
good  understanding  after  I  came  home,  and  especially  about  the  time 
of  my  Other's  deam.'^ 

The  poor  doctor  stifled  a  sigh. 

As  Henry  Weston's  body  got  stronger  his  mind  took  up  the  old 
thread  where  his  illness  had  broken  it  on.  According  to  his  lights  and 
teachings,  the  world  was  not  wide  enough  for  him  and  the  man  that  had 
carried  off  the  wife  whom  he  had  despised  from  the  first  time  he  found 
her  out.  He  must  kill  the  doe  of  a  Frenchman.  It  was  a  dreadful 
necessity.  It  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul.  At  night,  and  in  day,  it  pur- 
sued him.  It  sat  next  nim,  and  drew  closer  when  he  would  sometimes 
have  driven  it  away.  It  turned  the  blessed  sunshine  into  the  blackness 
of  night.  It  made  him  hate  the  strong  young  life  that  was  coming 
slowly  back  to  him.  He  reflected  sometimes  that  every  moment  brought 
the  inevitable  hour  closer  to  him,  and  he  trembled,  although  he  knew 
not  fear.  For  the  vengeance  that  had  been  forced  upon  him  needed  a 
conjunction  of  circumstances  that  it  might  be  carried  out.  First,  he 
must  be  strong,  that  he  might  travel  so  &r,  and  not  drop  on  the  road. 
Then  he  must  have  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  before  undertaking 
the  search.  Things  at  Shabby  Hall  had  prospered  as  extraordinarily  as 
they  had  eone  the  other  way  at  Hale- Weston.  Jake  and  Hector,  with- 
out directions  &om  any  one,  at  the  time  of  Henry  Weston's  illness  had 
ploughed  the  ground  deep,  and  had  carted  innumerable  loads  of  dead- 
leaf  mould  upon  the  sandy  soil.  The  light  loam,  unfit  for  wheat  or 
com,  they  planted  of  their  own  accord  in  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
growth  was  something  marvellous.  Impelled  by  the  slovenly  fiirming 
that  for  once  in  many  years  prevailed  at  Hale- Weston,  they  worked 
night  and  day,  until  the  grass  was  rooted  out  of  the  fence-comers  at 
Smibby  Hall,  and  the  whole  of  the  little  place  was  as  clean  of  weeds  as 
a  flower-garden.  Keziah  laid  the  remarkable  success  they  had  with 
their  cotton-  and  tobacco-plants  to  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Most 
High.  "  Look  at  dem  Hale-Weston  craps,''  she  would  say.  "  Gord 
A'mighty  He  done  tooken  de  place  away  fum  Marse  Henry,  but  hit 
looks  like  He  warn'  gwi'  let  Marse  AJIgy  disenjoy  hit"  This  view, 
toO;  was  taken  by  the  discontented  Hale- Weston  negroes,  and  wonderftil 
tales  were  told  of  the  revolt  of  the  land  against  Algy's  rule ;  and  when 
a  good  part  of  the  diestnut  fencing  up  in  the  highlands  caught  fire  from. 
lightning  and  bumed  up,  it  was  taken  as  a  grewsome  waming  that  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  late  Sandy  Weston  were  not  approved  by 
the  great  court  of  appeal. 

Sirs.  Weston  supplied  all  deficiencies  in  Henry  Weston's  modest 
housekeeping,  and  Keziah  felt  no  delicacy  in  calling  upon  Hale- Weston 
for  anything  she  wanted.  Henry  Weston  knew  <iothing  of  this  or  any 
other  detail  of  his  bachelor  establishment.  He  only  knew  that  in  the 
autumn^  if  the  tobacco  and  cotton  turned  out  as  they  promised,  he 
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woald  have  enough  money,  with  that  part  of  his  allowance  as  yet  un- 
expended, to  start  upon  that  terrible  journey. 

Again,  the  thirst  for  vengeance  would  seize  upon  him.  He  would 
rise  in  the  night  and  walk  the  floor  of  his  narrow  oedroom,  chafing  and 
raging  that  he  could  not  in  that  hour  kill  the  man  who  had  dishonored 
him.  He  would  promise  himself  that  the  wretched  creatures  should 
suffer  at  his  hands  all  and  more  than  he  had  endured.  Not  one  spark 
of  tenderness  remained  for  Jeanne;  indeed,  there  had  not  been,  since 
those  first  days  at  Fontainebleau.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  basest 
wife  to  disgrace  her  husband.  At  those  times  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  on  Anne  Brandon.  <She,  too,  would  be  included  in  that  universal 
hatred.  Had  she  but  given  him  a  look,  a  word,  before  he  left  for 
Paris,  all  this  might  have  been  spared  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  not,  long  since,  investigated  the 
status  of  his  marriage.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he 
got  back  to  yirginia,^lid  it  with  a  kind  of  hope  that  filled  him  with 
shame  and  remorse  when  he  thought  on  it.  He  found,  indeed,  the 
statute  of  marriage  in  Yii^nia  peculiarly  ri^id,  and  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  very  looseness  and  unsafeness  of  the  old  common-law  mar- 
riage. He  had  made  a  secret  trip  to  one  of  the  n'eatest  lawyers  in  the 
State,  to  put  before  him  a  supposititious  case,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 
Henry  Weston  found  that  if  that  ceremony  in  Paris  had  been  any  sort 
of  a  civil  instead  of  a  religious  ceremony  it  would  have  been  no  mar- 
riage at  all;  but,  although  the  Virginia  courts  had  invariably  been 
rumless  in  deciding  against  the  l^aUty  of  any  marriage  that  did  not 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor 
of  those  where  any  sort  of  a  religious  rite  was  used.  The  old  spirit 
of  the  Established  Church  still  held  sway.  A  r^larly  ordained 
minister  of  any  denomination  made  good  in  effect  all  the  other  deficien- 
cies that  might  exist  And  the  Rev.  Charles  Weybridge  was  an  Epis- 
copal clerg3rman.  That  alone  saved  the  marriage.  Otherwise,  that 
statute  that  seemed  made  to  protect  just  such  men  as  Henry  Weston 
would  have  stepped  in,  and  the  whole  force  of  established  precedent 
would  have  beai  arrayed  against  the  idea  of  a  marria^  at  common 
law,  which  was  sternly  denial  recognition  by  the  courts  m  Virginia  as 
well  as  the  unslfaken  and  unanimous  public  opinion. 

As  for  Anne,  hers  was  perhaps  the  hardest  portion.  Both  Henry 
Weston  and  his  mother  were  at  least  shielded  by  the  dignity  of  misfor- 
tune ;  but  she,  whose  lot  it  had  always  been  only  to  suffer  silently,  had 
no  such  buckler  of  defence  in  despair  as  keen  as  theirs.  She  must  keep 
a  brave  outside  to  the  world.  Mr.  Brandon,  who  loved  her  better  than 
he  thought,  showed  his  sympathy  by  cynical  remarks  on  mankind  in 
general.  He  never  had  believed  in  what  people  called  feelings,  and 
covertly  but  incessantly  he  pointed  out  to  Anne,  with  an  unhealed 
wound  in  her  heart,  the  folly  of  all  feelines  and  affections.  Miss  Pryor 
offered  her  a  timid  sympathy,  and  Ehzabeth's  shallow  nature  took 
Anne's  brave  composure  as  a  sign  that  all  was  well  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Weston  fell  back  in  the  old  way  of  de- 
pending upon  Anne  for  companionship.  It  was  not  like  the  old  way, 
either,  for  Anne  once  broke  forth  hotly, — 
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'^  Do  yoQ  dunk  yours  is  the  heaviest  harden  to  bear  ?  Look  at  me  I 
7oa  at  least  have  had  something  like  happiness ;  but  what  have  I  had  ? 
I  tell  70a  there  are  times  since — sinoe — ^he  came  back  that  my  pain 
has  been  greater  than  I  well  could  bear/' 

Mrs.  Weston  believed  her.  Surely  it  was  pain  enough  for  any 
woman  to  love  Henry  Weston,  unhappy  as  that  love  must  be. 

Naturally,  they  soon  met  after  Henry  Weston's  return  to  Shabby 
Hall.  Tha^  too,  lay  near  to  Sparrow  Point ;  and  almost  the  first  day 
he  ventured  out  of  doors  he  followed  the  familiar  path  he  and  Anne 
bad  often  trod  as  boy  and  girl  together.  He  walkea  as  fiu*  as  the  trees 
which  marked  the  lines  l^tween  the  placen,  and  then  stopped,  feeling 
tired  and  weak,  as  convalescents  do.  And  in  a  moment  or  two  Anne 
stepped  lightly  through  the  woods  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

As  at  their  first  meeting  upon  Henry  Weston's  return,  they  each 
for^  all  except  the  other.  A  dusky  red  crept  into  his  pale  face, 
while  Anne  turned  quite  white.  Some  commonplace  words  passed  be- 
tween them,  as  the  case  generally  is  when  strange  and  powerful  emo- 
tions choke  the  fountains  of  speech.  There  was  no  need  of  many 
words.  Th^  understood  each  other  very  well ;  and,  after  a  little 
while,  Anne,  seeing  how  he  was  shaken  and  tremulous,  left  him,  and 
turned  back  towards  Sparrow  Point. 

Ailer  that,  they  of^n  met  in  their  walks.  Henry  Weston,  as  has 
been  told  before,  loved  an  out-door  life.  He  had  been  used  in  his  boy- 
hood to  spend  hours  lying  on  his  back  under  the  pine-trees,  gazing  up 
at  the  sW  through  their  feathery  branches.  In  all  his  boyi^  sorrows 
be  had  fled  to  me  woods  for  solace.  The  habit  remained  i^nth  him. 
Nothing  could  ease  his  heart  of  the  load  it  bore ;  but  his  griefs  and  re- 
venges seemed  farther  off,  more  impersonal,  when  he  was  out  of  doors. 
AlUuc,  too,  had  always  spent  many  hours  in  loitering  about  the  fields 
and  woods.  Now,  when  all  day  long  she  had  to  maintain  composure, 
to  follow  household  tasks,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  which  did  not  be- 
come easier  as  time  went  on,  her  aflemoon  walk  was  her  one  breath  of 
freedom.  Henry  Weston,  who  knew  much  more  of  the  world  than  she 
did,  sometimes  felt  a  keen  reproach  at  the  practice  he  adopted  of  way- 
laying her  three  and  four  times  a  week  and  having  one  of  those  brief 
meetings  so  full  of  joy  and  pain ;  but  he  did  not  on  tSat  account  omit 
them,  tor  he  was,  after  all,  very  human,  as  he  has  no  doubt  long  since 
revealed  himself,  and  silenced  any  doubts  which  arose  as  to  the  justness 
of  his  conduct  by  a  variety  of  subterfuges.  Besides  superior  knowledge 
of  the  world,  he  had  superior  knowledge  of  Anne  Brandon  over  herself, 
and  his  confidence  in  her  integrity  and  strength  was  boundless.  He 
reasoned  to  himself  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  avoid  the  tongues 
of  gossip.  He  did  not  confide  much  in  himself,  but  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  danger  for  Anne, — a  mode  of  reasoning  specious, 
but  not  sound.  As  for  Anne,  she  thought  but  little  about  it.  It 
seemed  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  that  she  and  her  former  play- 
fellow should  meet  often.  It  is  hard  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
wrong-doing  to  an  innocent  mind.  She  had  loved  Henry  Weston  long 
before  he  went  away.  He  returned,  and,  according  to  the  moralists, 
she  was  guilty  if  her  heart  still  beat  upon  hb  apprMch.    But  that  she 
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regarded  as  a  misfortuiie^  not  a  fault.  She  did  not  know  anything 
abbut  snch  cases.  He  was  ill^  and  had  been  defirauded  of  his  birth- 
r^ht^  and  had  fidlen  into  a  miserable  marriage^  and  yet  every  incident 
of  this,  and  the  way  he  bore  it,  had  been  a  strong  conviction  to  her  of 
his  manliness.  Perhaps  he  oaght  to  have  broaeht  the  woman  to  Hale- 
Weston  ;  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  let  the  world  remain  for  an  instant 
in  ignorance  of  his  real  position ;  but  in  all  that  was  positively  wrong 
about  him  she  used  the  tender  sophistry  of  the  woman  who  loves.  She 
knew  that  he  must  not  make  love  to  her  in  words^  but  yet  she  eagerly 
pardoned  that  one  outburst  under  the  magnolia-trees  that  afternoon  of 
last  year,  and  took  the  bkune  to  herself.  She  adopted  some  of  Mrs. 
Weston's  &talism  to  fit  the  case.  Had  he  married  fortunately,  had  he 
remained  master  of  Hale- Weston,  she  could  have  been  just  with  him ; 
but — he  was  so  unfortunate,  so  unhappy;  who  ever  heard  of  pity 
strangling  love?  So  this  sensible  girl  reasoned,  innocently,  wrongly, 
foolishly ;  but  yet,  from  the  unassailable  power  of  an  immaculate  mind, 
neither  rash  conduct  nor  false  excuses  availed  to  hurt  her. 

Fortunately,  nobody  noticed  them,  because  nobody  watdied  them, 
and  to  have  overheard  their  conversation  would  not  have  enlightened 
anybody.  Once  or  twice  Henry  Weston  broke  forth,  but  Anne,  with  a 
touch  of  command  that  had  not  forsaken  her,  speedily  silenced  him, 
and,  turning,  left  him  alone.  One  afternoon,  it  is  true,  just  at  sunsets 
Dr.  Peyton  saw  them  as  he  drove  down  a  little-frequented  carriage-road 
between  Shabby  Hall  and  Sparrow  Point.  Anne  sat  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  looking  westward.  Henry  Weston  stood  behind  her,  shading 
his  eyes  with  his  hand.  They  looked  forlorn  and  melancholy :  dejec- 
tion spoke  in  their  attitudes.  Dr.  Peyton  sighed,  as  he  often  did  in 
those  days,  and  then  pounded  his  patient  horse.  The  doctor  was  keen 
enough  to  see  that  something  was  we  matter  between  these  two,  and  it 
was  another  grief  to  him. 

When  he  got  to  Sparrow  Point,  though,  Anne  was  there  before 
him.  She  gave  him  her  hand  up  the  steps,-*the  doctor  was  getting 
rheumatic, — and  placed  a  diair  for  him  on  the  porch. 

''Papa  and  Elizabeth  are  out  driving,  Miss  Pryor  is  ailing:  so 
there  is  nobody  but  me  to  entertain  you,''  she  said. 

"  It's  very  fortunate,  on  this  particular  occasion,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  ALune,  I've  news  for  you." 

''What  is  it?"  said  Anne,  standing  straight  and  slim  before  him, 
against  the  pillar  of  the  porch,  where  the  honeysuckle  grew  profusely. 

"  Anne,  how  would  you  like  to  be  rich  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Tremendously,"  replied  Anne,  pulling  the  honeysuckle-leaves  to 
pieces. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  half  of  the  undivided  interest  in  the  upper- 
country  property  our  dear  Chevalier  left  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  never  oould  think  why  he  gave  me  that  I  could 
understand  his  leaving  Elizabeth  money  to  buy  a  bracelet  But  land. 
Dr.  Peyton, — see  how  many  acres  we  have  here  in  Sparrow  Point ;  and 
papa  says  it  is  impossible  now  to  raise  more  than  one-third  its  value  by 
mort^^, — and  papa,  you  know,  has  had  experience  in  that  line." 

"But  this  of  yours  is  mineral  land.    First,  the  Chevalier's  share  k 
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more — ^mnch  more — than  he  soppoeed^ — so  his  heirs  say.  Then,  Anpe, 
it  is  extremely  valuable.  To-day  the  Vanghans  in  the  upper  oountry 
notified  me  of  an  offer  they  have  had  for  it,  and  the  punshaser  will  not 
buy  their  share  unless  he  can  buy  yours  too.  I  don't  know  the  exact 
amount^  because  the  land  has  to  be  re-surveyej^  but  it  will  be  more 
than  Sparrow  Point  is  worth.  It  will  make  you  something  of  an  heir- 
ess.    What  do  you  think^  my  little  Anne,  of  that?" 

Anne  remained  silent  A  sharp  pang  of  disappointment  came  along 
with  the  first  natural  feeling  of  pleasure  and  elation.  Were  Henry 
Weston  but  free,  this  money  would  help  to  put  him  back  where  he  once 
was. 

The  doctor  was  annoyed  at  her  silence.  He  had  meant  to  create  a 
delightful  and  startling  sensation,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to 
be  (fefranded  of  it    But  in  a  moment  Anne  rallied : 

'^  How  charming  I  Oh,  doctor,  was  it  not  kind  and  generous  of  the 
Chevalier?  What  did  I  ever  do  for  him,  that  he  should  have  remem- 
bered me  like  this?'' 

The  doctor  maintained  a  prudent  reserve.  He  knew  well  enough 
the  reason,  and  he  had  doubts  whether  the  Chevalier  knew  so  little  about 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  as  his  heirs  and  relations  supposed. 

"Think  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  pay  off  what  is  owed  on  this 
place  I  Every  moment  of  peace  on  that  score  which  I  shall  feel  I  shall 
grateftilly  recollect  the  Chevalier.'* 

" Now,  look  here,  Anne,"  said  Dr.  Peyton,  positively :  "you  might 
as  well  understand  things  at  once.  Your  father,  who  is  a  most— er — 
agreeable  man,  and— er — a  delightful  companion,"  which  was  not  ex- 
actly true,  and  Dr.  Peyton  knew  it,  "  has  no  business  capacity.  The 
Chevalier  made  me  the  trustee,  and  Fve  got  more  power  even  than 
most  trustees.  I  am  not  even  obliged  to  pav  you  the  entire  income 
unless  I  choose.  This  is  not  a  family  l^cy  for  all  the  Brandons.  It 
is  vours.  If  you  were  to  marry,  I  would  take  care  that  your  husband 
dia  not  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it" 

Anne's  first  impulse  was  to  say,  "  I  shall  not  marry,"  but  the  last 
speech  nettled  her. 

"  Then  I  should  say,  if  you  didn't  allow  me  a  reasonable  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  my  own  property,  you  would  be  a  mean  and  ill-contrived 
man/l  she  announced,  with  spirit 

The  doctor  fidgeted  uneasily  for  a  minute.  When  his  feelings  were 
interested^  he  was  apt  to  blurt  out  things  he  did  not  mean  to  say.  This 
m3rstery  about  Anne  and  Henry  Weston  puzzled  him.  Why  in  the 
devil,  me  doctor  had  sometimes  pettishly  said,  didn't  they  get  married  ? 
The  Chevalier  had  spoken  as  if  it  could  never  be ;  but  perhaps  the 
obetade  might  be  removed,  or  might  only  haye  existed  in  his  miagi- 
nation. 

"  If— if— in  fact,  the  Chevalier  told  me  as  much  on  the  night  of  his 
death — ^you  should  marry — Henry  Weston,  it  would  be  carrying  out 
the  Chevalier's  wishes  that  he  should  be — liberally  treated.  I  don't 
say  I  would  permit  the  absolute  control ^" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  Anne,  coldly.  "  We  shall  never  be 
married." 
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Mr.  BraodoD's  felicitations  to  his  daughter  were  obaracteristio : 

"  Behold^  we  are  an  heiress.  We  shall  have  scores  of  lovers.  Our 
eyes  will  be  pronounced  finer  than  Elizabeth's.  Elizabedi;  my  poor 
child,  you  are  no  longer  the  family  beauty.^' 

Elizabeth,  whose^eart  was  not  bad,  and  who  really  rejoiced  for  her 
sister,  besides  rejoicing  for  the  share  she  would  undoubtedly  have  in 
Anne's  good  fortune,  was  yet  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  her  position 
would  be  considerably  altered.  She  therefore  rose  with  dignity  and 
left  the  room. 

"Papa,''  said  Anne,  "how  can  you?  You  know  Elizabeth  is — 
sensitive " 

"  Since  when  ?    Come,  Anne,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  Well,  then,  if  Elizabeth  is  rather  silly,  that's  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  teased  and  worried.     Now,  /don't  mind  what  you  say." 

"  Anne,  I  believe  you." 

"  Let  us  be  comfortable  together.  Dr.  Peyton  pretends  he  means 
to  be  very  strict  with  the  money ;  but  the  income  at  least  I  will  man- 
age to  get  hold  of.     I  shall  coax  and  tease—" 

"  Alas,  poor  Peyton  !" 

"  I  am  not  the  girl  to  have  money  and  then  not  to  have  the  benefit 
of  it" 

"  Thai  vou  are  not" 

"Papa,"  presently  said  Anne,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little, 
"you  have  not  reaOy  congratulated  me  yet  Are  you  not  glad  for  me, 
and  grateful  for  me  too  f' 

Mr.  Brandon  dfd  a  veiy  remai%able  thing  for  him.  He  drew  his 
daughter  to  him  and  kissed  her  on  her  foreh^ : 

"  My  affectionate,  dutiful,  self-willed  child  I" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Mbs.  Westok,  with  a  pang  very  like  what  Anne  had  felt,  heard 
the  great  news.  This  money,  and  what  she  had  saved,  and  Shabby 
Hall, — all  that  tc^ether  would  have  been  something  for  Henry ;  and, 
sighing  deeply,  she  took  up  the  thread  again  of  her  sad  thoughts. 

No  such  idea  occurred  to  Henry  Weston.  Anne  was  not  his.  She 
never  could  be.  Yet  it  was  right  and  just  and  the  happiest  thing  for 
her  that  she  was  put  beyond  the  curse  of  poverty. 

It  wa^  now  September, — that  most  melancholy  season  in  a  warm 
dimate.  Days  of  int^ise  Wt  alternated  with  days  of  showers  and  east 
winds.  The  leaves  all  fell  from  the  trees  at  once,  as  it  were.  They 
lay  dank  and  yellow  in  die  little  garden  at  Shabby  Hall  and  under  the 
double  row  of  stunted  lindens  that  led  up  to  the  weather-beaten  little 
house.  For  some  days  the  black  devil  had  possessed  Henry  Weston. 
He  did  not  go  to  Hale- Weston,  because  his  mother's  keen  eyes  could 
read  his  soul,  and  he  would  not  let  her  see  the  state  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Nor  would  he  see  Anne.  In  those  hours  of  revenge  and 
fury  he  always  avoided  her.  He  began  to  feel  now  that  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  he  should  set  out  on  that  bloodhound  chase.    It 
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filled  him  with  a  dreadful  kind  of  pleasure.  He  would  retaliate  on 
that  man  all  the  wrongs  he  fiincied  he  had  suffered  from  mankind.  He 
fell  into  that  condition  of  mind  when  the  whole  world  appears  black 
and  distorted.  Jake,  his  &ithful  serving-man,  feared  to  face  him,  he 
was  so  terrible  in  his  wrath  over  the  merest  trifles.  Keziah  and  Hector 
kept  out  of  his  sight  Like  a  wounded  tiger  in  a  junele,^  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  narrow  room  day  and  night.  He  had  felt  nothing  like 
this  since  that  awful  time  before  his  illness. 

It  was  towards  evening  of  the  third  day  that  Jake  slipped  in  and 
silently  placed  before  him  a  package  of  newspapers.  Henry  Weston 
turned  them  over  gloomily.  There  were  no  letters.  He  returned  to 
his  ceaseless  walk.  The  wailing  of  the  wind,  the  occasional  msts  of 
rain,  seemed  to  madden  him.  Suddenly  the  necessity  for  sel&x)ntrol 
appeared  to  him.  He  reflected  that  he  might  be  guilty  of  some  des- 
perate act ;  he  might,  m  one  of  his  strange  furies  with  Jake,  do  his 
fidthful  servant  harm.  He  went  to  his  bookcase,  and,  taking  down  a 
volume,  set  himself  the  hard  task  to  turn  his  mind  into  a  new  channel, 
— ^to  read  the  printed  words, — ^to  follow  their  meaning.  It  was  trying 
work,  yet  he  persevered.  Between  him  and  the  page  came  Jeanne's  silly 
&oe.  He  recalled  with  painful  exactness  every  solecism  of  speech  and 
behavior  she  had  ever  committed.  He  saw  Adolphe  Leroux'  scared 
eyes  when  he,  Henry  Weston,  should  advance  upon  him  and  tell  him 
that  his  hour  was  come.  He  got  up  and  threw  the  book  firom  him,  and 
ground  his  teeth.    Then  he  forced  himself  to  take  it  up  again. 

Towards  midnight  the  tumult  in  his  mind  had  somewhat  abated. 
He  could  not  sleep,  and  he  dared  not  think.     He  saw  the  pile  of  news- 

Sipers  before  him.  Some  were  American,  some  French,  some  English, 
e  tore  off  the  covers  and  began  to  read,  leaving  his  chair  for  the  so£bu 
His  lamp  had  burned  low,  and  he  lighted  two  candles. 

It  was  near  three  o'clock,  when  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  like  a 
woman's  hysterical  shriek. 

He  was  free !  he  was  free ! 

Bight  before  him  was  it.  It  was  in  one  of  those  small  and  dingy 
sheets  which  were  called  newspapers  in  France  fifty  years  ago : 

''  The  English  colony  are  deeply  disturbed  in  r^ard  to  a  certain 
pseudo-clergyman,  calling  himself  the  Rev.  Charles  Weybridge,  who 
nas  been  in  Paris  for  thr^  years  past.  He  even  visited  at  the  English 
Embassy,  and  was  fi^uently  seen  there,  which,  considering  his  career, 
shows  unexampled  boldness.  He  was  an  esca{>ed  criminal  from  Eng- 
lish prisons.  He  had  never  received  orders,  but  the  similarity  of  name 
with  another  English  clergyman,  who,  it  now  turns  out,  died  in  a  mad- 
house before  the  impostor  made  his  appearance,  contributed  to  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  He  succeeded  in  borrowing  laree  sums  of  money.  A 
member  of  the  police  from  Scotland  Yard  took  hmi  in  diarge  yesterday, 
and  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  England." 

For  some  moments  ailer  that  cry,  Henry  Weston  found  himself 
absolutely  numb  and  motionless.  Then  the  overpowering  desire  to  find 
out  all  01  it  returned  to  him.  There  was  much  more  of  it  in  the  paper. 
It  had  evidently  been  a  first-class  sensation.  He  sdzed  the  English 
papers  of  the  same  date.    Yes^  there  it  was  also.    There  was  no  doubt 
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of  the  imposture.  The  snppoeed  Weybridge  had  broken  down  and 
confessed.  He  was  no  clei^man.  He  had  never  been  a  dei^yman. 
Henrj  Weston  went  out  of  doors>and  walked  up  and  down  under  the 
linden-trees  until  morning. 

The  wind  and  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  full  moon  was  shining  bril- 
liantly. A  shadowy  mist  lay  over  the  lowlands,  but  the  tips  of  the 
trees  were  white  with  the  soft  radiance.  Occasionally,  as  a  light  breeze 
swept  through  the  trees,  the  drops  of  rain  would  roll  off  in  a  silvery 
shower.  There  was  not  a  sound,  not  even  the  note  of  a  night-bird,  to 
vex  the  unbroken  silence. 

Heniy  Weston  was  not  what  is  called  a  religious  man,  but  some  im- 
pulse, as  old  as  humanity,  as  deep  and  far-reaching  as  the  human  soul 
itself,  cast  him  upon  the  ground  to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Power, 
— ^thanks  not  so  much  for  what  might  be  given  him  as  for  what  he  had 
been  spared.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  Most  High,  as  Adam  did  in 
Paradise.  He  need  not  be  a  murderer.  He  had  been  absolved  from 
the  law  that  to  him  was  omnipotent.  Pain  and  grief  he  could  bear  as 
became  a  man,  but  guilt  and  shame  had  turned  him  into  a  fiend. 

It  seemed  but  an  hour  to  him  when  the  rosy  dawn  succeeded  the 
moonlit  night.  By  that  time  the  thought  of  Anne  Brandon  had  made 
itself  felt.  His  heart  was  like  to  break  with  joy.  And  then  the  hap- 
piness he  was  to  carry  to  that  sad  woman  at  Hale- Weston !  He  turned 
and  faced  Hale- Weston,  where  he  could  see  the  stately  old  house  out- 
lined against  the  opalescent  sky.  The  long  lances  of  light,  the  advance- 
euard  of  the  sun,  were  piercing  the  horizon.  The  magnolias  reared  their 
imperial  heads,  still  brave  in  their  foliage  of  dark  and  polished  ereen. 
The  air  was  clear  and  crisp,  and  a  little  chilly.  Afar  off,  he  could  see 
the  blackbirds  and  the  swallows  and  the  larks  which  his  mother  loved 
and  protected,  wheeling  about  the  tall  chimneys.  And  for  the  first  time 
he  could  behold  it  all  without  a  pang. 

The  loss  of  Hale- Weston  had  cut  deeper  than  anybody  suspected. 
He  had  imbibed  his  mother's  love  and  pride  regarding  it.  In  all  his 
dreams  of  the  future  he  had  proudly  fancied  himself  Weston  of  Hale- 
Weston,  a  county  magnate,  the  owner  of  vast  acres.  He  had  been 
amazed,  almost  ashamed  of  the  keenness  of  the  grief  he  had  felt  on 
losing  it  His  pride  had  impelled  him  to  hide  it  The  world  might 
have  thought  it  was  its  mere  money  value  he  r^retted,  but  to  him 
it  was  the  dignity,  the  position,  the  prestige  that  attached  to  a  great 
land-owner  in  those  days.  But  now, — ah,  he  could  afford  to  lose  Hale- 
Weston  I  Would  he  not  have  Anne  Brandon  ?  Would  he  not  once 
more  walk  the  earth  a  fi^  man,  his  life  as  open  as  day,  with  nothing 
to  conceal,  nothing  to  avenge? — for  if  Jeanne  was  not  his  wife,  Adolphe 
was  more  than  welcome  to  ner. 

The  morning  came  apace.  It  was  a  glorious  September  day,  a  day 
all  blue  and  gold,  the  final  ^^  Hush !"  of  summer  as  she  stands  ready  to 
take  flight  Jake  and  Hector  and  Keziah  saw  that  something  had 
happened  to  their  young  master.  Immediately  after  breakfast  he  called 
Jake  up  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  across  the  fields  to 
Hale- Weston.  It  was  to  be  given  into  no  hands  but  Mrs.  Weston's. 
Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  over  to  Sparrow  Point     Half-way 
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between  ihe  places,  in  the  shaded  woodland  road,  he  saw  Anne  on 
horseback,  coming  towards  him.  She  had  given  her  horse  the  rein,  and 
he  cantered  along  brisklj.  Something  like  the  premonition  of  good ' 
news  had  come  to  hen  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  shone 
brightly  under  her  broad  black  hat  Henry  Weston  rode  straight 
towards  her  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  rein.  The  two  horses  put  their 
noses  together  and  exchanged  confidences. 

'^  Eveirbody  ought  to  be  in  the  saddle  this  morning/'  cried  Anne, 

gayly.     "I  was  going ^"    And  then  she  stopped.    There  was  some- 

Siing  in  Henry  Weston's  face  that  checked  her. 

"  Anne,"  he  said,  gravely,  **  I  was  coming  to  you.  In  the  middle 
of  last  night  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  free  man, — ^free  to  love,  free  to 
marry.     Why  do  you  tremble  and  turn  pale?" 

Wherever  Anne  was  going,  she  did  not  get  there  that  day.  An 
hour  afterwards  they  were  walking  their  horses  up  and  down  the  narrow 
lane.  Anne's  face  was  quite  glorified.  Their  love-making  was  rather 
serious.    They  had  been  too  near  the  gulf  to  be  light  of  speech. 

Mrs.  Weston,  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  walked  up  and  down  the 
stone  porch  at  Hale- Weston.  She  had  not  condescended  to  tell  Algy 
and  Maria  that  she  had  that  day  received  good  news.  Indeed,  the  evil 
from  which  she  had  been  delivered  she  desired  more  than  ever  to  con- 
ceal. 

It  was  high  noon  when  she  saw  Henry  Weston  and  Anne  Brandon 
coming  briskly  down  the  avenue.  They  were  riding  fast,  as  merry 
young  people  do ;  for  at  last  it  had  come  to  them  that  they  had  youth 
and  love  on  their  side,  and  happiness,  that  had  been  at  first  timid,  had 
thrown  wide  her  wings  aud  mounted  to  the  heavens.  Algy  and  Maria 
could  not  imagine  what  had  happened, — what  was  going  to  happen. 
They  saw  Mrs.  Weston  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the  portico,  pale, 
with  tears  dropping  upon  her  white  dress, — for  on  this  day  she  had  for 
the  first  time  laid  aside  her  sombre  black  gown.  They  saw  Henry 
Weston  take  his*  mother  passionately  in  his  arms,  and  then  Mrs.  Weston 
embraced  Anne.  After  a  while  the  legal  master  and  mistress — although 
in  truth  Mrs.  Weston  monopolized  all  of  the  authority  of  both — came 
out  on  the  cool  stone  porch  where  they  sat.  Mrs.  Weston  and  Henry 
and  Anne  talked  very  much  as  usual,  but  they  looked  altogether  difierent. 
Mrs.  Weston's  eyes  glowed  strangely. 

Anne  would  not  stay  to  dinner,  and  aft«r  Henry  Weston  had  swung 
her  into  her  saddle  he  too  mounted,  aud  they  rode  off,  kissing  their 
hands  to  Mrs.  Weston.  In  a  few  days  it  all  came  out.  They  were 
engaged.  The  only  wonder  was,  as  Mrs.  Thorpe  said,  they  had  not 
become  engaged  before. 

"  And,"'  said  that  excellent  woman,  as  she  handed  tea  to  Mr.  Stcptoe 
on  one  side  of  her  round  table  and  Dr.  Peyton  on  the  other,  "  I  don't 
wish  to  take  too  much  credit  to  myself,  but  I  claim  a  share  in  making 
the  match.  I  was  always  telling  Anne  what  a  fine  young  man  Henry 
Weston  was,  Hale- Weston  or  no  Hale- Weston ;  and  I  said  to  him,  *  De- 

Bend  upon  it,  Anne  Brandon  is  the  girl  for  you,  though  she's  nothing 
ke  as  handsome  as  Elizabeth.' " 
Mr.  Steptoe  put  down  his  tea  fi^ully.      "  Zounds,  madam/^  he 
Vol.  XLIII.— 7 
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cried,  '^  Elizabeth  Brandon  is  the  most  oonsummate  simpleton  I  Hand- 
somer than  Nancy  I — fudge !'' 

Dr.  Peyton's  comment  was  as  follows : 

^^  I  only  wish,  madam,  that  yon  had  set  your  mind  to  it  before  and 
carried  it  ont  earlier.  It  woald  have  saved  us  all  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
appointment and  apprehension.'^ 

As  the  first  sign  that  th^  had  left  behind  them  the  last  two  mel- 
ancholy years,  they  fell  to  quarrelling,  as  they  had  done  all  their  lives 
until  the  dreadful  time  had  come  to  pass.  Anne,  with  some  diffidence, 
told  of,  what  Dr.  Peyton  had  saia  to  her  r^rding  the  Chevalier 
Vaughan's  l^acy. 

'^  You  don't  know  how  happy  it  makes  me,"  she  said,  ^^that  you 
are  saved  from  poverty.  I  don't  think  you  are  fitted  to  be  a  poor 
man." 

'^  I  am  glad,  too,"  he  said,  '^  but  not  half  as  glad  as  I  thought  I 
should  be." 

Those  were  sweet  words  for  her  to  hear.    He  went  on : 

^*  We  could  be  quite  happy  at  Shabby  Hall  as  it  is.  That  is,  I 
could." 

'^  But  we  could  be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  if  we  had  a  nice, 
roomy  house,  and  all  the  horses  and  carriages  we  wanted." 

"  You  always  had  a  much  more  sordid  soul  than  I.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  going  away  to  school  you  wept  profusely  until  I  gave 
you  a  bundle  of  molasses-candy.  Then  you  saw  me  depart  without  a 
tear." 

"  I  controlled  my  feelings  with  difficulty." 

They  joked  a  ereat  deaf  about  their  childish  days,  but  not,  about 
those  later  and  darker  ones. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

Mbs.  Weston,  when  the  time  rolled  around,  made  her  deinand 
upon  Algy  for  her  allowance;  and,  although  increasing  difficulties 
made  it  harder  than  ever  to  pay,  she  got  it  promptly,  if  grudgingly. 
With  this  she  had  Shabby  Hall  transformed  into  a  comfortable  country- 
house,  and  the  farm  properly  stocked.  Fortunately,  there  were  trees 
in  plenty  around  it,  and  the  lawn  was  newly  turfed.  Mrs.  Weston  felt 
her  natural  pride  rebel  at  the  idea  of  Henry  Weston's  wife,  an  heiress  in  a 
modest  way,  not  beiog  suitably  housed  and  attended ;  and  a  great  deal 
could  be  ^one  with  the  considerable  sum  in  ready  money  which  she 
possessed,  when  judiciously  expended.  Henry  Weston's  feelings  in  the 
matter  she  ienored.  She  considered  the  money  as  but  a  small  share  of 
that  of  which  he  had  been  unjustly  deprived. 

So  Henry  Weston  and  Anne  Brandon  were  quietly  married  in  Pets- 
worth  Church  by  Mr.  Steptoe,  and  went  to  their  own  house — still  Shabby 
Hall  in  name,  though  not  in  condition — ^and  spent  their  honeymoon. 
And  then  the  whole  county  called  on  them.  It  filled  Maria  with  envy 
as  from  her  bedroom  window  she  could  see  all  day  long  carriage  after 
carriage  of  the  best  people  in  liie  county  rolling  up  to  the  door  of  the 
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new  Shabby  Hall,  when  scaroelj^a  dozen  families  had  called  on  her  at 
her  marriage.  TTien,  after  a  time,  Mrs.  Weston  each  morning  would 
order  the  coach-and-four  and  send  over  after  Anne  and  Henry  Weston, 
who,  feelingveiy  guilty  on  Maria's  account,  yet  had  no  choice  but  to  come 
when  Mrs.  Weston  sent  for  them ;  and  with  her  they  returned  the  wedding 
visits  in  great  style.  Both  Henry  Weston  and  Anne  protested ;  they 
saw  the  mortification  it  caused  Maria  and  Algy,  at  whose  wedding  all 
these  things  had  been  conspicuously  omitted ;  but  Mrs.  Weston  only 
laughed  and  insisted  upon  having  her  own  way. 

And,  to  cap  the  climax,  she  gave  Anne  as  a  wedding  eift  her  great 
pearl  necklace  with  the  ruby  pendant  which  she  had  bought  at  Rundell 
and  Bridge's,  in  London,  fifteen  years  before,  and  had  cherished — as 
well  she  might — ^as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  She  had  diamonds  in  plenty, 
but,  as  she  said  sometimes  before  Maria,  who  adored  diamonds,  "  Pearls 
are  the  luxury  of  a  refined  taste.  They  cost  so  much,  and  they  show 
so  little." 

The  young  people  did  not  want  for  company.  Mr,  Steptoe  came 
often.  Dr.  Peyton  oftener.  Mr.  Brandon  came  over  occasionally  to 
point  out  to  Anne  defects  in  her  new  home,  which  she  bore  with  much 
good  humor  and  only  occasionally  retaliated.  Elizabeth,  who,  at  twenty- 
four,  b^an  to  appreciate  having  a  married  sister,  did  not  fail  in  sisterly 
attention.  Often  they  spoke  of  the  Chevalier,  but,  by  tacit  consent, 
not  before  Mrs.  Weston. 

Meanwhile,  with  Algy,  things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Hale- Weston  was  a  place  in  which  economy  was  hard  to  practise;  and 
then  Mrs.  Weston  did  not  leave  room  for  any.    When  the  third  annufd 

Eayment  of  her  allowance  became  due,  Algy  for  once  rebelled  against 
is  mother. 

"  I  can't  keep  on  raising  this  amount  every  year,  with  the  way  the 
place  costs,  and  the  way  we  fail  at  everything,''  he  said,  with  sulky 
violence. 

Then  Mrs.  Weston  made  him  an  offer  to  which  she  had  been  de- 
terminedly leading  up  for  some  time  past 

"  Algernon,"  she  said,  steadily, "  I  think  you  ought  to  be  convinced 
by  this  time  that  you  cannot  manage  the  place ;  %ud  as  for  Maria  I — 
Everybody  knows  how  much  depends  on  the  mistress  on  one  of  these 
plantations.    Now,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  to  you." 

Algy  glanced  at  his  mother.  He  was  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  he  was 
a  dreadfully  weak  one. 

*'  As  things  are  now  going,"  continued  Mrs.  Weston,  in  her  "  busi- 
ness voice,"  cool  and  musictu  and  determined,  "  you  are  yearly  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  high  price  for — for  the  pleasure  of  my  company." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Algy,  and  groaned  in  spirit 

"  That  is  a  considerable  item  from  the  revenue  of  the  place ;  and 
the  revenue  has  decreased  exactly  one-half  since  your  father's  death." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  repeated  poor  Algy  again. 

"  If  this  keeps  up,  it  will  involve  the  other  land,  the  bank-stock, 
the  entire  rest  of  the  estate.  Don't  you  think,  if  you  had  a  sum  in 
ready  money,  and  the  rest  secured  on  the  place,  with  my  release  from 
the  annuity  you  pay  me,  you  would  part  with  the  house  and  tiie  home 
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tract — BUe-Weston  proper — and  about  fifty  n^roes  ?  You  would  still 
have  two-thirds  of  the  land  left,  and  the  house  in  the  Highlands. 
Hale- Weston  has  made  or  ruined  everybody  who  has  ownea  it  It 
hasn't  made  yoUy  Algernon/' 

Algy  ^t  up  and  sat  down  again.  He  turned  pale.  The  idea  of 
parting  with  Hale- Weston  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 

"  FU — ^I'll — see  Maria !"  he  gasped,  and  vanished. 

Maria,  from  her  soul,  hated  to  leave  Hale- Weston.  She  was  always 
hoping  that  the  day  would  come  when  she  would  indeed  be  mistress  of 
that  great  place.  But  it  had  not  come,  and  it  seemed  fardier  off  than 
ever.  But  the  more  the  proposition  was  considered,  the  more  evident 
it  became  that  it  would  be  well  to  accept  it.  The  annuity  to  Mrs. 
Weston  was  what  swamped  them.  She  had  them  in  the  grip  of  her 
small  white  hand,  and  she  made  them  feel  it.  The  amount  must  be  in 
ready  monev,  which  was  scarce  everywhere  in  those  times.  In  vain 
Algy  offered  so  many  hundred  bushels  of  com  quarterly.  She  would 
have  none  of  it.  Then  he  changed  his  offer  to  so  many  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat.  Mrs.  Weston  was  inexorable.  Then  a  share  in  the 
crops.    Mrs.  Weston  laughed  at  him. 

She  succeeded  in  thoroughly  frightening  Algy.  She  promised  to 
live  forever.  Then  Toinette's  expenses  would  of  course  increase  in- 
stead of  decreasing.  Maria  longed  to  have  a  town-house  in  Richmond 
or  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Weston  persuaded  her  that  Algy  would  make  a 
splendid  business-man,  and  he  was  certainly  no  farmer.  After  all,  the 
annuity  was  the  great  weapon.  Maria  became  convinced  that  she  would 
have  but  little  r^y  money  as  long  as  this  annual  drain  went  on  under 
the  present  system ;  and  when  Maria's  consent  was  wrung  from  her,  the 
battle  was  won. 

Then  came  the  n^otiations  with  Dr.  Peyton;  for  both  Heniy 
Weston  and  his  wife  were  in  his  power.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it 
that  it  was  a  20od  bargain  under  the  circumstances.  Henry  Weston 
was  a  natand-bom  farmer.  The  first  crops  at  Shabby  Hall  had  been 
due  to  Jake  and  Hector ;  but  Henry  Weston,  with  hired  hands,  man- 
aged to  bring  forth  crops  upon  the  land  that  showed  he  understood 
ITature,  the  mighty  mother.  Mrs.  Weston  reminded  Dr.  Peyton  that 
the  late  Mr.  Weston  had  bought  Hale- Weston  under  great  encumbrances 
and  had  easily  paid  them  off.  Algy's  failure  as  a  country  gentleman 
was  as  conspicuous  as  Henry's  success.  So  she  reasoned  with  eloquent 
tongue  and  clear  head.  As  for  her  annuity,  she  would  gladly  compro- 
mise on  about  one-third  of  what  she  received  from  Algy ;  and  she  inti- 
mated to  the  good  doctor  that  Henry  would  never  be  prised  for  that. 

"  And  Toinette?"  asked  the  doctor. 

Mrs.  Weston  blushed  slightly.  She  was  apt  to  forget  at  times  that 
she  had  but  one  child,  and  that,  her  eldest  son.    She  would  make  Aley 

Erovide  for  Toinette,  she  said,  confidently.  Dr.  Peyton,  seeing  how  she 
ad  terrorized  Algy,  fully  believed  her.  Half  of  Anne's  l^acy  would 
make  the  first  pavment.  Then  for  the  second  would  be  what  Shabby 
Hall  would  sell  for ;  and  it  was  worth  four  times  as  much  as  ever  be- 
fore :  besides  an  unexpended  balance  Mrs.  Weston  would  advance,  and 
the  profits  of  the  plantation^  to  provide  for  the  succeeding  payments. 
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Aniiey  ^dio  was  not  d^dent  in  pride  of  plaoe  and  pofiition,  was  eagw 
for  it  Heniy  Weston  said  little  about  it.  Dr.  Peyton  tried  to  get 
something  from  him  on  the  subject,  but  fiuled.  Then,  urged  hy  Anne, 
Dr.  Peyton  formally  signified  his  consent  Henry  Weston's  consent 
was  a  mere  form.  Anne  could  scarcely  make  out  his  feelings  on  the 
subject,  until  one  day,  in  desperation,  she  came  to  him. 

"  I  want  Hale-Weston,"  she  said  "to  him.  **  I  want  it  for  myself  as 
well  as  for  you.  Dr.  Peyton  wants  to  buy  it  Your  mother  says  it 
will  kill  her  to  be  disappointed  now.  Yet — ^yet,  if  you  do  not  want  it, 
my  husband,  all  this  shall  go  for  nothing.^' 

What  answer  could  he  make?  He  did  want  it;  he  wanted  it  so 
earnestly  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  coveting  what  was  another  man's, 
and  that  man  his  brother.  But  he  was  afmd  lest  this  desire  was  too 
plain  to  his  wife.  But  in  that  moment  they  understood  each  other ; 
and  that  day  six  months  Algy  went  up  to  the  Highlands  estate,  and 
Henry  Weston  came  into  possession  of  Hale-Weston. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


In  coming  to  Hale- Weston,  Anne  had  made  up  her  mind  that  many 
sacrifices  woiud  be  i^uired  of  her,  and  was  prepared  to  make  them. 
Although  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  Henry  Weston  became 
master  and  his  wife  mistress,  yet  Anne  hardly  thought  that  Mrs.  Wes- 
tern would  keep  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  agreement  She  thought 
Mrs.  Weston's  luxurious  habits,  her  custom  of  command,  would  re- 
quire both  judgment  and  self-command  from  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  to  govern,  and  perhaps  combat  But  from  the  day  they  entered 
the  house  Mrs.  Weston  resigned  her  empire  with  a  strange  suddenness. 
She  laid  down  her  sceptre  absolutely.  Anne  could  not  quite  under- 
stand it 

"  You  see,''  said  Mrs.  Weston,  half  apologetically,  **  I  don't  feel 
obliged  to  assert  myself.  A  lady  is  once  more  mistress  of  Hale- Wes- 
ton.   It  was  that  odious  Maria  I  was  bound  to  suppress." 

But  there  was  another  reason. 

A  long  time  before, — nearly  a  year, — Mrs.  Weston  had  felt  a  slight 
— a  venr  ^ight — pain.  Sometimes  it  was  present,  again  it  went  away, 
but  it  fJways  returned. 

She  set  herself  resolutely  to  forget  it ;  but,  although  she  was  a 
resolute  woman,  she  could  not  altogeSier  drive  it  from  her  mind.  She 
said  to  herself,  about  the  time  the  transfer  of  Hale- Weston  was  first 
broached,  that  she  would  take  care  of  herself  for  six  months,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  pain,  dull  and  fitful  in  its  comings  and  goings, 
would  be  gcme.  Yet  she  did  not  fully  believe  this,  because,  in  impress- 
ing upon  Algy  her  perfect  health  and  strength  and  determination  to 
live  forever,  she  thought  to  herself  sometimes,  with  a  grim  humor, 
^  I  may  be  deoeivine  him,  after  all.  T  wish  to  believe  tmtt  I  shall  be 
loBg-lived,  but " 

She  had  thought  after  the  desire  of  her  heart  was  accomplished, 
and  Henry  Weston  was  once  more  master  of  Hale-Weston,  she  would 
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be  welL  EverTthing  proepered  with  those  dear  to  her.  Grood  maiia^ 
ment  and  economy  on  the  part  of  both  master  and  mistress,  willmg 
negroes,  and  fortunate  seasons,  combined  to  make  Hale-Weston  more 
profitable  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The  cheerful  sodety  of 
the  handsome  young  pair,  the  sound  of  the  long-silent  piano  under 
Anne's  skilful  touch,  Toinette's  dawning  beauty  on  her  annual  visit 
home,  the  universal  respect  and  popularity  which  Henry  Weston  en- 
joyed, ought  to  have  made  headway  against  that  slight  but  persistent 
pain.  But  it  did  not.  Henry  Weston  was,  without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  elected  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county, — a  very  great  honor 
for  a  young  man  in  those  days.  It  filled  his  mother's  heart  with  pride ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  congratulations  of  the  neighbors — ^Mrs.  Thorpe 
coming  over  in  her  great  lumbering  carriage,  even  Mr.  Brandon  for- 
getting to  be  sarcastic— the  pain  struck  her  uke  the  pealing  of  a  death- 
She  loved  life,  and  she  feared  and  hated  to  die.  In  truth,  so  full 
of  vitality  had  she  been  that  she  had  never  seriously  brought  herself 
to  think  she  would  really  die.  She  felt,  but  for  this  pain,  just  as  she 
always  did.  She  examined  her  &ce  carefully  in  the  glass,  and  her 
heart  leaped.  No  woman  with  her  firm,  round  cheek,  her  clear  and 
dainty  complexion,  could  be  anywhere  near  death.  She  combed  out 
her  long  and  abundant  tresses.  There  were  not  so  many  gray  hairs  in 
them  as  in  Henry  Weston's  dark  locks,  and  she  had  been  twenty  when 
he  was  bom. 

The  weather  was  chilly,  and  she  took  a  violent  cold.  It  made  her 
very  ill, — a  strange  thing  for  a  mere  cold.  She  kept  her  old  rooms, — 
her  bedroom  and  sitting-room  in  the  comer  of  the  wing, — and  Keziah, 
who  had  returned  with  her  young  master  and  mistress  to  Hale- Weston, 
was,  as  of  old,  her  nurse  and  attendant  Henry  Weston  and  Anne 
were  very  attentive  to  her.  They  read  to  her.  "  Such  a  comfort,"  she 
said,  **  to  live  in  the  house  again  with  people  who  like  books !  Algy 
and  Maria,  I  declare,  nearly  bored  me  to  death  I"  But  she  seemed  in 
no  haste  to  get  down-stairs  again.  Dr.  Peyton,  who  had  come  as  soon  as 
she  was  taken,  was  puzzled  that  she  did  not  get  well.  One  day,  sitting 
by  her  sofa,  she  suddenly  told  him  about  the  pain.  All  night  long  it 
had  racked  her.  As  she  described  it,  tersely  and  graphically  as  was 
her  habit,  she  found  herself  watching  Dr.  Peyton's  face.  It  was  a 
mddy,  homely,  sensible  face.  Nature  had  been  in  a  benevolent  mood 
when  she  made  it,  but  she  had  worked  with  a  rough  chisel.  She  saw  a 
gradual  paleness  steal  over  it.  He  had  loved  her  well,  and  he  could 
not  bear  to  lose  her.    She  suddenly  sprang  up  and  seized  his  arm. 

^^  You  are  frightened  1"  she  gasp^.  '^  I  thought  you  would  laugh 
at  me.    Why  don't  you  laugh  at  me  ?" 

She  fell  back,  overcome  with  horror ;  and  he,  too,  was  overcome. 
He  was  used  to  seeing  women  meet  these  things  bravely ;  few  of  them 
are  daunted  at  such  moments ;  but  this  woman,  whose  courage  he  had 
thought  invincible,  was  stricken  with  terror.  She  recover^  herself 
first. 

^'  I  am  ashamed  of  this  fear,"  she  said. 

*^  And  I/'  said  the  doctor,  ^^  am  ashamed  that  at  my  time  of  life  I 
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should  have  so  little  self-control^ — that  I  should  frighten  where  I  ooght 
to  encourage.'^ 

Thai  he  tried  to  prove  his  honest  &ce  had  lied.  «Mr8.  Weston  cut 
him  short  contemptuously : 

"  Other  people  get  well, — some  have  been  known  to  live  twenty 
years.     Nevertheless,  I  shall  not  get  well,  nor  yet  live  twenty  years." 

She  made  him  promise  be  would  not  let  Henry  Weston  or  Anne 
suspect  anything.  Yet  they  both  felt  a  vague  uneasiness  when  Dr. 
Pejrton,  without  speakine  to  them,  came  straight  down  from  Mrs. 
Weston's  rooms,  and,  wim  a  white  and  changed  &ce,  got  in  his  gig 
and  drove  off. 

After  that  Mrs.  Weston  adopted  a  semi-invalidism  which  was 
very  comfortable  and  not  unbecoming.  She  lay  upon  her  sofa  up- 
stairs, or  came  down  on  Henry  Weston's  arm,  smiling  and  lovely, 
wearing  a  white  peignoir  and  a  bewitching  little  lace  cap  ;*  but  neither 
by  day  nor  by  night  did  the  pain  leave  her,  nor  did  her  mind  cease 
ite  active  working. 

She  had  always  been  a  thinking  woman,  and  she  seized  upon  any 
idea  presented  to  her  and  worked  it  out  to  its  conclusion.  Seeing  that 
life,  tnerefore,  was  to  be  with  her  a  matter  of  but  a  little  time,  she  be- 
^an  to  reflect  upon  the  chaotic  and  unknown  future.  She  asked  herself 
if  she  had  ever  practised  or  even  seen  any  religion.  She  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  she  had  not.  She  belonged  to  a  dnurch-going  community, 
but  church  was  simply  a  place  to  show  off  horses  and  carriages  and  clothes, 
and  to  gossip.  She  remembered  that  some  of  the  bitterest  Quarrels  she 
had  ever  known  had  occurred  in  the  grove  that  surroundea  Petsworth 
Church,  where  the  people  assembled  every  Sunday  to  exchange  ^reet- 
in^.  Mr.  Steptoe  was  an  honest,  well-meaning  man;  Mrs.  Weston 
did  not  think  his  spiritual  ministrations  impair^  by  the  fact  that  he 
never  missed  a  meeting  at  Foztown  race-course,  where  he  strode  about 
the  quarter  stretch  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  nor  by  the  matches  he 
slyly  arranged  between  his  thunder-bolts,  as  he  called  his  own  fighting- 
cocks,  and  those  of  the  tavern-keeper  in  the  village.  But  in  all  those 
years  she  could  not  recall  one  single  gleam  of  light  that  he  had  thrown 
upon  the  mystery  called  religion.  She  herself  usA  given  great  scandal 
by  her  practice  of  playing  upon  the  piano  on  Sunday ;  but  the  people 
who  denounced  her  had  no  scruples  about  making  Sunday  the  busiest 
day  in  the  week  for  their  cooks  and  scullions  and  hostlers.  She  tried 
to  divest  herself  of  her  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  She 
wished,  but  she  could  not.  Something,  like  that  which  inspired  the 
philosophers  of  old,  rose  within  her  to  affirm  that  there  was  an  un- 
quenchable spark  in  every  human  soul. 

Her  condition  was  truly  pitiable.  She  would  ask  no  counsel  of  any 
one,  but,  lying  in  her  bed  at  night,  or  on  her  sofa  by  day,  with  that  re- 
morseless pain  devouring  her,  she  pondered  over  her  past  and  her  future. 
Of  a  Supreme  Being  and  an  implacable  justice  she  was  well  convinced ; 
and,  after  thinking  over  her  whole  life,  she  began  to  fear  greatly.  She 
went  back  to  her  early  years, — to  her  conduct  towards  her  father  and  her 
mother, — towards  her  husband, — towards  the  Chevalier  Vaughan,  even, 
— towards  her  children.  All  these  things  returned  to  her  like  scorpion?. 
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She  was  an  acute  but  not  a  just  woman.  She  forgot^  in  her  stem 
judgment,  that  she  had  not  been  a  bad  wife,  nor  even  an  actively  bad 
mother,  because  Algy's  timorous  nature  and  small  brain  would  have 
landed  him  just  where  he  was  in  any  event.  She  foi^t  that  she  had 
been  an  indulgent  mistress,  a  generous  neighbor :  she  rorgot  a  good  deal 
that  was  in  her  own  &vor. 

Afler  a  while  the  pretty  invalidism  came  to  an  end.  She  went  up- 
stairs now,  and  seldom  came  down.  Occasionally  Henry  Weston  would 
bring  her  down  in  his  arms  and  she  would  take  a  little  airing  in  the 
carriage.  Once  she  insisted  that  no  one  should  accompany  her  but  the 
faithful  old  Keziah,  who  was  twenty  years  older  than  ner  mistress,  but 
as  hale  as  ever  she  was  in  her  life.  She  had  the  carriage  stopped  at 
Petsworth  Church,  and,  leaning  upon  Keziah's  arm,  she  crept  like  a 
wounded  thing  to  the  Chevalier  Vaughan's  grave.  It  was  quite  green 
now.  Yes,  she  had  slain  him.  But  for  her,  he  would  have  married ; 
he  would  be  now  living,  with  sons  and  daughters  around  him.  His 
life,  except  where  she  had  marred  it,  had  l^n  singularly  blameless. 
She  knelt  down  and  repeated,  mechanically,  some  rorm  of  prayer,  in 
which  she  had  little  belief  and  less  confidence.  Keziah  almost  had  to 
carry  her  back  to  the  carriage. 

She  b^n  to  count  the  weeks,  the  days, — soon  the  hours, — between 
her  and  the  eternal  brink.  An  invisible  hand  beckoned  her  onward  to 
everlasting  darkness,  and  she  followed  with  unwilling  feet.  Toinette 
now  had  come  home.  Algy  and  Maria  were  there  daily.  Henry 
Weston  and  Anne  were  unceasing  in  their  attention.  Dr.  Peyton  spent 
every  hour  he  could  spare — many  when  his  conscience  called  him  else- 
where— at  the  house.  Yet  she  did  not  wish  them  about  her.  Their 
feces,  in  spite  of  their  self-control,  told  her  too  plainly  how  near  was 
the  end.  They  sat  in  the  little  anteroom,  and  she  lay  in  her  bed  in  her 
own  large  pleasant  room,  with  Keziah  sitting  by  her. 

" Keziah,  is  it  day  or  nights' 

"  'Tis  mos'  midnight,  mistis.*' 

''  Tell  them  all  to  go  to  bed.  Leave  the  door  to  the  sitting-room 
open,  that  I  can  see  they  go.  Anne  sat  up  all  last  night,  although  I 
had  expressly  forbidden  her." 


They  went  out  lingeringly. 

"  Now,  Keziah,  rub  me.  I  wonder  if  in  heaven  there  is  anything 
better  than  the  feeling  of  that  hard  old  hand  of  yours,  going  up  and 
down  like  a  machine." 

"  Hi,  mistis  I  In  heaben  dey's  got  a  heap  o'  things  better  'n  dat, — 
de  harps  of  gold,  an'  de  golden  slippers 

"  Thev  are  for  the  good,  Keziah." 

"  Ain't  nobody  good  where  Gord  A'mighty  is,"  answered  Keziah, 
with  sturdy  orthodoxy.     "  We  all  has  got  ter  repent." 

"  But  some  people  have  never  done  any  harm.  There's  Anne, — ^a 
good,  high-minded,  sensible  creature  ever  since  she  was  a  child." 

^^  Miss  Anne  she  ain't  fitten  fur  ter  wash  de  feet  o'  de  Lamb ;  an' 
she  iff  a  good  'ooman." 

A  long  pause. 

'^  Mistis,"  said  Keziah,  presently,  ^^  why  don't  you  sen'  fur  Marse 
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Bev'ly  Steptoe?  He's  a  preacher.  He  kin  tell  you  heap  mo'  'bout 
heaben  den  I  kin." 

^^  Keziah,  he  doesn't  know  half  as  much  about  heaven  as  you  do. 
You  believe  in  the  golden  slippers  as  truly  as  I  believe  that  God  is 
mighty  and  reveneeful  and  merciless." 

She  dung  to  Keziah  with  strange  persistence.  When  Henry  Wes- 
.  ton  would  have  watched  by  her^  sbd  said,  with  a  ghostly  touch  of  hei 
old  spirit, — 

"  I  would  rather  have  Keziah.  You  see,  I've  known  her  much 
longer  than  I  have  you." 

The  peal  comfort  of  Keziah  was  that  to  her  she  could  speak  freely ; 
nothing  startled  or  shocked  her^ — not  even  when  Mrs.  Weston,  with 
solemn  and  unbelieving  eyes,  contradicted  all  that  Keziah  preached  of 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  "  de  Lamb." 

There  was  a  brief  respite  from  pain,  and  then  the  last  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  began. 

It  lasted  four  days.  In  all  that  time  Dr.  Peyton  never  left  her 
for  more  than  an  hour.  She  was  past  protesting  then.  In  her  parox- 
ysms of  pain  she  would  seize  Anne's  strong  young  hands.  '^Oh, 
my  child,"  she  cried,  *'  how  good  it  feels  to  touch  somethingyoung  and 
healthy  and  painless  P'  Henir  Weston  wept  over  her.  Keziah  was 
always  awake,  always  on  the  alert.  The  pain,  great  as  it  was,  did  not 
once  distract  Mrs.  W  eston's  mind  from  the  problem  that  she  laboriously 
tried  to  solve.  At  last,  when  she  had  ceased  to  struggle,  when  the  tide 
of  life  was  running  out  iast,  she  beckoned  to  Keziah. 

"  Keziah,"  she  whispered,  "  I  know  there  is  a  God.  If  I  could 
live  over  my  life,  it  would  be  altogether  different.  I  feel  a  strange  hope, 
amid  my  fear,  for  the  first  time.  What  does  it  mean?  Ask  Anne. 
I  have  not  strength  to  explain  to  her — what  you  know  about  my 
thoughts." 

"  I  doan'  want  ter  ask  Miss  Anne,  ner  nobody,"  answered  Keziah. 
'^Eben  po'  ole  ign'unt  Keziah  know  what  dat  means,  mistis.  Hit 
means  dat  Jesus  Chris'  done  tole  you  Hisself  all  you  has  been  cipherin' 
'bout.     He  kin  wuk  mighty  quick,  mistis ^" 

But  Dr.  Peyton,  who  had  held  Mrs.  Weston's  pulse,  laid  it  down 
quietly,  and,  turning  away,  covered"  his  face.  It  was  all  over.  Angela 
Weston's  soul  had  gone 

Sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way. 


THE  END. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SUMMER. 

THE  wind  blows  over  the  fields  of  clover, 
The  wind  blows  over  the  fields  of  grain : 
I  hear  it  sighing,  "  Sweet  Summer's  djring. 
Ah !  how  I  wish  she  were  yoang  again  I'^ 

The  fiowers  tender,  on  green  stalks  slender, 
To  all  their  neighbors  these  tidings  tell : 

**Our  heads  we're  bending  for  Summer's  ending; 
We'll  mourn  the  season  we  love  so  well  I'^ 

The  birdies  chatter  of  this  grave  matter. 

Swinging  high  up  in  the  walnut-tree. 
Says  one  small  fellow,  with  breast  of  yellow. 

"  Without  dear  Summer  how  dull  'twould  be !" 

The  sun  o'erhears  them,  and,  as  he  nears  them,    . 

Says,  in  his  mighty,  powerful  tone, 
"  Each  season's  beauty  performs  its  duty : 

So  why  love  Summer,  my  friends,  alone?" 

The  soft  wind,  sighing,  is  heard  replying, 
"  In  warmtn  I  frolic,  and  rest,  ana  play ; 

But  when  it's  snowing,  then  I'll  be  blowing. 
And  hard  at  work  through  the  wintry  day." 

The  timid  flowers  say,  *'  All  our  powers. 
When  Summer's  with  us,  are  most  complete. 

We  have  good  reas<]^  to  love  this  season. 
For  we  must  perish  at  her  retreat" 

The  lark  and  swallow  sing,  "  We  shall  follow 
Dear  Summer  southward,  when  she  departs ; 

For  we  remember  that  cold  December 
Would  freeze  our  bodies  and  chill  our  hearts." 

Then,  all  together,  they  say,  "  Warm  weather, 
O  Sun,  we  cherish,  and  hold  most  dear. 

So  now  we're  grieving  for  Summer's  leaving: 
To  us  she's  sweetest  of  all  the  year  P' 

A.W. 
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'^QIOME  men  are  bom  great,  others  achieve  greatness,  and  others 
O  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them.''  The  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample amon^  these  last  was  the  late  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  was  my 
good— or  baa — ^fortune  to  come  in  contact  with  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man in  my  twenty-first  year.  Here  I  must  premise  that  I  had  met 
those  who  alr^y  knew  him,  and  was  to  meet  those  who  had  known 
him  before  and  after.  I  was  scarcely  twenty  when  Wiley  &  Putnam 
published  "  The  Raven,  and  Other  Poems."  One  of  my  very  early 
mends  after  Bayard  Taylor  was  Dr.  Buftis  Wilmot  Oriswold,  from 
whom  I  experienced  nothing  but  personal  kindness.  I  knew  him  be- 
fore Poe  died ;  was  coenizant  of  his  not  unfriendly  opinion  of  Poe ; 
was  obliged  by  him  wiu  the  present  of  Poe's  sonnet  a^inst  Tucker- 
man  (''  &ldom  we  find,  says  Solomon  Don  Dunce"),  and  was  on  terms 
of  boyish  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  O^ood.  Within  a  day 
or  two  aftier  the  death  of  Edgar  Allan,  1  penn^  a  copy  of  careless 
verses  ("  Miserrimus")  which  hsA  more  success  than  they  deserved.  I 
mention  these  fttcts  to  show  that  at  this  time  I  was  not  devoid  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  author  of  "  The  Raven."  But  before  I  go  any  fiirther 
in  this  direction  I  must  retrace  my  rambling  steps,  and  relate  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  my  first  and  last  acquaintance  with  this  highly-gifted 
but  ill-balanced  man  of  genius. 

A  great  reader  from  boyhood,  I  happened  to  come  across  a  volume 
of  indifferent  verses,  written  by  an  English  officer,  who,  if  my  memory 
may  be  trusted,  was,  or  had  been,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  who,  like  others  of  his  class,  was  tormented  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  poet  He  was  evidently  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Person  of  Quality  who  figured  among  the  wits  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  who  was  noted  among  the  beaux  of  the  more  polished  dajrs 
of  Queen  Anne,  where  he  was  bantered  with  mock  admiration  by  Pope 
and  Swift; ;  and  who  is  not  entirely  unknown  now,  since  he  insists  on 
besieging  us  with  rondels,  villanelles,  and  I  know  not  what  else  in  the 
shape  oi  outworn  firipperies.  Well,  this  Major  Richardson,  true  to 
the  tradition  that  attached  to  his  rank,  went  and  wrote  an  '^  Ode  to  a 
Gh-edan  Flute."  It  struck  my  fancy,  ineffective  as  it  was,  for  I  was 
then  under  the  spell  of  Keats.  Yes,  I  was  a  poet  also,  and,  since  my 
master  had  written  an  "  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  I  must  needs  write  a 
oompanion-piece.  I^ike  all  early  writings  it  was  crude ;  but  there  was 
promise  in  it.  I  worked  over  ii^  made  a  copy  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  Broadway  Joumaly  in  which  I  hoped  it  might  appear.  A 
week  or  two  passed,  said,  as  it  did  not  appear,  I  went  to  ascertain  its 
fiite.  It  was  a  hot  afl;emoon  in  June,  and,  with  the  direction  furnished 
me  by  the  publisher,  I  sought  the  residence  of  Mr.  Poe.  He  received 
me  with  the  courtesy  habitual  with  him  when  he  was  himself,  and  rave 
me  to  understand  that  my  Ode  would  appear  in  the  next' number  of  his 
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journal.  The  next  number  appeared,  but  not  my  Ode.  It  was  men- 
tioned, however,  in  "  Notices  to  Correspondents/'  and  dismissed  with 
the  curt  remark  that  the  editor  declined  to  publish  it  unless  he  could 
be  assured  of  its  authenticity. 

Since  penning  the  above  lines,  I  have  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  curator  of  which  endeav- 
ored to  help  me  to  what  I  wanted,  but  with  little  efiect.  What  he  did 
find,  however,  was  the  following  lines,  which  contain,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  the  first  two  mentions  of  my  name  by  Poe.  They  appeared 
in  the  Broadway  Journal  of  July,  and  are  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Author  of  the  Lines  on  the  Oredan  Fluie.  We  fear  that 
we  have  mislaid  the  poem." 

And  a  week  later,  this :  "  We  doubt  the  originality  of  the  Oredan 
Flute,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  too  good  at  some  points  to  be  so  bad  at 
others.     Unless  the  author  can  reassure  us,  we  decline  it.'' 

I  was  surprised ;  any  one  in  ray  situation  would  have  been  surprised. 
Not  write  that  immortal  production  ! — why,  I  knew  that  I  had  com- 
posed it  I  I  thought  then,  I  thought  afterwards,  and  I  know  now,  that 
Poe  was  no  critic.  Of  course  I  cdled  within  a  few  days  to  authenticate 
my  trifle.  It  was  a  forenoon,  and  a  very  hot  one,  in  July.  I  plodded 
down  from  the  east  side  of  the  town,  south  wai-dly,  westwardly,  through 
Lewis  Street,  Division  Street,  and  Chatham  Street,  until  I  reached 
Clinton  Hall,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  Streets. 
It  was  then  past  noon,  and  of  course  the  potent  editor  of  the  Broadway 
Journal  had  ^ne  out  to  his  luncheon,  with  Briggs,  or  English,  or  some 
other  Bohemian  with  whom  he  had  not  vet  fallen  out.  "  Not  in,  sir,'' 
ejaculated  the  fiituous  publisher.  I  walked  away,  and  cooled  myself 
by  wandering  in  and  out  of  the  Park,  in  that  intolerable  July  after- 
noon. Betuming  with  my  thin  blood  at  fever-heat,  I  was  informed 
that  Poe  was  in  his  aanctum.  He  was  awakened  either  by  myself  or 
his  publisher,  and  was  in  a  very  stormy  mood.  When  summoned  back 
to  earth  he  was  slumbering  uneasily  in  a  very  easy  chair.  He  was 
irascible,  surly,  and  in  his  cups. 

"  Mr.  Poe,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  meekly,  "  I  saw  you  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  and  I  read  in  your  paper  that  you  doubted  my  ability 
to  write " 

"  I  know,"   he  answered,  starting  up  wildly.     "  You  never  wrote 

the  Ode  to  which  I  lately  referred.     You  never "     But  the  reader 

may  imagine  the  rest  of  this  unfortunate  sentence.  I  was  oomminated, 
and  threatened  with  condign  personal  diastisement.  I  left  quickly,  but 
was  not,  as  I  remember,  downcast  On  the  contrary,  I  was  compli- 
mented, flattered.  The  great  American  Critic  had  declared  that  I  could 
not  write  what  I  had  written.  The  thing  was  so  good  and  so  bad  that 
if  he  had  possessed  the  least  critical  insight  he  would  have  known  that 
the  stripling  before  him  was  the  penman  of  the  lines. 

Do  i  blame  Poe?  The  gods  forbid !  With  a  race  of  hardy  New 
England  sailors  behind  me,  and  behind  him  a  stock  of  hard-drinking 
Manrlanders,  his  father  an  inefficient  player,  and  his  mother  a  fiurly 
good  English  actress  and  vocalist, — who  am  I,  pray,  that  I  should 
censure  anybody?    I  remember  here  two  or  three  thoughts  of  our 
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Master.    One  which  Sir  Walter  liked  so  much,  even  in  the  mouth  of 
lago: 

Tush,  man,  the  wine  she  drinkB  is  made  of  grapes. 


Another^  from  "Hamlet:" 

Butt 
And,  best  of  all, 


There's  nothing  good  or  bad, 
But  thinking  makes  it  so. 


In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

But  before  I  go  on,  I  must  go  back, — very  far  back.  Bom  in 
Massachusetts,  of  good  English  and  Scottish  blood,  as  the  name  signi- 
fies, I  always  knew  how  to  read ;  always  hated  hymns  and  pitied 
their  writers ;  and,  after  many  hardships,  reached  New  York  in  my 
eleventh  year.  My  first  incentive  to  verse  was  Robert  Bums;  my 
second,  the  death  oi  a  sickly  Methodist  boy ;  my  third,  Keats.  But 
before  these  came  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Byron.  And  the  influence 
of  Keats  was  greater  than  all  in  my  nonage.  1  devoured  "  Endymion," 
of  which  I  repeat  by  heart  many  glorious  passages  after  more  than  forty 
years,  and  which  I  strove  to  imitate,  as  my  dead-and-gone  Ode  will 
show,  if  I  can  ever  recover  it.  This  roundabout  journey  ought  to  bring 
me  back  to  Foe,  who  was  only  at  his  best  fas  it  seemed  to  me)  in  his 
smaller  verses ;  who  was  not  a  critic ;  ana  who,  like  others  whom  I 
knew  before,  and  have  known  since,  and  expect  to  know  to  the  end, 
was  constitutionally  un veracious.  He,  and  they,  perhaps,  were  un- 
conscious. At  any  rate,  the  infirmity  was  hereditary,  and  therefore 
unavoidable. 

But  to  Poe,  of  whom  I  probably  know  all  that  is  discoverable.  A 
mathematician  in  his  stories,  which  are  marvels  of  ratiocination,  he  was 
a  dunce  respecting  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  parents.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  Southern  writer,  but  he  was  ushered  into  the  world,  not  in  Rich- 
mond, not  in  Baltimore,  but  in  Boston.  He  furnished  Griswold  with 
three  dates  of  his  birth,  all  supposititious,  and  the  last  impossible,  in 
that  his  mother  must  have  been  dead  two  years  I  And  so  with  all  the 
&nciftil  facts  of  his  too  short  life.  But,  to  go  back  for  the  second  or 
third  time,  I  have  known  many  men  and  women  who  knew  Poo, 
casually  or  closely,  and  their  combined  recollections  have  agreed  in  the 
main  with-  my  own.  He  was  not  of  the  race  of  Chaucer,  for  be  was 
not  gracious,  and  was  without  honor;  nor  of  the  race  of  Wyatt,  Surrey, 
Sidney,  and  Spenser.  He  was  of  a  different,  a  lower  race  than  Daniel, 
Drayton,  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare ;  and  was  akin  to  the  later  drama- 
tists. If  the  reader  of  this  rambling  paper  doubts  the  correctness  of 
tiiis  off-hand  observation,  he  should,  out  of  respect  to  Poe  and  myself, 
read,  if  he  can,  "Politian,''  which  was  absurdly  ambitions. 

Oblivious  of  what  I  may  have  said,  but  fully  conscious  of  what  I 
mean  to  say,  Poe  was  a  curious  compound  of  the  charlatan  and  the 
courtly  gentleman;   a  mixture  of  Count  Cagliostro,  of  Paracelsus^ 
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who  was  wisely  named  Bombastes^  and  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, — the 
three  beings  intermoulded  from  the  dust  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer.  His  first  master  in  verse  was  Byron,  in  prose 
Cliarles  Brockden  Brown,  and  later  Hawthorne.  Most  men  are 
joists ;  he  was  ^otistical.  Hb  early  poems  are  exquisite,  his  later 
ones  are  simply  melodious  madness.  The  jparent  of  "  Annabel  Lee*' 
was  Mother  GkK)6e,  who  in  this  instance  did  not  drop  a  golden  egg. 
Always  a  plagiarist,  he  was  always  original.  Like  Moli^re,  whom  he 
derided,  he  took  his  own  wherever  he  found  it.  Without  dramatic 
instinct,  he  persuaded  himself  (but  no  one  else)  that  he  was  a  dramatist. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  his  drama  of  "Politian,*'  which  was 
never  ended,  and  which  should  never  have  been  b^un. 

What  did  he  look  like?  may  be  asked  by  the  reader  of  this  gos- 
sipy paper.  When  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  front  parlor  of 
the  third  story  of  the  old  house  in  East  Broadway,  he  was  dressed  in 
black  from  head  to  foot,  except  of  course  that  his  linen  was  spotlessly 
white.  I  did  not  observe  this  at  the  time,  though  I  recall  it  now,  for 
the  most  noticeable  things  about  him  were  his  high  forehead,  dark  hair, 
and  sharp  black  eye.  His  cousin-wife,  always  an  invalid,  was  lying  on 
a  bed  between  himself  and  me.  She  never  stirred,  but  her  mother  came 
out  from  the  back  parlor^  and  was  introduced  to  me  by  her  courtly 
nephew. 

"  Your  poem  will  appear,  sir,  next  week.'' 

Breathing  a  benediction  upon  the  three,  I  stole  down-stairs,  and 
rambled  slowly  home.  I  saw  ^oe  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  a  rainy  afternoon,  such  as  we  have  in  our  Novembers,  and  he  stood 
under  an  awning  waiting  for  the  shower  to  pass  over.  My  conviction 
was  that  I  ought  to  ofier  him  my  umbrella  and  go  home  with  him,  but 
my  conviction  was  a  false  one.  I  left  him  standine  there,  and  there 
I  see  him  still,  and  shall  always, — ^poor,  penniless,  but  proud,  reliant, 
dominant.    May  the  gods  forgive  me  I    I  never  can  forgive  myself. 

Foe's  constitutional  inability  to  distinguish  between  veracity  and 
unveracity  has  produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  imitators,  who  have 
carried,  and  still  carry,  invention  into  downright  &lsehood.  That  most 
of  their  falsehoods  have  been  levelled  against  me,  has  never  pained  me, 
or  pained  me  only  for  their  sake.  Mr.  James  Hannay,  a  sound-hearted 
but  hot-headed  Scot,  honored  me  by  comparing  me  to  the  curs  of  Ck>n- 
stantinople,  which  are  not  admitted  to  the  cemeteries  where  the  follow- 
ers of  tne  Prophet  slumber  under  the  protection  of  their  white  turbans. 
Mr.  Ingram  and  Mr.  Rossetti  have  both,  I  believe,  paid  their  common 
disrespects  to  me.  Others  among  my  own  countrymen  have  expressed 
their  ill  opinion  of  me  in  books,  in  magazines,  in  newspapers ;  some 
manfiiUy  over  their  signatures,  others  under  noms  de  guerre.  These 
curs  roam  at  laree  under  the  alleys  of  cypress  where  the  shadow  of  Poe 
wandered  with  his  more  shadowy  Psyche. 

When  Poe  had  ruined  the  Broadway  Journal,  as  he  would  have  ruined 
the  Southern  LUerarv  Messenger,  and  as  he  at  last  succeeded  in  ruin- 
ing his  own  life,  he  b^n — as  we  all  remember,  or  ought  to— a  series 
of  papers  on  "  The  Literati"  in  Oodej^e  Lad\fe  Book.  Hercules  at  the 
feet  of  Omphale  never  twirled  from  her  distoff  such  flimsy  threads,  aa 
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this  needy  poet  with  two  sickly  women  on  his  lap.  He  praised  evenr- 
body  whom  he  liked^  and  dispraised  all  who^  he  fancied^  did  not  like 
him.  He  was  generous  to  Bayard  Taylor,  who  deserved  all  the  good 
words  bestowed  upon  his  magnificent  verse :  he  was  more  than  generoos 
to  the  gentlewomen  whom  he,  his  wife,  or  his  aunt  loved  and  admired ; 
notably  so  to  Mrs.  O^ood,  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  and  others  of  the  tune- 
Ail  sisterhood.  But  he  was  mean,  he  was  stingy,  he  was  parsimonious 
in  the  scanty  words  which  he  doled  out  to  Bryant,  to  Lowell,  to  Long- 
fellow ;  whue  to  ELawthome,  his  m^eatest  master,  he  was  miserlv  in  the 
extreme.  And  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  critic.  So,  also,  dia  I&go. 
Ldke  that  of  most  men  of  talents,  and  all  men  of  genius,  the  earnest 
work  of  Poe  was  his  best  This  truth  was  contradicted  by  the  first 
works  of  Shakespeare,  whidi  were  wrought  out  painfully,  but  proven 
by  the  early  sonnets  of  Milton,  which  are  still  unsurpassed,  and  elori- 
ously  so  by  "  L'All^ro,''  *>  II  Penseroso,"  and  "  Comus.''  The  bdanoe 
trembles  in  this  scale  in  which  posterity  has  weighed  most  earlier  and 
all  later  British  poets.  But  with  r^rd  to  Poe  there  was  no  doubt 
The  lines  to  "  Helen,*'  "  Fairy-Land/' — ^in  short,  all  his  first  songs,— 
are  perfection ;  containing  and  embracing 

The  glory  which  was  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  which  was  Borne. 

Several  years  ago  I  undertook  to  write  an  accurate  memoir  of  our 
most  subtle  writer  of  psychological  tales,  and  the  most  melodious  of 
our  lyrists.  To  fit  myself  for  this  task,  I  consulted  the  Sauihem  LUr- 
erary  Messenger.  I  read,  by  the  help  of  Oriswold,  the  Juvenilia  of 
Poe,  of  which  I  knew  a  little,  but  not  enough.  I  found  his  first  story, 
his  first  poem,  and  later  on  the  versides  which  he  wrote  and  re-wrote, 
over  and  over  again,  selline  them  each  time  as  the  latest  efiusions  of  his 
pen.  His  invention  was  boundless,  his  execution  limited,  scanty,  and 
sparse.  He  repeated  himself  thrice  in  his  lines  "  To  F,  S.  O.,''  and 
bettered  them  each  time.  It  was  the  same  with  his  stories,  whidi  he 
repeated  many  times,  over  and  under  many  pen-names.  This  Strang 
fiict  was  known  to  his  foes,  and  his  friends,  who  conceded  it,  his  fiienos 
being  his  worst  foes,  and  his  worst  foes  the  kindest  of  his  few  friends. 
But  I  have,  or  ought  to  have,  noted  these  before  in  my  casual  jotting 
down  for  a  biography  of  Poe.  Griswold,  who  was  greatly  maligned, 
was  the  life-Ion^  finend  of  Edgar  Allan.  He  loaned  him  moneys  when 
he  could  ill  afford  to  lose  them,  yet  to  loan  was  to  lose,  with  Poe. 
Another  friend  was  Horace  Greeley ;  others  were  Chas.  F.  Briggs 
("Harry  Franco^'),  Thomas  Dunn  English  (whom  Poe  bitterly  but 
cleverly  maligned),  Greorge  R.  Graham,  L.  A.  Godey,  John  Sartain, 
Mrs.  Kirkland ;  all  men  and  women  most  kindly  disposed  towards  this 
unkindly  person,  who  loved  no  one,  not  even  himself,  his  wife,  nor  the 
devoted  mother  of  both;  who  might  have  said  more  truly  than 
Timon, — 

I  a!a  miBanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 

That  Oriswold  was  not  the  enemy  of  Poe  was  demonstrated  by  the 
&ci  that  he  collected  and  edited  his  verse  and  prose  for  nothing.    The 
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papers,  if  they  are  still  extant,  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Bedfield,  prove 
this,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Derby,  Mr.  Cornelius  Math- 
ews, Mr.  John  Sartain,  and  other  common  friends  of  all.  But  about 
the  last  days  of  Poe,  and  his  journey  to  and  from  Richmond,— on 
these  points  I  have  many  authentic  missives,  which  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  identical  envelopes  wherein  their  communications 
readied  me.  To  these  memoranda  (should  I  discover  any  serious 
blunders)  I  shall  refer  when  this  tortuous  scribblement  returns  to  me 
in  type.  Let  me  say  here  that  "  The  Bells"  was  sold  thrice,  and  paid 
for  every  time ;  that  "  Annabel  Lee''  was  sold  twice,  and  was  printed 
by  Griswold  before  it  could  appear  either  in  Sartain's  Magazine  or 
in  the  Southern  Liierary  MessengeTy  and  when  it  possessed  no  literary 
value  whatever.  The  files  of  the  Tribune  for  October  or  November, 
1845,  will  show  this,  as  well  as  mv  own  poor  verse,  for  which  I  did 
not  receive  either  a  penny  or  the  aoubtful  compliment  of  the  editor's 
"thanks."     But  I  had  one  friend  there, — Bayard  Taylor. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  was  living  in  Brooklyn,  where  I  met — not,  I 
think,  for  tiie  first  time — a  lady  of  that  city,  who  wrote  what  she  con- 
sidei-ed  poetry,  of  which  she  had  published  two  or  three  pretentious 
volumes.  She  was  the  heroine  of  Poe's  sonnet  "Seldom  we  find," 
wherein  the  initials  of  her  name  were  cleverly  concealed,  in  a  sliding 
downward  scale.  This  stellar  scintillation  whose  twinkles  have  been 
extinguished,  had  one  of  her  books  illustrated  by  good  artists,  and  her 
portrait  painted  by  the  best-known  artist  of  forty  years  ago,  which  por- 
trait faced  the  title-page  of  one  of  her  great  booklets,  with,  I  imagine;  a 
specimen  of  her  ragged  penmanship. 

I  called  by  invitation  one  evening  at  the  domicile  of  this  songsti*es8, 
who  met  me  and  my  wife  attired  in  a  low-necked  dress  of  naming 
crimson  tarlatan,  and  with  dishevelled  ringlets  of  the  kind  that  once 
were  called  golden.  She  b^an  her  disjointed  chat  with  the  remark, 
"  I  am  but  a  child,"  which  certainly  she  was  not  (if  she  had  ever 
been  I),  and  introduced  her  husband,  who  was  playing  cards  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, arid  unslippered.  He  was  a  good  fellow,  as  I  suppose,  but 
he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  boy,  though  he  was  less  elderly  than  his 
bedizened  worser  half.  Turning  from  these  modern  antiques  of  the 
Wardour  Street  pattern,  we  were  introduced  to  Mvs.  Clemm,  who  for 
business  purposes  all  round  was  the  guest  of  this  clever  couple.  She 
was  less  elderly  than  I  had  expected,  and  was  clad  in  black  bombazine, 
with  the  r^ulation  widow's  cap  and  white  frills.  She  b^an  by  as- 
suring me  that  she  had  often  heard  her  Eddie  speak  of  me  (which  I 
doubted) ;  and  she  also  declared  solemnly  that  she  had  often  heard  the 
convenient  Eddie  speak  of  the  stripling  who  accompanied  me  (which 
was  an  impossibility).  She  gravely  r^retted  to  the  pair  of  us  her 
inability  to  supply  any  more  autographs  of  her  darling,  but  stated  that 
she  managed  to  manufacture  them,  since  she  could  perfectly  imitate  his 
chirograpny.  And  all  this  as  though  it  redounded  to  her  credit! 
Then  she  glanced  back,  and  told  me  oi  the  long  winter  nights  in  which 
he  had  made  her  walk  up  and  down  on  the  little  porch  oi  their  cottage 
at  Fordham,  until  her  teeth  chattered  and  she  was  nearly  frozen.  Bfer 
dear  Eddie  was  a  trifle  inconsiderate.    But  up-stairs,  just  over  where 
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we  listened  to  the  old  dame's  prattle,  was  the  stddy  of  her  hostesiSy — ^a 
small  room^  with  a  barred  wicket,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  pass- 
words. Inside  there  was  a  large  blackboard,  whereon  were  inscribed  in 
the  whitest  of  dialk  the  inspirations  of  this  gifted  creature,  in  two  or 
three  languages  and  several  dialects.  Among  those  which  I  hM)pen  to 
recollect  were  such  Orphic  utterances  as  "  Sic  transit  gloria,^'  "  Lasdate 
esperanza  voi  che  entrate,"  "  Eurekem  tokalos,''  "  Quoth  the  Raven, 
Nevermore."  It  was  thus  that  singers  were  shapen  thirty  years 
ago! 

But  "  Eddie  "  was  more  than  inconsiderate — he  was  dishonest — ^in 
his  treatment  of  this  patroness,  who  paid  him  one  hundred  dollars  to 
review  one  of  her  books,  and  who,  on  his  neffleeting  to  do  so,  very  nat- 
urally complained  of  him.  He  did  not  deny  her  charges,  but  simply  re- 
marked that  if  he  reviewed  her  rubbish  it  would  kill  him.  Nevertheless 
he  did  review  it  in  the  Southern  LUerary  Messenger  and  in  Oraham^s 
Magasme^  sending  his  notes  to  Bayard  Taylor  with  the  request  that 
he  would  insert  as  his  own  production.  I  had,  before  I  lost  it  or  save 
it  away,  the  note  in  which  he  made  this  preposterous  request,  which 
was  of  course  complied  with,  and  the  tuneful  soul  of  his  gushing  friend 
was  thus  propitiated.  So  unscrupulous  at  this  period  was  the  needy 
nature  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  All  this  came  back  to  me  that  cool  sum- 
mer niffht  in  &ooklyn,  when  in  the  shabby  back  parlor  of  that  ill-con- 
ditioned house  I  hearkened  to  the  mendacious  prattle  of  the  forlorn  old 
woman  who  loved  her  poor  little  daughter  and  the  dead  child's  dead 
husband  so  well.  Meanwhile  the  card-playing  went  on,  with  the 
strumming  of  an  untuned  piano  somewhere,  the  lai^le  of  a  hurdy-gurdy, 
whiffs  of  stale  tobacco,  and  last,  but  this  may  be  rancy,  the  clangor  of 
fire-bells  several  squares  away.  Home  under  the  glimmer  of  summer 
stars ;  and  so  to  bed,  and  dreams. 

That  Oriswold  meant  to  be  just  to  Poe,  and  that,  telling  much 
about  him  and  his  affairs  with  questionable  discretion  now  and  then 
perhaps,  he  intended  to  deal  kindly  by  him,  was  believed  by  Mrs.  Os- 
good, Mrs.  demm.  Miss  Lynch,  and  other  gentlewomen  who  knew 
both ;  and  was  certain  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  other  men  who  were  capable  of  taking  the  measure  of  both. 
If  he  intimated  too  much,  he  withheld  more.  Let  me  pattern  after 
him  in  this  last  particular.  Wherever  Poe  went,  he  was  pursued  like 
ActsBon  by  his  own  hounds.  A  spoiled  child  with  the  Allans  in  Rich- 
mond ana  England,  a  gambling  student  at  Charlottesville,  a  riotous, 
dram-drinking  cadet  at  West  Point,  a  penniless  soldier  in  Boston,  he 
was  the  victim  of  heredity.  Griswold  was  on  the  right  track  when  he 
asserted  that  Poe  enlisted  as  a  soldier  after  his  expulsion  from  West 
Point,  and  was  later  a  deserter,  but  he  was  at  fault  in  r^rd  to  the 
pariod  of  Poe^s  enlistment,  and  erroneous  in  regard  to  his  allied  deser- 
tion, which  was  mjrthioal.  It  remained  for  mx.  Woodberry  to  recover 
the  clue  which  enables  us  to  traverse  this  maze  nearly  sixty  years  afl;er 
its  construction,  and  a  clever  piece  of  detective  work  it  was,  but  npt 
original  with  him, — whatever  may  have  been  his  belief, — for  it  had 
been  employed  by  the  relatives  of  Coleridge  in  tracing  that  young  poet, 
who  enlisted  in  a  company  of  horse,  under  a  feigned  name  in  which  his 
Vol.  XLIII.— 8 
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baptismal  and  family  initials  were  preserved, — ^a  service  whidi  was  re- 
membered by  the  boyish  author  of  "Tamerlane/'  The  worst  of  his 
trouble  began  with  his  discharge,  was  continued  in  Baltimore,  and 
terminated  for  the  moment  in  Richmond ;  three  episodes  in  his  unfor- 
tunate career,  which  have  been  variously  narrated  from  the  time  of  Gris- 
wold  down  to  the  present  day,  but  by  no  one  so  correctly  as  Mr.  Wood- 
berry.  They  are  so  well  known  that  I  pass  over  them  without  a 
remark.  We  are  tolerably  familiar  with  Poe's  first  residence  in  New 
York,  whither  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  "  Arthur  Gordon 
Pym,''  with  his- subsequent  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  connec- 
tion there  with  Burton,  Graham,  and  Griswold,  and  his  return  to  New 
York,  his  squabble  with  Briggs,  Watson,  and  English,  and  his  flitting 
thence  to  Fordham,  and  thence  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Richmond,  and  his  fatal  journey  to  his  cottage  in  sight  of  Long  Bridge, 
— the  poor  but  cosey  little  home  which  he  was  destined  to  see  no  more. 
All  this  has  been  told,  over  and  over,  with  what  else  happened  or  was 
supposed  to  have  happened  to  Poe  during  the  last  days  and  hours  of 
his  wild  and  disorderly  life.  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  make  public 
the  last  scene  in  this  strange,  eventful  history.  I  received  the  particu- 
lars after  the  appearance  of  the  paper  in  Harper^s  Magazine  sixteen 
years  aro,  and  m  consequence  of  that  imperfect  paper,  my  chief  au- 
thority being  Mr.  Nelson  Poe,  a  surviving  cousin  of  the  dead  poet,  an 
elderly  lady  of  Richmond  who  played  with  him  in  his  boyhood,  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  of  Providence.  At  a  later  date  I  came 
into  the  possession  of  certain  letters  of  Poe  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  a 
forgotten  novelist,  and  the  replies  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  these  letters,  which 
were  painful  reading. 

Many  trials  have  been,  made  in  Europe  and  America  to  refine  and 
clarify  the  brilliant  qualities  of  Poe,  but  none  that  can  be  considered 
entirely  successful.  l)istinguished  in  verse  and  prose,  he  had  many 
masters  in  the  first,  and  but  two,  or  at  most  three,  in  the  last  To 
those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  three  eariy  versions  of  "  Tamerlane,'' 
bis  first  masters  were  Coleridge,  Scott,  and  Byron,  whose  style  and 
manner  were  caught  and  exhibited  throughout  these  juvenilia.  There 
is  no  need  to  insist  upon  this  open  secret,  which  everywhere  betrays 
itself.  Poe's  prose  masters  were  Brown,  whose  master  was  Gk)dwin,  and 
Hawthorne,  whose  masters  were  both,  to  which  we  should  probably  add  a 
third  in  the  person  of  the  G^man  Hoffmann,  whose  sources  of  inspira- 
tion were  music  and  wine.  It  is  not  likely  he  would  have  admitted  his 
obligation  to  either,  for  he  preferred  above  all  thinss  to  be  original ;  but 
his  indebtedness  was  too  great  to  be  cancelled  by  his  own  unsupported 
testimony.  But  whoever  were  his  masters  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
since  the  pupil  sometimes  bettered  their  instruction.  There  is  a  parade 
of  erudition  in  his  writing,  but  one  need  not  be  a  scholar  to  perceive 
that  his  reading  was  superficial.  He  had  a  few  pet  citations  which  he 
wore  threadbare.  He  msisted  upon  being  r^rded  as  a  critic ;  but  in 
the  sense  that  Arnold  and  Sainte-Beuve  are  critics,  his  pretensions  are 
feeble.  He  was  a  sure  judee  of  the  Beautiful  in  verse,  but,  except 
at  rare  intervals,  mostly  in  his  early  lyrics,  he  never  attained  it.  The 
most  that  he  captured  was  a  mild  loveliness,  a  pale  melancholy^  the 
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hectic  bloom  of  decay,  whoee  efiacing  fingers  were  sweeping  away  the 
lines  of  Beauty. 

He  was  at  his  worst  in  lyrics  over  shadowy  women,  such  as  Tenny- 
son sang  about  in  his  first  book, — Laiores,  Annabel  Lees,  and  Ulalumes. 
His  perception  of  the  pathetic  was  sure,  but  he  failed  to  distinguish  the 
difierence  between  the  terrible  and  the  horrible.  ^'Morella/'  found 
early  in  the  SovJthem  IMerary  Messenger,  is  repulsive,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  '^  The  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,''  which  is  sickening.  "  The  Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher"  and  "Ligeia"  are  gloriously  imaginative. 
Most  of  his  tales,  which  are  fairly  described  by  himself  as  grotesque 
and  arabesque,  and  nearly  all  his  poems,  were  the  outgrowth  of  morbid 
fimcies  and  diseased  hallucinations,: — apparitions  which  surrounded  him 
in  his  hours  of  despondency, — spectres  which  haunted  him  in  his  seasons 
of  madness, — ^were-wolves,  ghoub,  vampires.  B^otten  in  mania  apotu, 
they  were  bom  in  the  sobriety  and  sanity  of  thb  singular  man. 

E.  H.  Stoddard. 


SONG. 

SWIFT  as  an  arrow  be  thy  flight,  O  Song  I 
Swiit  as  an  arrow,  as  an  arrow  strong. 

Forth  firom  thy  covert !  Angel  of  Relief  I 
Barbed  with  my  fiiry,  feathered  with  my  grief  I 

Weakness  thv  goal  be,  and  despair  thy  food : 
The  sweat  of  Iwndage  and  the  tears  of  blood. 

Strike  where  thou  canst  the  serpent  and  his  breed. 
Fix  in  his  head  and  fester  in  his  seed. 

Stin£  with  defeat ;  with  flames  of  victory  fill 
A  sullen  anger  and  a  vanquished  will. 

Dtu*kness  shall  &il,  and  falsehood  from  its  force 
Fall  like  the  fountain  weakened  at  its  source. 

Speed  then.  Bright  Swiftness  ! — and  when  thy  master^s  dead, 
Tne  bow  that  sent  thee,  and  the  hand  that  sped. 

Betray  no  word  of  him,  no  thought  betray ! 
If  weakness  blast,  or  darkness  blind  his  day. 

This,  this  alone  be  known, — ^that  Thou  art  sent 
To  man,  firom  man,  for  man's  encouragement  I 

lAxngdon  Ehoyn  MUcheU, 
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Apologue  d  la  Eriloff. 

/^  ENTLE  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  cat  in  a  pawnbroker's  window  ? 
vX  Old  clothes  tickle  her  ears,  odd  boots  frame  in  her  charms,  and 
dilapidated  hats  form  a  bulwark  for  her  virtue. 

She  does  not,  however,  allow  herself  to  be  compromised  by  her 
surroundings. 

Possessed  of  the  (tplomb  peculiar  to  her  race,  she  ^zes  upon  the 
passers-by  with'  the  air  of  a  feline  La  Bruy^re,  a  La  Kochefoucanld^ 
and  a  Francis  Quarles. 

Her  innocent  yet  wide-open  golden  eyes  match  the  three  golden 
balls  over  the  door,  and  her  secretive  frankness  of  aspect  is  wortfiy  of 
the  Medici  fiunily. 

What  this  cat  doesn't  know  is  really  not  worth  knowing,  and, 
althoueh  she  sticks  to  the  pawnbroking  business  because  there's  money 
in  it,  sne  considers  that  the  pawnbroking  business  was  made  for  her, 
and  not  she  for  the  pawnbroKing  business  I 


I  was  bom  a  literary  woman  !  I  wrote  almost  as  soon  as  I  could 
read,  which  period  antedates  my  memory.  At  the  age  of  ten  I  com- 
posed tales  for  the  edification  of  my  &mily  and  definitely  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  an  old  maid  and  write  for  the  AUantie  Monthly.  At 
fourteen  I  was  a  paid  contributor  to  Our  Yawng  Folks.  At  sixteen 
I  published  sketdies  of  European  travel  in  Appldone^  Journal^ 
being  well  remunerated  for  them.  At  seventeen  1  wrote  an  heroic 
drama  in  blank  verse,  having  for  its  subject  the  many  trials  of  "  Cata- 
rina  Comaro,  Queen  of  Cyprus,"  At  eighteen  my  first  article  in  iio- 
pinootfs  Magazine  was  published,  and  I  received  forty  dollars  for  it, 
which  made  me  dance  with  glee. 

My  sketches  of  Venetian  life  which  appeared  in  Appldon^  Journal 
attracted  &vorable  attention  on  all  sides.  The  editor  of  the  magazine, 
one  of  the  best  literary  critics  in  the  country  and  noted  for  his  benevo- 
lence to  young  writers,  said  many  kind  things  concerning  my  work ; 
and  it  was  this  which  clinched  my  determination  to  adopt  literature  as 
a^profession. 

I  grew  up  at  Venice,  Italy,  training  myself  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  for  the  profession  I  had  chosen.  There  was  another  reason  for 
my  close  application  to  literary  pursuits.  I  ^as  a  dowerless  maiden. 
My  mother  gave  me  fair  warning  that  if  the  "  invisible  prince"  didn't 
come  alone  in  a  very  short  time  I'd  have  to  go  to  work,  and  if  I 
worked  I'd  have  to  go  back  to  America  by  myself  to  do  it,  because,  as 
she  very  properly  remarked,  she  did  not  take  kindly  to  literary  spinsters 
as  objects  of  home-decoration.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  "  invisi- 
ble prince"  would  not  come  along,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Italian 
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prinoes  do  not  marry  American  girls  without  dowries.  I  dare  say  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  by  dint  of  manoeuvring  and  scheming,  I  might 
have  managed  to  marry  a  poor  but  virtuous  American  art-student,  or 
the  sort  of  American  young  man  who  has  something  the  matter  with 
his  brain  or  his  stomach,  or  one  of  the  kind  that  live  by  their  wits  as 
parasites  on  rich  women  and  call  it  art  and  literature,  or  a  choice  ex- 
ample of  the  species  whose  family  has  shipped  it  to  Europe  to  keep  it 
out  of  state's-prison  or  the  gin-mill ! 

Marriage,  r^arded  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  poor  young  ladies, 
has  never  particularly  commended  itself  to  my  mdependent  soul.  The 
blood  which  runs  in  my  veins  is  the  same  that  helped  to  make  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  an  accepted  fisu^  among  the 
nations ;  and  in  my  case  it  crops  out  in  Female  Emancipation. 

The  position  of  young  women  in  Europe,  even  American  girls,  is 
pretty  low  down.  Although  I  had  become  somewhat  poor-spirited  and 
submissive  through  the  discipline  of  an  aristocratic  social  system,  where 
everybody  kow-towed  to  everybody  else  and  no  woman  dared  say  she 
had  a  soul  of  her  own  unless  some  other  woman  gave  her  permission, 
I  still  had  enough  native  Yankee  self-assertiveness  left  to  unite  with  my 
acquired  Italian  'subtlety  and  float  me  safely  down  the  flood  of  Venetian 
"  teas"  into  the  haven  of  New  York  professional  literature. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  young,  I  shall  here  state  that  I  had 
earned  my  own  pocket-money  and  most  of  my  frocks  by  my  writing 
from  the  time  I  was  fourteen  years  old.  I  paid  my  own  passage  to 
America  with  money  earned  on  Appletons'  JounuiL  I  knew  that  I 
would  have  to  b^n  to  foot  mv  own  Doard-bill  from  the  week  I  landed 
on  my  native  shores.  With  the  ignorance  and  insouciance  of  youth,  I 
did  not  then  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

My  mother's  parting  eift  to  me  was  her  second-best  gold  bracelets 
and  her  four-hundred-doUar  cameFs-hair  shawl.  The  nrst  had  been 
sported  by  me  upon  state  occasions ;  and  when  she  handed  them  to  me 
in  company  witn  my  grandmamma's  Greneva  watch,  she  remarked, 
<nrnically,  "  As  long  as  you  hold  on  to  these  you'll  always  have  some- 
thing to  ^  pop'  I"  Alas  I  bracelets  and  watch  were  long  ago  stolen  from 
me,  and  now  I  have  nothing  to  "  pop"  I  At  the  last  moment  I  invited 
my  mother  to  accompany  me  to  America,  but  she  thanked  me  politely, 
remarked  that  she'd  had  enough  of  the  United  States  in  former  years, 
and  said  .that  she  claimed  the  privily  of  spending  the  rest  of  her  life 
in  a  decent  country,  considering  the  Lido  preferable  to  Oreenwood 
C^etery  eis  an  ultimate  place  of  rest  Her  farewell  charge  to  me, 
after  the  manner  of  old  Polonius,  ran  thus : 

"  You  mud  go,  because  I  can't  support  you  any  longer.  You  have 
had  a  good  European  education,  whidi  you  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  to 
account  in  America.  You  are  well  fitted  for  the  *  literary  career*  you've 
always  wanted.  Now  you've  got  your  *  literary  career,'  and  you  ought 
to  be  happy.  But,  for  your  own  sake,  you'd  better  not  say  much  about 
writing  for  m<niey  or  getting  your  own  living/  for  if  you  do,  you'll 
certainly  be  called  a  Pebsok  !" 

It  bad  already  been  noised  about  the  snobby  Anglo-American  society 
in  which  I  moved  at  Venice,  that  I  was  writing  for  money, — ^yes, 
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actually  writiiig  for  money  I  The  British  noee  had  begun  to  eo  up. 
There  was  one  nose  in  particular  that  went  up  uncommon  high.  It 
was  that  of  an  amateur  female  artist  Retributive  justice  has,  how- 
ever, now  overtaken  her.  At  last  accounts,  she  was  supporting  her 
husband  by  painting  portraits.  The  Gla^ow  Bank  was  a  humble  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  to  chasten  the  British 
Matron.    It  takes  a  good  deal  to  chasten  her,  but  she  got  it  that  time. 

The  first  money  I  received  after  reaching  the  land  of  my  birth  was 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  from  lAppincotPs  mctgcmne,  for  a  paper  on  the 
festa  of  San  Antonio  at  Padua.  W  ith  this  did  I  pay  my  board-bill  for 
a  month  ahead,  in  a  co-operative  household  of  elderly  ladies,  one  of 
whom  was  a  cousin  of  my  own,  to  whose  care  I  had  been  consigned. 

By  judiciously  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  this  kind-hearted 
though  painfully  high-principled  old  lady,  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  to 
take  dear  mamma's  camel's-hair  off  my  bands  for  two  hundred  dollars. 
(She  had  two  of  her  own,  and  she  only  bought  it  out  of  charity.)  I 
used  one  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  rapidly  accumulating  board-oill  in 
advance,  and,  with  the  reckless  ^nerosity  of  youth,  sent  back  one 
hundred  to  my  mother.  You  o^,  in  common  with  otner  emigrants,  I 
thought  the  streets  of  America  were  paved  with  gold,  and  that  I  would 
presently  be  earning  at  least  five  thousand  a  year  by  my  pen.  I  have 
always  boasted,  in  my  capacity  of  a  self-made  woman,  that  my  mother's 
camd's-hair  shawl  was  to  me  what  his  mouse-trap  was  to  that  eminent 
financier,  Mr.  Bay  Hould. 

My  ancient  chaperon-cousin  and  myself  presently  began  to  disagree 
in  small  matters.  We  were  both  endowed  with  the  uncompromising 
New  England  disposition,  and  the  very  fastidious  old  lady  sniffed  at 
the  British  aristocracy  because  the  female  members  of  it  went  to  church 
in  colored  petticoats,  while  I  snubbed  the  missionaries  and  theological 
students  wno  endeavored  to  make  evening  calls  upon  me  at  her  insti- 

gition.  I  also  reftised  to  attend  either  the  Presbyterian  church  or  the 
utch  Reformed,  on  the  ground  that  I  was  not  a  '^  Dissenter.''  My 
mysterious  foreign  reserve  and  elaborate  Italian  manners  nearly  drove 
her  wild,  and  I  am  sure  she  felt  as  though  she  were  nursing  a  youthful 
tarantula.  On  my  side,  I  r^rded  my  venerable  relative,  m  my  cold- 
blooded, literary  way,  simply  as  a  magnificent  American  type.  Besides, 
I  was  too  well  fed ;  my  Bohemian- Venetian  stomach  couldn't  stand  so 
many  squai'e  meals.  I  felt  that  I  was  growing  sluggish  and  lazy  and 
required  a  course  of  starvation  to  keep  me  from  becoming  a  fat  Ameri- 
can bcurgeoise,  taking  an  interest  in  church  sociables  and  young  people's 
prayer-meetii^.  I  informed  this  dear  old  lady  upon  various  occasions 
that  I  was  a  Bohemian  I 

'^  A  Bohemian  I"  gasped  my  cousin,  as  she  sat  bolt  upright  on  her 
chair,  knitting  one  of  those  vile  pseudo-Smyrna  rugs  which  belong  to 
the  decalcomania-ginger-jar  period  of  American  artistic  development. 
"  A  Bohemian !    Dc^s  nose !    What's  a  Bohemian  ?" 

"  A  Bohemian,"  I  replied,  promptly,  fix)m  the  sofa  on  which  I  was 
stretched  at  full  length,  complacently  contemplating  my  first  pair  of 
really  high  heeb,  ^'  is  a  person  who  paints  or  writes,  who  never  has  any- 
thing to  eat  and  not  much  to  wear.'' 
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"  Oat^«  foot  r  shrieked  my  aged  relative.  "  I  doaH  want  any  of 
that  kind  where  I  am  I  Don't  you  bring  any  of  yoor  Bohemians  to 
ihii  boose,  if  yon  please  P* 

No  Irish  need  apply  I 

At  that  period  of  my  existence  I  modelled  my  style  of  oonversation 
and  general  views  of  life  upon  the  works  of  one  distinguished  Frendi- 
man,  named  Henri  Murger,— of  coarse  within  strictly  moral,  feminine 
limits.  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  flying  the  Bohemian  banner.  I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  a  mission  to  rescue  the  entire  American  nation  from 
the  slough  of  Philistinism  into  which  it  had  fidlen. 

At  last  the  supreme  moment  approached  when  I  was  to  make  my 
entrance  into  New  York  literarv  society.  I  felt  that  my  life  had  cul- 
minated. Since  early  youth  I  had  yearned  to  join  that  glorious  band 
of  almost  disembodied  spirits  who  kept  the  sacred  fire  of  the  American 
creative  intellect  forever  burning  by  their  reverent  ministrations. 

At  the  mature  ape  of  ten  I  knew  my  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  by 
heart  and  had  wept  m  secret  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  divine  Margaret 
Fuller  Ossoli.  For  years  I  had  carried  my  baked-bean  transcendental- 
ism enshrined  in  my  breast  as  a  proteo^on  against  the  many  temptati(»is 
kA  frivolities  of  the  court-circles  of  effete  Europe  I  '^  Kalph,  this  ,is 
poetry ;  Margar^  this  is  religion/'  was  to  me  but  a  fistint  foreshadowing 
of  the  mystic,  significant,  and  pregnant  utterances  which  were  about  to 
issue  in  my  presence  from  the  pale,  ascetic^  hallowed  lips  of  the  elect 
of  letters. 

I  made  my  first  appearance  in  New  York  intellectual  society  at 
one  of  the  best  literary  houses,  introduced  and  diaperoned  by  the  wife 
of  a  well-known  author,  at  an  afternoon  reception  given  for  herself  and 
her  husband.  I  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  these  charming  people 
in  Europe.  They  were  everything  that  was  kind  and  delighuul,  but 
they  were  possessed  of  that  delicious.  Arcadian,  New  England,  middle- 
aeed  innocence  which  produced  Brook  Farm,  the  Concord  school  of 
philosophy,  and  reformed  underwear. 

With  a  mingling  of  awe  and  satis&ction  did  I  array  myself  for  this 
auspicious  occasion  in  an  Anglo-Venetian  costume,  such  as  I  would  have 
gone  to  a  tea-party  in  at  the  city  of  the  lagunes.  It  consisted  of  a 
blac^  cashmere  and  velvet  skirt  and  a  pale-blue  cashmere  coat,  bordered 
with  white  fur,  wide  Valenciennes  lace  at  throat  and  wrists,  and  dear 
mamma's  gold  bracelets.  I  had  imitated  my  coat  from  one  worn  by  the 
fiiscinating  author  of  '^  Kismet,''  for  whom  I  had  always  cherished  a 
sneaking  admiration,  such  as  a  small  dog  feels  for  a  laree  one,  because 
she  was  so  awfully  emancipated  and  actually  went  out  alone  in  a  eon- 
dola  with  a  youne  man  I  She  belonged  to  the  civil  war  period  of 
American  girlhood,  when  chaperons  were  unknown.  Thus  she  some- 
times required  to  be  ^^  explained,"  as  it  were. 

At  tiiis  time  I  was  somewhat  conceited.  It  was  not,  however, 
personal  conceit.  It  was  simply  that  I  was  impressed  with  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  my  calling  as  a  writer  for  the  magazines.  I  also  looked 
upon  all  Americans,  except  such  as  wrote  books  or  painted  pictures,  as 
"  scrubs,"  "  Philistines,"  and  "  6owrgreo/«."  I  scommlly  alluded  to  the 
prosperous  merchants  of  New  York  as  '^  millionaire  shopkeepers." 
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Thus  panoplied  in  youth,  verdancy,  and  self-oonfidence,  behold  me 
about  to  sally  forth  to  confront  the  American  Dowager  I 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  American  Dowager  is  a  trifle  worse 
than  the  British  Matron.  The  B.  M.  is  kept  down  by  caste  and  the 
existence  of  an  acknowledged  standard  of  class-breeding.  She's  afraid 
of  the  queen,  too.  The  A.  D.,  on  the  other  hand,  reminds  one  of  an 
aggressive  cow-bufialo  hooking  other  cow-buffaloes,  on  the  boundless 

E Tains  of  the  untrammelled  West.     She  is  responsible  to  no  one  save 
er  Maker, — who  might  have  done  himself  a  little  more  credit  with  his 
handiwork. 

I  was  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  to  **  receive,''  you  know.  • 
I  may  say  that  I  not  only  received  but  I  was  received  1  The  reception 
had  hardly  b^un,  wh^en  my  chaperon  called  me  up  and  introduced 
me  to  a  pompous,  disagreeable  sort  of  elderly  man,  as  a  young  lady 
who  was  going  in  for  a  literary  career.  I  offered  to  shake  han£  with 
him,  after  the  manner  of  the  Venetian  tea-parties,  where  everybody 
shook  hands  with  everybody  else  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  He 
stared  superciliously  at  my  offered  hand,  and  looked  me  over  from  head 
to  foot,  but  finally  took  it. 

It  so  happened  that  my  mother  and  myself  had  run  across  this 
worthy  gentleman  and  his  niece  one  day  in  the  course  of  our  travels. 
I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  two  ladies  whom  he  had  met  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  Germany.  He  replied  grimly  that  he  remembered  two 
Pebsons. 

Dear  me  I  I  had  received  my  prophesied  social  accolade!  I  had 
been  called  a  Person  I  My  only  comfort  was  that  dear  mamma  had 
been  included  in  the  offensive  nomenclature.  This  was  what  came  of 
copying  the  style  of  dress  affected  by  the  British  aristocracy  ! 

Inexperienced  as  I  was  in  American  social  warfare,  I  had  the  sense 
to  turn  my  youthful  back  upon  this  unpleasant  old  party  and  walk  off 
to  a  seat,  I  had  scarcely  i-ecovered  from  the  shock  of  being  called  a 
Person  when  my  chaperon  beckoned  to  me.  I  responded  with  meek 
docility,  after  the  European  jeune  fille  manner,  and,  before  I  knew 
what  was  going  on,  I  found  myself  at  the  top  of  the  room  and  I  was 
again  being  introduced  as  a  young  lady  who  was  going  in  for  a  literary 
career,  to  a  crowd  of  women  who  pressed  around  me. 

Such  women  I  Such  hard-faced,  vicioas,  malignant  women  !  And 
such  eyes  I  That  battery  of  eyes  still  seems  to  beat  full  upon  me  I  I 
instinctively  made  the  sign  which  in  Italy  wards  off  the  "  evil  eye," 
for  I  was  frightened  almost  to  death.  But  I  heroically  smiled  the 
polite  smile  of  European  breeding  and  offered  to  shake  hands  with 
every  one.  I  dare  say  my  smile  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  cow  !  I  had 
not  then  learned  that,  in  America,  it  is  not  swell  to  smile,  and  that  an 
amiable  manner  is  r^rded  as  a  mark  of  social  inferiority. 

A  couple  of  old  women  opened  the  ball  by  peering  at  me  through 
their  eye-glasses,  almost  touching  my  face  with  theirs. 

'^  Middle-class !"  ejaculated  one,  in  a  loud  voice.  (I  a  bourgeoiae, 
— just  fancy !) 

The  otfier  nodded  assent.     "  Low !"  was  her  comment. 

Then  the  bombs  b^an  to  fly  I 
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"  Common !"   spat  one  old  girl. 

^^  Vulgar  I"   auoth  a  somewhat  younger  dame. 

**  Underbred  r  remarked  a  third. 

"  Do  you  write  for  money  f^  catechised  a  wanton-looking  girl. 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  do,"  I  replied,  proudly.  "  That's  what  IVe 
oome  to  America  for.  I'm  going  to  earn  my  own  living.  And  I'm  a 
Bohemian  I" 

*'  A  Bohemian  I"  A  murmur  of  horror  rau  around  the  changing 
circle  of  femininity. 

^'  Adventuress !"  was  the  next  complimentary  name  applied  to  me. 
It  came  from  the  saintly  lips  of  old  age. 

"  She's  going  to  earn  her  own  living  1"  said  one  sweet  creature  to 
another.  "  Then  she  doesn't  belong  here.  She's  out  of  place.  The 
Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  is  her  sphere." 

"  Beautiful  lace  she  wears,"  remarked  one  impertinent  old  thing, 
examining  my  wristlets  as  if  I  had  been  a  milliner's  dummy.  ^'  Prob- 
ably she  doesn't  know  the  value  of  it.     Wonder  where  she  got  it !" 

"  Stole  it  I"  snapped  out  her  nearest  neighbor,  glaring  at  me. 

I  flushed  with  indignation.  At  that  moment  a  girl  stepped  up  to 
me  and  deliberately  ran  her  forefinger  hard  across  my  cheek  from  my 
eyes  down  to  my  jawbone,  looking  me  full  in  the  face  with  an  impudent 
leer.     I  suppose  she  wanted  to  find  out  whether  I  was  painted  or  not 

Up  to  this  time,  I  had  kept  my  feelings  under  control.  I  had  con- 
cealed my  grief,  horror,  and  amazement  under  a  mask  of  smiles.  But 
this  last  stroke  was  too  much.  I  fairly  quivered  with  physical  disgust 
Then  I  began  to  cry.  The  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  before  I  could 
fish  out  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

A  grand  howl  went  up  from  my  circle  of  tormentors.  "  Insane  I 
She's  insane  !    She  ought  to  be  shut  up  I" 

I  was  still  more  frightened  than  l^fore.  I  began  to  dread  bodily 
harm  as  well  as  verbal  insult  I  continued  to  sob  and  wipe  my  eyes, 
but  I  tried  to  force  a  smile,  because  I  thought  "society"  expected  it 
of  me.  A  little  cad  who  had  the  "cut"  of  a  medical  student  was 
brought  up  to  dii^nose  my  case,  and  I  heard  the  woman  who  fetched 
him  ask  if  he  did  not  consider  me  insane,  to  which  question  he 
nodded  his  head  aflSrmatively.  Several  bold-looking  females  came  up 
to  gaze  at  the  supposed  lunatic  with  the  eyes  of  sh^evils,  and  asked 
me  to  call  on  them.  One  woman,  in  particular,  informed  me  that  she 
considered  me  insane,  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  into  a  retreat 
at  her  expense,  and  said  if  I'd  call  on  her  the  next  day  she'd  make 
arrangements  for  me. 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  my  aplomb.  So  I  thanked  her  po- 
litely with  my  sweet  Venetian  smile  ana  courteous  bow,  as  if  she  had 
asked  me  to  dinner.  She  looked  puzzled,  as  well  she  might,  for  I  was 
now  only  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  this  naive  display  of  female 
jealousy. 

But  had  I  been  the  precious  little  idiot  that  my  desire  to  see  the 
world  and  my  neurotic  temperament  made  me  appear,  and  had  called 
on  these  unscrupulous  women  as  they  requested  me  to  do,  I  should 
probably  have  met  with  the  fete  of  Marion  in  "  Aurora  Leigh."    I 
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could  see  that  they  were  just  dying  to  ^  me  in  their  clutbhes.  And 
yet  this^  you  know,  was  one  of  the  Mst  hterary  houses  in  New  York 

I  must  here  remark  that  although  I  seemed  and  was  awfully 
frightened,  on  the  emotional  side  of  my  nature,  the  literary  side  of  me 
was  absorbed  in  studying  the  social  conditions  into  which  I  had  been 
flung,  with  an  eye  to  gathering  experience  and  serving  it  all  up  in 
print  I  love  to  practise  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  because  it  makes 
people  expose  theur  vices  for  my  benefit  as  a  literary  person.  When  I 
found  that  those  dreadful  females  were  inclined  to  bully  me,  I  afforded 
them  every  opportunity  for  so  doing.  You  see,  they  tliou^ht  I  was  a 
poor  young  foreigner  whom  they  could  insult  with  impumty.  They 
made  a  slight  mistake.  They  struck  a  native  Yankee  and  an  incipient 
social  reformer. 

The  crowd  swept  on  and  lefl  me,  evidently  thinking  the  fun  was 
over.  While  I  stood  there  alone,  looking  dreamy  and  abstracted,  a 
young  woman  whose  face  I  shall  never  forget,  for  she  had  the  eyes  of 
a  professional  criminal,  rose  from  her  seat,  smiling  at  me  to  throw  me 
ofr  my  guard,  approached  me,  and  deliberately  attempted  to  steal  the 
lace  off  my  right  wrist  Happily,  it  was  securely  mstaied  in,  and  I 
was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  Therefore  I  could  afford  to  smile  at  her 
sweetly,  which  I  did,  and  she  returned  to  her  seat  with  a  baffled  look. 
She  probably  realized  that  I  was  not  such  a  fool  as  I  appeared. 

And  so  this  was  literary  society  I  These  were  the  beauteous  Bume- 
Jones  beings  with  whom  I  had  dreamt  of  dwelling  in  sweet  communion ! 
They  were  skinny  enough  to  be  the  works  of  B.  J.,  certainly,  but  they 
were  on  a  somewhat  lower  moral  plane. 

My  illusions  vanished  forever.  I  went  home  and  wept, — ^not  so 
much  over  the  personal  abuse  I  had  received  as  over  the  shattering  of 
my  cherished  iaols.  I,  the  social  "  pet"  of  Venice,  who  had  not  been 
thought  unworthy  to  meet  ambassadresses,  and  who  had  been  often 
taken  out  by  Queen  Marguerite's  own  maid  of  honor,  to  be  snubbed 
and  insulted  by  a  lot  of  miserable  New  York  women  because  I  was  too 
proud  to  pretend  to  be  anything  but  what  I  was, — a  girl  who  meant 
to  use  her  clever  pen  to  eet  herself  an  honest  living  I 

The  late  Ralph  Wfudo  Emerson  always  said  that  a  man  of  the 
world  should  call  his  occupation  by  its  lowest  name  and  thus  disarm 
evil  tongues.  But  the  late  R.  W.  E.  was  an  unsophisticated  old 
Yankee.  A  course  of  New  York  social  sprouts  would  have  done  the 
philosopher  of  Concord  lots  of  good. 

Thanks  awfully,  but  I  don't  visit  at  litarary  houses.  v, 

CharUaU  Adam$. 


SYMPATHY. 


A  THROBBING  wail  of  song, 
A  lorn  bird  mourned  his  mate : 
I  wept  and  I  listened  long, — 
Something  had  shared  my  fistte  I 

CMuma. 
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THE  CAPTURE  AND  EXECUTION  OF  JOHN  BROWN. 

BT  AN  XTS-WirXTSSfl. 

[The  fbllowing  letter  was  written  by  Parke  Poindezter,  tl\en  a  lawyer  in 
Philadelphia  and  a  member  of  a  military  company  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  be  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was  killed  in  battle.  His 
sister,  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  still  resides  in 
Pulaski  City,  Virginia.] 

BiCHMOND,  Virginia,  December  7, 1869. 

MY  DEAR  SISTER,— Your  kind  letters  were  received,  and  I 
would  have  answered  them  before  thb  time,  but  for  my  abeence 
from  the  city.  I  have  just  returned  firom  Charlestown,  having  readied 
this  city  last  Sunday  at  tliree  o'clock  P.M.;  after  an  absence  of  a  little 
more  than  two  weeks. 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  insurrection  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I 
was  there  with  Company  F  of  the  First  Raiment  Virginia  Vol- 
unteers. The  night  we  started  for  the  Ferry  was  the  r^ular  driU-nieht 
of  the  company,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  men  had  assembled 
ftillv  equipped  for  inspection,  as  it  was  the  last  drill-night  before  the 
19th  October,  the  celebration  of  Yorktown.  Thev  had  barely  assem- 
bled, when  an  order  from  Oovemor  Wise  arrived  that  we  should  im- 
mediately repair  to  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  ten  minutes  after  the  order 
was  recdved  we  were  upon  the  cars  of  the  Richmond  and  Fredericks- 
buig  Railroad  Companv.  It  bein^  dark,  several  of  the  men  Im  the 
ranks  as  we  marched  ttom  the  dnll-room  to  the  d6p6t,  and  when  we 
reached  the  creek  and  the  roll  was  called  on  the  boat  and  the  men 
mustered  into  service,  only  sixty-three  responded  to  their  names  out 
of  eighty-seven.  Fourteen  came  on  the  next  morning  with  the  r^- 
ment,  which  proceeded  no  fitrther  than  Washington  City.  When  we 
reached  Washington  City,  we  heard  the  most  unfavorable  news  possible, 
— ^that  the  insurgents  numbered  some  eight  hundred- or  one  thousand, 
that  they  had  retaken  the  railroad  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that 
thqr  were  then  en^aeed  in  pulling  up  the  railroad  track  at  different 
points.  We  heard  fuso  that  we  woula  probably  have  to  march  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  on  foot  before  reaching  the  Ferry.  We  were  very 
much  &tigued,  having  travelled  all  night,  without  sleep,  and  marched 
through  the  rain  and  mud  in  the  night  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  from 
the  boat-landing  at  Washington  to  the  d^p6t  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  We  found  all  the  volunteers  and  r^ular  soldiers  at  Wash- 
ington on  duty  patrolling  the  dty,  as  well  as  the  police-force  of  some 
one  hundred  men,  expecting  an  attack  upon  the  city  of  Washington. 

At  Washington  we  were  joined  by  another  company  of  volunteers, 
from  Alexandria.  After  getting  some  refreshments,  we  started  in  the 
train  for  the  Relay  House,  where  we  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  a.h. 
I  had  no  appetite,  and  did  not  try  to  eat  It  was  still  raining,  and 
cold.  Ammunition  was  distributed  among  the  men,  and  we  started 
for  the  Ferry,  upon  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad,  as  rapidly  as 
their  swift;  engines  could  draw  us.     The  people  all  along  the  voeA  were 
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in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  Men,  women,  and  children  cheered 
vociferously,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  as  the  train  bore  on  our 
splendid  company  at  almost  lightning  speed.  After  travelling  for 
two  hours,  we  b^an  to  near  the  infected  country,  and  the  men  prepared 
for  an  attack.  About  three  hours  after  we  had  started,  the  train  sud- 
denly stopped,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  insurgents  had  pulled  up 
the  track  and  that  we  could  progress  no  fiurther.  The  men  sprang  to 
their  feet  ready  to  leave  the  train.  The  alarm  turned  out  to.  be  in- 
correct, and  in  this  sta^  of  excitement  we  dashed  on,  meeting  at  every 
cross-road  excited  and  alarmed  crowds  of  country-people,  until  we  got 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry,  when  we  met  a  down- 
train,  which  informed  us  that  the  insurgents  had  been  captured  and  the 
insurrection  subdued.  The  engine-house,  in  which  the  insurgents  took 
reftige,  had  been  stormed  about  three  hours  before  we  reached  the  Ferry. 
The  prisoners,  old  John  Brown  and  his*  living  confederates,  had  been 
secured  and  placed  under  a  strong  guard  of  the  marines ;  but  the  dead, 
dying,  and  wounded  were  still  lying  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  engine- 
house,  where  they  had  been  shot  down. 

The  United  States  troops  were  drawn  up  within  the  government 
grounds,  and  the  volunteers  on  the  outside.  The  citizens,  not  being 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  soldiery,  were  assembled  at  a  distance  in 
large  crowds.  Our  company,  with  Governor  Wise  at  their  head,  were 
marched  into  the  public  grounds  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  pris- 
oners were  confined.  After  remaining  there  for  about  two  hours,  we 
wer^Jaken  off  to  dinner,  and  did  no  more  duty.  I  went  around  and 
saw  all  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  dead  and  the  dying,  as  they  lay  upon 
the  streets  and  in  the  en^ne-house,  where  they  had  been  killed  and 
wounded.  The  most  of  mem  whom  I  saw  had  been  killed.  Those 
of  the  wounded  whom  the  surgeons  supposed  to  be  mortally  so  were 
permitted  to  remain  without  sympathy  or  medical  relief;  the  rest  were 
taken  into  the  hospital,  where  their  wounds  were  dressed. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  wagon  was  driven  around,  and  the  dead  in- 
surgents were  pitched  into  it,  whites  and  n^roes  together,  and  carried 
off  to  be  buried.  One  of  old  Brown's  sons  was  shot  dead,  while  carry- 
ing a  flag  of  truce,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prisoner  Stephens  was  so 
badly  wounded.  The  other  was  shot  while  in  the  engine-house,  and 
died  the  night  after  the  storming  of  the  engine-house,  having  been  shot 
as  well  as  run  through  with  the  bayonet.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  him.  He  suffered  such  excruciating  pain  from  his 
wounds  that  before  he  died  he  seemed  to  have  grown  to  be  an  old  man. 

I  returned  fi^om  Harper's  Ferry  the  19th  of  October,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  Chesterfield  Circuit  Court.  ... 

As  I  stated  in  the  b^inning,  I  have  just  returned  from  Charles- 
town,  Jefferson  County,  where  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  two  weeks  with 
the  r^ment,  aiding  in  guarding  old  Jolin  Brown  and  the  other  pris- 
oners confined  there.  I  saw  old  Brown  and  the  other  prisoners  several 
times.  There  was  nothing  particularly  striking  in  the  appearance  of 
old  Brown.  He  was  a  man  sixty-odd  years  of  age,  naturally  thin,  and 
considerably  shrunken  by  oonfinemBut  and  his  wounds,  with  a  long 
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fiu»y  an  equal  mixtare  of  gray  and  sandy  hair,  and  long  beard.  His 
face  was  indicative  of  calmness,  self-possession,  selfishness,  and  indiffer- 
ence both  for  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others.  My  company,  F, 
was  stationed  very  near  the  gallows  npon  the  day  of  Brown's  execution, 
and  I  witnessed  tiie  whole  proceeding.  Brown  mounted  the  scaffold  as 
calmly  and  quietly  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  his.  dinner :  he  did  not 
exhibit  the  slightest  excitement  or  fear ;  not  a  muscle  moved,  nor  was 
there  the  slightest  nervous  excitement ;  he  stood  erect  and  calm  as  if 
he  were  npon  post  He  struggled  very  little  after  the  trap  fell  from 
under  him.  He  hune  upon  the  gallows  thirty-seven  minutes.  There 
were  upon  the  field  of  execution  about  two  thousand  troops,  and  the 
military  display  was  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw. 

Charlestown  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  towns  in  Virginia, 
and  is  the  county-seat  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  wealthy  counties 
in  the  same.  The  people  are  refined,  educated,  and  exceedingly  hospita- 
ble. We  had  rations  delivered  to  us  every  day,  and  excellent  cooks 
from  Richmond ;  but  the  citizens  would  come  at  every  meal-time  and 
request  that  the  soldiers  in  squads  of  five  to  fifteen  would  go  with  them 
to  their  private  houses,  whidi  they  ^erally  did.  We  were  feasted 
upon  the  fat  of  that  productive  land,  fine  bee^  mutton,  poultry,  and  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  h(^.  I  was  taken  very  sick  while  m  Charlestown, 
with  remittent  fever,,  and  became  almost  delirious.  When  I  awoke 
from  my  delirium,  I  had  been  taken  to  a  most  luxurious  chamber  in  a 
private  house,  and  found  the  ladies  thereof  ministering  unto  me  as 
ladies  only  know  how  to  do.  I  remained  under  the  care  of  the  ladies 
and  the  surgeon  for  five  days.  The  ladies  stayed  with  me  constantly, 
and  gave  me  every  palatable  thing  their  kindness  could  suggest,  and 
did  everything  calculated  to  relieve  me.  For  their  great  kindness  I 
can  never  forget  them. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

P.  POINDEXTEB. 


DIANA. 

I  LOVE  thee  all  the  more  that  thou  dost  prove 
So  all  unmoved  by  all  proffered  love ; 
For  not  thy  fiiult  but  ours  it  is,  when  we 
Poor  sons  of  Adam  bend  the  suppliant  knee,    • 
That  thou  hast  ne'er  an  answer  to  our  sigh. 
E'en  in  the  virginal  calmness  of  thine  eye 
(As  some  great  lake  which  in  its  quietest  sleep 
Mirrors  all  heaven  within  its  infinite  deep) 
I  read  the  sacred  passion  of  great  love. 
That  might  have  been  did  men  more  worthy  prove. 
And  I  do  love  thy  high-souled  purity, 
And  I  am  well  content  that  thou  shouldst  be 
Too  pure,  too  proud,  to  stoop  to  such  as  we. 

WU9(mK.  Welth. 
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AT  LA8T: 
SIX  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  AN  EX-TEACHER 

FOUBTH  DAY.— A  OOUNTESFEIT  PRESENTMENT. 

THE  loe  of  my  reserve  having  been  entirely  melted  by  the  shower, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  little  Alice  being  made  entirely  at 
home  at  my  boarding-house  the  next  day,  which  also  was  rainy.  She 
entered  with  a  cheery  "  Here  we  are  again,"  which  I  was  inclined  to 
criticise  as  ungrammatical  until  Mistress  Drusilla  told  me  it  was  a  com- 
mon salutation  of  the  child's  father  when  he  reached  home  Saturday 
evenings.  The  uniform  failure  of  my  criticisms  of  anything  which  had 
emanated  from  ^^  my  fahver  "  had  warned  me  to  ignore  that  gentleman's 
ways  whenever  they  were  brought  to  my  notice  by  his  dauMter. 

Besides,  little  Alice's  voice  was  not  the  only  onewhi3i  broke  the 
stillness  of  my  temporaiy  home.  There  arose  to  my  room,  as  I  pre- 
pared to  descend,  the  wail  of  a  cat.  I  knew  my  hostesses  disliked  cats ; 
as  for  me,  I  hat^  them.  Many  a  night  had  I  been  roused  from  slum- 
ber by  the  cries  of  pussies  in  city  yards,  until  I  wondered  how  Noah's 
family  got  any  sleep  at  all  while  cruising  about  in  the  Ark.  The  cat 
whose  voice  mingled  with  that  of  little  Alice  seemed  to  be  protesting 
against  something,  and  its  notes  were  high  and  piercing. 

''  You  know,  pet,  we  never  liked  cats,"  I  heard  Mistress  Drusilla 
say  as  I  entered  the  old-fashioned  sitting-room. 

"  Never,  darling,"  declared  Miss  Dorcas. 

The  child  looked  hopefully  towards  me,  but  in  return  I  gazed  icily 
at  a  small  feline  head  wnich  rested  on  little  Alice's  elbow,  as  I  said, — 

'^  I'd  about  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in  the  house  as  a  cat" 

"  Well,  I  never  T'  said  the  child,  looking  curiously  at  me.  "  Where 
didjovi  ever  get  used  to  snakes  so  as  to  like  'em  ?" 

Mistress  Drusilla  suddenly  hurried  to  a  corner  window,  saying, 
under  her  breath,  that  she  believed  there  was  a  draught  coming  from 
that  way  somehow ;  Miss  Dorcas  found  a  button  loose  on  the  l^ck  of 
the  venerable  hair-cloth  sofa.  But  the  child  continued  to  stare  at  me, 
and  soon  exclaimed, — 

"  Say, — where  did  you  ?  Dere's  a  picture  on  a  fence  down  in  de 
village,  'bout  a  big  ffirl  dat  tamed  snakes  an'  is  goin'  to  play  wiff  some 
of  'em  in  de  circus  oat's  a-comin' ;  but  she  don't  look  like  you." 

"  Miaouw!"  exclaimed  the  cat  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt 
grateful  to  a  member  of  the  feline  species. 

"  Poor  kittie !"  said  the  child. 

**  Miaouw !"  repeated  the  animal. 

''It's  such  a  poor  little  fing,"  said  Alice,  sitting  down  and  arranging 
the  beast — ^a  half-grown  kitten— on  her  lap,  handling  it  in  sections,  as 
if  it  were  a  thing  of  pasteboard  and  joints,  such  as  I  nad  owned  when 
a  child.  It  certainly  was  "  a  poor  little  fing."  It  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  by  die  rain,  and,  apparently,  rolled  in  the  mud  afterwards,    it 
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seoned  as  thin  as  a  lusardy  as  ugly  as  one  of  Dor6's  imps,  and  as  firight- 
ened  as  a  diild  of  the  slums  brought  suddenly  into  decent  surroundings. 
When  it  cried  the  two  old  women  put  their  fingers  to  their  ears. 
Finally,  Mistress  Drusilla,  with  her  ears  still  dosed,  said,  in  a  very 
loud  voice, — 

*^  Alice,  pet,  if  you  like  you  may  take  her  to  the  kitchen  and  put 
her  in  the  basket  where  we  keep  new-hatched  chickens  until  they're  a 
few  hours  old.    Then  put  the  basket  in  front  of  the  stove.'' 

'^  I  don't  fink,"  said  the  child,  as  she  carefully  smoothed  the  wretched 
animal's  ears,  ^*  dat  you'd  like  it,  if  you'd  got  all  wet  an'  knocked  in  de 
mud,  to  be  put  in  a  chicken-basKet  an'  set  in  front  of  de  fire.  You'd 
want  somebody  to  pet  you  an'  comfort  you,  an'  tell  you  how  sorry  d^ 
was,  an'  somebody  to  listen  to  you  while  you  told  'em  all  about  how  it 
happened.  Folks  dafs  in  trouble  likes  to  be  coddled ;  dey  don't  like 
to  be  stuck  off  in  a  basket  all  alone  to  coddle  'emselves :  do  dey,  kittle  ?" 

"  Miaouw  !"  responded  the  waifl  ^ 

*^  You  coddle  the  kitten,  then,  pet,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla,  cau- 
tiously removing  her  fingers  from  her  ears,  ^'  but  let  her  tell  you  about 
her  troubles  some  other  time,  when  she  won't  have  to  feel  unpleasant  at 
having  so  many  other  people  around.  You  wouldn't  like  a  whole  lot 
of  folks  listening  if  you  were  going  to  tell  some  of  your  troubles  to  a 
friend,  would  you  ?  Besides,  you  wouldn't  scream  out  everything  you 
had  to  say,  like  that  dreadful  kitten." 

•*  Don't  you  fink  so?  Well,  mebbe  not;  but  if  vou  lived  at  our 
house  an'  had  to  hear  de  folks  dat  come  in  to  tell  deir  troubles  to 
gran'ma,  you'd  see, — dafs  all." 

The  child  began  to  look  meditative.  Miss  Dorcas  came  slowly  from 
the  window,  stood  behind  me,  and  whispered, — 

''  Now  look  out  for  a  story.  Her  grandmother  is  a  dear,  sympa- 
thetic soul,  and  people  cry  all  over  her  and  tell  her  all  sorts  of  things. 
It's  none  of  my  busmess;  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  other 
folks'  affiiirs  ^ ! ) :  goodness  knows  it  takes  me  all  my  time  to  look  after 
my  own.  Stdl,  things  do  get  out  in  the  neighborhood  once  in  a  while 
that  some  folks  wouldn't  t^ve  get  out  for  anything,  and,  come  to  find 
out,  that  child  has  heard  them  when  nobody  supposed  she  was  paying 
any  attention  to  what  was  being  said  to  her  grandmother.  Of  course 
the  diild  doesn't  know/¥hat  it  means  to  be  a  tale-bearer;  she  repeats 
other  people's  stories  just  as  she  does  her  Other's ;  but  they  do  make 
the  greatest  row  in  the  neighborhood  sometimes,  be(»use  they're  always 
laid  to  somebody  else." 

Little  Alice  still  remained  in  a  brown  study ;  the  kitten,  cuddled  in 
her  lap,  and  pacified  by  gentle  treatment  and  the  warmth  of  the  room, 
b^an  purring  softly.  Miss  Dorcas  moved  softly  to  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  her  sister ;  Mistress  Drusilla 
caught  her  eye,  and  there  was  an  exchange  of  expectant  glances.  The 
kitten  yawned.  The  child,  recalled  from  contemplation,  caressed  the 
animal,  and  roused  hersel£ 

^'  Now,"  said  Miss  Dorcas  again,  tiptoeing  up  to  me  and  whispering, 
^  she's  thou^t  it  out,  and  she's  been  so  long  about  it  that  I'm  sure  irll 
be  specially  interesting." 
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"  Teacher/'  said  the  child,  looking  earnestly  at  me,  "  I  do  wish 
you'd  tell  me  how  you  learned  to  like  snakes  as  much  as  kittens.  I 
fink  it's  de  awfiillest  fing  I  ever  heard  tell  of." 

-^  The  two  old  women  seemed  to  shrink  as  they  sat  in  their  chairs : 
although  I  did  not  look  at  them,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  Miss 
Dorcas  acted  exactly  like  a  school-child  caught  at  some  flagrant  ofibnce 
against  school  discipline.     Mistress  Drusilla  arose  hastily,  and  said, — 

''  I'm  sure  that  poor  kitten  needs  something  to  eat,  pet,  after  its 
dreadAil  wetting.     I'll  go  get  you  some  milk  for  it." 

'^  I'll  do  it.  Mistress  Drusilla,"  said  Miss  Dorcas.  Both  old  people 
left  the  room  in  haste,  to  my  great  relief,  and  they  were  not  more  than 
out  of  the  door  when  Miss  Dorcas  shouted, — 

"  Bring  her  to  the  kitchen  right  away,  darling." 

"Come  along,  teacher,"  said  Alice. 

"  No,  no ;  I  mean  the  kitten,  child,"  came  quickly  back  from  the 
hall. 

Bless  the  old  women  for  their  sympathy  !  I  began  to  feel  that  they 
must  have  come  from  very  good  stock.  As  for  little  Alice,  she  started 
with  the  waif,  but  stopped  in  the  door- way,  and  said, — 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  let  you  keep  Agonies  in  your  room 
all  de  time  you's  here  if  you'll  tell  me  how  you  learned  to  like  nasty 
old  snakes  as  much  as " 

A  thin,  withered  hand  came  silently  but  swiftly  fix>m  beside  the 
door,  clutched  the  child's  arm,  snatched  the  questioner  away,  and,  from 
sounds  that  followed,  was  apparently  applied  firmly  to  a  small  mouth. 

Relieved  of  my  tormentor,  my  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  my  room 
and  remain  there.  The  sky  was  gloomy,  so  to  look  forward  to  a  whole 
day  of  reading  was  not  cheering ;  but  anything  would  be  preferable  to 
chance  questioning,  before  witnesses,  by  an  irresponsible  being  like  Miss 
Alice  Hope.  Yet  I  had  become  so  fond  of  the  child  that  it  seemed  to 
me  the  day  would  be  darker  if  I  were  deprived  of  her  companionship. 
If  I  could  get  her  to  my  own  room  ana  have  her  to  myself,  I  could 
ignore  unpleasant  speeches  and  direct  conversation  to  suit  myself;  but 
from  what  I  already  had  learned  of  other  people's  affairs  through  my 
landladies  I  could  not  doubt  that  as  soon  as  I  concluded  my  brief 
summer  outing  all  that  passed  between  us  in  conversation  would  become 
known  to  everybody  wno  might  care  to  listen.  I  had  half  a  mind  to 
take  reftige  in  water-proof  cloak,  overshoes,  and  the  outer  air ;  but  as  I 
stood  at  a  window  and  debated  the  question  with  myself,  the  old  women 
and  child,  without  the  cat,  reappeared  in  the  sitting-room,  and  little 
Alice  remarked,  solemnly, — 

"  I'm  not  goin'  to  talk  any  more  about  snakes.  Miss  Dorcas  an' 
Mistress  Drusilla  says  it  ain't  polite  to  talk  about  what  other  folks 
don^'t  like ;  an',  besides,  dere's  reasons  why  dey  wants  you  to  like  me 
ever  so  much :  so  you  can  go  on  an'  like  me  just  as  much  as  you 
wants  to,  dough  I  don't  see  what  de  reasons  is  dat  dey  talks  about" 

Then  the  old  women  looked  euilty  again,  and  made  excuses  for 
disappearing:  so  I  was  soon  left  alone  with  little  Alice.  That  young 
woman  didn't  seem  to  realize  that  she  had  said  anything  unusual :  she 
took  a  look  at  the  weather,  and  for  some  moments  did  not  seem  to  see 
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anything  bat  threatraine  skies  and  dishevelled  phloxes  and  petunias ; 
bat  soddenly  she  tarned  and  said,  with  the  air  of  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees, — 

'^  Well,  I's  been  a  good  Smatteran,  anyway/' 

<*  YoaVe whatr  I  asked. 

"Ps  been  a  good  Smatteran,— -don't  yoa  know?  I  fonght  every- 
body knew  all  ali^t  dat" 

"  Pm  not.  everybody,  dear,"  said  I.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
what  you  mean  hj  a  *  good  Smatteran.' " 

"  Dear  me !  I  should  fink  you'd  never  been  to  Sunday-school  in 
your  life,"  said  the  child,  with  a  pitying  look.  "  Don't  you  know  de 
story  about  de  man  dat  had  all  his  fings  hooked  ?" 

'^  I've  heard  of  so  many  afiairs  of  that  kind,"  said  I,  '^  that  I  can't 
be  sure  as  to  which  you  allude." 

^'  Why,  I  mean  dat  man  dat  went  from  Jerusalem,  where  King 
David  used  to  live,  to  a  town  named  Jericho.  My  fiihver  says  dere 
wasn't  any  p'lioemen  in  dem  days,  an'  maybe  he  went  after  dark,  when 
dere  wasn't  any  'lectric  lamps  or  uwer  lights  'long  de  road  to  let  'em 
see  what  was  in  froui  of  'em.  Anyhow,  some  bad  old  fiefe  come  along/ 
an'  knocked  him  down  an'  stole  his  money  an'  his  clothes,  an'  left  him 
layin'  in  de  road  about  half  dead ;  dat's  worse  dan  bein'  all  dead,  my 
fSahver  says. 

"  Well,  along  come  a  preadier,  an'  seen  dat  man  a-layin'  dere,  but 
he  didn't  have  noffin'  to  do  wiff  him.  My  fahver  says  he  jesses  de 
preacher  fought  de  hooked  man  was  a  tramp,  an'  preachers  ain't  got  no 
time  to  fink  about  tramps  when  dey  knows  lots  of  uwer  preachers 
needs  to  be  set  right.  B^des,  who  wants  to  look  at  a  man  dat's  been 
in  a  fight  an'  got  all  mussed  up  in  de  dirt?  Preachers  fink  dat  p'lice- 
men  and  constables  ought  to  take  care  of  such  folks.  So  de  preacher 
went  across  de  street,  an'  walked  along  where  dere  wasn't  noffin'  to  look 
at  dat  would  upset  de  finks  he  was  finkin'  about 

"  By  an'  by  come  along  a  Levite,— dat  was  de  kind  of  man  dat 
knowed  all  about  de  law.  De  law  was  made  for  sinners,  my  fahver 
says,  but  I  guess  de  law-man  finked  de  man  layin'  in  de  dirt  wasn't  a 
sinner,  'cause  he  went  along  on  de  uwer  side  of  de  street,  too.  An' 
all  dis  time  dat  poor  man  dat  had  his  fings  hooked  was  layin'  dere  half 
dead,  wivout  any  doctor  to  make  him  well,  or  any  gran'ma  to  tell  him 
to  come  home  right  away  an'  put  some  clean  clothes  on  'fore  somebody 
would  come  along  and  fink  he  didn't  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  him. 

^'  Den  dere  come  along  a  Smatteran.  Folks  didn't  fink  much  of 
Smatterans  in  dem  days,  'cause  dey  come  from  a  little  town  in  de  back- 
country  where  folks  didn't  know  much,  an'  hadn't  read  no  books,  nor 
made  no  laws,  nor  preached  no  sermons,  nor  read  de  newspapers,  so  dey 
was  just  as  bad  as  de  folks  dat  lives  down  on  de  beach  nere,  dat  ain't 
no  good  except  to  work  cheap  for  uwer  people.  Dat  Smatteran  was 
ridin'  on  a  donkey :  so  I  s'pose  he  must  have  been  de  donkey-man  at  a 
Sunday-school  picnic.  Well,  he  got  off  of  his  donkey,  an'  he  looked 
at  de  hooked  man,  an'  he  put  court-plaster  on  de  places  where  he'd  been 
cut,  an'  he  doctored  him  wiff  wine  an'  oil, — vaseline,  I  guess, — an'  den 
he  put  him  on  de  donkey  an'  took  him  along  to  a  hotel,  an'  gave  de 
Vol.  XLni.-.9 
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hotel-man  a  penny,  an'  told  him  to  take  care  of  de  poor  man  till  he 
come  along  oat  way  again.  Like  enough  de  penny  de  Smatteran  gave 
de  hotel-man  was  one  de  poor  good  man  had  been  keepin'  to  buy  a 
stick  of  candy  or  a  fig  or  somefin'  to  carry  home  to  his  own  little  girl, 
'caose  dat's  what  fahvers  do  wiff  deir  last  pennies :  so  it  was  all  de 
harder  fi)r  him  to  pay  it  to  de  hotel-man,  'cause  he  wouldn't  like  his 
little  girl  to  be  disappointed  when  he  got  home." 

"  The  penny  in  the  story  you  are  telling,"  said  I, "  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  what  we  call  a  penny  nowadays.  It  was  fiiUy  enough  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  a  man  at  a  country  hotel  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  Is  dat  so  ?"  asked  the  child,  with  a  very  sober  fiice.  "  Den  I 
wish  you  hadn't  told  me  about  it:  I's  always  been  sorry  for  dat 
Smatteran's  little  girl." 

'^  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  you,  child,  that  you  should  think 
yourself  like  the  good  Samaritan  ?" 

•^  Well,  I  declare !  You  don't  know  ?  Dear  me !  you's  about  as 
slow  to  understand  anyfin'  as  folks  was  when  Jesus  used  to  tell  stories. 
Why,  de  way  is,  dere  was  a  poor  little  kittie  along  de  road  dat  had  got 
all  rained  on  an'  muddy,  an'  I  brought  it  in,  an'  nobody  wanted  to  be 
nice  to  it  a  bit.  Mistress  Dnisilla  an'  Miss  Dorcas  put  deir  fingers  in 
deir  ears  when  it  cried,  an'  you  said  you'd  as  lieve  have  a  snake  as  a 
cat  Say, — I  wish  I  knew — oh,  no !  I  forgot ;  I  mustn't  say  anyfin' 
about  dat  again.  But  I  took  care  of  de  poor  little  fing,  an'  comforted 
it  all  I  could,  when  ev'rybody  else  was  lettin'  it  alone  all  dey  could. 
Den  I  gave  it  a  whole  cupful  of  milk.^' 

'^  But  'twas  milk  that  Mistress  Drusilla  supplied,"  said  I,  wishing 
to  have  justice  done  to  the  priest  and  the  Levite. 

^^  But  if  de  kittie  hadni:  drinked  it  I  could  have  drinked  it  my- 
self," said  the  child,  with  a  sigh.  ^'It's  just  like  de  Smatteran's 
rtnny :  dat's  what  makes  me  like  de  Smatteran.  I  wish,  dough,  dat 
could  have  felt  like  you,  'cause  I'd  have  been  all  de  gooder  if  I'd 
liked  snakes  as  much  as — oh,  pshaw !  dere  I  goes  again,  after  I  promised 
I  wouldn't  I  I  do  wish  I  didn't  always  have  to  be  wonderin'  about 
fings!" 

'^  Come  up  to  my  room,  dear,  and  see  if  we  can't  find  something 
else  to  think  about.  If  I  can  do  anything  to  take  your  wondering  out 
of  you,  I'll  take  pains  to  do  it" 

'*  Oh,  will  you  ?"  said  the  child,  with  a  look  of  ecstatic  longing. 
**  Den  tell  me  when  you  saw  de  snakes  dat        " 

I  hastily  picked  up  the  child,  carried  her  to  my  room,  placed  her 
on  my  bed,  kissed  her  several  times,  and  finally  said, — 

"  Now  let  us  have  a  good  time.  I  wish  you  had  all  your  dolls  here ; 
but,  as  you  haven't,  I'll  do  anything  else  that  will  make  you  happy." 

"Will  you,  really?"  she  asked.  "Den  s'pose  you  cut  me  some 
paper  dolls." 

"Paper  dolls?" 

"Yes, — don't  you  know?  You  cut  dolls  out  of  paper  an'  make 
believe  dey's  people." 

"  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  done  that,"  said  I,  after  rapidly  reviewing 
the  amusements  of  my  own  juvenile  days. 
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**  Haven't  you  ?  Well,  my  fahver  says  it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 
If  you'll  g^  some  paper  and  soissors,  I'll  show  you  de  rest" 

I  quickly  found  the  material  and  tools,  and  the  child  laboriously 
carved  from  a  sheet  of  paper  a  fi^re  which  in  outline  resembled  some  of 
the  dreadful  idols  I  had  seen  exhibited  in  church  missionary-meetings* 

^'  Dere,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  the  hideous  thing  up  in  rail 
view,  "  dat's  a  b(w  doll,  if  you  fink  so  hard  enough." 

I  wondered  if  any  amount  of  thought  which  I  could  exert  would 
make  the  scnrap  of  paper  seem  anythine  but  grotesque.  Suddenly, 
however,  I  remembered  that  I  had  brought  a  box  of  water-colors  with 
me.  I  shall  never  forget  the  exclamation  of  delight  tfhich  escaped  the 
child  as  I  floated  some  carmine  wash  into  the  top  of  the  "  boy  doll." 

'^  Oh-h-h  !"  Alice  murmured,  as  she  looked  at  the  bedaubed  bit  of 
paper;  ''he's  almost  like  real  folks,  ain't  he?  Now  let's  make  some 
gin  doUs ;  den  you  can  paint  all  you  want  to  wivout  doin'  too  much." 

The  girl  that  was  evolved  firom  the  paper  appeared  so  quickly  that 
some  essentials  were  noticeable  principally  by  their  absence.  But  little 
Alice  did  not  miss  them ;  she  was  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  paint-brush ; 
and  as  I  endeavored  to  bestow  a  dull-red  skirt,  a  light-green  waist,  and 
a  dtrine  sash,  the  child's  breath  came  quick  and  mst,  and  she  finally 
exclaimed, — 

"  How  lovely !  Don't  de  little  girls  in  your  school  like  you  to 
paint  deir  paper  dolls  ?" 

''  They  don't  have  paper  dolls,  dear :  I  don't  suppose  one  of  them 
ever  thought  of  a  paper  doll." 

"Wha-a-a-a-a-at?  Why,  de  poor  little  fings!  Don't  dey  ever 
fink  about  dolls  at  all?" 

''  I  don't  know,  dear.  How  should  I  know  what  thev  think  about, 
or  what  they  like?" 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  dropping  the  scissors  and  paper,  "  if  you  don't 
know,  I'd  like  to  know  who  does?  Doesn't  you  ever  make  'em  paper 
dolls,  or  paint  'em  for  'em  ?" 

''  The  idea  I  K  any  school-teacher  were  to  do  such  things  for  her 
pupils  the  Board  of  Education  would  think  she  was  good  for  nothing." 

''Den  who  does  make  vour  school-children  paper  dolls?  'Cause  I 
'member  you  said  most  of  em  didn't  have  fahvers  or  muvvers  dat  could 
do  nice  fings  for  'em." 

"  Nobody,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

"  You  don't  mean  dat  dey  don't  have  any  paper  dolls  at  all,  do 
you  ?"  asked  the  child,  with  wondering  eyes. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean,"  I  replied ;  "  and  you  will  learn  one 
of  these  days,  my  dear,  that  the  children  you  are  talking  about  don't 
know  the  difference,  and  don't  miss  paper  dolls  at  all.  Probably  they 
never  saw  paper  dolls :  so  how  can  they  think  about  them  and  want 
them?" 

"  H'm,"  said  the  child,  pressing  a  partly-painted  doll  to  her  heart 
and  leaving  on  the  front  of  her  white  pinafore  a  red  blotch  which 
might  be  tt^en  for  a  pink  jockey-cap  or  a  half-ripened  strawberry.  "  I 
wonder  where  you  was  brought  up,  to  fink  dat  way.  Don't  you  ever 
fink  i^ut  fings  yon  never  saw,  an'  want  to  have  'em?" 
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The  child's  qnestion  set  me  to  thinking,  and  I  am  not  sore  that  I 
made  any  reply.  I  went  on  coloring  dolls,  working  very  slowly,  and 
indulging  in  iW  sorts  of  vagaries  of  color,  contrast,  and  combination. 
The  longer  I  thoneht,  ^e  more  point  there  seemed  to  the  child's  ques- 
tion. Certainly  I  had  never  wasted  much  time  in  wishing  for  pleasures 
that  money  could  buy ;  I  had  been  trained  to  believe  that  "  a  man's  life 

for  a  woman's)  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  he 
or  she)  possesseth."  It  was  a  matter  of  family  pride  that  none  of  my 
ancestors,  on  either  side,  had  ever  taken  part  in  the  mad  race  for  wealth 
and  luxury.  For  what  had  I  most  longed  ?  I  could  honestly  answer, 
a  contented  mind*  and  a  useful  life,  wiui  the  love  of  those  about  me. 
If  Frank  Wayne  had  only 

"Say,— don't  you?"  exclaimed  the  child.  The  question  recalled 
me  from  my  revery.  I  did  not  want  to  make  a  father  confessor  of  a 
child,  but  I  could  not  help  snatching  the  little  torment  into  my  arms 
and  kissing  her  repeatedly. 

"  I  fought  you  did,"  she  replied,  as  she  straightened  a  paper  doll 
which  between  us  had  been  crushed  out  of  all  semblance  ot  shape. 
"  Well,  I  should  fink  you  might  know  dat  de  dreadful  poor  little  chil- 
dren in  your  school  felt  de  same  way,  an'  felt  it  awful  much,  if  dey's 
got  such  almost  noffin'  as  you  say  dey  has." 

Evidently  this  child  knew  nothing  of  class  distinctions  and  the 
grovelling  tastes  of  the  children  of  the  slums.  Probably  her  father 
was  one  of  the  ranting,  enthusiastic  fellows  who  imagine  every  one  to 
be  of  like  feelings  and  aspirations  with  themselves.  I  remembered 
Frank  Wayne  once  speaking  of  a  school-room — just  such  a  one  as  I 
afterwards  controlled — that  he  had  accidentally  visited,  and  how  he 
believed  its  walls  should  be  covered  with  pictures  and  its  windows  filled 
with  flowers.  I  remembered,  too,  that  when  I  told  him  the  pupils 
would  quickly  disfigure  the  pictures  and  destroy  the  flowers  so  as  to 
throw  them  at  one  another,  he  retorted  that  he  had  seen  more  flowers 
blooming  in  the  windows  of  one  block  of  tenement-houses  than  in  all 
the  windows  on  Fifth  Avenue.  This  reply  made  me  indignant.  It 
never  is  pleasant  to  have  one's  cherished  theories  upset  by  a  lot  of 
&cts ;  in  such  cases  one  doesn't  know  what  to  say. 

"  I  guess,"  said  Alice  Hope,  with  earnest  accent  upon  the  last  word, 
"  I  guess  dis  paper  doll  ain't  good  for  much  'xcept  to  start  a  hospital 
wiffl  Don't  matter,  dough ;  guess  we  couldn't  be  happy  if  we  didn't 
have  nobody  to  be  sorry  for.  I  don't  want  to  spoil  any  more ;  but 
say, — ^if  we  do,  den  dis  one  will  have  somebody  to  keep  it  company." 

For  a  few  moments  the  work  of  shaping  and  decorating  semblances 
of  humanity  continued ;  I  was  busy  with  my  thoughts,  and  the  child, 
I  supposed,  was  givine  her  entire  mind  to  scissors  and  paper.  When, 
however,  as  I  finished  a  doll  and  a  day-dream  at  the  same  time  and 
then  impatiently  threw  the  doll  upon  the  floor,  the  child  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  discarded  scrap  of  paper,  giving  me  a  childish  warnine 
at  the  same  time  against  wastefulness.  Suddenly,  however,  she  looked 
at  the  recovered  doll  intently,  burst  out  laughing,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips. 

"You  silly  child  I"  said  I,  smiling  at  her. 
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''  I  ainH  silly/'  she  replied,  holding  the  bit  of  paper  at  arm's  length, 
and  contemplating  it  with  a  &ce  full  of  smiles,  ^^  but  I  never  saw  any- 
fin'  so  fanny  in  all  my  life !  Does  you  know  what?  You's  gone  an' 
made  dat  doll  look  just  like  my  fiihver  1"  Then  she  kissed  the  daub 
again  and  again. 

I  rose  hastily  and  took  the  scrap  of  paper  fix)m  her  hand ;  as  I  did 
so  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  face  was  ablaze.  I  knew  that  I  had 
sketched  on  it,  in  neutral  tints,  my  recollection  of  Prank  Wayne :  that 
was  the  reason  I  had  thrown  it  away.  The  Hopes  and  the  Waynes 
were  not  related,  or  I  should  have  known  it  during  my  acquaintance 
with  Frank ;  but  there  is  a  facial  resemblance,  I  suppose,  among  men 
who  think  alike,  and  by  what  the  child  had  for  several  days  been  say- 
ing about  her  &ther  I  had  firequently  been  reminded  of  my  recreant 
lover's  mental  peculiarities. 

"  I  didn't  know  dat  you  knew  my  fehver,"  said  the  child,  standing 
very  close  to  me  as  I  looked  again  at  the  picture  I  had  thrown  away. 

"  I  don't  know  him.     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,"  said  I. 

''Den  of  course  you  doesn't,"  said  she,  looking  depressed;  "but 
when  I  shows  him  dat  paper  doll,  he'll  fink  it's  awful  fanny  dat  some- 
body else  can  be  just  like  him." 

"  Will  he?"  thought  I.  "Not  unless  my  right  hand  has  lost  its 
cunning."  Then  I  said  to  the  child,  "  The  picture  isn't  done,  dear,  and 
I  threw  it  away  rather  than  waste  time  on  it ;  but  I  suppose  I  may  as 
well  finish  it."  Seizing  my  brush,  I  auickly  made  the  head  bald,  cov- 
ered the  eyes  with  large  spectacles,  and  slightly  lengthened  the  ears. 

"  You's  spoiled  my  fahver !"  exclaimed  the  child. 

"  'Twasn't  meant  for  your  father,  dear,"  said  I,  kindly :  having  de- 
stroyed the  supposed  resemblance,  I  could  afford  to  be  consolatory  to  any 
extent.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  The  man  I  meant  to  draw  was  a  man  who 
•is  so  smart  that  he  knows  everything,  or ^" 

"  Den  why  didn't  you  leave  it  like  it  was  ? — ^'cause^t's  just  de  kind 
of  man  my  fiiihver  is.     Can't  you  make  him  back  again  like  he  was  ?" 

"  Perhaps  so,  when  it  becomes  entirely  dry,"  said  I,  with  a  mental 
reservation  that  by  that  time  it  should  be  reduced  to  indistinguishable 
fragments.  That  it  should  not  again  fall  into  the  youngster's  hands,  I 
placed  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  sketch-book  which  I  was  using  on  a 
table.  After  this  the  work  of  making  paper  dolls  continued  with  in- 
dustry and  interest ;  to  divert  the  child's  thoughts  from  the  unfortunate 
picture  which  resembled  her  fiither,  I  devoted  myself  to  brilliant  and 
tasteful  coloring,  and,  remembering  that  I  once  had  taken  lessons  in 
figure-drawing,  I  outlined  men,  women,  and  children  with  my  pencil, 
and  the  little  fingers  guided  the  scissors  over  the  lines  with  more  or  less 
success  until  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

"  Come  on,"  shouted  Miss  Alice  Hope,  as  the  cheering  jingle  reached 
our  ears,  "  I's  'most  starved."  She  slid  down  the  stair-rail,  thus  gain- 
ing some  steps  on  me,  and  as  I  approached  the  dining-room  door  I  heard 
her  exclaim, — 

"  Say,  Mistress  Drusilla  an'  Miss  Dorcas,  what  do  you  fink  ?  Why, 
teacher  made  a  paper  doll  look  just  exactly  like  my  fuiver !  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  fanny  fing  as  dat?" 
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The  old  women  were  exchanging  odd. smiles  as  I  entered  the  room, 
but  the  exchanges  were  broken  abrapdy  as  I  appeared. 

"  Say,— did  you  V^  the  child  repeated. 

"  ThCTe's  nothing  very  strange  about  it,  pet,  I'm  sure,''  said  Mis- 
tress Drusilla. 

'^  Nothing  at  all,  darling,''  said  Miss  Dorcas. 

'^  There  are  so  many  men  in  the  world  who  look  alike,"  said  Mis- 
tress Drusilla,  ^Hhat  I  sometimes  wonder  how  people  can  tell  men  apart 
Twasn't  so  in  my  day." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Dorcas.  "In  our  time,  when  we  were 
young,  ^U3h  man  had  his  own  style  of  face  and  clothes ;  but  now  it 
does  seem  as  if  all  the  men  that  go  to  the  city  have  their  clothes  cut 
from  the  same  goods  and  according  to  the  same  pattern,  and  they  all 
wear  moustaches  turned  up  at  the  ends  in  just  the  same  way.  Why, 
goodness  me,  last  time  I  was  down  to  the  railroad  d^p6t  in  the  village, 
and  a  lot  of  the  young  fellows  that  were  summer  boarders  got  off  die 
train,  it  made  me  think  of  war  times,  when  nearly  everybody  was  in 
uniforms  lust  exactly  alike.  For  the  life  of  me,  1  couldn't  see  how 
gals  could  tell  whether  they  kissed  their  own  sweethearts  or  somebody 
else's." 

"You  could,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla,  with  a  fer-away  look,  "if 
you'd  ever ^" 

"To  be  sure,— of  course,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  hastily  rising  and 
helping  her  sister  to  potatoes  so  that  she  might  have  an  excuse  to  give 
the  old  woman  a  sly  squeeze. 

"  Well,"  said  Alice  Hope,  who  during  these  explanations  had  been 
stowing  away  bread  and  gravy  as  industriously  as  if  she  had  no  mind 
for  anything  else,  "  I  never  saw  anybody  else  dat  looked  like  my  fahver ; 
an'  if  dere  is  a  lot  of  uvver  men  dat  looks  dat  way  I  fink  dis  world  is 
a  good  deal  nicer  place  dan  I  ever  heard  it  was  before." 

"  How  is  the  kitten,  little  Samaritan  ?"  I  asked,  in  order  to  change 
the  subject.  "  I'm  afraid  you've  left  her  entirely  to  the  hotel-keeper, 
without  even  paying  a  penny  for  her  board." 

A  spoonful  of  bread  and  gravy  stopped  half-way  between  plate  and 
mouth,  out  it  soon  resumed  its  journey  as  the  child  said, — 

"  m  give  Mistress  Drusilla  an'  Miss  Dorcas  lots  of  kisses  aft^er 
dinner ;  dey  often  give  me  pennies  for  kisses,  so  it'll  be  all  right." 

"To  be  sure  it  will,  pet" 

"  Certainly,  darling.'' 

"  Dafs  all  fixed,  den,"  said  the  child,  redoubling  for  a  little  while 
her  attentions  to  her  plate ;  then  she  said,  between  mouthfuls,  "  When 
you  see  dat  picture  you'll  fink  it's  like  my  fehver,  too." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Mistress  Drusilla,  "  I'll  be  real  glad.  I  always 
did  say  that  the  picture  your  grandmother  has  doesn't  do  your  &ther 
justice*  There's  so  much  in  his  face  that  men  don't  seem  to  see :  it 
takes  a  woman's  eye  to  understand  all  that's  good  in  a  man  of  that 
kind." 

"  Little  girls'  eves  can  do  it  pretty  well,  I  fink,"  remarked  Alice 
Hope,  as  she  passed  her  plate  for  more  dinner. 

"  So  they  can,  pet,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla. 
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**  Indeed  yes,*'  assented  Miss  Doroas.  "  You'll  show  us  the  picture 
right  after  dinner,  won't  you?" 

"The  silly  child,"  said  I,  "found  a  fiincied  resemblance  to  her 
&ther  in  a  wretched  daub  of  a  paper  doll,  which  I  aflerwards  changed 
to  make  it  look  as  I  wanted  it'' 

"  Y^,  but  you's  goin'  to  make  it  back  again  de  way  it  was,  don't 
you  'member,  when  it  gets  dry  ?" 

"  If  I  can,  dear,"  said  I,  controlling  by  a  violent  effort  my  impulse 
to  speak  in  my  severest  class-room  tone  and  refuse  entirely  to  touch  that 
det^ted  daub  again.  Then  I  mentally  informed  myself  that  if  I  were 
not  wise  enough  to  make  away  with  that  scrap  of  paper  before  it  could 
make  more  trouble  I  was  not  worthy  of  my  old  self. 

The  meal  proceeded  without  further  disturbing  remarks ;  and  as 
after  dinner  little  Alice  was  invited  to  the  kitchen  to  feed  the  kitten 
while  the  hostesses  cleared  the  table,  I  had  time  to  go  to  my  room,  lock 
the  door,  and  apply  a  match  to  the  picture  which  resembled  two  differ- 
ent men.  I  even  softly  crumbled  the  dharred  remains  into  a  tiny  heap 
of  ashes,  and,  provokingly  enough,  dropped  a  tear  upon  them.  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  mean  to  cry  over  a  lost  love, — ^the  memory  of  a  man 
who  had  for  years  been  another  woman's  husband, — ^yet  somehow  it 
happened.  Tears  are  most  unreasoning  things :  they  persist  in  follow- 
ing one  another  even  when  they  can't  help  knowing  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  the  more  unconscious  one  tries  to  be  of  their  presence  the  more  they 
persist  in  reddening  the  eyes.  Fortunately,  a  child  as  young  as  Alice 
would  not  notice  that  I  had  been  crying :  so  I  hastened  to  wipe  my  eyes 
and  cool  them  with  a  damp  handkerchief,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  little 
footsteps  on  the  floor  below  I  hastened  to  hum  a  tune  and  to  b^in  a 
water-color  sketch  of  the  scene  from  the  window  in  front  of  me.  It 
was  not  difficult  work  at  the  start,  for  a  single  tone  of  green  answered  for 
the  mass  of  old  spruces  which  shut  out  everything  else  but  blue  sky.  As 
the  child  bounced  into  the  room  and  saw  what  I  was  doing,  she  uttered 
a  long-drawn  "  Oh-h !"  and  stood  motionless,  though  she  broke  the 
silence  every  two  or  three  moments  by  softly  murmuring,  "  Dear  me !" 
"  Gracious !"  "  Well,  I  never !"  or  some  similar  expression  of  wonder. 
When  finally  I  stopped  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  sketch,  she  said, — 

"Dat's  just  too  lovely  for  anyfin'.  I  fink  you  might  let  me  bring 
up  Mistress  Drusilla  ana  Miss  I)orcas  to  look  at  it.  Dey  don't  have 
lots  to  make  'em  happy,  you  know :  dey  don't  have  noffin'  but  me." 

"  They  shall  see  it,  dear,  when  it  is  done.  You  shall  give  it  to 
them." 

"  Oh,  you  dear,  good  old  fing !"  the  child  exclaimed,  throwing  her 
arms  around  me.  "  But  don't  you  fink  'twould  make  'em  happier  to 
see  it  growin'  ?  It's  so  perfectly  wonderful  to  see  a  lot  of  out-doors 
grow  on  a  piece  of  paper  dat  way." 

"Very  well,  dear :  you  may  ask  them  to  come  up  if  you  like." 

"  Goody,  goody,  goody  1"  Away  went  little  Alice,  and  several 
minutes  afterwards  the  two  old  sisters  came  in  as  softly  as  if  they  feared 
they  might  break  the  picture  if  they  made  a  noise.  They  were  as 
much  pleased  as  any  artist  could  have  hoped  :  so  what  I  haa  b^un  in 
desperation  I  b^an  to  finish  with  extreme  care.    A  ring  at  the  door 
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called  them  away  suddenly,  and  no  sooner  bad  thqr  departed  than  the 
child  said,  timidly, — 

"  Don't  it  need  to  get  dry  before  you  finish  it?" 

"Yes,  dear/^ 

"Den  let  it  rest  a  little  while,  can't  you,  an'  make  my  £sthver's 
picture  back  right  again/' 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  dear"  (I  really  was  sorry  for  her  sake),  "  but — ^I 
b^n  doing  something  to  it  as  soon  as  I  came  up,  and  somehow  I 
spoiled  it  entirely." 

"  So  it  can't  be  fixed,  nohow  ?" 

"  Nohow,  dear." 

."  Dat's  too  bad,"  she  said,  gravely,  as  she  seated  herself  on  the  bed. 
I  was  greatly  relieved  at  finding  her  take  the  announcement  so  calmly, 
and  told  myself,  as  I  went  on  with  my  sketch,  that  I  might  have  ex- 
pected as  much ;  children's  thoughts  are  short-lived.  Soon,  however,  a 
strange  sound  from  the  bed  made  me  turn  quickly  and  behold  little 
Alice  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Seeing  that  I  noticed  her, 
she  sobbed, — 

"  I  ain't  seen  my  fahver  in — four  whole  days,  an'— dat  picture  was 
'most  as  good  as  seein'  him  again,  an' — I's  been  finkin'  alx>ut  it  ever 
since  you  said  you  could  make  it  over  again,  an' — an'  I  can't !  Oh, 
dear,  dear !" 

"  You  poor,  dear  child,"  said  I,  hastening  to  comfort  her ;  "  it  is 
too  bad ;  but  just  think  how  you'll  see  your  fether  himself  pretty  soon, 
instead  of  an  old  piece  of  paper." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I  did— oh,  I  did  want  to  see  dat  picture  again, — 
so  much  1"    Then  came  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 

"  Alice,  dear,"  I  whispered,  in  desperation,  fearing  my  landladies 
might  return,  "  if  I  try  to  make  a  picture  just  like  it  again,  will  you 
promise  not  to  talk  about  it, — ^to  anybody?  I  don't  like  to  have  my 
pictures  talked  about, — by  any  one." 

"  I'll  promise,"  she  exclaimed,  springing  up.  "  I'll  promise,  certain 
sure." 

I  reseated  myself  qiiickly,  and  b^an  to  draw.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  outline  the  face  I  remembered  so  well,  yet  I  did  it  with  a  feeling  of 
savage  desperation,  wishing  heartily  that^  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
resemblance  in  the  world.  As  I  dropped  my  pencil  to  take  a  softer  one 
for  shading,  a  little  hand  stole  in  front  of  me,  took  the  paper,  and 
kissed  it  repeatedly.     I  attempted  to  take  it  back,  saying, — 

"  It  isn^t  finished  yet,  dear." 

"  It's  finished  enoueh  for  me,"  the  child  replied,  still  retaining  the 
picture.     "  Dear  old  fahver !    Don't  you  fink  he's  lovely  ?" 

"  I  think  he — the  picture — is  fine-looking,"  I  admitted. 

"Den  why  don't  you  kiss  it?"  she  asked.  "I  don't  see  how  you 
can  help  it?" 

Then,  suiting  the  action  to  the  thought,  she  held  the  picture  in  front 
of  me,  while  with  one  chubby  hand  she  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

John  Mohbertom. 
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36.    When4X  (he  expressions^  take  (he  oak^f 

A  oommon  feature  of  the  dances,  or  "balls/'  given  by  oar  colored  brethren 
is  the  cake-walk.  This  is  a  sort  of  march,  eencSrally  at  the  beginning  of  the 
entertainment,  at  the  end  of  which  the  couple  whose  carriage  and  appearance 
are  adjudged  by  the  umpire  to  be  best — who  are,  if  one  may  say  it^  the  best 
■teppeiB — ^reoeiye  as  a  pnze  a  large  cake,  and  they  are  said  by  the  others  to  "*  take 
the  cake."  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  origin  of  our 
slang  phrase.  And  yet  that  a  respectable  antiquity  might  be  claimed  for  the 
expression  is  shown  by  the  following  stanza  from  '*  A  rleasant  Qrove  of  New 
Fancies,"  1667 : 

At  atool-ball,  Luoia,  let  oi  play 

For  fugar,  oakes,  and  wine, 
Or  for  a  tansy  let  ns  par, 
The  I088  be  mine  or  thine. 

From  "Gerard's  Herball,"  1633,  we  learn  that  "In  the  spring-time  are 
made  with  the  leaves  hereof  newly  sprung  up,  and  with  ^s,  cake9,  or  tansies, 
which  be  pleasant  in  taste,  and  good  for  the  stomacke ;"  and  another  old  writer, 
speaking  of  the  tenets  of  the  Puritans,  says,  "  All  games  where  there  is  any 
hazard  of  loss  are  strictly  forbidden ;  not  so  much  as  a  eame  of  stool-ball  for  a 
tansay."  And  Brand  quotes  Aubanus  as  saying  that  at  uie  Easter  season  there 
were  foot-courses  in  the  meadows  in  which  the  victors  carried  off  each  a  cake, 
given  to  be  run  for  by  some  better  sort  of  person  in  the  neighborhood. — Owego. 

This  expression  comes  from  a  ceremonv,  very  popular  among  the  negroes  of 
this  country,  called  a  "  caie-walk"  in  which  a  prize  consisting  of  an  elaborately 
frosted  cake  is  presented  to  the  successful  competitors.  A  few  years  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  one  of  these  performances,  and  found  it  diverting  in 
the  extreme.  A  lar^  space  having  been  cleared  on  the  lawn,  a  circular  track 
was  marked  out,  which  was  to  be  traversed  by  the  walkers.  *  In  the  centre  of 
this  circle,  on  a  raised  stand  which  was  profusely  decorated  with  greens  and 
festoons  of  colored  tissue-paper^  reposed  the  cake :  it  resembled  a  cart-wheel  in 
its  dimensions,  and  was  the  joint  production  of  several  of  the  participants.  The 
walking  was  aone  in  couples,  and  each  damsel  drew  her  companion  (of  the 
opposite  sex)  bv  lot  The  cake  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  pair  of  pedestrians 
who,  because  of  their  graceful  carriage  and  pleasing  attire,  should  be  aeemed  the 
most  worthy  of  the  reward.  Each  maid  hung  coquettishly  upon  the  arm  of  her 
&te- elected  swain,  endeavoring  to  tread  with  dignity  and  grace;  not  forgetting, 
meanwhile,  to  display  the  splendors  of  her  raiment.  As  three  unhappy  umpires 
took  their  positions,  about  a  dozen  couples  started  on  their  excursion  around  the 
cake,  accompanied  by  the  music  of  two  fiddles  and  the  sound  of  their  own 
voices  lifted  in  the  strains  of  a  fiuniliar  negro  melody.  Bound  and  round  they 
went,  until  they  and  their  judges  were  weary ;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  pro- 
cession halted,  and  the  umpires,  removing  the  cake  m)m  its  eminence,  presented 
it,  with  a  few  remarks,  to  the  successful  candidates,  who  were  then  publicly 
acknowledged,  by  reason  of  their  superior  grace  and  taste,  to  have  won  or  taken 
the  €ake.—VAYVQ. 

37.    WhatistheLmdonSUmef 

London  Stone  is,  at  present,  "  a  cubic  foot  of  oolite"  which  is  built  into  a 
niche  in  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  Church  of  St  Swithin  and  St  Marv 
Bothaw,  in  Gannon  Street,  London.  During  most  of  the  vear  a  fruiterer's  booth 
stands  in  frt>nt  of  it,  and  the  grating  which  protects  it  is  hung  with  bunches  of 
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twine,  while  the  stone  itself  is  made  the  receptacle  for  a  pile  of  paper  bags.  The 
stone  is  of  interest  because  of  its  place  in  history  and  for  the  mass  of  tradition 
which  ffathers  round  it  The  pillar,  of  which  there  now  remains  only  this  frag- 
ment^ formerly  stood  in  Cannon  Street,  on  what  was,  before  the  fire,  the  highest 
ground  within  the  walls  of  London.  Stowe  describes  it  as  *'  pitcn^  upright, 
a  great  stone  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep,  fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  so 
strongly  set  that  if  carts  do  run  against  it  through  negligence,  the  wheels  be 
broken  and  the  stone  itself  be  unshaken.'' 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street  (according  to  some,  this  would  have  been  the  middle  of  the  Roman 
**  Watling  Street''),  when  it  was  removed  to  the  north  side,  near  die  curb.  After 
fifty  years  of  wear  and  tear  in  this  spot,  it  was  condemned  as  ''  a  nuisance  and 
obstruction,"  and  it  was  then  set  against  the  wall  of  the  church  above-mentioned, 
its  top  encased  in  another  stone,  it  is  said  that  it  was  saved  from  destruction  at 
this  time  only  by  the  exertions  of  a  printer  of  Sherburne,  named  Th.  Maiden. 
But  it  was  still  thought  to  be  an  obstruction,  and  the  remaining  fragment  was 
finally  built  into  its  present  position, — an  ignominious  end  for  a  monument  once 
held  in  great  veneration. 

As  to  where  the  stone  came  from,  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  set  up,  history 
is  silent.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is,  perhaps,  m  tne  Saxon  charters.  The 
manuscript  gospel  book  given  to  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  by  Athelstan,  re- 
feiB  to  it  as  a  well-known  landmark.  The  chroniclers  say  or  the  great  fire  of 
Stephen's  time  that  it  broke  out  near  London  Stone ;  and  Fitz-Alwyne,  the  first 
mayor  of  London,  was  called  "  the  Draper  of  London  Stone." 

As  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  stone  was  set,  there  has  been  much  specula- 
tion. Brewer,  following  some  of  the  old  authorities,  confidently  afilrms  that  it 
was  a  Roman  millianr,  and  that  from  it  all  the  roads  of  the  province  were 
measured ;  but,  even  if  this  be  true,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Romans  thus  miide 
use  of  a  monument  that  they  found  already  standing.  King^  in  his  "Muni- 
menta  Antiqua,"  says  that  it  *'  was  plainly  deemed  a  record  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity." and  that  it  evidently  **  had  some  more  ancient  and  peculiar  designation 
than  tnat  of  having  been  a  Roman  milliary,  even  if  it  ever  were  used  for  that 
purpose  afterwards."  When  Sir  Christopher  Wren  changed  the  grade  of  the 
streets,  after  the  great  fire,  he  found  the  foundations  so  extensive  that  he  was 
convinced  that  it  must  have  once  been  enclosed  in,  or  a  part  of,  some  large  build- 
ing. There  is  a  tradition  that  the  British  kinn  took  their  oaths  here  on  their 
accession ;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  borne  out  by  tne  fietct  that  Jack  Cade  is  said  to 
have  advanced  to  it  and,  striking  his  sword  upon  it,  said,  *'  Now  is  Mortimer 
Lord  of  the  city."  The  following  extracts  from  ^'Pasquill  and  Marforius" 
(London,  1589)  point  to  the  same  thing :  **  Setup  thu  biU  at  London  Slane.  Let 
it  be  doone  soilemnlv  with  drum  and  trumpet,  and  looke  you  advance  my 
cullours  on  the  top  or  the  steeple  right  over  against  it."  "  if  it  please  them 
these  daric  winter  nights  to  sticke  uppe  their  papers  uppon  London  Stone." 

One  tradition  says  that  it  was  brought  from  the  walls  of  Troy  by  Brutus,  the 
grandson  of  Mneas  and  founder  of  the  British  nation,  and  laid  on  the  altar  of 
the  temple  of  Diana  which  stood  at  this  spot. 

That  the  stone  was  anciently  considered  the  palladium  of  London  is  shown 
by  the  following  old  saying : 

**  So  long  as  the  stone  of  Brutus  is  safe,  so  long  shall  London  flourish*" — 

OWfiQO. 

38.    WheM^e  the  eoppreaaum  ^^  where  the  shoe  pinchet^^  f 

In  Plutarch's  life  of  Panlns  .Smilius  is  the  following  (Langhome's  trans- 
lation, 1822) :  "  His  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  rapirius  Maso,  a  man 
of  consular  dignity.  After  he  had  lived  with  her  a  long  time  in  wedlock,  he 
divorced  her,  though  she  had  brought  him  very  fine  chUdren ;  for  she  was  mother 
to  the  illustrious  &ipio.  and  to  Fabius  Maximus.  The  reason  of  this  separation 
history  does  not  recora ;  but  with  respect  to  divorces  in  general,  the  account 
wl^ch  a  certain  Roman,  who  put  away  his  wife,  gave  of  his  own  case  seems  to 
have  been  ftjust  one.  .  When  his  friends  remonstrated  and  asked  him,  *  Was  she 
not  &ir?    Was  she  not  chaste?    Was  she  not  firuitful?'  he  held  out  his  shoe^ 
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«&d  said^  'Ib  it  not  hanclBomeT  Ib  it  not  new?'  Yet  none  knows  wliere  it 
pinches,  Dot  he  that  wean  it.' '' 

Langhome  adds  in  a  note.  ''M.  Bicard,  with  some  others,  thinks  it  not 
improbable  Uiat  the  author  of  thb  observation  was  Paulas  iEmilius  himself." 

The  I^Mmish  proverb  is. — 
•  ''  Cada  uno  sabe  adonae  lo  aprieta  el  zapato."    ''  The  wearer  best  knows 
where  the  shoe  wrings  him." — Bohn't ''  Handbook  of  Jhrwerbi"  1855,  reprinted 
fiom  Bay's  '*  Collection/'  1670. 

Chancer  says  ("  Canterbury  Tales/'  6074),— 

•*Ww,  Qod  it  wot,  he  lat  fiU  stUl  and  song, 
Whoi  that  hii  toho  ftil  bitterly  him  wrong." 

"  I  wot  weel  where  mv  ain  shoe  binds  meJ^'—Sootch. 
Eiakine  used  to  say  that  when  the  hour  came  for  all  secrets  to  be  revealed, 
we  should  know  why  shoes  are  always  too  tight — 0ns  of  a  Thousand. 

89.  Who  18  mid  to  have  been  the  original  of  Thackeray'a  Blcmche 
Amoryf 

Olive  Oldsohoors  answer  oontains  about  all  that  is  known  authori- 
tatively on  this- subject  But  the  extracts  from  Miss  Thackeray's  letter, 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  answer  to  our  first  question,  should  also 
be  referred  to. 

A  Miss  Blanche  Stanley  [says  Olive  Oldschool]  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  this  character. 

She  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  Thackeray's  letters  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  as  "  Poor 

little  B 1  does  anybody  suppose  I  should  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  write  verses 

to  her?  I  never  wrote  her  a  line;  I  once  drew  a  picture  in  her  music-book, 
a  caricature  of  a  spooney  song,  in  which  I  laughed  at  her,  as  has  been  my  prac- 
tice, alas  I" 

Mrs.  Carlyle  also  alludes  to  this  "  poor  little  B ,"  in  a  letter  addressed 

to  her  uncle  written  later,  thus, — 

*'Have  you  been  reading  Thackeray's  Pendennis?  If  so,  you  have  made 
acquaintance  with  Blanche  Amory ;  and  when  I  tell  ^ou  that  my  young  lady  of 
last  week  is  the  original  of  that  portrait,  you  will  give  me  jo^  that  she,  lady's 

maid,  and  infinite  ba^age  are  all  gone.    Not  that  the  poor  httle is  auite 

such  a  little  devil  as  Thackeray,  who  has  detested  her  from  a  child,  has  here 
represented ;  but  the  looks,  the  manners,  the  wiles,  the  lanne$,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  are  a  perfect  likeness." 

In  another  letter  written  by  Thackeray,  he  says, — 

"  At  the  train  whom  do  you  think  I  found  ?    Miss  Q ,  who  says  she  is 

Blanche  Amory,  and  I  think  she  is  Blanche  Amory, — amiable  at  times,  amusing, 
clever,  and  depraved.  We  talked  and  persiflated  all  the  way  to  London,  and  the 
idea  of  her  wul  help  me  to  a  good  chapter,  in  which  I  will  make  Pendennis  and 
Blanche  play  at  bemg  in  love ;  such  a  wicked,  fidse,  humbugging  London  love 
as  two  btaU  London  people  might  act,  and  half  deceive  themsSves  that  they 
were  in  earnest" 

This  **  Miss  Q **  was  another  person  altogether,  but  in  some  wavs,  evi- 

dentlVy  so  like  "  poor  little  Blanche"  that  she  discovered  the  resemblance  herself. 
'Most  persons  agree  in  saying  that  Thackeray  usuaUy  had  more  than  one 

original  for  a  character,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  given  Miss  G^ one  chapter 

as  Blanche  Amory.  But  *'poor  little  Blanche"  Stanley  is  undoubtedly  the 
original  of  the  character.— Olfvb  Oldschool. 

40.  What  18  a  Bezant,  a/nd  what  ceremony  i8  associated  with  it  t 

Bezants  were  gold  coins  struck  at  Byzantium  by  Gonstantine.  They,  or  the 
gold  drdes  representing  them,  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  were  curr^t  there  firom  the  ninth  century,  and  in  England  until  super- 
seded by  the  gold  noble  of  Edward  III.    They  varied  in  value  from  about 
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fifteen  pounds  at  first,  to  the  worth  of  an  English  eoyereign  or  half-soyei^eign  or 
even  less.  There  were  also  silver  bezants.  The  offering  of  gold  made  by  the 
English  king  at  the  altar  when  he  receiyed  the  sacrament  or  at  festivals— some- 
times a  wedge  valued  at  thirty  pounds — ^was  also  called  a  **  bezant"  so  late  as 
1762. 

But  the  Bezant  of  the  question,  no  doubt,  concerns  the  ceremony  growing 
out  of  the  method  by  which,  from  time  immemorial  down  to  so  late  a  period  as 
1830,  the  town  of  Shaftesbury,  in  Dorset,  England,  was  compelled  to  supply 
itseli  with  water. 

This  town  stands  on  a  high  hill,  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period  all 
the  water  was  brought  on  horseback  from  Motcombe  Manor,  at  Enmore  Green, 
a  hamlet  in  the  yalley.  The  "  bezant"  was  the  tribute  or  acknowledgment  paia 
for  this  privilege  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  custom  reach^  back  far 
beyond  any  record  of  it.  The  first  written  authority  occurs  in  1527,  when  some 
detail  of  its  observance  is  given.  The  ceremony  of  its  presentation  formerly 
took  place  in  May,  on  Holy-Cross  Day,  but  in  1662  the  time  was  altered  to  the 
Monday  in  Rogation  Week.  At  one  o'clock  the  villagers  assembled  on  Enmore 
Green  and  amused  themselves  with  sports  and  dancing  until  two  o'clock,  the 
hour  for  the  presentation.  Meanwhile,  the  mayor  of  Shaftesbury  had  prepared 
the  '*  bezant,"  which  was  a  kind  of  trophy,  somewhat  resembling  a  palm-tree  in 
shape,  surmounted  by  a  gold  crown,  and  by  the  arms  of  the  town  and  corporation, 
— ^the  first  a  lion  rampant,  pawing  a  tree  with  a  dove  in  its  top,  and  the  last 
a  cross  between  two  fleurs-de-lis  and  two  leopards'  faces.  This  trophy  was 
gay  with  ribbons  and  peacocks'  feathers,  and  to  it  were  fastened  rings,  medals, 

Elate,  jewels,  coins,  etc.,  often  of  great  value,  that  were  loaned  for  the  occasion 
y  the  sentry  of  l^e  neighborhood.    There  was  also  provided  a  penny  loaf,  a 
gallon  of  ale,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  calf  s  head,  uncooked. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Shaftesburv  formed  in  procession,  attended  by 
music  and  mace-bearers,  and  accompanied  by  a  man  and  woman  fantastically 
dressed,  chosen  to  represent  a  lord  and  lady.  On  their  way  these  last  personages 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe  and  the  tabor.  Thus  the  bezant  and  its  appur- 
tenances were  carried  to  Enmore  Green  and  there  presented  to  the  stewara  of 
Motcombe  Manor,  acting  in  behalf  of  his  lord,  with  the  request  that  Shaftes- 
bury might  use  the  wells  for  another  year.  The  steward  accepted  the  gifis,  and, 
granting  the  request  in  his  lord's  name,  returned  the  bezant,  while  keeping  the 
other  tnings  for  his  own  use.  Usually  he  added  a  donation  of  bread  and  beer 
fbr  the  people,' and  then  the  procession  returned  to  the  town  hall. 

Probably  this  tribute  or  trophy  received  its  name  from  the  earlier  custom  of 
paying  (or  offering)  a  gold  coin  of  that  name  for  the  water-privilege  to  the  Lord 
of  Motcombe.  In  1830  the  manor  and  the  town  came  under  the  same  proprietor, 
making  the  tribute  unnecessary.  Moreover,  the  town  is  now  well  supplied  with 
water  from  an  artesian  well,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
its  present  owner.— McNox. 


4L  What  event  is  celebrated  in  Longfellow^ a  "  Hymn  of  the  Mora- 
vian  Nv/n^'  t 

The  consecration  of  Pulaski's  Banner  is  said  in  the  title  to  be  the  occuBion 
of  the  poem,  but  the  incident  present  to  the  imagination  of  the  voung  collegian 
and  poet  was  quite  different  from  the  real  one,  and  was  evoked  by  a  mistake,  or 
slip  of  the  pen. 

Beading  one  day  in  the  North  Amerioan  Review  the  statanent  that ''  the  stand- 
ard of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski's  legion  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  silk  embroidered 
b^  the  Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,"  Longfellow  saw  in  poetic 
vision  and  reproduced  in  verse  the  scene  described  in  the  '*  Hymn." 

The  word  "  nuns,"  however,  should  have  been  "sisters,"  for  the  Moravians 
at  Bethlehem  are  Protestants  of  the  simplest  faith  and  plainest  religious  service ; 
and  the  real  transaction  was  a  very  simple  affair.  Count  Pulaski,  the  brave 
Polish  officer  who  came  to  aid  our  cause  m  the  Revolutionair  War,  recruited  a 
body  of  cavalry,  called  Pulaski's  Le^on,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  partly  in  the 
neighborhood  or  Bethlehem,  and  while  there  employed  some  of  tne  good  Mo- 
ravian Sisters,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  their  frugal  income  by  needle- 
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irosk,  to  make  for  him  a  small  flag  or  pennon,  to  be  attached  to  a  lance.  With 
his  troop  he  was  ordered  the  next  year  to  South  Carolina,  and  fell  at  the  si^e 
of  Savannah. 

The  making  of  the  flag  was  not  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  of  practical  need 
on  both  sides.  There  was  no  choral  service,  no  censer,  or  altar,  or  dim,  mysteri- 
ons  aisle, — no  consecration  of  the  flaff  at  all,— nor  was  it  large  enough  to  drape 
the  bier  or  be  ''the  martial  cloak  ana  shroud"  of  the  warrior  fidlen  in  battle.— 
McNox. 


OUE  MONTHLY  GOSSIP 
WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bt  this  time  it  is  probable  that  all  election-bets  have  been  settled  and  the 
carnival  of  folly  which  winds  up  a  Presidential  campaign  is  over.  Never  before 
has  BO  laige  a  number  of  odd  and  absurd  wagers  been  laid,  and  never  before  has 
the  public  taken  so  much  interest  in  them.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  were 
for  two  days  kept  in  a 'state  of  anxious  suspense  as  to  whether  a  certain  sup- 
porter of  Cleveland  would  or  would  not  live  up  to  agreement, — shave  one-half 
of  his  £Bice  and  appear  in  public  with  only  one  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  whiskers. 
There  were  interviews  a  column  long  with  himself  and  his  wife,  with  the  victori- 
ous better  and  his  wife.  Finally  it  was  announced  that  the  victor  had  generously 
absolved  his  fidend,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  In  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
on  November  27,  twenty-five  hundred  people  gathered  at  Taylor's  Opera-House 
to  see  "  Ben"  Walton,  a  prominent  contractor,  pay  an  election-bet  In  case  of 
Cleveland's  defeat  he  had  agreed  to  play  a  hand-organ  in  the  Opera-House  in 
the  dress  of  an  Italian  brigand.  Tickets  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  went  to 
charity.  "The  uproar,"  says  the  local  report,  "was  so  great  that  the  music 
could  not  be  heard  half  the  time.  It  was  increased  when  the  crowds  in  the 
boxes  began  to  throw  nickels  and  quarters  at  the  organist,  and  a  perfect  shower 
of  the  pieces  descended  from  the  galleries."  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  "  Mr. 
,  Walton  has  rendered  himself  so  popular  by  the  manly  way  in  which  he  paid  the 
election-bet  that  he  can  hav«  any  office  he  wants  here." 

The  wagering  of  money  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  with  the  English-speak- 
ing races  from  the  time  of  William  III.,  when  it  suddenly  became  the  rage.  It 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  stubborn  and  impatient  of 
contradiction,  anxious  to  cut  argument  short,  and  ready  to  punish  the  holder 
of  erroneous  opinions.  The  rapid  rise  of  the  London  clubs  which  in  the  reign 
of  George  HI.  had  superseded  the  old  coffee-houses  was  largely  due  to  the  fisict 
that  they  provided  the  world  of  fashion  with  a  central  office  for  making  wagers 
and  a  registry  for  recording  them.  The  betting-books  still  in  existence  at 
Brooks's  club  form  a  volume  of  unequalled  interest.  Fifty  guineas  that  Lord 
Ilchester  gives  his  first  vote  in  opposition  and  hits  eight  out  of  his  first  ten 
pheasants ;  three  hundred  to  fifty  from  a  bachelor  nobleman  that  four  persons 
named  are  married  before  he  is ;  a  hundred  guineas  on  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's 
life  against  Lord  Palmeiston's.  The  betting  was  hottest  in  war-time  and  during 
the  trial  of  some  noted  criminal.  The  old  yellow  leaves  are  scored  thick  with 
bets  that  one  of  the  Perreaus  would  be  hanged ;  that  neither  of  them  would  be 
banged ;  that  Dr.  Dodd  would  be  executed  within  two  months ;  that  he  would 
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cheat  the  gallows  by  suicide;  that  if  he  killed  himself  it  woald  be  by  pistol  and 
not  by  poison. 

A  &vorite  fonn  of  betting  was  the  offering  of  large  odds  on  some  very  im- 
probable contingency.  Thus,  Fitzgerald  laid  five  hundred  guineas  to  ten  that 
none  of  the  cabinet  would  be  beheaded  by  that  day  three  years.  Such  bets 
often  involved  the  passing  of  ready  money  to  the  person  who  took  the  odds. 
Thus,  "  Lord  Clermont  has  given  Mr.  Crawford  ten  guineas  upon  condition  of 
receiving  five  hundred  firom  him  whenever  Mr.  Charles  Fox  shall  be  worth 
£100,000,  clear  of  debts."  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  himself,  gives  a  guinea  to  Mr.  Croft 
on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  "  whenever  Mr,  Croft  forgets  two  by  honors  in ' 
Mr.  Fox's  presence."  During  Fox's  lifetime  no  name  was  so  firequent  as  his 
both  as  the  subject  and  the  maker  of  bets.  He  was  especially  fond  of  wagers 
whose  settlement  depended  upon  an  antecedent  condition.  ''  Mr.  E.  Foley  bets 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  fifty  guineas  England  is  at  war  with  France  this  day  two  years, 
supposing  Louis  XY.  dead."  "  Lord  Ossory  bets  Mr.  Charles  Fox  one  hundred 
guineas  to  ten  that  Dr.  North  is  not  Bishop  of  Durham  this  day  two  months, 
provided* the  present  bishop  dies  within  that  time." 

There  was  no  event  or  experience  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  existence 
which  was  too  delicate  or  sacred  for  speculation.  It  was  in  allusion  to  quite  the 
most  innocent  class  of  such  wagers  that  Lord  Mountford,  when  asked  whether 
his  daughter  was  going  to  present  him  with  a  grandchild,  replied,  "  Upon  my 
word  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  bet  upon  it."  But  the  law,  which  previous  to 
1845  recognized  the  validity  of  wagers,  refused  to  countenance  them  if  against 
the  principles  of  morality,  public  decency,  or  sound  policy.  A  wager  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  die  was  set  aside  as  illegal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  gave  one  of  the  parties  an  interest  in  the  speedy  death  of  a  man 
much  exposed  to  hazard.  So  likewise  was  a  wager  between  two  coach-proprie- 
tors whether  or  not  a  particular  person  would  go  by  one  of  their  coaches,  because 
it  might  expose  that  person  to  inconvenience.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  laid  down 
as  a  conunon-law  rule  that  bets  are  illegal  if  they  concern  the  age,  height,  weight, 
circumstances,  or  situation  of  any  person,  married  or  single,  native  or  foreigner, 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Many  odd  bets  have  been  made  as  to  the  possibility  of  certain  feats.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  a  gentieman  wagered  that  he  could  jump 
into  water  seven  feet  deep  with  all  his  usual  clothing  on  and  undress  himself 
completely.  He  won  his  wager.  A  butcher,  in  the  same  reign,  undertook  to 
cross  the  Thames  in  his  wooden  tray.  Using  his  hands  as  paddles,  he  made  the 
passage  firom  Somerset  Stairs  to  the  Surrey  side.  The  chroniclers  record  that 
seventy  boat-loads  of  spectators  were  present,  and  bets  to  the  aggr^ate  amount 
of  more  than  one  thousand  guineas  depended  on  the  event.  A  gentleman  under- 
took to  stand  a  whole  day  on  London  Bridge  with  a  tray  full  of  sterling  sover- 
eigns and  fail  to  find  customers  for  them  at  a  penny  apiece.  He  won  the  wager, 
the  passers-by  believing  that  he  was  trying  to  cheat  them  with  brass  imitations. 
At  five  o'clock  on  a  June  morning  in  1811  two  Southdown  sheep  were  shorn ; 
the  wool  was  washed,  carded,  stubbed,  roved,  spun,  and  woven ;  the  cloth  was 
scoured,  fulled,  tented,  raised,  sheared,  dyed,  and  dressed ;  and  at  half-past  six 
the  same  evening  the  wool  which  had  clad  the  sheep  in  the  morning  was  worn 
as  A  dress-suit  at  lus  own  dinner-table  by  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  must 
have  eaten  his  dinner  with  a  light  heart  and  a  brisk  appetite,  for  he  had  won  a 
thousand  guineas  on  a  wager. 
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A  carious  bet,  exemplifying  the  thoronghneM  and  eflldencx  of  oar  poetel 
■eryice,  was  recently  recorded  in  the  BotUm  Omrier,  A  New  York  caller  told 
the  editor  that  he  had  bet  he  woald  receive  a  letter  posted  in  Paris  and  addressed 
simply  with  his  name  and  America.  He  laid  Afty  dollars  to  twenty  dollais  on 
this,  and  twenty  dollars  to  fifty  dollars  that  it  would  be  delivered  to  him  as  a 
fbst  tirial  on  the  part  of  the  poet-office  authorities.  His  name  was  not  an  unosual 
one,  nor  was  he  acquainted  with  the  postal  clerks  in  New  York  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  explanation  was  simple  enough :  "  The  European  mails  naturally  come 
to  New  York,  and  the  post-office  people  try  the  directory  before  they  send  a  letter 
to  the  Dead-Letter  Office.  My  name  happens  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
the  directory,  and  so  they  tried  me  first,  just  ss  I  supposed  they  wouldi  I  took 
my  chances,  of  course,  but  I  won  all  the  same." 

What  was  the  ''  Thundering  Legion"  ?  A.  8.  K. 

According  to  a  popular  legend,  the  name  of  Thundering  Legion  (L.,  Legio 
FitkninaUi)  was  g^ven  to  the  Twelfth  Legion  of  the  Roman  army  undo:  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Quad!  in  A.D.  174.  The  army  was  shut  up 
in  a  defile,  where  it  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  water.  In  this  extremity  the 
Twelfth  Legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christian  soldiers,  fell  on  their  knees. 
Their  prayer  was  followed  by  a  refreshing  shower,  at  the  same  time  that  a  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  fell  upon  the  enemy  and  dispersed  them.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  event  the  Emperor  gave  those  soldiers  the  name  of  the 
"  Thundering  Legion"  and  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
The  story  gained  wide  credence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  century,  chiefly 
through  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  who  refers  to  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  as 
then  extant,  in  which  the  facts  were  all  given.  And  indeed  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  has  a  certain  basis  of  truth  (see  Merivale,  vol.  vii.  p.  467),  susceptible, 
if  the  reader  chooses,  of  a  purely  natural  explanation ;  but  the  story  errs  in  this 
at  least,  that  the  Legio  ^dminaUa  enjoyed  its  title  long  before  the  reign  of  Marcos 
Aurelius,  from  the  days  of  Nero  even. 

Who  was  Kaiser  Heradius?  A.  M.  M. 

Heraelius,  according  to  a  German  legend  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  widow  who,  with  his  consent,  gave  away  all  her  goods  to 
ths  po(Nr,  and  so  reduced  them  both  to  penury.  Heradius  beoune  a  slave  in  the 
service  of  an  imperial  chamberlain.  Now  firom  his  birth  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  discerning  the  hidden  worth  of  stones  and  of  horses,  and  the  secret  thoughts 
of  women.  He  gave  prooft  of  his  powers  before  the  emperor  Phocas.  Selecting 
what  appeared  to  be  the  most  worthless  stone  and  horse  in  a  number  of  both,  he 
made  them  enact  marvels.  As  a  bride  for  the  Emperor  he  chose  a  low-bom 
damsel  named  Athenais,  passing  over  all  the  proud  ladies  of  the  court,  for 
well  he  knew  there  was  no  chaste  one  among  them.  The  Emperor  lived  happily 
with  his  spouse  for  some  years,  and  was  then  called  off  to  battle.  Contrary  to 
Heraclins's  advice,  he  immured  Athenais  in  a  tower,  so  that  she  might  not  be 
tempted  to  sin  in  his  absence ;  but  this  overcareftdness  piqued  her  pride,  and  she 
dishonored  her  husband  through  the  aid  of  an  old  woman  named  Morphea. 
.  Heraelius  discovered  the  truth  as  soon  as  he  laid  eyes  on  her  again,  and  by  his 
advice  the  Emperor  divorced  her  and  o^arried  her  to  her  lover.  Phocas  soon 
after  died,  and  fleraclins  was  made  Emperor  in  his  stead,  recovering  in  a  great 
war  the  Holy  Rood  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Persians.  This  legend  is 
preserved  in  a  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century  called  "Kaiser  Heradias." 
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THE  Oermans  make  a  nice  distinction  between  Mann  and  Menseh^  the  former 
meaning  the  male  human  being  and  the  latter  the  species,  which  includes  both 
sexes.  In  English  the  one  word  vnan  has  to  serve  a  double  purpose :  it  may  apply 
either  to  the  sex  or  to  the  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  want  of  precision  in  English 
speech,  carping  critics  would  not  have  rendered  necessary  the  following  letter 
from  the  author  of  the  noble  series  of  sonnets  "  To  All  Women"  which  were 
printed  in  our  December  number  : 

"OAtns  UxuL,  CoBUAM,  Albbmarlb  Co.,  YimoiiiiA. 
••28th  of  MoTember,  1888. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Walsh,— 

"  I  have  never  taken  any  notice  of  the  assaults  upon  myself,  but  the  papers 
have  attacked  the  two  last  lines  in  my  sonnets  *  To  All  Women,'  in  a  manner  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  they  consider  me  to  have  been  deliberately  blasphemous 
for  the  sake  of  what  they  term  *  a  play  upon  words.'  This  I  must  answer  and 
correct  if  possible.  So  anxious  am  I  that  no  human  creature  shall  think  that  I 
used  that  sacred  name  lightly,  that  I  desire  to  change  the  last  two  lines  to  the 
following  form : 

'  Christ,  Tboa  didst  dio  for  women  and  for  men, 
Let  me  but  lire  for  women,  die  for  Thee.' 

I  have  never  made  a  concession  to  carping  critics  save  in  this  one  instance,  but  I 
trust  that  you  will  do  me  the  great  service  to  correct  these  lines,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, in  '  Book-Talk,'  and  in  the  next  edition  of  the  December  number. 

"  Believe  me 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Amelie  Rives." 

At  various  times,  in  this  or  other  departments  of  the  magazine,  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  sudden  resuscitation  of  books  that  had  originally  dropped 
still-born  from  the  press  and  for  months  or  years  had  apparently  been  buried 
from  public  view.  Sometimes  this  resuscitation  has  been  effected  by 'the  £Eune 
which  the  author  has  happened  to  win  by  some  succeeding  work.  Thus,  Bret 
Harte's  "  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  had  only  a  mccht  (fesiiine  and  his  '*  Condensed 
Novels"  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  when  the  "  Heathen  Chinee"  suddenly 
made  his  name  a  magic  talisman  that  awakened  the  dead  books  to  a  new  and 
vigorous  existence.  Henry  James  was  unknown  to  the  great  public  long  after 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  "  Roderick  Hudson,"  and  "  The  American"  had  won 
him  the  esteem  of  the  literary  few,  until  the  popularity  of  "  Daisy  Miller"  rouHed 
the  Philistine  to  the  knowledge  that  a  new  genius  had  arisen.  Mallock's  "  New 
Republic"  was  not  even  deemed  worthy  the  compliment  of  republication  in  this 
country  until  his  amusing  little  skit  "The  New  Paul  and  Virginia"  set  all  the 
publishers  upon  the  traces  of  his  past  work.  Prosper  M^rim^s  "  Colomba,"  a 
literary  gem,  proved  a  failure  until  "  Mateo  Falcone,"  an  unpleasant  but  rather 
startling  little  sketch,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  groundlings. 
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Other  works  haye  fiuled  to  attract  attention  at  first  on  account  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  were  published.  In  February,  1874,  Longfellow's  "  Hanging  of 
the  Crane"  disappeared  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Ledger^  and  was  only 
brought  to  light  a  few  months  later  by  Sidney  Woollett,  the  elocutionist,  who 
read  it  as  a  "  new  poem  by  Longfellow"  before  a  cultivated  Boston  audience.  In 
1880  the  publishers  of  !%$  Century  decided  that  a  serial  story  which  had  just 
run  its  course  through  PeUirwtCt  Magazine  was  still  as  good  as  manuscript, 
and  surprised  the  public  with  Mrs.  Burnett's  '*  A  Fair  Barbarian."  In  some 
cases,  books  which  at  first  had  a  languid  circulation  have  been  braced  into 
yigorous  life  by  the  tonic  influence  of  criticism.  The  criticism  need  not  be 
flattering:  bitterness  is  often  as  efiective  in  a  book-notice  as  in  a  medicine. 
To  call  a  book  immoral  in  these  days  b  often  to  insure  its  speedy  sale.  The 
public  buys  jl  book  that  is  vigorously  abused,  though  it  may  feel  righteously 
aggrieved  when  the  abuse  proves  undeserved.  But  even  fiivorable  criticism  has 
been  known  to  help  a  book,  if  the  criticism  comes  from  some  unusual  and 
therefore  interesting  source.  The  astounding  popularity  of  '*  Robert  Elsmere" 
(astounding  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  the  book  deserves  success  and  does  not 
attempt  the  lesser  feat  of  commanding  it), — the  astounding  popularity  of ''  Bobert 
Elsmere"  was  due  more  largely  to  the  public  notice  taken  of  it  by  Gladstone  than 
to  the  &ct  that  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit.  Carlyle  found  his  first  hearty 
admirers  in  America,  and  it  was  the  echoes  of  trans- Atlantic  praise  that,  reaching 
his  countrymen's  ears,  taught  them  a  prophet  was  living  unhonored  in  his  own 
country.  Buskin  and  Mallock  have  also  owed  part  of  their  English  fame  to 
American  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  Walt  Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller 
were  made  popular  in  America  by  British  praise.  A  curious  case  in  point  Lb 
furnished  by  **  Democracy."  That  extremely  clever  book  attracted  little  attention 
on  its  first  appearance.  It  was  praised  by  some  critics  and  damned  by  others, 
little  read  by  the  American  public,  and  entirely  overlooked  by  the  British  pirate. 
Some  years  after,  an  English  critic,  evidently  imbued  with  dislike  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, happened  upon  the  book.  He  may  have  been  attracted  by  its  savage 
denunciations  of  American  politics  and  politicians ;  he  was  evidently  sensible 
to  its  many  merits.  He  expressed  his  appreciation  in  BlachunxxTs  Magazine. 
Other  British  journals  took  up  the  chorus  of  praise.  The  British  pirates  rushed 
in  to  claim  the  prize  which  they  had  formerly  overlooked ;  a  dozen  rival  editions 
were  placed  upon  the  market  by  as  many  publishers.  The  excitement  reached 
this  country ;  people  were  eager  to  see  what  it  was  that  the  British  lion  was 
devouring  with  so  much  gusto ;  the  book  was  bought  and  read  and  discussed, 
and  the  poor  critics  were  forced  to  refurbish  their  old  opinions. 

The  temporary  &ilure  and  the  ultimate  success  of  some  other  fitmous  books 
are  less  easily  explainable.  There  is  ^*  Ben-Hur,"  for  instance,  whose  annual  sales 
at  present  probably  exceed  those  of  any  books  but  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 
The  first  year  after  publication  it  sold  only  about  fifteen  hundred  copies.  Then 
suddenly  and  without  any  warning  the  sales  bounded  upward,  and  have  continued 
their  upward  course  ever  since.  '*  Loma  Doone"  is  another  example.  And  still 
another  is  ''  John  Inglesant"  These  books  at  first  were  &ilures,  in  spite  o^  it 
may  be  because  o^  their  immediate  acceptance  by  the  critics.  They  were  both 
unknown  in  America  for  many  months  after  their  issue.  No  Yankee  publishers 
would  runihe  risk  of  republishing.  As  with  "  Ben-Hur,"  they  climbed  slowly  into 
popukr  itenm    Then  tJhe  non-literary  world  began  to  talk  of  them,  and,  what  is 
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more  gratifying  to  the  sordid  publisher's  soul,  to  buy  them.  They  were  reprinted 
in  this  countiy  in  many  forms,  and  reached  enormous  sales.  Fitzgerald's  trans- 
lation of  Omar  Khayyam's  "  Rubaiyat"  had  to  wait  thirty  years,  had  to  wait  until 
after  the  author's  death,  before  it  received  the  recoguition  it  deserved.  The  first 
edition  was  welcomed  by  a  few  choice  spirits,  Thackeray  among  the  number,  but 
the  public  failed  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  larger  moiety  of  the  published  copies 
found  their  way  into  the  junk-shop.  In  1888  it  was  revived  in  England,  was 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  made  Fitzgerald's  name  known  to  two  continents.  It 
still  remains  a  monumental  example  of  how  a  translator  can  improve  upon  even 
a  great  original,  for  Fitzgerald  is  preferred  by  many  Oriental  scholars  to  Omar 
Khayyam  himself,  and  certainly  other  translations,  which  profess  to  be  more 
literal,  lose  the  nameless  fragrance,  the  overwhelming  power,  of  Fitzgerald's 
verse.  That  marvellously  passionate  drama  the  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren"  of 
Charles  Wells  dropped  dead  from  the  press  in  1880,  and  was  revived  into  im- 
mortality by  Swinburne  in  1888. 

Here  is  ''The  Story  of  an  African  Farm."  It  was  first  published  in  1883. 
It  was  not  a  failure,  for  most  critics  praised  it,  and  the  public  did  not  absolutely 
ignore  it.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  people  have  begun  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  really  great  book.  Perhaps  "  Robert  Elsmere"  helped  to  bring  it 
into  prominence, — *'  Robert  Elsmere,"  which  has  also  done  something  for  "  John 
Ward,  Preacher,"  from  the  fancied  resemblance  between  them.  When  the  query 
"  Have  you  read  *  Robert  Elsmere  ?' "  began  to  acquire  a  flavor  which  the  Oriental 
language  of  the  street  Arab  would  condemn  as  chestnutty,  the  query  "  Have  you 
read  *  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  ?' "  still  held  the  mystic  charm  of  esoteric 
knowledge,  of  recondite  learning,  and  the  questioned  felt  humbled  as  before  a 
superior  if  compelled  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Not  that  the  two  books  are  at  all  alike,  except  that  both  deal  with  modem 
agnosticism.  Mrs.  Ward's  book  is  a  literary  work  of  high  rank,  written  thought- 
fiilly,  wisely,  carefully, — preserving  the  aroma  of  the  midnight  oil.  Miss 
Schreiner's  is  essentially  non-literary,  it  is  crude,  misshapen,  inchoate,  but  it  is 
written  with  passion,  with  tears,  with  a  pen  that  bums  the  paper.  Mrs.  Ward 
will  write  other  books.  Miss  Schreiner  may  never  do  so,  or  if  she  does  they  may 
be  failures.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  every  man  has  it  in  him  to  write  one  book. 
For  every  man's  life  is  a  romance  if  properly  related,  if  he  could  only  throw  the 
light  of  art  upon  the  awful  silence  which  all  of  us— even  the  frivolous,  the  gar- 
ralous,  the  worldly-minded — carry  about  with  us.  The  theologians  say  that  the 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  in  poet  and  clown,  in  saint  and  sinner, 
alike  that  Presence  remains,  and  neither  poet  nor  saint  can  more  than  dimly  utter 
what  clown  and  sinner  feel  with  all  the  poignancy  of  their  being.  Oenius  I  quotha  I 
What  does  the  greatest  genius  know  about  you  or  me,  or  about  the  world  which 
is  the  aggregate  you  and  me?  No  more  than  you  or  I  know,  only  he  has  the  gift 
of  expression  which  you  and  I  lack.  But  sometimes  an  inarticulate  cry  out  of 
the  depths  is  more  potent  and  searching  than  poet's  song.  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm"  is  that  inarticulate  cry. 

It  is  surprising  to  know  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  woman,  for  women 
rarely  unveil  themselves  as  men  do.  Most  of  the  frunous  ''  Oonfessions"  were 
written  by  men:    If  it  is  trae  that  Miss  Soiireiner  was  only  eighteen  when  die 
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produced  it,  then  the  book  it  not  only  a  wonder,  bat  a  phenomenon*  And  yeti 
indeed,  why  should  it  be  a  phenomenon  ?  In  early  youth,  when  the  eye  it  brigfafty 
the  Beneee  freeh,  the  pulse  bounding,  and  the  Tigorous  blood  surging  and  rushing 
as  liquid  fire  through  our  reins,  we  see  and  feel  and  sorrow  and  joy  with  most 
acnteness.  It  is  then  that  we  pass  through  the  most  terrible  crises  of  our  life, 
through  the  cataclysms  that  are  to  make  or  mar  us.  We  may  not  express  our^ 
selve^  so  perfectly,  for  the  gift  of  expression  comes  with  years  and  reflection. 
*'  That  which  would  become  immortal  in  art  must  first  perish  out  of  life."  But 
if  we  only  can  cry  out,  our  cry  will  be  louder  and  more  piercing  then  than  later. 

Mrs.  Ward's  book  describes  the  passage  of  a  soul  from  the  gladness  of  fidth 
io  the  blackness  of  un&ith ;  Miss  Bchreiner's,  its  passage  firom  the  blackness  of 
fedth  to  the  blackness  of  unfeith.  All  the  interest  of  the  book  is  centred  in  the 
struggles  of  that  souL  The  scene,  to  be  sure,  is  laid  in  South  Africa ;  it  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  laid  in  New  England.  Tha«  are  othei  charaeteis, 
unsucceesfrd  caricatures  like  Bonaparte  Blenkins,  loving  and  tender  or  purely 
humorous  delineations  like  the  child-like  old  German  overseer,  the  bovinely 
patient  £m,  or  the  coarse  and  practical  and  self-sufficing  Boer  woman  Tanf 
Sannie.  But  these  would  never  arrest  the  attention ;  they  do  not  make  the  bo<^ 
great ;  they  are  only  accessories  or  foils,  or,  to  run  our  metaphor  perhaps  into  the 
ground,  they  are  reverberators  to  echo  and  prolong  the  agonized  cry  of  the 
struggling  soul.  That  soul  is  sometimes  called  Waldo,  sometimes  Lyndall,  some- 
times Waldo's  Stranger :  it  is  always  the  soul  of  the  author  crying  through  these 
transparent  masks.  And  the  soul  that  listens  says,  "  Lo  I  it  is  the  voice  of  my 
soul  that  I  hear." 

Another  example  of  buried  books,  and  we  have  done.  Here  is  an  author 
who  has  written  a  number  of  excellent  novels,  pubUshed  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty 
years  ago,  and  received  not  without  praise,  indeed,  yet  without  any  general  recog- 
nition, who  is  now  Just  coming  into  her  own.  The  Messrs.  Oassell  Sl  Company 
are  doing  a  good  work  in  republishing  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard. 
"  Temple  House"  and  "  Two  Men"  are  excellent  and  readable :  they  live  in  the 
memory  after  you  have  read  them.  The  quotation  from  Lowell  which  the 
authoress  has  prefixed  to  "  Temple  House"  is  singularly  adequate.  "  The  sunset 
is  original  every  evening,  though  for  thousands  of  years  it  has  built  out  of  the 
same  light  and  vapor  its  visionary  cities  with  domes  and  pinnacles  and  its 
delectable  mountains  which  night  shall  abase  and  destroy."  These  books  are 
essentially  realistic,  they  deal  with  things  femiliar,  with  the  men  and  women 
around  us.  Everything  is  as  ordinary  as  a  sunset,  and  as  original,  and  the 
charm  of  a  poetical  imagination  suffbses  the  whole  with  glory. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Publishing  Go.,  send  us  ''Practical  OrthoSpy  and 
Critique,"  by  £.  B.  Warman,  A.M.,  which  gives  a  good  dictionary  of  difficult 
words  an<f  their  pronunciation,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  with  a  lot 
of  introductory  nonsense,  including  a  very  poor  wood-cut  of  the  author,  and 
''How  to  get  Rich  in  the  South,  telling  What  to  do.  How  to  do  it,  and  the 
Profits  to  be  realized  firom  it,"  by  William  H.  Harrison,  Jr.  The  author,  we 
notice,  is  pursuing  hi$  fortunes  in  Chicago. 
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Thx  ancient  Koman  year,  ascribed  to 
Bomulus,  is  said  to  have  bad  but  ten 
months,  there  being  sixty-one  days  left, 
of  whose  disposal  we  are  ignorant.  Noma 
Pompilius,  the  second  king,  is  credited 
with  adding,  two  months,  January  at  the 
b^inning  and  February  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  this  order  beine  changed  and 
February  made  the  second  moDth  in  452 
B.C.  January  was  named  in  honor  of 
Janus,  the  deity  presiding  over  doors,  and 
hence  appropriately  givmg  title  to  the 
opening  period  of  the  year.  In  the  more 
ancient  calendars^the  year  did  not  begin 
in  mid-winter,  as^at  present,  but  at  vari- 
ous later  dates,  the  Jewish  year  beginning 
on  March  25.  In  Christian  communities 
several  New- Year  dates  were  adopted, 
Christmas,  Easter,  etc.,  the  English  year 
beginning  on  Christmas  till  the  accession 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  its  date 
was  changed  to  January  1.  But  this  was 
the  popular  year  only.  The  legal  year 
began  on  March  25  m  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom  until  recently,  the 
change  to  January  1  having  been  mnde  in 
France  in  1564,  in  Scotland  in  1600,  in 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  1700, 
and  in  England  not  until  1752.  Before 
that  time  dates  were  so  given  as  to  recog- 
nize both  years,  as,  for  instance,  January 
10,  1727-8,  the  popular  year  being  1728, 
the  legal  1727. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  gave  to  January 
in  their  heathen  days  the  name  of  Wolf^ 
numat  (wolf-month),  on  account  of  its 
being  the  period  of  greatest  danger  from 
wolves,  whom  hunger  then  drove  down 
into  the  settlements.  At  a  later  period 
they  called  it  Aefter  TuU  (After  Christ- 
mas). 

With  the  coming  of  January  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the  winter. 
The  occasional  charitable  mildness  of 
December  is  at  an  end ;  thez«  is  no  trace 
M  yet  of  the  February  presage  of  spring : 
frott  and  snow  hold  high  carnival,  and 
148 


the  streams  are  bound  in  crystal  fetters 
whicn  it  seems  as  if  all  the  cunning  of 
the  solar  rays  could  never  unlock.  Out- 
doors the  wanderer  envelops  himself  in  a 
double  thickness  of  clothing,  and  shivers 
under  all  his  woollen  safeguards  as  he 
ploughs  his  way  through  knee-deep 
snows.  In-doors  the  fires  are  kept  at  fuU 
blaze,  and  winter  is  laughed  at  in  those 
happy  homes  which  have  well-filled  coal- 
bins  and  ample  furnaces.  This  season, 
indeed,  is  the  paradise  of  the  book-lover. 
Lounging,  book  in  hand,  in  a  cosey  cor- 
ner of  his  well-warmed  library,  the  roar 
of  the  winter  blust  is  but  as  distant  music 
to  his  ear,  and  the  richness  of  prose  and 
rhythmic  charm  of  poetrv  flow  into  his 
mind  with  a  fulness  and  depth  of  mean- 
ing which  no  man  can  extract  from  them 
in  the  tropic  midsummer  days. 

Nor  is  out-door  January  all  bleakness 
and  barrenness.  The  marrow-freezing 
blast  does  not  forever  blow,  nor  the  dufi 
snows  forever  fall .  The  sun  has  his  days  of 
lordship,  in  which  his  light,  though  cold, 
is  crystal  clear,  and  the  snow-clad  earth 
and  steel-blue  skies  possess  a  beauty  of 
their  own  that  rivals  the  summer's  more 
varied  charm.  Now  is  the  time  when 
with  bounding  pulse  and  blooming  cheek 
man  and  maiden  ^o  abroad,  their  cheery 
voices  and  musical  laughter  fbll  of 
thanksgiving  even  for  the  winter.  The 
ice-bound  streams  ring  with  the  clear 
clang  of  the  skater's  steel  as  he  cuts  the 
line  of  beautv  with  multitudinous  repe- 
tition into  the  polished  surface.  The 
mellow  jingle  of  bells  fills  the  frosty  air 
as  the  light  sleighs  ^lide  rapidlv  by,  their 
fiir-clad  occupants  laughing  with  merry 
defiance  in  winter's  white-bearded  face. 
And  the  happy  children  with  their  sleds, 
coastinedown  snow-covered  slopes,  are  so 
brimfUlof  joyfUl glee  that  for  their  sakes, 
if  not  for  our  own,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  even  January  haa  its  share  of  saving 
grace. 
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EVENTS. 


Januarsr  1. 

New  Tear's  Day.  This  has  been  from 
a  very  ancient  date  a  day  of  social  fastiv- 
itiet  and  merrymaking.  In  Bngland  and 
Scotland  the  drinking  of  the  wassail- 
bowl  of  spiced  ale  was  of  old  a  favorite 
custom,  the  wood  '*  wassail"  arising  from 
the  wasB  AoeZgreetingof  the  ancient  Saxon 
revellers.  The  practice  of  New- Year 
presents,  once  so  prevalent,  was  common 
m  ancient  Rome,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  very  remote  origm.  It  is  yet  a 
favorite  custom  in  Paris,  but  elsewhere 
Christmas  has  laigely  replaced  New 
Tear  as  the  gift-season.  In  this  country 
New  Tork  still  keeps  up  the  old  system 
of  New-  Tear  greetings,  though  the 
Christmas  observances  elsewhere  have 
prevented  this  custom  from  becoming 
general.  In  China  it  is  said  that  New 
Year's  Day  is  a  season  for  the  general 
paying  of  debts,  no  Chinaman  wishing 
to  enter  the  new  year  with  a  load  on  his 
shoulders  or  on  his  memory. 

1751.  By  act  of  Parliament  it  was 
decreed  that  the  new  year  should  here- 
after begin  on  January  1.  Previously, 
in  all  the  British  dominions,  it  had  legally 
b^un  on  March  25.  In  the  previous 
^ear  (1751)  the  New  Style  was  adopted 
m  Great  Britain,  to  b^n  on  January  1 
of  this  year.  This  left  eleven  days  out 
of  the  calendar,  that  number  of  days 
having  been  added  to  the  true  year  by 
the  imperfection  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 
New  Style  had  been  adopted  in  most 
European  countries  between  1582  and 
1587.  Old  Style  is  still  retained  in  Russia, 
whose  reckoning  is  at  present  twelve  days 
behind  the  true  time. 

1777.  The  Journal  de  Paris,  said  to 
be  the  first  French  daily  newspaper, 
began  publication. 

1788.  The  London  TimeSy  which  had 
been  published  since  January  18,  1785, 
as  the  Daily  Universal  Register,  adopted 
itB  present  name,  under  which  it  has  en- 
tered its  second  century  of  existence. 
John  Walter  was  its  first  publisher,  and 
it  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

1808.  The  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States  was  abolished,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in 
1806. 

X833.  The  New  York  Morning  Post, 
the  first  of  American  penny  papers,  was 
iiroed  this  day.    Two  cents  a  copy  was  at 


first  charged  for  it,  then  one  cent  It 
died  in  three  weeks. 

1855.  Extremely  cold  weather  in  the 
United  States  in  January  and  February 
of  this  and  the  succeeding  winter.  Mer- 
cury congealed  in  certain  localities.  The 
cold  extended  to  Europe,  the  rivers  of 
England  being  ^nerally  frozen  up. 

1863.  West  Virginia,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  old  State  of  Yii^inia 
as  a  loyal  section,  was  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  American  Union. 

1863.  President  Lincoln  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  the  seceded 
States,  except  in  such  .parts  as  were  held 
by  the  Union  army. 

1876.  The  Centennial  year  opened  in 
the  United  States  with  great  rejoicings. 
In  Philadelphia  the  demonstrations  were 
particularly  enthusiastic,  in  view  of  its 
being  the.  seat  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  of  the  coming  Centen- 
nial Exposition. 

x88x.  William  Oale,  an  English  pe- 
destrian, had  attempted  the  great  feat  of 
walking  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
in  one  thousand  hours.  The  time  expired 
on  Januanr  1,  he  having  walked  but  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  five  and  one- 
half  miles,  and  therefore  failed. 

1883.     Gambetta,    one   of   the   most 

Sr«>minent  of  recent  French  statesmen, 
ied.  He  had  made  him^^elf  a  popular 
favorite  before  the  war  with  Germany, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  a 
republic  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  be- 
coming a  leading  spirit  in  the  subsequent 
resistance  to  the  German  army.  He  oon- 
tinued  highly  popular,  and  did  much  to 
defeat  the  royalist  intrigues  and  force 
MacMahon  to  resign.  Uis  funeral  was 
celebrated  on  the  6th  with  great  pomp 
and  popular  demonstrations. 

X885.  A  severe  earthquake  in  Spain 
b^an  December  80,  and  continued,  at 
intervals,  throughout  January,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Granada  and  Malaga  suffering 
great  injuries.  About  two  thousand  lives 
were  lost,  the  ofiicial  reports  showing  that 
in  Granada  alone  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  were  killed  and  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  ix^jured. 

1886.  The  annexation  of  Burmah  to 
the  British  Empire  was  formally  an- 
nounced. This  added  a  great  district  to 
the  enormous  British  possessions  in  Asia, 
and  one  which  has  so  far  not  been  held 
without  difilculty. 
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i886.  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  De- 
troit, a  large  theatre,  numerous  ware- 
houses, and  other  buildings  being  de- 
stroyed, with  a  loss  of  over  one  million 
dollars.  One  fireman  was  killed  and 
several  were  seriously  injured. 

1887.  The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  Emperor  William  into  the 
army  was  celebrated  in  Germany.  Eighty 
years'  continuous  army  service  is  an  event 
probably  without  precedent 

18.  Ovid,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet, 
died.  Of  his  many  works  he  is  best 
known  by  the  *'  Metamorphoses,"  or 
poetipal  renditions  of  mytnological  le- 
gends. He  ofiended  Augustus,  and  was 
banished  to  Tomi,  a  bleak  region  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  where  he  died. 

1788.  Georgia  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  8Utes. 

1844.  The  steamboat  Shepherdess  struck 
on  a  snag  in  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis. 
She  filled  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
sleening  passengers  were  arowned  in  their 
bertns,  more  than  forty  lives  bein^  lost 

x86i.  William  I.  became, King  of 
Prussia.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick 
William  III.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
appointed  Bismarck  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  whose  statesmanship  Prussia 
owes  much  of  its  rapid  increase  in  power 
and  territory. 

1879.  A  thirty-eight-ton  gun  exploded 
on  the  Thunderer,  an  Enelish  turret-ship, 
while  being  practised  with,  ten  men  being 
killed  and  over  thirty  injured.  A  boiler- 
explosion  had  taken  place  on  the  same  ves- 
sel in  1876,  killing  rorty-flve  and  wound- 
ing fifty. 

1883.  Disastrous  fioods  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  central  Europe.  The 
Rhine  swept  away  its  banks  in  many 
places,  making  a  lake  five  miles  wide  in 
one  locality.  Many  villages  were  sub- 
merged. The  Danube  overflowed  the 
lower  portions  of  Vienna,  and  did  groat 
damage  elsewhere.  In  France  the  Seine, 
Sa6ne,  and  Doubs  rose  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height  and  did  enormous  damage. 

1884.  A  collision  took  place  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  of  Canada,  near 
Toronto.  Twenty-two  workmen,  on  their 
way  to  work,  were  killed,  and  about 
thirty  seriously  injured. 

1885.  An  explosion  of  dynamite  oc- 
curred in  the  tunnel  of  the  Metropolitan 
underground  railway  of  London.  A 
passing  train  sufiered  severely  from  the 
explosion,  but  no  important  injury  was 
done  to  the  tunnel. 

x886.  Fox-hunting  was  discontinued 
in  Limerick  county,  Ireland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persistent  poisoning  of 


foxes  and  hounds  by  unknown  persons 
opposed  to  the  hunt. 

•January  3« 

1777.  The  battle  of -Princeton  took 
place.  This  conflict,  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans were  victorious,  and  which  <juickly 
followed  the  victory  at  Trenton,  aided  in 
restoring  the  oonfldence  of  the  colonists 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  their  cause. 

x8x6.  The  Boston  Recorder ^  the  second 
religious  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
was  issued  at  Boston.  The  flrst  was  The 
Recorder^  issued  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in 
1814. 

1870.  Work  began  on  the  Brooklyn 
Suspension  Bridge,  by  the  sinking  of  a 
huge  caisson  or  cofferHclam  at  the  site  of 
the  Brooklyn  tower.  This  great  bridge 
was  completed  and  opened  fior  travel  May 
24,  1888.  It  cost  sixteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  is  upheld  by  four  huge  cables, 
each  of  which  contains  flve  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety -six  steel  wires. 
Twenty  persons  were  killed,  in  various 
ways,  during  its  construction. 

X883.  A  singular  accident,  that  threat- 
ened disastrous  consequences,  happened  in 
France,  at  a  point  where  the  Rhone  River 
runs  through  a  narrow  goige.  A  land-slip 
hurled  a  large  mass  of  earth  into  this 
gorge,  completely  blockine  up  the  stream, 
whose  waters  rose  behind  the  dam  with 
dangerous  rapidity.  Fortunately,  after  a 
few  hours  the  river  burst  through  the 
dam,  and  the  peril  was  averted. 

x886.  An  earthquake,  attended  with 
violent  atmospheric  disturbances,  oc- 
curred in  the  Argentine  Republic. 
,  x886.  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
celebrated  the  silver  jubilee  (the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary)  of  his  accession  to  tne 
throne  of  Prussia. 

January  4,. 

x64a.  Charles  I.  of  England  attempted 
to  arrest  the  five  members  of  Parliament, 
Hampden,  Pym,  Hazelrig,  Holies,  and 
Strode,  who  had  opposed  his  arbitrary  ac- 
tions. They  escaped,  and  the  king's  un- 
wise effort  went  far  to  precipitate  the  revo- 
lution that  brought  him  to  the  scaffold. 

X858.  Rachel,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  modern  irMSdienneej  died  near  Cannes, 
France.  With  a  simple  and  natural  man- 
ner she  combined  a  power  of  voice,  ges- 
ture, and  attitude  tnat  produced  great 
effects  on  her  audiences  and  gave  her  an 
exalted  position  as  an  actress.  She  visited 
America  in  1855.  and  performed  in  New 
Tork,  Philadelphia^  and  Boston. 

X875.  Political  disturbances  took  place 
in  New  Orleans,  government  troops 
ejecting  several  mem&irs  fh)m  the  Legis- 
lature as  not  properly  elected.  Serious 
political  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
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the  same  city  in  January,  1872 ;  and  in 
Febniary,  1878«  fiffbting  occurred  and  a 
•tate  of  civil  war  for  a  time  prevailed. 

x88a.  J.  W.  Draper,  a  distinf^uished 
American  scientist  and  historian,  died. 
He  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  but  spent  most 
of  bis  life  in  connection  witb  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  New  York.  In  addition  to  bis 
scientific  works,  he  wrote  **  History  of  tbe 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  a 
work  which,  while  it  has  been  severely 
criticised,  is  so  interesting  in  style  as  to 
have  become  very  popular.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  other  historical  works. 

x886.  Women  voted  for  tbe  first  time 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

X887.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  sold  to 
tbe  Pitchburg  Railroad  for  ten  million 
dollars.  This  tunnel,  four  and  three-quar^ 
ter  miles  long  through  the  mountains  of 
Massachusetts,  is  the  longest  in  the  United 
8taies.  It  cost  more  thfui  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

•January  S. 

X589.  CatberinedeM6dicisdied.  This 
woman,  who  rendered  herself  infamous  by 
her  periBdy  and  cruelty?,  was  tbe  daugh- 
ter or  Lforenzo  de'  Medici,  and  the  wife  of 
Henry  1 1 .  of  Prance.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  she  was  for  a  while  regent  of 
the  kingdom.  She  corrupted  the  morals 
of  her  sons,  stirred  up  civil  war  among 
her  subjects,  and  instigated  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  most 
terrible  events  known  in  French  history. 

1857.  The  Northern  Belle,  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  was  wrecked  near  Broadstairs. 
In  recognition  of  the  heroism  of  the  brave 
boatmen  who  saved  tbe  crew,  the  United 
States  government  sent  twenty-one  silver 
medals  and  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  be  distributed  among  them. 

1884.  A  convent  was  bum^  in  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  twenty-seven  lives  being 
lost. 

i886.  Destructive  floods  occurred  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coal-r^ion,  Williams- 
port,  Potts ville,  Shenandoah,  and  other 
places  being  overflowed,  with  heavy  loss. 

January  O* 

8x3.  Twelfth  Day,  or  tbe  feast  of  the 
Bpiphany,  was  instituted.  It  celebrates 
the  appearance  of  the  star  which  con- 
duotea  the  Magi  to  the  place  where  tbe 
infant  Christ  was  to  be  found,  and  re- 
ceived its  popular  name  from  its  beine  the 
twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  to  which  the 
holiday  observances  were  extended  in  old 
times.  One  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Twelfth-Day  merrymaking  was  the 
cutting  of  a  large  cake  in  which  a  bean 
bad  Men  inserted  Whoever  got  the 
]»ece  containing  the  bean  became  **  King 
of  the  Bean''  and  leader  in  the  day's  fes- 


tivities. At  one  time  there  was  a  queen 
as  well  as  a  king  of  the  Twelfth- Day  fes- 
tival 

1786.  Tbe  Halvwell,  an  East  India- 
man,  was  wrecked,  three  hundredl  and 
eigbty-sii  persons  being  dr«>wntid. 

1839.  A  terrible  hurricane  raged  on 
tbe  WH8t  coast  of  England  and  Ireland, 
the  coasts  and  harbors  neine  covered  with 
wrecks.  Dublin  suffered  oreadfuUy,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  houses  were 
blown  down  in  other  Irish  towns.  In 
Liverpool  twenty  persons  were  killed  by 
falling  buildings,  and  one  hundred  were 
drowned. 

1840.  Madame  D'Arblay,  the  earliest 
of  celebrated  women  novelists,  died.  Her 
novel  of  *'  Evelina,"  issued  in  1778,  made 
a  remarkable  sensation,  which  was  in- 
creased by  her  second  book,  "Cecilia." 
These  books  have  been  highly  lauded  by 
critics,  but  are  little  read  at  present. 

January  7* 

St.  Distaflfs  Day,  or  tht  first  working 
day  after  the  Christmas  festival  season. 
The  maids  now  returned  to  the  distaff, 
and  the  men  to  the  plough,  but  it  wai^  the 
old  custom  in  rural  England  for  the  men 
to  set  fire  to  tbe  flax  which  the  women 
were  preparing  to  spin,  which  pleasantry 
the  latter  requited  by  dashing  buckets  of 
water  over  the  ploughmen. 

1715.  F^nefon,  the  author  of  "  The 
Adventures  of  Telemacbus,"  died.  He 
was  the  preceptor  of  tbe  grandson  of 
Louis  XrV.,  presumptive  heir  to  tbe 
throne,  and  a  prince  of  violent  temper. 
The  work  above  named  was  written  for 
the  instruction  of  this  prince,  whose 
character  changed  greatly  under  F6ne- 
lon's  teachings.  Unfortunately,  be  died 
young,  and  failed  to  come  to  tl)e  throne. 

1883.  A  collision  took  place  between 
the  Kirby  Hall  and  the  Inman  line 
steamer  City  of  Brussels  at  tbe  mouth  of 
tbe  Mersey.  The  Citv  of  Brussels  sank  in 
twenty  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  ten  lives. 

Z885.  The  ^vernment  of  Guatemala, 
desiring  to  build  an  important  milroad 
from  the  capital  to  the  port  of  St.  Thomas, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  took  tbe  following 
unusual  means  to  raise  tbe  necessary 
money.  Every  adult  member  of  tbe 
population  was  made  a  compulsory  share- 
fiolder  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  share, 
at  a  nominal  value  of  forty  dollars.  In 
case  of  proved  poverty  ten  years  were 
given  in  which  to  make  the  payments. 

January  8. 

164a.  Galileo,  the  celebrated  natural 
philosopher  of  Italy,  died  at  Florence. 
His  contributions  to  physical  science  were 
many  and  of  great  value,  among  them 
being  ^e  construction  of  tbe  first  tele- 
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8cope,  with  which  he  made  important  dis- 
coveries. ^He  was  severely  treated  hy  the 
Inquisition  for  advancing  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  the  sun  round  the  earth  as  pre- 
viously held.  He  appeared  to  retract  this 
opinion,  but  quietly  whispered  to  a  friend, 
**  It  moves,  nevertheless,"  his  retraction, 
as  is  eenerally  the  case  with  forced  opin- 
ions, oeing  lip-service  only. 

X731.  The  first  number  of  the  South 
Carolina  OazetU^  the  pioneer  newspaper 
of  South  Carolina,  was  issued  at  Charles- 
ton on  this  day. 

18x5.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought.  A  treatjT  of  peace  had  been 
signed  two  weeks  before,  but  this  was  un- 
known to  the  combatants,  and  the  British 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men  attacked 
the  intrenchments  defended  by  six  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Jackson.  They 
were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter, 
the  Americans  scarcelv  losing  a  man. 
General  Pakenham,  the  British  com- 
mander,  was  killed,  and  the  army  has- 
tened to  embark  and  sail  away  from  that 
dangerous  locality. 

1885.  The  will  of  George  Gardener,  of 
Boston,  read  this  day,  contained  the  odd 
provision  that  the  trustees  of  bis  property 
should  pay  his  widow  annually  eleven 
hundrea  and  sixty-one  ounces  of  pure 
gold,  this  being  her  exact  weight  (ninety- 
six  and  three-quarter  pounds)  at  the  time 
the  will  was  made. 

x886.  A  fire  in  Philadelphia  destroyed 
cotton-,  woollen-,  and  gingham-mills, 
with  other  proprty,  to  the  value  of  over 
one  million  dollars. 

1886.  The  New  York  Board  of  Alder- 
men were  charged  with  having  received 
bribes  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  granting  the  franchise  to 
the  Broadway  street-railway.  The  result 
of  the  subsenuent  trial  was  the  sending 
of  several  of  them  to  prison  and  the  flight 
of  others,  while  Jacob  Sharp,  the  briber, 
was  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

1887.  The  German  ship  Elizabeth  went 
ashore  near  Cape  Henry,  and  became  a 
total  wreck,  thir^-seven  lives  being  lost, 
among  them  five  of  the  life-saving  crew. 

Z788.  Connecticut  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

1854.  The  Astor  Library  was  opened 
in  New  York.  This  valuable  institution 
was  established  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
left  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  will 
for  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  free 
library  in  that  city.  His  son,  William  B. 
Astor^  subsequently  added  nearly  as  much 
more,  so  that  the  institution  is  very  liber- 
ally endowed. 

x86z.    The  first  shot  in  the  American 


civil  war  was  fired  on  this  day,  at  tiha 
steamer  Star  of  the  West,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Charleston  harbor  with  provisions 
for  the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter.  As  she 
moved  up  the  bay,  a  cannon-ball  was  fired 
into  her  fVom  Fort  Moultrie  The  steamer 
turned  and  left  the  harbor,  without  tiying 
to  carry  out  her  errand. 

z86x .  The  State  of  Mississippi  followed 
the  example  of  South  Carolina  in  seceding 
from  the  Union.  The  other  Southern 
States  seceded  on  the  following  dates: 
Florida,  JanuaiT  10;  Alabama,  January 
11;  Georgia,  January  19;  Louisiana, 
January  26;  North  Carolina,  January 
80 ;  Texas,  February  1 ;  Virginia,  April 
17  ;  Arkansas,  May  6. 

X873.  Napoleon  III.  died.  He  had 
lost  the  empire  of  France  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and  his 
misfortunes  and  the  state  of  exile  in  which 
he  subsequently  lived  probably  hastened 
his  death. 

X878.  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy, 
died.  His  career  was  a  remarkable  one, 
he  having  been  the  first  ruler  over  all  Italy 
since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  He  beean 
life  as.  King  of  Sardinia,  but  by  skilfUl 
movements,  aided  by  the  brilliant  diplo- 
macy of  Count  Cavour  and  the  fact  uiat 
Italy  was  now  ready  for  unitv  of  govern- 
ment, he  brought  the  whole  peninsula 
under  his  control,  making  Borne  the  capi- 
tal of  the  new  kingdom. 

x886.  A  destructive  storm  raged  over 
all  the  United  States  and  Canada,  many 
lives  being  lost  by  wrecks  and  otherwise. 

X887.  The  Alcazar  Palace  at  Toledo, 
Spain,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  caus- 
ing a  loss  of  one  million  dolla^. 

•January  lO. 

X840.  The  penny  post  was  established 
in  England.  Previous  to  this  time  letters 
had  been  charged  for  according  to  dis- 
tance, penny  postage  for  all  distances 
within  the  United  Kingdom  being  first 
proposed  by  Rowland  Hill  in  1887.  Under 
the  new  law,  postage  was  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  one  penny  for  letters  of  half-ounce 
weight. 

X853.  Madame  Sontag,  the  celebrated 
singer,  made  her  first  appearance  in  this 
country  at  Niblo's  Garaen  Theatre,  New 
York.  She  afterwards  sang  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  country,  and  went  to 
Mexico,  where  she  was  attacked  with 
cholera  and  died  at  Vera  Cruss  in  1864. 

x86o.  A  serious  disaster  happened  at 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  in  tne  Ikll  of 
the  Pemberton  Cotton-Mills,  one  of  the 
largest  factory-buildings  in  the  country. 
While  the  machinery  was  in  full  motion 
and  all  the  hands  at  work,  the  building 
suddenly  collapsed  and  fell,  without  warn- 
ing.   Several  hundred  operatives  were 
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Imried  in  the  ruins,  and,  fire  starting  from 
the  accidental  breaking  of  a  lantern  in  the 
bands  of  one  of  the  searchers,  many  of 
the  sorriyors  were  burned  to  death.  The 
loss  of  life  was  over  two  hundred,  while 
several  hundred  others  were  injured. 

X883.  The  Newhall  House,  a  Milwau- 
kee hotel,  took  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground,  nearly  a  hundred  persons  losing 
their  lives  in  the  conflagration,  some  being 
burned,  othen  killed  by  leaping  fh>m  the 
windoWs. 

1886.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia,  the  loss  bein^  estimated  at 
a  million  and  a  half  of  doUais. 

January  H* 

z6xa.  The  Oreat  Mogul,  the  ruler  of 
the  Tartar  empire  in  India,  authorized 
the  Enelish  to  establish  factories  at  Surat, 
AhmecUibad,  and  other  places.  This  was 
the  enterine  wedge  to  the  English  con- 
quest of  that  country,  in  which  the 
Moguls  were  driven  from  their  throne, 
which  they  had  gained  by  a  previous 
invasion. 

1785.  The  United  States  Congress  as- 
sembled in  New  York.  The  sessibns  of 
Oonfress  continued  there  till  1790,  when 
Phikdelphia  was  made  the  Federal  capi- 
tal for  ten  years.  In  1800  Congress  met 
in  Washington. 

1805.  Mich  i^an  Territory  was  formed. 
Previous  to  this  date  this  region  had 
formed  a  portion  of  Indiana. 

i8ao.  Half  the  city  of  Savannah  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration.  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  buildings  were 
burned,  with  a  loss  of  four  millions  of 
dollars. 

1839.  A  severe  earthquake  at  Mar- 
tinique did  immense  damage  to  the  island. 
Nearly  half  of  Port  Rovalwas  destroyed, 
and  about  seven  hundred  persons  were 
killed. 

1866.  The  steamer  London,  bound  to 
Melbourne,  foundered  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. About  two  hundred  ana  twenty 
persons  perished,  among  them  O.  V. 
Brooke,  the  popular  tragedian,  and  Dr. 
Woolley,  principal  of  the  University  of 
Sydney.  About  the  same  time  the  steamer 
Amalia  foundered,  with  a  cargo  valued  at 
one  million  dollars. 

1883.  The  foreien  control  in  Egypt 
was  abolished,  and  that  country  left  to  toe 
government  of  her  own  rulers.  France 
protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  troops,  which  had  held  the  country 
since  the  defeat  of  Arabi  Pacha. 

1884.  Serious  floods  took  place  in  Ohio, 
the  flood-height  of  the  rive^^  Cincinnati 
being  higher  than  in  tbv  great  flood  of 
1882.  Thousands  of  dwellings  were  sub- 
merged, and  twenty  thousand  people 
driven  from  their  homes.  The  Mississippi 


ttom  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  rose  toa  great 
height 

x886.  A  terrific  storm  prevailed  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Labrador.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  property  in  shipping, 
houses,  etc,  was  destroyed,  and  many 
lives  were  lost  The  storm  was  followed 
by  a  spell  of  very  cold  weather. 

«Taxiuarjr  19. 

1581.  The  Duke  of  Alva  died.  This 
celebrated  Spanish  general,  who  had 
fought  in  most  of  the  campaigns  of  Charles 
v.,  was  sent  by  Philip  H.  to  subdue  the 
revolt  in  the  Netherlands.  Here  he  dis- 
played great  ability  as  a  general ;  but  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  treated  the  people 
and  the  captured  cities  did  much  to  make 
the  Netherlands  resolute  in  'their  resist- 
ance to  Spanish  domination.  He  boasted 
that  in  the  space  of  four  years  he  had 
brought  eighteen  thousand  persons  to  the 
scaflTold. 

x8ox.  Lavater,  a  celebrated  writer  on 
physiognomy,  died.  He  was  a  Protestant 
minister  at  Zurich,  and  the  author  of 
many  works,  religious  and  poetic.  His 
work  on  physiognomy  is  entitled  "  Phys- 
iognomic Fragments  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Knowledge  and  Loveof  Mankind,'' 
and  contains  much  interesting  material. 
Lavater  was  shot  by  a  French  soldier  at 
the  capture  of  Zurich  in  1799.  He  sufiered 
more  than  a  year  from  the  wound,  and 
died  from  it  in  1801. 

X887.  The  British  emi^nt-ship  Ka- 
punda  was  sunk  by  collision  wiui  the 
Dark  Ada  Melmore  off  the  Brazilian 
coast  Three  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  this  disaster. 

•January  13* 

i6go.  Geoi^^e  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers  as  they 
were  called  in  derision  by  their  opponents, 
died  in  London  on  this  day.  He  was  of 
humble  birth,  and  religiously  inclined 
from  youth,  though  he  Joined  in  the 
drinking-habits  of  his  associates.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age  b^an  that  change 
of  lifb,  and  intense  conception  of  his' sin- 
fulness, with  which  his  mission  as  a  re- 
ligious leader  began.  In  his  conception 
all  men  were  equal  before  God,  and  def- 
erence or  show  of  respect  to  those  in 
authority  was  improper,  complimentary 
forms  and  ceremonies  being  opposed  to 
Christian  simplicity  and  rectitude.  He 
opposed  also  a  hireling  ministry,  holding 
that  no  man  is  called  upon  to  exhort  his 
fellows  except  in  response  to  spiritual 
prompting  from  within.  Thougn  much 
{>er8ecutea  and  often  imprisoned,  he  con- 
tinued his  ministrations,  gaining  many 
followers,  and  giving  rise  to  a  ^gioua 
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looSety  whioh  has  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  moral  and  political  con- 
ditions of  England  and  the  United  States. 

1842.  The  terrible  massacre  of  the 
Bnfflish  armjon  its  retreat  from  Cabul 
took  place.  This  army,  which  was  beine 
withorawn  from  the  British  occupation  of 
Afehanistan,  consisted  of  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  soldiers  and 
twelve  thousand  camp-followers,  and  be- 
gan its  retreat  on  January  6.  It  was  at- 
tacked in  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a  swarm  of 
Afghans,  and  of  the  whole  army  only  one 
Englishman,  Dr.  Brydone,  with  a  few 
natives,  escaped.  The  doctor  came  into 
Jellalabad  on  the  18th,  dingine  in  utter 
exhaustion  to  the  neck  of  a  wretched  little 
pony,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
army. 

1886.  An  explosion  occurred  in  a  coal- 
mine at  Evanston,  Iowa,  thirteen  miners 
being  killed. 

•January  14. 

169O.  Madame  de  S^vign^  died.  She 
was  an  admired  French  beauty  of  her  day, 
but  her  celebritv  arose  from  her  letters, 
which  for  graceml  vivacity  and  charm  of 
style  have  hardly  an  equal  in  the  whole 
range  of  epistolary  literature. 

x8oo.  The  Queen,  an  English  trans- 
port, was  wrecked  on  Trefusis  Point, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  lives  being 
lost  On  the  same  day  of  the  year  1871, 
the  T.  L.  McGill,  a  steamboat,  was  burned 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  with  a  loss  of 
fifty-eight  lives. 

1843.  The  city  of  Cincinnati  was 
lighted  with  gas  for  the  first  time  on  the 
evening  of  this  day. 

January  15* 

1865.  Fort  Fisher  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  force  under  General  Terry. 
This  closed  the  last  Confederate  port,  and 
the  fiigitives  blew  up  two  Confederate 
cruisers,  Uie  Tallahassee  and  the  Chicka- 
mauga,  which  during  the  preceding  year 
had  done  much  damage  to  the  shipping 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

xl^6.  The  invention  of  the  telephone 
was  completed,  the  first  public  experi- 
ments with  it  being  made  at  the  Pnila- 
delphia  Centennial  Exhibition.  In  Febru- 
ary of  the  next  year  successful  experiments 
were  made  with  it  from  Boston  to  Salem, 
eighteen  miles  apart.  Telephones  of  im- 
perfect character  had  been  made  fifteen 
years  before,  but  the  Bell  telephone  was 
the  first  to  work  satisfactorily.  This  re- 
maricable  method  of  conveying  the  sound 
of  the  voice  by  electricity  has  made  ex- 
traordinanr  progress  within  the  past  ten 
yean,  and  is  now  very  commonly  em- 
ployed for  conversation  at  a  distance  in 


all  our  large  cities,  and  between  the  dties 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

x886.  An  explosion  took  place  in  a 
colliery  at  Almy,  Wyoming,  as  a  train 
was  entering  the  shaft  of  the  mine.  The 
trucks,  with  thirteen  men  upon  them, 
were  blown  out  in  fhigments  as  if  trom  a 
cannon,  and  the  country  desolated  for 
seven  hundred  yards  around  the  mine- 
entrance. 

Jannarx  lO* 

X599.  Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  poets,  died.  His 
great  poem  is  "  The  Faerie  Queene,''  an 
extended  allegorical  epic,  containing  nu- 
merous passages  of  poetic  excellence, 
though  too  long  and  involved  to  be  much 
read  at  the  present  day.  He  wrote  several 
other  poems  of  great  beauty.  He  had 
been  given  an  estate  in  Ireland,  but  was 
driven  from  it  during  a  rebellion,  his 
house  being  plundered  and  burned,  with, 
it  is  said,  an  infant  child  in  it.  Spenser 
died  soon  after  this  calamity,  in  great  des- 
titution. 

1707.  The  Act  of  Union,  which  made 
one  Iringdom  of  England  and  Scotiand, 
was  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament. 
It  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament 
on  March  6,  and  became  operative  on 
June  1. 

1778.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  recognized  by  France.  A 
treaty  of  alliance  was  entered  into  on 
February  6,  which  declared  that  if  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France 
it  should  be  made  a  common  cause  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  that  neithw 
should  conclude  peace  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other. 

X794.  Gibbon,  the  distinguished  his- 
torian, died.  He  was  of  English  birth, 
but  spent  much  of  his  life  abroad,  and,  as 
he  teUs  us,  during  a  visit  to  Rome, "  as  he 
sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol, 
while  the  barefooted  friars  were  sinking 
vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea 
of  writing  the  decline  and  tall  of  the  city 
first  star^  to  his  mind."  This  work, 
<*  Tbe  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  occupies  a  veiy  high  rank 
among  English  classics.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  research, 
and  covers  periods  and  fields  of  history 
with  which  few  other  writers  have  dealt, 
yielding  us,  within  comparatively  lim- 
ited space,  a  panoramic  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  a^d  Asia  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years. 

1809.  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  which  took  place  on 
this  day.  He  was  a  British  general  of 
renown,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spain  to 
unite  with  the  Spanish  forces  against  the 
French.    The  Spaniards  were  defeated, 
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and  the  Britiah  forced  to  make  ft  winter 
retreat,  in  which  great  suffering  was  ex- 
perienced. The  death  of  their  leader  was 
commemorated  by  the  poet  Charles  Wolfe 
in  a  beautiful  eleg^,  *<  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,''  which  was  pronounced  bv 
Byron  the  most  perfect  in  the  English 
language. 

xSya.  A  general  amnesW  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress,  which  formed  the 
concluding  act  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  after  the  war. 

January  17* 

X78x.  The  battle  of  the  Cowpens  was 
fouffht  in  South  Carolina,  in  which  Qen- 
eraf  Greene  gained  an  important  victory 
over  the  British,  more  than  three  hundred 
of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
flTe  hundred  taken  prisoners.  A  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  military  stores  was 
captured. 

X854.  The  Gk:eat  Western  Railroad  of 
Canada  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traveL  It  ran  from  Detroit  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

1863.  Horace  Yemet,  a  celebrated 
French  painter  of  battle-scenes,  died.  He 
punted  numerous  pictures  of  battles, 
among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  **  Siege 
of  Constantino"  and  the  **  Battle  of 
Isly."  His  pictures  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions, there  oeii^  many  of  them  in  the 
Versailles  galleries.  One  of  his  impor- 
tant pictures  is  the  "  Meeting  of  Raphael 
with  Michael  Angelo."  At  the  1855  Ex- 
position a  jury  of  painters  from  various 
nations  awarded  him  a  grand  medal  of 
honor. 

1873.  The  Modoc  Indians  defeated  the 
troops  sent  to  expel  them  from  their  old 
possessions,  to  which  they  had  returned 
ttom  their  reservation.  Negotiations  for  a 
peaceftil  settlement  were  entered  into, 
during  which  they  treacherously  massa- 
cred the  United  States  commissioners. 
They  retired  to  the  •<  lava-beds,"  where 
they  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  were 
eventually  vanquished  and  their  leader 
bung. 

X885.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  insane 
asylum  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  seventeen  of  the  inmates. 

X885.  A  severe  battle  took  place  near 
Aboo  Klea,  in  the  Soudan,  between  the 
English  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
under  Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  which  was 
inarching  to  the  relief  of  Khartoum,  and 
about  ten  thousand  Arabs.  The  conflict 
was  lonj^  and  desperate,  the  Arabs  break- 
ing the  English  square.  It  was  reformed, 
however,  tmd  the  assailants  driven  back, 
with  neariy  one  thousand  loss.  Colonel 
Brederick  Bumaby,  author  of  **  Ride  to 
Khiva"  and  other  books  of  travel,  was 
killed. 


^mnxtmr-y  18. 

X873.  Bulwer,  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous and  versatile  of  English  novelists, 
died,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  a^^e.  He  was 
made  a  barouet  in  1888,  and  in  1866  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton. 
Bulwer  was  an  active  writer,  and  left  a 
considerable  number  of  novels,  manv  of 
them  marked  by  ereat  ability^,  and  of 
great  variety  of  style  and  incident.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  them  is  the  classic 
study  entitled  "  The  Last  Days  of 'Pom- 
peii." In  addition  to  his  novels  he  wrote 
several  extended  poems,  of  no  great  merit, 
a  liberal  political  immphlet  called  **  The 
Crisis,"  which  had  immense  success,  and 
two  plays  whose  popularity  remains  un- 
diminished, **  The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
"Richelieu." 

1879.  B.  P.  Weston  started  to  walk 
over  England,  with  the  design  of  accom- 
plishing two  thousand  miles  in  one  thou- 
sand consecutive  hours,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. He  failed  by  twenty-two  and  a 
half  hours. 

x88x.  Sxtren^ely  cold  weather  occurred 
in  England,  continuing  from  the  12th  to 
the  18th.  On  the  14th  the  temperature 
in  London  fell  to  10<*.  At  Chester  it 
reached  2^  below  zero.  There  was  a 
severe  snow-storm  on  the  17th,  with  a 
terrific  gale  of  wind,  the  roads  b^g 
snowed  up.  The  oold  spell  was  followed 
by  another  heavy  snow-fall  on  the  19th, 
the  severest  experienced  for  years,  by 
which  all  the  railroads  leading  into 
London  were  made  impassable. 

X884.  The  steamer  City  of  Columbus 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, ninetv-seven  lives  beine  lost. 

x888.  llie  Amu-Daria  bridge,  on  the 
line  of  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  between 
Merv  and  Bokhara,  Asia,  was  first  crossed 
by  a  train.  This  bridge  is  sixty-eight 
hundred  and  four  feet  long.  It  is  one  of 
the  important  links  in  that  chain  of  rail- 
way communication  which  is  opening  up 
the  long-sealed  regions  of  oentnd  Asia  to 
civilization. 

«Taiiuary  lO. 

x8xa.  Wellington  took  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
by  storm  from  the  French,  during  the 
Peninsular  War  against  Napoleon.  The 
story  of  this  event  is  tola  in  a  most 
graphic  and  interesting  manner  in  Lever's 
"  Charles  O'Malley." 

X848.  Gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia at  some  time  between  this  date  and 
the  24th.  James  W.  Marshall,  who  was 
erecting  a  saw-mill  for  a  settler  named 
Sutter,  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill- 
race  some  yellow  shining  particles  which 
];»x>ve<i  to  be  ffold.  A  feeble  effort  was 
made  to  keep  Uiis  discovery  secret,  but  it 
soon  got  abroad,  and  within  three  months 
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four  thousand  penona  were  digging  sue- 
oeatf u llj  for  gold.  It  wai  not  long  before 
gold-eeekers  were  pouring  into  Cuifomia 
by  thousands,  it  proying  one  of  the  mo^ 
prolific  gold-fields  ever  discovered. 

i86a.  The  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ken- 
tucky, was  fought  General  Thomas  at- 
tacked here  the  Confederate  force  under 
General  S^llicoffer,  who  was  killed  and 
his  army  severely  punished. 

1884.  A  terrific  cyclone  blew  over 
portions  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  causing 
great  damage  and  loss  of  life.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  the  line  of  the  storm  three 
hundred  persons  were  killed  and  five 
thousand  nouses  wrecked. 

1885.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  Alps 
was  followed  by  the  descent  of  an  immense 
avalanche,  which  did  serious  injury.  Two 
townships  were  completely  desolated,  and 
in  two  aistricts  alone  two  hundred  lives 
were  estimated  to  be  lost 

St  A^es'  Eve.  This  date  is  observed 
as  a  period  of  divination  by  maidens  who 
desire  to  gain  knowledge  of  their  future 
husbands.  Various  means  to  attain  tbis 
desirable  end  are  practised,  with  what  suc- 
cess we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Tbese 
divining  practices  gave  occasion  to  Keats's 
beautiful  poem  of  **St  Agnes'  Eve," 
which  for  harmony  of  versification  and 
beauty  of  imagery  has  few  equals  in  the 
English  languat^e. 

1779.  David  (Warrick,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  English  actors,  died.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  remarkable  power  of  imi- 
tating the  facial  expression  of  others  and 
of  indicating  the  various  emotions.  He 
did  much  towards  driving  the  licentious 
drama  of  earlier  years  from  the  stage,  and 
himself  wrote  numerous  comedies,  among 
them  **High  Life  Below-Stairs"  and 
"The  Clandestine  Marriage." 

1783.  The  first  step  was  taken  towards 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  by  an  agreement 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the 
11  th  of  April  Congress  proclaimed  that 
all  hostile  acts  should  cease,  and  on  the 
8d  of  September  following  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  thus  endmg  the  struggle 
for  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

1838.  Tnis  is  spoken  of  as  the  coldest 
day  that  bad  been  known  in  England 
during  the  centuiy,  the  thermometer  reg- 
istering 4^  below  zero  at  sunrise,  a  degree 
of  cola  that  would  not  be  considered  in 
any  way  extraordinary  in  the  Northern 
States  of  this  country,  though  very  un- 
usual for  England. 

185a.  The  East  River  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  was  frosen  over,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  people  crossed 
on  the  ice.    In  1780  New  York  harbor 


was  frozen  so  firmly  that  teams  cfoiied 
on  the  ice  to  Staten  Island.  In  1821  it 
was  again  frosen  over.  In  1856  the  East 
River  was  similarly  frozen,  and  in  1867 
was  firozen  on  January  28  so  firmly  that, 
as  was  estimated,  five  thousand  persons 
crossed  on  the  ice. 

1854.  '^he  Tayleur,  an  emigrant^hip, 
was  driven  on  the  rocks  off  Lambay 
Island,  north  of  Howth,  England,  and 
about  three  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
perished  in  the  sea. 

1883.  A  South  Pacific  Railroad  train, 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  when 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
began  to  back,  and  could  not  be  stopped, 
the  brakes  fkiling  to  hold.  The  train  ran 
down  the  track  till  a  great  speed  was  ac- 
quired, when  it  jump^  an  embankment. 
The  wrecked  cars  caught  fire,  and  nearly 
thirty  persons  were  burned  to  death. 

1885.  Severe  avalanches  descended  on 
the  province  of  Cuneo,  Italy,  devastating 
several  villages,  while  many  lives  were 
lost  beneath  the  snow. 

x886.  The  Mersey  Tunnel  under  the 
river  from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  tunnel  was  excavated  throujgh  solid 
rock,  many  feet  below  the  river-bed.  It 
forms  a  brick-lined  tube,  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  wide, 
and  nineteen  feet  high. 

1793.  Louis  XV I.  of  Franoe  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  guillotine  on  this  day.  He 
had  been  on  ue  throne  since  1774,  and, 
though  a  man  of  probity  and  good  inten- 
tions, he  aided  greatly  by  his  weakness 
and  vacillation  in  bringing  on  the  revo- 
lution which  so  disastrously  terminated 
his  reign.  He  found  the  finances  in  great 
disorder,  and  they  continued  so  in  spite  of 
every  effort  at  reform,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  call  a  session  of  the  Third 
Estate  for  the  purpose  of  providing  money 
to  carry  on  the  government  The  parlia- 
ment quickly  decided  that  other  things 
besides  the  finances  needed  reforming,  to^ 
the  power  in  its  own  hands,  and  rapidly 
moved  on  from  reform  to  revolution. 
Louis  attempted  to  fiy  from  France,  was 
arrested,  imprisoned,  tried  for  treason,  and 
executed,  meeting  bis  death  with  great 
calmness  and  fortitude. 

1859.  Hallam,  the  historian,  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  historical  works 
of  great  value,  comprising  **  View  of  the 
State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages," 
"The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land," and  **  Introduction  to  the  Liten^ 
ture  of  Europe  in  th^  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth, and  Seventeenth  Centuries."  All 
these  works  show  deep  research,  and  are 
indispensable  to  students  of  history. 
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1874.  Pacropa-Bosa,  a  dUtineuished 
ringer  and  operatic  actress,  died.  She  was 
bom-  in  £dmburgh  in  1SS6,  and  made 
her  flrrt  appearance  in  opera  at  Malta, 
when  sixteen  years  of  age.  She  appeared 
in  London  in  1857,  and  afterwards  sang 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States.  Her 
voice  had  extraordinary  compass  and 
power,  and  in  these  respects  has  perhaps 
never  been  excelled. 

1886.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
coal-mine  at  Newbury,  West  Yiiginiai 
oaused  the  death  of  thirty-nine  miners. 

Janoary  99. 

lyao.  The  famous  *<  South  Sea  Bubble," 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  formation 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  speculative  investments  in 
Pacific  island  lands,  received  an  impor- 
tant impetus  by  the  favorable  action  or  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  attracted  a  vast 
quantity  of  capital,  but  was  unwisely  and 
in  the  end  dishonestly  managed,  and  ex- 
ploded  in  September,  1720,  ruining  thou- 
aandi  of  families.  The  shares,  originally 
one  hundred  pounds,  had  been  raised  to 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  nearly  all  the 
wealthy  persons  in  England  were  inter- 
ested. The  estates  of  the  directors,  to  the 
value  of  two  million  pounds,  were  seized 
and  sold. 

1873.  The  Northfleet,  a  vessel  loaded 
with  railroad-iron  and  rail  way- workmen 
for  Tasmania,  was  run  into  by  an  un- 
known steamer  off  Dungeness  and  sunk, 
about  three  hundred  lives  being  lost.  The 
Jfurillo,  a  Spanish  steamer  which  was 
supposed  to  have  caused  the  disaster,  was 
afterwards  seized  and  sold,  the  officers 
being  severely  censured. 

Januar  jr  93* 

1806.  William  Pitt,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
Hsh  statesman,  died.  JBLe  was  the  great- 
mndson  of  Thomas  Pitt,  who  brought 
from  India Uie famous  Pittdiamond,  after- 
wards esteemed  the  most  precious  of  the 
crown  jewels  of  France ;  and  son  of  the 
great  Pitt,  ISatX  of  Chatham,  who  played 
such  a  leading  part  in  Enelish  politics  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  entered  Par- 
liunent  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  became 
prime  minister  in  1783,  and  in  1784,  when 
out  twenty-five  years  old,  had  become  a 
national  favorite  and  the  most  powerful 
subiect  in  Europe.  The  first  eight  sears 
of  his  administration  were  peacefuFand 
prosperous,  but  then  came  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in 
which  Pitt  gained  little  credit  by  his 
management  of  the  difficult  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  He  was  an  orator  of 
fine  powers,  and  almost  unequalled  in  his 
command  of  sarcasm. 

2356.     The  Pacific,  a  steamer  of  the 


Collins  line,  left  Liverpool  for  New  York, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  It  is 
supposed  that  she  struck  on  an  iceberg. 
There  were  in  all  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  persons  on  board. 

1886.  The  poor-bouse  at  Jackson,  Mich- 
igan, was  burned  down  during  a  verv  cold 
night,  the  temperature  being  10^  below 
zero.  No  water  was  to  be  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold,  and  forty  of  the  in- 
mates (five  of  them  being  blind,  deaf,  or 
insane)  were  burned.  Those  that  escaped 
were  half  dressed,  and  suffered  terribly 
from  Uie  intense  cold. 

January  9 A. 

1870.  The  United  Sutes  corvette 
Oneida  was  sunk  by  collision  with  the 
British  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer 
Bombay,  near  Yokohama,  Japan,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  li  ves  being  lost.  The 
captain  of  the  Bombay  was  severelv  cen- 
sured and  suspended  for  six  months  for 
not  waiting  to  give  succor. 

1884.  An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
Colorado  mine  caused  the  death  of  fifty- 
seven  operatives. 

1885.  A  desperate  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  the  English  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ana  the  Tower  of  London  with 
dynamite.  A  suspicious  package  was  seen 
by  a  constable  in  the  crypt  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  picked  up  by  him,  but 
dropped  before  he  reached  the  entrance. 
It  exploded  with  a  terrific  report,  tearing 
a  hole  six  feet  wide  in  the  pavement  and 
another  in  the  roof  of  the  hall.  Another 
explosion  took  place  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, the  building  being  greatly  dam- 
aged, and  the  western  extremity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  badly  wrecked. 
About  the  same  time  an  explosion  oc- 
curred in  the  White  Tower  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  which  injured  sixteen  per- 
sons, but  did  little  damage  to  the  build- 
ing. This  was  one  of  the  boldest  and 
best  managed  of  the  several  efforts  (sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  Irish  revolutionists) 
to  injure  London  by  dynamite.  The 
practical  failure  of  all  these  efforts,  and 
their  lack  of  influence  upon  political 
action,  speak  unfavorably  for  the  value  of 
this  destructive  substance  as  a  revolu- 
tionary agent. 

January  d5* 

1327.  Edward  II.,  King  of  England, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  an  up- 
rising of  the  barons,  with  the  queen  at 
their  head.  Edward  III.,  a  minor,  was 
proclaimed  king,  with  the  queen  as  re- 
gent. It  is  singular  that  this  ruler,  one 
of  the  weakest  of  Enfflish  kings,  was  the 
son  of  one  and  the  father  of  another  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  English  monarohs. 
His  reign  of  twenty  years   was   little 
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more  than  a  wrangle  between  his  worth- 
less favorites.  His  only  wariike  action 
was  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  1814, 
with  a  l^uge  army,  which  was  completely 
routed  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannoclburn, 
and  the  independence  of  Scotland  secured. 
Edward  was  murdered  in  prison,  under 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity,  in  1827, 
the  crime  being  chained  on  Boger  de 
Mortimer,  the  queen's  favorite. 

1791.  Geors^  Selwyn,  one  of  the 
most  £amous  of  English  wits,  died.  For 
a  record  of  his  lira  and  witty  sayings, 
see  "  (George  Selwyn  and  his  Contempo- 
raries," by  J.  H.  Jesse,  1848. 

x86i.  The  suit  of  Jerome  Bonaparte 
to  establish  his  legitimate  rights  as  a  re- 
versionaiy  claimant  to  the  French  throne 
began.  He  was  the  son  of  Jerome  Bona- 
pa!rte,  brother  of  Napoleon,  and  Elisa- 
Deth  Patterson,  an  American  lady,  whom 
he  married  December  24.  1808.  This 
marriage  was  annulled,  and  Jerome  after- 
wards married  the  princess  Catherine  of 
Wiirtemberg,  their  children  being  the 
prince  Napoleon  and  the  princess  Ma- 
thilde.  The  effort  of  the  younger  J  erome 
to  establish  bis  legitimacy  fkiled,  his  case 
being  non-suited. 

1837.  Michigan  was  admitted  as  a 
State  of  the  American  Union. 

Z850.  Francis,  Lord  Jeffrey,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vino,  died.  This  famous  review  was  pro- 
jected by  Sydney  Smith,  Lord  Brougham, 
JeflVey,  and  some  others,  the  first  num- 
ber appearing  in  October,  1808.  After 
the  nrst  three  numbers,  which  were 
edited  by  Smith,  Jeffrey  oecame  editor, 
and  held  the  editorship  for  twentj- 
six  years,  and  by  his  many  caustic, 
though  often  unjust,  criticisms  brought 
the  Review  into  great  celebrity.  Scott. 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  ana 
Moore  were  among  the  distinguished 
authors  who  felt  the  sting  of  his  severe 
pen.  He  was  also  a  lawyer  of  freat 
ability,  and  in  fluent  eloquence  had  no 
equal  at  the  Scottish  bar. 

185a.  The  Forrest  divorce  case  (Cath- 
erine N.  Forrest  against  Edwin  Forrest) 
was  concluded,  Mrs.  Forrest  gaining 
divorce  and  alimony.  Forrest's  celel^ 
rity  as  an  actor,  and  the  scandals  exposed 
in  the  conduct  of  the  case,  excited  great 
public  attention,  and  entitle  it  to  rank 
with  famous  American  trials. 

1859.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  a  New  York 
lawyer  and  member  of  Congress,  killed 
Philip  Barton  Kej  for  criminal  inter- 
course with  his  wife.  He  was  tried  for 
murder  and  acquitted,  with  the  approval 
of  public  sentiment  He  became  a 
BU^QT-general  in  the  civil  war,  and  lost  a 


leg  at  Gettysburg.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed American  minister  to  Spain. 

1 871.  George  Ticknor,  author  of 
«« History  of  Spanish  Literature  "  died. 
This  work  has  been  very  highly  eulo- 
gized, and  takes  rank  among  the  ablest 
of  histories  of  literature. 

1885.  General  Gordon,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  pseudonjrme  of  "Chinese 
Gordon "  for  his  brilliant  services  in 
suppressing  the  Taeping  rebellion  in 
China,  was  killed  at  Ebartoum.  He  had 
previously  gained  great  influence  over 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Soudan,  and  in 
1884  went  alone  to  Khartoum  and  took 
command  of  the  Egyptian  forces  there. 
Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  Mahdi,  an 
Arabian  religious  fanatic.  The  si^e 
was  continued  for  ten  months,  the  English 
government  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
relieve  Gordon  from  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion, which  attempts  the  difficulty  of 
leading  an  army  across  the  desert  ren- 
dered unavailing.  A  military  expedition 
came  within  a  mile  of  the  city  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  but  only  to  find  it  in  the  bands 
of  the  Arabs.  On  the  previous  day  a 
gate  had  been  opened  by  a  traitor  within 
the  city,  and  the  Arabs  swarmed  in, 
killing  all  before  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  Gordon's  death  were  never 
clearly  known,  and  many  believed  he 
had  escaped,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
accept  any  such  theory. 

1649.  One  of  the  most  famous  trials 
on  record,  that  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
ended  on  this  day  in  his  condemnation. 
The  royal  army  had  been  defeated  at 
Marston  Moor  in  1644  and  at  Naseby  in 

1646,  and  in  1646  the  king  gave  himself 
up  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  surren- 
dered him  to  the  English  Parliament  in 

1647.  The  trial  for  treason  began  on 
January  20,  1649,  and  was  concluded  in 
a  week.  The  execution  immediately  fol- 
lowed, Charles  being  beheaded  on  Jan- 
uary 80.  He  was  a  man  by  no  means 
destitute  of  good  qualities,  but  his  deter- 
mined effort  to  subject  England  to  abso- 
lute rule  led  to  the  revolt  of  his  subiects, 
and  the  fall  of  the  axe  that  beheaded  him 
dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  all  hopes  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  England. 

x8aa.  The  independence  of  Greece 
wailproclaimed.  The  war  for  indepen- 
dence beg^n  in  1821,  but  was  strongly  and 
brutally  contested  by  Turkey,  and  final 
success  was  not  accomplished  till  1829, 
when  the  Porte  i^cknowledged  Grecian 
independence. 

185X.  A  fatal  accident  occurred  en  the 
Ohio  River.  The  steamer  John  Adams 
struck  on  a  snag  and  sunk  immediately, 
carrying  down  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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throe  persons.  On  the  same  day  of  Jan- 
uarr,  1871,  the  steamer  H.  R.  Arthur 
exploded  her  boilers  on  the  Mississippi, 
above  Memphis.  The  boat  caught  tire, 
eighty-seven  lives  being  lost  in  the  double 
disaster. 

1851.  Audubon,  the  most  famous  of 
American  ornithologists,  died  in  New 
York.  He  was  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
having  been  bom  there  of  French  parents 
in  17^.  His  passion  for  obeervmg  the 
habits  of  birds  was  early  displayed,  and 
about  1810  he  bc^an  a  series  of  solitary 
excursions  through  the  primeval  forests, 
which  he  continued  for  many  years.  The 
colored  drawings  of  birds,  which  were  the 
result  of  his  explorations,  formed  the 
basis  of  a  great  work  on  omitholoj^y, 
"  The  Birds  of  America,"  whose  publi- 
cation b^an  in  London  in  1826,  the 
price  being  fixed  at  one  thousand  dollars 
a  copy,  fie  afterwards  published  **  The 
Quadrupeds  of  North  America."  The 
descriptive  passages  of  these  works  are 
excellently  written,  and  they  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  monuments  to  science. 

814.  Charlema^e,  the  greatest  mon- 
ardi  of  the  **  dare  ages"  of  European 
historv,  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  great  kingdom  he  had  formed. 
His  life  was  one  continued  series  of  con- 
flicts with  the  semi-barbarous  surround- 
ing peoples,  which  ended  in  his  extend- 
ing nis  rule  over  Germany  and  northern 
Ital^  and  in  repressing  the  invasive  pro- 
clivities of  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  His 
empire  was  of  enormous  extent,  and  was 
eovemed  throughout  with  a  vigorous 
hand,  he  being  as  great  in  statesmanship 
as  in  war,  and  in  every  respect  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  of  history. 

1547.  Henry  VIII.,  one  of  the  most 
feunous  kings  of  England,  died.  The 
events  of  his  rei^  were  calculated  to  give 
him  an  unusutu  prominence  in  history, 
in  paiticular  his  divorce  of  his  queen, 
Catnerine  of  Arason,  and  the  summary 
manner  in  which  ne  disposed  of  all  who 
Interfered  with  his  purposes  or  his  pleas- 
ures. The  opposition  of  the  Pope  to 
this  divorce  was  the  main  instinition  to 
Henry's  cutting  loose  from  Catnolicism 
and  establishing  the  Church  of  England. 
Of  his  six  wives,  two  weie  divorced,  two 
beheaded,  one  died  a  natural  death,  and 
the  sixth  outlived  him.  Henry,  in  his  re- 
ligious revolution,  was  as  bitter  against 
those  who  went  too  far  as  against  those 
who  did  not  eo  fiur  enough,  and  many 
Protestants  who  reftised  to  conform  to 
his  proposed  dogmas  fell  victims  to  his 
wrata. 

1807.  Pall  Mall,  London,  was  lighted 
with  gas,  being  the  first  street  in  any  city 


to  be  so  illuminated.  The  slow  progress 
which  gas  made  in  public  estimation  and 
the  strong  opposition  which  it  encountered 
are  in  singular  contrast  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  any  great  public  improvement 
now  makes  its  way  throughout  Christen- 
dom. 

Z840.    A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in 
South  Street,  New  York,  destroying  pub- 
lic storehouses  with    twenty   thousand 
chests  of  tea.    The  loss  was  estimated  at    . 
one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

1859.  William  H.  Prescott,  a  fisvorite 
American  historian,  died.  Though  nearly 
blind,  he  by  undaunted  perseverance 
made  the  necessary  studies  and  wrote 
several  histories  of  ^reat  literary  merit 
and  historical  value,  including  the  **  Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
"  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella," 
and  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,"  which  latter  he  did  not  live  td 
complete.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  greater  success  in  contending  against 
depressing  circumstances  than  in  the 
story  of  his  life. 

1868.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
Chicago,  burning  up  an  entire  block,  and 
parts  of  others,  witn  a  loss  of  three  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  was  the  severest  fire  the 
city  had  experienced  up  to  that  time. 

1871.  Tne  city  of  Paris  capitulated  to 
the  German  army,  thus  ending  the  hope- 
less resistance  which  had  been  carried  on 
in  a  desultory  manner  since  the  battle  of 
Sedan. 

January  dO. 

Z696.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  a  hun- 
dred-gun ship,  and  a  giant  of  the  British 
navy  at  that  period,  took  fire  in  the  Med- 
way  and  was  totally  destroved. 

1853.  The  marriage  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon to  Eu^Snie  Marie  de  Montijo,  Com- 
tesse  de  Teba,  took  place.  Eugenie  was 
of  Spanish  birth,  and  celebrated  for  her 
grace  and  beauty,  and  for  many  years 
ruled  the  world  of  fashion  as  imperi- 
ously as  her  husband  did  the  realm  of 
France.  On  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
she  retired  to  England  and  took  up  ner 
residence  at  Chiselhurst 

Januarsr  30. 

z8i6.  The  Seahorse,  a  British  trans- 
port, was  wrecked  near  Tramore  Bay, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons, 
mostly  soldiers  of  the  59th  regiment, 
being  drowned.  On  the  same  day  of 
January  in  1881,  the  Lady  Sherbrooke, 
from  Londonderry  to  Quebec,  was  • 
wrecked  near  Cape  Race,  only  thirty-two 
being  saved  of  three  hundred  and  five 
persons  on  board. 

1836.  The  trial  of  Fiesohi  for  at- 
tempting •.the  life  of  Louis  Philippe 
began.    This  assassin  had  arranged  what 
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has  been  called  an  infernal  machine  in 
a  room  overlooking  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  where  the  king  and  his  sons 
were  to  review  Uie  imperial  guard.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-five  musket-barrels, 
heavily  loaded,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
sweep  the  street.  They  were  fired  simul- 
taneously by  a  train  of  gunpowder  as  the 
king  and  his  train  rode  past.  Louis  es- 
caped with  scarcely  a  scratch,  but  Mar- 
shal Mortier  and  other  officers  were  shot 
dead,  there  being  more  than  forty  per- 
sons killed  or  injured.  Ficschi  was 
proved  guilty  and  executed. 

z86i.  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State 
of  the  American  Union,  with  a  Consti- 
tution which  prohibited  slavery  within 
its  limits.  The  struggle  between  settlers 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  to  whether 
this  territory  should  oe  admitted  as  a 
slave  or  a  n*ee  State  had  disturbed  the 
country  for  several  yenrs,  and  civil  war 
existed  within  its  borders  before  it  broke 
out  in  the  country  at  lai^e. 

1866.  The  steamer  Miami  exploded 
her  boilers  and  sank  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives  being 
lost  by  the  disaster. 

1877.  The  Electoral  Tribunal  to  settle 
the  disputed  Presidential  election  of  Hayes 
and  Tiiden  was  chosen  in  Congress.  There 
was  a  controversy  as  to  the  electoral  votes 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  to  one  from 
Oregon,  these  being  claimed  by  both 
parties,  while  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted as  to  the  Tote  of  South  Carolina. 
Congress,  finding  itself  unable  to  decide 
the  dispute,  appointed  a  commission  com- 
posed of  five  Senators,  five  Representa- 
tives, and  five  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Commission  decidea  by  a 
majority  of  one  that  Congress  was  bound 
to  accept  the  official  returns  as  final,  and 
in  consequence  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  the 
Republican  candidate,  was  declared 
President 

1885.  An  Australian  railroad  bridge, 
near  the  city  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  gave  way  under  a  passing  train, 
precipitating  it  into  the  ravine,  with  a 
1068  of  forty  Uvea. 


JTanuarsr  81* 

1655.  Cromwell  dissolved  Parliament, 
and  resolved  to  govern  by  himself.  He 
had  dissolved  the  '*Long  Parliament"  two 
years  before,  but  called  another  which 
met  in  September,  1664.  This  body  at 
once  began  business  by  questioning  the 
validity  of  the  power  which  had  called 
it  together,  and  occupied  itself  in  inter- 
posing as  many  checKs  to  Cremwell's  in- 
fluence as  it  could.  Its  arbitraiy  dis- 
solution left  him  dictator  of  the  kin^om. 
He  called  another  Parliament,  which  met 
January  20,  1658,  but  with  the  same  re- 
sult, and  this  body  was  dissolved  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  .  Cromwell's  sole  rule,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  as  he  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

1788.  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  *'the 
Young  Pretender,"  died.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  James  II.,  whose  son  James 
Francis  Edward,  the  first  Pretender,  had 
inherited  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land from  his  father.  Failing  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  it  through  the  aid  of 
Scottish  partisans,  he  resigned  his  claim 
to  his  son  Charles,  who  entered  Scotland 
with  a  few  attendants  in  July,  1745.  An 
army  of  Highlanders  was  raised,  which 
invaded  England,  but  was  totallv  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  April, 
1746  After  many  adventures,  Charles 
escaped  to  France.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  ne  became 
very  intemperate.  His  widow,  the  cele- 
brated Countei»s  of  Albany,  afterwards 
married  the  Italian  tragic  poet  Alfieri. 

1878.  The  steamer  Metropolis,  bound 
from  Philadelphia  to  Brazil  with  a  cargo 
of  railroad-material,  went  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  in  a  violent  gale 
and  was  totally  wrecked.  Nearly  one 
hundred  lives  were  lost  by  this  disaster. 

1885.  An  explosion  of  natural' gas 
took  place  near  Fittsburg,  many  persons 
being  injured  by  the  disaster.  The  in- 
odorous character  of  this  gas  renders  it 
peculiarly  liable  to  such  explosions,  there 
oeing  no  warning  by  odor  of  its  escape 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  illuminating 
gas. 
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THE  quiet  of  the  morning  was  ponotuated  by  a  housemaid  who^ 
aware  that  the  master  was  astir,  was  singing,  for  his  benefit, 
^'  Jesus  loves  me/'  in  a  treble  of  irritating  insistence.  Already  the 
carriage  had  arrived,  and  as  Gbn&Uon  drew  on  his  gloves  he  wondered 
by  w^t  token  he  should  reoogniice  the  sister  of  his  wife.  He  had  the 
vaguest  memory  of  her,  a  slip  of  a  ^rl  who  years  before  had  sat  op- 
posite him  at  dmner,  the  eyes  lowered,  the  hair  in  pendent  plaits.  And 
as  his  thoughts  went  back  to  earlier  days,  Ruth  called  to  him  from  the 
floor  above,  ''If  you  don't  see  her  at  once, ask  the  captain :  she  is  in  his 
change.'' 

Gonfidlon  was  not  a  whit  more  unselfish  than  the  best  of  us,  yet 
that  morning,  his  routine  upset,  his  coffee  undigested,  the  paper  barely 
skimmed,  ami,  paramount  of  aU,  Ruth's  neuralgia  which  foroed  him  to 
the  wharf  alone,  made  him  conscious  that,  momentarily,  for  all  of  him, 
in  the  captain's  charge  the  girl  might  remain. 

But  he  assented  smilingly,  as  was  his  wont ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
sweep  down  the  Avenue  and  a  brisk  drive  through  hideous  little  streets, 
he  caught  a  sniff  of  salt  water,  his  equanimity  returned,  and  as  the 
carriage  rolled  into  tiie  domed  and  creaking  peninsula  the  momentary 
annoyance  was  forgot 

Already  the  Bour^(^ne  was  in  the  offing,  and  GronMlon  had  but 
a  few  moments  in  which  to  kick  his  heels  before  the  great  ship  was 
moored  and  the  gang-plank  let  down.  As  the  vessel  swung  round  he 
had  gazed  up  at  the  faces  that  lined  the  rail,  trusting  to  his  own  intui- 
tion to  recognize  the  girl  unprompted ;  but  as  yet  among  the  passengers 
he  saw  no  one  that  in  any  way  resembled  the  shy  little  maid  whom  he 
had  come  to  meet. 

''  H'm,"  he  mused,  ''  I  dare  say  she  has  recognized  me  and  is  too ' 
timid  to  make  a  sign."    And,  reflecting  that  after  all,  in  view  of  his 
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cloth,  it  wonld  be  more  dignified  to  make  inquiry  of  some  one  tban  to 
stand  staring  women  out  of  countenance,  be  descended  in  the  caverns 
of  memory  and  recovered  a  sentence  in  French. 

'^  Where  is  the  purser  to  be  found  V^  he  asked  of  an  official  at  his 
side. 

"Le  voil^/'  the  man  answered,  not  over-suavely,  and  nodded 
towards  an  individual  bebraided  with  gold  who  stood  within  hailing- 
distance. 

Goufallon  turned  to  the  person  thus  designated,  and  presently  suc- 

celded  in  catching  his  eye.     "  Would  you  be  good  enough ^'  he 

began,  and,  as  the  purser  leaned  forward  the  better  to  catch  his  speech, 
Gonfallon  added,  "  I  am  looking  for  Miss  Buoholz.^' 

The  purser  lifted  his  at ms  and  assumed  an  expression  of  the  dvilest 

and  most  amiable  perplexity.     "  Keally,  sir,  I  regret,  perhaps " 

And  as  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  bowed,  as  who  should  say,  "  It 
is  a  grief  that  I  cannot  serve  you,"  a  young  man  dressed  Piccadilly- 
fashion  touched  him  on  the  arm. 

"  I  b^  pardon :  Dr.  Gonfallon,  I  believe.  My  name  is  Mr.  Yarde. 
Miss  Bucholz  is  yonder." 

And  as  Gonfallon,  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  tunied  again,  he 
heard  the  purser,  presumably  to  a  sympathetic  ear,  exclaim,  ^^  Ah,  9^ ! 
Does  he  think  I  have  his  Miss  Bucholz  in  my  pocket?" 

But  Gt)nfallon  had  no  opportunity  of  meditating  on  the  variation  of 
demeanor  which  is  peculiar  to  the  French :  a  moment  or  two  later  the 
guide  which  Providence  or  his  sister-in-law  had  sent,  had  led  him 
through  coils  of  descending  passengers  to  a  corner  of  the  deck,  which, 
so  nearly  as  his  vision  permitted  him  to  discern,  was  occupied  by  but 
one  person,  a  pouting,  good-looking  lad,  such  as  one  may  see  any  day 
at  Eton  during  term-time,  who  stood  leaning  against  the  back  of  a 
steamer-chair  in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  ii^d  and  shoulders  were 
visible. 

"  Here,"  said  the  guide,  greatly  to  Gonfallon's  astonishment,  "  here 
is  your  quest. — Miss  Bucholz,  can  I  be  of  further  assistance  ?" 

"^  Immediately  the  pout  disappeared,  and  a  hand  gloved  in  SuMe  was 
extended.     "  Is  Ruth  not  with  you  ?" 

And  then  for  the  first  time  Gon&llon  realized  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  her  whom  he  sought. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered, — *^  no,  I  mean.    She  is  at  the  house "    In 

amusement  at  his  own  surprise,  he  smiled  a  little.  '^  I  have  a  carriage, 
though " 

The  eirl  turned  to  the  young  man  who  had  introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Yarde.  ^*  You  may  go,"  she  said,  abruptly,  and  to  her  lips  the 
pout  returned. 

The  young  man  made  as  would  he  speak,  but  evidently  he  thought 
better  of  it,  and,  raising  his  hat,  took  himself  oS.  As  he  moved 
away,  Gonfallon  glanced  at  him,  and  as  he  glanced  there  bubbled 
within  him  that  unmotived,  instinctive  dislike  of  which  antipathy  is 
bom. 

'^  Detestable  little  cad  I"  the  girl  muttered,  and  issued  from  her 
barricade. 
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Oonfallon  eyed  her  cnrioosly.  Whatever  manner  of  gown  she 
wore  was  oovered  by  an  ulster.  On  her  head  was  a  sailor-hat,  about 
her  neck  was  a  high  white  oollar,  the  ends  bent,  and  beneath  it  was  a 
scarf  such  as  is  worn  by  men.  She  was  worse  than  pretty.  In  her 
skin  was  the  hue  of  that  white  rose  which  has  a  sulphur  heart.  Her 
features  had  the  surety  of  an  intaglio,  her  head  was  small,  the  brow 
low ;  in  her  hair,  which  was  short  and  curled,  was  the  glisten  of  gold- 
leaf  shown  to  the  sun.  Her  eyes  were  of  porcelain-blue,  the  under  lids 
retreating  and  shorter  than  the  upper.  The  effect  of  her  mouth,  now 
that  the  pout  had  gone,  was  that  of  lips  untouched  and  unaware  of 
love.  In  height  she  was  a  trifle  taller  than  the  average  New  York  girl. 
She  held  herself  with  the  erectness  of  one  accustomed  to  the  saddle. 
And  when  aeain  she  spoke,  (Jonfallon  felt  the  charm  of  that  undulant 
intonation  which  is  the  sweetest  heritage  of  English  speech. 

"  Father,  I  suppose,  was  too  busy  to  meet  me,  was  he  not?'^  she 
asked. 

Too  busy,  indeed !  Gonfallon  thought  of  the  sodden  mortal  he  had 
seen  the  week  before  ambling  down  a  side-street,  the  estray  of  millions 
and  of  health,  and  then,  remembering  that  Claire  was  as  yet  uninformed 
of  the  successive  disasters  in  which  he  had  foundered,  he  nodded  cheerily 
and  smiled. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Ruth  would  have  come  too,  but  she  is  a 
martyr — ^no,  but  really  a  martyr,  you  know.''  For  a  second  he  paused, 
as  though  in  some  dumb  fashion  he  might  console  the  girl  for  the  absence 
of  those  she  loved.  "  You  had  a  pleasant  trip,  I  hope  V^  he  added.  "  If 
you  will  come  with  me  I  will  put  you  in  the  carriage  and  see  to  your 
traps.     Have  you  the  keys  ?*' 

An  hour  later,  without  further  incident  necessary  of  record,  the 
house  was  reached,  and  Gonfallon,  leaving  the  girl  to  her  sister's 
ministrations,  went  to  his  study  to  sandpaper  an  address  for  the 
morrow.  But,  whether  because  his  routine  had  been  disturbed,  or 
because  he  was  personally  out  of  trim,  certain  it  is  that  he  felt  in  no 
mood  for  the  chastening  of  homilies  that  noon.  For  a  little  while  he 
still  fingered  the  manuscript,  striving  to  coerce  his  thoughts,  until, 
conscious  of  the  futility  of  the  endeavor,  he  abandoned  further  effort 
and  lounged  back  into  the  past. 

At  the  time  contemporaneous  to  the  episodes  with  which  these  pages 
have  to  deal,  Christopher  Gonfallon  was  in  his  fortieth  year.  Across 
his  forehead  was  a  sabre-cut  which  thought  had  dealt,  near  the  temples 
was  a  suspicion  of  gray,  on  either  side  of  his  nostrils  were  the 
beginnings  of  furrows,  but  otherwise  the  years  had  been  gentle.  In 
his  face  and  bearing  was  the  fragrance  of  the  fields.  He  wore  no 
beard,  his  lip  was  unmoustached.  His  eyes  were  of  that  green-black 
which  is  noticeable  in  dysodile  coal.  His  profile  suggested  sensitive- 
ness, the  full-face  strength.  Lavater  would  not  have  praised  his  chin. 
At  first  sight  you  would  have  taken  him  for  a  maker  of  songs  and  of 
laws,  but  his  coat  betrayed  him.  By  profession  he  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
a  priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

On  the  confennent  of  orders  he  had  accepted  a  call  at  Bronx,  a 
somnolent  New  England  hamlet,  and  there  during  an  entire  decade  he 
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had  wasted  his  fervors  on  a  oollection  of  cattle,  surreptitioosly  beloved 
the  while  by  a  procession  of  parochial  maids. 

Throughout  the  parish,  however,  there  was  at  most  but  one  person 
capable  of  appreciating  the  imageries  of  his  speech,  and  that  person,  the 
Countess  of  Cinq-Cygne,  was  deaf.  To  this  lady  hii^  subsequent  and 
metropolitan  success  was  indirectly  due. 

The  countess,  bom  a  Chisolm-Jones,  lived  in  a  great  stone  house 
that  overlooked  the  village  and  patches  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
well.  And  this  stone  house  each  summer  and  autumn  she  was  ac- 
customed to  populate  with  detachments  and  reinforcements  of  guests. 
The  winter  she  passed  in  meditation,  though  not,  presumably,  of  the 
count.  For  de  Cinq-Cygne,  who  had  enjoyed  the  formidable  reputation 
of  being  the  handsomest  member  of  the  Jockey,  had,  afler  marrying  the 
heiress  of  Bronx,  as  the  countess  was  known  in  her  youth,  and  prom- 
enading her  through  the  Tuileries,  returned  with  her  to  the  New 
England  hamlet  from  which  he  one  day  disappeared  companioned  by 
his  wife's  nearest  friend.  It  was  rumored  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Jockey  Club.  But  from  the  countess  no  mention  of 
him  could  be  wrung.  Afler  Sedan  she  put  on  black,  and  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  the  count  had  fallen  with  the  eagle  and  the  unperial 
bees.  Of  the  &te  of  the  companion  of  his  flight  her  kinsfolk  never 
asked. 

During  the  last  months  of  winter  Groufallon  was  a  frequent  guest 
at  the  house  on  the  hill.  The  countess  was  too  infirm  to  attend 
services  with  any  satisfaction  to  herself,  but  she  was  devout,  and  the 
visits  of  the  pastor  were  grateful  to  her.  She  was  appreciative,  and, 
despite  her  encroaching  deafness,  pleasant  and  intelligent  of  speech. 
She  had  a  smile  of  singular  indulgence,  and,  though  her  beauty  was 
that  of  a  city  raised  from  the  ground,  still,  you  divined  among  the 
vestiges  the  seductions  of  earlier  charm.  By  repute  she  had  been 
indeed  a  belle ;  and  as  for  her  manner,  time  had  coped  with  it  in  vain : 
she  was  still  the  high-bred  woman  who  had  shown  the  pinchbeck 
mar6chales  and  marchionesses  of  the  Tuileries  how  to  walk,  and  who, 
when  the  Emperor  on  learning  that  her  baptismal  name  was  Helen 
had  exclaimed,  "  Ah  that  I  were  Paris  V^  had  answered,  *'  Sire,  you  are 
France.'' 

Of  connections  she  had  many,  yet  of  relations  but  one, — ^a  nephew, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Fenwick  Chisolm-Jones  by  name,  familiarly  known  as 
Alphabet,  a  young  gentleman  of  literary  promise  which  thus  far  he 
had  &iled  to  fulfil.  To  the  aunt  in  the  sultriness  of  the  summer 
months  the  nephew  came,  and  with  him  any  one  else  who  could  be 
lured  that  way.  But  in  the  winter  the  great  house  was  almost  unin- 
habited ;  and  so  it  came  about  that  in  the  soundless  dusks  the  one  man 
in  the  village  who  could  speak  English  correctly  was  made  welcome 
there  and  at  home. 

The  countess,  as  has  been  intimated,  was  devout.  In  the  old 
cosmogony  she  had  the  amplest  faith.  To  her,  heaven  was  just  beyond 
the  stars,  and  hell  beneath  the  ferrule  of  her  crutch.  To  the  truth  of 
any  miracle  she  would  have  testified  on  oath.  Had  any  one  so  much 
as  hinted  before  her  that  the  precepts  of  the  synoptic  gospels  were  due 
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to  SocraieB  and  the  Sooratios^  she  would  have  routed  the  blasphemer 
with  the  sien  of  the  cross.  It  was  rumored  that  in  youth  she  had 
been  less  orthodox.  But  with  age  religion  held  her  like  a  vice ;  it  was 
her  ultimate  refuge ;  and  as  Gonfallon  penetrated  its  abysses  he  fell  to 
wondering  whether  his  own  creed  might  not  be  as  futile  as  was  hers. 
Yet  to  argue  with  her  would  have  be^  profitable  as  the  chiding  of  a 
river.  ^  a  consequence,  he  held  his  peace,  perplexed  at  times,  but 
endeavoring  in  the  saddle,  in  long  stretches  over  bleak,  unfrequented 
roads,  to  starve  his  thoughts  into  submission  and  sponge  his  mind  of 
doubt. 

Meanwhile,  the  tenor  of  his  discourses  remained  undianged.  Long 
since  he  had  dW>vered  that  to  move  his  congregation  he  needed  not 
spirituality  of  metaphor,  but  powder  and  shot ;  and  yet,  through  that 
obstinacy  whidi  inhibits  the  poet  from  writing  to  the  crowd,  ne  con- 
tinued to  preach,  not  to  his  listeners,  but  to  the  lintels  above.  And 
to  them  his  lessons  bore  no  trace  of  the  dogmatic.  Now  and  then 
would  come  a  warning,  but  the  detached  and  terrible  maledictions  ia 
which  the  provincial  divine  delights  were  never  voiced  by  him.  It 
was  to  souls  he  did  not  see  he  spoke,  and  in  hi^ speech  were  exhortations 
to  virtue  and  pictures  of  the  perfect  peace  of  conscience  at  rest.  His 
weapons  were  parables ;  the  ground-work  of  his  instruction  was  built 
on  compassion.  Did  he  plead,  it  was  for  patience,  for  abn^tion  of 
self;  dnl  he  exhort,  it  was  to  charity,  to  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Christopher  Gbn&llon  did  not  preach  to  the  lintels  wholly  in  vain. 
One  green  afternoon  in  June,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  litany,  a 
little  man,  rather  stout,  rather  pompous,  yet  shrewd  of  eye,  an  individ- 
ual unknown  to  the  villagers,  entered  the  church  and  dropped  into  the 
first  convenient  pew,  the  which,  thereupon,  apparently  interested  him 
no  further.  During  the  services  he  remained  apathetic;  during  the 
sermon  that  followea  he  did  not  once  take  his  eves  from  the  preacher. 
And  when,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  usual  ^^Let  vour  light  so 
shine,''  the  warden  handea  him,  tentative  fashion,  the  plate,  that  gen- 
tleman was  bewildered  at  the  recdpt,  not  of  the  fraction  of  a  dollar 
which  he  had  expected,  but  of  the  most  majestic  contribution  which  he 
had  as  yet  borne  to  the  rail. 

In  a  village  a  bit  of  gossip  seems  rather  to  permeate  the  air  than  to 
circ^ilate  firom  mouth  to  mourn :  it  reaches  the  sojourner  whether  he  will 
it  or  not.  Before  tea-time  that  evening  every  one  in  Bronx  knew  that 
the  little  man  was  Bucholz  the  monopolist,  a  visitor,  with  his  daughters, 
at  the  house  on  the  hill,  piloted  there,  it  was  rumored,  by  the  countess's 
nephew,  Alphabet  Jones. 

To  the  nouse  on  the  hill  that  evening  Christopher  Gk)niallon  was 
bidden.  In  summer  it  was  the  custom  of  the  countess  not  to  s«p,  but 
to  dine;  and  when  the  doors  of  the  semi-baronial  hall  were  thrown  open 
and  a  servant  announced  that  her  ladyship  was  served,  Gonfallon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  his  privily  to  lead  to  the  repast  one  of  the  two 
daughters  of  the  monopolist  alluded  to.  She  was,  he  presently  ob- 
served, a  very  fetching  young  woman.  Her  skin  was  ebumean  in  its 
clarity,  her  eye^  of  iserine,  and  in  her  features  something  there  was  that 
su^ested  a  pastel  of  a  politer  age,  an  Eve  on  a  &n.    Across  the  table 
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her  sister  sat,  an  undeveloped  slip  of  a  girl^  at  whom  Gonfallon  glanced 
but  once.  It  was  to  the  elder  that  he  gave  his  attention,  and  it  took 
him  but  a  moment  to  perceive  that  that  attention  was  not  thrown  away. 
She  was  breezy  of  speech,  though  not  of  manner,  and  she  was  gar- 
mented in  a  mode  and  texture  which  her  neighbor  did  not  remember 
to  have  remarked  before.  When  he  addre^ed  her,  he  detected  her 
thought  running  just  in  advance  of  his  own,  completing  it  as  it  were 
with  little  embroideries  of  home  manufacture' ;  and  when  in  turn  she 
led  the  talk,  she  seemed,  in  comparison  to  his  parochial  dames  and 
damsels,  the  visitant  from  a  larger  world.  Beside  her  he  felt  himself 
the  rustic :  for  a  little  space  he  fancied  that  he  must  seem  awkward,  a 
fancy  which  did  not  tend  to  an  increase  of  confidence,  and  when,  later 
on,  he  journeyed  over  the  yellow  road  to  the  parsonage,  he  noted  with  a 
pang  of  mortification  that  unconsciously  he  had  been  envying  the  easy 
assurance  of  Alphabet  Jones. 

The  Bucholz  family  disappeared  noiselessly  as  they  had  arrived ; 
and  when  the  stifle  of  summer  disappeared  as  well,  one  of  that  family 
was  still  remembered  in  Bronx.  Now  and  then,  in  some  leaf-bound 
quietude  that  was  stirred  if  at  all  but  by  the  call  of  some  ruffian  bawl- 
ing to  the  cows,  Gonfallon  had  caught  himself  wishing  for  the  wider 
spheres  that  lay  beyond  the  hills  and  musing  through  fringes  of  melan- 
choly on  the  desolateness  of  his  life.  Thus  far  the  feminine  had  been 
apart  from  his  existence.  In  the  first  fervors  of  the  calling  which  he 
had  adopted,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Mother  Church  had 
seemed  to  him  obligatory  on  whomso  devoted  his  energies  to  Christ,  and 
unprompted  he  had  paraphrased  a  familiar  dictum, — a  cleric  married  is 
a  cleric  marred.  As  an  adolescent  he  had  been  of  too  shy  and  vibrant  a 
nature  to  consort  in  comfort  with  the  combustible  maidens  of  the  Massa- 
chusettsian  town  in  which  his  boyhood  had  been  passed,  and  at  the 
university  the  mysticism  of  the  spirit  had  dulled  the  virility  of  the 
flesh.  But  now  the  first  fervors  had  gone.  He  had  weighed  the 
Mother  Church ;  her  laws  had  no  hold  on  him.  The  mysticism  with 
which  he  had  spumed  the  earth  had  faded  like  spilt  wine ;  while  of 
his  energies,  nothing,  apparently,  had  resulted.  In  his  pastorate  he 
was  not  disliked,  but  he  was  not  appreciated.  His  predecessor  had  been 
oafish  as  his  charges,  and  by  that  veir  oafishness  the  good  will  of  the 
parish  had  been  won, — he  had  been  of  themselves;  whereas  Gonfallon 
was  of  a  clay  so  fine  that  they  felt  him  above  them,  a  fact  which  in  it- 
self was  a  reproach.  Moreover,  he  was  a  bachelor :  save  his  mother,  their 
women-folk  had  no  one  to  receive  them  did  they  perpetrate  a  contribu- 
tion-party, and  about  the  stove  in  the  village  store  the  misdeeds  of  un- 
married divines  to  which  the  press  gave  prominence  had  been  chuckled 
over  with  envious  and  suspicious  glee. 

Presently  the  summer  spent  itself,  the  stifle  departed ;  but  before 
the  earliest  frost  had  used  its  palette  on  the  leaves  there  came  an  invita- 
tion from  the  metropolis  beyond.  The  Church  of  Gethsemane, — ^nick- 
named that  of  the  Holy  Bilk, — ^that  edifice  which  from  the  comer  of 
Fifty-Second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  projects  sheer  up  into  carolling 
azure  the  brownest  and  steepest  of  steeples,  was  in  ne^  of  a  new  in- 
cumbent    The  former  rector — an  ex^ete  and  eschatologist  of  more 
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than  passing  note,  a  scholar  possessed  of  rare  controversial  ability,  and, 
parentheticaJly,  English  by  birth,  a  man  whose  mere  attitude  and  man- 
ner were  pervasive  with  a  seduction  so  alluring  that  through  it  depopu- 
lated pews  had  been  repeopled  and  filled — suddenly  had  come  to  grief. 
In  spite  of  the  wage,  ten  thousand  a  year  paid  quarterly  and  in  advance, 
he  had  managed  to  run  up  a  hillock  of  debts  which  if  not  fabulous  in 
size  had  been  noisy  and  unseemly  of  utterance.  At  the  initial  clamor 
there  had  been  a  hush,  then  a  murmur  and  an  effort  to  suffocate  the 
scandal  in  its  cradle,  but  inarticulate  Whispers  floated  the  facts  abroad, 
the  rector  vanished,  and  Gkthsemane,  dubbed  there  and  then  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Bilk,  witnessed  a  procession  of  clerics  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  pulpit  stair.  But  apparently  no  one  of  them  had  more 
than  momentarily  pleased.  Then  a  call,  prompted  by  Bucholz,  had  been 
voiced  in  Gronfallon's  ears.  If  he  hesitated,  not  even  his  mother  knew 
it  The  dust  of  Bronx  he  shook  from  him.  He  came,  he  preached, 
and  when  the  benediction  was  given,  the  rectorship  was  his. 

At  the  hour  when  that  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  he  escaped 
into  solitude  and  with  a  finger  beat  a  tattoo  on  his  teeth.  During 
that  tattoo  his  thoughts  went  forward  and  back.  He  reviewed  the 
n^ligent  years,  he  interrogated  the  future.  Behind  him  were  bundles 
of  baseless  appearances,  the  mysticism  which  had  shrouded  his  youth, 
the  akosmism  into  which  Berkeley  had  led  him,  then  the  long  halt, 
the  lintels  of  the  village  church ;  but  now  Fifth  Avenue  lay  at  his 
feet,  beyond  were  the  insignia  of  the  episcopate,  while  in  him  pulsed 
that  strength  which  brings  the  strophium  to  the  conqueror.  And  as  he 
peered  at  the  stranger  that  was  himself,  any  one  who  had  chanced  that 
way  would  have  discerned,  not  a  man,  but  an  aim.  That  day  he 
called  on  Bucholz,  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  gave  an  hour  to  his 
daughter  Ruth. 

Gronfallon's  metropolitan  success  was  immediate.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  theorize  with  history ;  he  did  not  meddle  with  Paul ;  the 
expounding  of  the  gospels  he  left  to  others.  With  a  set  of  people 
that  fanci^  themselves  in  possession  of  advanced  views  and  were  still 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  achieved  the  impossible :  he  not  only  consoled, 
he  flattered,  he  persuaded  and  fascinated  as  well.  In  a  word,  he 
detained  attention,  not  with  home  truths,  however,  but  with  issues  and 
questions  which  few  have  energy  enough  to  probe  for  themselves,  and 
of  which  every  one  wishes  to  oe  informed.  And  therewith  he  could 
be  austere,  stern  even,  and  he  could  wield  an  epigram  like  a  glaive.  He 
was  in  earnest,  too. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  political  contest  that  he  first  donned 
the  rector's  gown.  On  that  occasion  the  President  happened  to  be 
in  the  middle  aisle.  Gonfallon,  however,  with  an  apposite  text  for 
foreword,  took  up  the  question  at  once.  For  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  he  held  the  most  indifferent  congr^tion  in  New  York  with  the 
topic  for  which  they  cared  the  least.  And  at  the  close,  with  a  ges- 
ture that  swept  the  church,  "  Not  politics,"  he  cried,  "  but  religion  is 
the  nation's  soul."     It  was  in  this  wise  that  the  congr^ation  was  won. 

Incidentally  he  did  not  n^lect  Bucholz,  nor  yet  Bucholz'  daughter. 
The  girl  was  shyly  willing ;  as  for  Gonfallon,  he  was  wholly  in  love. 
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The  dream  of  celibacy  &ded,  as  dreams  ever  da  He  asked,  and  with 
sweet  relactanoe  it  was  given.  His  mother,  who  had  migrated  with  him 
from  Bronx,  departed  to  the  Massachosettsian  homestead ;  and  after  the 
brief  honeymoon  he  settled  down  to  his  pastorate  chai^ 

Meanwhile,  Bucholz'  yoonger  daughter,  Claire,  had  been  sent  abroad 
in  search  of  masters  of  foreign  arts  and  tongues ;  and  abroad  for  four 
years  she  remained, — in  fact,  until  Bucholz,  caught  in  a  mouse-trap 
whidi  that  arch-hunter  Jerolomon  had  set  for  him,  saw  the  amassments 
of  his  own  booty,  twenty  million  at  least,  evaporate  in  a  night  Six 
weeks  later  Claire  landed  in  New  York. 

And  now,  the  morning  of  her  arrival,  as  Gronfallon  lounged  back 
through  the  past,  the  episodes  of  his  career  paraded  unsummoned 
before  him.  He  saw  himself  on  the  singing  sands  of  the  Beverly 
coast,  he  saw  the  elms  of  the  village  street,  he  heard  the  unprompted 
prayers  of  his  youth  and  the  sound  of  his  own  voice  vibrating  for  the 
first  time  through  the  aisles  of  Gethsemane.  Faces  long  rorgotten 
returned  to  him  and  smiled.  Incidents  that  were  trivial  ousted  others 
that  were  grave, — the  trick  the  countess  had  of  polishing  the  handle 
of  her  crutch,  the  vividness  of  certain  dreams,  one  in  particular  that 
had  haunted  him,  sporadically,  for  years, — the  idea  that  he  had  as- 
cended the  pulpit  in  pajamas  and  was  unable  to  hide, — ^the  tennis- 
match  in  wluch  Buth  bad  played,  and  which,  a  sunstroke  and  a  check 
of  perspiration  aiding,  had  resulted  in  the  neuralgia  which  kept  her 
to  her  room. 

At  the  thought  of  her  he  drew  a  breath  that  resembled  a  sigh. 
For  Buth,  in  her  enforced  seclusion,  seemed  to  have  resigned  herself 
to  invalidism  and  the  matter-of-&ct  The  breeziness  which  had  won 
him  to  her  had  gone,  gone  too  the  impromptu  of  her  speech,  the 
savors  that  had  so  allured.  Three  years  of  marriage,  and  in  place  of 
the  sensitive,  high-strung  girl  there  was  a  languid  woman  who  eadi 
day  at  stated  intervals  consumed  a  furtive  piU.  His  love  for  her, 
that  love  which  he  had  accounted  measureless,  and  which  in  the 
earliest  transports  of  the  unexpected  had  thrown  him  at  her  te^,  im- 
pelling him  in  the  belief  there  was  none  that  could  fill  his  life  as  she, 
and  prompting  him  in  the  utterance,  N&a  hodie  Bobtm,  sed  in  seiemum 
ie  adoraboy — uiat  love  which  in  the  possibilities  of  its  expansion  had 
seemed  a  contingent  of  the  infinite  had  narrowed  into  an  unsuggestive 
bond.  Where  is  the  Vandal  that  invented  marriage?  Gtonfalion  put 
to  himself  no  such  query.  Unquestionably  he  was  happy  in  his  house- 
hold; but  to  the  happiest  of  nouseholds  there  comes  a  moment  of 
regret. 

IL 

Claire  transplanted  took  root  at  once.  It  was  only  now  and  then, 
in  a  bow  not  from  the  neck  but  from  the  waist,  in  an  intonation,  in  a 
hap-hazard  phrase,  that  you  divined  the  foreign-bred  girl.  A  month 
had  not  spent  itself  before  she  was  in  possession  of  a  list.  Each  day 
was  marked  by  scrawls  from  people  she  had  met  no  one  knew  how  or 
when.  In  the  evening  and  in  the  late  afternoons  the  sitting-room  of 
the  rectory,  a  room  which  Gk)n&llon  in  the  earliest  awkwardness  of  pros- 
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polity  had  fitted  in  that  lovable  Latin  &shion  which  exoludee  evenr- 
thing  bnt  the  necessary  and  inhibits  every  adornment  introduced  ror 
ornament's  sake, — the  bare  tableless  sitting-room,  with  its  infrequent 
chairs  and  pedestalled  lamps,  was  peopled  with  guests  astonished  enough 
to  find  themselves  in  so  sedate  a  home.  Mrs.  Manhattan,  on  the  wine 
firom  Newport  to  New  Jersey,  had  happened  in  twice,  a  signal  mark  oi 
&vor  from  one  as  socially  occupied  as  she.  And  with  her,  or  without 
her,  yet  inevitably  in  her  train,  were  other  ladies  of  lesser  note, — Miss 
Nevers,  for  instance,  a  young  woman  who  had  preferences  for  every- 
body and  attractions  for  none ;  Miss  Pickett,  whom  Claire  had  encoun- 
tered in  that  vague  region  which  is  known  as  Abroad ;  Mrs.  Usselex, 
a  parishion^  of  Gk)nfalion's,  the  bride  of  a  year,  more  fkmiliarly  known 
as  Eden  ;  the  Pondirs,  mtre  et  jUU^  recruiting,  as  usual,  for  their  musi- 
cales ;  Miss  Raritan,  with  whom  scandal  had  been  busy  and  who  ignored 
that  scandal  as  only  the  virtuous  may ;  the  Duchesse  de  la  Dk:he,  born 
a  Wainwariuff,  very  fetching  in  her  widow's  weeds,  now  courted,  it  was 
rumored,  hj  Mr.  Incoul.  And  with  these  ladies  there  was  a  contingent 
of  men, — ^Dugald  Maule,  a  youn^  lawyer  who  dreamed  of  the  bench, 
fiunous  for  the  art  with  which  he  abandoned  a  sweetheart  and  preserved 
her  good  will ;  Harry  Tandem,  a  youth  of  such  lively  taste  in  dress 
that  the  previous  winter  on  asking  Nicholas  Manhattan  to  suggest  a 
costume  that  he  might  wear  to  the  Amsterdams'  fanqr-ball  he  had  been 
answered,  "  Go  as  you  are,  Harry ;  you  are  fancy  enough  as  it  is  i'' 
George  Rerick,  a  young  man  so  vacuous  of  expression  that  he  had  been 
nickmuned  It;  Trement  Yarde,  Claire's  fellow-passenger  on  the  voyage 
over,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Tarde  and  Company,  l^inkers ;  and,  last 
and  least,  Alphabet  Jones  the  novelist 

The  sudaen  infatuation  of  these  people  for  his  sister-in-law  was  a 
phenomenon  which  Christopher  Gbnfallon  was  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
Everything  about  her,  the  innocence  of  her  eyes,  the  purity  of  her  lips, 
the  atmosphere  which  she  exhaled,  everything,  even  to  the  ripple  of  her 
laugh,  seemed  at  variance  with  such  as  they.  That  she  should  be  ad- 
mired was  a  thing  which  he  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course :  she  was, 
he  had  already  (uscovered,  admirable  in  manifold  req)ects.  But  she 
was  not  a  catch ;  the  recent  disasters  of  her  father  must  have  bespattered 
her  not  a  little ;  she  was  not,  never  had  been,  and  in  all  probability 
never  would  be,  in  what  is  colloquially  known  as  the  swim ;  and  yet, 
seemingly,  without  an  effort  on  her  part,  a  bouquet  of  the  flowers  of  the 
upper  four  was  claiming  her  as  its  own.  Truly  he  could  not  make 
it  clear.  Now  and  then  on  returning  to  the  rectory  he  had  loitered  a 
second  at  the  sitting-room  door,  surprised  at  the  murmur  of  voices,  the 
hum  oF  a  conversation  that  seemea  to  flutter  firom  ear  to  ear,  inter- 
rupted, if  at  all,  by  a  laugh,  or  the  click  of  a  &n  furled  suddenly ;  and 
through  it  he  would  catch  Claire's  intonation,  modulatory  yet  vibrant  as 
a  child's,  and  he  would  see  her,  behind  the  teacups,  in  her  face  the  flush 
of  the  rose,  in  her  expression  the  guilelessness  of  one  too  young  to  be 
aware  of  wrong. 

Once  only,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  had  ventured  in,  but 
his  doth  mn^  have  jarred,  for  immediately  there  had  been  an  escape, 
delayed  only  by  Mrs.  Manhattan's  superior  tad;,  which  had  led  him  into 
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a  corner  and  forced  him  into  platitudes  on  the  subject  of  the  Bond  of 
Hope,  a  benevolent  institution  for  deserving  poor,  over  -which  as  rector 
he  presided. 

Ah,  jes,  the  Bond  of  Hope  was  doing  &mous  work.  And  even 
as  he  asserted  it  he  remembered  a  smothered  scandal  of  the  month 

before Ah,  yes,  the  Bond  of  Hope  indeed !    But  as  he  smiled 

assuriogly  he  caught  in  Mrs.  Manhattan's  congratulations  an  inflec- 
tion which  told  him  she  was  not  the  fool  she  looked ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Manhattan  had  taken  her  Directoire  coat  away  and  the  other  visitors 
had  departed,  he  himself  had  lingered,  refreshed  by  Claire's  limpid 
smile,  the  guilelessness  of  her  face. 

Ouileless  she  was, — so  guileless,  so  pure  and  chaste  of  face  and  way, 
that  a  day  or  two  later,  when  Gk>nfallon,  outwearied  with  the  effort  of 
setting  new  thoughts  into  archaic  frames,  dropped  his  pen,  determining, 
if  need  were,  that  he  would  exhume  a  sermon  from  the  package  he  had 
brought  from  Bronx,  the  charm  was  upon  him.  Alr^y  he  had  dis- 
cemea  in  her  something  of  the  confidence  of  a  flower,  a  flexibility  which 
a  passing  wind  might  disarray,  that  innocence  which  a  breath  will  tar- 
nish and  which  it  was  for  him  who  stood  quasily  in  loco  parerntia  to 
preserve  unsullied  by  the  world.  For  a  moment  he  pondered  on  the 
possibility  of  mating  her  to  some  earnest  young  cleric,  Mr.  Qualms, 
for  iustance,  one  of  his  own  assistants,  a  recent  graduate  of  Trinity,  a 
sturdy  servant  of  Christ  who  possessed  a  look  of  feverish  determination 
and  trousers  that  bagged  at  the  knee.  Yet,  somehow,  the  idea  seemed 
incongruous  and  unpleasant;  this  thought  took  a  tangential  flight,  and  he 
fell  to  musing  as  to  what  Claire  could  have  in  common  with  her  guests 
and  they  with  her. 

So  far  as  the  feminine  element  was  concerned,  little  there  was  to  be 
said.  Mrs.  Manhattan  was  indeed  a  butterfly  of  fashion, — rather  mature 
and  stout,  but  still  a  butterfly, — ^}'et  did  she  not  each  Sunday  occupy  a 
pew  that  fronted  the  pulpit,  under  the  very  drippings  of  the  sanctuary  as 
it  were,  and  was  not  her  husband  warden  of  the  church  ?  Miss  Nevers, 
he  understood,  had  been  taxed  with  inconsequences;  but  society  he  knew 
to  be  censorious.  Besides,  was  she  not  the  originator  of  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Aid  Association? — and,  moreover,  when  after  some  sudden 
peroration  he  had  extended  his  arm,  with  that  gesture  with  which  all 
New  York  was  familiar,  and  asked  the  congregation,  as  though  it  em- 
bodied a  unit.  Are  you  one  of  those  miserable  sinners?  he  had  watched 
Miss  Nevers  and  marked  that  not  so  much  as  an  eyelid  had  quivered  at 
the  taunt.  With  Miss  Pickett  no  fault  whatever  Qould  be  round  :  her 
attendance  at  communion  had  the  exactitude  of  an  eclipse.  And  so  far 
as  the  duchess  was  concerned,  albeit  on  marrying  a  Frenchman  she  had 
renounced  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  there  not,  poor,  errant  lamb,  a 
chance  of  winning  her  back  to  the  fold  ? 

But  of  the  men  he  was  by  no  means  so  sure.  Jones,  certainly,  apart 
fix>m  the  ribaldry  of  his  fiction  and  a  mania  he  had  for  collecting  plots, 
was  harmless  as  a  strawberry  festival,  and  an  old  friend  to  boot.  Maule 
was  of  a  different  class :  he  had  a  coarse  mouth,  and  his  reputation  was 
sour.  Rerick  was  not  a  bit  better.  Tandem  he  dismissed  with  an  epi- 
thet,— popinjay.    But  Yarde  detained  his  thoughts.    Concerning  him  ne 
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had  obtained  information, — ^information  which  the  young  man's  ap- 
pearanoe  refuted,  for  he  was  fraffrant,  colorful,  and  ^teful  to  the  eye, 
evidence,  however,  which  GronfaUon  was  not  inclined  to  accept  in  his 
fiivor.  And  in  declining  he  was  logical ;  for  if  Satan  be  not  seductive 
how  can  he  ever  enthrall? 

As  he  thought  of  Yarde  his  perplexity  increased.  He  was  welcomed 
fix)m  one  end  of  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  other.  Outwardly  he  was  not 
ill-behaved,  a  little  effeminate  perhaps,  but  not  actually  offensive,  and 
yet  about  him  was  an  atmosphere  which  Gk)n&llon  could  not  breathe. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  beneath  the  affectations  of  a  peacock  he  concealed 
the  beak  and  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey, — ^the  sort  of  man  that  ought  to 
have  the  danger-signal  hoisted  wheresoever  he  went  But  still,  if 
Claire  chose  to  receive  him,  what  manner  of  complaint  could  be  made? 
Because  he  himself  happened  to  be  of  the  cloth  there  was  little  reason 
why  he  should  expect  his  wife's  sister  to  be  exclusive  as  a  nun.  Were  the 
ffirl  under  any  other  roof  than  his  own,  no  form  of  remonstrance  could 
be  voiced.  Nevertheless  he  felt  that  some  remonstrance  should  be  forth- 
coming. That  afternoon  he  had  seen  Yarde's  brougham  at  the  door ; 
he  had  seen  it  there  the  day  previous,  and  the  day  before  that  He 
felt  vej^ed  at  Claire,  at  himself, — the  more  so,  perhaps,  in  that  he  was 
unable  to  put  his  finger  on  the  exact  cause  of  the  vexation  and  display 
it  guardian-wise  to  her.  The  only  plank  that  drifted  to  him  seemed 
to  inhibit  speech.  Claire  was  so  eviaently  innocent-minded  that  did  he 
venture  to  warn  her,  either  she  would  not  understand,  in  which  case 
explanations  would  be  impossible,  or  in  comprehending  she  might  feel 
herself  aggrieved.  In  consequence,  but  one  course  seemed  open  to  him, 
— to  speak  to  Buth  and  ask  her  to  catechise  the  ^1  in  his  stead. 

Despite  the  lancinating  neuralgia  which  imprisoned  her  for  days  at  a 
stretch,  Buth  preserved  the  disposition  of  a  sundial :  it  was  only  serene 
hours  of  which  she  took  count.  There  was  nothing  dolent  in  her  tone ; 
her  manner,  if  langnider  than  before,  was  unwar;^  by  pain.  About 
her  husband,  the  parish,  everything  in  fact,  down  to  the  minutise  of 
domestic  economy,  she  was  still  alert.  The  servants  adored  her.  In 
moments  when  the  agony  of  her  temples  was  acute  enough  to  turn  each 
individual  hair  above  them  red,  when  a  pang  would  scatter  through  the 
cheek-bones,  loiter  under  the  teeth,  ana  then  distend  in  zigzags  and 
spirals  through  every  nerve  of  the  face,  a  moan  might  come  from  her, 
iMit  never  a  complaint  Dr.  McMasters,  who  attended  her, — a  physician 
who  had  passed  his  prime  among  the  poor,  and  whom  the  resuscitation 
of  a  stock-jobber  encountered  by  chance  had  lifted  from  the  purlieus 
of  Abingdon  Square  to  the  precincts  of  Fifth  Avenue, — expressed  full 
confidence  in  her  recovery ;  but  meanwhile  he  marvelled  not  alone  at 
her  self-control,  but  at  the  solicitude  which  she  was  able  to  maintain 
in  those  of  his  indigent  patients  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to  abandon, 
and  whose  sufferings,  if  less  acute  than  her  own,  poverty  rendered 
more  poignant  In  these,  as  in  many  others,  Buth's  interest  was  unre- 
laxing,  and  her  assistance  life.  While  as  to  her  pleasures,  the  which 
indeed  had  become  scantjr  of  late,  the  greatest,  the  uniquest  of  all  was 
the  toudi  of  her  husban<rs  hand.  To  her  he  was  always  the  perfect 
lover  whose  charm  had  won  her  heart  and  the  attention  of  all  New 
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York.  She  was  prond  of  him  as  only  a  woman  can  be  whose  love 
has  idealized  a  man  into  something  more  than  flesh.  And  when,  with 
the  selfishness  of  those  who  know  themselves  adored^  he  would  oome 
to  her  in  some  momentary  depression,  it  was  joy  to  her  to  encourage 
him  anew.  To  her  individualism  rarely  an  allusion  did  she  make, 
and  then  so  casually  that  you  would  have  tiiou^ht  her  discussing  tiie 
momentary  malaise  of  some  stranger  whose  indisposition  rumor  had 
brought  to  her.  or  else  so  hopefully  that  you  expected  on  the  morrow 
to  find  her  wim  health  restored.  Indeed,  she  was  self-abn^tory,  fret- 
ting only  at  the  imprisonment  which  kept  her  from  her  hu^nd's  side, 
supervising  firom  her  chair  everything,  even  to  the  coal  in  the  cellar, 
and  in  her  darkened  room  clairvoyant  as  a  nyctalope  and  weariless  in 
thoughts  and  devices  for  him. 

And  this  evening  as  he  entered  the  room,  '^  Chris  P'  she  murmured, 
"  it  is  so  good  of  you  P' 

In  her  smile,  in  her  gesture,  in  the  expression  which  her  lips  took 
,  on,  there  was  an  ambient  gratitude,  a  welcome,  and  a  delight 

*'  You  are  better,  are  you  not  V* 

^*  All  day  I  thought  if  I  could  only  eet  away  firom  the  pain ;  but 
see,  vou  come,  and  the  wish  is  fulfill^.  Yes,  I  am  better  now.  And 
you  7    Were  you  at  the  Bond  to-day  f^ 

^^  I  was ;  and  as  I  came  fix>m  it  I  saw  Yarde's  brougham  at  the 
door.    What  does  Claire  have  him  for  f' 

*^  Really,  Chris,  it  is  not  her  fault.  He  insists  on  coming.  But  if 
you  object  I  will  speak  to  her.'^ 

"  It  is  she  that  should  object,  not  you,  nor  1.^' 

"  Yes,  Chris,  it  is  for  us.  Claire ! — ^why,  she  is  a  child  jret :  any 
jne  can  see  that.     Besides,  she  does  not  like  him  :  she  told  me  so.'' 

"  H'm !  she  has  an  odd  way  of  showing  it,  then.'' 

"Do  you  know,  Chris,  she  really  does  dislike  him?  When  she 
met  him  in  Paris,  she  was  taken,  oh  I  just  a  little,  as  a  girl  might  be, — 
it  appears  that  there  are  no  young  men  in  Paris, — and  so,  as  he  seemed 
nice  and  agreeable,  she  was  a  little  flattered,  and,  I  suppose,  just  a  little 
bit  pleased  as  well.  It  is  so  easy  to  please  a  young  girl  I  Well,  from 
what  she  told  me,  he  did  not  act  right.  He  met  Miss  Pickett,  Claire 
even  introduced  him,  and  then,  how  ever  it  came  about  I  don't  know, 
but  the  attention  which  he  had  previously  given  to  Claire  he  bestowed 
on  her  friend.  He  sees  his  mistake  now,  that  is  evident;  but  Claire  will 
have  none  of  him." 

"  She  has  him  here  every  day." 

"  Chris,  really,  I  think  she  hates  him.  She  admitted  as  much  the 
other  ni^ht.  When  he  comes  here  she  snubs  him.  On  the  ship  she 
was  bardy  dvil." 

"  He  hasn't  enough  reputation  to  last  over-night.  Jones  told  me 
any  number  of  things  about  him.  It  is  an  outrage  that  he  should 
pursue  her  here.  As  for  hating  him,  that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense :  she  is 
too  sweet-tempered  to  hate  any  one.  Besides,  even  if  she  did,  it  would 
only  show  that  she  was  dead  in  love  with  him." 

"  That  is  not  like  you,  to  be  cynica^ "  And  into  Ruth's  fiu»  a 
sudden  sadness  came. 
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''  There,  sweetheart;,  fomve  me.  I  am  irritated  to-day.  I  would  not 
vex  70a :  70a  know  that  I  will  speak  to  Claire  m7self.^^  As  he  spoke, 
he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  Ruth,  comforted  b7  the  caress  and  b7  the 
title,  smiled  anew. 

**  Yes,  Chris,  speak  to  her ;  and  I  will  speak  to  her  too.'' 

For  a  while  husband  a|id  wife  sat  together,  discussing  matters  of 
common  inteiest, — ^the  ilhess  of  the  bishop,  the  condition  of  Ruth's 
&ther,  the  poesibilit7  that  before  the  winter  set  in  she  herself  would 
be  able  to  assume  Uie  duties  in  the  ^here  to  whidi  she  had  been 
called;  and  when  at  last  he  rose  to  go,  she  declared  that  eveiy  ill 
had  vanished.  When  a  woman  loves  a  inan,  his  mere  presence  is  a 
tonia 

As  Gk>nfidlon  descended  the  stair,  however,  his  thoughts  were  not 
of  his  wife.  The  brougham  which  had  stood  before  the  rectory  that 
afternoon  had  in  departmg  carried  his  fimcy  a&r.  It  had  roamed  in 
and  out  of  the  possibilities  of  that  young  man's  career,  and  it  had  not 
roamed  with  approval. 

Acoprdine  to  Jones,  Trement  Yarde  was  hardly  sudi  an  one  as  a 
young  girl  should  know.  Among  women  he  had  the  reputation  of  a 
freebooter;  the  men,  Jones  asserted,  were  more  lenient  But,  then, 
are  not  men  always  that?  Provided  their  own  fiunily  be  secure  from 
attack,  at  deeds  of  a  certain  kind  they  were  apt  to  wink,  and  ap- 
provingly too.  Moreover,  though  the  young  man  had  a  number  of 
zeros  l^hind  him,  those  zeros  were  fronted  with  figures.  The  house 
of  Yarde  and  Co.  was,  with  that  of  Usselex,  foremost  in  the  Street.  Of 
course  the  men  were  lenient, — and  the  women  as  well.  Gronfidlon  was 
not  a  fool.  He  knew  that  everything,  virtue,  genius,  beauty,— every- 
thing can  be  talked  away,  but  never  wiealth.  He  had  not  lived  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Bleecsers  for  nothing.  But  now,  as  he  descended 
tiie  stair,  even  that  was  forgot  One  ^ng  was  present  with  him, — 
his  antipathy  to  Yarde,  and  tiie  warning  he  must  give.  That  young 
man,  he  decided,  might  disport  himself  wheresoever  he  listed,  but 
Claire  he  should  not  approacn.  And  with  this  decision,  to  which,  since 
his  conversation  with  Kuth,  he  made  certain  the  girl  would  concur,  he 
entered  the  room  where  she  sat 

Claire  was  lounging  on  one  of  those  sofas  in  which  the  occupant 
can  fell  asleep  without  being  preached  to.  At  Gronfallon's  entrance  she 
looked  up,  and  a  book  whicm  she  held  fell  frx>m  her.  Her  head  was  on 
one  cushion  and  her  feet  on  another. 

L^ah  swinging  in  a  hammock  in  a  garden  of  Ispahan  was  less 
clothed,  perhaps,  but  not  more  indolent,  than  she.  At  sight  of  her  he 
seemed  to*catch  some  echo  of  ghuzlas  and  cithars.  From  above  the 
lamp-light  shuttled  her  curls.  On'one  ankle  which  then^Hgent  Ibld^ 
of  her  frock  disclosed,  glittered  a  gold  thread,  the  clock-work  of  the' 
stocking.  As  he  approached  there  came  to  greet  him  the  clean  odor 
of  acorns  and  of  pines. 

Suddenly  the  curtain  must  have  claimed  his  attention,  for  for  a 
moment  he  busied  himself  with  it  Then  he  turned  again  to  where 
she  lay. 

^^Did  you  ride  this  morning?"  he  asked,  and,  without  waiting  for 
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an  answer,  he  added  at  once,  "  You  don't  get  this  Indian  summer  over 
there,  do  you?  H'm.  Rather  close,  though,  don't  you  think?  By 
the  way," — he  had  been  talking  at  the  wall,  but  now  he  looked  at  her, — 
" by  the  way,  Claire,  whose  trap  was  that  at  the  door  this  afternoon? 
Bather  neat,  I  thought" 

And  Claire,  with  that  inappositeness  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
crimes  which  the  law  cannot  reach,  murmtrred  from  the  tips  of  her 
lips,  "I  say,  would  you  mind  lowering  that  wick?" 

Oonfallon  did  as  he  was  bidden,  adding,  as  he  moved  to  the  lamp, 
"That  brougham,  I  mean.  Xte  man  on  the  box  had  two  pair  of 
reins ;  I  counted  them." 

'*  Is  Ruth  coming  down  ?" 

"  I  think  not  one  is  expecting  McMasters.  Whose  affair  did  you 
say  it  was  ?" 

"The  brougham,  you  mean? — bottle-green,  with  yellow  wheels? 
Yarde's,  I  fiincy." 

"  Ah,  yes, — ^that  young  fellow  that  crossed  in  the  steamer  with  you. 
I  thought — ^h'm — however — Claire,  do  you  know  he  is  not  at  all  the 
kind  01  a  man  for  you  to  know  ?  Some  one  happened  to  speak  of  him 
the  odier  day.  To  oblige  Ruth  and  myself,  I  wish  the  next  time  he 
calls  you  would  send  word  you  are  not  visible.     You  see " 

The  girl  interrupted  him  with  a  yawn :  "  It  was  that  lamp  over 
there  I  meant"  And  as  she  spoke  she  covered  her  mouth  with  her 
hand. 

"  You  see,  Claire,"  Gonfallon  continued,  after  he  had  attended  to 
her  behest, — "  you  see,  while  I  presume  that  this  young  man  is  not  in 
any  way  personally  offensive,  yet,  er — well,  he  is  not  of  a  class  that 
we  care  to  have  you  associate  with." 

"Ah?" 

"  Not  of  that  class  at  all." 

Claire  raised  herself  a  little  on  the-  lounge  and  looked  up  at  Gon- 
fallon.    "And  what  class  is  it  that  you  prefer?"  she  asked. 

"  H'm.  Well,  Claire,  this  Mr.  Yaide  is  notoriously  a  loose  fish. 
It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  particularize;  but  we  prefer  that  you 
only  see  men  whose  intentions  are  honorable." 

Claire  laughed.  "There  aren't  any,"  she  answered,  and  let  her 
head  fall  back  on  the  cushion. 

III. 

For  a  moment  Oonfallon  stared,  open-mouthed,  astonished  as  a 
yokel  at  a  thimble-rigger.  And  as  Claire  picked  up  the  book  which  she 
had  dropped  at  his  entrance,  he  stood  quite  still,  groping  among  the  ob- 
scurities of  her  speech.  But  it  was  impossible,  he  told  himself,  that  a 
girl  so  ftagrant  of  innocence  should  wittingly  make  a  remark  as  para- 
doxically unanswerable  as  was  that  It  was  a  mistake;  he  had  not 
heard  her  words  aright,  or  else  she  had  uttered  them  as  a  child  utters 
hap-hazard  a  phrase  caught  up  and  retained.  But  something  in  her  atti- 
tuae,  the  manner  in  which  she  turned  the  page,  the  carriage  of  her  head, 
the  abandonment  of  the  body,  the  indiscretion  of  a  foot  uptilted  on  a 
cushion,  the  contraction  of  the  under  lip  betokening  a  smile  suppressed 
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and  suggestive  of  merriment  aroused  not  by  the  book  she  held  but  by 
some  picture  which  memory  had  just  disclosed^ — these  things,  inter* 
oepted  in  a  glance,  revealed  a  Claire  unknown  and  wholly  undivined. 

Noiselessly  as  he  had  entered  he  turned  and  left  the  room.  Across 
the  hall  was  his*  study ;  and  as  he  sank  on  the  ample  lap  of  an  easy- 
chair  in  which  it  was  his  custom  to  scajSbId  his  homilies,  suddenly  his 
pulse  was  stirred.  At  the  moment  he  made  no  attempt  to  dominate,  he 
sat  in  wonder  at  himself,  the  will  refractory  and  perverse.  But  pres- 
ently he  was  on  his  feet  a^in,  his  teeth  set,  and  in  his  eyes  that  expres- 
sion which  the  horseman  has  when  he  masters  with  curb  and  with  knee. 

On  the  mantel  before  him  was  a  mirror,  a  convenience  serviceable 
on  those  occasions  when,  surprised  by  some  unawaited  visit,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  filch  a  reflection  for  the  adjustment  of  neckcloth  or  of  hair.  But 
now  in  the  surprise  at  a  visitant  such  as  he  had  never  encountered  be- 
fore he  fronted  the  mirror,  his  teeth  still  set,  the  iaw  unrelazed ;  and  as 
he  stood  the  rumor  of  the  inward  conflict  moved  his  lips.  "  Ah,  Tar- 
tufe  P  he  muttered, " is  it  for  this  you  toiled?" 

In  his  ears  a  ripple  of  laughter  still  rang,  a  laugh  that  was  sylvan, 
the  laugh  of  a  young  faun  made  merry  by  the  sorceries  of  spring. 
"Ah,  "Rrtufe  1"  he  repeated.  And  still  the  ripple  continued,  insistent, 
insinuating,  jubilant  in  wantonness,  clear  and  beady  as  the  upper  notes 
of  a  flute.     "  Is  it  for  this  V 

With  the  grimace  of  a  hound  at  a  vagabond  he  glared  at  his  image. 
He  was  angened  and  distraught  at  the  intussusception  of  a  presence 
more  terrible  than  that  which  Luther  outfaced  in  nis  cell.  "  Do  you 
think,"  he  cried  in  menace  at  himself,  "do  you  think  that  I  have  fear 
of  you  ?"  At  the  unanswering  mirror  he  raised  his  hand.  "  What 
have  you  to  do  with  her,  or  she  with  you  ?"  And  as  his  arm  fell  again 
to  his  side  some  fume  of  disgust  must  have  mounted  to  his  brain,  for 
he  added,  in  a  murmur,  "  I  am  as  a  Jesuit :  I  argue  with  myself." 

"Did  you  caU,  Chris?" 

G^nfallon  turned  with  a  start  of  a  subject  awakening  from  a  trance. 
In  the  door-way  was  Ruth. 

"  Did  you  call  ?"  she  repeated. 

He  blinked,  but  made  no  answer.  And  Ruth,  gazing  at  him  from 
the  door-way,  one  hand  on  the  wood-work,  the  other  upholding  the 
curtain,  her  eyes  full  of  interrogations,  her  lips  just  parted,  her  head 
nimbused  with  the  jonquil  of  her  hair,  had  about  her  a  suggestion  of 
that  grace  with  which  ^ucher  pleasured  the  Pompadour.  To  one  as 
myope  as  her  husband,  the  lines  that  extended  from  the  edee  of  the 
nostril,  the  circles  that  shadowed  the  cheek-bones  like  inverted  circum- 
flexes over  an  t,  were  unperceived.  Through  the  saflron  shade  of  the 
lamp  she  appeared  younger,  more  tentative,  than  she  had  for  months, 
and  in  her  voice  which  now  seemed  to  reach  him  across  inordinate  dis- 
tances was  the  caress  he  had  loved  so  well.  But  he  was  still  imprisoned 
in  himsel£  He  shook  his  head  and  blinked  as  one  does  who  passes 
from  darkness  into  light. 

"No,"  he  said,  at  last,  "no " 

"  Oh,  Chris,  you  are  composing  your  sermon  I    Forgive  me :  I  did 
not  mean  to  interrupt" 
Vol.  XLHI.— 12 
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With  a  finger  she  -threw  him  an  apology  and  a  kiss.  The  cartain 
fell  again,  and  she  was  gone. 

Smnon,  indeed  I  The  sermon  was  in  that  patient  fiioe  diat  jnst 
had  disappeared.  He  sat  down  again  on  the  diair,  and  Jet  his  thoughts 
roam  back  anin  to  Bronx  and  the  wooing  of  his  wife.  When  first 
she  had  put  ner  hand  in  his  it  was  as  thou^  life  were  fulfilled  to  its 
tips:  he  had  conceived  no  ereater  earthly  joy  than  the  possibility  of 
calling  her  his  own,  to  his  after-days  she  had  brought  the  blithest  airs, 
and  now,  after  three  years  of  marriage,  if  nothing  remained  save  that 
friendship  which  is  bcnn  of  love  and  which  the  fiibulist  has  declared  to 
be  better  than  love  itself,  if  of  the  ardors  which  he  had  believed  inex- 
tineuishable  only  cinders  remained,  was  the  fimlt  his  own?  Surely  he 
had  been  sincere.  It  is  a  maxim  in  law  that  against  a  promise  to  do 
something  in  the  fiiture  no  charge  of  fraud  can  lie.  And  if  the  maxim 
hold  good  in  law,  why  not  in  love  as  well?  Wh«i  befi>re  God  and 
man  he  had  promised  to  love  her  always,  had  he  not  as  ftdly  intended 
to  keep  that  promise  as  the  honest  trader  does  who  makes  a  note?  If 
bankruptcy  intervene  and  the  note  be  protested,  it  is  humiliating,  no 
doubt,  but  conscience  at  least  is  undisturoed.  And  yet  an  elenchicism 
such  as  this  one  with  which,  as  was  his  duty,  he  would  have  dulled  the 
remorse  of  any  parishioner  who  had  come  to  him  in  similar  strait,  left 
him  rudderless  and  derelict  Truly  the  advice  we  give  is  rarely  that 
to  which  we  hold.  Gronfallon  sounded  its  sophistry  with  a  sneer.  He 
would  have  given  hope  itself  to  be  able  to  touch  Ruth's  hand  and  feel 
again  the  electricity  which  it  had  once  communicated,  that  spasm  which 
in  days  gone  by  had  seized  him  between  the  shoulder-blades  and  gone 
pulsing  down  the  spinal  cord,  leaviuj?  him  during  the  moment  that 
followed  quasi-dumb,  and  inefiectual  of  speech;  indeed  he  would  have 
given  much  could  the  old  thrill  have  outlasted  satiety,  and,  though  it 
were  through  the  very  force  of  love  that  satiety  had  been  b^ot^  he 
wondered  could  the  fault  be  nature's,  not  his  own. 

To  Ruth  he  had  brought  his  first-fruits,  and  in  the  bringitig  he  had 
deemed  them  imperishable  as  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  He  had 
revelled  in  the  oflering  of  them ;  he  had  laid  them  glistening  at  her 
feet ;  he  had  marvelled  at  the  blossoms  with  which  she  crowned  the 
gift ;  he  had  thought  them  both  enduring  as  the  stars ;  he  would  have 
staked  his  soul  that  their  twin  hearts  made  one  would  mount,  inseparate, 
into  those  realms  no  eye  has  scanned,  but  which  the  gracious  Christ, 
his  Master,  has  vouchaifed  to  whomso  does  believe  in  Him.  These 
things  had  been  the  securest  tenets  of  his  marriage-pact  And  then,  as 
sometimes  happens  with  those  mated  over-hastily,  he  awoke  one  day  to 
the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  woman  he  had  loved,  not  the  individual, — 
the  bottle,  not  the  wine. 

Of  sweeter  than  she,  one  fairer  and  more  gentle,  a  woman  kindlier, 
juster,  yet  more  debonair,  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  conceive. 
She  was  still  to  him  admirable  in  each  respect,  a  woman  whom  as  sister 
he  would  have  adored,  as  another's  sister  he  would  have  envied,  but 
who  as  wife  left  him  as  marble  is,  unmalleable,  and  chilling  to  the  touch. 
Where  had  the  emotions  gone?  Where  were  the  roses  of  the  yester- 
year?   Where  was  tiie  vision  he  had  sought  to  dasp?    Though  the 
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flutter  of  her  kiss  still  hovered^  ambient,  in  the  air,  he  told  himJBelf 
that  her  love  had  departed  like  his  own,  that  between  them  but  one 
thing  subsisted, — the  sanctity  of  the^  marriage-vow,  unbreakable  by 
eitiier.  Of  her,  in  that  regard,  he  had,  of  course,  no  fear.  And  it 
was  perhaps  that  very  confidence,  that  security  and  fecility  in  love,  that 
had  Drought  him  to  his  present  pass.  Whoso  has  nothing  to  desire 
has  nothing  left  to  dread.  But  for  himself  he  had  trembled  indeed. 
Claire  had  exhaled  an  atmosphere  headier  than  the  headiest  breath  of 
spring.  There  was  about  her  an  attraction,  undisoemed  till  that  night, 
but  which,  latent  perhaps  for  days  gone  by,  had  suddenly  enveloped 
and  coerced  him  with  its  force.     But  now  that  too  was  gone. 

Ah,  yes,  it  was  gone  indeed ;  and  he  cracked  the  joints  of  his  fingers 
in  testimony  to  his  deliverance  from  its  spell.  For  a  second  he  had 
been  weaker,  more  unstable  than  water ;  and  now,  as  he  smiled  a  trifle 
grimly  at  the  remembrance,  he  bethought  him  of  the  l^nds  of  the 
saints,  of  Saint  Anthony,  Saint  Dominick,  Saint  Maur.  It  was  a 
disaster  which  overtook  all  men.  But  it  needed  strength  to  combat, — 
he  would  have  added  faith,  but  something  choked  the  utterance  down, 
— it  needed  strength;  and  that  strength  was  his.  Again  he  smiled. 
He  would  have  no  need  to  cope  again.  Yet,  for  the  moment,  he 
wondered  what  sudden  invocation  of  the  flesh  could  have  oppressed  him 
so.  Nothing,  he  could  have  sworn,  in  connection  with  that  girl  that 
lay  sprawled  on  the  sofa  across  the  hall.  No,  it  was  not  that :  it  was 
one  of  those  ills  which  had  afflicted  and  would  continue  to  afflict  many 
another  more  steadfast  than  he.  Besides,  independent  of  that,  what 
had  he  of  all  men  to  do  with  such  a  thing?  aside  from  his  cloth,  were 
not  his  temples  gray  ?  and,  save  spectacles,  what  better  guarantee  against 
love  can  there  be? 

In  thought  he  had  really  tried  to  trick  himself,  but  in  an  instant  he 
was  at  the  mirror  again.  At  school,  at  the  seminary,  even  so«recently 
as  the  preceding  summer,  he  had  been  spoken  of  as  That  Handsome 
Gon&llon.  And  as  he  sprang  from  his  seat  he  remembered  a  bit  of 
gossip  that  had  been  brought  him,  an  anecdote  culled  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  church,  a  conversation  overheard  and  apposite  to  the  infittuation 
of  his  parishioners,  in  which  the  first  speaker  was  reported  to  have 
said  something  about  Dr.  Gonfallon's  congr^tion,  wmle  the  second, 
interrupting,  had  inteijected  a  remark  unreportable  here. 

But  now,  as  he  stood  again  before  the  glass,  it  was  as  though  it 
pictured  not  the  present  alone  but  the  past  as  well.  He  saw  a  Tithe, 
dark-eyed  lad,  clear  of  feature  and  01  mind,  hurrying  to  some  dis- 
tant goal,  arrested  by  a  mirror  that  showed  him  back  not  youth,  but 
age. 

Through  the  window  a  moon  luminous  as  sulphur  shone.     Beyond, 

ilie  spires  of  Gfethsemane  pierced  thfe  night.     The  street  was  quiet. 

From  afar  came  the  accent  of  the  Elevated,  rushing,  dragon- wise, 

.  in  mid-air,  lulling  the  neighborhood  with  the  strain  of  its  incessant 

suige.     After  a  dusk  in  dead  rose,  the  sky  had  become  visibly  blue. 

And  as  he  stood,  interviewing  the  night,  determining  that  the 
pulses  should  subside  with  years,  from  the  hall  came  the  rustle  of 
a  dress.    For  a  second's  space  he  clutched  at  the  wainscot    The  glass 
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ve  him  forty  years^  his  blood  nineteeD.  Then  at  onoe  he  was  at  the 
oor,  drawing  the  curtain  on  its  rings  aside. 

'^  H'm/' — he  affected  a  little  cough,  and  held  himself  as  though  an 
accident  had  brought  him  there, — "  h'm,  Claire,  is  that  you  ?  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  bed.'* 

"  Groing,''  the  girl  answered,  n^ligently,  and  yawned  as  she  spoke. 
"  One  has  to  come  to  New  York  to  go  to  bed  early." 

Then,  someiliing  that  he  could  not  afterwards  explain,  some  one  of 
those  unanalyzed  causes  that  transform  the  gentle  to  the  brute,  claimed 
him  as  its  own.  His  cloth,  his  vows,  the  rectory  itself,  everything, 
even  to  the  presence  of  Ruth  on  the  floor  above,  vanished  as  had  they 
never  been.  With  a  spring  his  arm  was  about  her  neck,  his  lips  were 
on  hers,  the  odor  of  Jier  hair,  of  her  face,  the  moisture  of  her  mouth, 
were  his,  and  just  as  he  strove  to  clasp  her  closer  yet,  with  an  undulant 
movement  the  girl  slipped  from  his  embrace. 

"  There,  don't  hurt  a  fellow,"  she  exclaimed ;  and  as  she  retreated, 
smiling  yet  breathless,  to  a  step  beyond  his  reach,  she  added,  with  her 
faun-like  ripple,  "  I  say,  Chris,  you  seem  to  like  the  breed." 

From  stren^h  to  weakness  there  is  but  a  kiss.  During  the  moments 
that  followed,  uonfallon  felt  as  were  he  astride  a  runaway  horse.  At 
first,  as  he  plunged  through  unimagined  thickets,  striving  as  best  he 
could  with  Knee  and  curb  to  stay  the  flight,  a  stirrup  went,  then 
another ;  the  beast  had  got  its  head,  and  as  with  ever-increasing  speed 
it  bore  him  over  quagmires,  obstacles,  and  intervales,  at  last  his  own 
brain  caught  fire,  and  he  urged  with  incitements  of  spur  and  of  whip. 
In  the  distance  was  everything  he  had  held  most  dear,  the  route  was 
strewn  with  his  illusions,  ^ne  were  his  unprompted  vows,  the  truths 
that  had  been  savors  of  hfe  unto  life  fell  from  him  undetained,  the 
white  assumptions  of  conscience  at  rest  vanished  with  retiring  land- 
marks. .Ana,  still  in  fancy  propelled,  suddenly  he  discerned  a  sense 
of  that  freedom  which  is  the  synonyme  of  joy.  It  was  good  to  feel 
one's  self  untrammelled,  delivered  of  the  compunctions  of  the  herd ; 
with  every  breath  he  drew  came  a  foretaste  of  larger  life,  his  lungs 
expanded  with  fresh  odors,  beyond  was  a  new  horizon,  brutally  beauti- 
ful, wholly  solid,  dreamless  and  real,  and  in  it,  fairer  than  the  desire 
of  a  fidlen  god,  was  Claire,  her  arms  outstretched. 

IV. 

The  morrow  was  a  blank.  Gonfallon  attended  to  his  duties  with 
the  air  of  a  somnambulist.  In  the  morning  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Church-Workers,  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Friendly  Aid,  the  echo  of 
Claire's  laughter  rippled  through  the  tidings  which  it  was  his  office  to 
proclaim ;  and  when  the  last  rite  had  been  performed  he  shook  fi*om  him 
a  young  licentiate  who  &in  would  have  passed  a  moment  in  Christian 
converse,  and  strode  out  into  the  gathering  dusk  and  on  to  the  outlying 
r^ons  of  the  Park. 

Above  him  was  a  sky  of  zina  Beyond,  to  the  west,  the  sun  had 
slashed  the  horizon  with  belts  of  amber  and  agonizine  green.  The  nir 
was  chill :  he  raised  the  collar  of  his  coat^  and  as  he  hurried  on  unim- 
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pressed,  unobservant  even  of  the  salatations  of  aoquaintanoes  whom  he 
chanced  to  enooanter,  never  yet  had  he  felt  more  averse  to  his  cloth. 
Ydi  did  he  relinquish  it,  what  Mras  there  left?  He  was  too  old  to  b^n 
life  afresh :  he  lacked  that  energy  which  permits  and  even  forces  some 
men  to  turn  from  one  calling  to  another ;  ne  had  a  wife  to  support,  and 
down  in  a  Massachusettsian  village  was  his  mother  dependent  on  his 
wage.  Truly  it  was  easier  to  keep  up  a  brave  face  and  draw  ten  thou- 
sand per  annum  than  to  pull  a  wry  one  and  advertise  in  the  papers  for 
an  occupation  suited  to  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments.  If  Bucholz 
had  not  gone  under,  there,  indeed,  would  be  a  different  guitar :  he  could 
have  leaned  on  him,  he  could  have  entered,  if  need  were,  into  his 
employ.  As  it  was,  instead  of  the  opulence  which  Ruth  might  one 
day  have  inherited,  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  Bucholz'  support  Not  later  than  the  previous 
day  a  whisper,  a  breeze  that  loiters,  had  told  him  that  his  father-in- 
law  passed  his  hours  in  extracting,  and  not  painlessly,  either,  small  loans 
fix)m  former  companions  of  his  banditti-days. 

No,  that  dream  had  gone.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could 
turn.  However  unfitted  he  might  be,  the  pastorate  was  a  refuge  still; 
Yet,  even  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  he  relinquished  it  and  another 
cleric  mounted  the  pulpit  in  his  stead,  would  the  congregation  be  bet- 
tered by  the  change?  He  knew  his  parishioners  through  and  through. 
Half  of  them  were  superstitious  as  ballads,  the  other  half  sceptical  as 
himself.  There  were  those  who  sat  very  erect  and  said  "  Amen"  to 
impress  their  neighbors,  and  there  were  those  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  impressed  fliereby ;  there  was  a  collection  of  boys  and  girls  to 
whom  the  church  was  indeed  a  meeting-house,  there  was  also  an  assort- 
ment of  neurosthenes ;  and  did  he  leave  these  people,  in  what  manner 
would  their  salvation  be  affected  ? 

The  mere  query  was  puerile.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  annoy- 
ance at  himself.  Eastward,  a  splatter  of  stars,  some  livid,  some  as 
lights  seen  through  canvas  slit,  betokened  the  advance  of  night.  He 
turned,  and,  musing  still,  retraced  his  steps.  When  he  reached  the 
rectory  his  eyes  were  eager  and  his  face  was  flushed. 

The  hall  was  silent,  the  sitting-room  untenanted.  He  put  his  hat 
and  coat  aside,  and  ascended  the  stair.  To  the  left  was  Claire's  room, 
the  door  ajar.  At  the  threshold  he  lingered  a  moment  and  listened. 
Then,  hearing  no  sound,  he  pushed  the  door  and  entered  in. 

On  the  sofa  some  raiment  was  strewn, — a  gown,  a  petticoat,  a  corset; 
from  the  latter  a  white  string  hung  pendent,  the  steel  tip  idling  on  the 
floor.  At  his  feet  a  rose  had  fallen.  On  a  table  beneath  the  gas-jets 
utensils  were  scattered,  instruments  for  the  hands  in  stained  ivory, 
brushes  with  silver  backs,  quaint  little  boxes,  curious  of  form,  a  rumploi 
sachet,  stamped  Cordova  leather,  four  bonnet-pins,  a  curling-iron,  and 
a  collar.     In  the  air  was  the  aroma  which  women  exhale. 

Beyond  was  a  bed,  the  coverlet  smooth  as  an  anapest,  surmounted 
by  monogrammed  pillows.  It  was  white,  vii^inal  as  its  owner,  al- 
luring as  spring ;  and  as  Gonfallon  gazed  at  it  Uie  flush  on  his  face  in- 
creased. "  Whiit  am  I  doing  here?"  he  mused,  and  held  his  head  as 
one  who  listens,  fearful  of  surprise.    From  afar  came  the  rumble  of  tlie 
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Elevated;  but  the  house  itself  was  dumb.  For  a  moment  he  loitered, 
his  eyes  fumbling  the  counterpane^  his  pulse  fluttering  like  a  bird  en- 
snaredy  and  presently,  as  he  stole  fi*om  the  room,  he  was  conscious  of 
that  elation  of  spirit  which  had  visited  him  in  his  youth  when  on  the 
Beverly  sands  he  had  crouched  close^  yet  never  close  enough,  to  the 
swoon  and  the  surge  of  the  sea. 

That  evening  Gonfallon  broke  bread  in  solitude.  Claire  had  been 
bidden  somewhere, — ^to  Miss  Pickett's,  the  housemaid  thought;  and 
Ruth,  whom  neuralgia  had  seized  again,  was  lying  in  darkness,  waiting 
the  release  of  sleep.  By  his  plate  was  a  tel^ram,  which  he  pushea 
aside,  his  thoughts  occupied  with  other  things;  but  when  the  maid 
removed  the  dishes  he  opened  it  and  read  the  message  it  contained: 

"  We  are  sorely  visited,"  it  ran.  "  The  Bishop  entered  into  rest 
this  noon.     Your  brother  in  Christ,  Jabez  Foan.*' 

The  yellow  slip  fell  from  him  undetained.  It  was  so  pr^nant  with 
intimations  that  the  restless  current  of  his  thought  was  changed.  For 
the  time  being  he  forgot  all  things,  even  to  Claire,  and  sat,  one  finger 
just  separating  the  lips,  staring  after  the  retreating  past  and  &r  out  into 
the  chartless  morrow.  The  bishop  he  had  known  well.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  whom  he  had  really  revered,  a  man  simple  and  sincere, 
earnest  for  the  best,  indulgent  to  the  worst,  a  man  wno  had  but  one 
creed,  Charity,  but  one  text.  Good-will, — ^a  man  whose  face  was  so 
luminous  with  spiritual  reflections  that  whoso  saw  him  thought  he 
truly  walked  with  God.  And  now  he  was  gone.  The  grave  would 
open  and  close  again :  to-morrow  he  would  be  forgot. 

"  I  wonder,"  mused  Gtonfallon,  "  that  He  who  made  space  for  the 
infinite  and  eternity  for  time  should  not  have  created  a  being  capable  of 
mounting  sheerly  to  some  fringe  of  His  mantle  of  stars,  instead  of  a 
groping  phantom  incompetent  to.  leave  behind  so  much  as  a  shadow  on 
a  wall.    I  wonder ^ 

And  as  he  mused  he  was  visited  by  an  idea  which  at  first  he  re- 
pulsed and  then  beckoned  back.  It  was  that  however  ephemeral  life 
might  be,  it  was  yet  clothed  with  radiant  possibilities.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  diocese  there  was  no  ecclesiastic  more  promi- 
nent than  himself:  it  was  he  who  would  be  nominated  for  the  bishopric 

While  he  still  mused,  the  door  opened,  and  Claire  appeared. 

" Did  you  miss  me,  Chris?" 

She  was  in  street-costume,  a  trim  skirt,  a  cloth  jacket  descending  to 
her  waist,  her  hands  cased  in  Su^e,  her  face  unveiled,  and  on  her  head 
a  low-crowned  hat  of  felt. 

"  Did  you  miss  me,  Chris  ?" 

Ab  she  spoke,  her  lips  parted  as  a  flower  opens  to  the  sun :  he  could 
see  the  edges  of  her  teeth,  and  in  the  lamp-light  they  seemed  to  reflect 
the  rose  of  her  mouth  and  tongue. 

"  And  Ruth  ?    Is  she  no  better  ?" 

Her  hat  she  removed  and  tossed  pin-pierced  aside.  Her  iacket  she 
had  already  unbuttoned,  and  as  she  raised  her  arm  to  divest  herself  of 
it  Gronfallon  spmng  to  her  aid. 

*'  There,  let  me  help  you,"  he  said. 
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As  lie  caught  at  the  sleeve,  he  touched  her  wrist.  From  her  hair 
came  the  clean  smell  of  acorns  and  of  pines  that  had  greeted  him  the 
night  before ;  and  as  he  bent  to  aid  her^  there  was  a  cleft  in  her  nec^ 
which  miffht  have  tempted  a  saint. 

"  I  didn't  hear  you  come  in,"  he  added. 

"Thanks,  puf  it  anvwhere.  Oh,  didn't  you?  I  have  a  key,  joxjl 
know.  Pickett  came  m  this  afternoon  and  wanted  me  to  dine  with 
her :  her  people  have  gone  to  Lakewood,  and  s&  was  alone.  What 
of  Ruth  ?^ 

She  had  turned  to  Gk)nfalIon,  who  stood,  her  jacket  in  his  hand. 
At  the  (juestion  he  made  a  eesture  indicative  of  discouragement. 

•"  Give  it  me,"  she  continued.  *'  I  will  go  to  her  now."  And  as 
she  stretched  her  hand,  Gron&Uon  caught  it  in  his  own. 

"  Sit  with  me  a  moment,  Claire." 

*'  I  might  have  a  cigarette,  don't  you  think  ?  Pickett," — and  she 
ushered  a  memory  with  uie  ripple  of  her  laugh, — "  Pickett  was  afraid 
to  have  me  smoke,  on  account  of  the  servants." 

She  moved  from  him  and  drew  out  a  case,  a  toy  of  £ur  gold,  on 
the  mirror-like  sur&ce  of  which  she  elanced  at  her  own  reflection. 

"  Try  one,"  she  added,  and  extended  the  case. 

"No,  Claire,  I  do  not  smoke,  nor  should  you.  But  there,"  he 
continued,  hastily,  for  on  the  girl's  lips  a  sudden  pout  had  appeared. 
"  Do  as  you  will." 

"What's  gone  wrong?  The  ten  commandments  are  gayer  than 
yon,  sir."  And  to  her  lips,  from  which  the  pout  had  retreated,  a 
smile  returned. 

"  You  were  not  annoyed  at  me  last  night,  were  you,  Claire?"  And 
as  the  girl,  answering  nothing,  stood  gazing  at  him,  her  virtual  eyes 
a  trifle  dilated,  her  hps  just  parted,  her  h^  drawn  back,  he  added, 
huskily,  "  You  know  I  love  you,"  and  hesitated, — for  encouragement, 
perhap,  or  else  rebuke. 

Then,  as  she  seemed  about  to  move  from  him,  he  detained  her  with  a 
gesture  that  was  at  once  an  apoWy  and  a  plea,  the  gesture  of  a  men- 
oicant  accustomed  to  rebuff.  "  Claire,  let  me  tell  you.  I  know,  none 
better,  that  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  speak  to  you  as  I  do.  I  have  no 
excuse.  Yet  when  you  came — see,  it  is  but  a  month  ago — ^you  brought 
a  gladness  and  a  sorcery.  At  first  I  did  not  understand,  but  last  night 
it  was  as  a  sense  recovered :  I  knew  that  all  my  life  I  had  hungered 
for  you.  You  were  the  odor  of  a  feast  at  which  I  had  longed  to  sit, 
the  shadow  of  a  hope  which  I  had  dreamed  to  claim.  Claire,  listen  to 
me.  It  is  not  years  that  make  our  age :  I  was  old  at  twenty,  I  am 
young  to-day,  and  it  is  youth  that  loves  best  and  most.  Let  me  love 
you.  There,  I  will  ask  nothing  in  return,  but  I  have  such  need  of 
on  1  Each  emotion  I  compressed  expands  to  you,  every  illusion  that 
lost  you  can  restore.  You  are  to  me  the  ftilfilment  of  an  anterior 
promise,  the  requital  of  an  earlier  mistake.  Were  I  free  I  would  speak 
to  you  less  gravely,  but  I  am  bound  as  never  Tantalus  was.  I  can  ask 
nothing,  I  can  take  nothing,  I  can  only  give.  And  there  the  misery 
of  it  is ;  for  my  power  of  giving  is  slight  indeed.  Were  I  master 
of  finite  instead  of  slave,  and  had  you  a  wish,  like  a  spaniel  that  wish 
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riioold  nesde  at  your  feet  Bat  this  is  idle  speech;  forgive  it  me. 
The  feet  remainSy  I  love  jou,  not  alone  with  all  my  heart,  bat  as  no 
other  has  loved  yoa  j^,  as  no  other  can  love  you  now." 

The  initial  phrases  of  this  address  had  come  from  Gron&llon  halt- 
ingly,  bat  as  he  wanned  to  the  work  they  fell  fit>q]  him  in  roonded 
periods,  as  th^  were  wont  to  whai  he  preached.  And  that  magnetism 
whidi  was  in  him,  Uie  electricity  which  ne  difiosed  and  whidi  had  made 
him  what  he  was,  the  foremost  ecclesiastic  in  the  largest  of  provincial 
cities,  seemed  now  to  be  coercing  the  girl,  despite  herself,  to  his  mood. 
Her  eyes  drooped,  her  lips  were  compressed,  in  her  dieeks  the  color 
rose  and  sabsiaed,  vacillating  as  it  were  with  retroacting  and  contend- 
ing carrents.  And  Gonfellon,  as  he  scanned  her  fece,  felt  an  exnltant 
throb.  With  a  movement  of  the  arm  that  woald  have  ^idrcled  an 
oak  he  caught  her  in  hb  embrace.  The  jacket  had  gone  from  her,  the 
gold  toy  had  disappeared.  For  a  second  that  was  an  eternity  he  was 
conscious  of  her  emollient  mouth  on  his,  his  fingers  int^twisted  with 
her  own.     In  that  second  he  really  lived, — perhaps  he  really  loved. 

Undnlantly  sh^  disengaged  and  freed  h^:^f.  I%e  stooped  for  her 
Jacket,  and  when  she  sUxxT  up  again  there  was  no  sign  of  vacillation 
in  her  fece.  The  back  of  her  hand  she  drew  across  her  lips,  but 
whether  to  brush  away  the  kiss  that  had  been  placed  on  them,  or  the 
smile  that  hovered  in  their  moisture,  Gronfellon  was  unable  to  decide. 
She  had  retreated  a  little,  aod  he  made  a  step  to  her,  but  as  he  moved 
she  retreated  yet  ferther  away. 

"  Claire ^^  he  murmured. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Chris,''  she  interrupted,  "  drop  all  that''  The  curtain 
parted,  and  she  had  gone. 

In  a  second  he  was  in  the  hall,  but  already  she  had  reached  the 
floor  above,  and,  foreseeing  the  ftitility  of  pursuit,  he  entered  his  study 
and  threw  himself  on  a  chair. 

For  a  while  he  sat  palpitant  in  alternations  of  elation  and  remorse. 
His  path,  doubtless,  was  straight,  but  it  was  by  no  means  clear.  The 
mystic  penumbra  of  accepted  tenets  was  still  about  him,  yet  throudi 
them  shone  the  wonder  of  landscapes  undivined.  He  was  as  one  who 
awakes  at  dawn  and  finds  the  ni^ht  still  there.  And  as  he  alternately 
detained  and  dismissed  now  elation,  now  r^ret,  he  was  aware  of  that 
confusion  of  purpose  which  visits  those  that  puzzle  over  a  problem  they 
are  in  haste  to  solve.  The  signification  of  his  own  attitude  was  that 
which  stirred  him  most.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
that  he  should  have  acted  to  the  girl  as  he  bad,  and  not  impossible  alone, 
but  cowardly  as  well.  Of  the  two,  was  not  he  the  stronger?  was  it  not 
for  him  to  guide,  to  protect  her,  if  need  be,  even  from  herself?  And 
yet,  without  even  the  excuse  of  celibacy,  without  receiving  from  her  so 
much  of  an  invitation  as  can  be  conveyed  in  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid, 
be  had  performed  the  most  ignoble  role  that  man  can  play.  Had  it 
been  love  that  had  impelled  him,  some  excuse  might  there  be.  But  it 
was  not  that  Love  would  have  slit  his  lips  to  the  ears  rather  than  Id; 
him  touch  her  own.  There  would  have  oeen  no  elation  then,  no  re- 
morse, only  an  abandonment  in  spirit,  the  escape  of  a  dream  that  might 
have  come  true^  and  then  oblivion  which  is  the  novitiate  of  death.    But 
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no ;  it  was  not  that.  He  needed  no  one  to  prompt  him  that  in  his  heart 
were  none  of  those  choirs  which  love  awakes ;  not  a  hymn  had  been 
summoned^  not  a  harmony  evoked.  No,  it  was  not  that ;  it  Was  the 
beast  that  is  in  us  all,  lashed  down,  kept  cowering  and  hidden  in  the 
deepest  cavern  of  our  being,  till  in  the  inadvertent  moment  it  leaps  into 
light  and  claims  its  prej  at  last. 

Through  the  silence  of  the  house  he  heard  a  door  open  and  another 
shut  From  above,  overhead,  came  the  faint  fall  of  moving  feet.  She 
had  left  Ruth,  he  knew ;  she  had  ^ne  to  her  room.  Now  she  had 
latched  the  door ;  now  she  was  at  the  window,  he  heard  the  shutters 
dose.  The  foot&Ils  seemed  to  cross  the  room,  and  for  the  moment  he 
pictured  her  standing  as  he  had  seen  her  once,  before  the  glass,  her  arms 
raised,  the  fingers  interlocked  behind  her  head.  What  was  it,  after  all, 
he  wondered,  that  had  impressed  him  so  ?  It  was  not  the  refinement  of 
her  nature :  there  were  times  when  he  thought  her  almost  coarse.  Her 
mind  was  a  rendezvous  of  platitudes ;  and  as  for  her  beauty,  he  could 
have  sent  a  prayer-book  skimming  from  the  pulpit  and  in  whatever 
aisle  of  Grethsemane  it  chanced  to  mil  would  be  a  girl  fairer,  more  femi- 
nine, more  appetizing  yet,  than  she.     But  would  there,  though  ? 

An  almost  imperceptible  footfall  from  the  room  above  aroused  him 
from  his  revery.  The  sound  was  fainter  than  before ;  the  feet  that 
stirred  were  unshod,  stockingless  perhaps.  Their  faint  tinkle  ushered 
a  fresh  vision  into  the  cham^rs  oi  his  mind  :  he  saw  her  in  a  fabric  so 
delicate  of  texture  that  it  could  be  drawn  through  a  ring,  a  garment 
immaterial  as  a  moonbeam,  her  neck  uncovered,  and  about  her  half- 
closed  eyes  and  red  moist  lips  the  subtle  smile  of  a  faun. 

In  anger  at  himself  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  On  the  table  before  him 
was  a  heap  of  the  manufactures  of  rationalist,  of  sophist,  and  of  sage. 
Every  one  of  those  who  have  taken  the  nimbus  from  a  god  and  pointed 
to  an  eternal  grave  had  left  a  text-book  there.  For  some  time  they  had 
been  accumulating  on  back  book-shelves ;  but  the  day  before,  with  some 
sermon  in  view,  he  had  got  them  within  reach.  It  is  good  to  be  valiant 
in  the  pulpit,  it  is  good  to  confute ;  and  the  privilege  of  demolishing 
any  doctrine  that  conflicts  with  Christianity,  particularly  when  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  being  answered  back,  is  a  pleasure  in  itself. 
But  each  time  Gronrallon  had  handled  a  materialist,  zest  in  his  own 
creed  declined.  An  Englishman,  Clifford,  who  described  the  universe 
as  an  immense  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in  which  the  dancers  were  atoms 
and  the  ball-room  space,  had  the  power  to  take  him  into  an  abyss  so 
dank  that  the  candle  of  faith  was  snuffed.  A  Frenchman,  Flavet,  had 
shown  him  the  provenance  of  the  parables.  In  Assyro-Accadian  myth, 
Schrader,  a  German,  had  displayed  to  him  the  fabric  of  the  Pentateuch. 

An  idle  task,  Voltaire  has  said,  an  idle  task  it  is,  this  pulling  down 
of  enchanted  castles.  It  is  better  far  to  examine  truths  than  lies.  But 
where  are  the  truths?  Qonfallon  had  asked  himself  the  same  thing 
not  once,  but  many  times.     As  yet  no  answer  had  been  vouchsafed. 

And  now,  in  anger  at  himself,  in  an  effort  to  banish  Claire,  he  picked 
up  the  book  that  lay  nearest  to  his  hand.  "  Comprends,*'  it  shouted  at 
hmi,  "  comprends  que  tu  portes  ton  paradis  et  ton  enfer  cfn  toi-m6rae.'' 

"  Perhaps,^^  he  muttered. 
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He  put  the  book  down  and  took  another.     It  happened  to  be  one  *' 
of  Renan's  melodious  fumisteries ;  and  as  he  opened  it  a  phrase  Jumped 
out  and  stabbed  him  in  the  eyes :  ^^  La  vertu  est  une  suprtoe  illusion/' 

"  Perhaps/'  he  repeated. 

A  third  volume,  a  summary  of  German  metaphysics,  lay  within 
reach.  **  The  heavens  are  void,"  it  insisted.  "  There  has  been  nothing, 
there  is  nothing,  there  will  be  nothing,  save  a  constant  evolution,  a  con- 
tinuous development,  with  death  for  a  goal.'' 

"Nothing?" 

He  left  the  table  and  its  blasphemies,  and  turned  to  the  window. 
His  anger  had  gone,  his  thoughts  of  Claire  as  well;  and  in  their  train 
seemed  to  have  departed  the  strength — or  the  weakness,  was  it? — which 
had  visited  him  the  preceding  night  Yet  as  he  looked  up  into  the  taci- 
turn sky,  something  must  have  rebelled  within  him ;  for  he  groaned  to 
the  stars,  "  O  Chaos,  take  that  Nothing  back  and  give  us  ^tan  in  its 
stead !" 


Decidedly  the  days  were  diorter.  As  Gonfallon  let  himself  in  with 
a  latch-key,  it  was  hsLvely  five,  yet  already  nieht  had  come.  The  hall 
was  dark ;  and  as  he  drew  off  his  gloves,  strai^tening  and  folding  them 
methodically  as  was  his  custom,  he  told  hin^f  that  Jane  must  have 
forgotten  the  gas. 

From  the  sitting-room  came  a  murmur,  and  through  the  portiere  a 
thread  of  light.  "  It  is  Ruth,"  he  reflected.  For  that  morning  she 
had  appearea  at  breakfast,  declaring  that  she  had  rested  well,  and  that 
for  the  time  being  at  least  she  was  free  of  pain.  "  It  is  Ruth  and  some 
visitor,"  he  reflected, — Mr.  Qualms,  perhaps, — and  he  made  to  enter  the 
room,  but  at  once  he  drew  back.  The  glimpse  which  he  caught  had 
shown  him  not  Ruth,  but  Claire,  and  at  W  side  Trement  Yarde. 
They  were  standing  a  little  apart  fix)m  each  other,  their  backs  turned 
to  the  door,  and  for  a  moment  Gronfallon  hesitated,  his  hand  on  the 
curtain's  fringe. 

Since  the  preceding  night  he  had  not  seen  the  drl.  She  had  break- 
fasted, as  she  usually  did,  in  her  room,  and,  shorUy  after  the  morning 
meal,  matters  connected  with  the  bishop's  decease  had  demanded  his 
presence  abroad,  detaining  him  until  now. 

And  as  he  hesitated,  Yarde,  who  had  been  speaking  in  a  monotone, 
pitched  his  voice  in  higher  keys.  Gronfallon's  fingers  tightened  on  the 
tringe.  He  hated  the  man,  he  hated  his  looks,  the  cut  of  his  coat,  his 
intonation,  everything,  even  to  his  manner  and  the  trick  he  had  of  con- 
templating his  finger-nails. 

"  This  is  the  Uiird  time  I  have  asked  you,"  Gonfallon  heard  him 
say. 

"  K  it  is  the  last,"  Claire  answered,  "  there  must  be  luck  in  odd 
numbers,  afl;er  all." 

"  You  are  decided^  then  ?" 

"Fully." 

"  Very  good.  It  remains  to  me — ^there,  listen  a  moment,  won't 
you?" 
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Daring  the  pause  that  followed  Gonfidlon  fimcied  the  joung  man 
eying  the  polished  tips  of  his  fingers. 

"  It  is  this.  Some  day  you  may  be  in  need  of  assistance.  If  you 
are,  believe  me,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  you  can  turn  more  readily  than 
to  me.  You  know  where  I  live,  and,  parenthetically,  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  walls  of  my  apartment  are  dumb—'' 

"  Leave  the  room.'' 

The  command  reached  Gonfallon  with  the  resonance  of  a  bell. 

*^  Certainly,  since  you  wish  it*  In  fact,  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing 
80.    Save  at  your  invitation,  I  will  not  venture  to  enter  it  again." 

It  was  evident  that  Yarde  had  turned.  Gk)n&llon  dropped  the 
fringe,  and  groped  back  into  the  shadows. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  annoyed  you,"  the  young  man  added.  He 
had  reached  the  threshold,  and  Gonfallon  moved  yet  farther  away. 

"  If  you  do  not  leave  I  will  ring." 

"  And  I  must  assure  you,"  he  continued,  *'  that  I  would  not  have 

made  this  suggestion  bad  1  not unless,  h'm,  well — I  saw  my  father 

this  afternoon.  He  is  in  Wall  Street,  you  know.  Gk)od-nignt,  Miss 
Bucholz." 

There  was  a  rush  of  light^  the  curtain  fell  again,  the  front  door 
opened  and  closed. 

Gonfallon  still  stood  in  the  darkness,  one  arm  extended  along  the 
wall,  the  other  pendent  at  his  side.  His  head  was  bent,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  stair.  From  the  adioining  room  came  the  sound  of  Claire's  un- 
easy tread :  she  seemed  to  be  pacing  the  room,  restless  as  a  panther  is, 
lashine  the  furniture  with  her  skirt 

What  manner  of  girl  was  she,  that  Yarde  should  permit  himself 
such  a  speech  ?  And  what  manner  of  man  was  he,  that  he  should  suffer 
such  a  speech  to  pass  unpunished  ?  Gonfallon's  hand  clinched,  and  the 
arm  which  had  extendol  along  the  wall  he  raised  in  anger.  But  it 
was  himself  he  could  have  struck :  he  was  humiliated  at  bis  own  atti- 
tude. He  knew,  none  better,  that  it  had  been  his  duty  to  interrupt,  to 
protect,  and  to  force  that  libertine  from  the  door. 

And  Claire !  He  heard  her  cross  the  room  again,  and  felt  that  the 
indignity  was  smarting  still.  If  she  had  repulsed  the  man  at  first, 
might  it  not  be  because  of  him? 

He  left  the  shadows ;  in  a  moment  he  was  with  her.  The  prome- 
nade had  ceased :  she  had  thrown  herself  on  a  lounge,  and  sat,  her  feet 
crossed,  her  virginal  eyes  upturned  and  pensive. 

^^  I  saw  that  man  Yarde  go  out,"  he  b^ao,  abruptly.  ''  What  was 
he  doing  here?" 

Claire  lowered  her  eyes  from  the  ceiling  to  the  walL  "  Really,"  she 
answered,  '^  I  took  no  note  of  his  action.  He  spoke  of  the  weather,  I 
believe,  and — let  me  see ;  oh,  yes,  he  quoted  a  passage  from  Horace, 
which  if  I  understood  I  would  reoeat,  and — ^and  asked  after  you.  Ruth 
seems  better  to-day,  doesn't  she?'' 

Gonfallon's  breath  came  quicker.  The  change  in  Claire,  a  change 
which  since  the  preceding  night  was  greater  than  that  of  an  Aueust 
displaced  by  March,  the  flippancy  of  her  indifference,  the  enervations 
of  the  day,  the  conflicts  witn  himself,  the  conversation  overheard  and 
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uninterpreted,  the  unexplained  presence  of  a  man  whom  he  loathed  and 
whom  he  could  give  himself  no  valid  reason  for  loathine, — ^these  things 
had  put  him  in  a  state  of  irritation  which  is  comparable  only  to  that 
which  comes  of  a  sudden  depletion  of  force.  But  of  the  inward  fer- 
ment there  was  little  if  any  outward  show.  He  eyed  her  narrowly,  his 
lip  austere. 

"  **  At  your  age,  Ruth  would  have  felt  herself  contaminated  by  such 
a  man,'^  he  said,  at  last,  and  paused  expectant  of  some  reply. 

But  Claire  answered  nothing.  Her  eyes  had  gone  up  again  to  the 
ceiling.  From  beneath  her  skirt  a  patent-leather  shoe,  narrow  and 
pointed,  moved  in  and  out. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me?*^  he  asked. 

"  Yes,'^  she  answered,  with  her  negligent  drawl, — "yes,  I  heard ; 
but  you  see,  Chris,  customs  have  changed  since  the  fall  of  Troy.'' 

To  this  Gonfallon  feigned  assent,  his  lip  austerer  than  before. 

"  Very  true,''  he  said.  "  Yet,  if  I  may  not  admonish  you,  it  is  at 
least  my  duty  to  inform  your  father  that  you  receive  a  ruffian  to  insult 
you  in  my  house." 

"  Ah !"  As  though  battle  were  imminent,  she  straightened  herself. 
Her  expression  had  lost  its  flippancy ;  it  had  become  frosty  and  bril- 
liant "Do  you  know,  I  thought  you  were  listening?  In  r^rd  to 
father,  do  as  you  like ;  only  don't  tell  him  you  mistook  his  daughter 
for " 

The  speech  unfinished  was  like  a  bugle  blown  through  the  crimson 
of  an  autumn  eve.  It  was  harmonious,  it  was  inspiring,  but  it  jarred. 
It  awoke  Gronfallon  from  a  trance.  Claire's  eyes  were  no  longer  pen- 
sive ;  they  had  the  chill  and  glitter  of  steel.  And  now  as  she  laughed 
her  voice  was  hard  and  metallic  as  her  eyes. 

"  There,  Chris,"  she  added,  in  lighter  tone ;  "  I  am  not  one  of  your 
congr^ation  yet." 

She  had  arisen,  and  was  about  to  pass  him  by,  but  something  in  his 
£ice  seemed  to  detain  her  steps.  Through  one  of  those  influences  occult 
yet  recognized,  her  lips  took  on  their  former  sweetness,  her  eyes  glowed, 
and  she  smiled. 

"  Claire "  he  murmured,  and  would  have  caught  and  held  her, 

perhaps,  but  a  voice  in  the  hall,  unheard  by  him,  must  have  alarmed 
her :  she  eluded  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  dining-room  beyond. 

"Mr.  Bucholz,  sir,  and  can  he  see  you?"  It  was  Jane  the  house- 
maid, angular  as  a  hendecagon  and  prim  as  a  Puritan  Sunday. 

(Jonfallon  started.  He  was  as  an  aeronaut  dropped  from  colorless 
ether  into  some  dank  moraine. 

"  He  says  it's  most  important,"  the  woman  added,  and  patted  her 
apro]}  flat 

^s  yet  he  was  not  wholly  himself;  the  variety  and  multiplicity  of 
emotions  had  not  had  the  effect  of  a  sedative ;  but  he  nodded  gravely 
enough,  and  presently  he  caught  a  whiff*  of  alcohol :  Mr.  Bucholz  was 
before  him. 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  Gton&llon,  mechanically. 

"Thanks,  I've  Just  had  one." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  arrested  attention.    For  a  second  Gk>n- 
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fidlon  eyed  him  suspidouslj.     Could  it  be  that  Claire Bnt  no ; 

such  a  supposition  was  absurd. 

"  Gronmllon,  I  want  a  moment  with  you.  Are  you  busy  ?"  Mr. 
Bncholz  spoke  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  possible  occupation  of 
his  host  was  a  matter  of  no  importanoe. 

To  Gonfallon's  hands  came  a  sudden  moisture.     ^'  No/'  he  replied. 

Mr.  Bucholz  had  a  forehead  that  was  wide  yet  low,  the  forehead  of 
a  murderer.  His  face  was  thin,  his  body  obese.  Since  his  disasters 
his  complexion  had  assumed  the  hue  of  a  brandied  cherry.  He  looked 
shabby,  and  he  was  unshorn.  His  manner  was  a  compound  of  alter- 
nate pompousness  and  jocularity.  To  Gronfallon  he  was  revolting.  To 
Jane,  and  possibly  to  others,  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  that  such  a  man 
could  be  the  father  of  a  girl  like  Claire. 

"You  are  well,  I  hope?*'  (Jonfallon  added* 

At  this  Mr.  Bucholz  laughed  aloud;  but  his  laugh  was  nervous, 
yet  unsonorous  as  a  muffled  bell, — a  laugh  that  came  wholly  from 
within,  a  laugh  which  frightened  and  which  chilled. 

"  See  here,  parson,  I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, — something 
— how  shall  I  put  it?  Well,  let  us  call*  ad  mqjorem  Ddffratiam. 
That  is  technical,  is  it  not?'' 

"  And  concise." 

"  And  conds^  as  y9U  say.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  will  change  my 
mind.    Suppose  you  sit  down  too." 

Mr.  Bucnolz  found  a  seat,  and  Gonfallon,  relieved  of  his  sudden 
panic,  followed  suit 

"  You  remember,"  Mr.  Bucholz  continued,  "  that  when  Jerolomon 
got  me  in  that  corner  everything  went.  Twenty  million ;  not  a  penny 
less.  The  place  at  Irvington,  ue  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the  yacht, 
the  stable,  stocks,  bonds,  all  the  tra-la-la  of  wealth,  evaporated  in  a 
night.  I  lost  my  grip.  The  few  hundred  thousand  that  remained  fol- 
lowed in  a  fortnight.  The  last  fifty-dollar  bill  I  could  call  my  own  I 
dropped  in  a  bu(S:et-shop.  Curious,  isn't  it?"  And  Mr.  Bucholz  put 
bis  hand  to  his  head  and  for  the  moment  seemed  to  lose  himself  in 
thought 

"WeU?" 

"  Ah,  yes."  And  Mr.  Bucholz  looked  up  again.  "  Well,  after  that, 
as  you  know,  Usselex  gave  me  his  gold-business.  It  was  good  of 
Usselex,  for  I  had  squeezed  him  once  myself.  Jerolomon,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  suggested*  it  to  him.  However,  it  was  four  thousand 
a  year, — -just  the  salary  I  paid  the  gardener  who  did  picturesque 
geometry  for  me  at  Irvington:  why,  you  get  almost  three  times  as 
much  yourself.  Or  rather,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone,  as  though  re- 
flecting on  the  point  of  the  speech,  ^'  or  rather  I  got  it  for  you.  But 
that's  as  may  be.  A  week  ago  I  learned,  accidentally  as  I  then  thought, 
that  Jerolomon  was  engineering  another  comer  in  wheat  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  a  loan.  He  laughed  at  me.  I  told  him  he  had  taken 
everything  I  had.  *  Bucholz,'  he  answered,  ^  I  took  back  at  compound 
interest  what  you  once  took  from  me.  I  am  not  lending  money  to-day: 
I  am  paying  off  old  scores.  Good-morning  to  you.'  And  he  turned 
on  his  heel.    In  the  course  of  the  aft;emoon  I  got  ten  thousand  dollars : 
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I  went  in  and  bought  Yesterday  the  market  fell :  the  ten  thousand 
were  wiped  out." 

"Dear  me P' 

^^  And  now/'  continued  Bucholz,  ^^  that  ten  thousand  must  be  repaid.'^ 

"  Of  course  it  must  be.     Only '^ 

"  Only  you  haven't  got  it,  I  suppose.  Not  even  ad  majorem  Dei 
gratiam.    Well,  sir,  you  have  got  to  get  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  rose  from  bis  seat  and  fronted  his  host.  His  fkce 
had  changed.  Up  to  this  it  had  conveyed  the  varying  shades  of  in- 
difference, apathy,  and  disgust,  but  now  it  was  resolute,  it  expressed  a 
determination  menacing  and  inflexible  as  a  bayonet,  and  of  which  Gron- 
&llon  seemed  to  feel  the  point  and  the  chill. 

"  You  have  got  to  get  it,"  he  repeated,  ^^  and  before  Saturdafy  at 
that." 

And  as  Gronfallon  made  no  answer,  Bucholz  bent  over  him  until 
his  face  almost  touched  his  listener's  ear.  *^  I  put  Usselex'  name  on 
the  check,"  he  whispered,  and  drew  himself  up.* 

"  You — you  say  you  put  Usselex'  name  on  the  check  ?" 

And  as  Bucholz  nodded^ncouraeingly,  invitingly  even,  to  the  dawn 
of  understanding  which  he  discerned  breaking  in  Gonfallon's  eyes;  the 
latter  cowered  in  his  chair.     *'  Why,  that  is  forgery  !"  he  gasped. 

"  Be  still,"  hissed  Bucholz ;  "  be  still."  Then,  seeing  that  the  shot 
had  told,  he  nodded  again,  and  added,  with  a  n^ligent,  musing  air, 
"  Yes,  that,  I  believe,  is  what  it  is  called."  He  laughed  a  little,— or 
was  it  a  laugh? — a  sound  that  had  in  it  the  ghoulish  mock  of  the 
graphophone,  a  tone  that  runs  cracked  and  thin,  like  a  man's  laughter, 
as  Swinburne  puts  it,  heard  in  hell,  far  down. 

Gonfallon  still  cowered  in  his  chair.  Bucholz  assumed  a  graver 
mien,  and,  affecting  to  ignore  his  son-in-law's  attitude,  monoloeued  at 
the  wall.  "  There  was  a  time,"  he  said, — "  but  bah  !  what  is  the  use? 
Why,  I  couldn't  turn  a  block  that  some  one  didn't  rush  to  me  with 
hands  outstretched :  ^  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Bucholz,  how  are  you  ?'  To-day 
the  same  people, — and  to  every  man  jack  of  them  I  have  been  of  use, — 
the  very  same  ones,  people  whom  I  lifted  not  out  of  the  dust  alone,  but 
out  of  the  mud,  will  not  loan  me  a  dollar.  Afi;er  all,  they  are  only 
human,  I  suppose.  What  is  that  line  in  the  catechism?  However, 
that  is  not  to  the  point.  I  am  sorry  about  it  all,  bftt  it  was  not  for 
myself  I  worked,  it  was  for  Ruth  and  for  Claire.  It  was  for  them  I 
made  myself  rich,  respected,  famous  even.  *  It  was  for  them  I  got  into 
that  trap  of  Jerolomon's.     It  was  for  them  I  did  this  thing.     Ruth 

you  can  always  look  aft^er,  but  Claire ^well,  I  used  to  think  she 

would  be  the  richest  girl  in  the  land.  The  hope  of  a  parvenu,  you 
will  say.  I  grant  it ;  but  it  was  for  her  I  cared,  for  her  and  for  Ruth, 
not  for  myself." 

"  I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Gonfallon.  In  his  eyes  was  the  look  of 
one  who  has  sounded  an  abyss.  "  No,  nothing.  The  very  utmost  I 
could  raise  would  not  cover  a  quarter  of  the — ^the ^" 

"  Forgery  is  the  word,  but  theft  will  do." 

"  Of  the  amount,"  he  continued,  in  a  dogged  effort  to  pass  the  in- 
terruption unheeded.     ^^  And  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  could  go,"  he 
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added,  reflectivelj,  "  save  perhaps  to  Nicholas  Manhattan.    And  if  I 
went  to  him  I  would  have  to  explain  ;  which  of  coarse  is  impossible.'' 

"  Not  impossible  in  the  least/'  said  Bucholz,  very  gravely ;  "  not 
impossible  in  the  least  I  don't  see  at  all  why  yon  should  say  so. , 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper.  Mr.  Manhattan  is  your  parishioner ; 
he  is  even  a  warden,  isn't  he?  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  personally,  and  yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  wouldn't  let  a  trifle  like 
ten  thousand  weigh  with  him  if  he  knew  your  good  repute  and  that  of 
Gkthsemane  was  concerned." 

'^  Mv  good  repute !  My  good  repute  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter.'' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dear  boy ;  it  has.  When  I  am  promenading  a 
striped  suit  through  the  corridors  of  Sing-Sing,  it  were  facetious  ind^ 
did  my  son-in-law  continue  to  officiate  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Bilk 
— ^I  mean  Gethsemane.  Your  parishioners  in  whom  you  have  instilled 
so  well  all  the  beautiful  precepts  of  Christian  charity  will  show  you  the 
difference  between  theory  and  practice.  Not  an  atom  of  charity  will 
you  get  from  them.  Why,  dear  boy,  you  might  just  as  well  b^in  to 
pack  up  at  once.     If  this  thing  ^ts  out,  never  will  they  let  you  preadi 

afflin.    ReaUy  they  won't    I  thmk  you  can  take  my  word  for  that 

Why,  Claire,  where  did  you  spring  from  ?" 

Unobserved  by  either,  the  girl  had  entered  the  room.  To  her 
&ther's  query  she  made  no  direct  answer ;  she  hastened  towards  him 
and^ve  him  a  fleeting  caress. 

Then,  turning  to  (^nfeUon,  "  Ruth  wants  you,"  she  explained. 

"Can  she  have  heard?"  he  wondered.  He  scanned  her  face ;  it  was 
untroubled,  and  as  she  spoke,  her  voice  assured. 

"  She  has  not  heard,"  he  decided,  and,  waving  at  Bucholz,  "  I  will 
be  back  presently,"  he  said. 

"  Saturday  is  the  first  of  the  month,"  that  gentleman  announced. 
''The  bank-account  will  be  balanced  then." 

But  6on&llon  had  already  left  the  room.  As  he  ascended  the  stair, 
he  felt  as  though  it  were  giving  way  beneath  him.  On  each  side  were 
threatening  hands.  Yet  above  no  haven  was  discernible,  while  below 
was  an  abyss. 

''  Of  us  two,"  he  muttered,  "  the  nobler  still  is  he ;"  and  then,  men- 
tally, he  bolted  at  the  eccentricity  of  his  own  thought  "  I  am  daft," 
he  told  himself. 

The  stair,  however,  did  not  give  way  beneath  him,  the  threatening 
hands  did  not  detain  his  steps ;  he  reached  his  wife  in  safety  and  sank 
in  a  chair  at  her  side. 

"Were  you  busy,  Chris?"  she  asked.  "I  could  have  waited.  It 
is  merely  a  line  from  Mrs.  Manhattan :  she  wants  us  all  to  dine  with 
her  on  the  12th.  I,  of  course,  cannot  go.  But  you  will  take  Claire, 
will  you  not?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  impatiently.  The  12th,  indeed  I  He  would 
be  in  little  mood  for  dining  then.    "  No,"  he  repeated.   "  Send  a  regret" 

"  But,  Chris,  Claire  will  want  to  go.     Do ^" 

"  Then  let  her  go  alone :  as  for  me "    He  halted  abruptly :  an 

expression  in  Ruth's  face  warned  him  that  he  was  betraying  an  obses- 
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sion  of  which  ne  sign  should  be  conveyed.  ^*  I  am  tired/^  he  added, 
inconsequently. 

"  Chris,  you  work  so  hard " 

To  this,  with  a  despondent  air,  he  assented  remotely. 

"  And  a  little  gayety  will  do  you  good.     Besides " 

"If  I  could  only  get  away,"  he  thought.  "  Is  there  no  place  where 
I  can  hide?" 

"  It  is  one  of  your  duties  to  go  about  among  your  parishioners.  I 
believe  it  is  even  a  canon  in  ecclesiastical  law."  Ruth  laughed  as  she 
spoke,  and  gave  her  husband  a  look  in  which  pride  and  love  com- 
mingled. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  do  as  you  will." 

After  all,  what  did  it  matter?  When  the  time  came,  Mrs.  Man- 
hattan would  expect  neither  him  nor  Claire.  And  through  his  thoughts 
but  one  thing  fluttered, — the  longing  for  a  place  to  hide. 

"  That  is  sweet  of  you,  Chris.  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Manhattan  at 
once. — Come  in." 

Some  one  had  rapped  on  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  Jane  entered. 
"  A  letter  for  you,  sir,"  she  said,  and  extended  a  note  on  a  salver. 

Instinctively  he  shuddered.  It  was  about  that  accursed  check,  he 
knew.  But  the  superscription  reassured  him.  "  It's  from  Jones,"  he 
mumbled,  and  tore  the  envelope  apart. 

"  Deab  Gonpallon,"  it  ran, — "  I  have  just  received  a  tel^ram 
from  Bronx.  My  aunt  is  dying.  She  b^  you  to  come  to  her.  I  go 
down  in  the  eight-o'clock  train.  Will  you  not  meet  me  at  the  Grand 
Central?    In  haste,  yours  always,  A.  B.  Fenwick  Chisolm-Jones." 

"It  is  there,"  thought  Gonfallon,  "there  that  I  can  hide."  He 
turned  to  the  servant  and  handed  the  note  to  Ruth. 

"  Is  any  one  waiting  ?  Very  good.  Tell  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Jones 
that  I  will  be  there." 

He  stood  up,  and  added,  in  an  undertone,  "  Tell  Mr.  Bucholz ^^ 

But  whatever  message  he  had  wished  to  send  was  lost 

"  He's  gone,  sir,"  the  woman  interrupted. 

And  Ruth,  intent  on  the  note,  murmured,  as  Jane  withdrew,  "  To 
think  that  it  was  in  her  house  we  met !    It  seems  but  yesterday  to  me." 

"  I  must  hurry,"  said  Gonfallon :  "  it  is  seven  now." 

VI. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  train  halted  at  Bronx.  X)uring  the 
journey  Jones  had  been  loquacious  and  Gt)nfallon  dumb.  To  the  one 
uie  illness  of  the  countess  represented  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  syndicates  and  publishers ;  to  the  other,  a  refuge  from  the  scandal 
with  which  New  York  would  presently  resound. 

Jones,  enveloped  in  an  Inverness,  wandered  out  into  voluptuous 
anticipations  of  wealth  to  be.  "I  can  go  to  Constantinople,"  he  con- 
fided to  his  companion,  "  or,  like  Stevenson,  I  can  sail  the  Southern 
seas.     I  can  lounge  in  Quaritch's,  or  on  the  Grand  Canal.     I  can  go 
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to  Ecuador  and  foment  a  revolation.  I  can  turn  Buddhist  and  pene- 
trate Thibet.  From  an  editor's  chair  I  can  bombard  my  friends  and 
€aress  my  enemies.  I  will  have  time  to  be  noble^  to  be  just,  and  to 
forgive.  I  can  disappear  as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed  me,  or  I 
can  write  a  book  to  please  myself.  I  can  live,  as  Baudelaire  wanted 
to,  in  a  grot  of  basalt  surrounded  by  slaves  whose  sole  duty  it  will  be 
to  discover  the  secret  of  my  immense  ennui.  Like  Flaubert,  I  can  call 
to  a  chimera  to  lift  me  on  its  wings.  Like  the  Chimera,  I  can  wliisper 
to  the  Sphinx,  '  O  Unknown,  I  am  amorous  of  thine  eyes.'  On  the 
fingers  of  my  sweethearts  I  can  put  the  crystallized  essence  of  bank- 
notes.   I  can  even  pay  my  debts, — some  of  them,  at  least.    I  can " 

And  while  Jones  rambled  on,  discounting  his  inheritance  in  advance, 
Gonfallon's  thoughts  had  also  taken  him  afar.  In  the  abruptness  of 
the  departure  he  had  no  time  to  make  so  much  as  an  effort  to  stay  the 
approaching  joust ;  and  now,  as  he  tormented  himself  with  its  possi- 
bilities, some  breath  of  the  philosophies  to  which  the  preceding  night 
had  been  given  rose  to  him,  graciously  as  a  balm.  "  Whatever  will  oe, 
is,"  he  mused.  "  No  one  can  combat  the  inevitable.  If  it  is  written 
that  Bucholz  is  to  founder  in  the  mire  and  bespatter  us  all  with  the 
mud,  no  act  of  mine  can  prevent  it."  But,  even  as  his  fancy  was  com- 
forted, abruptly  before  him  the  reef  to  which  he  was  veering  loomed, 
and  in  the  wreck  which  it  menaced  he  saw  the  bishopric  gone  forever, 
G^ethsemane  lost  as  well.  He  saw  himself  a  wanderer  in  un&miliar 
parishes,  the  pulpit  loaned  on  trial,  the  subsidence  in  some  Western 
town,  and  then  that  most  terrible  trial  of  all,  the  attempt  to  begin 
life  anew. 

In  his  misery  he  moaned,  dumbly  and  vaguely  afflicted.  In  an 
effort  to  console  himself  he  reflected  that  Jesus  had  been  a  vagabond 
too,— one  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Yet  Jesus,  he  instantly 
remembered,  had  conquered  the  world,  while  he  could  not  conquer 
himself. 

Presently  his  thoughts  deserted  father  for  daughter,  and  as  the  train 
flashed  through  the  night,  something  in  the  roll  of  the  car  seemed  to 
edio  the  music  of  her  voice.  The  irritation  which  had  visited  him  in 
the  afternoon  fisuled,  as  irritation  ever  does.  He  closed  his  eyes :  he 
was  alone  with  her  again,  in  his  ears  was  the  bubbling  ripple  of  her 
laugh,  his  lips  were  on  hers,  his  were  the  savors  of  her  skin,  his  the 
wonders  and  caresses  of  her  hair. 

Yes,  the  poets  were  right :  nothing  in  all  the  world  imitated  happi- 
ness more  perfectly  than  did  love.  And  if  only  that  nightmare  would 
disappear  I  If  the  memory  of  Bucholz  and  of  his  visit  would  vanish, 
life,  lull  surely,  would  be  a  pleasant  gift.  But  Bucholz  declined  to  be 
dismissed.  He  surged  like  a  partition  between  happiness  and  Claire. 
He  dominated  and  appalled.  It  was  all  very  well  to  rememorate  the 
precepts  of  the  masters,  yet  in  the  reraemoration  Gonfallon  recalled 
that  speech  of  the  warrior  Frederick,  '^  Against  the  ills  of  the  past  or 
of  the  ftiture  philosophy  is  the  best  of  remedies,  but  against  the  ills  of 
the  present  it  is  without  effectf '  And  as  the  train  cleft  the  darkness  he 
blamed  himself  for  his  cowardice,  for  his  haste,  for  the  weakness  which 
had  made  him  accept  the  flrst  excuse  for  flighty  and  wished  himself 
Vol.  XLIII.— 18 
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back  in  town,  imploring  aid  there  of  Usselex,  of  Manhattan,  of  Jerolo- 
mon  even,  of  any  one  who  had  the  power  to  throttle  this  thing  at  its 
birth.     Again  he  groaned  and  writhed  as  Laocoon  did. 

"  It  is  Wedn^ay,*'  he  told  himself:  "  by  to-morrow  noon  I  can 
be  back  in  town.  Cost  what  it  may,  I  will  get  that  money,  and  evenr- 
thing  may'vet  be  well.  Surely  Manhattan  will  not  refuse ;  and  if  he 
does,  and  Jerolomon  declines,  then  will  I  mortgage  the  homestead. 
H^m,  it  is  odd  I  should  have  thought  of  that  last.    Meanwhile " 

"  Bronx  I"  The  door  before  him  had  opened,  and  a  brakeman  was 
bawling  in  his  face. 

"  We  are  punctual  as  a  comet,^'  he  heard  Jones  exclaim. 

Gathering  their  traps,  thev  descended  into  the  night  At  the  station 
but  one  vehicle  was  discernible,  and  that,  from  a  loutish  driver  who 
stood  dandling  his  whip,  they  presently  discovered  was  for  them.  "  You 
ought  to  have  come  earlier,^^  he  remarked,  with  the  affectionate  famili- 
arity which  is  peculiar  to  the  New-Englander.  '^  It  was  sun-down  when 
she  died.*' 

"  Well,''  said  Jones,  when  they  had  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage, 
^'  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  a  Christian.  It's  deuced  rough  I  couldn't 
have  got  here  in  time.  I  was  her  &vorite  relative,"  he  added,  medita- 
tively. And  with  that  he  drew  out  a  large  cigar,  which  he  lighted  with 
infinite  care. 

Through  the  window  Gon&llon  gazed  at  the  frost-bitten  road  which 
he  knew  so  well.  Over  there,  to  the  right,  was  the  parsonage  he  had 
occupied.  And  here,  to  the  right,  was  Sever's  house.  How  small  it 
looked !  And  as  the  carriage  rattled  over  the  ruts  one  after  another, 
he  recalled  the  names  of  retreating  structures. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  answered ;  "  yes,  indeed." 

"  A  woman,"  Jones  continued,  "  who  may  have  been  misunderstood, 
as  good  women  ofl^n  are,  but  who  was  never  the  subject  of  gossip.  I 
was  in  knickerbockers  when  her  husband  ran  off,  but  I  can  see  him 
now.  He  looked  like  a  young  emperor  of  old  Rome.  And  from  her 
never  a  murmur  could  be  wrung.  She  did  not  so  much  as  mention  him, 
or  her  friend,  even,  who  disappeared  at  the  same  time, — Mira  Wheat 
her  name  was,  the  Admirable  Miranda  I  remember  she  was  called,  a 
famous  beauty,  and  a  catch  to  boot.  The  count  went  down  at  Grave- 
lotte,  but  what  ever  became  of  his  travelling  companion  no  one  ever 
heard.  It's  odd,  those  abrupt  disappearances.  You  knew  of  the  Bes- 
aluls,  didn't  you  ?  There's  a  case  in  point.  Besalul  married  a  girl, — 
a  Miss  Forbush,  I  think :  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  oead  in 
love  with  each  other.  Two  months  afterwards,  when  Besalul,  after 
bringing  his  wife  home  from  some  reception,  was  sitting  in  the  parlor 
over  the  Post,  the  butler  announced  dinner.  '  Gro  up-stairs,'  said  Bes- 
alul, ^  and  tell  my  wife.'  The  butler  went  up  and  came  down  :  Mrs. 
Besalul  was  undiscoverable.  They  searched  the  house.  In  her  room 
were  the  mantle  and  bonnet  which  she  had  worn  at  the  reception,  but 
of  the  lady  herself  not  a  trace.  The  night  changed  to  morning,  and 
morning  into  noon,  and  still  no  sign  oi  the  ab^ntee.  No  one  had 
heard  her  leave  the  house,  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  have 
done  so  unobserved.    Detectives  were  summoned,  rewards  were  ofibred, 
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but  all  in  vain.  Three  or  fonr  years  later^  when  she  was  practicallj 
forgotten,  a  firiend  of  BesaluPs  happened  in  journeying  through  France 
to  stop  at  Toulouse,  and  while  wandering  about  the  town  recognized 
my  laay  in  a  rose-garden.  She  had  run  off  with  a  man  with  whom  no 
one  knew  she  was  even  acquainted.'^ 

And  Jones,  flicking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  added,  "  I  would  have 
worked  it  up  into  a  novel,  but  somehow  it  lacked  the  dramatia  I 
never  seemed  to  get  a  climax.     Ah  !  here  we  are.'' 

A  servant,  a  pensioner  rather,  Rebecca  Hays  by  name,  a  woman 
white  of  face  and  of  hair,  whom  Gon&llon  remembered  well,  met  and 
led  them  into  the  hall.  Grief  or  excitement  seemed  to  have  made  her 
va^e  of  speech.  The  lids  of  her  eyes  were  watery  and  pink,  her  lips 
twitched  spasmodically. 

"JBZb  ed  devenue  idiote/^  Jones  remarked.  "I  suppose  we  had 
better  go  up." 

And,  motioning  to  the  woman  to  precede  them,  the  novelist,  followed 
by  the  clergyman,  mounted  the  creaking  stair. 

It  was  a  large  room  which  they  presently  entered,  a  room  that  leaned 
to  the  south.  Across  one  wall  was  a  stretch  of  tapestry,  not  Gobelins, 
but  Gothic,  and  pictorial  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi.  The  angle  was  bare, 
the  other  walls  cut  by  windows  that  gave  on  the  valley  below.  The 
floor  was  of  lacquered  wood,  the  centre  protected  by  a  rug.  Between 
the  rug  and  the  tapestry  was  a  bed  draped  with  curtains  that  fell  from 
a  panoply  affixed  to  the  ceiling  above.  On  either  side  of  the  bed  was  a 
chest  of  oak.     And  on  these  chests  candles  had  been  placed. 

Very  reverently  Gronfallon  drew  one  of  the  curtains  aside,  and  then, 
as  he  took  one  of  the  candles  and  held  it  alofl^  that  he  might  see  the 
better,  Jones  peered  over  his  shoulder. 

Death  haa  dealt  gently  with  the  occupant  of  that  bed.  The  hue 
of  the  skin  was  little  different  from  what  it  had  been,  the  folded  hands 
not  a  whit  more  transparent  than  before.  Even  the  expression  of  the 
fiioe  had  not  altered :  in  the  elevation  of  the  brow  which  death  had 
not  lowered,  in  the  resignation  of  the  mouth  which  it  had  been  im- 
potent to  distort,  the  countess  looked  in  the  shroud  as  she  had  looked  in 
life, — as  though  under  her  something  had  been  killed,  a  hope,  an  illu- 
sion, or  a  dream. 

" '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,' "  (Jonfallon  through  sheer 
force  of  habit  repeated,  and  turned  to  his  companion ;  but  Jones  had 
already  lefr  him ;  he  stood  a  little  beyond,  reading  some  paper  which 
the  white-haired  woman  who  hovered  in  the  door-way  presumably  had 
brought. 

Ah,  yes,  the  resurrection  and  the  life !  He  let  the  curtain  fall,  and 
moved  to  a  window.  Save  for  the  uncertain  rustle  of  the  paper  which 
Jones  was  reading,  the  house  was  so  still  that  one  might  have  thought 
the  countess  had  already  elected  it  for  her  tomb.  The  air,  too,  was  still. 
(}on&Ilon  looked  out  into  the  shadows.  To  the  lefl  some  leafless  trees 
crossed  their  arms,  beyond  them  others,  blurred  by  the  nighty  seemed  to 
crouch 'in  suspense,  while  beneath  in  the  valley  was  the  shimmer  of  a 
lake  in  which  the  hill-side  had  turned  upside  down  and  the  moonbeams 
danced  with  the  ripples. 
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"  The  resurrection  and  the  life,  indeed !  Where  is  the  faith  to  which 
I  clung?  Gone  are  its  flowers,"  he  mused,  and  with  a  finger  beat  a 
muffled  tattoo  on  the  window-pane.  "  Well  do  I  remember  the  days 
when  death  to  me  was  an  illusion,  a  mask  of  the  continuity  of  life. 
Now,  what  is  it?  At  most  a  chasm  into  which  the  stars  fall  and 
nations  disappear,  a  depth  from  which  no  spar  returns,  a  silence  from 
which  no  cry  ascends.  Is  there  in  its  darkness  a  flicker,  an  intimation 
even  other  than  that  of  the  ephemeralness  of  man  ?  There  may  be. 
Yes,  there  may  be,  but  to  me  no  sign  is  vouchsafed.  The  countess 
who  died  steadfast  in  the  unalterableness  of  her  perfect  faith  must  at 
the  last  have  caught  the  flutter  of  angels'  wings.  The  grace  which 
ehf' 

"  Read  that.''  And  Jones,  who  had  approached  him,  thrust  a  letter 
in  his  hand. 

Gonfallon  crossed  the  room  to  thccandles  and  leaned  on  one  of  the 
chests.  The  paper  which  Jones  had  given  him  was  undated,  but 
evidently  it  was  old :  the  ink  had  faded  a  little,  the  writing  was  not 
wholly  l^ible,  and  from  the  paper  itself  came  a  faint  odor  of  must 
and  of  decay.     So  nearly  as  Gonfallon  could  discern,  it  ran  as  follows : 

*'  Should  you,  my  dear  nephew,  survive  me,  as  I  trust  you  may, 
you  will  find  by  my  will  that  your  wants  are  provided  for.  In  return 
for  this,  I  wish  to  ask  of  you  a  last  favor.  In  my  bedroom,  where 
this  letter,  should  you  ever  receive  it,  will  be  given  yon,  are  two  chests 
clamped  with  iron.  These  chests  I  b^  you  to  carry,  with  Rebecca's 
aid,  to  the  dining-hall  below.  They  contain  nothing  of  value ;  merely 
a  few  odds  and  ends,  mementos  of  my  late  husband,  that  are  of  interest 
to  no  one  but  myself.  When  I  die,  they  can  be  burned,  and  no  one 
will  be  the  poorer.  Take  them,  then,  unopened,  to  the  dining-hall  : 
they  are  not  too  large  to  go  in  the  fireplace,  and  by  putting  in  one  at 
a  time  they  can  be  easily  destroyed.  I  rely  on  you,  Fenwick,  to  do  as 
I  bid. 

"  Your  aflectionate  aunt, 

"Lauba  op  Cinq-Cygne." 

And  beneath,  by  way  of  postscriptum,  though  evidently  of  more 
recent  date,  was  written, — 

"  Rebecca  seems  to  be  failing.  If  possible,  get  Dr.  Gonfallon  to 
assist." 

"Well?"  said  Jones. 

Gonfallon  had  read  the  letter,  and  stood  eying  the  superscription. 
"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  there  is  a  law,  whether  common  or  statute  I 
am  uncertain,  but  there  is  a  law  which  inhibits  just  such  a  thing  as 
this.     To  oblige  your  aunt  is  an  easy  matter.     The  question  is " 

"  The  law  be  blowed  !  The  question  is  whether  you  will  assist  me. 
Whether  or  not  the  mementos  consist  in  the  frippery  of  a  dead  soldier, 
what  does  it  matter,  after  all  ?  My  aunt  speaks  of  her  late  husband : 
who  knows  what  she  meant?  Women  have  odd  circumlocutions.  It 
is  my  duty  to  do  as  she  bids,  and  do  it  I  will." 
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As  he  spoke  he  tamed  to  one  of  the  chests,  and,  removing  the 
candles,  drew  it  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  "  See,"  he  added,  "  if  it 
were  packed  with  tracts  it  coaldn^t  be  lighter."  And  the  gesture 
which  he  made  was  so  cynical  yet  so  sincere  that  Gonfallon,  divining 
the  oselessness  of  argument,  nodded  his  assent. 

*'  Now,"  continued  Jones,  "  if  you  will  take  one  end  I  will  take 
the  other.  Yet  wait  a  second."  He  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned.  "The  way  is  clear.  The  sooner  we  get  them  down,  the 
better." 

At  once  then,  the  chest  between  them,  they  moved  out  into  the 
hall.  From  the  floor  above  came  the  faint  waver  of  a  light  Beneath, 
a  lamp  was  burning.  As  they  moved,  the  flooring  creaked ;  the  great 
house  was  alive  with  echoes. 

On  the  landing  Jones  stopped  and  lowered  his  end  of  the  chest. 
'^  I  will  get  a  candle,"  he  said,  as  he  did  so.  But  his  movement  must 
have  beai  ill  calculated  or  over-abrupt, — both,  perhaps, — for  the  added 
and  unexpected  weight  which  Gonfallon  was  then  called  upon  to  main- 
tain found  his  fingers  unprepared ;  the  chest  slipped  fr«m  him  and  with 
the  reverberation  of  thunder  bounded  down  the  giant  stair.  Barely 
had  it  started  in  its  tumultuous  descent  before  it  seemed  to  leap  sheer 
into  the  air  and  &11  with  a  final  crash  on  the  floor  below.  Yet  even 
in  that  infinitesimal  space  of  time,  above  the  reverberations  soared  the 
anguish  of  a  woman^s  cry;  and  for  one  second,  leaning  on  the  banister 
above  them,  in  the  uncertain  flicker,  both  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white- 
haired  retainer,  her  eyes  dilated  and  mouth  agape.  Then,  at  once,  you 
could  have  heard  a  lizard  move. 

"  H'm,"  muttered  Jones,  with  an  uncomfortable  shrug ;  **  let's  ask 
the  other  chest  to  be  ffood  enough  not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry." 

"  Look  !"  QonfalTon  exclaimed ;  "  it  has  either  split  in  two  or  the 
lid  has  been  wrenched  open." 

The  novelist  extracteii  a  monocle  from  his  waistcoat  and  gazed  into 
the  shadows. 

"  Serves  it  right,"  he  answered,  and  leisurely  descended  the  stair. 

"  *  And  of  the  remnants ^^ "  he  continued,  but  midway  in  the  quotation 

he  halted.  On  the  floor  at  his  feet  was  something  that  sent  a  thrill 
down  his  spine,  an  object  but  a  trifle  lai^r  than  a  Dutch  cheese,  one 
that  had^ossified  and  turned  from  dull  red  to  dingy  white,  an  unpleasant 
thing  that  had  no  business  there. 

Jne  stooped  and  eyed  it.  Near  the  base  was  the  rictus  which  the 
New-England  lad  cuts  in  the  face  of  a  pumpkin,  and  above  it  near  the 
top  was  a  fissure  that  resembled  the  signature  of  an  axe.  By  it  a 
scrap  of  paper  had  fluttered,  and  just  beyond,  the  chest  lay  yawning 
and  empty. 

When  Jones  stood  up  again  the  paper  was  in  his  hand, — a  square 
bit  of  parchment  stamped  with  ensigns  armorial,  under  which  for 
legend  ran  the  splendid  device,  MaHgri  touL  Beneath,  three  or  four 
lines  had  been  written. 

" '  This,[ "  he  read  aloud,  " '  This  is  the  head  of  Jean-Renest-Marie, 
Count  of  Cinq-Cygne,  Seigneur  of  Dol,  at  one  time  second  lieutenant 
in  the  19th  Dragoons.    May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !' " 
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He  tossed  the  paper  in  the  chest,  and  turned  to  Gonfallon.  The 
latter  was  livid.  "  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  he  asked.  And  then,  as 
his  firiend  steadied  himself  against  the  wall,  "I  will  wager,^^  he  con- 
tinued, ''  that  a  companion-piece  is  in  the  other  chest,  anotner  memento 
like  that  on  the  floor,  and  another  document  couched  perhaps  somewhat 
as  follows :  *  This  is  the  head  of  Mira  Aimer  Wheat,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Percy  Wheat,  of  New  York,  esquire ;'  and  for  epitaph,  ^  Wheat  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die.' '' 

"  Hush !  for  heaven's  sake,  hush  !    Some  one  may  hear  you." 

"  Bah !  The  servants  sleep  in  the  wing ;  in  this  part  of  the 
house  there  is  no  one  but  Rebecca, — ^an  accomplice  I  presume,  an 
imbecile  I  am  sure.  And  to  think,"  Jones  added,  after  a  moment, 
"  to  think  that  for  twenty  years  that  aunt  of  mine  should  not  only 
have  jockeyed  the  world,  but  tliat  each  night  of  those  twenty  years 
those  chests  should  have  been  on  either  side  of  her,  the  last  things 
she  saw  before  closing  her  eyes,  the  first  she  saw  on  awakening! 
Why,  Gonfallon,  they  were  with  her  sleeping  or  waking ;  they  were 
in  her  dreams,  in  her  nightmares;  she  had  made  the  dead  her  life, 
revenge  a  sustenance.     What  a  plot !    Shade  of  Balzac,  what  a  plot  F' 

"  Jones,"  expostulated  Gonfallon,  "  you  are  indecent." 

"  Ah !  I  am  indecent,  am  I  ?  Well,  perhaps, — perhaps.  But  if 
you  knew  what  a  trade  fiction  is !  Whoso  enters  there  leaves  every 
blush  behind." 

He  picked  up  the  skull,  and,  turning  it  in  his  hand,  half  to  it  half 
to  his  shuddering  companion,  he  continued  in  a  lower  tone,  ^^  I  am  not 
a  whit  worse  than  another,  and  yet  the  desire  for  exact  representation 
is  such  that  if  I  hold  a  girl  in  my  arms  I  study  her  abandonment ; 
does  she  weep,  I  seek  a  simile  in  her  tears ;  in  her  smile  is  the  possibility 
of  a  metaphor;  I  even  count  my  own  pulse.  To  one  in  my  trade 
nothing  imaginable  comes  amiss.  When  a  fellow  adopts  letters  he 
must  analyze  his  own  sensations.  Has  he  an  emotion,  he  detains  it ;  a 
grief,  he  enjoys  it ;  a  pleasure,  he  torments  it  into  a  phrase.  He  lives 
not  alone  in  his  own  individual  skin,  but  in  that  of  every  one  he 
encounters.  The  expression  of  a  face  is  significant  as  a  panic  on  the 
Exchange.  A  bow  in  the  street  will  tell  him  as  much  as  a  page  of 
Montaigne.  He  is  in  pursuit  of  the  evanescent,  a  seeker  after  the  key 
of  the  little  dramas  we  all  of  us  live  and  all  of  us  conceal.  If  need  be, 
he  will  hold  his  own  linen  to  the  cackle  of  the  public.  He  is  the 
comedian  of  the  pen :  it  is  his  duty  to  amuse,  to  entertain,— or  else  to 
hold  his  peace.  No  wonder  the  critics  bark ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they 
have  nothing  better  to  do.  No,  a  viler  profession  never  was.  I  hate 
it,  I  love  it.  It  sends  you  rummaging  where  you  have  no  business 
to  be,  it  bums  your  fingers,  it  destroys  your  eyesight,  alienates  your 
friends,  bars  you  from  me  sunlight,  and  for  reward  it  offers — what  ? 
A  back  book-shelf  and  a  reproach.  Ah,  Gonfallon,  preach  to  your  con- 
gr^tion,  but  not  to  me.  No  sermon  ever  delivered  is  worth  one  of  my 
aspirations.  Yet  see,  I  am  indecent  no  longer."  And,  shoving  the 
skull  back  in  the  chest,  he  murmured,  with  the  grimace  of  an  East-Side 
actor,  "  Alas !  poor  Yorick !" 

"  And  now/^  he  added, "  let  us  get  these  odds  and  ends  away." 
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vn. 

At  the  break&st-table  on  the  morrow  Jones  was  tadtum  and  Qon- 
&llon  white.  When  a  little  before  in  the  dim  baronial  hall  the  flames 
had  lapped  at  the  climax  of  three  lives^  there  had  come  to  them  un* 
awares  one  of  those  emotions  that  are  as  potent  for  good  as  the*  con- 
glomerate precepts  of  sayers  of  sooth.  Tt  was  not  that  sin  had  appalled; 
for  that  it  always  does :  it  was  that  forgiveness  had  been  impossible 
to  one  they  deemed  a  saint  And  before  their  vision^  as  the  drama 
unrolled^  each  had  pictured  it  according  to  his  nature,  but  both  had 
dreamed. 

To  Gonfallon  it  had  displayed  another  of  the  uncircuitable  laby- 
rinths of  the  human  heart  To  Jones  it  had  been  a  document  6on- 
fidlon  had  imagined  the  countess  pleading  with  her  husband,  pleading 
with  her  friend,  until  forbearance  had  I^en  warped  and  the  aeed  was 
done.  Jones  had  evoked  the  Jealousy  of  a  woman  accustomed  to  reign ; 
he  had  seen,  as  in  a  glass,  the  first  suspicion,  the  affected  cecity,  the 
studied  calm,  the  uncertainty,  the  vigilance,  yet  still  the  smile,  the 
lauffhing  yet  observant  eyes,  then  the  accumulating  trifles^  some  partial 
evidence,  the  lure,  the  surprise,  the  axe,  and  death. 

Where  6on&llon  had  Win  perplexed  at  the  absence  of  a  tenet  which 
he  strove  to  hold  paramount,  that  tenet  which  the  Christ  instilled,  which 
turned  the  pagan  into  the  knight,  founded  courtesy  and  banished  the 
boor,  charity  to  the  failings  of  others  and  abnegation  of  self,  where  he 
had  been  perplexed  at  the  absence  of  this  sweetest  virtue  in  one  whom 
he  thought  little  short  of  perfection  itself,  Jones  had  seen  the  artist  in 
life,  one  who,  having  tried  every  means  to  retain  supremacy  and  failing, 
had  not  hesitated  to  crush.  And  as  both  pondered  on  the  two  decen- 
niums  in  which  the  countess,  with  her  skulls  in  her  bedchamber  and  her 
skeletons  in  the  cellar,  had  fronted  the  world  without  once  betraying  her 
secret, — that  secret  which  now  was  theirs, — *'  It  is  hideous,^'  thought 
Gronfallon  :  '^  It  is  great,'^  thought  Jones.  And  both  were  wrong,  and 
both  were  right. 

And  now,  as  they  sat  together,  one  was  taciturn  and  the  other  white. 
Gonfallon  broke  his  bread  absently.  Into  the  horrors  through  which  he 
had  strayed,  there  surged  the  lancinating  dread  of  the  scandal  at  home, 
and  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  his  thoughts  was  the  memory  of 
Claire.  Already  he  meditated  some  plan  of  escape.  Truly  the  office 
for  which  he  had  been  summoned  was  fulfilled,  and  was  he  not  free 
to  go? 

"Jones,''  he  ventured,  at  last, "  it  is  the  same  to  you,  is  it  not,  if  I 
leave  to-day  ?" 

At  this  the  novelist  started  with  the  air  of  a  man  awakened  abruptly, 
and  Gonfisdlon  felt  himself  called  upon  to  address  the  Question  agam. 

"  Absolutely,''  Jones  answered,  as  its  meaning  reached  him,  and  at 
once  relapsed  into  dream.  Apparently,  to  him,  everything  had  ceased 
to  be. 

Gronfallon  left  the  room  and  interviewed  the  coachman.  Then,  his 
valise  renacked,  his  preparations  completed,  he  descended  the  stair  and 
rejoined  his  host     But  during  his  absence  a  mourner  had  come,  a  little 
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old  lady,  her  face  full  of  Crinkles  and  benevolenoe^  a  friend  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  former  parishioner  of  his  own.  Jones,  seemingly,  was 
annoyed  at  the  intrusion,  for  he  sat  gnawing  his  thumb,  his  Siee  one 
great  scowl. 

"  Oh,  doctor !"  the  lady  exclaimed,  as  Gk)nfallon  entered,  "  is  it  not 
sad?  What  shall  we  ever  do  without  her?  And  Mr.  Jones !  Oh, 
doctor,  don't  let  him  sit  there  eating  his  tears ;  tell  him  that  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,  tell  him  he  should  not  grieve,  tell  him  his 
dear  aunt  has  gone  to  a  better  world,  tell  him " 

"  Gag  that  woman,  can't  you  ?"  Jones  muttered  in  an  aside  to  his 
friend  ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  nervously  paced  the  room. 

At  this  the  poor  lady,  anxious  only  to  console,  nay,  even  to  dis- 
tract, waded  through  the  feeble  channels  of  her  thought  till  she  en- 
countered her  son,  a  young  man  who  was  endeavoring  to  become  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  lawyers  with  whom  New  York  is  blessed. 

"  And  Alfred  ! — Mr.  Jones,  the  countess  always  liked  him  so  much : 
she  even  promised  to  give  him  a  case, — one  of  her  tenants  who  kept 
sending  her  bills  for  repairs.  Do  you  ever  see  him,  Mr.  Jones  ?  He  is 
very  studious ;  he  works  I  forget  how  many  hours.  But  the  law  is 
slow,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  And  so  is  the  turtle,"  snarled  Jones,  "  but  it  gets  in  the  soup  all 
the  same." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jbn^,  yon  do  say  such  encouraging  thin^  1  I  must  write 
that  to  Alfred.  He  will  value  it  coming  from  you.  You  know  he  is 
a  great  admirer  of  yours,  Alfred  is.  I  haven't  read  any  of  your  works 
myself,  but  he  says  they  are  great.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  \vrite, 
as  he  does,  with  a  quill  ?" 

And  Jones,  almost  brutally,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  that 
was  tantamount  to  a  slap  in  the  &ee,  answered,  ^'  No,  madam,  I  write 
with  my  nerves,"  and  stalked  from  the  room. 

Gonfallon  lingered  a  moment  with  the  benevolent  lady,  and  then, 
with  a  murmured  apoloey,  followed  his  host.  Already  the  carriage  had 
arrived,  and  on  the  porcn  was  Jones. 

"  You  will  be  back  for  the  funeral,  will  you  not?"  he  asked.  "  I 
would  rather  you  officiated  than  the  ignoramus  that  is  here.  Besides," 
he  added,  "  it  would  be  more  becoming." 

Gronfallon  flicked  from  his  sleeve  a  speck  of  dust.  To  the  sensitive 
there  are  few  things  as  contagious  as  irritation,  and  the  irritation  which 
Jones  exhaled  had  not  left  him  unruffled.  But  immediately  he  recov- 
ered himself.  Because  Jones  happened  to  be  vicious  there  was  little 
reason  why  he  should  imitate  him. 

"  I  will  be  back,  of  course,"  he  answered,  sedately.  "  But,  Jones, 
if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't  let  this  thing — h'm,  you  know  what  I  mean : 
it's  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  I  can  understand  that  you  are 

upset,  but " 

^  "  Upset?  You  think  I  am  upset?  Is  that  what  you  call  it?  I 
am  in  a  rage  beside  which  the  anger  of  Achilles  was  a  fleeting  annoy- 
ance. Upset,  indeed  1  Gonfallon,  this  morning — ^no,  let  me  b^n 
aright,  last  night  I  was  imbecile  enough  to  build  the  usual  castle  in 
Castile :  I  had  a  right  to,  hadn't  I  ?    I  was  my  aunt's  &vorite  relative. 
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She  had  forty — fifty  thousand  a  year.  With  an  income  like  that,  and 
strict  economy^  a  man  can  go  far.  I  intended  to.  I  saw  myself  in 
Tahiti,  in  Japan,  at  the  same  time  even.  There  is  not  an  inviting 
shore  in  the  world  that  I  did  not  propose  to  visit, — in  my  own  yacht  at 
that,  and  with  a  picked  orchestra  in  the  forecastle.  And  this  morning, 
before  I  was  so  much  as  able  to  get  the  taste  of  last  night  out  of  my 
mouth,  Tapling  turned  up        ^^ 

"  The  attorney,  you  mean  ?*' 

"  Yes,  the  attorney ;  and,  firom  what  I  could  squeeze  out  of  him, 
that  dear  aunt  of  mine,  for  whom  I  am  guilty  of  compounding  a  felony, 
has  left  me  this — this  cemetery  and  eighteen  hundred  a  year  to  keep  it 
np  with.  Eighteen  hundred  a  year,  Gonfallon  ;  &ncy  the  in&my  of 
thsLtr 

"And  the  rest r 

Jones  gave  his  head  the  shake  which  a  bull  gives  at  a  toreador. 
"  To  the  devil, — ^to  some  other  Jones, — 19  you,  perhaps.  As  if  I  cared. 
It's  gone :  that^s  the  end  of  it." 

"  I  am  sorry ;  really  I  am.     I  can  understand '' 

"  Yes,'*  replied  Jones,  "  I  am  sorry  too.'*  He  paused  and  gazed  at 
the  points  of  his  patent-leather  shoes.  His  anger  seemed  to  have  spent 
itself. 

"  You  have  no  plans,  have  you  ?*'  Gonfallon  asked,  as  a  servant 
appeared  with  his  valise. 

"  No,*'  Jones  answered,  pensively.  "  No ;  for  the  moment,  none  at 
all.  I  may  stay  in  the  countnr  and  raise  hexameters,  or  return  to  town 
and  dabble  in  experimental  physiology.  But  as  for  Tahiti  and  Japan, 
I  must  give  them  up.  Hereafter  I  can  travel,  as  I  have  hitherto,  on 
the  map. — Well,  I  am  sorry  you  have  to  go.  Remember  me  to  your 
wife." 

"  And  now,"  murmured  Oonfallon,  as  the  carriage  swept  down  the 
hill, "  to  the  rescue." 

vin. 

But  for  that  day  the  rescue  was  of  necessity  postponed.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Bronx  the  train  in  which  Gonfallon  was  seated  hesitated 
and  halted,  barricaded  by  the  derailment  of  the  Boston  Express.  And 
there  between  open  fields  for  four  mortal  hours  Gk)nfallon  sat  and  twirled 
his  thumbs.  Instead  of  arriving  in  town  at  noon,  the  encroachments 
of  dusk  had  begun  before  the  station  was  reached. 

As  he  drove  to  the  rectory  he  weighed  the  feasibility  of  bearding 
Usselex  in  his  house  or  of  waylaying  Manhattan  at  his  club.  On 
Jerolomon  no  attempt  could  be  made,  for  that  vulture  took  wing  each 
night  to  an  eyry  on  the  Palisades  whither  pursuit  were  futile.  The  cab 
moved  slowly ;  a  stream  of  carriages  was  descending  from  the  Park, 
and  suddenly  the  rumble  of  the  Avenue  was  punctuated  by  a  stroke  of 
brass,  the  trailing  cry  of  a  horn,  and  a  coach  swept  by  displaying  for  a 
second's  space  a  panorama  of  high  hats,  smart  bonnets,  and  grooms  the 
arms  folded,  impassible,  correct  In  its  wake  came  a  landau,  the  panel 
decorated  with  a  coat  of  arms  that  was  haughtier  than  a  closed  crown, 
and  for  occupant  a  brewer's  mistress.    And  behind  it,  interrupted  by 
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drajB  and  hansoms^  came  traps  from  the  stables  of  Bobiuson^  of  Mad- 
dep,  Dunwoodie^  Forbush^  and  Attersol,  men  whose  signatures  oould 
ransom  popes^  to  whose  daughters  princes  offered  their  hands^  not  the 
left  either,  but  both,  and  whose  wives  could  not  find  houses  large  enough 
for  the  plenitude  and  atrocities  of  their  taste. 

These  people  Gron&llon  passed  on  his  way  to  the  rectory,  and  as  the 
cab  turned  into  Fifty-Second  Street  an  omnibus  lumbered  by,  and  in 
it  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Bleecker  Bleecker,  the  richest  man  out  of 
mythology,  who  sat  caressing  his  chin,  his  coat-collar  turned  up,  and  in 
his  fiice  that  vacuity  which  odIy  omnipotence  can  bring. 

It  was  to  these  people  that  each  Sunday  he  spoke.  At  their  mar- 
riages he  officiated ;  when  death  came  among  them,  so  did  he.  It  was 
he  that  baptized  their  children,  it  was  he  that  gave  them  Bread  and 
Wine  at  the  Supper  of  Our  Lord,  it  was  he  that  counselled  and  that 
warned.  He  was  their  spiritual  guifle,  their  friend  as  well,  one  whom 
they  welcomed  and  feasted  and  in  whose  converse  they  took  delight. 
Yet  did  he  in  the  direness  of  his  distress  go  to  any  one  of  them  now, 
what  metamorphoses  might  he  not  encounter,  interest  changed  to  apathy, 
cordiality  to  rebuff,  and,  for  climax,  the  door  I  As  he  stepped  &om  the 
cab  there  came  to  him  the  giddiness  of  a  sudden  fall.  On  one  side  he 
saw  the  frayed  coat  of  the  mendicant  priest,  and  in  it  an  outcast  that 
was  himself;  on  the  other  gleamed  the  rochet,  the  satin  robe,  the  in- 
signia of  the  episcopate.  It  was  for  him  to  choose ;  and  as  he  let  him- 
sdf  into  the  rectory,  about  the  muscles  of  his  law  there  seemed  to  rise 
the  stamp  of  that  force  which  is  known  as  Will. 

"  That  money  shall  be  got,"  he  muttered,  "  ay,  though  I  dig  it  from 
the  earth  with  my  teeth."  And  as  he  threw  his  coat  from  him,  raging 
at  the  pusillanimity  which  had  sent  him  careering  over  the  country, 
losing  him  hours  of  which  each  moment  was  a  treasure,  and  determin- 
ing that,  however  late  it  might  be,  he  would  not  sit  himself  down  until 
the  means  of  intercepting  that  forgery  were  obtained,  his  eye  fell  on  a 
tel^ram  that  lay  awaiting  him  on  the  table.  '^  More  about  the  bishop, 
I  suppose."    And  thereat  he  opened  it  with  a  stab  of  the  thumb. 

"  God  will  reward  you,"  it  ran.  "  I  have  only  thanks."  And  for 
signature, — ^Bucholz. 

Oonfallon  read  the  message  twice,  gazing  at  it  the  while  with  the 
air  and  attitude  of  a  lunatic  who  thinks  himself  the  proprietor  of  the 
asylum  in  which  he  dwells.  For  the  moment  it  even  occurred  to  him 
that  Bucholz  through  some  sympathetic  intussusception  might  have 
divined  the  current  of  his  thought  and  was  expressing  in  advance  his 
gratitude  for  the  effort  about  to  be  made  in  his  behalf. 

"  He  is  mad,"  he  muttered.     '*  What  can  he  mean  ?" 

"  Chris  1" 

Rumpling  the  telegram,  he  turned. 

"  Chris  1"  From  3ie  floor  above,  Ruth's  voice  descended,  and  as  he 
looked  he  saw  the  jonquil  of  her  hair. 

"  Yes,"  he  answerea, "  in  a  moment"  And  presently,  the  tel^ram 
in  his  pocket,  his  gloves  withdrawn  and  folded,  he  mounted,  still  per- 
plexed, to  where  she  stood.     ^^  He  is  mad,"  he  kept  repeating. 

''  Oh,  Chris,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come  I    I  haroly  expected  you 
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to-day*^^  As  she  spoke,  her  voice  wavered,  as  though  she  too  were 
thinkW  of  other  things. 

"  Ifour  fiither  has  been  here,  has  he  not?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  No,"  she  replied ;  **  no  one  has  been  here.     Is  she  better?" 

Evidently  she  was  referring  to  the  countess,  and  by  way  of  answer 
Gronfallon  made  a  vague  gesture.  But  the  question  seemed  to  have 
slipped  from  her,  and  to  the  gesture  she  gave  no  heed.  She  turned  and 
appeared  to  listen. 

"  What  can  he  mean  ?"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "  What  new  abomi- 
nation is  heat?" 

'^  Come  with  me,"  she  continued,  and  motioned  him  to  her  room. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  he  thought,  "  or  I  must  write."  But  he  fol- 
lowed her,  and  when  he  found  a  seat  he  added,  aloud,  *^She  died  before 
we  got  there." 

"Ah!" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  must  get  back  for  the  funeral, — ^that  is,  if  I  can 
manage  it.     How  is  your  head  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  for  my  head !"    And  she  made  a  movement  as  though 

her  head  and  she  were  separate,  as  were  it  a  thing  that  existed  only 
when  other  things  ceased  to  be.  She  went  to  the  door  and  closed  it, 
and  then  at  once,  still  standing,  she  turned  to  where  he  sat 

In  her  attitude,  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  was  a  fixidity  so 
unusual  that  mentally  Gon&llon  gasped.  For  the  time  being  Buchok 
passed  from  his  thoughts  and  the  tel^ram  was  forgot.  "  She  knows 
all,"  he  reflected.  "  Claire  has  confess^."  But  of  the  inward  pertur- 
bation his  face  gave  no  sign,  and  for  the  moment,  as  the  earlier  danger 
sank  in  sight  of  this  newer  one,  he  told  himself,  "  If  she  believes  it,  she 
will  leave  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  she  died  before  we  got  there.     I  suppose  I 

should  have  remained ;  but  the  bishop,  you  know ^"  and  thereat  he 

nodded,  as  though  the  death  of  that  prelate  had  absolved  him  from 
every  tie.  And  as  he  nodded  he  eyed  her,  prepared  at  the  first  accusa- 
tion to  affect  an  appearance  of  speechless  indignation  under  cover  of 
which  he  could  not  only  stalk  from  the  room  but  slam  the  door  as  well. 

Her  lips  trembled ;  she  shook  her  head,  almost  absently  it  seemed 
to  him,  and  one  hand  which  had  detained  the  fold  of  her  gown  she  now 
raised,  and,  drawing  it  palm  foremost  across  her  brow,  let  it  fall  again 
to  her  side. 

"  Chris,  listen  to  me.  Last  evening — ^you  had  barely  gone — Claire 
rang  for  a  messenger— she  often  does,  you  know — and  sent  some  note. 
I  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  asked  no  questions.  For  a  while  she  sat 
here  talking  about  a  habit  she  was  trymg  to  get,  and  a  little  later,  it 
was  barely  ten  o^clock,  she  said  something  about  being  tired,  and  went 
to  her  room.  H'm.  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  In  any  event, 
I  heard  a  noise  such  as  the  front  door  makes.  At  first  I  thought  you 
mi^ht  have  returned.  I  listened  a  moment,  and  then  went  out  in  Ae 
hall.  There  was  no  sound.  I  went  to  Claire's  room  and  tapped :  she 
did  not  answer.  I  tried  the  door :  it  was  locked.  ^  She  is  asleep,^  I 
told  myself,  and  listened  again ;  but  I  heard  nothing  more,  and,  de- 
ciding that  I  had  been  mistaken,  I  came  back  here  and  tried  to  read. 
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But  I  must  have  dozed  off;  for  suddenly  I  awoke  again  with  a  start : 
I  was  sure  I  bad  heard  that  noise  a  second  time.  In  a  moment  I  was 
in  the  hall,  and  there,  on  the  stairs,  was  Claire/' 

"  Claire  r 

^'  Yes,  Claire ;  it  was  then  after  one.  She  had  been  out  at  least  two 
hours, — ^perhaps  even  three." 

"  But  where  ?    Where  had  she  been  V 

"  I  asked  her,  and  she  said  she  had  been  to  Miss  Picketf  s." 

"  But  she  is  often  there.    She  was  there  only  the  other  night/' 

"  Yes,  I  know.  She  told  me  that  Miss  Pickett  was  having  a  dance, 
and  that  she  thought  she  might  as  well  go.  The  messenger,  she  ex- 
plained, was  for  the  cab.** 

^'  Really,  Ruth,  it  was  unconventional,  I  admit,  and  you  must  tell 
her  not  to  go  out  in  that  way  again,  but,  aside  from  that — no,  really,  I 
see  no  cause  for  anxiety." 

As  his  wife  had  spoken,  a  ejeat  load  had  been  lifted  from  him, — 
one,  however,  that  was  immediately  replaced  by  another.  "I  must 
attend  to  Bucholz  at  once,"  he  decided. 

"  No,  perhaps  not,"  Ruth  answered,  pensively.  "  Only  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  ball-dress,  and " 

But  Gronfallon  had  no  time  to  listen  further.  "  Ruth,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  many  things  to  attend  to.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  will  get  Jane 
to  give  me  a  bite,  and  then  I  must  go.  Don't  sit  up  for  me ;  and 
there,"  he  added,  "  I  will  see  that  the  front  door  does  not  creak." 

She  had  fallen  on  a  lounge,  and,  bending  to  her,  he  brushed  her 
forehead  with  his  lips  and  left  the  room. 

IX. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  a  ventriloquist  ?  The  ventriloquist  speaks,  a 
manikin  answers.  The  questions  are  so  adroit,  the  answers  so  natural, 
that  every  one,  even  to  the  manikin,  thinks  that  the  dialogue  is  real. 
Such,  Miss  Raritan,  is  love, — a  duo  in  which  one  of  the  vocalists 
grimaces  while  the  other  sings  for  two." 

"  Mr.  Jones,  I  knew  your  wit  was  copyrighted,  I  did  not  know  it 
was  profound." 

For  centre-piece  that  evening  the  dinner-table  had  blue  lilies  afloat 
in  a  silver  pond.  About  it  were  a  handful  of  people,  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
at  most,  who  bad  assembled  at  the  bidding  of  Mrs.  Manhattan  partly 
to  greet  Mrs.  Jerold  Fox,  a  lady  who  some  years  before  had  deserted 
New  York  for  the  allurements  of  Paris  and  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  partly  to  enjoy  the  primeur  of  a  bishop  en  herbe.  Mrs.  Manhattan, 
be  it  said,  was  just  the  person  to  do  things  by  halves. 

And  there,  at  the  hostess's  right,  as  Gronfallon,  expressing  in  eye 
and  in  mien  the  indulgence  which  comes  of  dishes  perfectly  served,  sat 
listening  to  the  conversation  that  fluttered  about  him,  attentive  the 
while  to  Mrs.  Manhattan,  affecting  even  to  chide  her  for  a  jest  which 
she  had  invented  for  the  evening  and  which  consisted  in  bestowing  on 
him  the  title  of  Lord  which  the  English  give  to  th^  bishops,  it  was 
apparent  that  he  was  at  peace  with  the  world. 
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The  einsoopate,  indAed,  was  not  yet  his^  but  during  the  fortnight 
that  had  elapsed  since  the  terrible  ioumey  from  Bronx,  many  things 
had  happened  which  pointed  directly  to  him  as  its  future  possessor. 
Moreover^  the  nightmare  which  Bncholz  induced  had  vanished  as 
a1)raptly  as  it  had  come.  An  anonymous  bene&ctor^  one  whom  Bucholz 
fancied  to  be  none  other  than  Gronfallon,  had  sent  him  the  amount  in 
time.  And  that  anonymous  benefactor,  whom,  in  the  earliest  perplexity 
which  bes^  them  when  Gronfallon  on  the  evening  of  his  return  from 
Bronx  learned  from  Bucholz'  own  lips  that  the  money  had  been  brought 
to  him  and  Bucholz  learned  from  (ronfallon  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  sender,  that  anonymous  bene&ctor,  at  first  unimaginable  as  Abistek^ 
they. ultimately  decided  must  surely  be  Jerolomon^  and,  presto  I  in  the 
eyes  of  both,  the  vampire  changed  to  a  dove. 

Believed  of  this  burden,  Gon&llon  had  returned  to  Bronx,  departing 
only  when  the  grave  had  closed  and  the  last  rite  had  been  pertormed, 
but  not,  however,  before  his  old  parishioners,  radiating  in  the  presence 
of  the  now  &mous  cleric  who  once  had  been  their  own,  had  insisted 
on  his  delivering  one  of  his  spiritual  harangues  again.  Then,  the  dust 
of  Bronx  barely  shaken  from  him,  his  mother  had  been  taken  ill,  and 
he  had  been  forced  to  journey  to  the  prim  Massachusettsian  village  in 
which  she  dwelt,  and  to  linger  there  until  through  an  unexpected  turn 
in  the  malady  his  mother  haui  been  declared  out  of  danger  and  he  was 
suffered  to  return  to  his  pastorate  in  town.  Meanwhile,  he  had  caught 
but  infreouent  glimpses  of  Claire ;  indeed,  during  his  absence  such  a 
mass  of  auties  had  accumulated,  so  many  parochial  matters  demanded 
his  attention,  that  until  this  evening  he  had  had  barely  a  moment  which 
he  could  call  his  own. 

But  now  as  he  sat  at  his  hostess's  right,  interrupting  the  conversa- 
tion that  fluttered  about  him  now  with  one  of  those  pleasantries  which 
the  popular  divine  can  permit  himself^  now  inteijecting  some  apposite 
sally, — sounding  as  he  did  so  that  resonant  accent  with  which  his 
fiunous  phrase,  '^  Beli^on,  not  politics,  is  the  nation's  soul,"  had  been 
fired  point-blank  at  the  President, — ^he  looked  once  again  a  maker  of 
songs  and  of  laws  and  every  inch  a  prelate.  With  Bucholz  inoffensive 
and  the  bishopric  full  in  sight,  he  could  well  afford  to  be  himself.  It 
was  good  to  smile,  and  his  smile  was  contagious.  There  was  but  one 
thine  that  jarred. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  at  the  farther  end,  between  Mrs. 
Fox  and  Miss  Raritan,  Jones  was  seated,  his  recent  mourning  noticeable 
only  in  two  microscopic  studs  of  on3rx,  or  of  sapphire,  the  which,  par- 
enthetically, give  the  same  effect  On  the  other  side  of  Miss  Earitan 
was  Trement  Tarde,  and  next  to  him  was  Claire.  To  Nicholas  Man- 
hattan, the  gentlest  yet  the  most  easily  bored  of  men, — and  to  whomso- 
ever else  would  listen, — ^Mrs.  Fox  was  relating  a  few  of  her  triumphs. 
Her  conversation,  such  of  it  at  least  as  reached  Gonfallon's  ear,  was  a 
glittering  spangle  of  noble  names.  During  her  sojourn  abroad,  seemingly 
with  no  one  of  lesser  degree  than  a  baronet  had  she  ever  exchanged  a 
word.  Her  speech  was  striated  with  foreign  idioms,  and  occasionally 
she  lapsed  wholly  into  French. 

But  it  was  not  Mrs.  Fox  that  jarred  on  Gronfallon :  it  was  Claire 
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and  Yarde.  From  the  first^  through  one  of  those  illoeical  processes 
which  often  hold  the  core  of  lo^c  itself^  Gt)nfallon  had  detested  the 
young  fellow;  everything  about  him,  from  the  part  of  his  hair  to  the 
soles  of  his  St,  James  Street  shoes, — everything,  even  to  the  trick  he 
had  of  contemplating  his  finger-tips,  was  antipathetic  in  the  extreme. 
Later,  when  Yarde  had  become  a  visitor  at  the  rectory,  haunting  it 
as  it  were  with  his  unwelcome  presence,  the  antipathy  had  chained 
to  detestation;  and  now  that  he  was  talking  to  Claire,  and  talkmg 
to  her  moreover  in  a  voice  so  modulated  that  no  one  save  the  gin 
herself  could  hear  him,  Gronfallon's  detestation  addled  into  rage.  For 
the  moment  he  pitied  the  girl,  and  sorrowed  for  her  that  she  should 
have  for  neighbor  a  man  she  loathed.  But  suddenly  his  pity  was 
shot  with  wonder,  his  aneer  with  surprise.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  meal  Claire  had  cmatted  amiably  enough  to  the  man  seated 
between  Mrs.  Manhattan  and  herself,  and  Yarde  had  delivered  himself 
np  to  the  fisiscinations  of  Miss  Raritan.  But  now  the  conversation  had 
changed,  and  Yarde  was  devoting  himself  to  Claire. 

That  the  former  should  address  the  girl  whom  he  had  taken  in  to 
dinner  was  a  thing  which,  however  objectionable  in  the  abstract,  was  in 
the  circumstances  perfectly  proper.  Indeed,  Gonfallon  told  himself 
that  although  Claire  in  that  conversation  which  he  had  overheard 
had  snubbed  the  fellow  right  roundly,  still  the  dinner-table  of  a  third 
person  must  and  should  interrupt  the  continuity^of  a  quarrel  subsisting 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  whom  the  hostess  has  placed  side  by  side. 
And  now,  in  spite  of  that  snubbing,  did  Yarde  not  address  Claire,  and 
did  Claire  not  respond,  it  would  be  unmannerly  of  the  one  and  unseemly 
of  the  other.  Platitudes  are  easy  of  utterance,  and  the  weather,  however 
beastly,  has  never  caused  a  shipwreck  yet 

•  But  as  Gonfallon  watcheci  them  it  was  clear  to  him  that  no 
exchange  of  commonplaces  was  taking  place.  When  he  had  last 
seen  the  two  together,  Claire's  attitude  had  been  that  of  an  insulted 
princess,  in  her  voice  had  been  a  threat ;  now  disdain  had  vanished, 
where  the  menace  had  been  was  now  a  smile.  On  her  part  the  trans- 
formation was  greater  than  any  r^ard  for  the  proprieties  demanded ; 
while  as  for  Yarde,  in  place  of  the  sulk  of  a  whipped  spaniel  there 
had  come  an  air  of  confidence  which  was  insolent  to  a  degree.  Through 
some  jugglery  which  Gk)nfallon  felt  himself  incompetent  to  fathom,  he 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  filching  from  him  a  thine  which  after — nay, 
with — ^the  episcopate  was  more  precious  than  all  things  else.  And 
at  this  jugglery,  at  this  open  pillage  of  his  own  chattels,  convention- 
ality compelled  him  to  assist,  inhibiting  him  even  from  so  much  as 
warning  the  marauder  off,  and  demanding  that  he  should  laugh,  that  he 
should  jest,  that  his  flow  of  small-talk  should  not  tarry. 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me,  doctor  ?" 

In  the  little  drama  GJonfallon  played  the  hero's  rHe.  Of  the 
jealousy  which  had  sprung  into  being  within  him,  that  jealousy  which 
spends  itself  not  in  a  scene  but  in  a  crime,  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling, 
•f  the  anger  and  surprise,  he  gave  no  outward  sign ;  not  an  eyelid 
had  twitched,  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  had  alteml.  His  observa- 
tions, however  long  in   the  telling,  had   in  reality  not  outlasted   a 
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mcmi^t;  and  Mrs.  Manhattan,  who  bad  been  expreedng  ber  views 
on  some  subject  which  was  doubtless  of  importance,  never  dreamed 
that  the  guest  who  appeared  to  be  giving  her  his  fullest  attention  had 
in  that  moment  traversed  the  world,  unconscious  of  her  presence,  deaf 
to  her  speedi. 

"  Perfectly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Manhattan,"  he  answered.  "  I  agree  wiUi 
you  in  every  respect/' 

From  the  c^er  end  of  the  table  came  the  falsetto  laugh  which 
Mrs.  Fox  used  as  fanfare  to  sound  the  retreat  of  some  noble  personage 
from  her  speech.  She  was  in  great  good  spirits,  and  lookea  arouM, 
for  admiration  perhaps,  at  Jones.  Presumably  she  had  been  in- 
formed of  his  calling,  one  which  doubtless  was  to  her  incompatible 
with  the  usages  of  the  selectest  set,  for  over  the  oysters  she  had 
i^ored  him  entirely,  over  the  roast  she  had  given  him  a  glance  which 
she  was  prepared  on  the  instant  to  bestow  on  some  one  else.  But 
with  the  sweets  she  was  surprised  into  remarking  that  he  looked 
oiough  like  the  secretary  of  the  Austrian  Legation  to  be  that  gentle- 
man's brother. 

'*  Who  did  you  say  he  was?"  she  asked  of  her  host 

^'I  call  him  Alphabet,"  Manhattan  answered,  ''but  his  name  is 
Chisolm-Jones." 

"Not  a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Cinq-Cygne?" 

''  Her  nephew." 

The  questions  and  answers  Gronfallon  garnered  unconsciously. 
He  was  in  the  cerebral  condition  of  a  chess-player  whom  the  remark 
of  a  by-stander  addressed  during  the  absorption  of  the  game  reaches 
only  when  the  move  is  made.  Do  what  he  might,  his  attention  was 
centred  on  Claire ;  and  through  that  attention  filtered  the  conversation 
of  the  other  mests. 

Miss  Rantan  was  talking  across  the  table,  praisine  Massenet  and 
the  inspiration  which  that  composer  displays.  Mrs.  Manhattan  had 
turned  to  the  man  on  her  lefl.  For  the  moment  bodi  Claire  and  Yarde 
were  silent.     Mrs.  Fox  was  captivating  Jones. 

"  And  that  dear  countess  I    How  is  she  ?" 

''  Better  than  she  has  been  for  some  time,"  Jones  answered.  ''  She 
is  dead." 

''  I  am  so  glad,"  Mrs.  Fox  rgoined :  it  was  evident  that  only  the 
initial  sentence  had  reached  her.  ''  I  am  so  glad.  There  are  few  whom 
I  have  known — among  my  own  compatriots,  of  course — ^who  speak 
French  as  well  as  she.  Do  you  know,  it  is  really  difficult  for  me  now 
to  accustom  myself  to  my  own  tongue?  You  must  have  experienced 
the  same  thing  yourself." 

''Often,  Mrs.  Fox." 

"  I  wad  sure  of  it.  Nous  autres,  n'est-ce  pas?  Mais  tout  le  monde 
parle  Fran^ais  maintenant  Figurez-vous  qu'lt  Cannes,  I'hiver  pass^ 
j'^is  vraiment  6tonn6e  de  trouver  ma  langue  dans  la  bouche  du  Prince 
deGalles!" 

"  Son  Altesse  aussi  sans  doute,"  Jones  answered,  with  a  sniff. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her?"  asked  Miss  Raritan,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Fox  et  predteriea  nihil,"  he  replied ;  a  jest  whidi  the  young  lad> 
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did  not  wholly  grasp,  but  at  which,  as  was  her  wont^  she  smiled  ap- 
provingly. 

"And  now,  do  tell  me,"  Mrs.  Fox  continued, — ^'^you  know  I  have 
been  away  so  long, — ^what  is  the  last  scandal  ?*' 

"  The  last  scandal  ?  Let  me  see."  And  the  novelist  seemed  to 
meditate.     "  Ah,  yes.     You  remember  Mrs.  Gwathmeys,  don't  you  ?" 

"Cynthia  Van  Dam  that  was?" 

"  Exactly.     Well,  the  other  day  her  husband  picked  her  pocket." 

"Mr.  Chisolm-Jones!" 

"  You  don't  understand.  It  was  a  pleasantry  on  his  part  He  saw 
a  bit  of  paper  peeping  out  of  her  bodice,  and  snatched  it  from  her." 

"  You  said  her  pocket." 

"Isn't  a  bodice  a  woman's  pocket?  However,  Gwathmeys  seized 
the  paper,  and  suddenly  he  cried,  *  What  is  this  ?  My  fow,  my  chosen, 
but  not  mine,  I  send  my  whole  heart  to  you  in  these  words  I  write, — Who 
is  it  wrote  that?'     '  Owen  Meredith,'  his  wife  answered." 

"  The  shameless  thing !"  interjected  Mrs.  Fox. 

"  ^  I  will  kill  him !'  shouted  Gwathmeys."  As  Jones  spoke  he 
imitated  the  voice  of  an  ogre  in  a  fairy-tale.  -^ 

"  And  quite  right,  too." 

"  As  you  say." 

"And  did  he?" 

But  Jones's  answer  was  lost.  Mrs.  Manhattan  had  moved,  and  at 
that  signal  her  guests  rose  from  the  table.  When  the  men,  after  accom- 
panying the  women- folk  into  the  drawing-room,  returned  for  coffee  and 
liqueurs,  the  novelist  seemed  absorbed.  He  took  little  part  in  the  con- 
versation, and,  until  his  host  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  join  the 
ladies,  he  sat  now  puffing  at  a  huge  cigar,  now  flicking  the  ashes  on  the 
floor. 

The  drawing-room  which  they  then  entered,  the  smallest  of  the  three 
which  the  house  contained,  was  so  cunningly  furnished  with  everything 
that  you  would  have  expected  most,  that  it  was  even  comfortable  and 
unsuggestive  of  a  sheriff's  sale.  At  one  end  a  screen  served  as  a  parti- 
tion between  two  sofas.  Near  to  one  of  the  sofas  was  a  mantel,  near  to 
the  other  a  piano.  Throughout  the  room  other  nooks  had  been  ar- 
ranged. It  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  a  tHe-h-ttte  can  be  enjoyed 
in  a  crowd. 

When  the  men  entered.  Miss  Karitan  was  at  the  piano.  On  the 
S0&  nearest  the  mantel  Claire  had  just  seated  herself.  The  other  women 
were  in  a  group.  Gonfallon  at  once  took  up  a  position  by  the  mantel, 
on  which  he  leaned,  his  back  turned  to  his  sister-in-law ;  Manhattan 
lounged  near  the  piano ;  and  Trement  Yarde  sat  himself  next  to  Claire. 

For  a  moment  the  room  was  resonant  with  that  accent  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  after-dinner  speech.  Then,  as  Miss  Earitan's  fingers 
strayed  over  the  keys,  there  was  a  lull.  Presently  the  girl's  voice 
sounded,  low  as  yet,  for  she  was  heating  her  throat;  then  suddenly  it 
rose,  and  dilating  filled  the  room,  and,  as  she  sang,  each  note  was  evoca- 
tive of  fancies,  each  word  clear  as  the  token  on  a  coin. 

Baise-moj,  mignonne,  cent  fois  rebaiie-moy. 
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The  refrain  of  her  song  drifted  from  her  in  a  murmur  of  applause. 
When  she  had  finished,  Jones  crossed  the  room  to  where  Gk)nfallon 
stood,  and,  leaning  a^nst  the  mantel,  for  a  moment  he  gazed  at  Claire, 
still  seated  with  xarae  on  the  sofii  just  beyond,  and  plucked  at  his  yellow 
beard. 

With  an  effort  Gron&llon  roused  himself  from  a  revery  into  which 
he  had  sunk.  "  She  sings  well,  does  she  not  ?*'  he  remarked.  ^*  I  wish 
I  oould  induce  her  to  join  the  choir.*'  And,  as  Jones  answered  nothing, 
he  added,  aftor  a  moment,  ^'  You  are  the  last  person  I  expected  to  meet 
to-night.^' 

*•*  Because  of  my  aunt?  What  nonsense !  Though,  to  be  sure,  after 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  treated  one  might  easily  expect  me  to  be  in 
sackdoth.  No,  Mrs.  Manhattan  asked  me  before  the  Bronx  episode 
occurred,  and,  having  accepted  her  invitation,  I  saw  no  reason  to  back 
oat.  Yesterday  I  got  together  a  chanee  of  linen  and  a  metaphysical 
theory,  and  here  I  am.  It  is  ghastly  m  the  oountiy.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  man,  I  give  you  my  word,  I  believe  I  would  keep  myself  full 
as  a  harvest-moon." 
"Your  man f' 

Jones  had  been  speaking  in  the  leisurely  growl  that  was  usual  to 
him,  in  a  voice  in  which  a  drawl  and  a  snarl  seemed  to  struggle  for 
prominence.  But  now  his  face  lit  up,  he  straightened  himself,  and, 
with  a  glance  at  the  sofa  as  though  to  assure  himself  of  the  inattention 
of  its  occupants,  he  plucked  again  at  his  beard  and  continued  in  a 
clearer  key : 

'^  Yes,  the  one  luxury  that  my  aunt's  munificence  has  permitted  me. 
I  have  only  had  the  b^ar  a  week,  but  I  have  told  him  that  if  he  be- 
haves himself  I  will  promote  him  from  valet  to  secretary.  His  life 
has  been  a  magic-lantern  :  he  has  visited  all  sorts  of  impossible  places ; 
he  has  been  to  Bokhara,  to  Quito,  to  Boston, — ^to  Mars,  for  all  I  know. 
If  I  had  had  a  fraction  of  his  adventures  I  could  busy  a  room-full 
of  stenc^raphers  with  the  dictation  of  plots.     He  keeps  me  in  a  fever 

with  his  anecdotes ;  he " 

"  Is  he  an  Englishman  f ' 

"No;  he  is  a  Swiss,  or  a  Pole, — both,  perhaps.  Howev^,  I 
wouldn't  rely  on  his  veracity.  He  tells  me  he  has  only  been  in  this 
country  a  few  weeks,  two  of  which  he  passed  as  servant  to  some  young 
man  here  who  sent  him  adrift  because  he  couldn't  marrow-bone  his 
boots.'' 
"H'm.'' 

"  Yes,  so  he  said.  He  told  me  something  odd  about  him,  too, — 
rather  typical,  I  thought.  The  substance  of  it,  I  fancy,  he  must  have 
obtained  through  the  keyhole  and  hi5  master's  correspondence, — a  sup- 
position which  may  account  for  his  dismissal.  But  to  come  to  die  point 
It  appears  that  the  young  man,  after  the  feshion  of  his  kind,  was  smit- 
ten m  a  certain  quarter.  The  object  of  his  afiections,  poor,  parentheti- 
cally, but  presumably  virtuous,  would  have  none  of  him.  In  fact,  she 
detested  him  as  only  a  girl  can  who  has  nothing  better  to  do.     It  may 

Qon&llon  had  ceased  to  listen ;  his  thoughts  had  wandered  to  the 
Vol.  XLin.— 14 
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dinDer-table,  and  then,  returning,  settled  on  the  occupants  of  the  sofa 
at  his  back.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment  he  determined  to  take 
Claire  and  go. 

"It  may  be/^  Jones  continued,  "that  the  young  fellow,  in  the 
vivacity  which  youth  will  cause,  had  played  some  little  trick  on  her 
which  she  resented.  Joseph — my  man — described  her  as  haughty  as  a 
Wittelsbach,  and  of  course,  as  such,  not  one  to  take  things  lightly.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  one  afternoon  our  hero  sauntered  forth,  his  boots  radiant 
though  unboned,  a  flower  in  his  coat,  and  the  smell  of  iris  on  his  linen. 
It  was  evident  to  Joseph  that  he  intended  to  conquer  or  to  die.  An 
hour  or  so  later  our  hero— h'm,  his  ^  name  was — er — no,  Joseph  told 
me,  but  I  have  forgotten, — however,  our  hero  returned,  looking  blacker 
than  Cain,  abused  Joseph  about  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  head, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  room.  Joseph,  as  a  good  servant  should, 
loitered  within  call.  Presently,  a  ring  at  the  bell,  a  messenger  and  a 
note.  No  sooner  did  our  hero  read  it  than  his  face  changed  irom 
Cain's  to  Abel's.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
was  in  evening  dress.  *I  will  dine  at  the  Club,'  he  said:  'mean- 
while, do  you  go  to  Klunder's  and  get  all  the  flowers  he  has  in  his 
shop :  cover  the  room  with  them,  cover  the  carpet,  fill  the  vestibule  if 
you  can.'  Joseph  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  secured  a  hundred  dozen 
roses,  a  basket  of  mignonette,  and  yards  of  smilax.  When  his  master 
returned,  the  apartment  had  the  breath  of  the  Fortunate  Isles.  I 
mentioned  that  he  lived  in  an  apartment,  didn't  I  ?" 

At  the  (question  Gonfallon  looked  up.  Jones  seemed  to  be  speak- 
ing less  to  him  than  to  an  audience  behind  his  back.  Mechanically  he 
turned :  apparently  Claire  and  Yarde  were  talked  out,  for  they  sat  as 
though  listening  to  the  novelist  (jonfallon  felt  for  his  watch  and  con- 
sulted it  furtively :  five  minutes  more  and  his  cab  would  be  at  the  door. 
"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  he  answered,  absently.     "  Well,  what  then?" 

"Then  our  hero  dismissed  Joseph  for  the  night;  but  Joseph  must 
have  preferred  to  await  developments.  He  declares  that  he  had  some 
brushing  up  to  attend  to,  over  which  he  fell  asleep,  and  on  awakening 
did  not  wish  to  make  his  presence  known.  But  my  own  opinion  is 
that  during  his  master's  absence,  he  found  the  note  that  had  been 
brought,  a^d  that  that  note  so  piqued  his  curiosity  that  he  hid  in  some 
closet  in  the  hall.  However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  just  before 
midnight  he  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  presently  the  sound  of  a  girl's 
voice.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  excited.  She  entered  the  apart- 
ment like  a  tempest,  and  as  she  spoke  her  words  came  from  her  by 
jerks,  as  though  wrenched  by  the  effort  of  one  whose  patience  or  whose 
breath  is  gone.  '  See,'  said  our  hero,  attempting  to  soothe  her, '  these 
roses  are  in  welcome  of  you.'     *  It  is  not  for  roses  I  come,  but  for 

money, 1  am  here.'    Then  the  door  of  the  room  which  they  entered 

was  closed.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  murmur,  then  an  exclamation. 
Immediately  the  door  reopened,  and  Joseph  heard  them  pass  out  This 
time  the  girl's  voice  was  assured.  'Will  you  ever  forgive  me?'  she 
asked.  'Will  you  think  better  of  me  than  before?'  he  answered. 
Seemingly ^" 

Oonfallon,  weary  of  Jones  and  of  his  tiresome  tale,  consulted  his 
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watoh  again.  Down  the  room  some  of  the  gnests  had  encircled  Mrs. 
Fox.  At  the  piano  Miss  Raritan  was  still  seated^  her  exquisite  fiice 
nptumed  to  some  man  who  was  fingering  a  sheet  of  music.  From 
behind,  Gonfallon  heard  a  rustle,  Jones  cesused  speaking,  and  abruptly 
the  room  was  in  commotion. 

Miss  Raritan,  rising  from  her  seat,  hurried  forward,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Manhattan,  and  in  a  moment  by  the  other  guests. 

Gronfailon  started  and  turned.  On  the  so&,  Claire,  her  eyes  closed, 
her  head  on  her  shoulder,  her  face  but  little  less  white  than  her  frock, 
seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a  heap.  ''She's  fisiinted,"  he  heard  Miss 
Baritan  exclaim,  and  saw  Mrs.  Manhattan  raise  the  girl  up  and  beat 
her  small  hands  with  her  own.  Almost  immediately  the  girl  opened 
her  eyes,  and  GJonfiJlon  rushed  to  her  aid.  Yarde,  who  haa  stood  up, 
glanced  down  at  her  and  then  over  at  Jones. 

"  There,  I  am  right  enough,"  she  lisped. 

Again  Yarde  glanced  at  her,  and  then,  as  though  assured  of  her 
well-being,  he  moved  to  where  the  novelist  stood  and  looked  him  in 
the  face.    "  You  brute '' 

Jones  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "  Listen  to  me,  Trement.  There, 
don't  stru^le :  she's  over  it  already.  Besides,  Gk)nfaIlon  has  his  eye 
on  you.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Balzac  ?  Of  course  not.  Well,  Balzac 
was  a  machine  that  blackened  paper.  One  day,  or  rather  one  night, 
some  one  said  to  him,  '  There's  a  pretty  girl.'  He  answered,  *  You 
mean  a  plot.'  Not  a  novel  did  he  write  that  he  had  not  dug  from  a 
woman's  heart.  For  a  week  I  have  been  hunting  for  a  climax.  This 
evening  I  tried  an  experiment ;  it  succeeded.  I  have  my  climax  now. 
Call  me  a  brute  if  you  care  to,  but  be  good  enough  to  understand  that 
I  am  perfectly  domesticated  and  thoroughly  well  trained.  I  always 
mask  my  heroine.    There,  Miss  Bucholz  is  motioning  to  you." 

And  with  that  Jones  turned  on  his  heel  and  adjusted  his  cravat 
"  I  wondCT,"  he  mused,  "  I  wonder  what  that  little  imbecile  would 
think  of  Yemet,  who  lashed  himself  to  a  mast-head  that  he  might 
study  a  storm  ?" 

X. 

The  drive  from  Mrs.  Manhattan's  to  the  rectory  was  always  a  short 
one,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  brief  indeed.  The  noise  of  the  wheels 
brought  to  Gonfallon  the  echo  of  Miss  Raritan's  song ;  and  as  in  a 
constant  resummons  of  the  same  refrain  it  beset  and  pursued  him, 
forcing  him  whether  he  willed  it  or  not  into  a  lunatic  duo  with  the 
vehicle  in  which  he  sat,  a  disorganized  lamp-post  caught  and  detained 
the  obsession,  and  he  fell  to  wondering  whether  electricity  was  prefera- 
ble to  gas. 

Then  at  once  the  query  departed  of  itself.  Jones  was  standing 
opposite,  relating  less  to  him  than  to  an  audience  behind  his  back  some 
endless  story  of  nothing  at  all.  And  that  story,  to  which  five  minutes 
before  he  had  accorded  only  the  show  of  interest  which  civility  exacts, 
suddenly  became  poignant  and  fraught  with  interest 

At  Mrs.  Manhattan's,  in  the  earliest  surprise  at  the  unexpected,  he 
had  attributed  Claire's  collapse  to  fatigue,  to  the  heat  of  the  room  and 
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the  strain  of  her  stays ;  bat  now^  in  fumbling  about  for  the  logic  of 
Jones's  anecdote,  he  recalled  the  novelist's  significant  foi^tfulness  of 
his  hero's  name/the  manner  in  which  he  had  talked  at  the  oecupants 
of  the  sofa  recurred  to  him,  he  remembered  the  epithet  which  xarde 
had  blurted  out,  and  at  once  a  panorama  unrolled.  He  had  not  been 
the  auditor  of  a  pointless  tale ;  he  had  assisted  at  the  fabulization  of  a 
masquerade;  but  the  clock  had  struck,  the  dominos  had  fallen,  the 
masks  were  raised. 

In  a  confusion  of  visions  he  saw  Claire  dismissing  her  suitor  like 
a  lackey,  the  interview  between  Bucholz  and  himself,  interrupted  by 
her  and  indubitably  overheard;  he  divined  the  conflict  within  her, 
the  rememoration  of  Yarde's  ofler,  the  knowledge  of  her  father's  guilt. 
Then  one  after  another  he  comprehended  the  first  incitement,  the  in- 
ward revolt,  the  renewed  assault,  the  rebellion  in  her  of  all  that  was 
best,  the  martyrdom  that  ensued,  the  self-crucifixion,  the  tension  of 
nerves,  the  defeat  that  was  a  victory,  the  agony  over  the  wording  of  the 
note,  the  despatch  of  the  message,  the  comedy  played  for  Ruth,  the 
suffocation  hid  with  a  smile,  the  anguish  of  the  preparation,  the  dread, 
perhaps  the  hope,  of  detention,  the  horror  of  the  unlighted  stairs,  the 
tragedy  of  the  cab  that  waited  there,  the  agony  of  her  thoughts  as  she 
was  driven  away,  her  hysterical  entrance  into  Yarde's  apartment,  and 
then,  to  the  man  she  loathed,  her  offer  in  payment  of  her  father's 
shame.     No,  it  was  more  than  noble ;  it  was  Greek. 

Of  her  possible  contempt  -of  him,  Oonfallon  gave  no  thouffht. 
And  as  his  fancy  veered  from  Claire  to  Yarde  it  was  with  a  little  under- 
current of  applause.  Truly  he  had  migudged  the  man,  not  much  per- 
haps, but  still  migudgment  there  had  been.  He  could  have  throttled 
him  on  that  afternoon  when  he  had  heard  him,  in  anger  at  his  rejection, 
make  that  offer  which  he  had  coupled  with  the  insulting  assurance  that 
the  walls  of  his  rooms  were  dumb.  Yes,  he  could  have  throttled  him 
then  with  delight.  And  yet,  when  Claire,  in  her  haste  to  rescue  her 
father,  had  in  her  helplessness  knocked  at  his  door,  he  had  been  better 
than  his  word :  assistance  had  been  accorded  unexactingly,  and  so  soon 
as  rendered,  immediately  he  had  let  hei*  go.  However  the  episode 
might  be  viewed,  in  this  respect  at  least  Yarde's  conduct  had  in  it  a  dash 
of  the  taiUm  rouge.  No  wonder  Claire's  attitude  had  changed  :  it  were 
ungracious  of  her  had  it  not.  But  there  the  matter  should  rest.  Claire 
should  be  under  no  further  obligation  to  smile  at  this  subtler  Lovelace. 
The  money  he  would  find  means  of  repaying.  As  for  Jones,  he  could 
be  hushed  with  a  word. 

The  cab  had  stopped,  but  it  needed  a  movement  from  his  com- 

E anion  to  remind  him  that  the  journey  was  done.     He  got  out,  aided 
er  to  alight,  and  unlatched  the  door.     As  yet,  neither  had  spoken. 
On  entering  the  house  Claire  made  directly  for  the  stairs. 

"  Don't  go  up  yet ;  I  want  a  word  with  you,"  he  muttered,  and 
glanced  at  the  banisters  above. 

"  What  is  it?"  She  halted  and  turned.  The  cheeks  were  still  pale, 
and  the  white  fur  of  her  wrap  increased  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

He  put  his  hat  and  coat  aside,  and,  raising  the  curtain  of  the  sitting- 
room,  motioned  her  to  enter. 
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For  a  second  she  hesitated  and  looked  at  him  inqnisitorially,  the 
brow  oontracted ;  then^  gathering  a  fold  of  her  firock,  she  obeyed  the 
eestorey  and^  entering  the  room^  she  stood^  her  wrap  drawn  about  her^ 
£er  head  thrown  back,  one  foot  beating  a  measare  impatiently  on  the 
floor. 

Gron&llon  glanced  again  at  the  banisters  and  let  the  curtain  fall. 
*^  Claire,'^  he  b^gan,  "  there  is  but  one  explanation  of  what  occurred 
this  eveninj?.  The  fitult,  perhaps,  is  partly  mine.  I  had  intended  on 
my  return  from  Bronx  to  take  immediate  action  in  r^ard  to  your  father, 
but  you  forestalled  me.  You  forestalled  me,  moreover,  in  a  manner 
which — ^which — ^well,  of  which  the  least  said  the  better.  Fortunately, 
matters  are  not  as  bad  as  they  might  be.  You  have  been  exceedingly 
imprudent,  and  I  have  been  remiss.  As  for  that  young  man,  his  mere 
presence  is  sufficient  to  tarnish  a  dawn.  From  your  own  demeanor, 
m>m  things  which  Ruth  has  let  fall,  I  understand  that  he  is  as  obieo- 
tionable  to  you  as  he  is  to  me.  The  obligation  which  he  has  placed  us 
all  under  must  of  course  be  cancelled,  and  to  that  I  will  attend ;  but 
hereafter  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  see  him  again.  You  agree  with 
me,  do  you  not?** 

In  and  about  the  girl's  mobile  lips  a  sneer  hovered  like  a  bee 
on  a  rose.  Leisurely  she  undid  her  cloak.  '^  Not  in  the  least,''  she 
answered. 

"  But  you  know  I  dislike  him ;  you  know " 

"  And  why  should  you  ?''  Her  head,  which  had  been  thrown  back, 
she  now  held  a  trifle  to  one  side.  "  And  why  should  you  ?  Has  he 
ever  done  you  a  kindness?"  She  paused  a  second,  and  added,  ^^  You 
dislike  my  fether  too,  don't  you?" 

The  thrust  was  keen  and  venomous  as  the  tooth  of  a  rat.  But  on 
her  mouth  the  sneer  was  so  quickly  effaced  by  a  smile  that  one  might 
have  thought  that  in  her  heart  a  bird  had  sudaenly  burst  into  song. 

At  the  change  in  her  expression  Gonfallon  forgot  to  heed  the  taunt. 
"  He  is  unprincipled,  Claire " 

"Ah  1  He  is  unprincipled,  is  he?  And  what  of  it?  You  have 
no  principles  of  your  own  to  boast  of.     No,  Chris,  you  have  none." 

She  pointed  at  him.  On  the  end  of  her  finger  were  all  sorts  of 
pretty  gestures,  and  in  her  &ce,  to  which  some  trace  of  color  had  re- 
turned, was  the  mimic  of  a  child  saying,  Fi  I  "  You  must  find  a  better 
reason  than  that" 

At  the  movement  of  her  hand  the  wrap  fell  from  her.  She  was 
bare  of  neck  and  of  arm.  Her  frock  was  after  that  English  model 
which  gives  some  freedom  to  the  limbs  yet  keeps  the  waist  well  girt. 
It  was  colorless  yet  scintillant,  and  in  it,  with  tne  white  of  the  fur  at 
her  feet,  it  needed  little  imagination  to  fancy  her  a  statue  of  Injustice 
vacating  its  niche. 

The  slender  finger  still  extended  seemed  to  pierce  him  like  a  gibe. 
"  You  must  find  a  oetter  reason  than  that,"  she  repeated  ;  "  you  must, 
indeed."  Her  smile  had  bubbled  into  a  ripple,  her  eyes  laughed,  and 
she  flushed. 

Gonfallon's  breath  came  faster.  He  had  been  staring  at  her.  "  It 
is  because  I  love  you,  Claire,"  he  whispered.     And  in  a  moment  he 
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caught  her  to  him  and  pressed  her  lips  of  silk  to  his.  At  their  emol- 
lient touch  his  anger  evaporated  as  utterly  as  had  it  never  been. 
"  Sweetheart/'  he  murmured,  "  it  is  because  you  are  more  than  all  the 
world  to  me.'' 

He  gazed  into  her  deep  eyes'  depth.  Instead  of  an  answering  gleam, 
there  was  in  them  an  apathy,  stagnant  and  unmoved.  **  Sweetheart," 
he  repeated,  and  as  he  did  so  the  eyes  into  which  he  gazed  dilated  as  at 
some  sudden  dread.  From  behind  him  came  a  smothered  cry.  His 
arms  fell  again  to  his  side,  and  he  wheeled  about.  In  the  door-way 
Ruth  stood,  her  face  barred  by  a  shadow.  Claire  stooped  for  her  cloak, 
and  (xonfallon  bit  his  lip. 

Ruth  advanced  to  where  they  stood.  Her  face  now  they  could  see 
had  on  it  the  stamp  of  unvanquishable  pain,  seared  in,  immutable  and 
already  cold.     She  glanced  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Claire,"  she  said,  and  as  she  spoke  her  words  fell  from  her  very 
swiftly,  unseparated  by  intervals,  as  though  in  speech  relief  might  be, — 
"  Claire,  our  mother  died  when  you  were  born.  The  first  thought  I 
ever  had  was  of  your  good.  The  earliest  effort  I  ever  made  I  made 
for  you.  I  tried  to  be  not  a  sister  alone,  I  tried  to  replace  the  mother 
you  had  lost.     I  have  failed." 

Claire  made  as  though  to  speak,  but  already  Ruth  had  turned  to 
Gonfallon. 

"  Christopher,  the  first  dream  of  my  girlhood  belonged  to  you.  The 
only  thoughts  I  did  not  give  to  Claire  were  those  I  gave  to  you.  You 
took  so  many,  Christopher !  I  gave  you  my  whole  heart ;  I  thought 
you  gave  me  yours.     I  was  wrong." 

"  Wrong?"  cried  Claire;  "you  are  stark,  staring  mad,  that  is  what 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Mrs.  Gronfallon." 

"  I  am  sure,"  Gonfallon  hazarded,  "  I  don't  see ^" 

"  I  did,"  said  his  wife.     The  monosyllables  fell  like  a  sentence. 

"  Well,  Ruth,"  Claire  broke  in,  "  if  you  object  to  Chris  kissing  me 
on  an  occasion  like  this " 

"  Like  this?     What  occasion  can  it  be?" 

"Why,  Chris  was  congratulating  me  on  my  engagement.  Don't 
you  think  you  are  absurd?" 

A  light  as  from  some  new  dawn  seemed  to  break  in  Ruth's  eyes. 
She  turned  to  Claire  ^in* 

"  I  am  engaged  to  Trement  Yarde,"  the  girl  added. 

Gronfallon  felt  the  blood  mount  to  his  temples.  "  It  is  a  lie,"  he 
told  himself.     "  Or  if  by  chance  she  is  telling  the  truth,  then " 

"He  asked  me  again  to-night,"  Claire  continued.  "It  was  the 
fourth  time ;  I  was  afraid  he  might  not  ask  again ^" 

"  Is  this  true,  Christopher?"     Ruth's  voice  was  almost  joyous. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered,  and  ground  his  nails  into  his  flesh. 

"But  you  don't  love  him!"  And  already  Ruth's  arm  had  wound 
itself  about  her  sister's  waist. 

Claire  nodded  eagerly.  "Oh,  but  I  do,  though, — lots  and  lots, 
r-comer  lots." 

"  Claire,  dear,"  expostulated  Ruth,  "  you  said  you  hated  him." 

" H'm,  perhaps.    It's  the  same  thing,  isn't  it?" 
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Roth  turned  Mgtin  finom  her  sialar  to  her  husband.  ^  Chris,  daire 
has  forgiven  me:  will  not  joa?^ 

G<mfidlon  answered  nothii^.  He  tried  to  give  his  &ce  some  suit- 
able expression,  and  evidently  he  soooeeded,  for  Roth,  with  the  dawn 
still  in  her  eyes,  led  her  sister  away. 

When  they  had  gone,  Gonfidlon  dropped  on  a  chair  and  m(^»ped 
his  fordiead.  ** Hatred,  indeed  f  he  mottoed.  ''It  is  I  that  hate." 
It  was  monstroos,  he  told  hioiself,  that  she  shoold  treat  him  as  she  had. 
From  a  delight  she  had  dianged  into  a  rq^roadi.  The  desire  which  she 
had  ins[Hred,  and  against  which  he  had  strolled  with  all  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  strength,  the  hope  onformolated  yet  sentient  whic^  she  had 
evoked  and  against  whose  luminoosness  he  had  hid  his  eyes,  these  things 
had  passed,  Uie  one  into  a  mockery,  the  other  into  a  taunt  The  in- 
nocence which  she  exhaled,  the  goildessness  which  she  displayed,  that 
savor  mai  firagrance  ofyooth  which  in  alluring  him  despite  himself  had 
made  him  forget  his  <moe  and  his  vows,  was  an  acquireo,  a  premeditated 
trick.  Everything  about  her,  even  to  the  serpentine  movement  of  h^ 
neck,  was  the  nnderatody  of  a  lie.  And  it  was  sudi  an  one  as  she  that 
had  the  pow^  to  stir  his  pulse  and  leave  him  for  hours  after  to  dally 
with  the  protocols  and  uselessness  of  regret!  It  was  she  who  had 
brought  him  visions  of  larger  life,  of  new  horizons  and  fresher  creeds ; 
it  was  she  with  whom  he  had  seen  himself  straying  beyond  the  con- 
ventional, fiir  out  of  reach  of  the  matter-of-&ct  to  that  ultimate  meadow 
where  the  flowers  distil  the  reason  of  love !  And  this  was  she !  Full 
surely  thai  he  had  been  bereft. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  his  head  aud  let  his  head  fall  back.  He  was 
tired,  outwearied  by  the  emotions  of  the  night,  and  for  a  little  while  he 
toyed  absently  with  a  handkerdiief,  rumpling  it  into  a  ball  and  mould- 
ing it  with  forefinger  and  with  thumb.  "I  am  no  longer  a  lover," 
he  mused,  "  I  am  a  judge."  His  eyelids  drooped,  he  sank  yet  fiulber 
in  the  diair,  and  sighed.  ^Of  heart,"  he  continued,  ^'she  has  none. 
Beneath  her  stays  is  some  flesh  on  a  stone." 

A  little  longer  he  rested,  then,  slowly,  with  the  hesitant  air  of  one 
perplexed,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  the  hsmdkerdiief  still  rumpled  in  his 
hold.  "  She  is  an  adder !"  he  exclaimed,  and,  throwing  Uie  bit  of 
cambric  from  him,  he  repeated,  in  yet  louder  tone,  ^^  An  adder, — ^that 
IwiUfimg." 

The  next  moment,  without  conscious  effort  on  his  part,  he  found 
himself  at  her  door.  Should  he  knock?  he  wondered.  But  no;  the 
time  for  ceremony  was  gone.  With  a  wrendi  at  the  knob  and  a  blow 
at  the  panel  he  entered  in.  Claire  was  before  the  mirror.  She  had 
removea  her  frock,  but  her  arms  and  neck  were  no  longer  bare :  she  had 
some  loose  wrapper  od,  and  in  it  all  trace  of  the  roannishness  whidi 
she  affected  disappeared.  At  the  sudden  noise  she  started  and  turned. 
Gk>nfallon  was  livid.  As  she  stared  at  him  he  gazed  at  her,  and  in  that 
gaze  he  put  something  that  was  like  a  knee  pressed  on  a  breast 

•* Wanton!"  he  hissed. 

The  girPs  bands  fluttered  like  falling  leaves.  ^'  Christopher,"  she 
cried,  **  what  are  you  doing  hwe?" 

**  Wait ;  you  shall  see." 
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He  made  towards  her,  and  as  he  approached  the  girl  drew  back. 

"  Christopher/'  she  moaned,  ^*  you  frighten  me," 

*' Is  it  my  face  that  frightens?    Could  you  see  my  heart  P 

And  still  the  girl  retreated.  Her  back  now  was  against  the  wall, 
her  eyes  agonized  with  fear.  With  a  bound  he  was  upon  her,  and, 
catching  her  wrist  in  his  hand,  he  threw  her  on  the  floor.  Vainly  she 
struggled ;  the  grip  on  her  wrist  was  a  vice. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do?*'  she  gasped. 

And  GK)nfallon,  ^1  holding  her  down,  turned  his  head  towards  the 
table  and  across  the  room  as  though  seeking  for  something  of  which  he 
had  immediate  need. 

'^  I  do  not  know/'  he  answered ;  "  but  say  your  prayers.'' 

^^Help!"  she  cried,  her  voice  soaring  to  its  uttermost  tension. 
'*Help!" 

And  as  GK)n&llon  placed  his  hand  over  her  mouth  to  hush  the  cry, 
the  crouching  form  faded  from  before  him.  He  felt  an  undefinable 
sensation  of  discomfort.  In  his  ears  was  the  roar  of  water  displaced. 
With  an  effort  he  looked  about  him.  He  was  still  in  the  chair  in  which 
he  had  dropped  asleep,  and  through  rifts  of  returning  consciousness  he 
heard  a  loving  voice :  "  Chris,  are  you  not  coming  up?  See,  it  is  after 
one." 

It  was  Buth,  bending  over  him,  entreating  him  to  rise. 

XI. 

Already  a  handful  of  guests  had  filled  the  sittine-room.  In  the 
study,  across  the  hall,  GJonmllon,  robed  in  full  canonicds,  stood  motion- 
less and  alone.  Once  only  at  the  champing  of  bits  and  the  noise  of 
hoofs  he  had  turned  to  the  window.  It  was  Miss  Pickett,  garmented 
in  that  terra-cotta  which  affects  the  eye  as  a  pistol-shot  affects  the  ear. 
He  had  heard  her  rustle  past  the  door  and  her  laugh  minele  with  Mrs. 
Manhattan's.  Then  a  brougham  had  stopped,  and  Tandem,  in  a  cut- 
away coat,  a  flower  in  his  button-hole,  had  alighted  and  loitered  an 
instant  until  Yarde  had  alighted  too.  For  the  moment,  Gonfallon,  at 
the  possibility  of  their  entering  the  room  where  he  stood,  had  knit  his 
brow;  but  Tandem,  in  his  quality  of  best  man,  had  convoyed  the 
groom  to  some  other  refuge.  From  above  came  the  sound  of  hurrying 
feet.  The  rectory  was"  articulate,  its  quiet  stirred  with  vocables.  In 
the  room  overhead  he  pictured  Claire  standing  before  the  glass,  her 
head  held  sidewise,  eying  the  last  touches  to  her  gown.  Beyond,  some- 
where, through  the  walls  he  saw  Yarde  contemplating  his  finger-tips, 
and  to  the  prayer-book  which  he  held  Gronfallon  gave  a  tighter  clasp. 

Since  the  dinner  and  its  epilogue  Gonfallon  had  bs^ly  seen  his 
sister-in-law.  The  day  after  she  had  gone  with  the  Picketts  to  Wash- 
ington, and  before  retui;ping  to  New  York  had  managed  to  pass  a  full 
month  with  Yarde's  relatives  in  the  South.  Since  then  her  nours  had 
been  given  to  the  trousseau.  To-day  she  was  to  be  married,  and  at  the 
ceremony,  at  her  mating  to  that  man,  instead  of  forbidding  the  banns 
he  was  to  officiate.  It  was  through  him  the  Church  was  to  sanction  a 
thing  against  which  every  fibre  of  his  being  rebelled.     In  an  effort  to 
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gain  some  mastery  over  the  expression  of  his  &ce^  he  turned  again  to 
the  street 

There  had  been  a  flurry  of  snow  an  hour  before^  but  now  in  the 
sunlight  high  noon  rang  everywhere.  On  the  pavement  was  an  eager 
glitter  like  that  of  broken  glass,  and  at  the  comer  the  spires  of  Geth- 
semane  pointed  to  a  gulf  of  blue. 

"  And  not  a  reason  for  refusing/'  he  muttered, — "  not  one."  During 
the  preceding  weeks  he  had  told  himself  that  this  thing  should  never  be. 
The  touch  oi  her  lips  had  sealed  her  to  him.  He  had  felt  the  willing- 
ness, the  courage  even,  to  abandon  the  rochet  already  in  his  grasp,  his 
high  estate,  his  reputation,  his  cloth,  Ruth,  everything,  even  to  honor, 
and  carry  the  girl  to  some  one  of  those  lovely  lands  to  which  we  never 
go,  but  which  beckon  to  us,  ceaselessly,  from  afar.  In  conflicts  with 
himself  conscience  vanquished  had  been  impotent  to  coerce.  His  ordi- 
nary duties  he  had  performed  with  the  perfimctoriness  of  a  somnam- 
bulist. In  his  eyes  but  one  light  shone,  and  that  light  was  Claire. 
And  in  that  light  all  else  slipped  by,  and  he  bad  relied  now  on  the  girl 
herself,  now  on  a  whim  of  chance,  and  again  on  some  efibrt  of  his  own, 
on  something,  he  knew  not  what,  but  still  on  something  that  should 
happen  in  the  nick  of  time  and  sunder  this  hateful  pact 

In  more  rational  moments  he  had  reflected  that,  distasteful  as  the 
engagement  was,  it  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  the  fact  that  the  other 
contracting  party  was  one  whom  of  all  others  in  the  world  he  loathed 
the  most ;  and  into  that  loathing,  as  though  to  mock  him,  there  would 
creep  at  times  the  knowledge — -banished  again  and  again,  but  ever  re- 
turning— that  between  him  and  Yarde  a  girl  such  as  Claire  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  second's  space.  What  chance  have  forty  years,  however 
well  carried  they  may  be,  against  the  fragrance  and  seductions  of  youth  ? 

And  as  Gonfallon  had  thought  of  this,  he  would  have,  had  he  dared, 
clapped  there  and  then  on  that  fragrance  some  one  of  those  masks 
which  disfigure  and  distort.  He  would  have  corroded  and  blasted. 
And  instead  of  that  he  was  called  upon  to  stand,  the  sacerdos,  and  con- 
secrate his  nuptials  with  Claire.  Instead  of  maiming  he  was  to  marry, 
instead  of  cursing  he  was  to  bless.  Could  this  cup  pass  from  him ! 
But  he  had  no  excuse, — not  one.  It  was  for  him  to  deliver  the  girl  he 
loved  into  the  arms  of  the  man  he  loathed.  And  as  he  gazed  down 
at  the  eager  glitter  of  the  street  there  came  to  his  face  an  expression 
which  Groya  would  have  given  to  a  gibbeted  fiend.  Was  it  not  a  woman 
that  changed  into  Satan  the  angel  that  was  Lucifer? 

"  Doctor,  the  bride  is  coming  down." 

It  was  Tandem  hailing  him  from  the  door-way.  Gonfallon  drew 
one  long  breath  and  turned ;  and  as  he  turned  he  thrust  his  hate  back 
in  him  as  a  soldier  sheathes  his  sword. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  answered ;  and  to  himself  he  added,  "  Calvary 
was  easy  of  ascent" 

Tandem  had  already  gone.  Gonfallon  drew  the  portiere  aside,  and, 
crossing  the  hall,  his  head  bent,  the  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  he  entered 
the  sitting-room  beyond.  At  his  entrance  the  voices  subsided  and  ceased. 
The  guests  parted  mto  twin  rows,  and  between  them  Gonfalloti  advanced 
to  a  mirror,  before  which  two  cushions  had  been  placed.    There  he 
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turned  and  stood^  his  head  still  lowered^  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
bride. 

Presently,  in  the  lull,  Yarde  entered,  led  by  Tandem,  and,  bowing 
to  Gonfallon, — a  salute  which,  parenthetically,  was  not  returned, — he 
took  up  a  position  on  the  right  From  beneath  his  lowered  eyelids 
Gonfallon  saw  him  fumble  at  a  pocket.  "  He  is  feeling  for  the  ring,'' 
he  reflected,  and  straightened  himself  just  a  little.  Then  came  a  rustle, 
a  murmur,  and  Claire  entered,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  GtonfeUon 
raised  his  eyes,  Yarde  stepped  forward  to  greet,  Bucholz  in  a  worthy 
parental  manner  dropped  his  daughter's  arm,  and  the  two  young  people 
stood  before  him  who  was  to  make  them  one. 

"'Dearly  beloved,'"  began  Gonfallon,  in  that  voice  which  those 
present  knew  so  well, — " '  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  here 
in  the  sight  of  God.' " 

And  as  he  repeated  from  memory  the  subsequent  phrases  of  the 
opening  formula,  he  looked  down  at  the  bride.  In  her  cheeks  that 
hue  of  the  white  rose  which  has  the  sulphur  heart  was  untouched  by 
the  faintest  flush.  The  porcelain  blue  of  her  eyes  was  untroubled,  and 
her  mouth  still  looked  inviolate  and  unaware  of  love.  From  the 
tangles  of  her  curls  came  the  breath  of  brooks.  She  was  in  street-dress, 
but  unbonneted  and  ungloved. 

" '  I  require  and  chai^  you  both,  as  you  will  answer  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment ^" 

His  eyes  were  still  on  hers,  but  as  he  delivered  the  warning  which 
is  customary  he  lowered  his  own  beneath  the  directness  of  her  gaze. 

"Trement,"  he  continued,  *'wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy 
wedded  wife,  to  live " 

"  I  will,"  the  young  man  interjected,  and  flushed  at  his  precipitance. 

"Together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony? 
Wilt  thou  love  her ^"  And  as  the  questions  fell  from  him,  Gon- 
fallon, outwardly  impassible,  clutched  tighter  at  the  book  he  held.  For 
a  second  his  voice  wavered,  and,  turning  to  the  bride, — 

"  Claire,"  he  continued,  "  wilt  thou  take  this  man  ?" 

Again  his  eyes  were  on  her,  and  so  convulsed  were  they  that  to  a 
weaker  than  she,  dismay  would  have  come.  He  paused,  and  Claire, 
as  though  her  thoughts  had  preceded  and  interpreted  his  own,  in  a 
voice  quasily  defiant,  her  head  held  like  a  challenge,  her  eyes  a  trifle 
contracted,  and  fixed  maliciously  on  his  own,  made  the  conventional 
response. 

"Who  giveth  this  woman " 

In  speaking  he  caught  an  expression  in  Yarde's  face,  a  look  of 
smothered  mirth  as  though  the  mute  dialogue  had  been  intercepted  and 
enjoyed.  Willincly  would  he  have  hurled  the  prayer-book  at  his  teeth 
and  with  his  two  hands  about  his  throat  crushed  out  his  hated  life.  He 
bit  his  lip  until  it  bled,  and  with  an  effort  dominated  himself  again. 

Bucholz  had  stepped  forward,  and,  after  making  a  gesture,  moved 
back.  He  seemed  so  pompous,  so  spruce,  and  yet  so  unnecessary,  that 
Gk>nfallon,  detecting  another  quiver  in  Yarde's  expression,  understood 
his  mirth,  and  in  his  semi-hysterical  condition  felt  his  own  lips  twitch 
with  a  smile. 
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The  troth  then  plighted,  bride  and  groom  kneeled  on  the  cushions 
at  his  feet,  and,  the  prayer  delivered,  rose  ap  again. 

"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  tc^ther,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

For  inasmuch "  he  continued,  and,  mumbling  the  archaic  phrases 

that  follow,  he  added,  with  a  gasp,  ^'  Amen." 

The  next  moment  Claire  was  in  her  sister's  arms  and  Tandem  was 
shakbg  Yarde  energetically  by  the  hand.     The  twin  ranks  of  the  com- 

Siny  fused  into  a  solid  square  that  bore  down  on  bride  and  groom, 
onfallon  watched  his  opportunity,  and  escaped  to  the  study  beyond. 
Thus  far  he  had  held  himself  well.  Not  one  of  those  present  had 
divined  the  rebellion  that  was  in  him.  But  now  the  £irce  was  done, 
and,  tearing  the  canonicals  from  him,  he  nimpled  and  tossed  them  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor.  The  prayer-book  which  he  had  held  fell  from  him, 
and  he  sank  on  a  chair.  Into  his  mouth  had  come  a  sour  taste.  He 
raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  lips,  and,  looking  at  it,  saw  that  it  was 
flecked  with  red.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  they  were  dry 
and  hot ;  and,  suddenly,  remembering  Bucholz,  he  chuckled  and  tried 
to  laugh. 

The  hubbub  of  sixty  people  talking  at  once  came  to  him  from  across 
the  hall.     For  a  fraction  of  an  hour  he  listened  unhearingly.     But 

Presently  something  stirred  him  from  his  mental  swoon.  He  had  heard 
Jlaire's  voice,  he  was  sure.  He  started  and  moved  to  the  door :  yes,  it 
was  she.  He  drew  the  portiere  ever  so  little  and  peered  into  the  hall. 
Before  him  the  bride  stood  exchanging  a  farewell  with  Miss  Pickett. 
Then  the  two  separated,  Miss  Pickett  turning  to  the  sitting-room  and 
Claire  to  the  stairs.  For  a  moment  he  waited ;  then,  seeing  that  he 
could  leave  the  study  unobserved,  he  hurried  out  into  the  hall.  Already 
the  girl  had  reached  the  floor  above,  but  he  called  to  her,  and  she  stopped. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked,  and  looked ^down  at  him  from  oyer  the 
rail.  Without  a  word  he  mounted  to  where  she  stood.  **  Claire,"  he 
whispered,  and  strove  to  take  her  hand,  "  tell  me,  you  do  love  me,  do 
you  not?" 

And  the  girl,  drawing  from  him,  answered  almost  sadly,  with  a 
gesture  that  was  pathetic  in  the  sorrow  it  conveyed,  ^*  Love  you,  Gron- 
fidlon  ?    It  is  not  I  that  love  you ;  it  is  Kuth." 

A  door  closed,  and  she  was  gone.  ^ 

Gonfallon  steadied  himself  and  gazed  blankly  enough  at  the  door 
which  had  shut  in  his  face.  "  And  it  was  for  this  I  toilS,"  he  mused. 
For  the  moment  everything  seemed  to  disappear;  then,  mindful  as 
he  always  was  of  Form,  and  arguing  with  himself  as  to  what  he  was 
doing  there,  he  got  into  his  study  again,  and  roamed  about  it,  likening 
his  restlessness  to  that  of  a  gyrfalcon  in  a  cage ;  striving  not  only  to 
forget,  but  to  cease  to  think  as  well. 

Beyond,  the  hubbub  still  continued.  A  luncheon  was  in  progress, 
and  he  knew  that  his  absence  would  be  remarked.  Yet  still  ne  could 
make  no  feffort  to  leave  the  room.  From  time  to  time  he  passed  his 
hand  across  his  face  and  let  it  fall  again  to  his  side.  And  presently 
the  voices  approached :  it  was  evident  mat  the  guests  were  assembling 
in  the  hall.  From  the  window  he  could  see  a  trim  brougham,  bottle- 
green,  the  straw-colored  wheels  picked  out  with  black,  and  by  it  a 
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miniature  groom,  in  his  lapel  a  bunch  of  white,  flowers,  while  at  the  ear 
of  the  horse  nearest  the  rectory  Gonfallon  noticed  that  a  similar  bunch 
had  been  placed. 

"  Chris,  where  are  you  ?'* 

It  was  Ruth  calling  to  him,  as  Tandem  had  done,  firom  the  uplifted 
fringe  of  the  curtain. 

"  Chris  !    They  are  coming.     Hurry  r 

Again  he  moved  out  into  the  hall,  bowing  this  time  right  and  left 
to  the  guests  that  had  assembled  there.  Mrs.  Manhattan  was  prompt 
at  nabbing,  and  she  had  him  at  once. 

"  How  sweet  Claire  looked !"  she  murmured. 

"  Very,''  Gonfallon  answered,  and  smilingly  caressed  his  chin. 

**  Such  a  good  match,  too,*'  she  added.  "  You  ought  to  be  tickled 
to  death." 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  is  a  splendid  youne  fellow.'* 

"  Just  the  man  for  her.  Nicholas  was  so  sorry  he  couldn't  come. 
Trement,  you  know,  is  a  connection  of  ours.  I  even  had  a  hand  in  his 
bringing  up." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it."  , 

"  And  how  impressive  you  did  make  the  service !  Ah  !  here  they 
are." 

About  the  comer  bride  and  groom  had  turned.  The  face  of  the 
latter  was  flushed  as  were  he  the  sacrifant ;  the  former  held  her  head 
erect,  and  her  mouth  seemed  at  the  slightest  provocation  prepared  to 
bubble  into  laugh. 

There  was  a  gurgle,  a  hum,  an  undulant  shout,  and  they  had  gone. 
Through  the  open  door-way  Miss  Pickett  threw  a  slipper  which  hit  the 
coachman  on  the  cheek.  Tandem  had  obtained  a  handful  of  rice,  which 
he  scattered  lavishly  in  the  air.  And  as  the  broueham  drove  ofl^,  Yarde 
was  seen,  his  head  bent,  fumbling  at  the  nape  of  nis  neck  for  a  furtive 
grain  that  had  lodged  in  his  collar. 

For  a  while  yet  the  quests  lingered,  companioned  by  Gonfallon  and 
Ruth.  Then,  little  by  httle,  the  handful  diminished  and  shrunk,  until 
husband  and  wife  were  alone. 

"  It  will  be  dreary  without  Claire,  will  it  not?"  Ruth  remarked  as 
the  ultimate  loiterer  passed  from  the  house.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
it, — Dr.  McMasters  was  not  only  a  physician,  but  a  sorcerer  as  well. 
The  neuralgia  which  had  fed  upon  her  had  been  exorcised  long  since. 

In  the  ^joining  room  the  maid  was  busy  with  the  detritus  of  the 
wedding-feast. 

"Will  it  not?"  she  repeated,  and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
suddenly  her  arm  had  wound  about  him,  and  for  a  moment  her  head 
rested  on  his  breast  Then,  conscious,  seemingly,  of  the  presence  of 
the  maid,  she  moved  &om  him,  and  (xonfallon,  turning  on  his  heel, 
entered  the  study  again. 

On  the  floor  before  him  the  prayer-book  lay,  and  he  stooped  to  pick 
it  up.    It  was  not  large, — hardly  bijgeer  than  a  good  resolution, — but  as 

Erayer-books  go  it  was  a  gem.     The  text  was  illuminated,  and  for 
inding  it  had  tortoise-shell  clamped  with  gold.    In  the  morning  Ruth 
had  brought  it  to  him  with  the  request  mat  he  would  use  it  at  the 
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service  which  was  to  be.  And  now  as  he  raised  it  from  the  floor  it 
opened  in  his  hand.  On  the  fly-leaf  was  an  inscription  in  characters 
thin  as  hair :  "  To  Ruth,  from  her  loving  sister.  Christmas,  1879/* 
And  as  he  read  it  he  understood  why  the  request  had  been  made. 

Idly  he  turned  the  pages.  Between  the  covenants  of  the  marriage- 
pact  a  blue  flower  had  been  pressed.  During  the  agitations  of  the  cere- 
mony it  had  been  unnoticea,  but  now  something  about  it  seemed  to 
evoke  a  memory,  and  he  went  back  again  to  the  slopes  and  intervales 
of  Bronx.  Idly  still  he  turned  the  leaves.  Before  the  psalm  "  With 
my  whole  heart  thy  praise  I  will  proclaim'*  another  flower  had  been 
placed,  but  this  one  was  yellow,  as  though  the  hope  of  the  first  betokened 
nad  mellowed  with  fulfilment.  And  as  he  turned  again,  facing  the 
collect  for  Ash- Wednesday  he  found  a  clipping  from  some  Poets' 
Comer,  a  bit  of  school-girl  verse : 

I  wait  for  the  story :  the  birds  cannot  dng  it. 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree. 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years,  oh,  bring  it. 

Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 

He  read  it  twice,  and  very  gently,  almost  reverently,  he  put  the 
book  aside.  Anger  seemed  to  take  itself  visibly  away;  he  saw  it 
leaving  him,  and  made  no  eflbrt  to  detain.  Already  hatred  was  depart- 
ing, and  in  its  train  an  illusion  had  unmasked.  "  It  is  not  I  that  love 
you,'*  some  one  was  sayin? ;  "  it  is  Ruth.'' 

He  had  fallen  in  a  c^air,  and  sat,  his  &ce  buried  in  his  hands. 
Back  again  from  the  past  one  memory  after  another  came  to  him  un- 
reproached :  first  his  wooing  of  her,  her  shy  willingness,  the  sweet 
profanation,  the  earliest  reluctant  kiss,  then  the  altar-rail,  the  blush  of 
girlhood  abandoned,  the  wifely  soHcitu^ie,  the  unalterable  charm  with 
which  illness  had  coped  in  vain,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature,  the  un- 
wavering alliance,  the  trust,  the  belief,  the  pride  in  him. 

"  It  is  I,"  he  mused,  "  with  whom  she  covenanted,  it  is  I  whose 
praise  she  proclaimed.  I  am  the  story  she  waited."  And,  raising 
his  face  from,  his  hands,  he  added,  "  If  that  story  were  only  true !" 

Already  the  afternoon  had  taken  itself  ofl^.  And  as  the  light  de- 
composed and  decreased,  something  that  was  like  to  weariness  seemed 
to  fill  the  room.  On  the  ceiling  an  uncertain  dimness  gathered.  Here 
and  there  a  gilt  nail  on  the  wo^-work  detained  as  with  a  pin  a  fringe 
of  the  mantle  of  day,  but  in  the  background  was  a  somnolence  in 
which  objects  disappeared  mysteriously,  one  by  one.  In  the  corners 
shadows  came  and  crouched.  Under  the  chairs  pits  had  formed,  and 
out  of  them  crept  an  obscurity  which  eflaced  and  devoured  the  floor. 
On  the  ceiling  the  dimness  deepened,  the  crouching  shadows  elongated 
and  lapped  the  walls.  A  rumble  from  the  street  put  an  accent  on 
the  gloom,  and  presently,  by  way  of  vespers,  the  voice  of  the  housemaid 
chanting  "  Jesus  loves  me"  climbed  on  a  treble  from  the  r^ions  below. 

For  a  little  space  Gonfallon  moved  uneasily.  Then,  when  night 
had  wholly  come,  he  found  his  way  from  the  study,  and  groped  through 
the  darkness  to  Buth. 

THE  END. 
Kxw  York,  October-December,  1888. 
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MIZPAH. 

"The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when. we  are  absent  one  from  an- 
other."—Gekbsis  xxxi.  49. 

I  KISSED  your  lips,  and  held  your  hands, 
And  said,  "  Farewell,"  and  went  away, 
Well  knowing  that  another  day 
Would  speed  you  forth  to  other  lands. 
And  clown  the  summer-scented  street 
I  heard  your  echoing  voice  repeat 
The  Hebrew  motto,  quaint  and  sweet, — 
"  Mizpah." 

A  thousand  miles  between  us  lay 

When  Autumn  passed,  in  lingering  flight. 
And  drenched  with  fragrant  dew  at  night 

The  woodland  fires  he  lit  by  day ; 
But,  all  the  golden  distance  through, 
From  you  to  me  and  me  to  you 
Went  out  the  tender  prayer  and  true, — 
"Mizpali." 

The  winter  night  falls  cold  and  bleak ; 

I  sit,  in  saddened  mood,  alone. 

And  listen  to  the  wind's  low  moan. 
And  hide  a  fear  I  dare  not  speak. 

For  you  are  far,  so  far  away. 

And  younger  lips  have  turned  to  clay  : 

Dear  love !  I  tremble  while  I  pray, 
"Mizpah." 

But  spring  shall  blossom  up  the  plain. 

And  Easter  lilies  scent  the  air. 

And  song-birds  riot  everywhere, 
And  heart  and  hope  grow  glad  again. 

Yet  still  my  nightly  prayer  shall  be. 

Though  swallows  build  or  swallows  flee. 

Until  my  love  come  back  to  me. 


And  when,  with  flowers  of  June,  you  come, 
And  face  to  face  again  we  stand. 
And  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand, 
O  love !  within  the  one  dear  home. 
We  shall  not  need  to  say  again, 
In  winter's  snow  or  summer's  rain. 
Till  death  shall  come  to  part  us  twain, 
"Mizpah." 

Homer  Oreene, 
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WHETHER — as  my  friend  Quillit,  himself  a  veteran  journalist, 
insists — I  was  "  bom  with  printer's  ink  on  my  fingers/'  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say.  I  only  know  that  I  took  to  the  press  as  naturally 
as  a  duck  takes  to  the  water.  I  was  hardly  past  the  melancholy  Jaques's 
first  stage  of  human  life  when  I  issued  a  family  paper^  each  copy  tran- 
scribed by  my  own  hand,  to  which  every  member  of  the  household  (in- 
eluding,  of  course,  the  youns  gentlemen  who  wished  to  stand  well  in  my 
sister's  eyes)  was  constrained  to  subscribe,  and  pay  in  advance.  What- 
ever honors  I  failed  to  secure  in  school  and  college  through  the  obtuse- 
ness  and  partiality  of  teachers,  I  easily  carried  off  a  "  double  first"  as 
editor  and  contributor  to  such  brilliant  periodicals  as  the  Boyf^  Bocme- 
rangy  the  Sophomore  Swagger&'y  the  Iota  Omihron  Secret  Dispaich,  and 
the  iJnhersUy  Quarterer, 

The  papers  and  magazines  which  came  into  my  Other's  house  were 
few  and  feeble,  compared  to  those  which  heap  up  my  own  library  table ; 
but  they  had  a  fascination  to  me  which  could  only  have  arisen  from 
some  such  latent  consciousness  as  that  which  led  Corrc^io  to  cry,  as  he 
stood  before  a  painting  of  Raphael,  ^'  I  too  am  a  jpainter  I"  I  almost 
learned  by  heart  Willis's  New  Mirror,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke's  Knick- 
erbocker,  and  Horace  Greeley's  New  Yorker.  The  religious  paper  was 
dry  enough  in  those  days,  when  the  editor  had  not  learned  to  spice  his 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  weekly  ration  with  a  judicious  admixture 
of  secularities,  but  my  journalistic  appetite  lubricated  even  this  to  the 
bolting-point.  An  Eklitor  was  a  more  interesting,  if  not  a  more  awful 
and  majestic,  being  than  a  President.  What  was  Polk  or  Tyler  or 
Fillmore  or  Pierce  beside  the  shambling  moon-faced  Greeley,  the 
courtly  and  chivalrio  Watson  Webb,  or  the  Little  Corporal  of  the  press, 
Henry  J.  Raymond  ?  Even  a  rather  disreputable  friendship  which  I 
contracted  at  an  early  age  with  an  Irish  reporter  was  a  source  of  pride 
to  me.  I  took  keen  satisfaction  in  acting  as  his  deputy,  and  thus 
securing  admission  to  places  and  privil^es  as  "  a  member  of  the  press." 
This  freedom  of  the  city  could  hardly  be  classed  among  "  stolen  waters," 
but  it  was  vastly  sweeter  than  if  "  purchased  with  a  large  sura."  A 
famous  magazinist  lived  on  the  next  block,  and  as  he  walked  slowly 
past  our  house  (for  he  was  then  beginning  to  break  in  health)  he  was 
to  me  a  creature  of  another  sphere  and  mould.  These  mighty  men  had 
actually  the  unrestricted  right  to  print  whatever  came  into  their  heads, 
and  held  the  keys  which  admitted  others  into  their  locked  ''  forms"  ! 

For  a  good  while,  however,  I  dared  not  dream  that  those  doors 
would  open  to  me.  And  when  at  last  I  "  tried  my  luck,"  the  selection 
was  maae  of  a  little  handkerchief  sheet  published  in  an  obscure  village 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  The  editor,  who 
printed  his  own  paper  on  a  hand-press,  was  glad  to  get  anything :  I  do 
not  think  that  '^  the  outside"  of  the  rural  press  was  then  obtained  ready- 
printed  by  a  syndicate  arrangement,  as  now.    So  I  wrote  him  letters 
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from  New  York,  tales,  essays,  and  poems,  which  lie  pressed  like  with- 
ered flowers  of  the  spring,  in  their  blurred  type  and  stained  paper,  in 
certain  old  scrap-books  yonder.  The  intensity  with  which  I  hung  over 
those  printed  words,  and  read  and  re-read  them,  and  wondered  whether 
they  would  not  make  me  famous,  has  had  no  parallel  since,  certainly 
none  as  respects  the  last  particular. 

I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  with  the  old  story,  how  the  bucolic 
press  ere  long  began  to  pall  upon  my  ambition,  and  I  ventured  into 
firesh  fields  and  pastures  new.  I  tried  a  struggling  literary  weekly 
with  a  "  short  story,'^  and  in  the  next  number  saw  it  accepted  in  the 
"Notices  to  Correspondents'^  with  a  ^complimentary  word: — in  those 
days  this  was  the  almost  exclusive  coin  in  which  contributors  were 
paid.  I  flew  higher.  I  got  two  fantastic  stories  into  a  Ladiet^  Book, 
and  an  eloquent  essay  into  the  Knickerbocker  itself.  Above  all,  I  found 
that  I  could  furnish  the  religioua  papers  with  acceptable  matter,  written 
from  what  was  to  me,  alas !  at  that  time  a  dramatically  religious  stand- 
point. With  entire  guilelessness  I  wrote  imaginary  experiences  and 
narratives,  till  I  was  startled  'to  find  one  of  the  latter  going  over  the 
world  as  a  genuine  statement  of  facts  in  a  published  sermon  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon. 

General  George  P.  Morris  was  then  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Home  Jovmai,  and  was  known  to  be  a  most  kindly  gentleman,  and, 
like  •his  partner,  M.r.  N.  P.  Willis,  to  have  lent  a  fnendly  hand  to 
many  a  literary  aspirant.  I  was  now  bold  enough  even  to  address 
him,  asking  for  ^advice  in  respect  to  a  journalistic  career,  and  received 
an  immediate  reply  inviting  me  to  call  at  his  office.  I  went  in  fear 
and  trembling,  but  not  without  hope  that  the  ereat  man  might  open 
up  some  royal  road  to  the  editorial  Olympus,  and  (I  confess  it)  secretly 
flattering  myself  that  perhaps  he  might  instate  me  at  once  in  the 
sanctum  of  the  HoTne  Journal.  He  received  me  in  what  seemed  rather 
an  unexcited  way,  and  proceeded  straight  to  business,  putting  me 
through  a  brief  catechism,  and  then  giving  me  advice,  whidi  I  suspect 
he  administered  according  to  a  formula  to  a  continuous  procession  of 
press-bitten  youths.  It  was,  that  if  I  was  determined  to  be  a  journal- 
ist I  must  be  willing  to  "  begin  at  the  bottom,''  and  *^  take  hold  any- 
where.'' It  was  sound  advice,  as  I  have  since  found  when  looking  at 
the  matter  from  his  stand-point  for  the  benefit  of  ingenious  youths  who 
occupied  what  had  once  been  my  own.  The  prescription  was  an  eflect- 
ual  one,  as  many  a  doctor's  is,  by  not  being  taken.  I  went  out  minua 
one  more  dream  of  my  young  life,  and  soon  had  left  it  in  the  dim 
background  for  other  work,  whose  "  bottom,"  though  I  had  to  b^n 
there,  did  not  look  quite  so  underground  and  grimy. 

Of  course  my  fingers  kept  rubbing  off  their  printer's  ink  on  the 
white  sheets  of  the  press,  and  I  tasted  the  sweets  of  journalism  as  a 
recreation  ¥^thout  feeling  the  pressure  of  its  drudgery.  And  by  and 
by  the  unexpected  call  came,  as  it  sometimes  will,  to  begin  at  the  top, 
and  to  take  nold  at  a  definite  somewhere.  It  was  not  a  venr  brilliant 
offer,  nor  did  it  promise  to  raise  me  among  the  Olympians  of  the  press* 
But  I  was  just  tJben  changing  my  residence  and  occupation  for  sanitary 
reasons,  and  ihe  invitation  sturred  up  the  embers  which  had  slumbered 
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siiioe  Gteiieral  Morris  threw  that  panfiil  of  ashes  over  them.  Whypot 
have  an  editorial  episode  in  my  somewhat  miscellaneous  life?  Why 
not  follow  this  unlooked-for  opening  into  that  allurine  wonder-world, 
on  whose  outside  I  had  stood  so  wistfully  in  youth,  and  see  for  myself 
what  it  was  like?  Besides,  this  was  one  of  the  papers  which  I  used  to 
see,  and  try  to  read,  at  my  father's  house  &om  earliest  boyhood.  I  had 
a  peculiar  veneration  and  affed^ion  for  the  sturdy  old  sheet,  and  had  been 
brought  up  to  look  upon  its  editors  as  the  most  &vored  of  men,  so  that 
it  av^ened  a  childlike  pride  to  think  of  myself  as  occupying  the  same 
lofly  tripod. 

And  thus  it  was  that,  ^^  as  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  place  where  was  a  den,"  as  old  Bunyan 
might  still  have  written  if  he  had  been  called  to  write  aa  Editor's 
Proeress.  For,  though  a  sanctum  to  the  outside  world,  to  the  editorial 
mind  his  room  will  present  itself  in  the  mystic  and  miscellaneous  sig- 
nificance of  that  word  '^  den."  It  is  anything  except  a  sanctuary  from 
the  world  to  the  average  editor,  but  rather  a  sally-port  for  daily,  weekly, 
or  monthly  raids  upon  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  thinking  of  those  majestic 
and  shadowy  persona^  who  direct  by  telephone,  from  the  depths  of 
softly-lighted  and  penumed  chambers,  the  movemeots  of  great  dailies, 
— ^prophets  of  Xhorassan  who  are  chicKfly  awful  because  they  keep  their 
&ces  veiled.  The  ordinary  work-a-day  editor,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
feels  himself  in  the  world,  and  his  office  is  where  the  world-surf  breaks 
all  about  his  feet.  The  word  "  den,"  too,  suggests  a  place  where  the 
conventionalities  of  life  may  be  relaxed  to  a  degree  not  applicable  to 
an  ^'  office,"  and  the  slight  difference  between  literary  and  littery  can  be 
ignored.  Or,  if  the  idea  of  a  retreat  is  still  maintained,  it  is  in  the 
sense  of  a  "  growlery,"  where  one  can  betake  his  wounded  spirit  from 
the  combined  assaults  of  publisher  and  public. 

We  are  all  fiuniliar  with  the  symbolical  figure  in  the  old  almanacs, 
representing  a  man's  body  as  dominated  by  the  twelve  constellations 
according  to  the  astrolc^ers.  The  poor  fellow  stands  in  the  centre  of 
what  look  like  elongated  needles  diverging  from  a  dozen  tormentors 
to  every  section  of  his  anatomy.  The  Archer  is  shooting  him  in  the 
thighs,  the  Bull  is  goring  him  in  the  neck,  the  Lion  is  thrusting  a  lance 
into  his  heart,  the  Goat  is  prancing  for  a  dash  at  his  legs,  the  Crab  is 
sidling  towards  his  breast,  the  Scales  are  hanging  beside  his  *^  reins," 
like  Shylock's  beside  Antonio's,  and  a  forlorn  Vii^in  is  seated  in  deter- 
mined siege  on  the  other  side.  The  Waterman  is  apparently  tapping 
him  for  dropsy,  the  Ram  is  leaping  over  his  head,  the  Fishes  are  fiounder- 
ing  under  his  feet,  and  the  Twins  seem  to  be  wrestling  as  to  which  shall 
mat  get  on  his  shoulder.  In  this  zodiacal  aspect  and  dilemma  does  the 
Editor  loom  before  my  retrospective  mind,  as  the  cushion  of  innumer- 
able pins,  and  as  the  objective  point  of  a  round  robin  of  general  antago- 
nism. I  do  not  undertake  to  locate  the  constellations  of  the  editorial 
firmament,  nor  to  say  which  one  hits  him  hardest  in  the  heart  or  the 
arms  or  the  knees  or  the  digestive  organs,  which  tramples  most  upon 
his  brain,  and  which  muddies  his  feet.  But  as  he  withdraws  to  his  den 
I  think  I  can  hear  him,  after  the  manner  of  David  Copperfield's  old- 
do'  dealer,  crying  out,  "  Oh  my  eyes  and  limbs !"  and  at  anotJier  time, 
ToL.  XLIIL— 16 
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"  Oh  my  luDgs  and  liver !"  and  at  still  another,  ^^Oh  my  heart  on  fire  P* 
and  sometimes  in  a  general  way,  "  Oh  goixK),  goroo !"  But  if  you  were 
to  follow  these  converging  lines,  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  would  lead  up 
to  the  publisher  and  another  to  the  printer,  one  to  the  contributor  and 
another  to  the  advertiser,  while,  like  a  second  Winkelried,  he  gathers  a 
whole  sheaf  of  lances  into  his  breast  from  the  hands  of  .the  public  and 
"  esteemed  contemporaries." 

At  any  rate,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  *^  rightly  divide"  my  subject 
better  than  by  taking  a  glance  of  retrospection  along  those  various 
lines. 

The  relation  of  the  editor  to  his  "  proprietor"  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  any  other  business  agent,  for  instance,  that  of  a 
clergyman  to  the  trustees  who  have  called  him  to  minister  to  their  souls. 
First  of  all,  he  must  make  the  business  a  financial  success.  He  must 
pay  expenses.  Not  only  cannot  the  pastor  "  eat  souls,"  but  the  trustees 
do  not  find  that  souls  are  legal  tender  in  the  exchanges  of  an  unspiritual 
world.  The  question  of  dividends  is  ever  before  the  editor,  staring  upon 
him  like  an  interrogation-point  in  the  face  of  every  stockholder  and 
director.  If  he  maintains  his  independence  and  int^rity  under  this 
silent  siege,  he  does  well.  If  he  comes  out  with  a  shred  of  his  chivalrio 
ideal,  he  is  one  of  the  race  of  heroes,  or  perhaps  martyrs, — or  else  has 
lighted  on  one  of  the  few  places  in  this  world  which  are  impervious  to 
the  philosopher's  stone  that  would  turn  all  things  into  gold. 

Nowhere  does  the  stockholder's  arrow  touch  the  editor  in  a  tenderer 
place  than  in  his  relations  with  the  Advertiser.  To  secure  this  person- 
age is  as  much  a  question  of  life  and  death  as  for  the  Homeric  heroes 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  gods.  In  the  business  manager's  eye  the 
subscriber  is  all  very  well,  but  he  *^  cottons"  to  the  advertiser.  There 
are  journals  of  high  pretension,  whose  lavish  outlay  of  money  for  con- 
tributions (or,  rather,  for  contributors)  is  simply  calculated  with  a  view 
to  providing  a  subscription-list  as  a  basis  for  a  lucrative  advertising 
patronage.  Thus  the  "  ads"  are  apt  to  become  little  "  silver  shrines," 
and  the  business  manager  to  be  a  Demetrius  who  is  very  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  "  the  craft  by  which  he  gets  his  gain ;"  and  the  editor 
will  be  apt  to  hear  an  Ephesian  *^  uproa?'  if  he  prove  uncomfortably 
scrupulous.  Even  if  he  is  able  personally  to  resist  this  particular 
serpent  which  assails  journalistic  virtue,  he  will  not  fail  to  have  his 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  considerably  enlarged  when  he  comes  to  see 
the  journalistic  Eden  from  the  inside,  and  to  "  read  between  the  lines," 
and  to  detect  the  "  reading  notice"  in  its  varied  and  subtle  forms.  If  he 
once  yields,  he  will  find  the  advertiser  to  be  the  original  of  that  &bled 
camel  at  the  little  tailor's  shop-window,  whose  nose  was  the  entering 
wedge  of  his  whole  body,  hump  and  hind  legs  included. 

He  will  become  cognizant,  also,  of  that  unique  and  mysterious 
power,  the  advertising  agent,  whose  picturesque  varieties  of  personality 
are  paralleled  only  by  the  l^islative  lobbyist, — from  the  suave  and 
cultivated  n^otiator  between  the  press  and  the  book-trade  or  the  large 
mercantile  houses,  to  the  seedy  and  needy  dealer  in  magical  proposals 
for  making  everybody  healthy  or  for  making  everybody  rich.  For  the 
most  part,  these  men  are  exceptionally  quiet  and  insinuating.     But  I 
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recall  one  phenomenal  individual^  whose  first  advent  into  the  outer 
office  brought  me  out  in  alarm  lest  I  should  find  my  employees  taken 
by  the  throat  And  I  never  could  get  over  the  impression  that  a  small 
riot,  or  anarchist  demonstration,  must  be  going  on  there.  He  was  a 
veritable  Boythom  in  his  stentorian  tones  and  exaggerated  language  and 
in  the  tempestuous  atmosphere  which  seemed  to  attend  him.  One  would 
suppose  that  everybody  was  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  that  all  business- 
men were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  that  trade  was  invariably  dull, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  give  the  whole  thing  up  and 
abandon  the  world  in  disgust  A  novice  would  have  been  apt  to  think 
also  that  he  was  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  employers  right  and  left 
and  was  a  most  unsafe  and  injudicious  go-between.  \But  I  was  obliged 
to  accept  the  testimony  that  he  was  not  only  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but 
one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  successful  men  in  his  line. 

I  suppose  it  is  only  in  small  establishments,  like  that  of  the 
EnUgldenerj  that  the  editor  feels  the  jar  and  trample  of  the  printing- 
press,  or  is  conscious  of  any  malign  influence  upon  him  of  that  great 
nineteenth-century  constellation.  But  I  found  myself  in  the  position 
of  a  literary  stoker,  with  the  jaws  of  an  insatiable  engine  always  gaping 
red- mouthed  for  my  scraps  of  copy.  At  first  it  was  a  source  of  nervous 
anxiety,  which  anected  my  dreams  at  night,  lest  I  should  not  have 
enough  to  feed  its  ravenous  maw.  But  I  soon  learned  that  the  only 
trouble  was  quite  the  other  way, — how  to  dispose  of  my  accumulated 
fuel  and  fodder,  and  how  to  stuff  a  quart  of  copy  into  a  pint  measure 
of  space. 

1  had  no  experience  of  strikes,  and  "  the  walking  delegate'*  was  not 
vet  stepping  westward.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  printers  might 
be  knights,  and  that  to  every  one  who  doeth  not  well  the  boycott  lieth 
at  the  door.  Perhaps  our  establishment  was  too  insignificant  for  the 
typographical  chivalry  to  break  a  lance  over.  Protobly  my  leading 
printers,  composed  of  a  single  family,  which  had  printed  the  Enligktener 
for  two  or  tnree  generations,  were  too  old-fashioned  to  know  or  care 
about  these  foreign  and  new-fangled  notions.  The  intense  conservatism 
of  the  paper  had  rubbed  itself  into  their  very  blood.  My  foreman  was 
a  veritable  Tim  Linkinwater,  in  his  fidelity  to  the  concern.  There  was, 
however,  a  small  and  shifting  force  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who 
afforded  interesting  studies  of  the  typical  type-setter.  I  used  some- 
times, in  hot  weather,  to  move  my  writing-materials  from  my  stifling 
den  to  a  retired  and  breezy  comer  of  the  printing-room,  where  I  could 
look  over  the  roofs  and  chimney-pots  of  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time 
watch  the  busy,  clicking  scene  around  me. 

I  doubt  whether  human  nature  differentiates  anywhere  into  as  origi- 
nal and  Bohemian  forms  as  among  the  inky  tribe.  The  printer  wno 
shall  be  available  for  head-work  as  well  as  finger-work  must  have  con- 
siderable intelligence,  and  one  finds  no  lack  of  incipient  Greeleys  and 
Howellses  and  Mark  Twains  at  the  cases.  I  remember  a  little  Jew, 
apparently  of  good  family,  who  was  taking  a  turn  at  the  craft,  very 
much  as  a  German  prince  might,  to  complete  his  education.  Others, 
who  by  brains  and  cultivation  were  competent  for  a  less  mechanical 
occupation,  seemed  to  have  drifted  into  this  as  a  semi-literary  vaga- 
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bondage,  the  printer's  life  being  a  sort  of  centaur  link  between  letters 
and  mechanics.  Alas !  thereby  usoally  hung  a  tale,  whose  reoord  was 
scored  at  the  dram-shop.  For  the  walking  del^ate  whose  visits  to 
the  press-room  are  most  to  be  feared  is  the  demijohn,  especially  after 
holioays  and  Sundays. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  my  connection  with  the  printing-office 
was  through  the  "  devil,''  as  he  scuttled  to  and  fro  with  proof  and  copy, 
as  sublimely  indifferent  to  the  contents  of  either  as  if  they  were  ccxds 
for  the  stove.  For  that  matter,  the  whole  establishment  was.  I  never 
got  over  the  superb  impassiveness  of  the  type-setter's  mind  to  the 
quality  of  the  matter  which  passed  so  nimbly  through  his  fingers  and 
yet  so  numbly  through  his  brain.  An  oration  which  had  moved 
thousands,  or  an  editorial  which  its  author  felt  ought  to  do  so,  a  story 
of  "  Haggard"  sensationality,  the  most  melting  verses,  the  most  start- 
ling announcements  of  world-upsetting  news,  seemed  to  turn  to  dust 
unaer  his  impartial  and  disenchanting  fingers,  and  to  cause  no  more 
ripple  on  his  stolid  face  than  the  latest  insurance  advertisement,  the 
weekly  column  of  industrial  statistics,  or  Miss  Lydia  Pinkham's  im- 
memorial smile  and  story.  It  is  rather  chilling  for  the  able  editor  to 
overhear  the  passionless  and  undeviating  monotone  with  which  the 
proof-reader  mumbles  his  choicest  periods,  with  a  total  ignoring  of  sense 
or  inflection  or  connection  or  transition.  Well  if  it  teaches  him  a 
lesson  of  humility,  and  reminds  him  that  all  these  mica-heaps  of 
journalism  are  but  "  words,  words,  words,"  now,  and  must  soon  be 
only  heaps  of  indistinguishable  dust. 

The  ^roall  editor's  relation  to  the  proof-reader,  by  the  way,  is  not 
without  acuteness  to  a  sensitive  mind.  There  are  plenty  of  approved 
manuals  and  undoubted  rules  of  punctuatioiY,  but  it  still  holds  true  that 
in  this  fine  art  every  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Every  editor  will 
have  his  pet  "points,"  and  every  printer  will  have  his  incorrigible 
habits, — perhap  we  may  say  the  former  will  have  his  sins  of  com- 
mission, and  the  latter  his  sins  of  omission.  And  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  peace,  except  by  a  compromise.  The  fact  is,  that  the  modem 
printer  will  not  put  in  one  jot  or  tittle  more  of  punctuation  than  he  is 
forced  to.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  nice  distinctions  of  colon  and 
semicolon  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  hard  to  get  in  a  su^;e8tive 
dash  any  more,  even  in  place  of  the  nearly  obsolete  parenthesis.  Periods 
and  commas  have  it  all  to  themselves,  which  is  very  much  as  if  the 
chess-board  were  restricted  to  kings  and  pawns,  ^d  as  journalism 
grows  older,  even  the  comm&s  are  dropping  out,  like  an  old  man's  teeth. 
A  sentence  in  my  daily  paper  will  sometimes  wind  me  up  so  that  I  have 
to  go  back  and  unravel  it,  or  will  put  me  so  out  of  breath  that  I  am  fain 
to  rest  before  attacking  the  next.  Happy  the  writer,  if  he  be  at  once 
accurate  and  sensitive,  who  may  see  the  last  revision  of  his  proof.  The 
sense  of  the  irretrievable  nowhere  comes  over  the  soul,  this  side  of  the 
grave,  so  overwhelmingly  as  when  one  sees  a  "  not"  left  out,  or  a  care- 
fully-chosen word  twist^  into  a  ludicrous  ineptitude,  on  the  morning 
afl^r  publication.  The  long  lists  of  erraia  which  used  to  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  press  would  be  of  no  more  use  in  this  flying 
age  than  a  detachment  of  French  troops  aft^  Waterloo. 
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And  yet  ihe  trouble  is  not  all  on  one  side.  I  remember  sitting  one 
evening  at  a  table  in  the  Union  League  Club,  where  Horace  Greeley 
was  writing  an  editorial.  As  he  finished  the  pages,  he  pushed  them 
just  where  they  fell  under  my  eye.  Long  and  despairingly  did  I  scan 
mose  rudimentary  hints  of  English  wor£,  those  misleading  trails  of 
letters,  that  phantasmagory  of  impish  and  crazy  chirography.  And  I 
sighed  in  pity  for  the  Champollion  of  the  printing-room,  who  must 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics  in  time  for  the  next  morning's  Tribune. 
Moreover,  the  late  Richard  Grant  White  was  led  to  coin  a  new  word 
— ^^  heterophony*' — ^to  describe  the  tendency  of  the  most  wide-awake 
writers  to  put  down  words  quite  different  from  those  which  are  in 
their  minds.  An  intelligent  printer  has  testified  that  authors  have 
come  to  him  ready  to  make  affidavit  that  they  had  not  written  a  certain 
word,  or  written  it  in  a  certain  way,  and  were  completely  "crushed'' 
by  being  shown  their  own  manuscript.  I  speak  of  this  as  only  a 
sinele,  and  perhaps  an  extreme,  illustration  of  the  "  slips  of  the  pen" 
which  a  competent  proof-reader  will  detect,  and  for  whose  correction  a 
writer  (who  is  generally  unconscious  of  his  obligation)  cannot  be  too 
grateful. 

But  I  have  forgotten  my  printer's  devil,  or  have  left  him  shivering 
in  the  lobby.  By  the  way,  all  may  not  know  the  origin  of  this  ill- 
omened  name,  which  has  probably  been  responsible  for  more  execrable 
jokes  and  damnable  puns  than  any  other  member  of  the  lingual  family. 
The  famous  old  Aldus  Manutius,  the  Venetian  printer,  took  into  his 
employment  a  little  blackamoor,  left  behiud  by  a  merchant-vessel. 
Whereupon  there  went  forth  a  report  in  the  city  that  this  disciple  of 
Faust  was  aided  by  a  familiar  imp.  To  save  himself,  "  printer  to  the 
Holy  Church,"  Aldus  brought  out  the  bov  and  bade  the  superstitious 
citizens  take  a  good  look  at  "the  printers  devil,"  and  pinch  him  if 
they  doubted  his  flesh -and -blood  reality.  Thenceforth  the  name 
attached  itself  to  this  position,  irrespective  of  color, — I  may  say,  too, 
irrespective  of  age,  or  of  any  other  distinguishing  quality  than  the  mere 
function  of  printing-office  fag  and  go-between. 

My  brief  editorial  experience  brought  me  in  contact  with  a  hetero- 
geneous assortment,  a  Falstaff's  regiment,  of  these  intermediaries,  fol- 
lowing one  another  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  procession,  and  yet  with  such 
marked  variations  and  personalities  that  they  would  alone  furnish 
material  for  a  magazine  article.  Most  of  them  were  small  bojrs  in  the 
very  babyhood  of  the  profession, — some  of  them  as  thoroughly  typical 
boys  as  Daniel  Quilp's  sub-devil,  to  whom  it  was  more  natural  to  stand 
on  his  head  than  on  his  feet, — whose  safe  transmission  of  proof  and 
manuscript  was  a  perpetual  miracle.  There  was  one  whom  I  some- 
times watched  from  the  window,  in  a  mingled  agony  of  apprehension 
lest  his  precious  freight  should  miscarry,  and  of  curious  conjecture  as  to 
the  devious  paths  by  which  he  would  ultimately  reach  the  neighboring 
printer's  door.  The  small  fortune  which  some  of  these  boys  must  have 
mvested  at  the  apple-woman's  and  the  peanut-man's,  whose  stands 
waylaid  them  on  the  route,  was  a  key  to  many  a  profound  problem  of 
labor  and  capital.  Some  form  of  refreshment  and  confection  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  sustain  their  weary  limbs  from  morning  till  night,  un- 
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less  when  the  ill-concealed  cigarette  revealed  a  still  higher  flight  of  the 
refreshmenting  ambition. 

There  was  one  Irish  boy,  named  Duflfy,  whom  I  found  to  be  not  so 
mnch  young  as  stunted.  I  recall  vividly  the  utterly  green  and  apolo- 
getic way  in  which  he  sidled  into  my  office  and  asked  in  his  pathetic 
little  brogue,  "  Hev  yiz  ony  proof,  zur?"  He  never  seemed  to  be  sure 
that  I  would  not  box  him  on  the  ears,  or  kick  him  out  of  the  room,  or 
at  least  swear  at  him.  It  told  a  sorrowful  tale  of  a  joyless  and  boyless 
youth.  One  day  I  discovered  the  poor  fellow  bleeding  at  the  nose  like 
a  hydrant.  He  told  me  that  he  sometimes  bled  so  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Happening  to  have  a  magic  remedy  (this  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment, but  my  doctor's  prescription  for  my  own  boy),  I  gave  him  some, 
and  liiought  no  more  of  it,  for  just  at  that  time  he  was  promoted  to  the 
case.  Going  into  the  printing-room  some  time  after,  I  hardly  recog- 
nized the  little  fellow.  He  had  actually  begun  to  grow,  he  had  a  color 
in  his  face,  and  a  fine  down  was  appearing  on  his  cheek  and  upper  lip. 
He  told  me  that  the  remedy  had  proved  instantly  and  permanently 
effectual.     The  child  had  actually  been  bleeding  to  death. 

My  devils  were  of  assorted  ages.  One  shaky  and  blossom-faced 
Hibernian  was  old  enough  to  be  my  father.  Another  was  a  mere 
baby.  There  was  a  deliberate  youth  with  considerable  shirt-collar,  who 
came  in  the  intervals  of  educational  type-setting,  with  whom  I  had 
many  a  little  chat  on  literary  topics.  He  was,  I  think,  a  graduate  of  the 
City  College,  and  had  read  quite  extensively  and  critically  in  English 
literature.  But  the  most  interesting  of  these  "  familiars"  was  a  pale, 
pathetic  man  of  about  thirty,  who  came  in  like  a  ghost  and  vanished 
as  silently, — while  there,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  so  still  that  I 
would  be  apt  to  forget  his  presence.  There  were  marks  of  a  finer  feel- 
ing in  him  than  in  any  of  the  goblin  procession.  He  was  very  seedy, 
though  not  untidy,  and  looked  poor  and  sickly.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  "  with  a  history.''  But  I  never  succeeded  in  drawing  him  out 
till  one  day  I  discovered,  accidentally,  that  he  was  a  man  of  family.  At 
least,  he  had  been.  But,  in  a  weary  way,  the  poor  fellow  confessed 
that  his  wife  had  left  him, — whether  on  account  of  the  drinking-habits 
whose  ruinous  traces  were  unmistakable  in  his  appearance,  I  did  not 
inquire,  or  whether  her  previous  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
taking  to  drink.  But  she  had  left  a  little  daughter  with  him,  and  it 
was  for  her  sake  that  he  was  struggling  to  overcome  his  weakne&s,  and 
was  glad  to  take  a  boy's  work  and  wages  to  keep  the  wee  thing  from 
absolute  want.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  her  his  tongue  became 
loosed,  his  countenance  lighted  up,  and  his  whole  manner  changed. 
One  day  he  drew  out  his  shabby  pocket-book  and  showed  me  her 
picture,  the  only  treasure  it  contained.  He  thenceforth  took  an  interest 
in  me  because  I  was  interested  in  her,  and  a  single  inquiry  about  her 
was  sufficient  to  brighten  his  whole  day.  It  made  me  realize  what 
tender  spots  and  better  aspirations  may  be  lying  perdu  in  the  unlikeliest 
breast,  and  what  gentle  lights  may  be  playing  on  the  hidden  background 
of  the  most  impassive,  and  even  the  sternest,  countenance.  Perhaps 
what  I  took  for  vacancy  in  the  expression  of  my  "  poor  devil,"  as  he 
eat  waiting  for  copy,  really  arose  from  the  fact  that  his  thoughts  were 
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£u*  away  in  that  dingy  room,  with  the  one  ray  of  sunshine  which 
relieved  his  chilled  and  eclipsed  existence.  And  many  a  vision  I  had 
of  his  return  at  night  to  the  bright  little  being  to  whom  he  was, 
doubtless,  not  only  the  dearest  and  best  but  the  grandest  of  fathers. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  an  experience  of  mine  which  perhaps  is 
common  to  others  who  are  suddenly  drawn  from  obscurity  into  a  posi- 
tion where  their  name  and  address  become  widely  known  as  men  who 
are  getting  on  in  the  world.  My  office  door  for  a  time  admitted 
another,  and  a  still  less  reputable,  procession.  It  seemed  as  if  all  my 
dead-b^t  and  demoralized  friends  of  former  years  were  finding  me  out 
and  were  bent  on  renewing  the  acquaintance.  I  was  a  '^  fresh  field  and 
pasture  neV  for  their  industrious  laziness,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
claim  on  the  score  of  old  associations.  It  was  quite  a  revelation  to  find 
how  many  of  the  "  old  boys"  had  gone  to  the  bad,  and  how  many  were 
moved  to  step  in  and  congratulate  me  on  my  position,  suddenly  recol- 
lecting, as  they  were  leaving,  that  I  could  greatly  accommodate  them 
with  a  small  loan  just  then, — which,  of  course,  they  never  remembered 
to  return  and  pay.  I  never  failed  to  recognize  their  object  at  a  glance, 
and  was  willing  to  pay  toll  to  Auld  Lang  Syne  for  once,  and  as  the 
surest  way  to  see  their  faces  no  more. 

And  yet  it  was  sometimes  very,  very  sad.  There  was  one  with 
whom  I  had  played  as  a  boy  in  the  sweet  fields  of  the  country,  though 
he  himself  was  a  city  boy,  the  pet  and  prospective  heir  of  well-to-do 
relations.  In  later  years  he  had  develof^  into  a  conspicuous  "  ladies' 
man,"  always  to  be  seen  dangjing  at  the  side  of  the  Broadway  belles, 
when  the  fashionable  thing  was  to  promenade  and  flirt  upon  that  pave 
in  the  afternoons.  One  day  he  entered  my  office.  If  his  hair  and 
shape  had  not  been  unmistakable,  I  should  not  have  believed  that  this 
dissipated  and  dilapidated  figure,  though  bearing  itself  with  some  of 

the  old  jaunty  and  cavalier  air,  was  really  the  remains  of  W .     It 

was  plain  that  he  was  already  of  the  tramp,  trampish. 

But  all  my  experiences  of  this  kind  were  as  nothing  to  one  brief 
interview,  which  has  left,  the  world  darker,  and  life  sadder,  ever  since. 
The  door  opened  one  day  and  admitted  a  man  who  had  "tramp" 
written  upon  every  line  of  his  pock-marked  face  and  on  every  thread 
of  his  glossy  and  discolored  clothes.  The  unequivocal  smell  of  the 
tramp  was  upon  him,  as  of  the  odors  of  whiskey-dives  and  old-clo'- 
shops  mingled  with  those  of  station-houses  and  old  barns,  and  of  every- 
thing except  clean  water.  And  yet  even  he  made  a  pretence  of  wearing 
gloves,  ana  retained  a  shabby-genteel  trace  of  better  days.  He  stepped 
nimbly  up  to  me,  calling  me  by  my  first  name  in  its  most  familiar  form, 
and  offered  to  shake  my  hand.  On  my  not  appearing  to  notice  the 
overture,  he  smilingly  remarked  that  perhaps  I  aid  not  recollect  him, 
pulling  out  a  dirty  card  from  a  still  more  forbidding  wallet.  But  my 
attention  was  fully  fixed  on  him  now,  and  I  did  not  need  to  look  at  the 
name.  I  sat  in  a  sort  of  a  dream,  the  old  looks  and  tones  and  a  score 
of  little  personal  traits  coming  back  to  me  as  through  a  mist,  while  the 
bitter  truth  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  that  my  old  coll^  mate 

Gteoi^  D stood  before  me.     He  was  in  those  days  one  of  the 

youngest,  most  blithesome,  and  most  popular  of  the  boys,  a  splendid 
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mrusidan,  ihe  wit  of  oar  circle,  to  whom  I  was  drawn  bj  congenial 
literary  testes  and  turn  of  mind. 

He  went  on,  of  course,  with  a  story  of  "  bad  luck,"  and  of  sickness 
from  which  he  was  just  recovering,  having  thereby  lost  his  fine  position 
on  the  Herald  staflF;  but  he  was  expecting  to  resume  work  on  another 
paper  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  the  mean  while  would  be  "  pretty  hard 
up"  till  his  pay  began  to  come  in,  etc.,  etc.  I  gave  little  attention  to 
the  old  story,  and  at  last  stopped  him  by  saying,  "  Yes,  Greorge,  I  know 
you ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  know  how  you  forged  your  father's  name 
just  after  Commencement,  and  how  you  swindled  our  old  mathematical 
professor  of  a  handsome  sum  in  later  years,  and  how  your  career  has 
Deen  one  great  fraud,  rendering  you  a  fugitive  from  place  to  place,  and 
making  you  what  I  now  see, — a  vagabond."  I  shall  never  forget  the 
ghastly  look  which  passed  over  his  debauched  and  scarred  face,  as  he 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  himself  through  my  eyes.  And  then  I 
went  on  in  a  diflFerent  tone,  to  plead  with  the  man  for  his  own  soul. 
God  had  sent  him  once  more  across  my  path  in  the  eternities,  and  I 
must  make  one  desperate  effort  to  awaken  any  yet  unkilled  germ  of 
manhood.  I  need  not  tell  what  I  said ;  I  hardly  knew  myself,  nor 
could  I  distinctly  recall  it  now :  only,  I  wanted  to  make  him  under- 
stand how  far,  far  down  in  the  abyss  he  was,  and  yet  how  there  was  a 
return  even  for  him,  because  there  was  One  who  was  mighty  to  save, 
and  who  could  both  lift  and  hold  him  up.  I  let  him  know  how  it 
broke  my  very  heart  to  see  him, — ^and  how  much  more  must  that  Great 
Heart  yearn  over  him  !  Of  course  I  did  not  withhold  money,  for  the 
sake  of  old  fraternity,  and  as  a  pledge  that  my  advice  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  help  of  which,  God  knows,  he  was  in  sore 
enough  need.  During  all  this  time  he  stood  like  one  who  had  been 
stunned,  and  yet  was  intently  listening  and  thinking.  The  whole  scene 
was  probably  as  strange  and  unexpected  to  him  as  to  myself.  Then  he 
turned  silently  upon  his  heel,  ana  walked  out  with  a  far  different  step 
and  mood  from  the  "  confidence"  manner  in  which  he  had  entered.  It 
were  difficult  to  hope  that  he  turned  his  footsteps  into  a  better  way. 
But  for  once  the  murky  atmosphere  in  which  he  bad  enveloped  his  soul 
was  riven,  and  there  had  been  set  before  him  hell  and  heaven. 

The  editor's  relations  with  the  Contributor  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  editorial  life.  The  discovery  that  there 
is  ever  so  small  a  market  for  literary  wares  is  sufficient  to  insure  an 
immediate  and  steady  set  of  the  inky  current.  The  whole  army  of  Un- 
suocess  will  turn  as  one  man  to  this  new  possibility.  I  received  manu- 
scripts already  yellowed  by  time,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  having 
"  swimg  around  the  circle"  of  journalism.  It  does  not  do  for  an  editor 
to  have  much  imagination,  and  he  must  sternly  repress  his  sympathies 
if  he  would  live,  either  personally  or  officially.  Perhaps  his  first 
crucial  test  of  fitness  to  survive  is,  whether  he  has  the  capability  of 
saying  "  no."  His  weakness  in  this  direction  came  near  to  wrecking 
the  "  cynical"  Thackeray.  He  used  to  call  the  little  notes  and  personal 
appeals  and  touching  stories  which  accompanied  articles  "  the  thorns 
in  his  editorial  cushion."  It  is  not  so  hard  to  decline  the  overtures  of 
the  seedy  bore,  who  lays  before  you  a  pile  of  time-stained  manuscript 
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ameUing  villanously  of  stale  tobacco,  or  even  the  pompous  and  verbose 
communicatioDS  of  distinguished  personages,  whose  very  success  in 
other  directions  has  unfitted  them  to  write  for  the  press.  But  what 
can  you  do  when  a  sickly  and  threadbare  young  woman,  with  innutrition 
and  weariness  in  her  fisice  and  thin  voice,  modestly  but  eagerly  submits 
her  "  unavailable''  poems  and  sketches  ?  What  but  to  do  as  Thackeray 
almost  ruined  himself  by  doing,  and  as  the  more  opulent  Dickens  was 
able  to  do  without  bankruptcy, — ^buy  the  manuscripts  and  lay  them 
tenderly  away  in  the  waste-basket?  It  will  be  long  enough  before 
President  Cleveland  will  succeed  in  convincing  his  constituency  that 
"  it  is  for  the  people  to  support  the  government,  and  not  for  the  govern- 
ment to  support  the  people/'  But  it  will  be  longer  before  the  public 
oomprehenos  that  a  periodical  cannot  be  conduct^  on  the  principle  of 
a  charitable  society.  Its  own  buyers  deal  with  it  on  the  commercial 
basis  of  quid  pro  quo,  and  accordingly  its  purchases  must  be  r^ulated 
by  the  same  tried  and  unsentimental  method. 

The  editor  will  learn  a  good  deal  about  woman, — ^her  needs  and 
wrongs,  if  not  her  rights.  He  will  not  always  see  her  on  her  most 
amiable  side,  and  will  sometimes  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage  when 
exposed  at  close  quarters  to  the  bare  bodkin  of  her  tongue.  The  gifted 
authoress  of  the  sweetest  and  womanliest  prose  or  poetry  may  unex- 
pectedly develop  into  a  virago,  threatening  him  with  lawsuits  and  the 
visits  of  her  gentlemen  friends.  He  will  be  amazed  at  the  Bohemian 
capabilities  of  the  female  of  this  age,  her  capacity  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, to  live  anywhere,  and  to  turn  her  hand  to  anything.  I  recall  a 
typical  instance  of  a  mysterious  woman,  who  was  always  ready  to  do 
hack-work  of  any  kind,  but  who  never  seemed  to  have  any  fixed  ad- 
dress, hailing  now  from  a  district  post-oflBce  in  New  York,  and  now 
fix)m  an  out-of-town  village,  and  again  from  Washington  or  some 
other  remote  city.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  heard  of  her  living 
alone  by  herself  in  an  obscure  suburb,  where  the  tramps  locked  her 
into  her  own  coal-hole,  ate  her  breakfast,  and  carried  off  what  little  she 
had  of  worldly  store. 

This  woman,  of  course,  was  a  "  Mrs."  The  editor  soon  marvels  to 
find  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  the  literary  woman  is  the  evolution 
of  unfortunate  matrimony.  Sometimes  there  has  been  an  early  widow- 
hood, and  the  young  mother  is  left  to  struggle  for  the  life  of  her  little 
ones,  and  so  she  falls  back  upon  her  early  tastes  and  studies,  and 
perhaps  develops  a  latent  vein  of  available  literary  talent.  But  more 
oft^n  the  husband  has  not  died,  but  has  turned  out  a  good-for-nothing. 
Well  for  her  if  he  has  disappeared,  or  deserted  her,  or  if  she  has  shaken 
him  off  in  the  divorce  courts.  But  I  fear  that  the  cases  are  too  many 
where  the  heroic  woman  has  to  support  him  in  his  sloth  or  dissipation, 
or  thinks  she  must.  The  truth  is  that  she  loves  him,  and  is  either 
blind  to  his  fiiults,  or  insists  upon  r^arding  them  as  she  would  a  hump- 
backed or  epileptic  child.  One  dapper  little  "  gent"  whom  I  remember, 
with  a  slight  moustache  and  a  dudisn  cane,  seemed  to  have  no  business 
except  to  call  at  the  treasurer's  desk  and  draw  his  wife's  balances.  How 
much  of  them  ever  went  into  her  hands  was  always  a  debatable  question 
in  my  own  and  the  book-keeper's  mind. 
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The  term  '^  editing"  has  come  to  have  a  special  and  technical  sense^ 
somewhat  equivalent  to  "  doctoring,"  from  the  rareness  with  whidi  an 
article  reaches  an  editor^s  hands  in  the  condition,  or  anything  like  the 
condition,  adapted  to  his  purposes.  In  these  days,  when  writing  for 
the  press  has  grown  to  be  a  trained  profession,  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  have  learned  how  to  make  manuscript,  and  to 
spell,  and  to  observe  proportion, — in  a  word,  who  know  not  only  what 
they  want  to  say,  but  what  a  practical  editor  and  an  exacting  public 
want  of  them.  But  the  "  gentle  reader"  of  almost  any  periodical  would 
develop  ungentle  moods  and  speech,  if  his  ^vorite  paper  were  to  be 
printed  as  it  came  from  the  pens  of  contributors.  And  probably  some  of 
the  most  excited  readers  woold  be  the  authors  themselves.  And  yet  this 
most  wearisome  of  editorial  tasks  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  thank- 
less. The  reader,  of  course,  does  not  dream  of  his  indebtedness.  And 
where  one  writer,  even,  submits  to  your  ploughshare  and  pruning-hook, 
there  are  more  who  resent  every  comma  and  grammatical  correction  as 
an  insult,  and  every  excision  as  a  robbery. 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  that  authors  are  a  more  "  irritable  race,"  or 
more  vain,  than  other  people.  But,  somehow,  those  qualities  are 
brought  to  a  head,  so  to  speak,  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor  editor. 
But  the  latter  cannot  help  it.  He  must  "  boil  down"  if  he  would  keep 
his  own  pot  boiling.  He  must  assert  his  autocracy,  or  he  will  go  down 
under  the  heels  of  a  mob.  He  must  "  doctor"  the  weak  or  maimed  or 
dropsical  manuscript,  or  he  will  soon  be  beyond  medicine  himself.  The 
editor  stands  between  antagonistic  fires.  He  must  mediate  between  the 
interests  of  the  reader  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  writer  on  the 
other,  80  as,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  both ;  and  he  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  point  where  the  interests  of  reader  and  advertiser  cease  to  be 
one.  And  vet  nearly  every  one  thinks  he  could  edit  a  paper,  and  that 
the  editor's  life  is  the  meeting-place  of  ease  and  dignity  I 

His  relations  with  the  Contributor,  however,  are  not  all  to  be 
classed  among  the  shadows  of  editorial  life.  He  will  find  in  them 
some  of  the  softest  and  sunniest  lights  of  his  experience.  It  is  not  my 
own  impression  that  the  literary  genSy  as  a  whole,  is  either  unreasonable 
or  impudent.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  weakness  is  rather 
a  lack  of  push,  and  a  disposition  to  succumb  too  readily  to  editorial 
rebuffs.  I  cannot  now  think  of  a  single  successful  writer  who  had  not 
his  share  of  "  respectfully  declineds"  at  the  outset,  and  who  did  not  owe 
his  ultimate  triumph  to  the  Disraelitish  spirit  which  enabled  him  to 
shake  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  journalistic  parliament  and  cry,  "  You 
shall  hear  me  !"  Thousands  of  good  writers  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  press,  if  thev  had  not  studied  the  secret  of  their  early  failures  and 
risen  on  the  ladder-rungs  of  their  rejected  communications.  Instead  of 
either  raving  at  editors  as  conspirators  or  fools,  or  of  accepting  their 
decisions  as  infallible,  they  have  made  a  study  of  the  literary  market, 
its  latest  styles,  its  seasons,  and  its  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Above 
all,  they  have  not  expected  the  fruiterer  to  buy  their  calves,  nor  the 
flower-stall  to  want  their  fish. 

No  editor  is  bound  to  give  reasons  for  his  rejection  of  manuscripts, 
beyond  the  comprehensive  one  of  unavailability ;  and  an  overworked 
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editor  (that  is  to  say,  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  fraternity)  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  very  often  to  his  kindly  impulses,  as  Dickens  did,  by 
writing  words  of  encouragement  and  suggestion  to  young  and  promising 
writers.  But,  so  far  as  he  can  do  it,  he  will  find  that  he  has  opened  a 
sunny  little  window  in  his  "  den,''  whose  light  shall  not  fade  in  after- 
years.  I  could  mention  several  successful  authors  whose  earlier  attempts 
were  thus  recognized  by  me,  and  to  whom  I  was  able  to  do  more  good 
by  declining  their  contributions,  with  appreciative  but  faithful  criticism, 
than  if  I  had  accepted  them.  These  fledglings  are  so  apt  to  mistake 
their  own  turn  of  mind  and  their  proper  line  of  authorship.  They  may 
even  totally  miss  their  true,  because  their  natural,  style, — like  Miss 
Alcott,  who  told  me  that  she  only  found  hers  by  accident  in  writing  hos- 

Eital  letters  to  her  family.  They,  at  least,  almost  invariably  need  to 
ave  their  attention  called  to  a  number  of  "mickles"  which  make 
the  "  muckle"  of  availability,  even  down  to  the  minutiae  observed  by 
the  "  man  in  our  town"  who  was  so  "  wondrous  wise"  that  "  when  he 
wrote  the  printer-man  he  dotted  all  his  i's,"  etc  It  is  my  experience 
that,  unless  it  be  the  relation  of  a  Christian  pastor  to  his  young  con- 
verts, there  is  no  pleasanter  and  closer  tie  of  discipleship  than  that 
which  binds  the  literary  neophyte  to  the  friendly  and  judicious  editor. 

Altogether,  I  owe  to  my  brief  excursion  in  journaling  some  of  my 
most  interesting  associations  with  some  of  the  most  charming  people. 
There  are  scenes  painted  on  that  rather  dull  background  which  are  full 
of  sunny  and  vivid  memories,  episodes  in  my  little  life-episode  which 
are  the  pearl  in  the  oyster.  And  to-day  I  am  the  richer  in  fi'iendship, 
as  well  as  experience,  in  my  share  in  the  kindly  thought  of  true  manly 
and  womanly  hearts,  as  well  as  in  my  enlarged  confidence  that  the  world 
is  fuller  of  such  than  we  sometimes  think. 

Have  I  any  lessons  from  these  random  recollections?  Yes,  just 
one.  The  secret  of  the  editorial  art  is  simply  this  all  around :  "  Put 
yourself  in  his  place."  The  mysterious,  yet  intensely  practical,  thing 
which  we  call  "  the  editorial  instinct"  is  merely  the  capacity,  the  im- 
agination, and  the  self-abn^ation,  to  put  one's  self  in  the  reader's 
place,  and  to  edit  with  reference  to  his  tastes  and  needs,  and  not  one's 
own. 

And  it  did  me  a  world  of  good,  as  a  whilom  reader  and  contributor, 
to  put  myself  for  a  while  in  the  editor's  place  and  to  see  things  from 
the  inside.  I  learned  to  look  back  upon  my  hasty  and  unsympathetic 
judgments  of  other  editors  with  no  little  surprise  and  remorse,  and  to 
be  ashamed  of  myself  for  certain  things  whicj*,  in  my  times  of  igno- 
rance, I  said  and  did  anent  them. 

An  Ex'Edxior, 
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IX.— "MISSIONABY  JOE." 

IT  was  at  the  little  country  inn  at  Moocason  (Jap,  where  the  discom- 
forts of  life  were  distributed  with  the  utmost  partiality  to  all,  that 
1  met  "  Missionary  Joe."  I  had  gone  South  to  represent  Glauge  & 
Swallow  in  the  trial  of  Burrill  t?«.  the  Railroad  Company.  Every  one 
in  the  office  supposed  that  Mr.  Burrill  would  prefer  to  look  after  this 
case  himself,  but  at  tlie  last  moment  it  was  discovered  that  the  high- 
minded  old  gentleman  felt  an  unconquerable  aversion  for  even  witness- 
ing the  trial  of  a  cause  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  party,  and  I  was 
sent  in  his  stead.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  not  supposed  to  be  at  all 
complicated,  but,  as  it  was  thought  that  some  of  the  law-points  raised 
might  receive  the  attention  even  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  trial  below,  in  order  that  the 
£icts  might  be  fully  ascertained  and  the  points  fairly  presented.  As 
usual,  the  brief  of  Mr.  Burrill  was  exiiaustive.  Armed  with  that,  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  try  the  case  on  my  arrival,  almost  without 
consultation  with  my  able  associate.  Colonel  Baylor. 

Burrill  tw.  The  Bailroad  was  one  of  that  most  interesting  class  of 
cases  which  the  lawyer  meets,  depending  on  the  construction  of  a  written 
instrument,  and  involving  numerous  suoordinate  issues,  both  of  law  and 
fact.  Stated  in  brief,  the  case  was  this.  The  heirs  of  Holt  had  conveyed 
to  the  plaintiff  certain  lands,  which  had  previously  been  aliened  by  the 
ancestor  to  the  defendant  corporation  in  a  deed  of  gift,  the  conditions  of 
which,  it  was  allied,  had  been  broken,  whereby  the  title  had  reverted 
to  the  heir.  These  conditions  were  that  the  "  shops  of  the  company" 
should  be  built  on  the  lands  in  question,  and  "  no  store  for  the  sale  of 
dry-goods,  groceries,  or  supplies  should  be  opened  on  the  said  lands.'' 
Our  claim  was  that  these  conditions  ran  with  the  lands,  and  a  violation 
of  either,  by  the  donors  or  those  holding  under  them,  invalidated  the 
defendants'  title.  The  defendants  alleged  esioppd  in  pais,  the  statute 
of  limitation,  and  that  the  conditions  themselves  were  in  contravention 
of  public  policy.  The  professional  man  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
gathering  ftom  this  syllabus  the  probability  that  a  wealthy  corporation 
might  be  able  to  make  good  some  of  its  defences,  and  the  important 
consequences  that  resulted  from  my  accidental  acquaintance  with  ^'  Mis- 
sionary Joe." 

The  life  of  Moocason  GJap,  so  fiu*  as  I  could  see,  was  dependent 
chiefly  on  the  terms  of  court,  that  were  held  four  times  a  year  in  the 
little  squat  brick  edifice  that  stood  upon  the  public  square,  with  its  op- 
posite doors  looking  up  and  down  the  big  road,  the  respective  ends 
of  which  led  to  the  neighboring  hamlets,  known  in  common  parlance 
by  the  euphonious  names  of  Shake  Rag  and  Slick  Tail.  A  little  be- 
yond flowed  the  streams  humorously  christened  Polecat  and  Stinking 
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Qnarter^  with  a  poet-offioe  appropriately  named  Hartshorn  Bitoated 
midway  between  uiem.  Dorine  court- week  the  little  town  vras  popa- 
lons  and  prosperous^  the  inn,  of  course,  being  the  centre  of  population, 
if  not  the  chief  recipient  of  this  recurrent  prosperity ;  but  the  lawyers, 
officers  of  the  court,  and  even  the  merchants,  as  well  as  the  landlord, 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  judge  as  an  epoch  when  prosperity 
should  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the  dull  and  profitless  interval  since 
his  last  departure.  On  such  occasions  '^  Missionary  Joe''  was  certain 
to  br among  the  first  arrivals,  having  long  been  r^arded  as  a  "stated 
supply"  by  the  successive  proprietors  who  had  made  the  Moccason  Grap 
Hotel  a  temporary  stopping-place  on  the  road  from  offidal  affluence  to 
disappointed  poverty.  The  place  had  often  changed  owners,  but  the 
sign,  the  fiire,  and  "  Missionary  Joe''  remained  permanent  attractions 
iirom  term  to  term,  as  if  they  had  been  judicially  recognized  for  their 
appearance  under  a  statutory  penalty  "  to  be  levied  of  their  goods  and 
chattels,  lands  and  tenements,"  in  case  of  failure. 

"  Missionary  Joe"  was  a  n^ro,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  that  r^on,  a 
"nigger,"  but  of  so  "likely"  a  character  that  jurors,  witnesses,  lawyers, 
and  even  the  judge  greeted  him  not  only  with  apparent  satisfiiction,  but 
with  evident  respect.  He  was  indeed,  as  I  soon  learned,  the  reliable 
guarantor  of  the  inn's  character.  No  matter  whose  name  was  on  the 
sign,  all  the  guests  looked  to  "  Missionary  Joe"  for  the  supply  of  their 
creature  comforts.  Morning  and  evening,  day  and  night,  calb  for 
"  Joe"  echoed  almost  constantly  along  the  corridors  of  the  old  inn,  but 
they  were  universally  good-natured,  and,  if  coupled  sometimes  with 
profanity,  it  was  sure  to  be  of  that  kindly  sort  which  is  intended  as 
a  compliment  rather  than  a  rebuke.  How  he  managed  to  attend  to 
them  all  I  could  not  imagine ;  but  after  two  weeks'  experience  of  his 
administrations  during  a  term  of  the  circuit  court  I  could  well  appre- 
ciate his  modest  boast  that  "  de  gen'lemen  wouldn't  know  how  ter  git 
along  widout  ole  Joe." 

From  scraps  of  conversation  I  learned  that,  boy  and  man,  he  had 
attended  every  term  of  court  for  nearly  half  a  centunr,  except  during 
an  absence  to  which  everybody  referred  as  a  matter  oi  almost  as  much 
public  notoriety  as  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  inn  dated  back  to  pre-Bev- 
olutionary  times,  when  Comwallis  slept  a  night  in  the  "judge's  room," 
while  the  muskets  of  his  men  were  stacked  about  the  oak  which  yet 
dropped  its  acorns  on  the  moss^rown  roof,  as  if  to  call  the  startled 
sleeper's  attention  to  the  reverence  due  to  ite  fruitful  age  and  notable 
experience.  It  had  shadowed  three  flags  in  its  time  and  seen  one  of 
them  drive  both  the  others  from  the  land. 

And  for  half  its  life  "  Missionary  Joe"  had  been  a  familiar  presence 
in  its  mhuwCy  first  as  a  bright  boy,  who  came  riding  behind  his  master, 
old  Colonel  Hoyt,  the  maraate  of  the  county,  who  owned  more  "  land 
and  niggers"  than  any  omer  whose  name  was  on  the  tax-list  in  the 
sheriff's  office,  but  who  was  so  wild  in  his  young  days  that  it  was  said 
of  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Holt,  that  she  had  exem* 
plified  the  old  saw, — 

Change  the  name,  but  not  the  letter ; 
Change  for  worse  and  not  for  better. 
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He  was  a  man  of  unsullied  honor,  given  to  gaming  and  sport,  and 
of  already  failing  fortunes,  when  he  first  brought  Joe  to  court  to  wait 
especially  on  himself  and  such  of  his  friends  as  he  might  be  directed 
to  serve.  His  wife,  Miss  Susan,  had  been  in  delicate  health  ever  since 
the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Tom,  then  a  lad  a  few  years  older  than 
the  boy  Joe. 

N^ro  as  he  was,  "Missionary  Joe*'  somehow  impressed  me  with  a 
sense  of  self-respectfulness  not  often  seen  in  one  of  any  race  or  condi- 
tion. He  was  a  born  servitor.  Call  him  when  you  might,  and  for 
what  purpose,  when  he  had  taken  your  orders  he  was  sure  to  give  a 
touch  to  the  fire  in  the  wide  fireplace  and  brush  up  the  hearth  with  the 
waving  sedge-grass  broom  that  always  stood  beside  the  jamb.  Yet  it 
seemed  as  if  he  ought  not  to  have  been  a  negro.  Though  dark  enough 
to  make  his  race  unmistakable,  he  was  not  exactly  black,  his  complexion 
having  a  sort  of  grayish  cast,  like  the  seams  of  an  ancient  coat  from 
which  the  color  has  worn  away  by  long  exposure ;  rather  below  the  me- 
dium height,  of  slender  build,  yet  showing  great  activity,  and  somehow 
giving  the  impression  of  strength  and  endurance.  His  features  were 
regular,  mouth  firm,  chin  square,  with  eyes  quick-moving  and  so  hidden 
under  overhanging  brows  that  I  do  not  even  now  know  their  color.  I 
can  only  remember  their  bright  flashing  which  gave  his  countenance  a 
look  of  unusual  alertness.  A  bit  of  gray  whisker  just  before  each  ear, 
and  a  skirt  of  white  hair  fringing  the  faded  black  tonsure  which  time 
had  marked  upon  his  poll,  complete  the  picture  of  "  Missionary  Joe.'' 

Though  well  past  middle  life  at  emancipation,  he  was  owner  of  a 
snug  homestead,  and  had  managed  to  acquire  what  for  one  in  his  station 
was  even  more  than  a  competence.  "  Needn't  work  a  lick  ef  he  don' 
want  ter,"  was  the  venlict  of  one  of  his  fellow-servants.  He  came  to 
the  hotel  during  court-week  to  carve,  black  boots,  build  fires,  and  wait 
upon  the  guests  generally,  both  because  he  found  it  pleasant  and  profit- 
aole,  no  doubt,  and  also  because  no  one  else  could  do  so  many  things, 
and  do  them  all  so  well,  and  thereby  save  the  proprietor  so  much  money 
and  so  much  blame. 

This  much  I  had  learned  of  "  Missionary  Joe"  during  the  two  weeks. 
I  waited  for  our  case  to  be  called.  The  defendants  were  not  foolish 
enough  to  press  for  trial  where  they  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain.  It  was  almost  Christmas,  and  judge  and  lawyers  were  all 
anxious  to  be  at  home.  At  the  last  minute,  therefore,  our  case  was  put 
over  until  the  next  term,  and  before  night  Judge,  lawyers,  and  witnesses 
had  disappeared  and  Moccason  Gap  had  rallen  back  to  the  dead  level 
of  its  ordinary  loneliness.  As  I  did  not  care  to  brave  the  fatigues  of  a 
ride  of  twenty  miles  at  night  in  order  to  reach  the  station,  I  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and  as  a  matter  of  special  favor  was  in- 
stalled in  the  "judge's  room"  after  his  departure.  The  night  was  cold 
and  rainy,  and  the  deserted  inn  seemed  lonely  enough. 

"  Get  old  Joe  to  tell  you  his  story.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
waiting  for,"  had  been  the  hurried  greeting  of  my  associate,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  for  his  homeward  drive. 

But  Joe's  duties  in  "  setting  things  to  rights"  about  tlie  inn  had 
apparently  left;  that  worthy  in  no  mood  for  conversation,  for,  beyond 
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one  or  two  hasbr  visits  to  look  after  the  fire  and  inquire  about  my 
wants,  I  saw  nothing  of  him  that  night.  I  went  to  sleep  listening  to 
the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the  old  oak,  heartily  sick  of  my  expe- 
rience. 

The  next  morning  a  wonderful  sight  presented  itself  to  my  view. 
One  of  the  terrible  deet-storms  to  which  the  r^ion  is  subject  had 
come  in  the  night,  and  everything  was  coated  with  crystal.  The  sun 
shone  dazzlingly,  but  the  wind  blew,  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the 
groans  of  overloaded  trees  and  the  crash  of  broken  limbs.  It  was  a 
rare  sight,  but  I  did  not  enjoy  it.  All  nature  was  encased  in  a  glitter- 
ing diamond  mail,  and  I  hardly  needed  the  assurance  of  the  landlord 
to  know  that  the  roads  were  impassable.  Leading  as  they  did  through 
miles  of  unbroken  forest,  I  well  knew  that  the  weight  of  sleet  which 
bent  the  glittering  arms  of  the  great  oak  until  they  rested  on  the  roof 
or  barred  the  passage  along  the  sidewalk  would  render  travel  along 
them  not  only  uncertain  but  perilous.  As  the  next  day  was  Sunday, 
when  the  trains  did  not  nm,  I  concluded  to  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion and  remain  a  prisoner  at  the  inn  until  Monday,  my  only  conso- 
lation being  the  assurance  of  "  Missionary  Joe'^  that,  "  ef  ^twould  be 
agreeable,'' ne  would  "  come  an'  set  a  spell  with  me"  that  night. 

It  was  a  clear,  cold  night  that  followed.  The  moon  lit  up  the  icy 
coating  of  the  trees,  whose  flashing  branches  the  wind  tossed  about, 
making  hideous  moanings  which  mocked  the  universal  adornment. 
The  frost  crept  sharply  in  at  the  joints  of  the  old  hostel.  In  this  veiy 
room,  Joe  said,  Comwallis  had  once  slept.  The  warm  yellow-pine  ceil- 
ing was  of  later  date,  but  it  was  mellowed  by  smoke  and  age  until,  with 
the  uncertain  glimmering  of  the  lamp  and  firelight,  it  was  not  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  great  splint-bottomed  rocker  in  which  I  sat  had  held 
the  leaguered  general  whose  furious  dash  for  safety  had  only  led  him 
into  the  infrangible  toils  of  disaster.  The  hundred  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  historic  event  seemed  to  spread  themselves  out  before 
me  as  I  watched  the  flaring  light-wood  fire  and  listened  to  the  whis- 
tling wind,  the  creaking  limbs,  and  the  icicles  falling  on  the  low  roof. 
Somehow  Joe  and  I  seemed  types  of  two  contrasted  products  of  the 
New  World's  newest  life.  Without  solicitation,  he  had  brought  me 
the  crowning  evidence  of  hospitality  in  that  region,  a  bottle  of  peach 
brandy,  with  its  peculiar  fw^rance,  which  calls  up  at  once  thoughts  of 
the  orchard  and  the  grave, — that  faint  odor  of  bitter  almonds  which 
marks  the  distilled  product  of  the  peach  through  every  stage  until  its 
potency  informs  the  body  of  the  victim  with  a  pungent  testimony  which 
makes  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  unnecessary  in  determining  the  cause 
of  death.  More  because  it  seemed  to  please  him  to  prepare  it  than 
from  any  desire  to  imbibe  the  deceptive  mixture,  I  sipped  the  amber 
fluid,  of  such  exquisite  flavor  but  direful  eflects,  known  to  the  country- 
side as  "  peach  and  honey."  Upon  asking  the  old  man  to  partake  of 
the  beverage  he  had  provided  for  me,  he  modestly  declined  : 

"  'Sense  me,  sah ;  I  neber  tastes  nothin'  o'  dat  sort  when  I's  well, 
'cept  one  glass  o'  nog  uv  a  Chris'mus  mornin'.  Yer  don't  fin'  sech 
tipple  ez  dat  in  de  Norf,  sah, — leastwise,  not  much  ob  it.  Yer  see,  hit 
needs  ter  be  made  in  th'  ole  plantation  way,  'thout  breakin'  de  pits, 
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bo's  ter  git  the  pizen  out ;  an'  den^  ter  be  rale  fos'-rate,  hit  do  need 
'e  genuwine  sour-wood  honey  like  that  thar,  cut  outen  a  poplar  limb 
widout  no  smokin'  er  smudgin'  ter  kill  de  bees.  No  mistake,  hit  do 
hev  a  better  flaver'n  one  can  ever  git  outen  a  comb  dat's  made  in  a 
gum  settin'  on  a  bench  inside  de  yard  gate.  Ain't  no  doubt  'bout 
dat." 

"Ever  been  at  the  North,  Joe?"  I  asked,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  the  channel  I  desired. 

"  La,  yes,  Mistah  Fontaine,  you  knows  dat.  I  'low  de  mistis  tole 
you  'fore  you  got  so  you  could  tell  me  from  ary  other  nigger  'bout  de 
house.  Dey's  alius  sure  ter  do  dat  when  ennybody's  here  from  de  Norf. 
I  can't  objeck,  'kase  hit's  'mos'  always  wuth  as  much  as  one  day's  wuk, 
an'  sometimes  more,  ter  me;  an'  ole  Joe  ain't  a  bit  above  takin'  a 
gen'leman's  money,  long's  it's  his  own  an'  given  uv  his  *  own  free  will 
an'  accord,'  as  the  Masons  say." 

A  smile  flickered  about  the  thin  lips,  lifting  the  comers  of  the  gray 
moustache  as  he  glanced  sharply  at  me  to  see  if  I  comprehended  this 
irr^ular  hailing-sign  of  the  cran. 

"  I  presume,  then,  you  are  a  Mason  ?"  I  inquired. 

His  &ce  lighted  up  as  he  saw  that  I  understood  his  sly  allusion, 
and  he  replied,  blandly, — 

"  Wal,  ob  co'se  I's  what  you'd  call  a  '  clan  dentin,'  but  all  de  same 
we  understan's  each  other.  Yeh  see,  a  niggah  hez  ter  take  his  Masonry 
an'  his  religion  wid  a  tech  of  bitter  in  'em,  fer  fear  he  should  fergit  they 
wam't  made  fer  him,  an'  he  ain't  'lowed  ter  take  the  bes'  part,  but 
must  be  content  wid  the  white  man's  leavin's  and  scrapin's.  I  wouldn't 
mention  sech  a  thing  to  a  South'n  gen'leman, — like  ez  not  hit  mought 
anger  him,  yer  know ;  an'  I  wouldn  t  'spect  you  to  reco^ize  me, — Ma- 
sonically,  I  mean.  I  knows  yer  can't,  'kase  I  wam't  *  free-bora,'  yer 
see,  though  the  Gran'  Lodge  of  Enelan'  managed  to  eit  over  dat,  an', 
so  fur  ez  I  kin  see,  the  ancient  York  rite  hez  come  down  ter  us  jest 
'bout  ez  straight  ez  hit  hez  ter  you.  In  fee',  I'm  'clined  ter  think  you 
white  folks  are  de  rale  '  clan  ciertins,'  a'ter  all." 

The  old  man  chuckled,  evidently  glad  to  talk  about  the  lodge  of 
whidi  he  was  the  Master,  he  said,  but  I  recalled  him  with  a  reference 
to  an  incident  in  his  life  of  which  I  had  received  more  than  one  hint 
and  was  anxious  to  have  fuller  information : 

"  It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  you,  Joe,  if  you  had  been  a 
Mason  when  you  went  to  Califomia,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  Hush  P'  said  the  old  man,  with  a  startled  look.  He  rose,  and^ 
opening  the  door,  peered  out  into  the  dark  hall.  "  I  thought  I  done 
heerd  some  one  gwine  'long  dat  entry-way :  I  did,  shore.  Hit's  a  good 
thing  ter  be  well  tiled  when  we  talk  'bout  secrets,  marster.  What 
made  you  ax  dat  question,  sah?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know :  naturally  enough,  I  suppose." 

^'  Do  you  know,  boss,  I  ain't  hed  sech  a  start  ez  dat  give  me  in 
many  a  day?  Yer  see,  I  hain't  neber  da'st  breathe  a  word  'bout 
the  matter,  but  hit's  so  long  ago  thet  nobody  can't  be  hurt  now,  an' 
ef  you'll  receive  it — ^I  won't  say  *  on  the  squar','  fer  dat  'ud  be  un- 
Masonio  fer  ymt — ^but  ez  ef  hit  toas  ^on  the  squar',' — I  don'  min' 
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tellin'  70a  a  Maflonio  secret,  the  like  ny  which  I  reckon  you  neber 
heard  afore.'* 

I  satisfied  the  old  man's  scruples,  and  he  went  on,  lowering  his 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper  and  bending  close  to  my  ear  as  I  leaned  back 
in  the  ereat  rocker  he  had  braced  up  with  a  stick  of  wood : 

"  The  feet  is,  marster,  Ivmz  a  Mason  when  I  went  to  Oalifomy  /" 

If  the  old  man  calculated  on  producing  a  sensation,  he  succeeded 
admirably.  A  Mason  will  readily  understand  the  effect  of  such  a  dec- 
laration upon  one  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  crafl.  I  was 
aware  that  clandestine  Masonry  existed  among  the  freedmen,  and  had 
heard  the  tales  which  float  among  the  brethren  of  the  mystic  tie,  of 
Washington  sitting  in  a  lodge  til^  by  a  colored  man,  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  who  had  been  "  made,"  "  passed,''  and  "  raised"  in  a  lodge 
which  existed  among  the  white  slaves  of  the  Barbadoes.  I  had  heanl, 
too,  of  colored  slaves,  imported  from  Africa,  appealing  to  loyal  crafts- 
men with  the  hailing-sign  of  a  brother  and  being  released  from  bondage 
by  virtue  of  the  "  obligation."  Was  I  about  to  strike  another  phase 
of  this  mysterious  and  world-wide  fact  witnessed  by  the  level  and  the 
square?  Had  this  man  gotten  the  mysteries  from  dark-skinned  ances- 
tors who  had  received  the  mystic  rites  on  some  foreign  strand  ?  As  soon 
as  I  could  recover  fix)m  my  amazement,  therefore,  I  said, — 

"  But  you  were  a  slave  then  1" 

"Ob  co'se;  an'  ef  it  hed  been  known,  I  reckon  I'd  been  wuss  off 
'n  what  they  tell  about  Morgin." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Wal,  sah,"  replied  Joe,  seating  himself  upon  the  pile  of  wood 
prepared  for  the  night's  consumption,  "  you  know  my  ole  Marster  were 
a  eret  man  in  these  parts.  I  wuz  his  head-man,  an'  they  do  say  I 
hed  ez  good  right  ez  some  others  ter  claim  kin  with  him.  But  dat's 
nuther  here  ner  thar.  He  wuz  allers  good  enuff  ter  me,  an'  mighty 
few  white  folks  hed  so  many  privil^es  er  ^ot  'long  ez  easy  ez  Joe. 
I  jest  nater'ly  tuk  ter  management,  an'  nothm'  suited  me  better'n  ter 
run  a  big  plantation  an'  turn  off  a  big  crap.  From  de  time  he  fris'  gin 
me  a  chance,  I  made  money  fer  ole  Marster,  an'  every  Chris'mus  he 
useter  give  me  a  present  an'  tell  me  he  was  sure  gwine  ter  set  me  free 
ez  soon  ez  he  got  outer  debt,  so't  the  law  couldir t  take  hoi'  on  him 
fer  doin'  it  'Twuz  'gih  the  law  then,  yer  know,  fer  a  man  ter  set  a 
niggali  free  ez  long  as  he  owed  ennybody.  But,  do  the  best  I  would, 
we  couldn't  keep  up  with  the  int'rust,  an'  young  Marse  Torm — tliar 
never  was  the  beat  o'  dat  boy  fer  spendin'  money — ^tuk  it  fn>m  his 
father,  ye  see,  the  ole  kunnel,  who  never  thought  'bout  savin',  till  he 
hedn't  nothin'  more  ter  spend,  an'  hit  didn't  seem  ez  ef  I  were  ever 
gwine  ter  git  free;  but  I  'lowed  dat  ef  I  kep'  on  layin'  by  a  leetie 
every  year  I  mougbt  git  'nuff  hid  away,  yer  know,  ter  git  somebody  ter 
buy  me  an'  my  wife  when  the  kunnel  wuz  sold  out,  ez  hit  seemed  a 
sartin  thing  he  would  be,  when  the  mo'gage  fell  in, — fer  we  wuz  all 
mo'gaged,  yer  know,  plantation,  stock,  niggers,  'n'  all. 

"  Hit  were  'long  'bout  dis  time,  when  young  Marse  Torm  were 

makin'  ducks  an'  drakes  outen  every  crap  'fore  it  was  cured,  an'  the 

int'rust  were  gittin'  furder  an'  furder  behin',  'at  de  'dtement  come  up 
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'bout  CaHforay,  an'  the  gold  there  wuz  to  be  bed  dar  ies'  fer  the 
diegin'  on't.  Ob  co'se  my  ole  Marster  were  jes'  in  de  condition  ter  be 
alftuk  up  wid  sech  things.  A  man  that's  close  on  ter  drownings  sure 
ter  grab  at  all  de  straws  an'  trash  that  floats  ennywhars  nigh  him. 
'SideSy  that  wuz  alius  his  way, — alius  a-strainin'  fer  somethin'  he 
couldn't  reach,  an'  lettin'  go  what  he  might  hev  held  on  ter. 

"  One  day  he  sez  ter  me, '  Joe,  ef  I  could  go  ter  Califomy  I  could 
get  holt  of  enuff  in  six  months  ter  wipe  out  every  dollar  I  owe.' 

^^ '  Quite  likely  yer  might,  marster,'  sez  I,  not  a-thinkin'  so  at  all, 
yer  know,  but  jes'  'lowin  ter  humor  his  whim. 

" '  Ob  co'se  I  could,'  sez  he.  '  Don't  yer  know  how  lucky  I  alius 
wuz  at  keerds,  when  I  useter  play^  Which  wuz  true  enuff:  he 
warn't  like  Marse  Torm,  who,  he  useter  say,  would  beat  hisself  outen 
a  hundred  dollars  enny  day  bettin'  ag'in'  hisself  at  solitaire. 

"*You  wuz  alius  lucky  too,  Joe,'  sez  he,  'when  you  an'  Torm 
useter  play  ag'in'  each  other ;  yer  alius  won  everythin'  he  hed.' 

"  That  wuz  true  too,"  said  the  old  man,  modestly,  "  but  Marster  he 
put  a  stop  ter  thet  soon's  he  foun'  hit  out  A'ter  this  he  didn't  say  no 
mo'  fer  a  long  time,  an'  I  'lowed  he'd  done  fergot  all  'bout  it.  Seems 
he  hadn't,  though,  an'  one  day  he  sed, — 

" '  Joe,  why  couldn't  you  go  out  thar  ter  Califomy  an'  git  money 
'nuff  fer  both  onus  f 

"  *  Shore  'nuff,'  sez  I,  all  of  a  tremble  at  the  very  idee.  I  'spects  he 
see  what  wuz  in  my  min'.  He  were  a  powerful  sharp  man  in  that  er 
way,  ole  Marster  was,  an'  he  knew  how  sot  I  was  on  gittin'  my  freedom. 
I  wuz  a-thinkin'  right  then  thet  ef  I  ever  got  up  Norf  I  could  run 
away  an'  be  my  own  man. 

" '  Yer  won't  do  thet,  Joe,'  says  ole  Marster,  jes'  so,  *  fer  I  shan't 
let  ^er  eo  till  you've  sworn  an  oath  ter  come  back,  an'  I  shell  keep 
Elsie  an  the  chillen  ter  make  yer  keep  yer  promise,  too.' 

'^  A'ter  that  we  talked  about  hit  times  widout  number.  I  reckon 
hit  must  hev  been  nigh  'bout  a  month  that  ole  Marster  wuz  with  me 
'mos'  everywhere  I  went,  a-talkin'  all  de  time,  when  thar  wuz  nobody 
else  roun',  'bout  my  goin'  ter  Califomy  ter  dig  gold  an'  pay  off  the 
mo'gqge  an'  git  my  freedom. 

"  Wal,  the  end  on  it  all  wuz  thet  I  'greed  ter  go  an'  wuk  faithful 
fer  two  year,  an'  bring  back  what  I  made  ter  be  divided  'twixt  us, 
sheer  an'  sheer  alike;  an'  I  wuz  ter  hev  my  freedom  besides.  The 
thing  ter  be  done  wuz  ter  fix  hit  so  thet  his  creditors  couldn't  foller  me 
an'  bring  me  back.  We  wuz  all  mo'gaged,  yer  see,  an'  hit  wouldn't 
do  ter  sen'  a  likely  nigcer  like  me  outen  the  State  with  a  mo'gace  on 
his  back.  A'ter  studjon'  hit  all  out,  ole  Marster  'lowed  de  tos'  way 
would  be  fer  him  ter  sell  me  an'  Elsie  an'  little  Torm  ter  Marse 
Hamlin,  who  hed  the  mo'gage,  hev  him  credit  it  on  the  mo'gage,  an' 
then  pay  him  ter  quit-claim  us  back  ter  Mis'  Susan, — she  were  my  ole 
Mistis,  yer  know,  an'  I  reckon  'bout  the  mos'  piousest  woman  in  the 
kentry.  I  b'lieved  in  religion  then,  an'  hedn't  any  doubt  but  every- 
thin' would  be  all  right  an  fa'r,  jes'  as  she  promisecf." 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  lost  your  belief  in  religion  since?"  I  hastened 
to  say,  rebukingly. 
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''  I  don'  know,''  said  the  old  man,  sententionslj.  "  I  b'lieve  in  a 
God, — I  couldn't  be  even  a  '  clan  destin'  Mason  ef  I  didn't,  yer  know, 
— ^an'  I  guess  I  b'lieve  in  a  devil,  too.  Ef  enny  nigger  pretends  ter 
b'lieve  in  anythin'  more,  he's  a  hypocrite  an'  a  liar.  'Tain't  possible 
fer  a  sensible  man  thet's  been  a  slave  ter  b'lieve  in  what  white  folks 
call  religion.     That's  my  notion." 

He  spoke  bitterly,  but  somehow  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  contradict 
him  :  so  I  merely  said, — 

"  There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  colored  Christians,  nevertheless." 

"That's  what  puzzles  me,"  said  Joe.  "I  can't  understand  hit 
Ef  there  ever  were  a  miracle  on  earth,  it  is  that  the  nigger — the  man 
who's  been  a  slave,  and  much  more  the  slave-woman — should  be  willin' 
to  worship  a  white  man's  God.  I'd  ruther — ^but  never  min'  dat,  Mistuh 
Fontaine.  Ole  Marster  an'  Mistis  an'  me  all  swore  with  our  ban's  on 
the  Bible  I  They  swore  Elsie,  too,  and  scart  her  nigh  'bout  to  death. 
Pore  gal !  pore  gal  I  she'd  'a'  been  alive  to-day  ef  they'd  kep'  their 
oaths  I 

"  A'ter  it  were  all  settled,  Marster  tuk  me  aside  one  day  in  de  big 
room  up-stairs  whar  dey  hel'  de  lodge  sometimes,  an'  tole  me,  what 
I  knew  before,  dat  he  were  the  Gran' Marster  o'  Masons  for  the  3tate. 
An'  he  tole  me  dat  because  he  war  Gran'  Marster  he  hed  the  right 
ter  make  any  man  a  Mason  ^  at  sight,'  an'  he  was  goin'  ter  make  me 
one.  He  said  it  would  be  all  his  life  was  wuth  ef  hit  war  known,  but 
he  was  goin'  to  do  it,  'kase  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  me  out 
in  Californy.  An'  sure  'nough  hit  was.  He  give  me  a  paper  when  I 
started,  certifyin'  that  I  was  a  free  man,  an'  signed  it  with  a  Masonic 
mark,  namin'  himself  as  Gran'  Marster. 

"  He  told  me  never  to  let  on  that  I  was  a  Mason  till  I  got  up 
Norf,  and  then  to  say  I  was  '  made'  in  the  West  Injes.  He  said  the 
Northern  Masons  probably  would  not  recognize  me,  but  they  would 
likely  help  me  if  I  needed  help.  So  they  did,  an'  when  they  organized 
a  loage  out  in  the  '  diggins'  they  not  only  'lowed  me  to  sit  with  'em, 
but  made  me  ther  tiler.''  "^> 

"  Did  you  have  good  luck  out  there?"  I  asked. 

"  Plenty  on't.  Afore  I  had  been  thar  more'n  a  month,  I  took  two 
thousand  dollars  of  '  dust'  to  the  commandant  of  the  military  post,  an' 
hed  hit  sent  back  to  ole  Marster.  I  knew  he'd  need  hit  'bout  the  time 
it  would  git  roun'  to  pay  the  int'rust  on  the  mo'gage.  A'ter  that  I 
mined  some,  an'  finally  opened  a  resta'rant.  Yer  see,  I  knew  how  to 
do  good  South'n  cookin',  an'  could  serve  a  dinner  so't  a  hungry  man 
wouldn't  lose  his  appetite  at  sight  on't.  That's  what  they  wanted  out 
thar,  an'  they  war  willin'  ter  pay  for  it,  too.  Lo'd,  what  prices  they  did 
pay  !  Every  now  an'  then,  too,  I  took  a  share  in  with  somebody,  an' 
got  a  name  fer  bein'  lucky :  so  I  hedn't  any  difficulty  in  gittin'  pard- 
ners.  I  didn't  make  ez  much  ez  some,  but  when  I  come  roun^  the 
Isthmus  an'  hed  paid  my  way  up  by  New  Orleans  an'  got  home,  I  had 
a  leetle  better'n  twenty  thousan'  dollars." 

"And  you  gave  all  this  to  your  master?" 

"  No,  not  ezactly.  Ob  co'se  I  was  so  glad  ter  git  home  an'  see 
Elsie  an'  the  chillen  an'  think  I  was  free,  an'  they  too,  thet  I  acted 
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like  a  fool.  I  know  that  now.  I  ought  ter  hev  gone  on  ter  New 
Yo'k,  put  the  money  in  good  han's^  an'  sent  fer  Marster  ter  bring  on 
my  wife  an'  chillen  an'  settle  wid  me  thar.  He'd  'a'  done  hit  in  a 
minnit  He  warn't  mean,  ole  Marster  warn't,— only  weak  an'  shackly 
like. 

"Hit  warn't  so  easy  totin'  money  roun'  then  as  hit  is  now,  an' 
I've  offen  wondered  how  I  did  manage  ter  git  through  wid  dat  ole 
pa'r  o'  raw-hide  saddle-bags  wid  de  deer-skin  cover  that  I  brought 
all  the  way  from  Frisco.  When  I  begun  to  git  close  home  an'  th'  ole 
^  *  nigger'  feelin'  begun  to  creep  over  me,  I  couldn't  help  bein'  afraid  ole 
Marster  mightn't  tote  fa'r  wid  me;  so  I  lef  de  stage — I  hed  been 
ridin'  wid  de  driver — ^befo'  we  got  ter  town,  an'  went  up  de  creek  to  a 
deep  hole  I  knew,  an'  tuk  half  uv  de  money  out  an'  sunk  hit  whar 
de  watah  wuz  'bout  waist-deep.  I  knew  de  creek  never  went  dry,  an' 
the'  wuzn't  any  danger  uv  hits  washin'  away  er  uv  me  forgettin'  where 
hit  wuz. 

"  When  I  got  into  town,  I  found  ole  Marster  here  in  dis  same  room. 
He  hed  been  'rested  on  a  sci.  fa.,  an'  he  wuz  a-tryin'  ter  git  security 
ter  prevent  his  bein'  tuk  ter  jail.  Hit  were  hard  wuk,  fer  he'd  run 
through  nigh  'bout  everythin'.  You  may  guess  he  were  mighty  glad 
ter  see  me.  The  money  I  brought  paid  off  his  mos'  pressin'  debts,,  but 
hit  wuzn't  long  before  I  foun'  thar  wuz  another  mo'gage.  Mis'  Susan 
she  hed  j'ined  in  that,  an'  all  her  niggers  as  well  as  ole  Marster's  wuz 
boun'  by  hit :  me  an'  Elsie  an'  the  chillen  'mong  de  res',  so  the  lawyers 
sed.  The  only  way  outen  hit  were  to  pay  off  thet  mo'gage  too.  But 
I  wuzn't  sure  I'd  git  my  freedom  even  then,  an'  I  made  up  my  min'  I 
wouldn't  be  swindled  out  o'  the  rest  o'  my  money.  Ole  Marster  wuz 
good  'nuff  ter  me,  but  Mis'  Susan  seemed  ter  take  a  spite  at  me,  an' 
Marse  Torm  'lowed  he'd  beat  me  ter  death  ef  I  didn't  tell  whar  that 
money  wuz.  He  hed  me  tied  up  ter  do  it,  too,  one  day,  an'  were  'bout 
ter  begin,  when  ole  Marster  came  out,  an'  I  give  him,  as  well  as  I 
could  fer  my  arms  bein'  tied,  the  hailin'-sign  uv  a  Marster  Mason.  He 
tu'ned  ez  pale  ez  a  sheet,  an'  rushed  in  'twixt  me  an'  de  ov«:'seer  an' 
bid  'em  tu'n  me  loose.  Nobody  ever  argued  with  my  ole  Marster  when 
he  spoke  like  dat.  Th'  overseer  was  a  Mason  too,  an'  so  was  Marse 
Torm,  but  they  didn't  notice  what  I  done.  They  warn't  lookin'  fer 
hit,  ye  see.  A'ter  that  ole  Marster  tu'ned  off  the  overseer,  an'  put  me 
an'  Elsie  in  his  house,  an'  'lowed  ef  anybody  meddled  wid  us  dey'd  hev 
to  'count  ter  him  fer  hit 

"You  wonder  I  didn't  run  away?  Hit  do  seem  strange;  but,  ef 
you  look  at  hit  once,  'twam't  an  easy  thing  ter  do.  Ye  see,  all  de  roads 
wuz  patrolled,  an'  a  nigger  hed  ter  hev  his  pass  wid  him  ter  go  'long 
de  highway  er  git  'board  a  train.  The  chances  were  ag'in'  my  gittiir 
through  ef  I  tried.  I  knew  dat,  an'  I  hed  a  pull  on  ole  M!iu«ter  I 
hoped  ter  be  able  ter  wuk.  He  was  mortually  'feared  I'd  let  hit  be 
known  he'd  made  me  a  Mason.  I  reckon  he  wouldn't  hev  lived  long 
ef  hit  hed  come  out  thet  he'd  done  hit  fa'r  an'  squar'  fer  his  own  beneiSt 
I  was  well  lectured,  thoueh, — ther'  ain't  no  doubt  but  Marster  were  a 
bright  Mason, — an'  I  coiud  hev  proved  up  'fore  ennybody  thet  sot  out 
ter  examine  me.    The  only  trouble  wuz,  I  war  jes'  ez  'feared  ez  he. 
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Tears  a'terward  the  Gran'  Marster  made  a  respectable  white  man  a 
Mason  in  the  same  way,  an'  hit  made  a  great  row.  Oie  Marster  sed  hit 
hed  been  a  hundred  years,  ur  seeh  a  matter,  sence  hit  hed  been  done 
befo'.  Ef  I  hed  been  free  an'  white  I  reckon  he'd  been  wiilin'  to  face 
hit ;  but,  bein'  a  slave,  he  knew  he  would  be  forever  disgraced  ef  hit 
ever  got  out  So  he  kep'  beggin'  me  not  ter  tell  on  him,  an'  swearin* 
thet  ez  soon  ez  he  got  outen  under  his  load  o'  debt  he'd  set  us  all  free. 
At  las'  he  giv'  me  a  paper-writin',  signed,  sealed,  an'  witnessed, — ^an' 
I've  got  it  yet, — ^thet  ef  I'd  raise  the  money  ter  lift  de  Sfeeond  mo'gage 
he'd  set  us  all  free  an*  hev  the  mo'gage  signed  over  ter  me  fer  security 
fer  my  debt. 

"A'ter  a  heap  o'  persuadin',  I  consented;  an',  shore  'nuff,  ole 
Marster  give  us  all  free  papers  an'  had  'em  roistered  at  the  co't-house, 
all  proper.  I  reckon  he'd  done  forgot  'bout  our  bein'  sold  ter  Marse 
Hamlin,  spechily  as  hit  were  kind  uv  a  secret,  an'  Mis'  Susan  herself 
didn't  know  nothin'  'bout  hit  till  a'ter  hit  were  done. 

"  I  'lowed  ter  git  right  away  a'ter  that,  but  ole  Marster  importuned 
me  ter  stay  an'  manage  fer  him  a  few  years  ennyhow,  an'  so  I  did. 
Hit  were  mighty  foolish,  but  what  could  you  expec'?  Ef  a  nigger  ain't 
ez  good  ez  a  white  man,  you  can't  spect  him  ter  do  enny  better.  I 
likw  ter  oversee, — ther'  ain't  no  doubt  uv  that.  I  hed  my  own  way, 
an'  liked  ter  show  thet  I  could  make  money  where  a  white  man  h«i 
failed.  Things  went  on  this  way  till  ole  Marster  died.  He  lef  every- 
thin'  ter  Mis  Susan,  with  a  ^  power  uv  appointment,'  as  the  lawyers 
call  hit,  on  condition  thet  she'd  keep  me  ez  long  ez  I  would  stay,  an' 
do  the  right  thing  by  us  when  she  died. 

"  Two  years  a'ter  thet  ole  Mistis  died,  an'  then  I  foun'  out  I  wuzn't 
fi-ee  at  all  an'  never  hed  been.  All  de  res'  uv  de  prop'ity  wuz  lef  ter 
Marse  Torm,  but  we  wuz  lef  ter  the  trustees  of  the  *  chu'ch,  ter  be 
used  ez  the  trustees  see  fit,  fer  the  glory  o'  Grod  an'  the  spread  of  his 
holy  word.'  That's  what  ihe  will  said  which  Mis'  Susan  made  accordin' 
to  her  *  power  uv  app'intment.'  I  spect  she  meant  us  ter  be  free,  but 
the  law  hed  been  ciianged  a'ter  the  will  was  writ  an'  befo'  it  came  ter 
be  read  out,  so  that  hit  wuzn't  lawful  enny  mo'  ter  leave  slaves  '  ter  be 
used  fer  the  glory  of  God,' — so  the  lawyers  sed ;  and  they  sed,  too,  that 
the  only  way  ter  keep  us  fix)m  fallin'  into  Marse  Term's  hands  wuz  ter 
put  us  up  an'  sell  us  bonv  fide  fer  the  benefit  of  de  chu'ch.  An'  thet's 
Jos'  what  they  done.  Ole  Marse  Hamlin,  who  wuzn't  enny  sort  of  a 
chu'ch  man, — he  sed  it  were  a  damn  shame  ter  put  up  a  nigger  thet 
hed  paid  fer  hisself  t;wice  over  an'  sell  him  fer  the  benefit  of  the 
chu'ch ;  so  he  bid  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  the  lot,  an'  tole  me 
thet  I  might  hire  myself  out,  an'  ez  soon  ez  I  handed  him  back  the 
money,  widout  int'rust,  ef  hit  wuzn't  fer  twenty  years,  he'd  give  me  a 
pass  tergo  where  the'  wuzn't  enny  sech  Christians  ez  I'd  been  a-dealin' 
wid.  He  sed  he  wam't  quite  ez  high-toned  ez  ole  Marster^  an'  hadn't 
eber  been  Gran'  Marster,  but  he  could  keep  his  word  even  wid  a 
nigger. 

**  The  matter  made  a  good  deal  o'  talk,  an'  folks  said  hard  things 
Iwut  ole  Marster  and  ole  Mistis  too.  Ob  co'se  I  felt  powerful  bad 
den.    I  hadn't  only  toted  fist'r  wid  ole  Marster^  an'  helped  him  outen 
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his  trouble,  but  he  wouldn't  never  hev  leT  the  estate  he  did  ef  I 
hadn't  persuaded  him  ter  give  the  railroad  thet  piece  o'  Ian'  whar  th' 
*  Shops  ^  be.  They  hadn't  more'n  got  de  track  down  'fore  all  de  res' 
ob  his  Ian'  nigh  'bout  doubled  in  value,  an'  afore  Mis'  Susan  died  de 
fambly  wuz  richer'n  hit  ever  hed  been.  I  hain't  a  doubt  she  meant  ter 
do  right  by  us.  She  didn't  b'lieve  in  freein'  niggers  an'  sendin'  'em 
away.  She  thought  God  hed  brought  'em  into  this  country  so't  they 
mought  be  saved.  I  hain't  nothin'  ter  say  ag'in'  Mis'  Susan, — ther'  ain't 
no  better  woman  ever  lived  hereabouts, — ^but  I  do  think  bein'  put  up 
an'  sold  '  fer  the  glory  of  Grod  an'  the  spread  of  his  word'  was  what 
killed  my  Elsie.  She  warn't  ever  very  strong,  an'  she  was  that  'feared 
she'd  fall  inter  bad  ban's  thet  she  warn't  sca'cely  able  ter  stan'  up  at 
the  sale,  an'  a'ter  that  she  jes'  run  down  till  ther  warn't  nothin'  lef '. 
The  worl'  hain't  ever  been  de  same  senoe  she  lef  it, — ^not  ter  me,  thet 
is, — ^an'  I  hain't  never  took  no  stock  in  religion  sence." 

The  old  man  was  silent.  The  wind  moaned  without,  and  the  frozen 
branches  creaked  above  us.     After  a  while  I  asked, — 

"  You  married  again  ?" 

"  A'ter  de  wah,  sah, — ^yes.  An'  I  hain't  ary  word  to  say  ag'in' 
Axylone;  she  ce'tin  are  a  good  wife ;  but,  a'ter  all,  a  second  wife  ain't 
noways  like  de  wife  one  hes  in  his  young  days,  when  dey  live  on  hope 
ez  well  ez  what  dey  hev  in  han'.  Yer  see,  1  alius  hoped  ter  make  her 
free, — that  was  what  I'd  set  my  min'  on, — an'  I  didn  do  hit  I  It  were 
all  my  feult  Ef  I  hedn't  been  a  fool,  Elsie  would  hev  been  alive 
ter-day,  or  at  least  would  hev  died  free." 

To  rouse  the  old  man  from  his  sad  retrospect,  I  asked, — 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  name  *  Missionary  Joe'  ?" 

"Oh,  dat's  jes'  a  nickname.  Yer  sec,  a'ter  Marse  Hamlin  paid 
more'n  a  thousan'  dollars  fer  me  an'  my  fambly,  the  chu'ch  didn't  know 
what  ter  do  wid  de  money.  Some  on  'em  wanted  ter  han'  hit  over  ter 
me  ter  pay  ter  Marse  Hamlin,  but  they  all  wuz  afraid  'twould  invali- 
date the  sale  an''  Marse  Torm  would  git  holt  on  us  spite  ob  ev'ythin'. 
They  hadn't  no  use  fer  hit,  though,  an'  a'ter  a  while  it  was  voted  to 
take  hit  an'  sen'  a  missionary  to  furrin  lan's.  An'  so  dey  did ;  an' 
when  hit  were  reported  about  at  the  nex'  co't,  Marse  Jeems  Alexander 
he  tuk  ter  callin'  me  *  Missionary  Joe,'  an'  hit's  stuck  ter  me  eber 
sence.  I  reckon,"  the  old  man  added,  shyly,  "  I'm  'bout  de  only  man 
thet  hain't  got  enny  too  much  religion  hisself  thet  ever  owned  a  whole 
missionary  all  to  hisself.  I  hope  Tie's  done  somebody  some  good,"  he 
added,  with  a  quiet  chuckle. 

The  wind  moaned,  and  the  sheeted  branches  of  the  old  oak  snapped 
and  crackled  without,  as  the  old  man  concluded  his  story.  The  fire- 
light threw  its  comforting  glow  over  the  room.  Old  Joe  sat  upon  the 
wood,  gazing  quietly  into  the  light-wood  blaze  that  swept  up  the  chim- 
'  ney.  I  had  smoked  out  my  cigar,  lighted  another,  and  emptied  the 
glass  of  "peach  and  honey,"  during  the  recital.  Somehow  I  had  never 
understood  before  the  essential  injustice  of  a  system  which  but  a  few 
years  ago  represented  the  religious  ideal  of  a  whole  people.  I  had 
never  i^ized  how  entirely  slavery  was  bottomed  on  one  met, — power. 
I  had  never  understood  that  service,  intelligence,  merit  of  any  sort^  did 
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not  affect  the  fact  of  proprietorship  and  its  incidents.  I  wondered^  as 
I  looked  at  the  old  man^  how  he  could  speak  so  calmly  of  what  seemed 
to  me  unpardonable  wrongs. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  uncle,*'  I  said,  after  a  while,  "  that  yours  is  about 
the  hardest  case  I  ever  heard  of." 

^  Wal,  sah,"  answered  the  old  man,  still  gazing  into  the  firelight, 
"  that  depends.  I  useter  think  so ;  but  I've  cgme  ter  see  thet  my  case 
wam't  any  harder'n  the  rest.  That's  what  Elsie  alius  said, — ^till  we 
wuz  sold, — she  never  hed  no  sperrit  a'ter  dat, — ^but  she  wuz  alius 
a-eayin',  'fore  dat,  thet  hit  wam't  enny  wuss  ter  lose  what  we  hed,  then 
never  hev  nothin'  ter  lose." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  said. 

"  Wal,  thet  ain't  ezactly  the  way  on't.  What  she  meant  wuz  thet 
it  wam't  enny  wuss  ter  take  away  from  me  what  I  hed,  than  from 
another  the  chance  ter  make  sunthin'  fer  hisself.  That's  where  the 
wrong  wuz.  It  wam't  ole  Marster's  wrong,  ner  old  Mistis's.  One 
meant  ter  do  right,  an'  t'other  thought  she  hed  done  right.  It  wuz 
the  whole  thing  thet  wuz  wrong, — from  banning  ter  end.  That's 
why  I  can't  understan'  how  enny  nigger  can  be  a  Christian.  That's 
what  I  useter  tell  Elsie." 

"  What  did  she  say  to  that?" 

"'Oh,  you  will,  Joe,  you  will.'  She  wouldn't  eber  give  up. 
'  You'll  forgive  'em  all,  Joe,  jes'  as  I  do,'  she'd  say.  But  I  hain't  eber 
done  it,  an'  I  can't  eber  do  hit,  sah.  Ef  I  hed  my  way,  I'd  take  from 
'em  now  every  cent  they  eber  made  offen  the  colored  man's  wuk, — 
every  cent,  sah, — an'  then  what  would  be  lef?  And  I  shan't  eber 
b'lieve  what  they  say  'bout  the  Lord  till  hit's  done,  sah, — neber  I 
Jestice  is  jestioe  1  Ther'  ain't  enny  other  name  fer  hit,  an',  so  fer  ez 
I've  eber  heerd,  nothin'  ter  take  the  place  on't." 

"If  you  owned  your  old  master's  plantation,  would  you  turn  off  all 
those  who  are  on  it?" 

"  Ole  Mistis's  folks  ?  I  don'  know  ez  I  would,  sah.  Hit  wouldn't 
do  me  enny  good." 

"  But  it  would  be  justice,  you  know." 

"  Wal,  no,  sah :  two  wrongs  don't  make  one  rieht.  Elsie's  dead 
an'  ^ne  now,"  said  the  old  man,  thoughtfiiUy.  "  I  hain't  got  no  mo' 
ambition." 

"  But  it  was  your  money, — not  Elsie's." 

"Don'  try  ter  bother  me,  sah.  Hit  were  ole  Marster's  money 
'cordin'  ter  de  law.  I  b'longed  ter  him,  an'  all  I  got  b'longed  ter  him 
too.  Ther's  only  this  diff'rence,  sah.  I  wouldn  t  neber  hev  got  that 
money  ef  he  haan't  promised  me  half 'n  hit  an'  my  freedom ;  an'  I 
wouldn't  hev  done  hit  then  ef  hit  hadn't  been  fer  the  sake  o'  seein' 
Elsie  free." 

"When  did  you  leave  Califomia,  Joe?" 

"In 'fifty-two,  sah." 

"  And  you  had  been  there — how  long?" 

"  Two  year  an'  betteh,  sah." 

"With  your  master's  consent?" 

"  Ob  CO  se,  sah :  I's  got  the  paper  he  gimme  'fore  I  went  away." 
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^^  I  think  you  said  you  had  the  mortgage  Hamlin  assigned  to  you, 
toor 

"  Sartin,  sah :  got  'em  all  here." 

He  took  out  an  old  pocket-book  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  me  a 
bundle  of  papers. 

"  Marse  Torm  tried  ag'in  an'  ag'in  ter  git  hoF  o'  dese  yere,  but  I 
kep'  'em  hid  away  so  h|  neber  lay  ban's  on  'em." 

I  was  running  through  the  papers  with  professional  interest  by  this 
time. 

"  Marse  Tom  is  dead,  I  think  you  said?" 

"  Died  in'de  wah,  sah.  He  oe't'nly  were  brave,  ef  there  wam't 
nothin'  else  good  'bout  him." 

^'  The  d^  to  the  railroad  company  was  made  after  the  assignment 
of  the  mortgage  to  you  ?" 

"  Sartin,  sah." 

'^  Did  you  ever  assent  to  a  cancellation  or  entry  of  satisfaction  of 
thismort^ee?" 

"  No,  sah.  Nobody  eber  axed  me  to.  'Twuz  all  a  make-b'lieve, 
you  see ;  thet's  what  the  lawyers  tole  me.  I  wuz  a  slave,  an'  couldn't 
*  take,'  they  said.   I  spec*  old  Marster  done  forgot  I'd  been  quit-claimed." 

"  Did  your  old  mistress  consent  to  vour  stay  in  California?" 

"  Done  wrote  me  a  letter  herse'f  a'ter  I  sent  the  money :  if  s  dar, 
too." 

"  What'll  you  take  for  that  mortgage,  Joe?" 

« 'Clar',  I  don'  know,  sah.     What's  hit  wuth  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  say,  Joe,  but  I  think  it  might  be  made  worth  the 
full  amount.  In  other  words,  I  think  you  were  a  free  man  when  it 
was  made,  and,  if  the  statute  of  limitations  has  not  barred  it,  the  whole 
estate  is  liable  for  the  amount,  with  interest." 

"  Yeh  don't  say  so?"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  Why,  that  would  break  up  all  of  old  Mistis's  folks, — every  one  on 
'em  r 

"  Very  likely." 

"  I  wouldn't  want  ter  do  dat,  sah." 

**  You  were  talking  about  justice  a  little  while  ago,"  I  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Dat's  all  done  an'  gone  by.  I  don'  want  ter  do  nobody  no  harm. 
I  couldn't  turn  'em  out,  nohow.     'T wouldn't  be  right :  would  it,  now  ?" 

"  I  can't  advise  you,  Joe.  I'll  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  for  the 
mortgage  and  take  the  risk." 

"  What  you  want  of  hit?"  he  asked,  with  quick  suspicion,  reaching 
out  his  hand  for  the  paper. 

"  It  will  strengthen  our  case  against  the  railroad." 

"  An'  you  won't  pester  old  Mistis's  folks?" 

"  Not  one  of  them.  Indeed,  I  should  insist  upon  your  giving  them 
a  quit-claim  to  settle  the  title." 

"  You  think  I  wuz  free,  then,  an'  no  mistake?" 

"  Yes.  By  sending  you  into  a  free  State  your  master  lost  his  right. 
You  remained  there  long  enough  to  become  a  citizen,  and  ignorance  of 
your  rights  did  not  work  a  forfeiture." 
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^'She  was  free  when  you  paid  Hamlui^  or  rather  she  belonged  to 
you," 

*^D&i  she  wuz  &ee,  shore  'nuffP'  Tears  ran  down  the  old  man's 
face. 

"  Mister  Fontaine,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "  ef  you  keep  in  de  same 
min'  to-morrer,  an'  bit  ain't  gwine  ter  hu't  ole  Mistis's  foUcs,  I  reckon 
I'll  take  that  offer  o'  voum." 

"  All  right.    We'll  see  Colonel  Baylor  on  Monday  and  talk  it  over." 

"Dafs  all  right" 

He  rose  hastily,  put  more  wood  on  the  fire,  brushed  up  the  hearth, 
took  his  hat  from  the  floor,  and  said  good-night. 

The  matt^  was  concluded  during  the  next  week.  My  associate 
fully  approved  what  had  been  done,  and  when  the  railroad  company  saw 
how  we  had  strengthened  our  case  it  was  easy  to  make  a  compromise 
with  them.  The  heirs  of  Holt  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  turn  things 
had  taken ;  but  when  deeds  of  release  had  been  executed  to  each,  they 
Were  loud  in  their  praise  of  "  Missionary  Joe,"  whom  they  jocularly 
declared  to  have  been  rightly  named,  afler  all. 

Before  the  deeds  were  delivered,  I  asked  the  old  man  if  he  was  sure 
he  wished  to  release  them  all. 

"  Ob  co'se,  sah.    Dey  never  done  me  no  harm." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  believe  in  religion,  Joe?" 

"  Wal,  sah,  what^s  dat  ter  do  wid  it?" 

"  Nothing ;  only  your  words  and  acts  don't  seem  to  match  very 

"  You  thinks  so,  sah  ?  Wal,  I  hope  it's  so :  hit  shorely  would  do 
Elsie  good  ter  know  I  misspoke  myself  in  dat." 

Albion  W,  Thurgee. 


TO  SLEEP. 


ALL  slumb'rous  images  that  be,  combined. 
To  this  white  couch  and  cool  shall  woo  thee.  Sleep ! 
First  will  I  think  on  fields  of  erasscs  deep 
In  gray-green  flower,  o'er  which  the  transient  wind 
Runs  like  a  smile ;  and  next  will  call  to  mind 
How  glistening  poplar-tops,  when  breezes  creep 
Among  their  leaves,  a  tender  motion  keep. 
Stroking  the  sky,  like  touch  of  lovers  kind. 

Ah,  havine  felt  thy  calm  kiss  on  mine  eyes, 

All  night  mspiring  thy  divine  pure  breath, 

I  shall  awake  as  into  godhood  bom, 

And  with  a  fresh  undaunted  soul  arise. 

Clear  as  the  blue  convolvulus  at  morn. 

— Dear  bedfellow,  deab  thus  thy  brother.  Death? 

Helen  Oray  Ckme, 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

IF  my  reoollectioDS  of  forty  years  are  to  be  depended  upon,  the  first 
book  of  Hawthorne  which  I  reBui  was  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.*'  - 
I  must  have  met  with  earlier  writings  of  his  in  stray  numbers  of  The 
Democratic  Review,  but,  if  so,  I  had  forgotten  it  when  he  led  me  across 
the  threshold  of  the  time-worn  parsonage  wherein  Emerson  had  thought 
out  those  lay  sermons  which,  under  the  titles  of  "  Essays,**  have  borne 
his  nsithe  into  the  hearts  of  all  urbane  and  serious  thinkers, — a  name 
which  is  second  only  to  that  of  Montaigne,  who,  wiser  in  a  worldly  sense, 
was  less  wise  in  all  that  concerns  the  noblest  qharacteristics  of  the  race. 

Since  penning  the  words  above,  I  have  remembered  that  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  who,  in  a  circuitous  way,  may  be  said  to  have  known 
Hawthorne.  Firstly,  he  was  a  friend  of  Peter  Parley,  and,  secondly, 
through  him  was  introduced  to  his  fellow  men  of  letters.  He  lived  in 
Boston  when  Mr.  Qt)odrich  was  projecting  his  "  Token,**  which  was  so 
delightful  to  its  readers,  and  in  which  Hawthorne  wrote  the  earliest  of 
his  "  Twice-Told  Tales.**  This  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Colonel 
Lincoln,  when  a  lad  went  to  the  same  school  as  Hawthorne's  father, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  present  at  the  christening  of  his  famous 
son.  When  I  first  met  him  he  lived  at  the  North  End,  somewhere 
between  Copp*s  Hill  and  what  is  now  the  Chelsea  Ferry.  He  told  me 
that  he  remembered  seeing  me  when  I  was  a  boy.  But  when  he 
mentioned  the  date  I  concluded  that  he  had  confounded  me  with  some 
other  beautiful  boy ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  born  until  several 
years  later.  When  I  met  our  great  romancer  in  the  summer  of  1852, 
he  declared  that  my  Colonel  Lincoln  had  taken  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails  as  a  novelist ;  for  he  had  never  known,  met,  or  heard  of  that 
master  of  mendacity.  The  Autocrat  repeated  the  same  tale,  which  was 
soon  more  than  twice  told,  and  so  also  aid  Mr.  Willis,  and  finally  the 
veracious  Peter  Parley  himself. 

The  hour  came  when  Mr.  Goodrich  conceived  his  ^'  Annual,**  and 
with  it  the  man — Hawthorne.  He  had  already,  I  believe,  performed 
some  historical  hack-work  for  that  gentleman  for  the  scanty  pittance 
that  was  doled  out  to  our  authors,  and  will  be,  I  fear,  until  they  are 
able  to  ride  in  their  own  coaches.  He  had  published  his  story  of 
"  Fanshawe,**  which  he  soon  sought  to  suppress,  and  was  living  with 
his  widowed  mother  and  orphan  sister  in  Salem.  His  first  m^ter  I 
take  to  have  been  Charles  ferockden  Brown,  his  second  the  author 
of  "  Peter  Rugg,**  his  third  the  Gterman  Hoffmann,  and  his  last  and 
best  master  was  himself.  But  he  was  even  then  what  he  remained  all 
his  days, — ^the  sweetest,  finest,  most  perfect  master  of  English  prose. 
He  had  no  predecessor,  and  he  has  left  no  successor.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  "  Twice-Told  Tales**  b^an  to  be  talked  about  and  widely 
copied  in  this  country  and  also  in  England,  where  their  surprising 
excellence  was  discovered  and  proclaimed  by  Henry  Chorley,  the  musictd 
critio  of  the  Athensevm. 
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Buty  instead  of  repeating  this  old^  old  story,  I  entreat  the  readers 
of  this  rambling  paper  to  read  once  more  the  Preface  to  the  "  Twice- 
Told  Tales''  and  enioy  it  as  I  have  always  done  and  hope  to  do  until 
the  sleep  of  death  has  closed  my  eyes  forever.  Was  there  ever  such 
a  writer  as  Hawthorne?  No:  not  since  Sliakespeare  shut  the  great 
book  of  his  song  with  the  last  line  of  "  The  Tempest"  Why,  once 
living,  do  such  men  ever  die? 

But  before  this  I  should  have  mentioned  the  names  of  some  of  the 
fellow- workers  with  Hawthorne  on  the  "  Token/'  The  list  of  these 
embraced  nearly  all  the  well-known  reputations  of  the  period,  and 
certainly  incluaed  all  the  unknown  names  of  the  first  half  of  our 

E resent  and  much-scribbling  century, — statesmen,  politicians,  divines, 
istorians,  critics,  novelists,  and  poets  who  had  been,  were,  or  were  to 
be  fiunous.  Looking  over  this  roll-call  of  honor,  we  find  the  names 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Edward  Everett,  Caleb  Cushinp  and  Horace 
Greeley,  Bishop  Doane,  Orville  Dewey,  and  Timothy  Flmt,  Nathaniel 
Greene,  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  Theodore  8.  Fay, 
and  John  Neal,  and,  enlivening  this  array  of  gentlemen  with  twinkles 
of  sone,  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  Hannah  F.  Grould,  Frances  Sargent 
Osgood,  and  other  celebrities  whom  time  has  unkindly  forgotten,  nni 
greater  than  all  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  Poe,  as  I  may  have  observed 
before,  to  dispraise  most  of  our  high-minded  and  stout-hearted  men 
and  women  of  letters.  He  was  unjust  to  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and 
Bryant,  but  more  than  just  to  Mrs.  O^ood,  Miss  Gary,  Mrs.  Oakes- 
Smith,  and  to  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  Mr.  John  C.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Thomas, — in  short,  to  the  whole  band  of  Southern  and  Western 
authors,  who,  not  bom  in  Boston  (as  he  was),  were  necessarily  immortal. 
On  the  forenoon  of  a  pleasant  day  in  summer,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
I  found  mjrself  at  a  well-known  book-store  in  Boston.  One  of  its 
three  proprietors  was  known  among  his  acquaintances  as  the  American 
Moxon.  Beside  him  stood  a  critical  person  who  was  distinguished  as 
the  American  Macaulay.  They  were  about  to  visit  Hawthorne  at 
Concord,  and  they  invited  me  to  accompany  them.  I  accepted  their 
invitation,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way  to  the  station,  where  we  met 
a  military  gentleman  who  went  with  us  by  rail  to  The  Wayside. 
Hawthorne  had  undertaken  to  write  a  life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  and  our 
soldierly  friend,  who  had  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Pierce  in 
Mexico,  was  en  route  with  personal  recollections  in  order  to  render  the 
forthcoming  memoir  as  accurate  as  possible.  We  reached  Hawthorne's 
modest  cotta^  shortly  before  noon.  He  met  us  at  the  gate,  was  cour- 
teous to  my  uiree  companions,  and  more  than  cordial  to  myself.  I  had 
lately  published  a  revised  version  of  a  certain  descriptive  poem  of  mine 
entitlea  "  The  Castle  in  the  Air,"  with  which  Hawthorne,  as  he  told 
me  later,  was  much  pleased.  He  led  us  into  his  house,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared with  our  colonel,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was  not  a  relative 
of  Colonel  Lincoln.  We  stayed  in-doors  a  few  minutes,  and,  coming 
out,  wandered  around  the  grounds,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Mr.  Alcott  and  consisted  of  a  little  slope  of  valley  and  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  facing  the  village  street,  was  The  Wayside,  which 
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had  been  built  a  few  yeare  before  by  Mr.  Aloott.  Behind  this  dwelling, 
on  top  of  the  hill,  was  a  tiny  rustic  summer-house,  gradually  falling 
into  decay.  From  this  outlook  one  could  see  over  meadows  and  be- 
tween fields  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  river,  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  old  battle;^rouna  so  nobly  celebrated  by  Emerson. 

Speedily  joined  by  Hawthorne  on  the  hill-top,  we  descended  with 
him  and  strolled  under  his  trees  and  about  his  garden  until  dinner  was 
ready.  The  dining-room  on  the  left  of  the  entry  was  hung  with 
several  masterly  engraving,  among  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  one 
of  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  or  Murillo  standing  on  a  thin  crescent 
surrounded  by  cherubic  mces.  While  we  weje  waitmg,  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
entered,  with  her  daughter  Rose,  a  babe  in  arms,  and  we  seated  our- 
selves at  table, — the  stately  head  of  the  household  at  one  end,  and 
opposite  him  his  gracious  wife.  The  dinner  was  a  light  one,  consist- 
ing of  the  ordinary  New  England  dishes,  with  a  bottle  of  claret.  We 
chatted,  I  have  forgotten  about  what,  but  certainly  not  "  of  fate,  free 
will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'^  but  most  likely  about  books  and  men. 
Dinner  over,  we  sauntered  out  into  the  long  and  winding  road, 
passing  the  "  Old  Manse,"  on  which  the  mosses  of  half  a  century  were 
still  dinging,  and  talking  pleasantly  about  the  old  Revolutionary 
days. 

We  were  suddenly  stopped  and  wheeled  about  to  the  right  by  the 
command  of  our  colonel,  whom  we  followed  in  file  until  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  station,  where  we  saluted  him  and  took  our  seats  in 
the  cars  which  were  just  starting  for  Boston.  The  next  day  I  returned 
to  my  lodgings  in  New  York,  the  East  Side  of  which  I  had  learned  to 
know  better  than  I  had  ever  known  the  old  North  End.  Here  I 
dreamed  many  foolish  dreams  and  wasted  much  paper  in  the  manufacture 
of  unsalable  melodies.  About  this  time  I  had  determined,  with  the 
decision  that  characterizes  the  penniless,  to  engage  myself  to  a  young 
gentlewoman  of  my  native  State.  Remembering,  from  what  I  had 
been  told,  that  Hawthorne  had  served  as  a  weigher  in  the  Boston 
Custom-House,  and,  later,  as  the  Surveyor  at  Salem,  I  saw  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  honor  my  poor  country  at  the  receipt  of  customs  in 
New  York.  I  mentioned  this  trifling  intenlion  to  two  or  three  personal 
friends,  who  derided  the  notion  that  I  could  ever  become  a  man  of 
business.  Their  derision  did  not  dishearten  me ;  for,  as  they  learned 
afterwards,  though  a  placable  man,  I  am  somewhat  obstinate.  I  ex- 
pressed my  wish  to  Hawthorne,  who  promised  to  assist  me  towards  its 
fulfllment.  A  few  months  before,  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  started 
a  periodical  here,  with  the  hope  of  seducing  their  brothers  and  sisters 
from  Harper^s  Magazine.  Among  the  properties  of  which  they  were 
possessed  was  a  number  of  American  authors,  portraits  of  whom,  drawn 
on  the  block,  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Interruitional  Magazine. 
One  of  them  was  a  head  of  Hawthorne.  I  reported  this  fact  to  him 
by  letter,  and  asked  him  to  be  good  enough  to  furnish  me,  at  his  leisure, 
with  a  few  fects  which  I  might  interweave  into  a  biography.  He 
answered  at  once,  his  answer  covering  four  closely-written  pages  of 
long  foolscap.  It  was  the  most  interesting  letter  I  ever  read, — so 
interesting,  in  fact,  that  aftier  making  a  copy  of  it  I  immediately  gave 
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it  awaj.  I  have  often  r^retted  this  precipitate  eztravaganoe  of  mine, 
which,  I  fear,  benefited  nobody.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  really  regret 
it  as  much  as  I  supposed,  for  it  was  given  to  a  gentleman  who  bestowed 
upon  me  my  first  Shakespeare,  and  whose  bones  are  now  whitening  in 
some  deep  Atlantic  cavern  in  the  stormy  neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn. 
The  memoir  to  which  I  have  referred  appeared  in  January,  1853,  and 
was  not,  as  I  remember,  much  discommended.  How  could  it  have 
been,  since  all  that  was  valuable  in  it  flowed  from  the  magic  pen  of 
Hawthorne?  I  have  not  read  this  hasty  sketch  since  it  was  printed, 
and  probably  shall  not  do  so  until  this  paper  is  completed,  though  a 
copy  of  it  is  within  reach.  After  writing  it,  and  before  its  publication, 
the  young  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  spoken  was  rash  enough  to  be 
married  by  an  elderly  to  a  younger  poet 

Towards  the  close  of  November  or  ^leurly  in  December  I  made  my 
second  visit  to  Hawthorne.  It  was  a  rainy,  snowy,  blustering  day :  the 
street  was  sodden  with  mud  and  plasby  with  melting  snow.  He  met 
me  at  his  door,  and  led  me  into  the  well-known  dining-room.  He,  I, 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  baby  Rose  were  soon  seated  at  dinner :  there  was 
no  wine  this  time,  but  instead  a  1^  of  mutton,  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
butter.  We  chatted  as  before,  and  Hawthorne  and  I  soon  adjourned 
to  his  writing-room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  entry.  Following  us 
was  Master  Julian,  then  some  seven  or  eight  years  old,  who,  while  his 
father  and  I  were  smoking  cigars,  was  perpetually  meddling  with  the 
inkstand.  He  was  orderea  to  desist,  but  or  course  he  did  not  do  so. 
The  elderly  romancer  questioned  his  younger  visitor  of  the  books,  the 
habits  and  manners  of  our  common  friends,  associates  of  his  at  Brook 
Farm.  I  had  little  to  tell  him,  but  that  little  amused  him  greatly. 
It  was  concerning  the  gentleman  who  has  since  occupied  the  Easy  Chair, 
who  was  then  a  Howadji  on  the  Nile,  and  whose  sole  desire  then  was 
to  be  recognized  as  a  poet.  We  smoked,  and  our  cigars  were  so  strong 
that  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  room,  where  Master  Julian  had  by  this 
time  upset  the  inkstand,  and  ramble  up  and  down  the  windy  road  of 
Concord.  When  I  returned  I  betook  myself  to  the  station,  whence, 
reeking  with  tobacco,  I  was  slowly  borne  back  to  Boston,  and  later, 
I  know,  to  sleep.  About  this  time  one  chilly  day  in  December  I 
found  myself  walking  up  Broadway.  I  halted  opposite  the  City  Hall, 
and,  seeing  across  the  street  the  well-known  book-shop  of  the  Francis 
Brothers,  an  early  and  time-honored  firm,  I  strolled  tnerein  and  pur- 
chased several  volumes  of  &iry-lore.  A  reader  from  childhood  of  this 
charming  literature,  I  naturally  selected  the  wonderful  tales  of  Madame 
D'Aulnoy  and  Charles  Perrault,  who  were  in  their  day  what  Andersen 
was  in  ours,  and  Shakespeare  long  before,  the  laureate  of  Fairy-Land. 
I  bought  these  glorious  trifles  in  order  to  make  a  few  dollars  by  any 
suggestions  I  might  derive  from  them.  The  sug^tions  were  abundant, 
the  dollars  scanty.  Meanwhile,  I  had  received  from  Hawthorne,  either 
from  his  hand  or  through  the  post,  the  letter  of  introduction  which  was 
to  make  my  fortune.  It  was  not  addressed  personally  to  President  Pierce, 
who  was  now  in  the  White  House,  but  to  one  of  his  most  trusted  and 
valued  advisers  and  counsellors, — the  Hon.  Charles  G.  Atherton,  of  New 
Hampshire.    I  met  this  gentleman  during  my  first  visit  to  Washington, 
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and  was  most  kindly  received.  The  krge  tavern  at  which  I  was  stop- 
ping, and  which  a  few  years  later  enjoyed  an  unenviable  reputation  on 
account  of  its  defective  sewage,  that  caused  the  death  of  several  members 
of  Congress  and  increased  the  imbecility  of  a  Presidential  candidate, 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Among  them 
was  a  gentleman  from  the  interior  of  one  of  the  Northern  States,  who, 
having  narrowly  escaped  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in  a  petty  office, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  serve  his  country  in  a  lucrative  position  abroad. 
With  him  were  his  rustic  wife  and  two  or  three  fair  daughters,  who 
were  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  laces  and  resplendent  with  what  have 
since  been  termed  Parisian  diamonds.  Their  languishing  glances  were 
directed  towards  all  who  had  or  were  supposed  to  have  access  to  the 
private  ear  of  His  Excellency.  Besides  this  distinguished  family,  there 
was  a  newly-married  couple  who  were  endeavoring  to  turn  their  bridal 
tour  to  political  account.  The  groom  had  filled  two  or  three  legal 
offices  in  our  metropolis,  and  was  speeding  along  the  path  of  notoriety, 
which  soon  deviated  into  a  dastardly  assassination  in  sight  of  the  gal- 
lows which  be  just  managed  to  miss.  The  policy  which  he  and  his 
party  pursued  brought  on  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  figured  and  lost 
one  of  his  limbs.  1  met  him  ten  years  ago  at  a  gathering  of  the  sur- 
viving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Potomac,  and  found  him  as  kindly, 
as  courteous,  and  as  engaging  as  when  I  first  saw  him  at  the  National 
Hotel. 

Hawthorne's  letter  to  Mr.  Atherton  did  not  make  my  fortune  as  I 
had  hoped :  so  I  returned  to  my  literature  and  oatmeal  in  New  York. 
I  was  not  in  the  least  discouraged,  though  others  in  my  place  might 
have  been.  My  confidence  in  the  future  was  increased  by  an  accidental 
meeting  with  the  military  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  our  Moxon 
and  our  Macaulay  to  Concord,  and  who  was  determined  that  I  should 
have  what  I  wanted.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Pierce,  and,  better 
still,  to  the  Celtic  Cerberus  who  guarded  the  portals  of  the  White 
House.  Armed  with  these,  I  started  for  Washington,  and,  presenting 
myself  next  morning,  was  at  once  admitted  into  the  Executive  Mansion. 
The  President  received  me  in  his  private  chamber,  and,  after  reading 
the  personal  letter  from  my  good  colonel,  wrote  across  the  back  of  it  an 
endorsement  which  was  almost  a  command.  I  thanked  him  and  de- 
parted. Returning  to  New  York,  I  there  came  across  the  young  gen- 
tleman whom  I  had  met  two  or  three  weeks  before.  He  undertook  to 
present  my  credentials  to  the  Collector,  who  sent  for  me,  and,  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  day  before  I  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  created  me  an 
Inspector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  My  fortune  was 
made,  after  all. 

I  have  among  my  scattered  papers  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Hawthorne  before  I  paid  my  first  visit  to  Washington,  and  which  was 
filled  with  good  advice.  I  was  to  steer  clear  of  me  old  topers  whom 
I  would  be  sure  to  meet  in  that  city,  unless  I  was  sure  that  my  head 
was  stronger  than  theirs ;  for  it  would  never  do  to  let  them  know  that 
a  poet  could  not  carry  off  his  wine  as  well  as  they.  I  was  to  accept 
whatever  was  offered  me,  whether  I  was  fitted  for  it  or  not.  I  was  not 
to  refiise — ^if  I  could  get  it — the  post  of  translator  in  the  Department 
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of  State,  even  though  I  was  ignorant  of  every  language  except  ray  own. 
If  I  were  incompetent,  the  authorities  were  to  discover  that  fact.  They 
would  probably  give  me  another  position,  and  no  doubt  a  better  one,  in 
order  to  compensate  me  for  my  lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 
No  one  except  Hawthorne  could  have  written  so  humorously  ana  so 
seriously,  and  I  was  grateful  for  the  hints  contained  in  this  precious 
letter.  That  his  action  in  procuring  for  me  what  I  so  earnestly  desired 
was  a  kind  one  is  certain.  What  is  not  so  certain  is  that  my  desire  was 
a  wise  one.  No  young  men  capable  of  manual  labor,  and  but  few  old  men, 
should  hamper  themselves  with  public  employment  This  truth  was 
borne  in  upon  me  during  my  years  of  custom-house  life,  which,  fruit- 
ful in  experiences  for  myself,  was  unfruitful  for  my  fellows,  who,  when 
dismissea,  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  trying  to  be  reinstated. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  at  the  nearest  pot-houses  in  a  maudlin 
condition.  When  my  time  came, — and  it  came  unexpectedly  under  the 
first  administration  (rf  General  Grant, — I  accepted  tne  fate  which  had 
overtaken  me,  and  went  back  to  my  hack-work  in  New  York,  and, 
later,  in  Massachusetts.  I  had  written  and  published  four  or  five  books 
since  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hawthorne.  The  first  of  these 
grew  out  of  my  studies  of  Perrault  and  Madame  D'Aulnoy,  whose 
elegant  renderings  of  old  folk-lore  I  fiiiled  to  reproduce.  The  Amer^ 
ican  Moxon  consented  to  publish  this  trifle,  which  he  christened 
"  Adventures  in  Fairy- Land,*'— -probably  because  there  were  no  ad- 
ventures in  it.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Hawthorne,  who  told  me,  when  I  met 
him  again,  that  '^  it  was  poor  stuff.''  I  agreed  with  him ;  for  who 
would  venture  to  differ  from  a  man  like  Hawthorne  when  the  subject 
before  him  was  English  prose?  I  believe  I  made  a  little  money  out 
of  this  misadventure  of  mine. 

The  last  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  great  writer 
was  shortly  before  his  departure  for  Liverpool,  whose  consulate  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  friend  Pierce.  It  was  at  a  hotel  on 
Broadway,  where  he  called  by  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Griswold  on  Miss 
Alice  Gary,  who  had  just  come  from  the  West  We  said  but  little,  for 
it  was  not  to  see  me  that  he  was  there.  Eight  years  later,  when  he 
had  returned  to  America,  I  sent  him  a  story  in  verse,  the  conception 
of  which  was  perfect,  whatever  its  execution  may  have  been,  ouch, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  opinion  of  Hawthorne,  an  extract  from  whose 
letter  of  acknowledgment  I  must  be  permitted  to  give : 

^  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  beautiful  poem,"  he  says,  "  which 
I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  such  as  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  what  you  have  given  us  in  days  gone  by ; 
only  I  wish  the  idea  had  not  been  so  sad.  I  think  Felix  might  have 
rnn^  the  bell  once  in  his  lifetime,  and  once  again  at  the  moment  of 
death ;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  any  one  moment  of  such  happy 
conspiring  circumstances  that  I  could  have  rung  a  ioy-bell  at  it" 

The  only  writing  of  Hawthorne's,  except,  of  course,  that  in  his 
letters  to  me,  which  I  ever  saw  was  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Blithedale 
Komance"  as  it  had  come  back  from  the  printers,  soiled  and  smeared 
by  their  finger-marks.  I  read  a  few  pages,  and  within  the  following 
week  the  story  itself,  which  I  was  venturesome  enough  to  review. 
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That  it  was  based  on  Hawthorne'd  experience  at  Brook  Farm,  and 
that  one,  at  least,  of  its  characters  was  a  veritable  portrait,  was  no 
secret  If  it  had  been  then,  it  was  no  longer  one  after  the  publication 
of  his  "  American  Note-Books.'' 

No  author  ever  left  so  clear  a  record  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  this  historian  of  souls.  When  I  am  asked  which  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's books  I  prefer,  I  am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  Sheridan, 
who,  on  being  shown  '^The  Beauties  of  Shakespeare,"  asked  where 
the  other  nine  volumes  were.  If  I  say,  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  I  am 
instantly  reminded  of  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Grables,"  which  in  turn 
reminds  me  of  "  The  Marble  Faun."  From  these  great  works  I  turn 
mournfully  to  the  fragment  of  the  story  which  Hawthorne  was  writing 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Thack- 
eray's "Denis  Duval"  and  the  "Edwin  Drood"  of  Dickens.  "Dr. 
Grimshawe's  Secret,"  which  took  two  or  three  forms,  none  of  which 
satisfied  its  author,  must  always  remain  unsolved.  But  it  was  not 
merely  as  a  story-teller  that  Hawthorne  surpassed  all  living  writers. 
He  was  a  keen  analytical  critic,  as  our  English  consins  discovered  when 
he  published  "Our  Old  Home,"  wherein  he  contrived  to  say  many 
pleasant  things,  but  not  about  their  adipose  mothers  nor  dowdy  sisters. 
He  excelled  all  the  modern  makers  of  folk-lore  in  his  recension  of  some 
of  the  best  of  the  old  classical  myths  in  his  "  Tanglewood  Tales"  and 
"The  Wonder-Book."  Of  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  and 
"Twice-Told  Tales"  I  have  already  spoken.  No  one  except  Scott 
ever  equalled  him  in  prefaces.  The  publication  of  the  American  and 
Italian  Note-Books,  though  it  was  r^retted  at  the  time,  was  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  Hawthorne's  character.  A  wise  critic 
where  men  and  books  were  in  question,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
art,  resembling  in  this  deficiency  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North,  the 
chambers  of  whose  stately  mansion  at  Abbotsford  were  covered  with 
the  most  wretched  daubs,  few  of  which  possessed  the  historical  interest 
which  he  attached  to  them. 

The  happiest  years  of  Hawthorne's  life  were  passed  in  the  old  par- 
sonage where  he  dreamed  out  his  exquisite  romances,  in  his  little  cot- 
tage at  I-ienox  where  he  turned  the  old  fables  of  Greek  mythology  into 
delightful  prose,  and  at  The  Wayside  before  and  after  his  return  from 
Europe.  His  English  and  Italian  life  I  take  to  have  been  less  happy. 
His  consular  duties  were  irksome,  and  not  so  remunerative  as  he  bad 
been  led  to  expect  For,  with  the  consistency  which  distinguishes  a 
republican  form  of  government,  hia  official  fees  were  instantly  dimin- 
ished by  the  l^slative  wisdom  of  his  own  party.  The  small  sums  in 
silver  which  he  received  in  part-payment  of  these  fees  were  bestowed 
upon  his  son  Julian,  who  proceeded  straightway  to  invest  them  in  Brit- 
ish lollipops. 

My  clearest  recollection  of  Hawthorne  is  connected  with  my  first 
visit  to  him.  I  see  him  now  standing  by  the  half-ruined  summer-house 
on  the  hill-top,  pacing  to  and  fro  as  be  did  in  after-years,  wearing  a 

Eathway  through  the  trampled  sod.      Other  feet  than  his  now  pace 
is  sacred  grounds.    They  are  not  those  of  a  fiunous  author,  but  those 
of  a  publisber^  his  family  and  dependants.    That  the  descendants  of 
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Hawthorne  should  have  parted  with  this  home  which  he  had  made  im- 
mortal is  greatly  to  be  r^retted. 

Since  penning  the  lines  above^  I  have  been  looking  over  the  sketch 
of  Hawthorne  which  I  wrote  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  in  which  I  find  a 
description  of  the  ''  Old  Manse.''  I  have  forgotten  whence  I  obtained 
the  pturticulars  thereof,  but  without  doubt  from  Hawthorne  himself,  to 
whom  belongs  whatever  credit  attaches  to  this  vivid  picture.  In  sight 
of  its  window  lay  Concord  River.  Here,  and  up  the  lovely  Assabeth, 
which  flows  into  the  Concord  a  little  distance  from  the  village,  he  used 
to  sail  with  Ellery  Channing.  A  lovelier  stream  than  the  Assabeth 
can  hardly  be  found.  Down  to  the  water's  edge  grow  majestic  trees, 
whose  pendent  branches  dip  in  the  moveless  waters  and  drip  on  the 
white  pond-lilies  and  on  the  red  cardinal-flowers  which  illuminate  the 
shrubbery  at  their  feet.  Grape-vines  twine  themselves  around  shrub 
and  tree,  and  hang  their  clusters  over  the  water  within  reach  of  the 
boatman's  hand.  Here  hides  the  shy  kingfisher,  and  here  skims  the 
wild  duck.  The  pickerel  leaps  among  the  lilies,  and  the  turtle  suns 
itself  on  the  rocks  and  roots  of  the  trees.  The  Assabeth  is  as  wild 
now  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Indian  paddled  his 
canoe  on  its  banks.  In  the  woods  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  which 
shelter  the  Assabeth ;  in  the  green  fields  and  meadows,  which  nowhere 
in  New  England  are  so  beautiful  as  at  Concord ;  in  the  orchard  behind, 
and  the  slip  of  garden  beside  the  old  manse,  gathering  his  fruits,  and 
cultivating  his  summer  and  winter  squashes ;  in  his  little  study,  poring 
over  rare  and  pleasant  books,  communing  with  Emerson  or  Margaret 
Fuller,  Longfellow  or  Lowell ;  happy  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, — 
such  were  the  scenes  and  such  the  life  of  Hawthorne  in  the  old  manse 
at  Concord.  In  fairy-land  there  is  no  measurement  of  time :  what 
wonder,  then,  that  in  so  fairy-like  a  spot  three  years  hastened  away 
with  a  noiseless  flight  ?  But  this  cannot  last  always.  The  owner  of 
the  old  manse,  seized  with  a  spirit  of  renovation  and  improvement,  sent 
down  carpenters,  and  masons,  and  other  Goths,  to  disturb  its  sanctity, 
and  even  talked  of  a  painter,  with  his  many-colored  pots.  Hawthorne 
packed  up  his  movables. 

The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose. 

His  dioice  fell  upon  Salem,  his  old  birthplace,  where  the  man  could 
see  the  grass  on  which  the  boy  had  once  rolled,  the  old  apple-tree  under 
which  he  had  lain,  and  the  bushes  from  which  he  had  picked  the  abun- 
dant currants.  Did  he  dream  then  as  when  he  sat  year  in  and  year 
out  in  his  room  up  there  in  the  attic  ?  Did  he  walk  the  old  paths  in 
the  woods  and  by  the  solitary  sea-shore  ?  Hardly  ;  for  he  had  become 
a  man  and  father,  and,  more  than  all,  the  Surveyor  in  the  Custom- 
House !  There  is  but  little  interest  in  the  life  of  a  custom-house  sur- 
veyor, poet  or  dreamer  though  he  be. 

Like  many  others  of  their  benighted  countrymen,  his  fellow-officials 
knew  nothing  of  Hawthorne's  literary  fame.  To  his  own  townsmen 
he  was  simply  Mr.  Hawthorne,  or,  it  may  be,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Esq. ;  but  with  anything  beyond,  with  the  author,  they  were  hardly 
acquainted.  I  have  just  remembered  a  sketch  of  Ha?7thome  from  the 
Vol.  XLIII.— 17 
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pen  of  Mr.  Gkorge  William  Cartis  which  probably  antedated  ray  hasty 
memoir.  It  was  chiefly  about  Hawthorne's  residence  at  the  old  manse 
and  the  visit  paid  by  him  to  Emerson.  This  sketch,  as  I  recollect  it, 
was  more  personal  than  anything  that  I  had  then  or  have  since  written. 
As  depicted  by  Cartis,  Hawthorne  was  what  I  never  found  him,  re- 
served and  taciturn,  and  with  reason,  considering  the  strange  company 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  They  were,  to  say  the  least,  a  queer  lot 
of  muddled  thinkers  who  called  themselves  philosophers,  tuneful  people 
with  no  sense  of  rhythm  who  professed  to  be  poetSj^and  reformers 
of  all  mankind  except  themselves.  I  do  not,  oi  course,  include  Mr. 
Emerson  or  Mr.  Curtis  among  these  curiosities.  Mr.  Curtis  described 
him  at  this  meeting  as  riding  the  horse  of  the  night  with  severe  pro- 
priety. To  me  he  was  always  modest  and  retiring,  the  most  lovable 
man  of  letters  whom  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  heard  many  anecdotes 
respecting  his  abrupt  manner.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  when  Miss 
Frederika  Bremer  visited  the  New  World  that  she  called  upon  Haw- 
thorne at  The  Wayside  and  was  greeted  by  him  in  his  study  with, 
"Well,  madam,  what  do  you  want  with  me?''  I  decline  to  accept 
the  truth  of  this  anecdote,  though  I  ought  not  to  do  so,  recalling  her 
visit  to  Mrs.  Kirkland,  by  whom  she  was  taken  through  the  guarded 
gates  of  Gramercy  Park,  and  to  whom  she  remark^,  staring  sky- 
ward, "  Doze  clouds,  ah,  dem  clouds,  dey  takes  mine  soul  away  !"  Miss 
Bremer  was  what  Hawthorne  could  not  be, — a  sentimentalist. 

The  last  scene  in  the  life  of  our  greatest  prose  writer  was  enacted 
one  May  day  over  twenty-four  years  ago.  As  I  was  not  present,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  must  describe  it  for  me.  "  The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  23d,  and  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  had  performed  Hawthorne's  marriage-service  two-and-twenty  years 
before.  The  church  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people,  most  of  them 
personal  strangers  to  us,  though  not  to  Hawthorne's  name.  It  was  a 
mild,  sunny  afternoon, — ^  the  one  bright  day  in  the  long  week  of  rain,' 
as  Longfellow  has  said, — ^and  the  cemetery  at  Sleepy  Hollow  was  full 
of  the  fragrance  and  freshness  of  May.  The  grave  was  dug  at  the  top 
of  the  little  hill,  beneath  a  group  of  tall  pines,  where  Hawthorne  and 
his  wife  had  often  sat  in  days  gone  by  and  planned  their  pleasure-house. 
When  the  rites  at  the  grave  were  over,  the  crowd  moved  away,  and  at 
last  the  carriage  containing  Mrs.  Hawthorne  followed.     But  at  the 

Stes  of  the  cemetery  stood,  on  either  side  of  the  path,  Longfellow, 
olmes,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Pierce,  Emerson,  and  half  a  dozen  more ; 
and  as  the  carriage  passed  between  them  they  uncovered  their  honored 
heads  in  honor  of  Hawthorne's  widow." 

Shall  I  end  here?  No.  For,  though  the  black  curtain  descends 
to-night  upon  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  it  will  ascend  to-morrow  evening 
and  expose  to  our  view  the  amorous  misery  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  1 
turn,  therefore,  from  the  old  burying-ground  $it  Concord,  and  find 
myself  at  the  extreme  end  of  Long  Island,  nearing  Sag  Harbor  by 
rail  or  steamer.  This  quaint  old  town  was  once  f»  celebrated  for  its 
whalers  as  Jl'antucket  itself.  I  saunter  up  its  main  street  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Diverging  thence,  I  soon  reach  the  railroad- 
crossing,  after  which  I  arrive  at  a  small  cottage  on  the  left,  wherein 
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reside  Jalian  Hawthorne  and  his  fiunily.  I  have  known  the  Haw- 
thomes  at  Sag  Harbor  during  the  summer  months  of  the  last  three 
years,  and  have  always  found  them  the  best  of  friends  and  the  kind- 
est of  hosts.  To  say  more  than  this  might  violate  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality :  so  I  will  merely  add  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  this  household 
18  within  my  sight  at  this  present  writing. 

R.K  Stoddard. 


AT  LAST: 
BIX  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OP  AN  EX-TEACHER 

FIFTH  DAT.— BXCUBSIONS,  BUBAIi  AND  OTHERWISE. 

"  XrOU  isn't  much  like  uvver  city  folks,  is  you  ?'' 

X  This  question,  propounded  the  morning  after  the  storm,  and 
while  I  did  not  imagine  any  one  was  near  me,  startled  me  as  if  it  were 
the  traditional  thuiuler-clap  from  a  dear  sky.  I  had  awoke  to  find 
the  rain  ended  and  the  few  remaining  clouds  melting  away  before  the 
sun :  they  acted  like  so  many  mischievous  school-children  shrinking  into 
their  seats  on  the  approach  of  their  teacher.  I  had  eaten  my  break- 
&st  hastily,  and  gone  out  to  the  piazza  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the 
early  mists  moving  about  over  the  lowlands,  a  mile  or  two  away,  be- 
tween the  house  ajod  the  ocean.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  was  so  wel- 
come, and  the  air  so  fresh  and  balmy,  that  I  soon  hurried  to  the  edge 
of  the  pine  grove  to  enjoy  a  view  entirely  unobstructed  by  trees  or 
shrubbery.  I  was  contemplating  in  absolute  ecstasy  a  picture  such  as 
I  never  before  had  imagined  could  be  painted  even  by  nature,  when 
suddenly  I  was  obliged  to  recall  another  and  smaller  work  of  nature 
by  the  question  quoted  above. 

"  My  dear  child,''  said  I, — not  in  my  most  pleasing  tone,  I  fear, — 
''how  you  startled  me  I  How  is  it  that  you  always  appear  so  sud- 
denly?^' 

''Suddenly?"  the  little  one  echoed,  as  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
quizzical  air.  "  Why,  I's  been  standin'  here  about  an  hour,  wonderin' 
how  you  could  keep  standin'  still  so  long." 

"  An  hour?    I  was  asleep  in  bed  an  hour  ago." 

"  Was  vou?  Well,  it  seemed  an  hour,  anyway.  It  always  seems 
an  awful  long  time  when  anybody  stands  as  still  as  if  dey  was  dead. 
When  I  does  anyfin'  naughty  an'  my  fahver  stands  an'  looks  at  me  an' 
just  keeps  still,  it  'pears  Uke  a  hundred  hours*    But  you  isn't,  is  you  ?" 

"I'm not  what?" 

"  You  isn't  like  uvver  city  folks,  I  mean.  Here  you's  been  here 
lots  of  days,  an'  you  ain't  ever  been  on  any  'soursions.  Anyway,  if 
you  have,  I  ain't  heard  of  'em :  you  didn't  tell  me  anyfin'  about  'em, 
or  take  me  wiff  you." 

"  Ah  I  I  see ;  at  least,  I  think  I  be^rin  to  see,"  I  replied,  looking 
keenly  into  the  little  fiioe,  which  returned  my  gaze  as  innocently  as  if 
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its  owner  were  not  under  suspicion  of  indulging  in  an  artful  little  trick. 
^^Did  you  come  over  here^  so  early  in  the  mornings  merely  to  tell  me 
thisr 

"  No/'  said  the  child,  raisine  a  chubby  hand  with  a  letter  in  it  *'I 
just  come  to  bring  a  letter  grair  ma  got  from  de  post-office  for  Mistress 
Drusilla.  We  gets  her  letters  for  her,  'cause  she  ain't  got  anybody  to 
send  to  de  post-office.  But  I  fought  of  it  while  I  was  comin'  along : 
so  I  fought  I'd  say  it." 

**  I  Mg  your  pardon/'  said  I,  mentally  informing  myself  that  being 
a  teacher  of  bad  children  was  making  me  shamefully  suspicious. 

"  Seein'  dat  I  fought  about  it,  an'^id  it/'  continued  the  child,  ''you 
might  tell  me.  My  fahver  says  dat  when  city  people  come  to  de  country 
to  rest  de  first  fing  dey  do  is  to  get  'emselves  tired  to  deff  goin'  on 
'scursions.  But  you  ain't  dat  way,  is  you  ?  Dat's  what  I  said  first, 
you  know." 

'^  I  might  be,"  I  murmured,  looking  again  at  the  glorious  landscape, 
and  wishine  I  might  have  a  closer  view  of  some  charming  bits  of  wood 
and  field  that  arrested  my  eye, — ^^  I  might  be,  if  I  had  any  one  to  go 
with  me  and  guide  me  to  what  is  worth  seeing." 

"  I  don't  fink  you'd  have  any  trouble  about  dat/'  said  the  child, 
'^  for  my  fahver  says  he  don't  know  of  a  nicer  person  to  go  on  a  'scursion 
wiff  dan  me." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  an'  in  trufe.  He's  tried  lots  of  uwer  folks,  he  says, 
an'  nobody  'joys  ev'ryfin'  he  'joys  as  much  as  me." 

'^  That  is  quite  a  comprehensive  recommendation  for  a  companion," 
said  I.  "  I  supjpose  you  enjoy  stopping  to  fish  in  every  brook,  and 
listen  to  talks  of  farmers  about  pigs  and  ploughing,  and  throw  stones 
at  birds,  and ^" 

"  Well  I"  interrupted  the  child,  "  if  dem's  de  kind  of  fings  you 
likes  to  do  on  'scursions,  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  go  wiff  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  dear/'  said  I,  quickly.  "  You  spoke  of  going  with 
your  father;  and  I  merely  chanced  to  think  of  what  men  seem  to  enjoy 
when  they  go  into  the  country." 

"  Gracious  me  I"  the  child  exclaimed.  "  Where  did  you  ever  know 
such  awful  men  as  dat?  I  guess  your  gran'ma  ain't  very  puttikular 
about  de  kind  of  folks  jon  get  'quainted  wiff." 

I  attempted  to  annihilate  the  child  with  an  indignant  glance,  but 
did  not  succeed,  for  she  looked  at  me  curiously  and  repeated  her  ques- 
tion ;  finally  I  meekly  answered, — 

"  I  don't  know  any  such  men,  dear,  but  often  I  hear  men  talking 
in  the  cars  in  the  city,  of  where  they've  been  in  the  country,  and  what 
they've  done,  and  unless  they've  killed  something  or  made  fun  of  some- 
body they  don't  seem  to  have  enjoyed  themselves." 

**  Den  I  guess  you  never  saw  my  fahver  any  of  dem  times/'  said 
the  child,  ^'  for  he  don't  like  to  kill  anyfin'  but  snakes  and  'skeeters. 
When  he  goes  on  'scursions  he  shows  me  ev'ryfin'  dat's  lovely  to  look 
at :  gran'ma  says  she  does  b'lieve  he'd  see  somefin'  new  if  he  went  froo 
de  same  road  ev'ry  day,  an'  I  guess  he  would,  'cause  he  always  does 
it  when  I  go  wiff  him.    Sometimes  dere's  men  dat  paints  pictures 
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comes  out  to  spend  Sandaj  wiff  him,  an'  he  shows  'em  just  where  to 
find  fings  to  make  pictures  out  of." 

'^  Your  father  must  be  verj  different  from  other  men,"  I  ventured 
to  say. 

^'  Well,  I  'most  always  goes  wiff  'em  on  'scursions,  an'  dey  don't  do 
none  of  dem  horrid  fings  you  said.  Guess  jo\x  ain't  seen  only  one 
kind  of  men :  my  fahver  says  dere's  lots  of  kmds." 

I  did  not  explain  to  the  little  defender  of  her  father's  sex  that  my 
acquaintance  with  men  was  limited  and  formal,  and  that  the  only  man 
with  whom  I  had  talked  freely  had  never  conversed  much  about  ex- 
cursions. One  of  the  many  differences  of  opinion  between  Frank 
Wayne  and  me  was  that  he  had  insisted  that  my  ideas  of  the  masculine 
mind  and  nature  had  been  gathered  fi*om  chance  remarks  of  men  whose 
talk  I  had  overheard,  and  it  did  not  promote  further  confidence  between 
us  that  I  retorted  to  this  that  his  ideas  of  women  had  been  deduced 
from  paragraphs  in  the  humorous  newspapers  and  from  the  published 
rantings  of  some  women  who  professed  to  represent  their  sex. 

Finding  myself  recalling  this  unpleasant  episode,  I  called  mjrself 
to  account  for  reverting  to  the  past  while  the  present,  for  one  morning 
at  least,  was  so  glorious. 

"  It's  just  de  day  for  a  good  'scursion,"  remarked  Alice  Hope, — 
^  just  de  kind  of  day  my  fahver  likes.  He  says  dat  afler  de  rain  has 
washed  de  air  dean,  an'  made  de  dust  lie  down  an'  keep  still,  an'  de 
sun's  come  out,  is  just  de  time  for  a  Icmg  walk,  if  a  person  wants  to  get 
deir  eyes  full  of  fings  worf  sedn'.  Gran'ma  said  dis  very  momin'  dat 
she  was  sure  my  fahver  was  finkin'  more  about  home  dan  his  busi- 
ness." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  enjoy  a  little  walk  with  this  child  for  guide?" 
I  asked  myself  suddenly.  My  landladies  had  assured  me,  when  I  first 
arrived,  that  I  might  feel  perfectly  safe  in  roaming  about  the  country 
near  by,  for  all  tramps  had  been  frightened  awav  by  a  stem  local  edict, 
mercilessly  enforced,  and  I  need  never  be  out  of  sight  of  a  house.  The 
air  was  so  bracing  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  walk  miles. 

''  Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  make  a  little  trip  this  morning,  dear?" 
said  I.    ^^  I  fear  you  would  soon  be  tired." 

'*  Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't,"  she  replied.  *'  My  fidiver  says  I'm  a  regular 
trottypu^ — <l&t  means  somefin'  dat  can  keep  goin'  ever  so  long.  Be- 
sides, if  I  do  get  tired  I  ain't  a  bit  hard  to  carry :  my  fahver  says  sa 
Just  feel." 

She  Dut  up  her  hands  so  innocently  that  I  should  estimate  her 
weight,  tnat  I  took  her  auickly  into  my  arms  and  hugged  her  soundly. 
Meanwhile  she  continuea, — 

'^  I  don't  ever  get  tired,  dough,  unless  we  forget  to  take  fings  to  eat 
wiff  us.  Mistress  Drusilla  fixes  awful  nice  lunch-baskets  to  carry  on 
'scnndons,  if  she  knows  I'm  goin'  along ;  I  know  she  does,  'cause  she 
done  it  for  some  ladies  dat  come  here  last  year.  I'll  tell  her  about  it, 
soon  as  I  eive  her  dis  letter;  den  we  can  start" 

^'  Woir  t  your  grandmother  be  worried  at  not  finding  you  returning 
at  once?" 

'^  Oh,  no ;  gran'ma  says  ^e  never  worries  about  me  when  V%  come 
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over  here^  'cause  she  knows  where  I  is.  Besides^  she  says  she  never 
'spects  to  see  me  till  dinner-time,  if  I  oome  here  in  de  momin'.  I'll 
tell  Mistress  Dmsilla  abont  de  Innch-basket  right  away." 

Away  throngh  the  trees  hurried  the  child,  while  1  followed  slowly 
for  the  parasol,  gloves,  and  other  things  without  which  no  woman  is 
supposed  to  venture  beyond  the  endosmg  boundaries  of  her  home.  I 
reached  the  house  only  two  or  three  minutes  later  than  the  child,  but 
already  my  landladies  were  in  a  high  state  of  excitement 

'^  I've  put  half  a  dozen  eggs  to  boil,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Dorcas, 
who  met  me  at  the  door,  '^and  I've  got  in  the  basket  half  a  boiled 
chicken  already  carved,  some  ham  sandwiches,  three  kinds  of  cake,  and 
some  oranges.     Do  you  think  there  will  be  enough  ?" 

"  Mercy !"  I  exclaimed.  **  "We  shan't  be  gone  more  than  an  hour  or 
two.  I  imagine  a  bit  of  cake  in  a  napkin,  to  comfort  the  child  when 
she  thinks  heiself  hungry,  will  be  sufiBcient.  Of  course  we  will  be 
home  by  dinner-time." 

'^  So  every  one  thinks,  dear,  when  starting  for  a  walk  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  you've  no  idea  how  mudi  there  is  to  see,  and  how  our  fresh 
air  sharpens  the  appetite.  And  dear  little  Alice  is  growing,  you  know, 
and  growine  chilcu^n ^" 

"Ah !  I  see,"  said  I,  thinking  it  wiser  to  carry  what  had  been  pro- 
vided than  to  protest.  We  might  meet  some  poor  person  who  would 
gratefully  accept  the  surplus. 

"  If  you  only  say  so,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Dorcas,  "  I  can  just  as 
well  Mck  a  custard  pie  so  you  can  carry  it" 

"  Rease  don't,  1  b^,"  said  I :  **  I  don't  want  to  ruin  the  child's 
digestion." 

"  Just  as  you  say,  my  dear.  About  something  to  drink :  milk  soon 
spoils,  in  this  weather,  if  it's  carried  long,  but  every  living  body  on 
every  road  knows  Alice,  so  you  can  get  a  elass  of  milk  anywhere,  and 
if  you  stop  at  any  house  for  a  minute  the  folks  will  be  sure  to  ask  you 
to  take  a  cup  of  tea." 

Meanwhile,  Mistress  Dmsilla  and  the  basket,  escorted  by  little  Alice, 
came  from  the  kitchen.  The  instant  the  old  woman  placed  the  basket 
on  a  table  in  the  hall  the  child  peered  into  jt  and  asked, — 

"  Is  you  sure  you's  got  enough  ?  Last  time  I  went  on  a  'soursion 
wiff  a  boarder  she  got  so  hungry  dat  I  was  'most  starved." 

^  We've  enough,"  said  I,  "  to  last  several  families  from  break&st 
to  noon."  Then,  in  fear  that  the  <custard  pie  might  still  be  imposed 
upon  us,  I  seized  the  basket  and  b^an  the  excursion  by  hurrying  into 
the  path  that  led  from  the  house.  As  I  looked  backward  to  see  if  the 
chila  was  following,  I  beheld  the  two  old  sisters  standing  side  by  side 
at  the  door  and  regarding  us  with  an  afiectionate  solicitude  which  really 
was  touching. 

"  Dis  is  just  de  loveliest  air  dis  momin',"  remarked  my  companion 
and  guide  as  §he  led  the  way  to  the  road.  '^  Don't  it  make  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  Just  fly?" 

"  Almost,"  I  admitted,  as  a  gentle  breeze  passed  by,  laden  with  a 
mingled  perfume  of  ocean  and  clover-blooms. 

"  Fd  like  to  fly,  just  to  see  how  it  feels,"  said  the  child ;  "  but,  seein' 
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I  caii%  I^don't  like  to  feel  as  if  I  would.  You  know  how  not  to  feel 
dat  way,  don^t  yoa  f* 

"I  fear  I  don't'' 

"  Why,  you  just  make  yourself  heavier,  den  you  don't  feel  so  light 
Don't  you  see?*' 

^'  But  how?  Are  we  to  load  ourselves  with  stones,  as  I  am  told 
travellers  sometimes  do  on  windy  mountain-sides?" 

'^  Goodness  I  no,"  said  the  child,  lifting  the  lid  of  the  basket  '^  All 
yon  have  to  do  is  to  eat  somefin', — all  you  can,  an'  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  wonder  if  dese  ^gs  is  hard-boiled  ?"  (Here  she  stooped  and 
cracked  one  acainst  a  stone.)  "Yes,  dey  are.  Gran'ma  says  hard- 
boiled  e^  is  heavy  on  one's  stomach.  Don't  you  fink  you'd  better 
try  oner^ 

"  Thanks,  no,"  said  I,  breathing  in  great  draughts  of  the  delidous 
air.     "  The  mere  mention  of  anything  to  eat  is  dreadful." 

"  Dat's  ftinny,"  murmured  the  child,  between  mouthfuls  of  ^g. 
"  I  fink  it's  lovely.     I  guess  you  don't  like  eggs,  do  you?" 

"  No, — ^yes ;  but  not  to-day." 

"  I's  awftil  glad,"  said  the  child,  taking  another.  I  remembered 
Miss  Dorcas's  remark  about  "  growing  fast,''  so  I  did  not  restrain  her. 
Meanwhile,  we  slowly  descended  a  long  hiU  and  reached  a  little  brook, 
along  one  side  of  which  was  a  path,  into  which  the  child  stepped. 

"  Where  are  you  leading  me,  dear  ?"  I  asked. 

"  To  de  big  ciaks,"  said  she,  pointing  far  ahead :  " don't  you  see?" 

I  recc^nizS  them  as  a  clump  of  trees  I  had  admired  firom  my  place 
of  lookout  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Evidently  my  little  guide  had  a 
sense  of  the  picturesque. 

"  Do  you  admire  the  big  oaks,  dear?"  I  asked. 

"  'Dewi  I  do,"  she  replied.  "  You  just  oueht  to  hear  my  fahver 
tell  me  stories  about  'em, — about  how  George  Washiton  rest^  under 
'em,  an'  folks  had  church  under  'em,  an'  some  uvver  folks  hid  in  de 
tops  of  'em,  an'  Injuns  had  chats  under  'em,  an'  missionaries  had 
prayers  under  'em.  An',  oh,  dey's  just  de  loveliest  place  in  de  world  to 
eat  lunch  under.    I  wish  I  was  dere  dis  minute." 

"  You  poor  child  I"  said  I,  looking  into  the  basket  and  finding  but 
one  e^  remaining :  "  are  you  hungry  ?" 

"I's  'most  starved,"  said  the  diild,  stopping  in  the  path  and  turn- 
ing Vipon  me  a  moumftd  look.  "  I  don't  see  now  I  can  wait  till  we 
gets  to  de  big  oaks." 

"  Try  a  sandwich,  dear,"  said  I,  opening  the  basket.  My  hand 
found  two  instead  of  one,  but  the  child  did  not  recognize  the  difference ; 
she  took  both,  and  ate  them  as  she  walked. 

The  "  Biff  Oaks"  were  not  of  the  great  variety  of  views  to  which 
distance  lends  enchantment.  The  nearer  we  approached,  the  more 
majestic  and  picturesque  they  appeared,  and  on  i*eaching  them  I  was 
delighted  to  nnd  that  the  owner,  with  a  spirit  unusual  in  this  land  of 
superfluous  trees,  had  the  ground  beneath  them  kept*  clear  of  fallen 
boughs,  straggling  weeds,  and  other  customary  cumberers  of  America's 
natural  groves.  I  spread  upon  the  ground  a  light  shawl  I  had  brought 
with  me,  and,  reclining  upon  it,  cast  my  eyes  mong  the  broad  hill  from 
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which  we  had  oome.  EverythiDg  really  rural  was  new^  strange^  and 
delightful:  my  family  had  spent  summers  in  country  villages  con- 
structed by  New  York  architects,  but  here  was  a  wide  expanse  of 
country  broken  into  small  fragments  by  stone  walls,  hedge-rows,  and 
cli£&.  It  seemed  like  the  country  I  had  seen  described  in  some  books, 
— the  country  of  the  iarmer,  not  the  landscape^rdener, — and  I  gazed 
upon  it  with  delighted  eyes.  Little  Alice  Hope  approached  me  occa- 
sionally ;  I  heard  her  footsteps,  saw  her  figure  to  the  right  or  left,  but 
I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  be  interrupted,  even  by  a  very  sweet  and 
companionable  child,  though  I  promised  myself  to  love  her  the  more 
for  not  disturbing  me  during  the  happy  half-hour  I  spent  in  absorbing 
the  view  before  me.  I  was  m  closer  communion  with  nature  than  ever 
before ;  she,  the  truest  child  of  nature  I  had  ever  met,  evidently  was 
in  sympathy  with  me.  I  did  not  forget  how  she,  the  dear  child,  had 
taught  me  to  lose  myself  in  looking  at  the  ocean,  a  day  or  two  before. 
Doubtless  now  she,  like  me,  was  again  becoming  the  mere  mirror,  the 
recipient,  of  what  heaven  and  earth  were  spreading  before  us  in  such 
bewildering  profusion.     Probably  she  was  longing  to  voice  her  im- 

Eressions ;  the  lanraage  would  be  childish,  but  there  are  times  when 
eart  speaks  so  truly  to  heart  that  words  are  nothing. 

''Alice,  dear?''  I  said,  turning  my  head  lazily  on  the  arm  on 
which  it  rested. 

In  an  instant  I  heard  gentle  foot-falls  near  me ;  then  they  paused. 

"Alice,  dear,''  I  continued,  "are  you  happy?  Isn't  it  lovely? 
Are  you  filled  with ^" 

"  It's  lovely,"  she  replied, — "  all  but  de  sandwiches ;  dey's  got  so 
much  mustard  in  'em  dat  dey  bites  my  froat." 

I  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  a  pretty  little  mouth  discolored  with 
eggf  and  two  little  hands,  one  of  which  held  a  1^  of  chicken  and  the 
other  a  piece  of  cake.  I  suppose  my  look  was  not  sympathetic,  for  the 
child  trembled  a  little  as  she  said,  quicklv,-^— 

"  Don't  be  'fraid.  I  left  you  'most  ail  de  sandwiches :  Miss  Dorcas 
said  when  she  fixed  'em  dat  she  hoped  dey'd  suit  you,  'cause  she'd  put 
extra  mustard  in  'em,  'cause  all  boarders  from  de  city  always  liked  lots 
of  mustard." 

I  arose  hastily  and  examined  the  lunch-basket, — not  for  selfish 
reasons,  but  merely  from  curiosity  as  to  Juvenile  capacity.  It  contained 
one  ^g,  a  single  (and  small)  bit  of  cold  chicken,  several  sandwiches, 
but  no  cake.  Then  I  lifted  it :  it  had  been  heavy  when  we  started, 
certainly  not  more  than  an  hour  before ;  now  it  was  very  light.  I 
replaced  the  basket  on  the  eround,  looked  at  the  diild  from  various 
points  of  view,  and  at  last  placed  one  hand  cautiously  on  her  waist- 
band and  another  on  her  hack.    Finally  I  asked, — 

"  Where  did  you  put  all  the  luncheon,  dear?" 

"  In  my  mouf,"  was  the  reply. 

"  H'm  !    Do  you  feel  bad  in  any  way  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  I  feels  awful  good.  I  feels  like  takin'  a  real  nice 
long  walk,  now,  soon  as  you's  had  your  lunch." 

"  I'm  not  hungry,"  said  I,  abruptly  closing  the  basket,  picking  up 
my  shawl,  and  starting  forward.     Was  it  possible  that  this  child,  and 
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her  grandmother  and  parent,  w^re  so  poor  that  they  were  not  properly 
fed  ?  I  knew,  from  what  home  missionaries  had  told  me,  that  many 
of  my  pupils  came  breakfastless  to  school.  Could  it  be  that  this  cheery, 
uncomplaining  little  sprite  was  really  a  child  of  poverty  and  with  char- 
acteristic American  fortitude  had  been  bravely  ignoring  her  misfortune 
while  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger?    I  would  &id  out 

"  Alice,  dear/'  said  I,  "  at  what  time  did  you  breakfast  f' 

'^  Oh,  about  half-past  seven,— de  usual  time.'' 


"  You  weren't  very  hungry,  were  you  ?" 
"  H'm !     I  iniess  you  don  t  'i 


\  guess  you  don  t  'member  when  you  was  a  little  girl,  do 
you?" 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  I.     "  Did  you  eat  much  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  meditatively.  "  Let's  see :  I  had  boiled 
hominy,  an'  oyster  stew,  an'  fried  ham,  an'  some  toast :  dat's  all,  'xcept 
some  milk  an'  two  cups  of  cocoa." 

I  looked  at  her  in  amazement :  she  was  not  a  large  child,  nor  at  all 
rotund.  Unconsciously  I  recalled  Goldsmith's  rustics  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  village  teacher : 

And  still  they  gued,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Evidently  it  was  time  to  diange  the  subject :  so  I  said, — 

^'  What  are  we  to  do  next?  You  are  the  guide  of  this  expedition, 
you  know." 

^^  I  fink,"  said  the  child,  after  a  moment  of  thoughtfiilness,  during 
which  she  did  not  relax  her  attention  to  a  bit  of  cola  chicken,  ^'  I  fink 
we'd  better  walk  up  de  Damascus  road ;  dere's  lots  of  blackberries  an' 
cherries  on  top  of  oe  hill.  Den  we  can  go  down-hill  to  Bmiff 's  &rm : 
dey  have  awful  nice  milk  dere." 

This  was  not  what  I  had  expected.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  hap-hazard  ramble  which  should  be  made  delightful  by  the  surprises 
and  humors  of  childish  prattle,  but  it  seemed  Siat  Miss  Alice  Hope 
had  designed  a  mere  progressive  luncheon-party.  I  was  disappointed : 
probably  my  face  said  as  much,  for  soon  the  child  remarked, — 

"  If  you  don't  like  dat  way,  let's  go  out  by  de  Norf  road ;  den  we 
can  rest  at  de  house  where  dey  always  give  sweet  cider  an'  molasses- 
cake  to  nice  folks  dat  stop  dere  to  rest." 

^'  Any  way  you  like,"  I  replied,  with  becoming  resignation.  I  could 
at  least  gratify  my  curiosity  as  to  the  digestive  capacity,  of  a  child. 

We  started  on  the  Damascus  road :  it  wound  leisurely  around  a  long 
hill,  but,  fortunately,  the  basket  was  not  so  heavy  as  when  we  started ; 
indeed,  it  was  so  light  that  I  did  not  scruple  to  let  the  child  carry  it. 
We  found  the  blackberries,  and  the  cherries  too,  and  Alice  Hope  could 
not  seem  to  get  enough  of  them,  although  to  me  both  tasted  rather 
bitter.  While  my  guide  fed  herself  I  lounged  on  a  great  warm  fiat 
stone  under  a  cherry-tree  and  wondered  what  would  happen  were  that 
child  ever  obliged  to  keep  a  church  fast  of  any  kind,  x  ears  befcMre,  I 
had  wcmdered  at  the  appetites  of  some  delicate-looking  girls  whom  I 
m^  at  evening  parties,  out  none  of  them  ever  seemea  so  insatiatdy 
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huD^  as  this  atom  of  hamanity.  In  the  course  of  time^  however^  the 
child  threw  herself  down  beside  me,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  Just  isn't  dis  world  a  pooty  nice  place  ?" 

"That  depends,"  said  I,  suddenly  oecoming  severe  of  soul,  "upon 
the  place  from  which  one  looks  at  it'' 

"  Make  b'lieve  it's  dis  place,  den,"  said  the  child.  "  We's  got  nice 
fings  to  look  at,  an'  it's  nice  wevver,  an'  we  don't  feel  so  starved  dat  we 
wish  de  dinner-bell  would  ring  right  away.  I  fink  it's  lovely,— or  I 
will,  when  we  get  to  Smiff's  farm  an'  have  a  lot  of  nice  milk  to  drink." 

"  My  dear  little  girl,"  said  I,  feeling  that  the  time  had  fully  come 
for  the  utterance  of  some  cautionary  remarks,  "  I'm  afraid  that  you 
think  too  much  of  mere  animal  pleasures.  Eating  and  drinking  seem  to 
have  filled  your  mind  this  morning,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else." 

"  Well, '  said  the  child,  after  a  moment  of  wondering  stare,  "  I's 
sure  I's  got  to.  How's  I  goin'  to  grow  if  I  don't  eat  a  lot?  An'  if  I 
don't  grow,  how's  t  goin'  to  be  a  woman  ?  An'  if  I  don't  get  to  be  a 
woman,  how's  I  ever  goin'  to  be  any  good  to  anybody,  'xcept  gran'ma 
and  my  fahver,  an'  maybe  Mistress  Drusilla  an'  Miss  Dorcas?'' 

This  seemed  a  reasonable  question ;  but  I  dissented  from  the  con- 
clusion. I  had  been  taught  that  a  ravenous  appetite  was  bad  for  any 
one,  and  my  settled  convictions  were  not  ^  be  disturbed  by  the  hunger 
of  an  unr^i^soning  child :  so  I  said, — 

"  I  hope,  dear,  you  will  grow  to  be  a  strong,  good  woman  and  be 
very  useful  in  the  world ;  but  you  can't  do  it  by  thinking  only  of 
eating." 

"  Well,  anyway,  my  fahver  says  it  takes  food  to  make  brains,  an'  de 
reason  women  ain  t  so  smart  as  men  is  dat  dey  don't  eat  'nough." 

Women  not  as  smart  as  men !  All  my  suspicions  of  the  father 
of  this  child  came  back  to  me  with  cumulative  force.  It  was  bad 
enough  that  any  man  should  have  such  thouehts ;  it  was  simply  shame- 
ful that  he  should  have  put  them  into  the  mind  of  a  child. 

"  My  fahver  takes  me  big  walks,"  continued  little  Alice,  "  so  I'll 
get  a  good  appetite,  an'  know  my  own  mind  so  I  won't  lose  it  when  I 
see  it,  and  fink  about  somefin'  else.  He  says  he  once  knowed  a  lady 
dat  would  have  been  an  angel  if  she'd  only  ate  'nough  to  know  her 
own  mind.  I  don't  see  how  she  didn't,  I's  sure ;  I  don't  ever  have  no 
trouble  to  eat  'nough." 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  I. 

"  You  know  your  mind,  don't  you  ?"  the  child  asked,  raising  the 
cover  of  the  basket ;  "  'cause,  if  you  don't,  here's ^" 

I  interrupted  by  taking  the  basket  and  making  a  mid-morning 
lunch  on  sandwiches.  I  was  not  hungry,  but  masculine  criticisms  of 
women  always  disturbed  my  mental  equilibrium  and  made  me  angry. 
I  felt  like  consuming  something :  the  remaining  luncheon  could  endure 
it  with  least  annoyance  to  any  one. 

"  You's  feedin'  your  brains,  ain't  you?"  said  the  child,  opening 
her  eyes  wonderingly.  "  I's  glad  you  ain't  dat  kind  my  fahver  told 
about" 

Suddenly  I  threw  away  a  sandwich  I  had  in  my  hands,  and  closed 
the  lid  of  the  basket  with  a  sharp  snap.     If,  as  one  of  my  landladies 
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had  intiinated,  this  child  unoonsciooslj  told  stories  at  home^  she  should 
have  no  excuse  to  tell  one  at  my  expense. 

"  I's  so  elad  you^s  got  froo/'  said  Alice  Hope,  "  'cause  now  we  can 
TO  to  de  milk  place,  an'^den  to  de  cider-an'-molasses-cake  place.  I  was 
Traid  you  wasn't  goin'  to  be  hungry  a  bit,  an'  den  we  wouldn't  have  no 
fim.  But  it  don't  take  long  to  see  dat  you  ain't  dat  kind.  Gracious  I 
just  didn't  you  eat  like  ev'ryfin'  while  you  was  doin'  it?" 

We  soon  reached  a  crossing  of  the  road,  and  little  Alice,  turning  to 
the  left,  said, — 

"  Come  on.  Dis  is  de  way  to  de  Smiff  farm,  where  dey  always  give 
folks  nice  milk,  an'  de  cider-an'-molasses-cake  place  is  just ^" 

"  Let  us  go  the  other  way,"  said  I. 

The  child  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  then  pathetically.  Evidently 
she  wanted  milk,  cider,  and  cake.  But  I  was  obdurate :  besides,  I  was 
determined  to  teach  her  that  an  unrestrained  appetite  was  absolutely 
sinful.  I  did  not  doubt  that  her  father  and  grandmother  loved  her 
dearly,  but  love,  in  itself,  is  no  training  for  the  duties  of  life.  I  had 
seen  other  children  killed  by  kindness :  no  such  fate  should  befall  this 
little  innocent,  this  child  of  exceptional  promise,  if  I  could  properly 
tell  her  what  her  clear  little  head  was  wise  enough  to  receive. 

"  Alice,  dear,"  said  I,  as  the  child  reluctantly  followed  me  on  the 
road  which  led  away  from  milk,  cider,  and  cake,  "don't  yoi^know  that 
if  you  eat  as  heartily  as  you  have  done  this  morning — and  in  summer, 
too — ^you  are  in  danger  of  becoming  sick  ?" 

"  Goodness !  no.  Real  sick,  or  only  make-believe  sick  f  the  child 
asked,  with  a  fearless  smile. 

"  Beal  sick,  of  course,"  said  I.  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
fiin  of  serious  subjects  and  scaring  little  girls.  I  like  to  see  children 
well  fed ;  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to  look  at  some  of  my  scho(d- 
children  who  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.    But ^" 

*^  Den  why  don't  you ^" 

"  Feed  them  myself?  I  wish  I  could,  dear ;  but  only  a  millionaire 
could  do  it.  But,  as  I  began  to  say,  you,  a  child,  have  eaten  more  this 
morning  than  I,  a  woman  grown,  would  eat  in  two  or  three  days.  It 
isn't  right." 

"  I^r  me !"  the  child  exclaimed,  with  a  tender,  pitiful  look,  "  is 
you  always  'fraid  to  ask  Mistress  Brasilia  or  Miss  Dorcas  for  more? 
I'll  ask  'em  for  you,  if  you  don't  like  to." 

"  Nonsense !"  I  exclaimed,  curbing  an  inclination  to  be  angry.  "  I 
don't  mean  that  I  do  not  have  enough  to  eat  Those  good  old  women 
do  everything  they  can  to  tempt  me  to  take  more ;  but — "  here  I  tried 
to  put  force  into  my  countenance  as  well  as  my  words,  "  but  I  won't  be 
persuaded  to  take  more  than  I  want" 

"  Say,  den  you  better  do  de  uvver  way,  if  you  know  what's  good  for 
you.  You  ought  to  hear  my  fahver  tell  about  de  two  men  dat  built 
houses.     Did  you  ever  hear  about  dat?" 

"  Not  that  I  can  remember." 

"  Well,  'twas  dis  way :  I  can't  tell  it  as  good  as  my  fahver,  but  Fa 
pooty  sure  I  know  it  all.  Once  dere  was  two  men  dat  went  to  work 
an'  built  houses.    One  of  'em  found  somefin'  solid  to  build  his  house 
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ouy  but  de  nwer  went  an'  put  de  timbers  right  on  de  sand.  Well^  one 
day,  along  come  a  big  storm,  an'  it  rained  like  ev'ryfin',  an'  de  wind 
blowed  awful,  but  it  didn't  trouble  de  man  dat  had  his  house  on 
somefin'  solid, — 'way  down  on  de  rock.  But  de  uvver  man, — when  de 
rain  come  down  in  his  yard  it  washed  all  de  sand  out  fVom  under  de 
house,  an'  left  a  big  empty  place  dere,  so  when  de  wind  come  along  it 
had  a  big  hole  to  tumble  de  house  down  into." 

"  What  has  this  story  to  do  with  eating?"  I  asked,  somewhat  shocked 
by  the  lack  of  application. 

"  Well,  my  lahver  says  it  wasn't  made  about  eatin' ;  but  he  told  it 
to  our  preacher  dat  way  one  day,  an'  said  if  de  preacher  ate  more  he 
wouldn't  get  so  tired  out  an'  find  ev'ryfin'  so  dark-lookin',  an'  de 
preacher's  wife  told  gran'ma,  pooty  soon  after,  dat  her  husband  b^un 
to  get  fiit  an'  jolly  an'  have  'vivals  of  religion  in  de  church.  I  don't 
know  what  dem  fings  is ;  but  gran'ma  says  dey  make  de  preacher  awful 
happy,  an'  my  fahver  says  it's  all  'cause  he's  got  a  solid — solid — oh, 
dear !  what  do  you  call  aem  fings  dat  houses  stand  on  ?" 

"Foundations?" 

"  Yes, — dat's  it  I  'cause  he's  got  a  solid  foundation  now.  Say!  I's 
80  firsty  dat  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  We'll  get  some  water  at  the  first  fitrm-house  we  come  to,  dear,"  I 
replied.     ^ 

"  1  don't  'xactly  want  water ;  I  does  wish  I  had  a  drink  of  milk, 
like  de  Smiflfe  give  folks." 

I  turned  about  and  started  in  the  direction  the  child  had  first  taken : 
after  that  Miss  Alice  did  not  loiter  behind,  but  took  the  lead,  and  moved 
forward  so  rapidly  with  her  little  feet  that  soon  I  began  to  tire  of 
the  pace,  and,  complaining  of  weariness,  leaned  against  a  stone  wall  to 
rest.     The  child  looked  at  me  curiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, — 

"  I  guess  yov,  hasn't  got  a  very  solid  foundation,  has  you  ?  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  walk  all  day  long ;  but  den  my  foundation  is  all  right." 

"  So  I  should  imagine,"  said  I,  suggestively  shaking  the  basket, 
which  contained  only  a  sandwich  or  two. 

We  went  on  to  the  "  Smifi^"  farm,  and  Alice  Hope  speedily  found  a 
way  of  getting  some  milk :  it  required  very  little  persuasion  to  make 
me  also  take  some.  The  women  of  the  house  regarded  me  with  de- 
vouring eyes,  after  the  manner  of  country-people  in  general  when  they 
see  strangers.    After  we  departed  the  child  remarked, — 

"  Dem's  awful  silly  people.  One  of  'em  asked  me  if  I'd  got  a  new 
muwer,  an'  when  I  said  '  no'  she  said  it  kind  o'  looked  as  if  I  was 
goin'  to  have." 

I  did  not  wish  to  learn  any  of  the  gossip  or  &cts  that  might  be 
current  about  the  matrimonial  intentions  of  the  child's  father,  but  I 
could  not  help  a  sudden  fear  for  the  future  of  my  little  companion 
were  her  father  to  fall  in  love  after  the  accidental  manner  of  most  men. 
I  had  seen  many  good  men  unfortunately  tied  for  life  by  merely 
lingering  too  long  over  the  smile,  the  prattle,  even  the  pose,  of  some 
girl  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  unformed  character  and  small  soul;  and 
some  of  the  worst  of  these  blunderers  were  widowers.  I  wondered,  as 
we  strolled  along  hand  in  hand,  how  a  &ther  with  such  a  child  as  Alice 
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Hope  ooeld  many  again  withoat  earneBt  tboaght  as  to  how  the  chanee 
would  affect  his  daughter.  The  more  I  thought  on  the  subject,  the 
more  apprehensive  I  became  for  the  child^s  future.  I  became  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  thought  that  I  almost  resolved  to  break  m^  determination 
to  know  no  one  in  the  vicinity.  I  certainly  was  skilful  enough  at 
conversation  to  learn  from  my  landladies  the  name  of  the  woman,  if 
there  really  were  one,  of  whom  Alice's  fiither  was  fond ;  then  I  might 
become  acquainted  with  her,  and  impress  her  with  the  child's  unusual 
sweetness  and  character.  If  she  were  truly  womanly  and  consoientiousy 
she  could  not  take  offence :  my  long  and  varied  knowledge  of  diild- 
nature  ought  to  be  to  her  sufficient  excuse  for  my  interest  in  her 
prospective  daughter. 

Evidently  little  Alice  had  forgotten  the  personal  remark  made  at 
the  ''  Smiff"  farm,  for  at  each  turn  of  the  road  she  announced  the  dis- 
tance which  still  separated  us  from  the  place  where  cider  and  molasses- 
cake  were  always  offered  to  visitors,  and  when  finally  we  reached  the 
house  she  took  me  in  so  suddenly  that  I  had  not  time  to  protest  against 
such  intrusion.  She  led  me  into  the  sitting-room,  and  was  greetea  with 
affection  and  delight  by  a  motherly-looking  old  lady,  to  whom  she  said, — 

"  Missis  Tree,  I  told  de  teacher  you  folks  alwa3rs  gave  cider  an' 
molasses-cake  to  people  dat  come  in  to  see  you." 

The  old  lady  laughed,  looked  at  me,  and  said, — 

'*  One  word  for  you  an'  two  for  herself.  I  know  that  youngster  of 
old.  So  you're  to  be  the  new  teacher,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  dad  you've  eot 
into  the  neighborhood  early  enough  to  get  'quainted  'round.  What 
might  your  name  be?" 

'^  My  name  is  Ruth  Brown,"  said  I ;  ^^  but  I  am  not  to  teach  here. 
My  school  is  in  New  York." 

'^  Oh  P'  said  the  old  lady,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  if  I  had  been 
imparting  valuable  information.  ^^  Dear  me !"  Then  she  looked  at  me 
earnestly,  as  if  I  were  the  first  human  being  she  had  seen  in  a^.  How 
long  she  might  have  stared  I  do  not  know,  for  she  was  recalled  to  Uie 
purpose  of  our  visit  by  Miss  Alice  remarking, — 

'^  Missis  Tree's  molasses-cake  is  awful  good ;  it's  almost  as  good  as 
gran'ma's." 

Mrs.  Tree  laughed  again,  and  left  the  room,  though  as  she  went 
through  the  door  she  glanced  backward,  apparently  for  another  look  at 
me.  She  was  welcome  to  it, — poor  woman !  if  my  face  could  break  for  a 
moment  the  dreary  routine  of  a  fiirmer's  wife,  I  would  be  only  too  glad. 

The  cider  and  cake  were  bror^ht  in  profusion,  and  while  the  diild 
consumed  both  rapidly,  and  I  leisurely  found  them  good,  the  old  lady 
steadily  consumed  us  with  her  eyes.     Finally  she  said, — 

"  Alice,  I  hope  you  are  fond  of  Miss  Brown  ?" 

"1)eed  I  am,"  replied  the  child,  through  a  mouthful  of  cake. 
^  She's  the  nicest  new  rriend  I  ever  had." 

^'  That's  rieht,  child ;  that's  right,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  emphasis. 
Apparently  I  had  made  a  favorable  impression,  and,  as  I  always  had 
creaited  old  people  with  much  shrewdness  in  iudging  human  nature,  I 
felt  flattered.  When  we  arose  to  go,  the  old  lady  insisted  I  should  go 
into  her  parlor  a  moment,  to  see  a  framed  ^^  sampler"  worked  by  her 
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sreat-^randmother  a  hundred  years  before.  No  sooner  were  we  apart 
from  Sie  child  than  the  old  lady  said  to  me  rapidly,  and  almost  in  a 
whisper, — 

'*  I  do  hope,  Miss  Brown,  that  you  realize  what  a  dear  smart  little 
thing  Alice  is.'' 

"  Indeed  I  do,''  said  I,  heartily.  "  I  have  already  learned  to  love 
her  dearly." 

^^  I'm  so  glad, — so  glad !''  said  she.  Then  she  startled  me  by  kissing 
me  on  each  cheek,  and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken. 

As  we  resumed  our  excursion  I  found  myself  wondering  what  could 
be  the  mystery  of  public  interest  in  Alice  Hope.  That  every  one  liked 
the  child  I  could  easily  understand ;  but  why  should  they  be  solicitous 
about  her?  From  her  own  stories,  I  imagined  her  home-life  must  be 
very  happy.  Could  it  be,  as  I  had  b^un  to  suspect,  that  her  father 
was  about  to  remarry,  and  had  selected  a  bride  of  whom  the  family 
acQuaintance  did  not  approve?  The  mere  thought  increased  my  solid- 
tuae  for  the  child,  so  that  I  placed  my  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  drew 
her  closely  to  me  as  we  walked  side  by  side.  As  we  reached  the  next 
crossing,  little  Alice  stopped,  looked  each  way,  and  said, — 

"  Here's  de  dear  old  big  road.  I  just  love  it,  'cause  it's  de  way  my 
fahver  always  comes  home  from  de  city." 

"  If  you  like  it  so  much,  let's  rest  beside  it  for  a  while,"  said  I, 
spreading  my  shawl  at  the  shady  side  of  a  clump  of  young  sassafras- 
trees  that  had  been  washed  by  the  shower  and  were  diffusing  a  faint 
perfume  in  the  warm  air.  I  seated  myself  upon  the  shawl,  and  the 
child,  throwing  herself  down,  pillowed  her  head  in  my  lap  and  b^an 
looking  vacantly  into  the  sky,  while  I  looked  thoughtfully  into  her 
dear  little  face  and  b^ged  heaven  to  forgive  me  for  every  impatient 
thought  I  ever  had  towards  children.  How  long  we  were  silent  I  do 
not  know,  but  suddenly  the  child's  eyes,  wandering  towards  mine, 
studied  my  &ce  a  moment ;  then  she  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  exclaimed,— 

"  You's  just  nicer  dan  any  uwer  new  person  I  ever  knowed." 

I  returned  her  caresses  a  hundred  times,  as  I  realized  that  soon  I 
must  part  from  her.  She  clung  closely  to  me,  and  I  prayed  that  I 
might  never  foi^et  the  sensation  of  those  dear  little  arms  so  tightly 
clasped  around  me.  But  suddenly  I  heard  some  one  approaching, — 
evidently  a  man  or  boy,  for  the  lively  whistling  of  an  air  from  "  Pa- 
tience" was  my  first  warning.  I  hastily  prepared  to  look  unconcerned : 
little  Alice,  somewhat  unceremoniously  placed  upon  her  feet^  looked 
around,  and  shouted, — 

"Oh!  dere'smy  fahverl" 

As  she  ran  to  meet  him,  I  hastily  arose  and  looked  quickly  over 
my  attire.  Then  I  saw  the  child  held  in  the  arms  of  a  broad-shouldered 
man  who  was  kissing  her  repeatedly.  As  he  released  her  and  turned 
his  face  towards  me,  he  exclaimed, — 

"Ruth  Brown!" 

And  I,  feeling  as  if  the  earth  were  reeling  under  me,  gasped, — 

"Frank  Wayne!" 

John  HaJbberUm. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  AS  A   GOVERNMENT  CLERK 

TO  judge  by  the  quips  and  gibes  of  the  daily  press^  one  would 
natui^ly  suppose  two  things  relative  to  government  clerks, — ^that 
all  the  men  are  lazy,  and  that  all  the  women  are  inefficient  young 
blondes.  My  experience,  extending  over  about  sixteen  years,  tells  me 
that  both  sexes  are  sadly  maligned,  and  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  the  women  especially,  as  I  know  more  about  them. 

The  lai^e  majority  of  the  women  employed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments in  Washington  are  quite  the  reverse  of  young,  and,  though  the 
minority  may  have  had  bnght  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  when  they  first 
entered  the  service,  they  speedily  fede  and  grow  sallow  after  beln^ 
shut  up  daily  from  nine  until  four  for  a  few  months  in  the  ill-ventilated 
rooms  in  which  the  clerks  are  penned.  In  nine-tenths  of  the  buildings 
— I  except  the  new  State  Department  and  the  new  Pension  Office, 
having  never  seen  the  latter — ventilation  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
primitive  means  of  lowering  the  upper  sashes  of  the  windows :  that 
changes  the  atmosphere  most  acceptably  for  the  one  or  two  lucky  ones 
whose  desks  are  close  to  the  windows,  but,  oh,  what  a  whirlwind  it 
raises  in  the  centre  of  the  room  !  The  fussy,  chilly,  or  neuralgic  ones 
who  sit  there — I  myself  came  under  that  head  for  two  entire  years — 
immediately  raise  a  protest,  "  Shut  that  window  1  I  am  freezing !" 
"Shut  that  window !  I'll  have  a  chill  if  I  sit  in  a  draught/'  The 
ladies  in  one  room  where  I  was  at  last  made  a  compromise :  except  in 
hot  weather,  the  windows  were  to  be  opened  only  once  an  hour,  then 
they  were  to  be  set  wide  open  for  five  minutes,  we  fussy  ones  suspend- 
ing work  for  that  period  and  retiring  to  sheltered  corners. 

A  prominent  factor  in  our  midst  was  the  clerk  who  always  wanted 
to  bon'ow:  she  usually  paid  promptly  "at  the  end  of  the  month.'' 
A  government  clerk's  jubilee  is  "  the  end  of  the  month :"  all  pecuni- 
ary plans  are  made  to  take  effect  at  that  time,  and  the  "bloated  bond- 
holder" who  can  make  a  purchase  or  exhibit  a  ten-dollar  bill  as  late 
as  the  20th,  without  borrowing,  is  the  subject  of  raillery,  and  is  looked 
upon  with   mock   suspicion.     I   had   one  provident  neighbor  whose 

mother  had  once  given  her  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece ;  Miss  C 

would  not  part  with  that  coin  on  any  account  (I  wonder  if  she  has  it 
yet  ?),  but  would  regularly  pa/um  it  at  less  than  its  face- value  to  some 
obliging  friend,  and  as  regularly  redeem  it  "  at  the  end  of  the  month." 
Those  of  us  who  were  more  impecunious  than  prudent  could  always 
borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent,  a  month,  in  spite  of  strict  laws  made  by 
the  authorities  against  usury.  Many  another  law  was  dodged.  Once 
upon  a  time — it  was  many  years  aeo,  and  the  man  is  now  out  of  office 
— a  certain  chief  clerk  chose  to  take  umbrage  because  one  of  the  sub- 
ordinate chie&  of  division  had  permitted  two  lady  clerks  to  leave  their 
desks  at  one  o'clock  one  Saturday,  when  work  was  dull,  to  attend  an 
opera  maiinie.  One  of  these  ladies,  hearing  of  the  objection,  went  to 
the  chief  clerk :  he  hemmed  and  hawed,  said  he  didn't  care,  only  the 
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rales  must  be  observed,  etc,  pointing  to  a  framed  copy  of  "  Treasury 
B^ulations^'  which  hung  near  his  desk.  The  first  rule  stated  that 
office-hours  must  be  from  nine  to  three  in  summer  and  nine  to  four  in 
winter  (or  words  to  that  effect),  and,  as  that  particular  office  kept  its 
derlw  an  hour  later  than  the  law  required,  she  expressed  her  willingness 

to  abide  by  that  law.     "  Oh,  you  know  Mr. 's  work  requires  you 

to  stay  the  extra  hour,''  he  explained.  The  lady  skipped  the  next, 
clause,  forbidding  smoking  in  any  office  during  office-hours,  because  the 
chief  clerk's  son,  an  outsider,  was  at  that  moment  joining  his  father  in 
a  little  smoke  and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  rude.  There  followed  a  strict 
rule  against  drinking  any  intoxicating  beverage  during  these  hours : 
this  she  read  aloud,  slowly ;  then,  turning  to  him,  she  said,  '^  Oh,  Mr. 
P y  I  am  «o  sorry,  but  the  next  time  you  offer  me  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne out  of  one  of  those  bottles  in  your  desk  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
decline  it !  Grood-moming."  She  knew,  and  all  present  knew,  that 
the  wine  was  at  that  moment  in  his  desk,  and  th*at  only  the  previous 
week  he  had  had  it  out  and  had  offered  it  to  her  and  to  others.  He 
never  made  any  further  allusion  to  her  heinous  sin  in  living  left  the 
office  early  that  Saturday. 

Once  there  was  quite  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  clerks — ^women — ^in 
the  Currency  Division  of  the  Eegister's  Office.  One  of  the  unfortu- 
nates who  were  dismissed  was  a  delicate  lady  jMist  her  fiftieth  birthday, 
but  quite  well  able  to  attend  to  her  duties.  When  she  read  the  &tal 
missive,  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  There  are  so  few  ways  in  which 
women  no  longer  young  can  earn  their  living !  One  of  her  neighbors, 
a  well-meaning,  bustling  little  creature,  said, — 

"  Oh,  Miss  F y  do  not  take  it  so  hard  I    Put  your  trust  in  GU)d  t 

He  will  surely  provide  for  you !" 

In  about  an  hour  this  consoler,  Mrs.  K ,  received  her  dis- 
missal. Did  she  put  her  trust  in  GoU  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  She  flew 
into  one  corner  of  the  room  with  such  a  fit  of  hysterics  that  a  carriage 
had  to  be  sent  for  to  convey  her  home !  Poor  little  woman,  she  is  now 
in  the  unseen  land,  so  I  dare  to  speak  fr*eely  of  her.  She  was  a  good 
derk, — her  work  was  counting  old  paper  money  which  had  been  re- 
deemed and  was  about  to  be  burned, — but  very,  very  eccentric ;  her 
clothing  was  of  good  material,  but  of  wonderful  cut ;  she  always  wore 
a  loose,  straight  black  silk  sack,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  hmidsome 
cameo  pin  set  with  pearls,  but  black  with  dirt,  over  at  least  two  and 
sometimes  three  dress-skirts ;  in  her  neck,  instead  of  a  collar,  she  nearly 
always  wore  a  soiled,  faded  piece  of  purple  web  velvet  about  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  wide,  carelessly  tucked  in  anyhow.  Her  hair  was  neat  and 
glossy  and  exquisitely  arranged,  though  in  an  old-fiishioned  way  ;  and 
the  skin  of  her  neck,  hands,  and  arms  was  gray  with  the  untouched 
dirt  of  ages  I  Yet,  with  those  grimy  paws,  those  long  black  nails, 
she  managed  to  make  the  most  spotless  white  wax  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
She  liked  me,  and  would  often  bring  me  a  dough-nut  or  a  piece  of  cake 
or  pie  for  luncheon,  saying,  "  I  made  it  my  own  self;"  and,  oh,  how 
sorely  tried  were  botli  my  politeness  and  my  ingenuity  I  I  had  to  get 
rid  surreptitiously  of  the  oonoxious  dainty  without  onending  the  poor 
creature* 
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Bhe  was  not  the  cmly  ^  ohaiacter''  who  developed  an  oBcomfortable 
fimo^  fer  me.  During  the  earlier  years  of  mj  offioe-life  a  ladj  was 
detailed  to  mj  division  who  was,  in  appearance,  my  exact  opposite,  and 
as  she  woald  walk  with  me  whenever  possible  I  was  conscious  that  we 
presented  a  ludicrous  contrast :  she  was  exceedingly  tall,  and  thin  almost 
to  emaciation;  she  wore  a  broad-brimmed,  flapping  hat,  and  (when 
every  other  woman  dune  to  "  hoops^')  a  long,  straight  cloak  over  equally 
strai^t  and  clinging  skirts.  She  passed  among  tier  fellow-clerks  as  a 
peculiar  but  very  reserved  woman  who  was  frequently  absent  for  a  day 
or  two  at  a  time  on  account  of  illness.  Fancy  our  surprise,  therefore, 
when  a  detective  came  to  our  room  one  day  to  question  some  of  us 
about  her  and  to  examine  her  desk  to  see  what  she  had  left  behind  her. 
She  had  just  been  arrested  for  theft !  Her  frequent  hours  of  absence 
had  been  passed  as  a  seamstress  in  other  people  s  houses,  and  she  had 
stolen  some  trifle  on  one  of  these  occasions.  It  was  soon  proved  that 
her  mind  was  affected,  as  most  of  her  thefts  were  of  nearly  useless 
articles,  and  among  her  effects  were  found  scores  of  old  ambrotypes 
and  (I  think  I  have  the  number  right)  one  hundred  and  fifty  old  kid 
gloves  of  all  sizes,  most  of  them  odd  ones.  She  was  placed  in  an  insane 
asylum,  and  died  there  a  year  or  two  later. 

As  nearly  every  one  knows,  "  influence^'  used  to  be  the  great  thing 
for  a  government  clerk.  As  my  own  connection  with  the  government 
ceased  with  the  incoming  of  the  present  administration,  I  cannot  say 
how  things  are  managed  now ;  but  at  that  time  to  have  a  relative  or  a 
relative's  fiiend  in  Congress  was  to  own  a  genuine  bonanza.  Civil 
service  reform  was  not  dreamed  of  in  the  early  days.  We  had  good 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  two  of  our  fellow  money-counters  could 
hardly  write  even  their  own  names  when  first  appoiiitetl;  though  they 
took  writing-lessons  afterwards.  I  know  Jhat  for  months  I  addressed 
every  envelope  which  one  of  them  used^  and  wrote  all  sorts  of  notes 
for  her.  The  other  one,  at  first,  made  most  appallingly  contradictory 
statements  as  to  the  age  of  her  baby  and  the  length  of  time  her  hus- 
band had  been  dead.  She  seemed  to  be  as  poor  a  mathematician  as 
chirographer. 

But,  though  there  were  many  oddities  among  my  companions, 
there  were  al^  many  charming,  highly-educated  ladies.  Amon^  the 
men  there  were  numbers  who  were  stuaying  law,  medicine,  or  divinity, 
and  who  were  only  using  a  government  position  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  better :  artists,  too,  musicians,  elocutionists,  ana  actoiS  have 
graduated  fit)m  "  Unde  Sam V  employ. 

There  is  and  always  has  been  a  strong  esprit  de  oorpa  amone  gov- 
ernment derks.  Let  affliction  come  to  one,  the  rest  were  full  oi  sym- 
pathy ;  1^  pecuniary  troubles  come,  and  the  purse-strings  flew  quickly 
open.  In  all  my  experience  I  remember  but  one  case  where  there  was 
hesitancy  to  contribute,  and  that  was  when  a  man  from  another  division 
came  to  our  room  to  collect  funds  to  bury  one  of  his  comrades :  we 
demurred ;  we  had  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  dead  man  until  we 
heard  of  him  in  that  capadty,  and,  as  we  had  had  two  funerals  among 
our  own  acquaintance,  we  were  disposed  to  inquire  into  this  new  de- 
mand. The  would-be  collector  was  indignant  "  Why/^  said  he, "  we 
Vol.  XLHI.— 18 
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helped  70a  last  month  to  give  yonr  man  a  hondred-and-flfly-dollar 
funeral  r  We  were  anyielding:  '^our  man''  had  belonged  to  some 
order  which  chose  to  do  things  expensively,  bat  we  wero  not  disposed 
to  conntenance  such  extravagance  in  any  other  case. 

Clerks,  as  a  rule,  too,  are  very  generoos.  We  had  one  n^imoner 
who  came  to  us  r^ularly  for  a  long  time :  she  was  a  small,  stupid- 
looking,  ill-dressed  girl  of  some  eleven  years,  accompanied  by  a  yet 
more  unprepossessing  small  brother.  At  first  she  handed  us  a  grimy, 
tumbled,  folded  paper,  murmuring  something  which  we  translated  as 
^'  here's  a  note,  please  read  it  /'  but,  as  we  could'  only  hear  ''  snote,"  we 
so  dubbed  the  girl.  After  contributing  pennies  for  some  time,  one  lady 
thought  it  her  duty  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  diild  readily  gave 
her  name,  residence,  and  family  history,  adding  that  a  well-known 
minister  could  tell  us  about  her.  He  was  called  upon,  and  said  that 
her  statements  were  true,  and  added,  '^Tell  the  ladies  in  your  office 
that  the  fisimily  «  very  poor  and  needs  help,  but  the  family  will  always 
be  poor  and  will  always  live  on  charity."  So  for  months  and  months 
we  helped  them. 

Some  of  us  were,  of  course,  more  ^mpathetic  than  others.  Once 
the  chief  of  my  office  was  burying  his  baby,  and  quite  a  del^ation  of 
his  clerks  attended  the  funeral.  One  man,  a  Prussian,  who  was  our 
head  messenger,  constituted  himself  assistant  to  the  undertaker,  and  to 
'  do  honor  to  the  occasion  had  been  to  the  barber  to  have  his  straight  stiff 
hair  tightly  curled.  With  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears  he  turned  to 
one  of  our  old-bachelor  clerks  and  whispered,  sadly,  ^^  Did  ycu  ever 
.  lose  a  baby,  sir  ?" 

If  ^e  were  sympathetic  in  sorrow,  what  were  we  in  ioy?  How 
the  news  would  ^Foad  when  one  of  our  number  contemplated  matri- 
mony !  How  interested  we  always  were  to  know  if  he  was  rich,  if  he 
was  steady,  if  he  would  makeNher  a  eood  husband  I  and  as  the  time 
passed  on  we  almost  felt  as  if  tht.  children  who  came  had  been  added 
to  our  individual  lists  of  nieces  and  nephews.  What  a  commotion  it 
would  make  when  ^^our  Miss  Brown"  came  in  the  office  some  day 
bringing  her  first  baby  to  exhibit  to  her  former  comrades  I  Many  of 
our  number  were  widows  with  young  children  to  support  when  they 
first  joined  us,  and  as  the  little  ones  grew  up  we  had  always  a  strong 
interest  in  them ;  for  where  a  score  or  so  of  tolerably  congenial  people 
are  tocher  six  or  seven  hours  per  diem  for  several  years  they  naturally 
become  very  confidential ;  they  know  one  another's  family  secrets  usually, 
they  see  the  ^irls  and  boys  fi:om  time  to  time,  and,  though  they  may 
aftierwards  drift  apart  and  not  meet  for  years,  still  they  do  not  forget 
one  another.  Sometimes  as  a  child  grows  up  and  becomes  self-support- 
ing it  insists  upon  its  mother  resigning  her  position  as  clerk ;  sometimes 
the  son  or^daughter  takes  the  parent's  place  in  office  and  lets  the  mother 
stay  at  home  and  keep  house  for  the  bread-winners ;  sometimes  a  lady 
who  has  a  younger  brother  or  sister  or  an  aged  aunt  will  b^in  house- 
keeping in  two  rooms,  and  slowly,  slowly  add  to  her  store  of  worldly 
goods  until  she  can  take  a  house,  and,  furnishing  part  for  herself,  r^t 
out  the  rest  to  some  other  struggling  sister  who  wants  to  begin  in  the 
same  simple  manner. 
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The  large  majority  of  government  derks,  having  some  dependant 
with  whom  to  share  their  salary,  do  not  laj  up  much  money,  and  when 
the  much-dreaded  dismiasal  does  oome  it  finds  them  with  very  little 
capital ;  but  then,  too,  as  the  city  merchants  will  testify,  it  finds  them 
with  few  debts  on  their  hands, 

lirmeesE.  Wadieigh. 


THE  KEY-NOTE. 


Knock  M  long  as  jon  like  at  Nature's  door,  she  will  never  give  yon  an  intelli- 
gible answer, — for  the  best  of  all  reasons :  she  is  dumb.  A  liying  soul, — that  is  re- 
sponsiTe,  and  above  all  a  woman's  soul. — ToxTBOUxmxnr. 

MANY  are  Nature's  voices :  each  wind  has  a  different  tone, — 
One  carries  an  echo  of  laughter,  another  a  sigh^or  a  moan ; 
Trees  as  they  whisper  together,  waters  that  run  to  the  sea, 
Have  speech  of  their  own, — ^but  never  a  voice  that  replies  to  me. 

Once  of  a  sunmier  morning,  when  Summer  was  at  her  best, — 
Roses  crowning  her  forehead,  pearls  of  dew  at  her  breast, — 
I  fell  on  my  knees  before  her,  I  kissed  her  beautiful  feet : 
"Speak  to  me,  Mother  Nature  I  teach  me  your  wisdom  sweet/' 

Babble  of  brooks  responded ;  bees  went  murmuring  by ; 
Trill  of  a  lark  rang  raintly  down  fi^)m.  the  distant  sky : 
They  mocked  mv  fond  desire :  I  loneed  for  a  vital  word, 
Not  for  a  leaflet  s  rustle,  or  the  far-off  song  of  a  bird. 

And,  baffled  and  disappointed,  I  said,  "  I  will  seek  no  more, 
I  will  stand  and  knock  no  longer,  O  Nature,  at  your  door ; 
Entreating,  you  would  not  answer;  calling,  you  would  not  come; 
And  this  is  the  hopeless  reason :  Nature  is  deaf  and  dumb  P' 

Then  from  my  aimless  yearning,  that  could  not  attain  its  goal, 
I  went  as  the  blind  go,  gropine,  and  found  out  a  Jiving  soul, — 
Found  out  a  soul  responsive,  that  brought  to  me  unaware 
Oil  of  joy  for  my  mourning,  wine  of  lue  for  despair  I 

Now— oh,  beautiful  wonder  I — the  mystery  has  grown  dear, 

The  inarticulate  voices  have  meaning  for  my  ear; 

Love  is  the  magic  key-note,  and  bv  its  subtle  art 

All  that  I  sought  of  Nature  I  find  in  a  woman's  heart 

Mary  Bradley, 
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OUR  ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS. 
VIL 

42.  Whenoe  the  easpresaion  ^'  eating  crovf^  t 

From  very  early  timee — indeed,  from  the  time  of  Noah— the  crow  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  unclean  bird,  not  fit  to  serve  as  food  for  man.  Hence  the 
expression  "  to  have  to  eat  crow"  is  synon^moos  with  the  performance  of  any 
distastefiil  gastronomic  feat,  mental  or  physical,  but  is  particularly  applied  to  an 
enforced  diet  of  metaphorical  carrion,  such  as  eating  one's  words,  and  the  like. 

The  sentiment  of  the  phrase  "  eating  crow"  has  been  recognized  in  all  ages, 
but  the  origin  of  this  particular  form  mav  have  arisen  from  the  old  tale  of  the 
poacher  who  compel  lea  his  captor  to  finish  the  bird,  or  from  the  kindred  story  of 
the  officer  and  pnvate.  A  soldier,  having  shot  a  tame  crow  belonging  to  one  of 
the  cheers,  was  discovered  by  its  owner  with  the  dead  bird  in  his  hana.  Seizing 
the  private's  gun,  the  officer  declared  that,  having  kiUed  the  bird,  he  must  eat 
it ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  returned  the  gun  than  the  soldier,  pointing  it  at  his 
companion's  head,  vowed  that  he  should  finish  the  bird.  The  next  day  the 
soldier  was  court-martialled,  and,  when  asked  by  the  examiners  what  had  oc- 
curred the  day  before  to  lead  to  his  arrest,  he  coolly  replied,  "  Nothing,  except 
that  Captain  Blank  and  I  dined  together."  Many  anecdotes  of  die  crow  have 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  their  countir,  for  one  rarely  hears  or  reads  a  politi- 
cal speech  that  does  not  make  use  of  tne  expression.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
Congress  had  to  listen  again  to  the  venerable  tale  of  the  Westerner  who  made  a 
bet  that  he  could  eat  crow.  The  dish  was  prepared  and  set  before  him,  and  he 
even  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  but  was  forced  to«abandon  the  task,  and  said, 
afterwards,  "  Yes,  I  kin  eat  crow,  but  I'm  blamed  if  I  hanker  arter  it" 

In  the  legend  of  the  Deluge  as  related  by  the  Arabian  historians,  not  only 
is  the  crow  mentioned  as  bein^  sent  forth  first,  but  the  reason  is  also  given  for 
his  not  returning.  "  Noah  said  to  the  raven, '  Qo  and  place  thy  foot  on  the  earth, 
and  see  what  is  the  depth  of  the  water.'  The  raven  departed,  but,  having  found 
a  carcass,  it  remained  to  devour  it,  and  did  not  return.  Noah  was  angered,  and 
he  cursed  the  raven,  saying, '  May  God  make  thee  contemptible  among  men,  and 
let  carrion  be  thy  food  1' "— Davub. 

43.  Who  VX18  the  original  of  Rebecca  in  "  Ivanhoe?*  t 

The  honor  of  havins;  been  the  prototype  and  inspiration  of  the  character 
of  Bebecca,  in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  belongs  to  an  American,  Rebecca  Qratz, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  described  to  the  novelist  by  his  firiend  Washington 
Irving. 

Miss  Gratz  was  of  an  honorable  Jewish  family,  and  possessed  in  early  years, 
and  even  to  the  dav  of  her  death,  a  singular  beauty  of  &ce  and  form.  Her 
parents  died  when  she  was  very  young ;  but  the  Gratz  mansion  continued  to  be 
known  for  its  hospitality^,  and  many  eminent  persons,  from  home  and  abroad, 
found  there  an  appreciative  welcome. 

Gentle,  benevolent,  and  accomplished,  Bebecca  soon  became  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  circle  of  men  and  women,  Christians  vying  with  Jews  in  doing  her 
homage.  It  is  said  that  when  a  youn^  lady  she  won  the  love  of  a  man  of  char- 
acter, wealth,  and  position,  whose  passion  she  devotedly  returned ;  but  the  difier- 
ence  in  their  religious  creeds  proved  an  insuperable  barrier^  and  she  never 
married.  She  was  the  beloved  benefactress  of  every  charitable  institution  in  her 
native  citr,  people  of  all  faiths  receiving  her  generous  bounty.  One  of  the  most 
intimate  mends  of  her  brother  was  Washington  Irving,  and  a  cordial  firiendship 
and  admiration  was  established  between  him  and  Bebecca,  which  lasted  through 
life,  and  Matilda  Hoffman,  the  object  of  Irvin^s  first  and  only  love,  was  her 
dearest  friend.  In  the  £ul  of  1817,  Scott  ana  Irvine  met  for  the  first  time. 
T'nth  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Campbell,  who  was  aware  of 
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Bootfs  high  estimation  of  Iryinff*8  genius,  the  latter  visited  Abbotsford,  and 
there  spent  some  of  the  most  deUghtftil  days  of  his  life.  During  one  of  their 
many  conyersations,  Irvine  spoke  of  his  friend  Rebecca  Gratz,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  related  the  story  of  her  firm  adherence  lo  her  religious  faith.*  Scott  was 
deeply  interested  and  impressed,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  embodying  a  char- 
acter like  hers  in  one  of  his  novels.  Shortly  after  this,  he  wrote  "  Ivanhoe," ' 
and  named  his  heroine  "  Rebecca,"  When  the  book  was  published,  in  December, 
1819,  he  immediately  sent  the  first  copy  to  Irving,  asnng,  **  How  do  you  like 
your  Rebecca  ?  Does  the  Rebecca  I  have  pictured  compare  well  with  the  pattern 
given?"  Although  the  source  of  the  character  was  known  to  Miss  Gratz,  her 
modesty  made  her  shrink  fix)m  the  publicity  of  it,  and  when  pressed  upon  the 
subject  she  would  deftly  evade  the  matter  by  changing  the  topic.  She  died, 
universally  regretted,  in  August,  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. — Dayus. 

44.  Whence  the  proverb  *^  Blood  is  thicker  than  wcUer^^  t 

Many  think  that  this  saying  originated  with  Commodore  Tatnall,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  assisted  the  English  in  Chinese  waters,  and,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  his  government,  justified  his  interference  by  Quoting  the  phrase.  It  is. 
however,  an  old  English  proverb,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  i^y's  "Collection  oi 
English  Proverbs,"  published  in  1672. 

It  is  a  protest  against  modem  cosmopolitanism  and  universal  benevolence 
that  '*  spreads  as  &r  and  is  as  weak  and  useless  as  the  threads  of  summer  gossa- 
mer."   A  brother  is  better  than  a  stranger,  is  the  pith  of  the  saying. 

Blood. stands  for  traceable,  admitted  consanguinity ;  water,  for  the  colorless 
and  chilled  fluid  that  flows  through  the  veins  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are 
homme$  homini  lupi  and  take  but  cold  interest  in  the  happiness  of  a  stranger, 
and  thus  cause  the  fluid  coursing  through  their  hearts  to  appear  as  one  with 
water  to  the  proverb-maker. 

Water,  too,  in  our  early  writers  was  symbolic  of  looseness,  inattachment, 
&lsiW.    "  Unstable  as  water"  is  the  scriptural  phrase. 

Thicker  signifies  greater  consistency  and  substance. — Whence  closeness  of 
attachment^  adhesiveness.  "  As  thick  as  thieves," — as  close  as  bad  men  when 
banding  for  evil  enterprise.  Blood  is  alwavs  thought  binding.  Conspirators 
have  signed  their  bonds  with  their  own  blood,  as  martyrs  have  their  attestation 
of  the  truth.  **  He  cemented  the  union  of  the  two  fiunilies  by  marriage,"  is  a 
stock  phrase  with  historians. 

Quitting  metaphor  for  physical  fiict,  we  find  that  the  blood  as  well  as  the 
hair  of  oxen  has  been  used  to  bind  mortar  together  and  give  greater  consis- 
tency than  mere  water,  as  is  reported  of  the  White  Tower  of  London. 

The  proverb  may,  also,  allude  to  the  spiritual  relationship  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  created  between  the  sponsor 
and  the  child  whom  he  brings  to  the  waters  of  baptism.  The  relationship  by 
blood  would  probably  be  more  thought  of  than  one  originating  in  water. — 

MONTTICENTAL  CiTY. 

46.   What  city  was  destroyed  by  silence  t 

AmyclflB  was  a  city  in  Upper  Calabria,  said  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  the  more  ancient  town  of  Amycl®  in  Laconia.  The  Amycli  were  distin- 
guished among  ancient  poets  by  the  epithet  of  "  taciti,"  or  silent, — some  say. 
because  the  citv  was  built  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  adopted  the  system  oi 
Pythagoras  ana  recommended  silence;  while  others  explain  that  a  law  was 
enacted  in  this  placj^— for  the  prevention  of  false  rumois  by  which  the  people 
were  alarmed — ^prohibiting  any  person  to  report  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This 
law  was,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  city,  for  the  Dorians  arrived 
unexpectedly  and  took  the  city.  To  this  circumstance  Silenus  refers, — ''  Quasque 
evertare  silentia  Amvclss.'' 

Virgil  also  alludes  to  this  city  in  the  ^neid,  book  x.,  line  564 : 

"  Bt  tadtis  regnarit  Amyelii.'' 
Heyne  supposes  that  this  epithet  was  given  by  Virgil  to  the  Italian  colony 
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from  the  parent  town  in  Laoonia.  Wagner  h  in  fiiver  of  tbe  legend  that  the 
Italian  Amjcim  was  deeerted  hj  its  inhabitants  on  aeoonnt  of  tlie  Mcpenti  that 
inf^BBted  it.— Oliyb  Oldbghool. 

'  46.  Whence  the  expression  ''B  9uUs  to  a  T^'t 

The  expression  "  It  suits  (or  fits}  to  a  T'  means,  it  soits^  or  fits,  exactly,  and 
comes  from  the  Tee-^uare,  or  T-role,  an  instrument  (so  called  from,  its  resetki- 
blance  to  a  capital  T)  used  by  mechanics  and  draughtsmen,  especially  valuable 
in  making  angles  true,  and  in  obtaining  perpendicumra  on  iMiper  or  wood.  The 
phrase  is  one  in  common  use.  Boswell  quotes  Johnson  as  saying,  "  Ton  see 
they'd  have  fitted  him  [Warburton]  to  a  T."— Davub. 

47.  Who  was  the  original  Bluebeard  t 

"  La  Barbe  Bleue"  is  in  the  "  Oontes"  of  Charles  Pwrault  (1697).  Dr.  C. 
Taylor  thinks  the  hero  is  intended  for  a  type  of  the  castle  lords  in  the  days  of 
knight-errantry.  Others  think  that  Henrjr  VIII^so  often  called  the  ''royal 
Bluebeard,"  was  the  originaL  But  according  to  Holinshed  the  original  of  the 
nursery  hero  was  Giles  or  Gilles  de  Bets  (or  de  Baiz),  Marquis  de  Liav^,  who 
lived  at  Machecoul  in  Brittany  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  Vli.  of 
France  and  Henry  VI.  of  England.  He  was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1429, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  genius  and  courage  against  the  English 
when  they  invaded  France,  and  wio  possessed  of  princSy  revenues.  M6^ray 
says  he  was  impious  and  debauched,  maintained  sorcerers  to  discover  hidden 
treasures,  ezJticed  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  his  house,  then  killed  them  to  obtain 
their  blood  for  his  magical  charms,  and  murdered  six  of  his  seven  wives.  For 
some  state  crime  against  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  was  strangled  and  burnt,  or, 
as  some  say,  burnt  alive,  in  a  field  at  Nantes  in  1440.  But  the  crimes  of  the 
Sieur  de  Laval  do  not  resemble  those  of  Bluebeard  as  nearl3r  as  do  the  crimes  of 
Count  Conomor,  lieutenant  of  Brittany  in  the  reign  of  Childebert  This  man 
was  a  widower  for  the  fourth  or  seventh  time  wnen  he  wooed  Triphyna,  the 
handsome  daughter  of  Count  Guereck  of  Vannes,  who  had  been  educated  under 
the  eye  of  St.  Gildas,  Abbot  of  Bhuys.  Both  fiither  and  daughter  wished  to 
decline  the  match,  for  Conomor  was  accustomed  to  murder  his  wives  as  soon 
as  they  gave  evidence  of  pregnancy ;  but  Conomor  had  powerful  Mends,  and 
threatened  vengeance  if  they  refused :  so,  with  the  help  of  St.  Gildas,  an  agreement 
was  made  that  when  Conomor  tired  of  his  wife  he  should  send  her  back  to  her 
&ther.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  Vannes  with  great  pomp,  and  Conomor 
took  his  bride  home  to  his  castle.  When  the  countess  became  prc^ant  she 
observed  a  change  in  her  husband's  manner,  and,  fearing  the  &te  of  her  prede- 
cessors, fled  on  a  swift  horse  with  a  few  faithftil  followers  to  Vannes.  Conomor 
pursued  and  sained  upon  her.  She  sprang  off  her  horse  and  concealed  herself 
m  a  forest,  where  Conomor  found  her  and  cut  off  her  head  with  one  blow.  St. 
Gildas,  hearing  of  this,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and,  putting  the  head  on  the  body, 
by  prayer  restored  her  to  life.  When  her  son  was  oom  he  was  named  Gildas,  to 
whidi  Trech-meur  or  Tremeur  was  added  to  distinguish  him  from  the  abbot. 
The  legend  is  told  by  the  Breton  hagiolo^ts  Pto  Albert  le  Grand  and  Dom 
Gui- Alexis  Lobineau.  The  events  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Hippolyte  Violean,  in  his  "  Pdlerinages  de  Bretagne,"  says  that  in  January, 
1850,  during  Uie  repairs  of  the  vault  in  the  chapd  of  St.  Nicholas  de  Bien^, 
some  ancient  frescos  were  discovered  representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Triphyna :  1,  the  marriage ;  2,  the  husband  taking  leave  of  his  wife  and  intrust- 
ing her  with  a  key ;  3,  a  room  with  an  open  door,  through  which  are  seen  hanging 
the  corpses  of  seven  women ;  4,  the  hysband  threatemng  his  wife,  while  another 
woman  (''  Sister  Anne")  looks  out  of  a  window  above ;  5,  the  wire  with  a  halter 
round  her  neck,  and  the  husband  readv  to  put  her  to  death,  but  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  her  friends  and  St.  Gildas  just  in  time  to  save  the  future  saint 
Violeau  thinks  that  if  the  firescos  are  reallv  of  the  earljr  date  assigned  them  the^ 

Srobablv  represent  the  popular  form  of  the  legend,  with  some  additional  ind- 
ents which  the  hagiologists  did  not  think  worthy  of  record,  and  that  it  waa 
without  doubt  the  ibitndraon  of  Perraulf  s  tale. 
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BolinAad  notioet  anotiier  Bluebeard  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  1450. 
Bpeakisgof  the  o(»nmittal  of  the  Duke  of  Soffolk  to  the  Towet,  he  says,  "  This 
doing  80  mnch  displeaeed  the  people  that  ifpolitike  provision  had  not  been  made, 
neat  miechief  had  immediately  enaaed.  For  the  commons  in  sundry  places  of 
tne  reafan  assembled  together  in  great  companies  and  chose  to  them  a  captain 
whom  they  called  Bluebeard;  but  ere  they  had  attempted  any  enterprise,  their 
leaders  wei^  apprehended,  and  so  the  matter  pacified  without  any  hurt  committed.'' 

In  the  ^  Folyc^ronicon"  (54,  6,  recto,  a.d.  1449),  Oaxton.  after  relating  the 
troubles  in  Flan<fen,  the  loss  of  the  towns  in  France,  Pont  de  1' Arche  and  Bouen, 
the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  anger  of  the  Commons  on  account  of 
the  deliTerance  of  Anjou  and  Maine  and  the  loss  of  Normandy,  says,  "  And  in 
especial  for  the  deth  of  the  good  duke  of  gloucester,  in  soo  mocne  that  in  some 
places  men  gadred  togedere  and  made  hem  capytavnes,  as  blew  berd  and  other, 
whidi  were  resysted  and  taken  and  had  justyce  and  deyd,  and  thenne  the  saja 
parlement  adioumed  to  leycetre."  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  famibar 
nickname,  like  Jack  Straw,  Hob  Miller,  etc  The  saga  of  Bluebeard,  as  Grimm 
calls  it^  is  wide-spread,  and  appears  in  many  and  various  forms.  The  G^erman 
version  differs  slightly  frem  Ferraulfs :  Sister  Anne  is  wanting,  and  the  heroine 
Im  the  key  in  nay,  there  being  a  popular  belief  that  hay  draws  out  blood. 
Three  of  the  tales  in  the  "  Kinder-  und  Haus-Mahrchen"  of  Jacob  and  Wilhelm 
Grinun,  namely,  "  Pitcher's  Vogel,"  "  Marienkind,"  and  "  Der  Bauber  Brauti- 
(;am,"  resemble  Bluebeard  more  or  less  closely.  In  **  Pitcher's  Vc^"  the  hero 
IS  a  sorcerer,  and  the  story  is  the  same,  except  that  the  wife,  having  saved  her 
two  sisters  m>m  death,  by  starvation,  to  which  the  husband  had  doomed  them, 
mi^es  him  carry  them  home  in  a  sack  which  he  thinks  contains  ^old,  and  her- 
self escapes  by  rolling  in  honey  and  feathers  till  she  looks  like  a  great  bird  and 
is  unrecognizable.  In  their  notes  the  brothers  Grimm  say  that  they  obtained  it 
ficom  two  tales  current  in  Hesse,  a  third  from  Hanover  varying  somewhat 
Similar  stories  are  Prohle's  "  Pledervogel,"  a  Finnish  version  from  Erik  Bud- 
bek's  collection,  and  two  from  Icelana»also  a  popular  ballad  ''IJlrich  und 
Annchen"  ("Wunderhom"),  stories  by  Kosmer  in  "  Altdfinischer  Lieder,"  by 
Meier  (prooably  frx>m  the  French,  however).  Herder  in  '^  Volkslieder^"  and 
Grfiter  in  "  Idunna."  A  Dutch  version  represents  the  husband  as  devounng  the 
bodies  of  his  wives ;  the  heroine,  having  found  a  woman  preparing  the  bodies 
of  her  predecessoiB  for  the  table,  escapes  m  a  hay- wagon  to  a  neighboring  castle; 
here,  after  some  time,  the  husband  comes  to  dine,  and  his  former  wife,  whom  he 
does  not  recognize,  tells  after  dinner  the  story  of  his  crimes,  and,  though  he  toies 
to  escape,  he  is  seized  and  put  to  death.  There  is  also  a  Norwegian  tale 
(Asbjomsen)  and  a  Swedish  popular  ballad  (Geyer  and  A^celius),  but  nothing  in 
Italian.  The  indelible  blood  ai)pears  in .  a  story  in  the  "  Gesta  BOmanorum," 
where  a  mother  murders  her  child ;  four  drops  of  blood  &11  on  her  hand  and 
cannot  be  removed ;  she  has  to  wear  gloves  always  in  consequence. 

In  "  Marienkind"  we  find  the  root- idea  of  many  doois  which  may  be  opened 
and  one  which  ma^  not,  with  punishment  following  disobedience ;  but  here  a 
religious  element  is  introduced,  and  the  heroine  is  a  child  protected  bv  the 
Virgin,  whose  curiosity  leads  her  to  peep  at  the  divine  mysteries  and  her  nuffer 
beeves  coated  with  gold,  not  to  be  washed  ofi^  and  betraying  her.  The  endmg 
of  this  tale  is,  however,  quite  different  The  Grimms  compare  this  with  one  br 
Meier,  the  Swedish  ''  Graamantel,"  one  from  the  "  Pentamerone"  (where  a  gops 
&oe  is  thepunishment),  and  others  from  the  Norwegian,  Wendish,  and  Wal- 
lachian.  The  legend  of  St  Ottilia  resembles  it  (told  by  Frau  Norbert  in  "  Volka- 
Mdhrchen").    Grimm's  version  is  from  Hesse. 

The  story  of  the  "Bobber  Bridegroom"  differs  in  some  respects.  He  is 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  entice  girls  to  their  den,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
salt  and  eat  them.  One  girl,  who  escapes  thb  fate,  invites  the  chief  to  her 
house  ton  the  wedding-fea^  tdls  the  story,  and  he  is  killed  bv  her  friends.  This 
tale  was  from  Lower  Hesse;  others  similar  to  it  are  in  Carol,  Stahl,  Meier, 
Prohle,  and  in  the  Danish  and  Norwegian.  It  closely  resembles  uie  narrative  to 
be  found  in  BosweH's  Life  of  Johnson  (with  Malone's  notes^  and  by,  I  believe, 
Blakeway.  In  this  story,  the  hero,  Mr.  Fox,  decoys  girls  to  ms  house,  and  Ladjy 
Mary,  one  of  his  intenaed  victims,  having  discovered  skeletons,  etc.,  in  his 
house,  escapes,  and  a  few  days  later,  when  Fox  dines  with  Jier  fiunily,  she  relates 
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her  ady^tnres,  and  oonyicto  Fox  of  his  guilt,  and  heat  two  broUMva  alay  him. 
This  is  like  the  Dutch  version  of  **  Pitcher's  Vogel/'  already  rooken  ol 

The  Grimms  add  that  "Blaeheard"  is  A  popular  name  for  a  man  whose 
beard  grows  strongly,  and  **  Bkckbeard"  is  also  heard  applied  in  the  same  way. 
The  latter  "  in  the  first  instance  referred  to  some  illness  only  to  be  cured  by 
bathing  in  the  blood  of  an  innocent  maiden :  hence  the  inconceivable  horror." 

Fmally  we  have  the  story  of  the  third  calender  in  the  **  Arabian  Nights" 
(Night  66).  The  forty  princesses  wish  to  leave  thdr  palace  for  a  few  dayi^  and 
give  King  A^b  their  keys :  he  is  to  enter  all  their  rooms  save  one.  His  cunosity 
overcomes  him,  and  he  opens  the  door,  and  misfortunes  follow  in  consequence. 
The  same  misadventure  nad  befallen  other  princes,  whose  wamingii  he  had 
disreffarded. 

Among  all  these  variations  of  the  story^  fix)m  so  many  different  aouroes,  it 
would  seem  a  difficult  task  to  find  the  genuine  *'  original"  of  Bluebeard. — Chns 
OF.A  Thovbaitd. 

48.  Whence  the  phrase  *'a  temped  in  a  teapot*  t 

This  phrase  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  an  old  proverb  whidi  can 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  quotes  it  as  a  common 
saying, — e.g,y  "  Gratidius  excitabit  fluctus  in  simpulo,  ut  dicitur*'  ("  Gra- 
tidius  raised  a  tempest  in  a  ladle,  as  the  saying  is'').  (De  Legibus,  iii. 
16.)  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century,  makes  the  flute-player 
Dorian  ridftule  Timotheus,  who  undertook  to  imitate  a  storm  at  sea  on 
the  zither,  by  saying,  "  I  have  heard  a  greater  storm  in  a  boiling  pot.'* 
The  French  form,  "  une  temp^te  dans  une  verre  d'eaa'*  ("a  tempest  in 
a  glass  of  water''),  was  first  applied  to  the  disturbances  in  the  republic 
of  Geneva  near  the  end  of  die  seventeenth  centuir,  and  is  variously 
attributed  to  the  Austrian  duke  Leopold,  to  Paul,  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia,  and  to  the  French  author  and  jurist  Linguet.  Balzac,  in  his 
"  Cur6  de  Tours,"  assigns  the  authorship,  without  any  apparent  evidence, 
to  Montesquieu.  The  English  phrase  is  an  evident  reminiscence  of  the 
French,  "  teapot"  being  substituted  for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  but  it  is 
doubtful  who  first  gave  it  currency.  Lord  North  is  said  to  have  applied 
the  phrase  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  colonists  against  the  tax  on 
tea ;  but  Lord  Chatham  is  also  said  to  have  characterized  a  London  riot 
in  the  same  terms. 

49.  Whai  is  the  origin  of  the  name  Mephistophdee  t 

The  exact  origin  of  this  word,  which  has  come  to  mean  the  personification 
of  the  principle  of  evil|  is  uncertain,  although  there  has  been  no  lack  of  sug- 
gestions from  various  authors  as  to  its  derivation.  Widman  calls  it  a  Persian 
name ;  and  others  derive  it  from  the  Semitic  tongue.  This  latter  view,  making 
it  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  ''  destroyer/'  in  the  sense  of  a  ''  liar/'  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  devils  in  the  magic-books  of  the  sixteenth  century 
all  sprang  from  the  Hebrew.  Another  theory  makes  the  word  a  combination 
of  the  Latin  mephUis  and  the  Greek  ^tXoi,  s^ifylng  "  one  who  loves  noxious 
exhalations."  Mr.  Oonway  in  his  recent  treatise  on  the  **  Pedigree  of  the  Devil'' 
seems  to  asree  with  this ;  for  he  says,  **  The  name  Mephistophues  seems  to  mean 
a  lover  of  bad  smells  (i.e.  sulphur)."  That  etymology  which  refers  it  entirely  to 
the  Greek,  from  /i^^  *^not,"  4«r,  ^df,  "light,^'  and  fOof,  "loving"  ("not-light- 
loving"),  accords  with  the  old  orthography,  and  has  its  supporters.  If  Andersen 
is  to  be  credited,  the  original  spelling  of  uie  word  was  MqmaudophikUf — ^that  is^ 
no-Faust-Lover,  or  Faust-Hater;  but  this  form  of  the  word  is  obviously  ot 
modem  origin.  He  too  thinks  that  the  present  orthoflraphy  has  an  undercurrent 
of  suggestion  as  to  his  mephUie  nature  (Volks-Etymoiogie,  p.  17). 
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Althoagh  this  evil  Bpiiit  made  his  firat  appearance  in  England  just  three 
hundred  jean  aeo  (early  in  1588),  in  Marlowe's  "  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Fanstns/' 
he  had  appearea  in  Germany  the  year  before,  at  Frankfort^  in  the  first  standard 
Tersion  of  Faust's  life  (published  by  Johann  Spiess,  1587),  in  a  remarkable  book, 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  scholar  acquainted  with  Latin.  This  work  first  men- 
tions Mephistophelee  as  the  name  of  Fausf  s  familiar  spirit.  The  legends  of  bodi 
these  characto^  howeyer,  are  much  older.  In  the  old  demonology  Mephistopbeles 
figures  as  one  of  the  seven  diief  devils,  the  second  of  the  fiedlen  archangels,  and 
the  most  powerfiil  of  the  infernal  legions  after  Satan.  Mr.  Conway  claims  that 
he  is  lineally  descended  firom  Asmodeus,  an  evil  spirit  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit  He  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  cold,  scoffing,  relentless  fiend  of  (Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  or,  to  uqe  Mr.  Conway's  words,  as  ''  this  composite  sixteenth-century 
deviL"— Davus. 

60.   Whence  the  expression  ^*  dolcefar  nienie^'  t 

"This  is  a  clear  tranalaticm  firom  the  Latin.  It  describes  the  'summum 
bonum'  of  an  Italian,"  and  the  idea  was  thrown  into  an  expression  at  a  yery 
early  period. 

In  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  ii.,  s.  24,  is  the  following :  ''  Nihil  agere  delectat" 
The  same  idea  is  in  Pliny's  Letto^.  viii.  9 :  "  Illud  jucundum  nil  a^ere."  These 
express  the  same  idea  precisely, — ^the  "  sweet  to  do  nothing*^  of  a  life  in  a  country 
where  the  climate  would  naturally  produce  a  lassitude  that  would  make  labor  a 
doubly  hard  task.— Olive  Oldschool. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  an  incorrect  form  for  "  il  dolce  non  far  niente"  (English 
N0U$  and  Queries,  Fifth  Series^  vol.  x.  p.  448),  which,  with  some  renderings,  may 
be  made  to  introduce  quite  a  different  idea  firom  that  presented  in  its  usufu  form. 
In  its  briefer  form  it  means,  literally,  "  sweet  do  nothing," — "  an  agreeable  idle- 
ness," ^orou^hly  Italian  in  character  and  perfectly  in  harmon;^  with  the  '*  poco- 
curante" (little-carine,  or,  giving-themselves-no-trouble)  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Europe.  But  in  the  loneer  and  unabridged  form  it  is  rather  didactic  and  expos- 
tulatory,  meaning  (if  we  let  il  dolce  represent  one  who  is  sweet  or  agreeable)  that 
an  agreeable  person  does  nothing, — ^that  is,  amiability  and  sweetness  of  oispo- 
sition  amount  to  very  little  unless  accompanied  by  energy  and  an  inclination  to 
act,  as  well  as  to  be. 

It  may  be  that  "  dolce  &r  niente"  is  incorrect^  or  this  expansion  of  the 

Ehrase  may  be  accepted,  with  the  same  meaning,  for  it  is  not  necessarily  altered 
y  the  admtion  of  the  words  il  and  non,  as  they  stand  in  the  sentence ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  it  need  not  be  abandoned,  while  we  have  so  man^  parallels  and  proto- 
types for  it  in  other  tongues.  It  might  find  a  remote  origin.in  Horace's  "  dulce 
est  desipere."  an  idea  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greek  comic  poet  Menander. 
who  said  that ''  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  be  wise  [and  active]  always.'' 
Another  writer  in  English  Notes  and  Queries  traces  the  Italian  to  Horace  (lEiook 
L  Ode  I.) : 

«Ertqui  .  .  . 
Neo  partem  solido  demer«  de  die 
Spernit,  nnne  Tuidi  membra  snb  arbnto 
StratuB,  nnne  ad  aqusB  lene  caput  saorse." 

Davus. 


AFTER  FIVE  YEARS. 

WHIRLING  she  smiled  in  the  danoe^ — 
Dead  or  alive  is  she  ? 
Yet  the  eraoe  of  that  fugitive  glance 
Was  life  or  death  to  me. 

MP. 
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S8S  OUM  MONTBLT  QOSUP. 

OUE  MONTHLY  GOSSIP 
WITH  READERS  AND  OORRESPONDENTa 


X  PBOPOB  of  the  notes  on  bets  and  betting  in  onr  January  number,  a  oorre- 
spondent  wishes  to  know  something  about  the  origin  of  betting.  This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer,  for  we  find  the  passion  for  gambling,  of  which  betting 
is  only  one  form,  was  dereloped  rery  early  in  the  history  of  man.  The  (keeks 
and  Romans  were  fond  of  laying  wagers.  One  of  the  wildest  bets  eyer  made 
was  that  of  the  physician  Asdepiades,  who  wagered  against  Fortune  that  he 
would  never  be  ill  in  his  lifetime,  staking  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  medical 
authority  of  his  day.  He  won  his  wager,  although  he  could  not  enjoy  it,  for  at 
an  advanced  age  he  fell  down-stairs  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died. 

The  Bomans  invested  betting  with  much  solemnity.  Each  party  to  &e 
tontract  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  into  the  keeping  of  some  third 
party  until  the  bet  was  decided.  We  see  here  a  foreshadowing  oi  our  mo4em 
stakeholder.  The  lex  JUia  and  the  lex  (hmeUa  forbade  betting  on  any  games 
unless  they  were  trials  of  courage,  bodily  strength,  or  skill. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  various  legal  restrictions  were  placed  upon  betting.  In 
Borne  wagers  on  the  death  or  exaltation  of  the  popes  and  on  the  promotion  of 
cardinals  were  forbidden.  In  Venice  wagers  on  the  election  of  all  public  officers 
were  forbidden;  and  Qenoa  carried  the  restriction  to  bets  on  the  success  of 
military  expeditions,  the  revolutions  of  states  or  kingdoms,  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  vessels,  and  proposed  marriages.  A  statute  passed  in  Paris  in  1565 
made  it  illegal  to  make  any  woman  the  subject  of  a  wager. 

From  other  correspondents  we  have  received  accounts  of  various  curious 
wagers,  and  we  extract  the  foUowing  from  the  batch. 

In  the  year  1726  a  banker  named  Bulliot  ruined  himself  by  trusting  to  a 
popular  superstition.  The  English  say  that  if  St  Swithin's  day  (July  15)  be  rainy 
the  rain  will  continue  for  forty  days.  St  Swithin's  day  of  that  year  was  rainy, 
and  Bulliot  offered  to  bet  that  the  saying  would  hold  good.  His  takers  were  so 
many  and  eager  that  the  terms  were  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows :  "  If  dating 
from  St  Swithin's  day  it  rains  more  or  little  during  forty  days  tuoeeeeivelif, 
Bulliot  will  be  considered  to  have  gained ;  but  if  it  ceases  to  rain  for  only  one 
day  during  that  time,  Bulliot  has  lost"  Bulliot  was  so  confident  of  success  that 
he  placed  money  against  all  articles  of  value, — gold-headed  canes,  snuff-boxes, 
jewels,  even  clothes.  When  his  cash  was  exhausted  he  issued  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange,  to  the  amount,  it  is  said,  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowna.  He  found 
himself  suddenly  famous :  verses  were  made  in  his  honor,  a  play  was  produced 
of  which  he  was  the  hero,  all  E^ngland  was  for  the  moment  supremely  interested 
in  the  weather.  For  twenty-one  days  more  or  less  rain  fell.  The  twenty-second 
opened  bright  and  cloudless,  and  continued  so.  Bulliot  had  lost  his  bet;  but  he 
was  ruined  so  completely  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  the  notes  and  bills  that 
bore  his  name. 
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A  notorious  gambler  of  the  last  century,  wfaoae  name  has  not  yet  deeeended 
to  posterity,  was  playing  for  high  stakes  with  Lord  Lorn,  ontil  finally,  exasporated 
by  a  ran  of  continnoiis  ill  hick,  he  jumped  from  the  card-table,  and,  seising  a 
large  punch-bowl,  cried,  ''For  once  Til  haye  a  bet  where  I  haye  an  equal 
chance  oi  winning!    Odd  or  eyen,  far  fifteen  thousand  guineasf ' 

"  Odd,''  replied  the  peer,  cahnly. 

Onck  went  the  bowl  against  the  wall.  When  the  pieces  were  gathered  up 
and  counted,  the  number  proyed  to  be  odd.  The  gambler  paid  his  money,  but 
tradition  asserts  that  it  was  only  by  selling  the  last  <^  his  estates. 

Heidegger,  Master  of  the  Beyels  to  Qeoige  IL,  was  considered  the  ugliest 
person  in  England.  A  courtier  wagered  that  he  could  [miduce  an  uglier.  He 
was  allowed  a  few  days  to  unearth  his  champion,  and,  after  exploring  all  the 
wont  slums  of  London,  brought  fomruid  an  dd  woman  firom  St  Giles's.  The 
umpire,  with  Heidegger's  aiproyal,  was  about  to  award  the  palm  to  her;  but 
Heidegger,  in  response  to  a  suggestion,  donned  the  old  woman's  bonnet,  and  with 
this  added  ugliness  he  carried  off  the  palm. 

A  not  dissimilar  bet  was  made  in  1806,  in  the  Castle  Yard,  TotIc,  between 
ThiMnas  Hodgson  and  Samuel  Whitehead,  as  to  which  should  assume  the  most 
eccentric  costume.  Hodgscm  came  before  the  umpires  decorated  with  bank- 
notes of  yarious  yalues  on  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  a  row  of  fiye-guinea  notes 
And  a  long  netted  purse  of  gold  round  his  hat  The  words  "  John  Bull"  were 
written  on  his  back.  Whitehead  was  made  up  like  a  negro  (m  one  side,  like  a 
woman  on  the  other.  One  half  oi  his  &oe  was  black,  the  other  was  rouged; 
one  half  of  his  body  appeared  in  a  gaudy  long-tailed  linen  coat,  leather  breeches, 
and  qmrred  boot,  the  other  half  in  woman's  dress,  with  a  ^silk  stocking  and  a 
slipper.    The  judges  awarded  the  stakes  to  Hodgson. 

The  yiolinist  Vieuxtemps  used  to  be  fond  of  relating  the  foUowing  story. 
As  he  was  walking  on  London  Bridge,  a  poor  wretch  threw  himself  oyer  the 
parapet  Th^re  was  a  rush  of  eager  .spectators.  "  I'll  bet  he  drowns  I"  shouted 
one.  *'Two  to  one  he'll  swim  ashore  I"  "Done  I"  Vieuxtemps,  meanwhile, 
had  jumped  into  a  boat  and  ordered  the  waterman  to  rescue  the  unhai^ 
creature.  But  a  roar  came  ftom  the  bridge,  "  Leaye  him  alone  I  there's  a  bet 
on."  The  waterman,  with  the  true  British  loye  of  sporty  at  once  refiised  to 
interfere,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  drowned.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dumas  has  used  this  incident  in  one  of  his  noyels. 

What  is  a  cockatrice  T  RNsvillb. 

The  cockatrice  is  a  fkbulous  animal  of  the  basilisk  species.  Its  distinguish- 
ing peculiarity  was  a  crest  or  comb  like  a  cock's.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  beak, 
bead,  and  daws  of  the  cock  w^re  added.  It  differed  in  no  other  respect  fit>m  the 
ordinary  basilisk,  and  by  some  authorities  is  looked  upon  not  as  a  separate  species, 
but  as  tlie  same  animal  under  another  name.  Sir  Iliomas  Browne,  howeyer,  in 
his  book  of  "  Vulgar  Errors"  (book  iii  p.  7)  draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  two.  Sir  Thomas  rather  argues  for  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
animal,  and  striyes  to  giye  to  its  "  death-darting  eye"  a  rationalistic  explanation. 

Say  thou  but  «i;'' 
And  that  bara  Towd,  "I,**  ihall  poison  mora 
Than  the  daath-dartlsg  eye  of  eookatrioa. 

BuAMmpmAMM:  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Aot  IIL  So.  S. 
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What  does  the  term  **  Mariyaudage"  mean  T  Amos  Lkigh. 

It  18  analogoua  to  our  word  **  precionaneBs"  as  applied  to  the  Oscar  Wilde 
iBstheteSy  or  "  euphuism''  as  applied  to  the  Sir  Percy  Shaftons  of  Queen  Elisa* 
beth's  day,  and  it  means  a  certain  affected  style  of  writing  which  was  brought 
into  fiishlon  by  Pierre  Carlet  de  Mariyaux  in  his  unfinished  novel  of  "  Marianne'' 
(1731).    The  novel  is  sufEiciently  &imous  to  justify  a  notice. 

Marianne,  the  heroine,  who  tells  her  own  story,  is  a  simple  countiy-girL 
She  comes  up  to  Paris  and  falb  under  the  guardianship  of  M.  de  Climal,  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  has  won  a  great  reputation  for  charity  and  benevolence 
which  he  utilizes  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  He  places  his  ward  with  a 
dealer  in  linen  named  Madame  Dutour,  with  the  intention  of  making  her  his 
mistress,  but  she  indignantly  repels  all  his  advances,  and  flies  for  refuge  to  a 
convent.  Here  she  is  pensioned  by  a  noble  lady  named  Madame  Mirau,  whose 
son  y alville  seeks  Marianne  in  marriage,  and,  in  sfite  of  much  family  opposition, 
is  engaged  to  her.  M.  Valville  turns  out  to  be  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Climal,  and 
many  complications  ensue  which  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  true 
love,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  the  story  breaks  off  abruptly.  A  sequel  by 
Madame  Riccoboni  was  added  a  few  yeais  later. 

"  Marianne,"  says  George  Saintsbury, "  has  been  said  to  be  the  origin  of 
Pamela, — which  is  not  exactly  the  fact  But  it  is  certain  that  it  is  a  remarkable 
novel,  and  that  it,  rather  than  the  plays,  gave  rise  to  the  singular  phrase  Marivau- 
dagcy  with  which  the  author,  not  at  all  voluntarily,  has  enriched  literature.  The 
plot  is  simple  enough.  A  poor  but  virtuous  girl  has^ventures  and  recounts  them, 
and  the  manner  of  recounting  is  extremely  original.  A  morally  faulty  but  intel- 
lectually admirable  contemporary,  Or^billon  the  Younger,  describes  this  manner 
excellently,  by  saying  that  the  characters  not  only  say  everything  they  have  done 
and  everything  that  they  have  thought,  but  everything  that  they  would  have  liked 
to  think  but  did  not.  This  curious  kind  of  mental  analysis  is  expressed  in  a  style 
which  cannot  be  defended  from  the  charge,  of  affectation,  notwithstanding  its  ex- 
treme ingenuity  and  occasional  wit  The  real  importance  of  '  Marianne'  in  the 
history  of  fiction  is  that  it  is  the  first  example  of  the  novel  of  analysis  rather 
than  of  incident  (though  incident  is  still  prominent),  and  the  first  in  which  an 
elaborate  style,  strongly  imbued  with  mannerism,  is  applied  to  this  purpose." 

Will  you  give  me  some  account  of  that  once-&mous  poem  "  The  Oourse  of 
Time"  T    The  course  of  my  time  is  too  speedy  to  allow  of  my  reading  it 

H.  Jenkiks. 

"  The  Oourse  of  Time"  is  a  blank- verse  epic  poem,  in  ten  books,  by  Bev. 
Bobert  PoUok  (1827).  The  first  suggestion  of  the  poem  came  to  the  author 
after  reading  Byron's  "Darkness,"  as  a  protest  against  the  blank  atheism  of 
which  he  at  once  set  to  work  on  some  lines,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Resurrection," 
which  are  now  included  in  the  seventh  book.  A  week  or  two  later,  while  he  was 
watching  by  the  bedside  of  his  mother,  dying  of  consumption,  the  idea  of  the 
epic  in  its  present  form  was  revealed  to  him,  filling  him,  we  are  told,  with  strange 
tremors  of  excitement  In  nineteen  months  the  entire  ten  books  were  finished 
(July,  1826),  and  the  poem  was  published  by  Blackwood  in  the  succeeding  year. 
John  Wilson  has  the  honor  of  having  recommended  its  publication,  and  he 
welcomed  it  with  a  laudatory  review  in  Blackwood*  Magazine  for  June,  1827. 
Other  critical  journals  followed  suit,  and  poem  and  author  became  fiunous  at 
once.    One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  as  many  as  twenty  riral  editions  were  issued  in  the  United  States.  Some 
idea  of  the  enthusiasm  it  excited  may  be  gathw ed  from  the  fact  that  Pollok's 
biographer  gravely  maintains  that  his  flagging  energies  may  have  been  sustained 
during  the  &tigues  of  composition  by  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  who 
wore  aware  of  the  great  influence  the  poem  would  exercise  over  the  tiiree  do- 
minions of  earth,  h^,  and  hearen.  At  present  the  "  Course  of  Time''  seems 
to  have  run  its  own  course,  though  it  may  preserve  a  certain  antiquarian  and  his- 
UMrical  interest  for  our  grandchildren,  as  the  flnest  poetical  presentation  of 
Calvinistic  Christianity. 

The  poem  gives  a  general  history  of  man,  from  the  creation  of  his  dwelling* 
place,  the  earth,  to  its  final  destruction  by  fire.  The  supposed  speaker  is  a  former 
bard  of  earth,  now  dwelling  with  the  elect  in  heaven,  who  is  appealed  to  by 
three  celestial  spirits  for  some  explanation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Hell,  a 
place  of  which  one  of  their  number  has  accidentally  obtained  a  glimpse.  The 
bard  unfolds  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Adam  and  of  the  com|ption  of  his  posterity, 
tdls  how  their  sins  and  follies  entailed  oountlees  miseries,  and  how  holiness  and 
virtue  still  fought  against  these  evils,  until  at  last  they  gained  the  day,  and  the 
Millennium  was  established.  But  the  seeds  of  evil  had  not  yet  been  wholly 
destroyed.  When  the  thousand  years  had  been  accomplished,  they  burst  out  in 
ranker  luxuriance  than  ever.  For  a  brief  sesson  the  final  triumph  of  Wrong 
seemed  to  be  assured.  But  suddenly  the  Day  of  Judgment  came,  the  wrath  of 
Ood  hurled  the  wicked  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  the  righteous  ascended  with 
hallelujahs  to  the  celestial  city. 
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ONE  of  the  cleverest  of  proverbial  sayings  is  that  attributed  to  Bishop  War- 
burton  and  other  distinguished  men :  **  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,  het^t>doxy 
is  your  doxy.''  But  even  we  who  laugh  at  the  saying  usually  do  so  because  we 
see  how  admirably  it  satirizes  our  neighbor.  As  soon  as  we  are  verily  and  truly 
able  to  apply  the  sarcasm  to  ourselves,  a  higher  and  broader  mentality  will  be 
developed  within  us.  A  man  cannot  jump  off  his  own  shadow ;  he  can  teach 
himself  to  recognize  that  the  shadow  results  from  an  interception  of  the  light 
We  can  never  quite  free  ourselves  from  the  limitations  of  the  race  or  the  creed 
into  which  we  were  bom ;  but  we  can  try  to  realize,  fully  and  absolutely,  that 
such  limitations  do  exist,  and  be  on  our  guard  against  them. 

A  little  book  just  issued  in  England  suggests  some  curious  reflections  about 
contemporary  and  national  codes  of  morality  in  literature,  invites  inquiry  into 
their  basis,  and  provokes  discussion  of  certain  strange  inconsistencies  which  are 
so  common  that  we  fiul  to  recognize  their  strangeness  or  their  inconsistency. 
The  book  in  question  is  the  answer  made  by  Henry  Vizetelly  in  the  case  of 
B$gina  v.  Vuietelfy,  a  case  brought  to  suppress  the  publication  of  the  unemascu- 
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Uited  Eng^kh  Tendons  of  Zola'i  noYelt.  As  the  titie-page  explauSy  it  < 
of  "Eztracti)  piincipallj  from  ^glish  OlaadcB:  showing  that  tiie  legal  mp' 
l^eBBion  of  M.  Zola's  novels  would  logicallj  involve  the  Bowdlerizing  of  some 
of  the  greatest  works  in  ikiglish  Utentare." 

The  oontemporaiy  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  revolti  at  what  Mr.  HoweUs, 
a  realist  who  is  afraid  of  real  liie^  has  dmiominated  '^  eettain  nudities"  in  Qallie 
fiction.  M.  Taine  has  a  quiet  little  langh  at  the  pruderies  of  Anglo-Sazoa 
fiction.  At  present  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  dominates  oar  blood  and  w« 
take  the  Anglo-Saxon  view  of  things.  But^when  the  greater  and  wiser  and 
better  American,  who  is  to  be  the  product  of  the  equal  admixture  oi  all  races, 
shall  possess  this  land,  will  his  verdict  agree  with  Howells  or  with  Taine  T—-with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Gaul  T  Probably  he  will  find  some  mean  between  the 
two,  he  will  retain  only  what  is  best  in  both  strains.  In  literature  tiie  Gaul  is 
fkr  more  sincere  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This  statement  may  seem  startling  to . 
those  who  are  wont  to  commend  the  superior  truthfulness  of  the  An^o-Saxon. 
But  what  Benan  naively  says  of  himself  is  true  of  most  Frenchmen :  "  I  often 
lie  in  converBation,  I  never  lie  when  I  take  a  pen  in  my  hand.''  Now,  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  though  fiurly  frank  in  his  every-day  converse,  becomes  a  liar  as 
soon  as  he  takes  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  becomes  a  liar  of  that  complete  sort 
who  tell  only  half-truths,  for  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Toung  Person,  and 
the  Young  Person  is  conventionally  supposed  to  know  only  one-half  of  life. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  seems  to  be  improving  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
printed  utterances.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  books  as  innocent  as  '^  Jane 
Eyre,"  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  and  "  Adam  Bede"  were  fiercely  attacked  for  their 
immorality.  To-day  we  recognize  that  they  are  fit  reading  for  the  Young  Person. 
A  few  of  our  younger  poets  and  nov^ists  are  beginning  to  allow  themselves  a 
larger  latitude  than  their  predecessors  in  treating  of  the  greatest  passion  that 
shakes  mankind,  the  passion  which  for  good  ot  for  evil  is  the  most  tremendous 
frustor  in  moulding  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  young.  These  novelists  are 
looked  upon  askance  by  the  multitude,  but  they  will  probably  prevail  in  the 
end. 

Meanwhfle,  the  inoonsistoicies  of  the  multitude  are  extremely  amusing. 
Such  modem  novels  as  deal  firankly  with  life  are  pronounced  unfit  to  enter  a 
household  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  unclouded  purity  of  the  Young  Person, 
and  the  censorship  of  the  press  is  called  in  to  suppress  them ;  but  the  doors  of 
the  same  household  are  opened  wide  to  such  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Defoe, 
Swift,  Smollett,  Fielding,  Byron.  The  verdict  of  the  ages  has  decided,  indeed, 
that  theirs  are  books  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without  But  does  the 
gentleman  who  owns  them  fiiil  to  recognize  that  the  Young  Person  will  be  certain 
to  find  them?  And  surely  he  knows  that  there  are  expressions  and  passages  in 
those  books  which  not  the  firankest  of  our  latterniay  authors  would  dare  to  emu- 
late, or  indeed  would  wish  to  emulate.  Nay,  the  Bible  itself  is  a  ''  dangerous" 
book  for  the  Young  Person.  You  and  I  may  remember  that  in  our  boyhood  it 
was  quite  common,  not  indeed  with  us,  for  we  w^re  nice  boys  or  we  should  never 
have  grown  up  into  good  and  great  men,  but  with  the  bad  boys  over  the  way, 
into  whose  society  we  were  forced  because  there  were  no  good  boys  handy,— it 
was  quite  common  for  them  to  hunt  through  the  sacred  pages  with  an  evil 
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eukidfy.    And  it  k  diskettrtoniBg  to  admh  that  these  boyt  ha^  ainoe  praipered 
in  the  woild  a  great  deal  better  tium  the^  deserve. 

Now,  although  the  BeTiewer  is  readj  to  allow  that  he  beUeves  oar  literature 
is  a  gainer  hj  the  firanknees  which  Edgar  Saltas,  for  example,  and  Am^lie  Biyes 
faaye  imported  into  it,  he  is  fkr  too  Anglo-Saxon  to  extend  his  hospitality  to 
Zola.  It  may  be  mert  provincialism  on  his  part^  it  may  be  that  he  has  stmck 
the  right  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  it  may  even  be  (for  he  is  prepared  to 
admit  anything  for  the  sake  of  argoment)  that  in  welcoming  the  Neo- Americana 
he  has  gone  too  fkr  in  his  revolt  against  Anglo-Saxonism.  Bat,  with  all  his 
inhoqpitality  towards  Zola,  he  is  unprepared  to  allow  that  Zola  shonld  be  sap- 
pressed  by  legal  means.  And  at  all  events  he  insistB  with  all  the  force  of  his 
being  that  it  woald  be  corioosly  inconsistent  to  suppress  Zola  and  allow  the 
great  authors  whom  he  has  named,  and  a  number  of  others  he  might  name,  to  be 
puUished  and  drculi^ed.  There  is  hardly  a  Young  Person  in  America  who  is 
not  £uniliar  with  tiie  Decameron,  the  Heptameron,  and  similar  classics  which 
faav«  a  perennial  and  unchecked  sale.  Such  a  Person  can  surely  not  be  injured, 
may  even  be  elevated,  by  books  which  deal  reverently,  frankly,  and  without  con- 
Bcious  guile  with  those  great  questions  which  Boccaccio  and  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre have  treated  with  cynical  and  even  brutal  flippancy.  A  little  truthftdness 
is  imperative  in  these  matters,  but  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  be  truthftd  in  print. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  speaking  of  the  classics  of  antiquity,  has  a  passage  which 
may  be  aptly  quoted.  "  We  find  it  difficult^''  he  says,  "  to  believe  that  in  a  world 
so  full  of  temptation  as  this,  any  gentleman,  whose  life  would  have  been  virtuous 
if  he  had  not  read  Aristophanes  and  Juvenal,  will  be  made  vicious  by  reading 
them.  A  man  who,  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of  such  a  state  of  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  is  yet  afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  [the  influences  of  a 
lew  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts,  we  think,  much  like  the  felon  who  begged  the 
sherifb  to  let  him  have  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  from  the  door  of  Newgate 
to  the  gallows  because  it  was  a  drizzling  morning  and  he  was  apt  to  take  cold.'' 

The  following  books  have  been  received  from  their  respective  publishers : 

J.  B.  LippincaU  Ch.:  ''Insects  uyurious  to  Fruit,"  by  William  Saunders, 
the  second  edition  of  a  useful  manual  sufficiently  described  by  its  title.  "  In- 
^riety:  Its  Causes,  its  Besnlts,  its  Bemedy,"  by  Franklin  D.  Olum,  M.D.,  a 
well-meant  treatise  written  with  evident  earnestness,  in  shaky  English.  "  Ven- 
detta," by  Marie  Gorelli,  "  Aunt  Diana,"  by  Boea  Nouchette  Carey,  and  "  This 
Wicked  World,"  by  Mrs.  H.  Lovett-Cameron,  three  tolerable  novels ;  "  Through 
Field  and  Wood,"  by  Lewis  Dayton  Burdick,  some  intolerable  verses ;  '*  Tenure 
and  Toil ;  or,  Bights  and  Wrongs  of  Property  and  Labor,"  by  John  Gibbons,  a 
thoughtful  and  well-written  essay,  containing  little,  however,  that  is  either  very 
new  or  very  striking;  '*  Life  of  Lord  Beaoonsfield,"  by  T.  £.  Eebbel,  and  '*  Life 
of  Viaoount  Palmeraton,"  by  Lloyd  C.  Sanders,  the  first  volumes  of  the  Inter- 
national Statesmen  Series.  The  volumes  are  readable  and  carefully  written. 
''The  Writer's  Handbook;  a  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Composition,"  usefU  and 
practicaL  "Girls'  Own  Indoor  Book,"  by  Charles  Peters,  and  "  Boys'  Own  Book 
of  Indoor  Games  and  Becreations,"  by  G.  A.  Hutchinson,  two  portly  volumes 
whidi  will  h^p  the  young  people  to  a  merry  time. 
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&.  F.  jPianam*9  Sim$:  ''  Britisk  Letters,  UhvCntiTe  <^  duuracter  aadBoolal 
life,"  edited  by  Edward  T.  Mason,  three  exquisite  Tolumes  in  a  neat  case.  The 
whole  forms  an  excellent  little  library  of  epistolary  masterpieces.  ''  The  Coming 
oi  the  Friars,  and  other  Historic  Essays,"  by  Ber.  Augustas  Jessopp,  scholarly 
and  suggestive.  "  The  Tory's  Daughter,"  by  A.  G.  Riddle,  a  romance  of  the 
Indian  war  of  1812-13.  The  author  has  studied  up  his  subject  ccmscientiously, 
and  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  weary  his  readers.  "  Three  Greek  Children," 
^by  Bey.  Alfred  J.  Church,  a  story  of  home-life  in  ancient  Athens,  pleasantly 
told  and  full  of  information  about  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Athenians.  "  Th« 
Story  of  Holland,"  by  James  £.  Thorold-Bogeis,  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
excellent  "  Story  of  the  Nations"  series.  ''  The  Federalist,"  a  careful  reprint, 
edited  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  ''  Great  Thoughts  for  Little  Thinkers,"  by  Lucia 
T.  Ames,  a  profoundly  harmless  book.  ''The  Economic  Literpretations  of 
History,"  by  James  E.  Thorold-Bogers,  wise,  thoughtfid,  and  well  written.  "  A 
History  of  Greece,"  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  accurate  and  scholarly,  but  badly  con- 
structed. "  Essays  on  Practical  Politics,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  reprint  of 
articles  that  originally  appeared  in  7^  Oentury  Magazine.  ''  Our  Uncle  and 
Aunt,"  by  Amarala  Martin,  a  plea  for  woman's  rights  under  the  guise  of  a 
tolerably  dull  story.  "  Would  you  have  left  Her?"  by  William  F.  Kip,  a  com- 
monplace novel.  **  Winter  Sketches  from  the  Saddle,"  by  John  Codman.  The 
author,  who  describee  himself  as  a  septuagenarian,  hss  a  keen  eye  for  scenery, 
lots  of  vivacity,  and  some  humor.  "  The  Prophet,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Isaac 
R.  Baxley.  One  of  the  vexing  problems  of  life  is  the  question  how  poems  of 
this  kind  ever  succeed  in  getting  published.  "Quick  Cooking,"  which  the 
author  pleasantly  describes  as  ''  a  book  of  culinary  heresies,  by  one  of  the  here- 
tics," the  chief  heresy,  apparently,  being  the  assertion  that  "  there  is  no  waste 
in  the  kitchen  so  mudi  to  be  deplored  as  wasted  time." 

T,  T.  CfraweU  dt  Co.:  "The  Captain's  Dog,"  an  amusing  tale,  translated 
from  Louis  l!nault  by  Huntington  Smith.  "  History  of  a  Crime,"  and  "  Ninety- 
Three,"  four  additional  volumes  in  the  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  Victor 
Hugo's  prose  works.  ''  Life,"  by  Count  Lyof  N.  Tolstoi,  translated  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood,  a  depressing  work,  which  aims  to  point  out  the  way  to  true  happiness. 
"  Power  and  Liberty,"  by  the  same  author,  translated  by  Huntington  Smith,  an 
essay  in  which  Tolstoi  continues  his  gospel  of  love  for  humanity  and  hatred  of 
individuals,  especially  of  so-called  great  men.  "  Her  Only  Brother,"  translated 
from  the  German  of  W.  Heimburg  by  Jean  W.  Wylie. 

Frederick  A.  Stoia  6s  Brother:  "  In  the  Name  of  the  King,"  by  George 
Klingle,  " Woodblooms,"  by  John  Vance  Cheney,  and  "Old  and  New  World 
Lyrics,"  by  Clinton  ScoUard,  three  volumes  got  up,  mechanically,  in  the  ex- 
quisite ft^on  set  by  the  "Knickerbocker  Nuggets."  Klingle  is  only  f&ir, 
Cheney  is  better,  ScoUard  is  the  best  of  the  three.  Two  volumes  of  translated 
poetry  are  got  up  in  similar  foshion, — ^*' Songs  from  B^ranger,"  by  Craven 
Langstroth  Betts,  a  brutal  bit  of  barbarism,  and  "  Songs  of  Toil,"  translated 
almost  as  cruelly,  by  *John  Eliot  Bowen,  from  Carmen  Sylva.  "  Taylor,  Fill- 
more, Pierce,  and  Buchanan,"  "  Lincoln  and  Johnson,"  and  "  Grover  Cleveland," 
three  new  volumes  in  W.  O.  Stoddard's  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents."  "  SoMy  now 
the  Light  of  Day,"  Bishop  Doane's  famous  hymn,  illustrated  in  monotint  by  W. 
Bt  John  Harper.    "  Sea- Vistas  in  Many  Climes,"  edited  and  illustrated  by  Susie 
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Banknr  BMding.  The  litanuy  matter  oonsistB  of  poems  on  fitmons  places  con- 
nected wHh  the  sea,  the  ilhu^tions  are  foc-similee  of  water-color  drawings. 
''Eight  Songs  of  H<»race/'  edited  by  (George  1^  Vincent,  got  up  in  imitation  of 
an  old  Latin  manoscript.  Bather  pretty  and  ingenious,  but  absolutely  valueless. 

BaughUm,  Mifflin  dc  Co. :  ''The  Witch  in  the  Glass/'  characteristic  poems 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt  Bat  indeed  everything  this  lady  writes  is  character- 
istic Her  toach  is  unmistakable  in  every  line.  The  book  is  printed  and  bound 
in  dainty  style.  "  The  Oruises  of  the  Blake,"  by  Alexander  Agassiz.  The  Blake 
is  a  United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey  steamer,  and  two  large  octavo  vol- 
umes, handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated,  contain  the  record  of  things  seen 
and  examined  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  from  1877  to  1880.  "  Indiana,"  by  J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr., 
a  new  volume  in  the  excellent  series  of  "  American  Commonwealths"  edited  by 
Horace  £.  Scudder.  "  History  of  Tennessee :  the  Making  of  a  State,"  by  James 
Phelan,  an  interesting  work,  in  spite  of  its  careless  style. 

Charlet  8onbner*9  Sons:  "Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle,"  by  Thomas 
Steven,  an  entertaining  and  fairly  well  written  account  of  a  unique  and  interest- 
ing trip.  "  Gibraltar,"  by  Henry  M.  Field,  an  historical  survey  of  the  town  and 
the  fortress,  and  a  description  of  the  picturesque  aspects  of  Hie  place  and  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  The  pictures  are  numerous  and  rather  good.  **  Otto 
of  the  Silver  Hand,"  another  of  Howard  Pyle's  charming  old-time  romances, 
illustrated  by  himself. 

2>.  a  ffeaih  <fr  Cb.  .*  "  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  Theoretical  and  Practical,"  by 
Gabriel  Compayr^,  translated,  with  notes,  etc.,  by  W.  H.  Payne.  A  very  good 
book  of  its  kind. 

Benry  HoU  dc  Co,:  Four  new  volumes  in  the  "Leisure  Hour  Series,"  a 
series  which  can  always  be  depended  upon  by  the  novel-reader :  ."  The  Lasses 
of  Leverhouse,"  by  Jessie  Fothergill ;  "  Her  Great  Idea,  and  other  Stories," 
by  L.  B.  Walford ;  "  In  Hot  Haste,"  by  Mary  E.  Huilah ;  "  A  Village  Tragedy," 
by  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

Fbwler  A  Wells:  "Masterpieces  of  Pope,  iEsop,  Milton,  Coleridge,  and 
Goldsmith,"  an  absurd  sort  of  compilation,  consbting  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 
Comus,  The  Deserted  Village,  etc.,  bound  together  with  .^Isop's  Fables,  on  no 
coherent  plan,  but  only  because  the  publishers  happened  to  have  these  various 
plates  in  their  safe.  Each  selection  has  copious  notes,  the  value  of  which  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  editor  calls  the  "  Sssay  on  Man"  a  celebrated 
epic. 

• 

/Vter  <fr  Chatei:  "My  Mother's  Enemy,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  a  quiet 
but  interesting  story  for  girls.  "  Jottings  of  Travel  in  China  and  Japan,"  by 
Simon  Adler  Stem,  the  record  of  a  four  months'  trip  through  the  countries  named, 
in  the  home-letters  of  a  scholarly,  liberal-minded,  and  ob^vant  traveller. 

LongmoM^  Qrun  &  Co, :  "  Pen  and  Ink :  Papers  on  Subjects  of  More  or  Lees 
Importance,"  by  Brander  Matthews.    The  subjects  treated  of  are  "  The  Antiquity 
Hf  JertB,"  "The  Ethics  of  Phig^arism,"  "Tl»  Tme  Stoiy  of  the  Prefiwe^"  "The 
Vol.  XLIII.—1\> 
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Philosophy  of  the  Short-Story/' "  Two  Latter-Day  Lyrists"  (Lodur  and  Dobson), 
''The  Songs  of  the  Civil  War/'  "  On  the  French  spoken  by  thoae  who  do  not 
speak  French/'  and  "  Poker-Talk.''  There  is  an  epilogue,  so  to  speak,  by 
Andrew  Lang,  and  a  prologue  by  H.  C.  Banner.  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  a 
clever  man,  he  has  good  sense,  he  has  read  a  great  deal,  he  knows  how  to  impart 
his  knowledge  in  an  entertaining  manner,  he  lias  a  happy  ingenuity  of  thought 
and  a  dexterous  way  of  expressing  liimsel^  These  qualities  make  his  book 
excellent  reading,  and  the  good  old  phrase  "  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book" 
will  have  to  do  duty  once  more  at  the  hands  of  a  Reviewer  who  has  read  every 
page  and  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Cupplei  A  Hwrd:  '*  Daylight  Land,"  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  is  a  handsomdy- 
printed  book,  with  many  goodly  illustrations  in  various  colors.  The  title  runs  as 
follows :  '*  The  Experiences,  Incidents,  and  Adventures,  Humorous  and  Otherwise, 
which  befell  Judge  John  Doe,  Tourist,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Cephas  PeppereU, 
Capitalist,  of  Boston ;  Colonel  Qoffe,  the  Man  from  New  Hampshire,  and  divers 
others,  in  their  Parlor-Car  Bxcursion  over  Prairie  and  Mountain ;  as  recorded 
and  set  forth  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray."  The  Reviewer  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
transcribing  the  title  because  it  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  book,  and  of  the  sort 
of  cleverness,  just  hovering  on  Uie  borders  of  mere  smartness,  which  distin- 
guiMhes  it  throughout.  Mr.  Murray  would  be  an  excellent  humorist  if  he  only 
had  good  taste.  But  he  really  does  give  a  great  deal  of  valuable  infonnation 
about  the  northwestern  side  of  our  continent,  and,  though  he  occasionally  sets 
our  teeth  on  edge  when  he  becomes  a  little  too  ''  lively  and  spirited"  {vide  pub- 
lishers' advertisement),  still  we  bear  with  him,  and  follow  him  to  the  end  with 
a  sense  tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  pleasure  overbalances  the  pain. 

T.  B,  Petenon  A  Broiher$:  "Society  Rapids.  High  Life  in  Washington, 
8arat<iga,  and  Bar  Harbor."  By  '*  One  in  the  Swim."  If  the  pleasure  over- 
balances the  pain  in  Mr.  Murray's  book,  the  pain  here  vastly  preponderates.  The 
book  is  clumdily  constructed.  It  is  badly  written.  It  is  foolish,  and  yet  not  foolish 
enough  to  be  amusing.  This  latter  want,  however,  is  supplied  by  Uie  publishers' 
advertisement  on  the  title-page,  from  which  we  learn  that  ''Society  Rapids  is  a 
romance  that  has  the  pop,  fizz,  and  fascination  of  champagne,  and  perhaps  its 
intoxication/' — that  it  is  "  exceedingly  spicy  and  piquant,"  yet  at  the  same  time 
carefhlly  avoiding  "  the  dangerous  shoals  of  coarseness  and  immorality," — that 
the  dialogue  is  **  sharp,  incisive,  and  frequently  quite  witty,"  and  that ''  a  more 
entertaining  and  vivacious  romance  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find,  as  all  who 
read  it  will  readily  acknowledge."  "  Run  Down/'  by  Qeorge  Cox,  is  described 
as  a  psychological  romance.  Its  plot  is  good,  and  the  interest  throughout  is  well 
sustained.  '*  De  Molai,  tHb  Last  of  the  Military  Grand  Masters  of  the  Order  of 
Templar  Knights,"  a  sufficiently  absurd  romance  of  the  type  which  the  great 
Cobb  has  familiarized  us  with. 

William  R,  Jmhina :  Two  new  numbers  of  the  "  Romans  Choisis," — "  Le 
Mattre  de  Forges,"  by  Georges  Ohnet,  and  **  Perdue,"  by  Henry  Gr^ville ;  a  new 
number  of  the  "  Th6Atre  Contemporain," — "  L'Ami  Fritz,  com6die  en  trois  actes," 
by  Erckmann-Chatrian ;  and  a  well-printed  edidoni  in  paper  oovere^  of  Hugo's 
^' t^uatreviDgt-Trei^^ 
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FEBRUARY. 


Ths  month  of  February  hM  been  the 
most  ill  used  of  all  the  months  of  the 
year.  At  first  without  existence  in  the 
Soman  calendar,  it  was  introduced  bj 
Numa  as  the  cloeinff  month,  but  in  462 
B.O.  the  decemvirs  changed  it  from  this 
position  and  placed  it  vter  January  as 
the  second  month.  At  this  early  period 
the  Dftonths  had  twenty-nine  and  thirty 
days  alternately,  while  the  days  thus  lost 
were  re«dned  by  inserting  an  additional 
month  In  oertain  years  iMtween  the  28d 
and  24th  of  February.  When  Julius 
Caesar  reorganised  the  calendar  he  or- 
dered that  each  alternate  month  from 
January  on  should  have  thirty-one  davs, 
and  the  intermediate  months  tnirty,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  February,  which  was 
given  tnirty  days  in  leap-year  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  other  years.  This 
orderly  and  sensible  arrangement  was 
destroyed  by  the  vanity  of  Augustus, 
who,  not  willing  tbat  the  month  named 
alter  him  should  be  shorter  than  tbat 
named  after  his  predecessor,  took  a  day 
from  February  and  added  it  to  August, 
and  in  order  that  three  months  of  thirty- 
one  days  should  not  oome  together  he 
reyersed  the  lengths  of  the  four  suooeed- 
ing  months.  It  was  thus  that  February 
came  to  have  its  present  length,  and  the 
succession  of  lengtns  in  the  other  months 
to  be  so  annoyingly  irregular.  All 
Ohristendom  sutlers  sUU  from  the  vanity 
of  a  Roman  em|>eror. 

February  derived  its  name  from  the 
word/sdniart,  to  "  expiate"  or  »*  purify," 
in  consequence  of  the  Roman  festival  of 
expiation  and  purification  celebrated  on 
the  16th  of  this  month.  The  ancient 
Saxons  called  it  Snrcut^kalej  from  the 
sprouting  of  the  cabbage  at  this  season. 
Afterwaras  it  was  known  as  Sol^monai 
(sun-month),  the  sun  having  now  re- 
turned fixMn  the  low  latitudes  to  its  higher 
course. 

With  the  incoming  of  February  the 
back  of  the  winter^is  oroken.  Not  that 
w^  an  yVt  safe  ttom  shivoring  di^  and 


whirling  blasts,  that  the  earth  has  oait 
off  her  shroud  of  snow  or  the  wateza 
broken  their  chains  of  ice.  But  the  sun 
is  daily  yielding  new  warmth,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  northwest  blasti  is  abated, 
and  occasional  warm  winds  from  the 
south  set  trickling  rills  aflow  over  the 
froaen  surfiftoej  and  fill  our  hearts,  weary 
of  winter,  with  cheering  thoughti  d 
spring,  as  yet  in  the  bud,  but  sure  to 
bloom  as  the  days  warm  and  lengthen. 
The  latter  half  of  the  month  in  thu  lati- 
tude often  brings  delightftil  weather, — 
positively  cold,  perhaps,  but  compara- 
tively warm,  as  contrasted  with  what  we 
have  of  late  endured.  The  snows  flow 
away  in  rivulets,  the  streams  rise  in  re- 
volt against  the  tpanny  of  the  ice,  and 
Nature  stirs  uneasily  in  her  cold  bed,  but 
half  awake,  yet  with  her  warm  heart  ftill 
of  blissftil  dreams. 

Under  the  ground  life  is  actively  astir 
in  Qoot  and  seed,  and  here  and  there 
hardy  pioneers  of  the  plant-kingdom  peep 
up  throuffh  the  surtaoe,  as  if  eager  to 
discover  if  the  winter  is  yet  gone.  Life 
is  e<|ually  busy  in  the  trees.  The  early 
sap  is  flowing,  and  the  buds  show  signs 
of  g^wth.  l^e  maple  is  now  frill  to  re- 
pletion of  its  sugary  juices,  and  as  far 
north  as  Vermont  farmers  are  busily 
at  work  tapping  the  trees,  catching  the 
trickling  flow  of  sap,  and  oonverting  it 
into  sugar  in  brimful  caldrons,  that  boil 
in  bubbling  friry  over  crackling  fires  and 
yield  the  sweet  treasure  of  their  liquid 
contenti. 

We  know  well  that  the  winter  is  not 
yet  gone.  Blusterine  March  is  still  to 
oome,  and  the  air  is  mil  of  the  seeds  of 
the  snows,  which  may  at  any  moment 
ripen  into  a  harvest  and  shower  their 
starry  but  unwelcome  blossoms  upon  the 
earth.  But  we  know  as  well  that  spring 
is  near  at  hand,  that  the  violets  are  swell- 
ing under  the  snows,  and  February's 
foretaste  of  spring  enables  us  to  bear  with 
hopefril  patience  what  shrods  df  winter 
may  yot  remain. 
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EVENTS. 


Fe'bruAry  1. 

1851.  Mait  WolUtonecraft  Shelley, 
the  second  wife  of  the  poet  Shelley,  died 
in  London.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Mary  WolUtonecraft,  whose 
radical  Views  on  the  marriage  relation 
have  excited  so  much  comment,  and  was 
herself  a  writer  of  some  merit.  She  was 
Uie  author  of  several  novels,  the  best- 
known  being  the  strange  romance  entitled 
<*  Frankenstein,''  and  of  some  other 
works. 

x86o.  The  United  States  Congress 
which  met  in  December,  1859,  did  not 
succeed  in  electing  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  until  this  date,  and  its  session 
was  one  of  the  stormiest  that  has  ever 
been  held.  The  violent  debates  in  the 
Capitol  were  the  prelude  to  the  war 
which  was  so  soon  to  distract  the  whole 
country. 

1864.  President  Lincoln  ordered  a 
draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
begin  on  March  10,  for  three  years  or  the 
war.  On  March  16  a  call  was  made  for 
two  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  on 
July  18  for  five  hundred  thousand  more, 
and  on  December  20  for  three  hundred 
tJiousand,  making  one  million  of  volun- 
teers called  for,  and  half  a  million  men 
ordered  to  be  drafted,  during  the  year. 

1883.  The  Keiftnare  Castle,  on  her 
way  from  Eneland  to  China,  foundered 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  severe  storm. 
Of  thirty  or  forty  souls  on  board,  only 
eight  escaped. 

Candlemas  Day,  a  day  kept  in  memory 
of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin,  who 
presented  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
This  day  has  been  observed  as  a  church 
festiviCl  from  an  unknown  date,  its  estab- 
lishment as  such  being  ascribed  by  Bede 
to  Pope  Oelasius  in  the  fifth  century.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  number  of 
candles  lit  in  the  churches,  a  practice 
which  was  forbidden  in  England  in  1648, 
but  which  is  still  continuedln  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

1703.  A  severe  earthquake  destroyed 
the  town  of  Aquila  in  Italy,  five  thou- 
sand persons  perishing  in  the  disaster. 

Z765.  James  Francis  Edward,  son  of 
James  II.  of  England,  died.  He  was 
called  *<  the  Old  Pretender,''  from  his  as- 


sertion of  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  also  known  as  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Saint-Oeorge.  He  entered  the 
French  army,  and  charged  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry  at  Malplaquet.  The  Scotch 
Jacobites  took  arms  m  his  cause  in  1716, 
but  were  defeated.  He  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  December  of  that  year,  but,  find- 
ing his  cause  desperate,  returned  to 
France,  and  afterwards  gave  up  his  claim 
in  favor  of  his  son. 

1848.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
with  Mexico,  at  the  city  of  Guaduupe 
Hidalgo.  By  this  treaty  the  Rio  Grande 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States,  and  New 
Mexico  and  California  were  ceded,  Uie 
United  States  to  pay  for  them  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

X865.  A  meeting  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  with  Vice- 
President  Stephens  and  two  commis- 
sioners of  the  Southern  Confederacy  took 
place  in  Hampton  Roads,  with  the  par- 
pose  of  trying  to  arrange  a  peace  between 
the  two  sections  of  Uie  country.  The 
effort  ended  in  fkilore,  however,  the 
Southern  envoys  demanding  more  than 
the  Federal  authorities  were  willing  to 
grant. 

1883.  Disastrous  floods  ocoorred  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Western  Pennsylvania  es- 
pecially suffering.  Many  large  towns 
were  inundated,  notably  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  much  damage  was  done  in  the 
country  districts.  OA  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary uie  Ohio  rose  to  an  unprecedented 
height,  and  sixty  thousand  persons  were 
driven  fh>m  theb  homes.  Similar  devas- 
tations occurred  along  the  whole  coarse 
of  the  Mississippi. 

1885.  O'Donovan  Rossa,  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  Irish  revolutionists,  was  shot 
by  Mrs.  Yseult  Dudley,  a  young  English- 
woman. She  had  met  him  by  appoint- 
ment near  his  office  in  New  York,  under 
promise  to  contribute  to  the  Fenian  fUnd, 
and  while  walkinff  and  conversing  in 
Chambers  Street  she  drew  a  pistol  and 
fired  at  him,  repeating  the  shots  after  he 
had  fieJlen  to  the  pavement.  He  escaped 
with  a  severe  flesh-wound. 

x886.  The  American  steamer  Rapidan 
sailed  from  New  York  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  *  f^om.  Thtt% 
about  twenty  persons  on  board. 
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1790.  The  printer  of  the  Times  news- 
paper was  put  on  trial  for  libels  on  the 
Wince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  Y/>rk 
and  Clarence.  Judgment  was  rendered 
against  him,  and  he  was  fined  two  hun- 
dred pounds  and  imprisoned  for  one  year. 

1804.  The  fHeate  Philadelphia,  of  the 
United  States  fieet  blockading  Tripoli, 
which  had  struck  on  a  rock  in  the  harbor 
and  been  taken  bj  tbe  Tripolitans,  was 
gallantly  boarded  and  destroyed  by  Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  Commodore^  I>ecatur. 
At  the  nead  of  a  small  party  ne  entered 
the  harbor,  boarded  the  vessel  before  his 
true  character  was  discoyered,  drove  the 
Arabs  into  the  water,  and,  finding  that 
the  fHgate  could  not  be  got  oflT,  set  her 
on  fire,  and  sailed  away  safely  through 
the  fire  of  the  Tripolitan  forts. 

X809.  The  territory  of  Illinois  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress.  It  em- 
braced the  area  occupied  by  the  present 
States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

Fe'bruar:^  ^. 

1783.  A  disastrous  earthquake  took 
place  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  by  which  Mes- 
sina and  other  towns  were  overthrown  and 
thousands  of  people  killed. 

1794.  The  first  theatre  established  in 
Boston  was  opened  to  the  public  on  this 
day.  It  was  called  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre.  A  law  forbidding  theatrical 
performances  had  formerly  existed,  but 
had  been  repealed  in  the  preceding  year. 

x86x.  Delegates  from  seven  of  the  se- 
ceded States  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  by  the  8th  organized  the 
*<  Confederate  States  of  America,''  with 
Jefferson  Davis  for  President  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  for  Vice-President. 
These  included  the  States  from  South 
Carolina  to  Texas.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  after- 
wards Joined  the  Confederacy. 

1886.  A  severe  storm  raged  from  this 
date  to  the  7th,  causing  mucn  damage  on 
land  and  numerous  wrecks  on  the  ocean 
and  the  lakes.  The  snow-fall  covered  the 
whole  country  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains eastwara,  in  some  JpIac^  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet.  The  Southern 
States  were  snowed  up,  the  railroads  gen- 
erally blocked,  and  many  lives  lost. 

1886.  A  strike  took  place  on  the  New 
York  street-railways  for  twelve  hours' 
labor  a  day,  the  drivers  and  conductors 
having  previously  been  working  much 
longer  hours.  The  fttrike  extended  to 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and,  after 
some  delay  and  negotiation,  was  gener- 
ally granted.  Few  recent  strikes  have 
bad  public  opinion  V>  strongly  in  their 
fkvor. 


Fe'bru.ary  S* 

Z783.  The  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  acknowledged  by  Sweden  on 
this  day,  by  Denmark  on  the  26th,  by 
Spain  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  by 
Russia  in  July. 

1799.    Galvani,    an    eminent   Italian 

{)hv8iologist,  and  the  discoverer  of  what 
s  known  as  galvanism,  died.  The  elec- 
trical phenomena  thus  named  were  dis- 
covered accidentally,  the  muscles  of  some 
dead  f^rogs,  which  he  had  obtained  as  food 
'for  his  sick  wife,  being  affected  by  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  Gal- 
vani studied  the  phenomena  thus  brought 
to  his  attention,  and  excited  great  interest 
in  the  scientific  world  by  the  publication 
of  his  results. 

1881.  Thomas  Carlyle  died.  No 
writer  of  the  century  has  occupied  a 
larger  place  in  public  interest,  or  called 
forth  more  criticism,  favorable  and  un- 
favorable, than  this  distinguished  essay- 
ist and  historian.  His  works  are  full  of 
thought,  but  are  couched  in  so  involved 
and  difficult  a  style  as  to  repel  many 
readers,  while  others  are  repelled  by  his 
reversionary  theory  of  society,  which 
would  bring  back  the  rule  of  the  strong 
as  the  best  system  of  government  for 
mankind.  Vigorous  as  are  these  works, 
their  defects  of  style  and  lack  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  modem  prog- 
ress must  tell  against  their  permanent 
standing  in  literature. 

X887.  A  serious  railroad  disaster  took 
place  in  Vermont  A  train  was  derailed 
near  White  River  Junction,  the  cars  took 
fire,  and  thirty  lives  were  lost  by  crush- 
ing or  burning,  while  thirty-seven  per- 
sons were  seriously  injured. 

Feljruary  ©• 

X788.  Massachusetts  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Z805.  The  Abergavenny,  an  East- 
Indiaman,  went  ashore  in  a  gale  on  the 
Bill  of  Portland,  England,  more  than 
three  hundred  persons  being  drowned. 

x8i8.  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  became  King  of  Sweden.  He 
had  been  elected  by  the  Swedish  Diet  heir 
to  the  throne  in  1810,  on  the  death  of  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden.  Bonaparte  at 
first  refused  his  assent,  but  finally  granted 
it,  and  Bemadotte  became  the  colleague 
of  Charles  XIII.  in  the  government.  On 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon  m>m  Russia,  Ber- 
nadotte  joined  the  allies  against  him  with 
a  Swedish  army.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  Febmary  5, 1818,  he  succeeded  as 
king,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in 
1844.    Of  the  several  persons  whom  Na- 

goleon  placed  on  the  thrones  of  Europe 
e  was  the  only  one  who  retained  hit 
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teat,  and  he  did  to  only  by  turning  a^nst 
his  old  friend  in  his  hour  of  adversity. 

1885.  Long-distance  telephoning  was 
tried  on  this  day,  and  satisfactory  com- 
munications passed  between  New  York 
and  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  and  nine  miles.  Bxperi- 
ments  with  Chicago,  one  thousand  miles 
distant,  promised  well  at  first,  but  ended 
unsatisfactorily. 

1886.  The  Edinburgh  OourarU^  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  Scotland,  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  journal,  being  merged 
with  another  paper. 

1887.  Stanley,  the  famous  African 
explorer,  headed  an  expedition  which  set 
out  from  Zanzibar  with  the  design  of 
rescuing  Emin  Bey,  who  was  besieged  by 
Arabs  in  the  interior.  Stanley  yanished 
in  the  African  wiids,  and  for  a  long  time 
nothing  was  heard  from  him  other  than 
unconfirmed  rumors  of  his  death.  Very 
recently  it  has  been  reported  that  he  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi ;  but 
this  report  at  the  present  writing  remains 
unconnrmed. 

Fo1>ruary  7. 

1823.  Ann  Radclifie,  a  popular  Eng- 
lish noYelist  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  died.  She  was  noted  for  the 
mysterious  and  ghost-like  character  of 
her  narratives,  in  which  the  sombre  and 
marvellous  predominated.  Of  her  novels, 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Forest"  and  **  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  are  still  read  by 
those  who  enjoy  blood-curdling  situations. 

183a.  A  disastrous  flood  took  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  beginning  on  this 
date  and  continuing  till  the  19tn,  when 
the  water  attained  the  heieht  of  sixty-four 
feet  three  inches  above  Tow-water  mark 
at  Cincinnati.  The  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lyinff  districts  were  forced  to  take  refUge 
on  ^e  hills,  and  a  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed. 

1845.  The  Portland  Vase  was  broken, 
being  smashed  to  pieces  with  a  stone  by 
a  man  named  William  Lloyd.  This  cel- 
ebrated work  of  art  was  discovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  sepulchre  near 
Bome,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  It 
is  compoeea  of  glass  with  figures  raised 
on  it  in  white  enamel,  and  is  esteemed  as 
a  unique  instance  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter amonff  ancient  remains.  It  was 
only  by  its  breaking  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  made  of  glass  was  ascertained,  a 
taci  which  adds  greatly  to  its  arch8w>l<^- 
cal  value.  It  has  been  skilfully  repairSl, 
and  is  now  kept  ip  a  safe  place  where  no 
future  madman  can  have  Uie  opportunity 
to  injure  it. 

1863.  The  Orpheus,  a  lam  steamer, 
waa  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 


land, only  seventy  -persons  beinff  saved 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  oa  board. 

1878.  Pius  IX.,  the  pope,  died.  His 
papacy  had  been  a  lon^  and  an  eventful 
one.  He  was  elected  in  June,  1846,  and 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  incum- 
bency was  marked  by  wars  and  tumults 
in  Italy,  ending  in  the  loss  of  the  tempo- 
ral power  of  the  i>apacy  and  the  union  of 
all  Italy  into  a  single  kingdom.  Rome 
was  declared  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy  in  1860,  but  this  city 
had  been  occupied  by  a  French  army  in 
1849,  sent  Uiere  to  overturn  the  republi- 
can government  then  foimed.  This  army 
held  possession  till  1866,  when  the  French 
witharew,  thoiu^h  the  Italian  army  did 
not  march  in  till  1870.  There  was  some 
resistance  to  this  occupation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  supported  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope,  but  this  tem- 
poral power  was  abjlished  immediately 
upon  the  occupation,  and  the  authority 
or  the  pope  restricted  to  spiritual  su- 
premacy. 

Z587.  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  be- 
headed. This  celebrated  woman,  whose 
unhappy  fate  has  excited  so  much  com- 
miseration, led  a  checkered  career.  The 
daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  she 
was  educated  in  France,  with  a  view  to 
her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin.  Here 
she  became  greatly  accomplished,  while 
her  rare  personal  beauty  and  fascinating 
manners  made  her  a  general  court  favor- 
ite. She  was  married  in  1568  to  the 
Dauphin,  who  became  King  of  France, 
as  Francis  II.,  in  1559,  but  who  died  the 
following  year.  On  the  death  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen  Mary,  Francis  and  Mary  hM 
assumed  the  titles  of  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  After  her  husband's  death 
she  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  was  ac* 
cepted  as  queen,  though  her  religious 
faith  of  Roman  Cathoficism  made  her 
unpopular  with  many  of  her  subjects. 
This  was  added  to  fay  her  unwise  and 
seemingly  criminal  actions,  her  husband, 
Lord  Darnley,  being  murdered  and  his 
death  beinff  foUowM  by  her  marriage 
with  her  utvorite  Bothwell,  who  was 
suspected  of  the  murder.  InfUriated  by 
this  action,  the  Scottish  lords  and  people, 
of  all  religious  fiaiths,  rose  against  her, 
and  she  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined 
on  a  little  island  in  Loch  Leven.  She 
escaped  from  this  prison  and  was  joined 
by  an  army,  which  was  quickly  routed, 
Mary  fleeing  to  England  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  generosity  of  her  riviu 
Elizabeth.  The  latter  refUsed  to  admit 
her  to  her  presence,  as  she  was  not  cleared 
of  the  charge  of  nlurder,  and  had  her 
confined  successively  at  bolton  Castle, 
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Ooveiitry,  and  Fotheringav,  Iter  ifbpris* 
onment  oontiniiiiiff  for  nineteen  jean. 
Her  old  claim  to  &e  throne  of  Encland 
had  never  been  definitely  abrogated,  and 
die  was  finally  charged  with  complicity 
In  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  eridence  against  her  amounted 
to  nothing,  yet  she  was  condemned  and 
executed.  Elizabe^  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  this  cruel  disposal  of  a  riyiu 
whom  indeed  she  had  little  reason  to 
fear,  and  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes 
of  Mary's  later  life  has  made  many  for- 
get the  flippancy  and  apparent  crimi- 
nality of  her  earlier  career. 

1725.  Peter  the  Great  of  Kussia  died 
on  this  day.    This  remarkable  monarch 

Soved  himself  -one  of  the  great  men  of 
e  earth,  and  by  his  practical  genius 
raised  Russia  from  the  position  of  an  un- 
important power  into  the  first  rank  of 
European  monarchies.  He  was  of  un- 
weai^ing  energy,  and,  perceivinff  early 
in  his  reign  that  Russia  was  &r  behind 
the  remainder  of  Europe  in  the  methods 
of  civilization,  he  resolved  to  overcome 
its  defects.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
navv,  he  not  only  procured  the  services 
of  foreificn  mechanic's,  but  went  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  himself  worked  for  wages 
as  a  ship-carpenter.  Returning  to  Rus- 
sia, he  put  his  reforms  into  effect,  founded 
the  city  of  8t.  Petersburfi;  as  his  capiul, 
and  engaged  for  years  in  a  severe  strug- 
gle against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
whom  he  finally  def<eated  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Pultowa.  His  wisely-devised 
and  arbitrarily-effected  measures  of  re- 
form proved  highly  beneficial  to  Russia, 
which  kingdom  during  his  reign  began 
that  career  of  advancement  which  has 
brought  it  to  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  European  pontics  of  the  present  day. 

1849.  A  republic  was  instituted  at 
Home,  the  pope  being  deprived  of  all 
temporal  power.  This  was  the  result  of 
an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Italian  unity 
which  broke  out  in  November,  1848,  and 
which  forced  the  pope  to  fly  in  disguise. 
He  appealed  to  the  Catholic  powers,  and 
was  Drought  back  by  a  French  force, 
which  captured  Rome  from  the  revolu- 
tionists and  re-established  the  papal  au- 
thority in  July,  1840.  This  French  oc- 
cupation continued  till  1866,  when  it  was 
forced  to  be  given  up  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  vigor  of  the  demand  for 
Italian  uni^. 

X864.  The  Colt  small-arms-factory  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  Are,  the  loss  being  estimated 
at  one  million  dollars. 

x86«.  A  disastrous  flre  broke  out  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  about  twenty  per- 
sons were  burned  to  death.  The  money 
lott  was  half  a  million  of  dollan. 


xSSa.  Berthold  Auerbach,  a  popular 
German  novelist,  died.  Of  his  works 
may  be  named  **  Village  Tales  of  the 
Black  Forest,"  "  On  the  Heights,'*  »*  The 
Country  House  on  the  Rhine,"  and  <*  Lit- 
Ue  Barefoot."  Most  of  bis  works  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  have 
been  much  read  in  England  and  America. 

x886.  A  meeting  of  the  **  unem- 
ployed" of  London  took  place  at  Trafal- 
gar Square,  at  which  socialintic  speeches 
were  made,  and  which  ended  in  a  riot, 
the  mob  marching  tumultuously  through 
the  streets,  breaking  the  windows  of  club- 
houses and  residences,  and  wrecking  and 
robbing  stores,  the  damage  done  being 
estimated  at  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Fe'bruary  O. 

X799.  In  consequence  of  the  hostile 
feeling  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  war  broke  out  on  the  ocean,  al- 
Uiough  there  had  been  no  formal  de<-Iara- 
tion.  The  American  frigatei  Constella- 
tion, of  thirty-eight  guns,  attacked  and 
captured  the  French  frigate  L'lnsur- 
gente,  of  forty  guns,  after  an  hour's  ao- 
ti«>n.  On  the  let  of  February  of  the 
next  year  the  »ame  American  frigate  at- 
tacked  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance. 
The  engacrement  lasted  five  hours,  and 
the  French  ship  was  silenced,  but  a  storm 
that  arose  enabled  her  to  escape,  with  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

Z863.  The  George  Grinwold,  a  vessel 
sent  from  the  United  States  with  relief 
for  the  di8tre^sed  cotton-workers  of  Lan- 
cashire, arrived  in  England.  This  dis- 
tress was  due  to  the  stopping  of  cotton- 
shipments  by  the  American  civil  war, 
ana  relief  frt>m  America  was  but  a  iust 
redress  of  grievances  which  the  war  had 
occasioned  to  innocent  sufferers. 

1867.  Nebraska  was  admitted  as  the 
thirty-seventh  State  of  the  American 
Union.  The  bill  for  its  admission  was 
vetoed  by  President  Johnson,  but  was 
passed  over  his  veto. 

1875.  The  first  train  passed  through 
the  Hooeac  Tunnel,  Massachusetts.  This 
tunnel  is  four  and  three-quarters  miles 
long,  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  wide  through  solid  rock. 

1884.  Cetewayo,  the  Rine  of  Zulu- 
land,  died.  Th'is  African  hero,  after 
killing  one  brother  and  causing  the  death 
of  six  others  in  battle,  became  king  con- 
iointl^  with  his  father  \n  1869,  and  sole 
kin^  m  1878.  He  began  to  collect  and 
discipline  a  large  army.  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
the  British  governor,  having  vainly  or- 
dered him  to  desist,  a  large  British  army 
invaded  Zululand  in  1879,  and  a  bloody 
war  followed,  in  which  the  British  met 
with  some  terrible  reveraei.    In  the  end. 
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howerer,  the  Zoloi  were  oTercome,  And 
Cetewftvo  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land. ]±^  was  restored  to  a  part  of  his  oM 
realm  in  1882,  but  was  driven  out  by  his 
lubjecu,  and  died  in  Natal  in  1884. 

Fel>ruarjr  lO* 

1567.  Lord  Damley,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  under  Februnry  8  as  the  husband 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scou,  was  killed  by 
an  explosion,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lodgea  durini;  a  fit  of  illness  beine  blown 
up  with  frunpowder.  Maiy  hud  grrown 
to  hate  him  for  his  stupidity,  insolence, 
and  profligacy,  and  also  for  the  murder 
of  her  favorite  secretary  Rizzio,  and  it  is 
believed  that  this  explosion  was  arranged 
at  her  instigation  by  Bothwell,  whom 
she  afterwards  married. 

1836.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was 
first  lighted  with  gas  on  the  evening  of 
this  day.  It  is  remarkable  how  slow  this 
desirable  improvement  was  in  niakine  its 
way.  It  had  been  introduced  into  Lon- 
don more  than  twenty  years  before,  and 
into  New  York  twelve  years  before. 

1840.  The  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  Prince  Albert  was  celebrated  with 
great  ceremony  on  this  day.  Her  life 
with  him  wa«  a  happy  one,  and  he  «iined 
the  repuution  or  a  prudent  ana  wise 
cnunsellor,  whom  she  greatly  mourned 
after  bis  death  in  1861. 

X840.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were 
reunited.  Tney  had  been  separated  into 
these  two  districts  in  1791. 

x868.  Sir  David  Brewster  died.  He 
had  attained  great  celebrity  b>  his  dis- 
coveries in  optical  science,  particularly 
by  his  researches  on  double  refraction 
and  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  po- 
larization of  light  by  reflection.  He 
edited  the  **  Edinburgh  Encvclopiedia," 
founded  the  **  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Jouroar*  and'  the  '*  Edinburgh  Journal 
jof  Science,"  and  published  a  number  of 
important  scientific  works. 

JPel>ruar]r  11* 

1650.  Descartes,  an  illustrious  French 
philosopher,  died.  He  was  a  mathema- 
tician of  great  ability,  published  several 
important  treatises  containing  valuable 
discoveries  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  law  of  the 
refraction  of  light.  He  gained  vet  more 
distinction  in  metaphysical  philosophy, 
his  works  on  this  subject  being  marked 
by  a  daring  and  original  genius  which 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  succeeding  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  He  found  the  oasis  of 
all  positive  knowledge  in  self-conscious- 
ness, expressed  in  this  dogma,  *'  1  think : 
therefore  1  am.''  In  1644  was  published 
his  *•  Principles  of  Philosophy,"  in  which 
he  advances  the  theory  tnat  the  sun  is 


the  centre  of  a  Tortax  of  ta  ftU-perriding 
ether,  to  whose  movement  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  are  due.  It  is  prob* 
able  that  this  treatise  set  Newton  to 
thinkini^  on  the  tame  subject,  and  was 
the  instigating  cause  of  his  theonr  of 
gravitation,  which  has  long  outiivea  the 
Tortex  theory  of  Descartes. 

1763.  Shenstone,  an  English  pastoral 
poet,  died.  He  was  the  author  of  udet, 
elegies,  and  pastorals,  among  which  a 
poem  entitlea  *'  The  Schoolmistress"  is 
praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  mott 
pleasing  of  his  productions. 

Z870.  A  board  came  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall  on  which  was  written 
a  statement  that  the  City  of  Boston, 
which  had  sailed  long  before  from  New 
York,  was  sinking.  It  was  the  sole 
record  of  the  lost  smp. 

Fol>ruar]r  19* 

1554.  Lady  Jane  Orey  was  executed. 
This  unfortunate  woman,  the  victim  of 
the  ambition  of  her  friends,  was  a. great- 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VIL  of  Eng- 
land. She  manifested  unusual  talents, 
especially  in  the  study  of  langiuiges,  and 
was  married  in  1668  to  Lord  Dodley,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Her 
husband  and  father  (the  Duke  of  Sufi'olk) 
prevailed  on  Edward  VL  to  settle  the 
cn»wn  upon  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
sifters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  On  the  death 
of  Edward  she  was  prevailed  upon,  against 
her  judgment,  to  accept  the  crown.  But, 
the  people  having  oeclared  for  Mary, 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and 
executed  after  several  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

X804.  Immanuel  Kant,  the  greatest 
of  German  philosophers,  and  one  of  the 

Srofoundestof  all  metaphysical  thinkers, 
ied.  He  was  the  autnor  of  numerous 
philosophical  works,  the  greatest  of  which 
IS  the  *' Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  in 
which  his  study  of  the  laws  and  limita- 
tions of  the  human  intellect,  to  which 
his  philosophy  was  largely  devoted,  ii 
most  fully  set  forth.  Among  his  other 
works  is  one  on  the  **  Theory  of  the 
Heavens,"  in  which  he  advanced  an  hy- 
pothesis somewhat  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated nebular  hvpothesis  of  Laplaoe. 

1867.  Several  Fenian  outbreaks  oc- 
curred on  this  day.  An  irruption  of 
Fenians  took  place  into  the  dty  of  Ches- 
ter, an  outbreak  in  Kerry  threatened 
Killamey,  and  a  futile  attack  was  made 
on  the  coast-guard  station  at  Cahirciveen. 
Sixty-seven  Fenians  from  Liverpool  were 
arretited  in  Dublin.  These  movements 
seimed  preliminary  to  more  decided 
risings  wfiich  occurred  in  March. 
x88o.    A  aevere  gale  on  the  Atlantio 
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caoMd  a  terrible  Iom  of  lifa.  The  moei 
■erious  diaatter  was  the  Iom  of  the  British 
training-ship  Atalanta,  which  left  Ber- 
muda on  the  8l8t  of  January  with  three 
himdred  penons  on  board  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  She  is  supposed  to  have 
foundered  in  this  storm. 

1885.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  lunatic 
ward  of  Blockley  Almshouse,  Philadel- 
phia, in  which  twenty-eight  of  the  in- 
mates, chiefly  those  confined  in  cells,  were 
burned  to  death  before  they  could  be  res- 
cued. Fifty  or  more  of  the  lunatics  es- 
caped to  the  city,  bat  were  all  soon  after- 
wards reoaptureo. 

Fo1>riiary  13. 

1576.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  celebrated 
Italian  artist,  died.  He  excelled  in  the 
arts  of  engraving,  sculpture,  and  gold- 
working,  and  prt^uced  some  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  specimens  of  Italian  work 
in  those  arts.  Among  the  most  admired 
of  them  is  his  bronze  group  of  Perseus 
and  Medusa.  Cellini  left  an  entertaining 
autobio^phv,  which  g^ves  us  a  graphic 
conc^ion  of  the  turbulent  state  of  Italy 
at  that  time.  He  was  constantly  engaged 
in  Quarrels,  and  seems  to  have  killeaor 
badly  wounded  several  of  his  antagonists. 
He  took  purt  in  the  defence  of  Rome 
in  1527  against  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
whom  he  boasts  of  having  killed  during 
the  conflict  He  was  several  times  im- 
prisoned, escaped,  was  recaptured,  and 
altogether  passed  a  very  active  and  ad- 
venturous life. 

169a.  The  '*  Glencoe  Massacre"  of  the 
Macdonald  clan  took  place.  This  was  a 
Jacobite  clan  which  had  failed  to  obey 
the  king's  proclamation  ordering  a  sur- 
render l^fore  January  1, 1692.  An  enemy 
of  the  clan  obtained  fh>ro  the  king  a  de- 
cree for  their  extirpation,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  signed  without  reading  it. 
Every  man  under  seventy  was  to  be  slain. 
This  order  was  treacherously  carried  out 
by  a  party  of  soldiers  who  were  bospita- 
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bly  entertained  by  the  Highlanders,  but 
rose  on  them  in  the  night  and  began  a 
general  massacre.  About  sixty  men  were 
slain,  and  many  women  and  children, 
turned  out  half  clad  in  a  freezing  night, 
perished.  Great  indignation  was  excited 
by  this  outrage,  and  an  inquiry  was  set 
on  foot,  but  no  one  seems  to  liave  been 
ponished. 

1788.  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the  most  celebrated  of  English  trials, 
began.  Hastinffs,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  was  charged  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  during 
his  governorship,  for  which  he  whs  put 
on  tnaJ  before  the  peers  of  Great  Britain. 
Among  the  charges  was  his  acceptance 
of  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand 


pounds  from  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The 
trial  occupinl  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
days,  but  was  extended  over  a  period  of 
seven  years  and  three  months.  It  ter- 
minated in  bis  acquittal.  One  of  the 
great  events  of  the  trial  was  Sheridan's 
celebrated  speech  on  ^e  impeachment, 
which  exciteid  an  extraordinary  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mo»t  splendid  examples  of  elo- 
quence on  record. 

1789.  Ethan  Allen,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Bovs"  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  died.  The  deed  for 
which  he  is  celebrated  was  the  surprise 
and  capture,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  of 
the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  which  he  de- 
manded fh>m  the  astounded  commander 
'*  in  the  name  of  the  Great  God  and  the 
Continental  Congress."  He  was  aftez^ 
wards  taken  prisoner  at  Montreal  and 
sent  to  England,  where  he  remained  in 
captivity  two  years  and  a  half. 

i88a.  A  disastrous  railroad  accident 
took  place  near  New  York  from  a  dis- 
arrangement of  the  air-brake  of  a  train. 
It  was  forced  to  stop,  and  was  dai^hed  into 
bv  another  train  coming  at  full  speed. 
There  were  on  board  many  members  of 
the  New  York  Legislature.  The  cars 
were  overturned  and  set  on  fire  and  a 
number  of  the  passengers  burned  alive. 

1883.  Richard  Wagner,  the  distin*- 
guished  German  musical  composer,  died. 
He  had  original  the(»ries  about  music, 
which  were  carried  out  in  his  operas,  and 
which  have  excited  much  controversy  in 
musical  circles.  In  his  view  every  theme 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  grand  whole,  the 
music  being  a  unity,  instead  of  the  dis- 
jointed collocation  of  airs  which  make 
up  the  essential  of  many  popular  operas. 
His  music  may  prove  to  be  the  *<  music 
of  the  future,"  ae  it  has  been  entitled, 
but  has  not  yet  won  a  position  as  the 
leading  music  of  the  present,  though  it 
is  erowing  in  favor.  His  operas  include 
"  Lohengrin,"  ♦'  Rheingold,"  ♦*  Parsifal," 
**  Siegfried,"  and  a  number  of  others. 

1886.  Great  floods  occurred  in  the 
New  England  States  from  a  rapid  thaw. 
Property  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rising 
waters. 

Fe1>ruar3r  14„ 

270.  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Valentine 
is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Rome  in  270  ▲.D.  under  Claudius 
II.,  or  in  271  under  Aurelian,  as  others 
say.  The  origin  of  the  custom  of 
**  choosing  a  valentine"  has  been  much 
debated,  M^  it  remains  doubtftil  how  this 
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day  became  taored  to  love.  In  the  ftast 
the  daj  was  celebrated  by  the  drawine 
of  a  yalentine  lottery,  names  of  men  and 
maldenB  being  written  and  drawn.  The 
valentines  thus  chosen  were  ezpNeoted  to 
treat,  give  balls,  etc,  to  their  mistresses, 
the  sport  often  ending  in  actual  love. 
The  letter-sendinff  custom  is  more  modem, 
^e  number  of  letters  which  now  pass 
through  the  mails  on  this  day  is  some- 
thing astounding,  many  of  them  genuine 
expressions  of  a  feeling  stronger  than 
the  fraternal,  but  many  also  caricatures, 
often  of  a  scurrilous  and  insulting  char- 
acter. 

1779.  Captain  Cook,  a  celebrated 
Bnglish  circumnavigator  of  the  globe, 
was  killed  by  the  natives  of  Hawaii. 
He  began  life  as  a  common  seaman,  but 
gndually  rose  in  rank,  and  served  at 
Wolfe's  capture  of  Quebec  as  master  of 
a  sloop.  At  a  later  date  he  was  given 
command  of  a  vessel  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  South  Pacific  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  and  to  make  scientific 
snd  geographical  discoveries.  This  mis- 
sion was  sucoessftiUy  performed,  and  in 
1772  he  was  again  sent  to  search  for  a 
southern  continent.  He  circumoavigated 
the  globe  in  high  southern  latitudes,  and 
discovered  the  island  of  New  Caledonia. 
He  sailed  on  a  third  voyage  in  1776,  and 
in  1778  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
explored  B^iring  Strait,  and  reached  70^ 
North.  He  returned  to  winter  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  while  there  got 
into  an  altercation  with  the  natives  about 
a  stolen  boat.  While  retreating  he  was 
attacked,  and  he  and  four  of  his  men 
were  killed. 

X807.  The  Ajax,  a  seventy-four-gun 
English  frigate,  was  destroyed  bv  fire  off 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  perishing.' 

x8^.  An  earthquake  laid  waste  the 
island  of  Temate,  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants losing  their  lives. 

X859.  Or^on  was  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  American  Union,  its  constitu- 
tion prohibiting  slavery  within  its  bor- 
ders. 

Z884.  Merv,  in  Central  Asia,  was  an- 
nexed by  Russia.  This  was  an  important 
step  in  the  persistent  southward  exten- 
sion of  Bussian  power  in  Asia. 

Fe'bruary  15* 

1804.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
passed  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  that  State.  All  persons  bom 
after  the  4th  of  Julv  of  that  year  were 
to  be  free,  and  the  children  of  all  slaves 
to  become  free— males  at  twenty-five, 
finnales  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

X833.  The  Hibemia  was  burned  at 
tea,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  perish- 


ing. On  the  same  day  of  1868  the  steam- 
ship Queen  Victoria  was  wrecked  near 
Dublin,  sixl^-seven  being  lost  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

X884.  The  first  train  crossed  the  Andes 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili,  a  railroad 
having  been  completed  across  that  diffi- 
cult mountain-chain. 

1887.  In  honor  of  the  semi-centennial 
lubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  tweniy- 
flve  thousand  prisoners  were  released 
from  prison  in  India. 

i8a6.  Lindley  Murray,  a  distinguished 
American  erammarian,  died.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  author 
of  several  woro  which  attained  great 
popularity,  his  "  Grammar  of  the  Bi^lish 
Language"  being  long  used  as  a  school- 
book. 

1 853 .  The  Independence  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Lower  California,  and 
afterwards  took  fire.  Of  those  on  board, 
one  hundred  and  forty  were  burned  or 
drowned.  A  few  escaped,  but  these  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  barren  nature 
of  the  country  on  which  they  were  cast 
ashore. 

1857.  Dr.  Kane,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer,  died.  He  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia who,  after  many  journeys  over 
the  world,  and  one  visit  to  the  Arctic 
seas,  commanded  an  expedition  sent  out 
in  1858  in  search  of  remains  of  the  Frank- 
lin expedition.  He  reached  the  hirheet 
latituae  attained  to  that  time,  and  dis- 
covered what  appeared  to  be  an  open 
polar  sea.  His  death  was  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  upon  his  health  of  the 
hardships  he  had  endured. 

i86a.  Fort  Donelson  was  taken  by 
Qeneral  Grant  Fort  Heniy,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  had  been  evacuated  on 
the  6th,  the  garrison  going  to  Fort  Donel- 
son, on  the  Cumberland.  Grant  followed, 
and  quickly  reduced  this  fort,  takine  ten 
thousand  prisoners.  This  was  much  the 
most  brilliant  success  of  the  Union  arms 
up  to  this  date,  and  gave  the  Federal 
armies  control  of  Kentucky  and  in  great 
measure  of  Tennessee. 

X878.  The  Bland  silver  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  over  Uie  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 'niis  requires  the  monthly  coinage 
of  two  millions  of  silver  dollars,  of  412} 
grains  each,  each  dollar  being  worth  con- 
siderably less  than  a  dollar  in  gold.  Under 
this  law  a  vast  number  of  silver  dollars 
have  been  made,  which  are  in  great  part 
stored  awayin  the  treasury  vaults. 

X887.  Woman  suffhige  in  Kansas 
went  into  efiTect  on  this  day.  ^  The  privi- 
lege is  restricted  to  voting  at  municipal 
elections,  suffrage  in  State  and  national 
elections  being  as  yet  restricted  to  men. 
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1564.  Miohael  Angelo.  in  many  re- 
8D6ctt  the  greatest  artist  of  modem  times, 
died.  He  was  alike  able  in  paintingi 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  has  1^ 
remarkable  eridencee  of  his  ability  in 
all  those  provinces  of  art.  His  fresco- 
paintings  m  the  Sistine  Chapel  of  Rome 
nave  never  been  approached  in  grandeur 
of  design  and  execution,  his  statues  rival 
those  of  the  greatest  artists  of  old  Greece, 
and  in  architecture  the  greatest  building 
in  the  world,  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  re- 
mains as  a  monument  of  his  genius. 

1673.  Moli4re,  the  greatest  of  French 
and  by  some  considered  the  ablest  of  all 
modem  writers  of  comedy,  died.  He 
began  life  as  a  comic  actor,  out  soon  be- 
san  to  write,  and  produced  a  large  num- 
ber of  comedies,  marked  by  great  veisa^ 
tility  in  devising  comical  situations  and 
unusual  power  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter. Hallam  remarks  **that  Shake- 
speare has  the  greater  eenius,  but  perhaps 
Molidre  has  written  the  best  comedies." 
Among  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
are  the  **  Hypocrite''  and  the  '*Misan- 
Uwope." 

zSay.  Pestalozzi,  an  eminent  educa- 
tional reformer,  died.  He  was  of  Swiss 
birth,  and  did  much  towards  the  promo- 
tion of  better  methods  of  education,  his 
system  having  been  adopted  and  perfected 
by  later  educators. 

1850.  Heine,  a  distinguished  German 
poet  ai|0  prose  author,  died.  He  pro- 
duced several  tragedies,  and  a  work  en- 
titled "  Pictures  of  Travel,"  which  be- 
came very  popular.  His  lyrics  are  amone 
the  most  charming  in  thought  and  finish 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  German 
muse. 

1865.  Oolumbia,  the  capital  of  South 
Oarolina,  was  occupied  by  Sherman's 
army  on  his  march  northward  from  Sa- 
vannah. It  was  destroyed  Uiat  night  by 
fire,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  charged 
by  each  paky  on  the  other,  but  which 
may  have  ansen  from  burning  tufts  of 
cotton  blown  about  from  the  cotton  which 
was  burned  by  the  evacuating  forces.  On 
the  same  day  Charleston  was  evacuated 
by  the  force  under  Hardee,  the  naval 
and  military  stores  being  set  on  fire.  In 
this  case  also  the  fire  from  burning  cotton 
was  communicated  to  the  city,  and  the 
flames  swept  far  and  wide,  almost  de- 
stroving  the  city  before  their  progress 
could  M  stayed.  On  the  following  day 
the  Union  forces  in  the  harbor  occupied 
the  desolate  ruin  of  the  place  which  they 
had  steadily  assailed  for  four  years. 

z866.  Ijie  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended  in  Ireland,  ana  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  suspected  of 
Jf enianifm  wera  at  onoe  azresteo. 


X867.  The  Prime,  a  vessel  of  < 
tons'  burden,  passed  through  the  Sues 
Canal  ftt>m  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red 
Sea,  beine  the  first  vessel,  except  one  or 
two  small  craft,  to  pass. 

1874.  The  Faraday,  a  vessel  built  for 
laying  electric  cables,  was  launched.  It 
was  next  in  size  to  the  Great  Sastem, 
being  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long, 
fifty-two  wide,  and  thirty-six  deep,  ana 
of  five  thousand  torn'  register.  It  has 
been  much  employed. 

1880.  A  daring  attexnpt  was  made  to 
assassinate  the  Csar  of  IBmssia,  an  explo- 
sion of  dynamite  taking  place  in  the 
guard-room  under  the  dining-ball  a  few 
minutes  before  the  Czar  and  his  guests, 
including  several  persons  of  royal  lineage, 
were  reMy  to  enter.  One  hundred  ana 
twenty-four  pounds  of  dvnamite  are  said 
to  have  been  exploded,  killing  two  and 
wounding  fifty -three  soldiers.  Little 
harm  was  done  to  the  dining-room,  and 
the  royal  party  would  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  had  they  been  there. 

i88a.  A  serious  confiagration  occurred 
in  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 
causing  a  loss  of  six  lives  and  of  two 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  On 
the  same  day  a  fireworks-establishment 
took  fire  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  four- 
teen pei^ons  losing  their  lives  in  the  ex- 
plosion tha€  followed. 

z886.  The  Austrian  ship  Miroslav 
sailed  fW>m  Philadelphia  ana  was  never 
more  heard  of.  There  were  twenty  per- 
sons on  board. 

1886.  Elizabeth  Mouatt  reached  Aale- 
sund,  Norway,  having  been  blown  across 
the  North  Sea  in  a  smack  from  the  Shet- 
land Islands.  Two  men  who  were  with 
her  were  washed  overboard,  but  she  es- 
caped after  drifUne  several  days  and 
nights  before  the  giue. 

1546.  Martin  Luther  died.  The  ca- 
reer of  this  noted  personage  was  a  re- 
markable one.  DissatisfiM  with  the 
method  in  which  indulgences  were  being 
sold  in  Germany,  he  prc^eeded  to  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  supported 
by  friends  in  power,  aefied  the  pope, 
llie  new  doctnnes  which  he  advocated 
were  quickly  accepted  by  hosts  of  people, 
and  Luther  was  able  to  withstand  the 
efforts  made  to  punish  him  for  heresy. 
He  was  a  man  01^  great  zeal  and  uncon- 
querable courage,  qualities  needed  in  the 
leader  of  a  new  religious  sect  in  those 
da^.  He  had,  moreover,  great  literary 
ability,  and  his  works  are  looked  upon  as 
the  earliest  worthy  examples  of  German 

Srose.    The  most  important  of  these  it 
is  translation  of  the  bible  into  German. 
X79X.    Yermont  was  admitted  into  the 
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Union,  being  the  first  Stttte  added  to  the 
original  thirteen.  It  had  been  ctoimed 
as  part  of  New  Yorlc,  but  the  '*  Green 
Mountain  boys"  stoutly  resisted  this 
claim,  and  roughly  handled  and  dismissed 
those  who  came  to  establish  it. 

Z874.  Disraeli  was  made  prime  min- 
ister of  Great  Britain.  This  was  his 
second  rise  to  nower,  he  having  been 
premier  in  1868  for  a  short  term.  He 
was  made  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  in  1877, 
and  retired  from  the  premiership  in  1880, 
dying  April  19,  1881.  His  career  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  progress  against 
discourag^nent  through  sheer  force  of 
energy  Mid  consciousness  of  ability. 

1887.  A  fire  took  place  at  Tompkins- 
▼ille,  Staten  Island,  in  which  thirty  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton  were  consumed. 

Fel>iraary  !©• 

X841.  The  Governor  Fenner,  from 
Liverpool  for  America,  was  run  down 
ofi"  Holyhead  by  the  steamer  Notting- 
ham, one  hundred  and  twenty-two  per- 
sons perishing  in  the  disaster.  A  simi- 
lar collision  occurred  on  the  same  day 
of  Februarv,  1860,  the  steamer  Undine 
being  run  down  by  the  Herbine,  with  the 
loss  of  fifty  persons.  On  the  same  day 
an  American  emigrant-ship,  the  Luna, 
was  wrecked  off*  Bu*fleur,  about  one  hun- 
dred lives  being  lost ;  and  in  the  night 
of  the  same  day  the  Hungarian,  a  new 
mail-steamer,  was  wrecked  ofi"  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  all  on  board,  two  hun- 
dred and  five  in  number,  bein^  lost. 

X864.  The  society  of  Knis^bts  of 
Pythias  was  founded  at  Washington, 
D.C.  The  expressed  purpose  of  this 
society  was  *'to  disseminate  the  great 

Srinciples  of  Friendship,  Charity,  and 
tenevolence.''  It  has  grown  rapidly, 
having  in  1885  over  two  thousand  lodges 
and  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand members. 

JPe1>ruary  90« 

18x5.  The  United  States  frigate  Con- 
stitution captured  the  British  ships-of- 
war  Cyane  and  Levant  These  vessels 
had  been  cruisine,  and  their  commanders 
did  not  know  that  peace  had  been  de- 
clared. The  prizes  were  afterwards  re- 
stored to  the  English  government 

1856.  The  packet-snip  John  Rutlcdge 
struck  upon  an  iceberg  and  went  down. 
The  passengers  and  crew,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  persons  in  all,  took  to  the 
boats.  One  of  these  was  picked  up  on 
the  28th,  but  only  one  person  was  alive 
on  board;  the  others  nad  died  under 
their  privations.  The  other  boats  were 
never  neard  fVom. 

X878.  Cardinal  Yincenzo  Pecci  was 
elected  pope  by  the  College  of  Cardinals. 


He  anoxned  the  tkle  of  Le*  Xm.  oa 
taking  the  office. 

x8^  A  fire-damp  explosion  occurred 
in  a  coal-mine  near  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania, causing  the  death  of  nineteen 
miners. 

Fe1>ruar:F  31* 

X707.  Aurungxebe,  the  mateet  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  India,  died.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  famous  Shah  J^an,  and 
by  his  ability  added  greatly  to  the  dc^- 
minions  and  revenues  of  his  empire,  but 
by  his  religious  intolerance  and  aupllcitj 
he  eventiutlly  brought  ruin  upon  the 
country. 

X848.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  struck 
with  paralysis  while  in  his  seat  at  the 
Capitol,  and  died  on  the  28d,  his  last 
words  being,  **  This  is  the  last  of  earth  1 
I  am  content  r'  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  John  Adams,  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  himself  elected 
the  sixth  President  in  1824.  He  had 
been  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  1808,  and  spent  nearly 
uU  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Congress 
or  in  the  public  service  in  other  capacities. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  was 
popularly  known  by  the  title  of  **  The 
Old  Man  Eloquent" 

X864.  The  All  Serene,  an  Australian 
ship,  foundered  during  a  ^ale  in  the  Pa- 
cific, over  thirty  lives  being  lost  The 
survivors  took  to  the  sea  in  a  pun^  and 
suffered  very  severely  from  priviUKn,  but 
finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Feejee 
Islands. 

X885.  The  Washington  Monument 
was  dedicated  with  ^rcMt  ceremony,  six 
thousand  soldiers  being  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  taking  part  in 
the  exercises.  This  great  obelisk  is  five 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  and 
seventy  feet  square  at  the  base.  It  is 
composed  of  great  block#of  Maryland 
marble,  lined  with  blue  gneiss. 

Fe1>ruary  99. 

X73a.  Oeor^  Washington  was  bom 
on  this  day,  the  aimiversary  of  which 
has,  since  his  death,  been  kept  as  a  da^ 
sacred  to  American  independence,  and  is 
now  generally  observed  throughout  the 
UnitM  States  as  a  national  holiday.  His 
ereat-grandfather,  John  Washmgton, 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia 
about  1657.  His  fi^er,  Augustine 
Washington,  had  an  estate  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Westmoreland  County,  Yiiginia. 
Here  Washington  was  bom. 

X845.  Sidney  Smith,  a  celebrated 
English  writer  and  wit,  died.  He  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  successively  curate 
and  rector  of  several  living,  but  contin- 
ued active  in  literature,  being  one  of  the 
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ftmnden  of  tiie  BdSmJburgh  Review,  its 
fltBt  editor,  and  for  many  yean  a  con- 
tributor to  its  columns.  Hit  chief  celeb- 
rity now  is  for  his  wit,  many  of  his  bon- 
mote  being  constantly  quoted  as  happy 
instances  of  conTersatioxial  humor. 

1847.  On  this  day  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  fought  Oeneral  Taylor,  with 
an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  nearly  all 
untrained  volunteers,  was  attacked  by 
Santa  Anna  with  a  Mexican  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  Amencans 
held  a  mountain-pass  fW>m  which  their 
adyersaries  tried  m  vain  to  drive  them. 
The  Mexicans  lost  severely,  and  finally 
retreated,  leaving  the  Americans  in  pos- 
session of  the  field.  No  other  action  of 
the  war  excited  so  much  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  United  States. 

1856.  The  first  railroad  in  Oalifomia 
was  opened  for  travel  on  this  day.  It  ran 
from  Sacramento  to  Folsom,  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles. 

X859.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  was  made 
consulting  engineer  of  rifled  ordnance  to 
the  British  government  in  consequence 
of  his  important  achievements  in  the  art 
of  gunneiT.  After  four  years'  experi- 
ments, he  had  produced  "  a  breech-load- 
ing rifled  wrought-iron  eun  of  great 
durability  and  of  extreme  lightness,  com- 
bining a  great  extent  of  range  and  ex- 
traordinary accuracy."  The  ran^e  of  a 
thirty-two-pound  gun  charged  with  five 
pounds  of  powder  was  a  little  over  flve 
miles. 

x868.  The  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  vote  standing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  to  forty-seven. 
This  was  a  result  of  the  long  controversy 
between  Congress  and  the  President. 
The  latter  had  dismissed  Stanton  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  nominated  Grant  in 
his  place.  In  this  action  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  concur.  The  President  renewed 
his  effort  to  depose  Stanton,  who  reused 
to  vacate  the  office,  when  the  House  took 
the  course  above  stated,  on  the  ground 
that  the  President's  action  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

x88a.  The  Governor  of  Mississippi 
issued  an  appeal  for  aid  for  the  sufferers 
from  thb  terrible  inundation  which  had 
extended  throughout  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys  and  caused  immense 
damage  to  property  and  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  The  Ohio  rose  to  an  extraordinary 
height,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  the 
flocSl  of  the  following  yeftr»  described 
under  date  of  February  2.  The  various 
heights  which  the  Ohio  has  reached  at 
Cincinnati  are  as  follows :  February  18, 
1882,  six^-four  feet  three  inches;  De- 
(iember  17,  1847,  sixty-three  feet  seven 
inches ;  February,  18o2,  flfty-seren  fidet 


four  inches ;  February,  1882,  fifty-eight 
feet  seven  inches;  and  Februaty  17, 
1888,  sixty-six  feet  four  inches.  The 
Indians  speak  of  a  flood  that  occurred 
about  1774,  when  the  river  attained  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet. 

1792.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  most 
celebrated  of  English  portrait-painters, 
died.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder 
of  the  British  school  of  painting,  and 
his  portraits  rank  very  high  among  pro- 
ductions in  that  school  of  art  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
in  combination  with  him  founded  the 
Literary  Club,  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, among  them  Burke  and  Goldsmith. 
He  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1768,  and  was  knighted  on 
that  occasion. 

1807.  During  an  execution  which 
took  place  at  tne  Old  Bailey,  London, 
such  were  the  pressure  and  turbulence  of 
the  mob  of  spectators  that  thirty  penons 
were  trodden  to  death,  while  many  more 
were  maimed  and  injured.  It  was  a  lesson 
that  should  have  brought  public  execu- 
tions to  an  end,  though  conaemned  crimi- 
nals were  publicly  executed  in  England 
as  late  as  1868. 

X819.  The  treaty  for  the  cession  of 
Florida  by  Spain  to  the  United  States 
was  signed  at  Washington  on  this  day, 
but  the  King  of  Spain  refiised,  in  the 
following  August,  to  ratify  it.  He  rati- 
fied it,  however,  in  1821.  The  United 
States  government  was  to  pay  five  mil- 
lion dollars  for  this  valuaole  territory, 
and  cede  to  Spain  its  claim  to  ^e  dis- 
puted district  in  Texas. 

Z883.    A  revolt  of  the  prisoners  took 

5 lace  in  the  Missouri  Penitentiary  at 
eiferson.  Fourteen  hundred  convicts, 
led  by  a  ringleader  named  Johnson,  mu- 
tinied and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  cutting 
the  hose  of  the  fire-companies  which  at- 
tempted to  extinguish  the  flames.  The 
people  armed  and  surrounded  the  prison, 
most  of  the  convicts  surrendering  at  this 
show  of  force.  Johnson  and  a  party  of 
followers  attempted  to  break  through 
the  line  and  escape,  but  were  captured 
and  replaced  in  their  cells. 

1887.  A  severe  earthquake  took  place 
in  southern  Europe,  much  damage  being 
done  in  the  district  of  Italy  known  as 
the  Riviera,  and  nearly  four  hundred 
lives  being  lost 

x8az.  EeatB,  the  poet,  died  on  this 
day,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  His  poem 
of  "  Endymion"  was  severely  criticised 
in  the  Quarierly  Remeto,  and  it  is  sup> 
posed  that  thii  criticis]]&,  acting  <m  hit 
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•ensitlTe  difpotition,  aggrayatod  the  dis- 
6Me  of  which  he  died.  Hit  poemB  lack 
the  attrihutet  of  great  poetry,  hut  mani- 
feit  a  Tiyid  perception  of  the  heautifUl, 
and  his  "  Bve  of  St.  A^nei"  and  othen 
of  his  poems  have  a  charm  which  few 
poets  have  surpassed. 

1876.  (General  Baboock.  secretary  to 
President  Orant,  resigned  his  ofBce,  tieing 
accused  of  complidfy  in  the  "whiskey 
frauds''  on  the  internal  revenue,  which 
had  just  been  exposed  and  were  arousing 
great  indignation  throughout  the  country. 

1634.  Wallenstein,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man general,  was  assassinated.  Being  a 
nobleman  of  great  estates  and  wealth,  he 
raised  an  army  at  his  own  expense  in 
1625,  and  took  part  in  the  ThirW  Tears' 
War,  supporting  his  men  by  pillage  and 
exactions  from  Uie  enemy.  He  was  very 
successftil,  but  his  pridie,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty  made  him  so  hated  that  the  Em- 
peror dismissed  him  from  his  service. 
But  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
forced  the  Bmperor  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Wallenstein  to  save  the  Sfmpire.  He  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  was  defeated  by 
Gustavus  at  Lutzen.  but  gained  victories 
elsewhere,  and  actea  so  stran^lv  that  he 
was  suspected  of  treasonable  designs.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  secret 
orders  were  g^ven  for  his  assassination, 
he  being  too  powerAil  to  deal  with  openly. 
He  was  surprised  and  killed  in  the  castle 
of  Bgra,  to  which  he  had  retired.  His 
career  forms  the  subject  of  Schiller's 
greatest  tragedy. 

1791.  The  United  Stotee  Bank  was 
chartered  on  this  day,  with  a  capital  of 
ten  million  dollars.  It  was  situated  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  chartered  for 
twenty  years,  with  the  privilege  of  cre- 
ating branches  in  any  of  the  States.  Its 
charter  ran  out  in  1811,  and  its  renewal 
by  Congress  was  defeated.  In  1817  a 
second  United  States  Bank  was  char- 
tered for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of 
thirty-five  million  dollars.  President 
Jackson  in  1888  vetoed  the  bill  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  bank,  and  withdrew 
Uie  public  deposits  from  it  This  action 
caused  much  commercial  distress  through- 
out the  country,  and  did  much  towards 
brinffine  on  the  1887  pAnic  In  1887 
the  bank  went  out  of  existence  as  a  na- 
tional institution,  but  was  continued  for 
some  years  as  a  State  bank,  until  it  ruined 
itself  by  cotton-speculations.  The  mas- 
sive marble  building,  of  Doric  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  bank  was  situated,  is 
now  used  as  the  United  States  Oustom- 
House  at  Philadelphia. 

i86a.  The  President  approved  the 
L^  T«id«r  Aict,  panod  Ijy  OmgMs. 


The  Treasurer  was  anthoriied  to  Imie  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollan  in  notes, 
not  bearing  interest,  which  were  to  be 
accepted  as  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  or  private,  and  to  be  received  and 
paid  out  by  the  ^vemment  for  all  pur- 
poses except  duties  on  imports  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  these  to  be 
paid  in  gold. 

1863.  A  conscription  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress,  for  the  drafting  into  the 
army  of  men  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age. 

187  X.  At  a  railroad  accident  in  France, 
near  St-Nazaire,  an  explosion  took  place 
of  casks  of  eunpowder  which  formed  part 
of  the  freight,  causing  the  death  of  sixty 
passengers. 

J^e'bniary  90« 

1531.     A    terrible    earthquake    took 

Elace  at  Lisbon,  in  which  fifteen  hundred 
ouses  fell  and  thirty  thousand  persons 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Severafneidbt- 
boring  towns  suffered  the  same  fate.  The 
great  Lisbon  earthquake  of  November, 
1756,  hardly  surpaned  this  in  destruc- 
tivenees,  if  we  consider  the  increase  in 
population  during  the  two  centuries  in- 
tervening. 

1813.  John  Philip  Eemble.  the  famous 
English  tragedian,  died.  *<  As  an  actor 
Kemble  excelled  in  the  highest  order  of 
tragedy. ' '  He  first  performed  as  *  *  Ham- 
let" in  1788,  and  retired  from  the  stage 
in  1816.  His  brother.  Charles  Kemble, 
was  an  actor  of  gooa  powers,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  attained  one  of  the 
loftiest  places  in  the  annals  of  the  stage. 

X848.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  from 
the  steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  Paris. 
The  opposition  to  Louis  Philippe  reached 
its  heignt  on  his  prohibition  of  the  grand 
reform  banquet  of  February  21.  A  revo- 
lutionary tumult  broke  out  the  next  day, 
barricades  were  throwh  up,  the  prisons 
opened,  and  fHghtfVil  disorder  prevailed. 
On  the  24th  the  king  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  infant  grandson,  who  was  not  ac- 
cepted, and  the  royal  familv  and  minis- 
ters fled  from  France.  A  republican 
government  was  at  once  decided  upon, 
and  proclaimed  as  above  stated. 

1851.  Thomas  Moore,  the  most  cele- 
brated poet  of  Ireland,  died.  He*  was 
the  author  of  numerous  popular  poems, 
among  which  <<  Lalla  Rookh"  and  the 
<<  Irish  Melodies"  are  most  esteemed. 
The  former  attained  extraordinary  popu- 
larity, and  is  notable  for  splendia  im- 
affery  and  musical  versification.  Many 
of  his  songs  are  of  great  beauty.  In 
addition  to  his  poems,  Moore  wrote  a 
"  History  of  Ireland,"  a  "  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan," and  "  The  BpiKmreaii,"  a  ntaianoe 
of  cndent  Bgypt 
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xtSa,  The  BirkenhMid.  ta  Bnffliah 
troop-ahipj  wm  wrecked  ov  Simpn't  Bay, 
South  Africa.  It  had  on  board  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  personB,  being  de- 
tachments from  seTeral  reffiments.  Of 
these  only  one  hundred  ana  eighty-four 
were  saved  by  the  boats.  The  accident 
is  a  notable  one  from  the  hcX  that  the 
men  went  down  drawn  up  in  ranks  and 
standing  to  their  arms.  No  stronger  eyi- 
dence  of  the  power  of  discipline  £m  ever 
been  shown,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Birk- 
enhead has  become  fiunous. 

i88a.  The  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau 
for  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield 
ended  on  this  dav  in  his  conviction.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hansed,  the  execution 
taking  place  on  June  80,  1882. 

1886.  A  veiy  severe  wind -storm, 
rising  at  some  points  to  a  speed  of  eighty- 
five  miles  per  hour,  blew  over  the  north 
Atlantic  States.  Many  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  great  damage  was  done  to 
other  property. 

1594.  Henry  IV.  of  France  was 
crowned.  His  career  was  a  remarka- 
ble one.  Bscaping  from  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots  as  King 
of  Kavarre,  and  gainea  victoiy  after 
victory  over  the  Catholic  Leasnie,  tiie 
neatest  being  that  of  Ivry  m  1590. 
In  1598  he  prdTessed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  thus  removing  the  only  remain- 
ing obstacle  to  his  possession  of  the  French 
throne,  he  having  oeen  named  as  successor 
by  the  king,  Charles  IX.,  who  died  in 
1589.  Many  more  battles  took  place  be- 
fore he  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
kin^om.  This  took  place  in  1598,  in 
which  year  Henry  gave  religious  liberty 
to  all  his  subjects  by  the  celebrated  Edict 
of  Nantes. 

1706.  John  Evelyn  died.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  of  impor- 
tance, including  "  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse 
on  Forest  Trees,"  and  treatises  on  en- 

f raving  and  architecture,  but  is  now 
nown  only  by  his  <*  Memoirs,"  a  work 
of  great  historical  interest  and  value,  it 
being  All]  of  interesting  details  of  public 
events  and  social  oocurroices  between  the 
years  1641  and  1705. 

X735.  John  Arbuthnot,  a  celebrated 
British  author  and  physician,  died.  As 
a  humorous  writer  ne  has  had  few  su- 
periors in  English  literature.  His  best- 
known  work  of  this  kind  is  the  **  History 
of  John  Bull,"  an  amusing  political  alle- 

S»ry  which  has  been  hiehly  commended, 
e  joined  with  Pope  and  Swift  in  found- 
ing the  fiftmous  Scriblerus  Club,  designed 
to  xidicttle  fUse  taste  in  literature.  His 
^*Yit^  Bodk  df  ibe  Hemdn  of  Msr^ut 


Seriblerus"  is  regarded  as  a  maslefpiect 
of  wit  and  irony. 

x87a.  Yellowstone  Park  was  consti- 
tuted by  act  of  Congress.  This  park 
embraces  a  large  tract  of  the  public 
lands,  more  tlum  thirty-five  hundred 
square  miles  in  area,  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming  Territories,  and  including  the 
famous  seyser  district  of  the  YeUow- 
stone  Vuley  and  other  interesting  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  In  addition  to  its 
features  of  attraction,  the  park  promisee 
to  become  usefUl  as  a  place  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  bisons  and  other  important 
animals  of  the  West,  whose  extermina- 
tion is  threatened. 

Fe1>riiarjr  98« 

X844.  A  disastrous  accident  occurred 
on  this  day,  during  an  excursion  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Princeton  on  the 
Potomac.  The  object  of  the  excursion 
was  the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  a  new 
cannon,  which  exploded  on  being  fired. 
Of  those  standing  near,  Mr.  Upshur,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Gilmer,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy»  were  killed,  while 
many  distinguished  persons  were  dangec^ 
ously  injured. 

185X.  An  earthquake  took  place  at 
Rhodes  and  Maori.  At  the  latter  place 
a  portion  of  a  mountain  fell,  crushing  a 
village  and  destroying  six  hundred  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Z867.  Mr.  Peabody,  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  gave  this  month  one  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion in  the  South.  This  gift  has  been 
useftilly  applied,  and  has  proved  of  great 
benefit 

1889.  Lamartine,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  recent  French  authors,  died. 
His  works  embrace  poems,  travels,  and 
histories,  all  of  great  merit.  His  "  His- 
torv  of  the  Girondists"  is  an  able  and 
brilliant  work,  which  is  marked  by  the 
greatest  clearness  and  vividness  of  de- 
scription. He  wrote  several  other  his- 
torical works,  a  book  of  Eastern  travel 
entitled  in  the  English  translation  «A 
Pilgrimage  to  the  H<»ly  Land,"  and  many 
poems,  which  are  frdl  of  beautiftil  imagery 
and  have  excited  much  admiration. 

X874.  The  Tichbome  trial,  the  longest 
trial  Imown  in  England,  came  to  an  end 
on  this  day.  Proceedings  in  the  Tich- 
bome claim  began  March,  1867,  the 
plaintiir  claiming  to  be  Sir  Roger  Charles 
Tichbome  (supposed  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea)  and  demanding  the  baronetcy  and 
estates,  worth  about  twenty-four  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  He  succeeded  in 
satisfying  Lady  Tichbome  that  he  was 
her  son,  but  the  remainder  of  the  fsmily 
resisted  his  daim,  and  a  trial  began  Maj 
11^  IB71,  whn^i  ebded  UnSSk  8,  1B72, 
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adyenelj  to  the  oUim  of  the  plaintilT. 
He  waB  then  aocuied  of  peijury,  and  in- 
dicted .SB  Thomas  Castro,  otherwise  Ar- 
thur Orton,  for  periury  and  foreery. 
This  trial  be^an  April  28,  1872,  and^con- 
tinned  with  little  interruption  till  Febru- 
ary 26,  1874.  It  ended  in  the  oonviction 
of  the  defendant  (the  verdict  declaring 
that  he  was  neither  Roger  Charles  Tich- 
bome  nor  Arthur  Orton)  and  his  sen- 
tence to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor. 

Fe'bruary  90* 

Leap-Tear  Day.  This  is  a  day  which, 
o<^urring  but  once  every  four  years,  can- 
not be  replete  with  interesting  events.  It 
was  originally,  in  the  Romaivyear,  placed 
before  the  24th  of  February,  which  was 
reckoned  Am<^,  and  hence  called  bisaex^ 
tile^  or  twice  sixth.  In  the  Julian  calen- 
dar the  length  of  the  year  was  reckoned 
at  865  days  and  6  hours.  This  was  eleven 
minutes  more  than  the  true  length,  the 
error  amounting  to  ten  entire  days  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  obviate  this  error, 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordained  in  1682  that 
thai  year  should  consist  of  865  days  only 
(October  5  becoming  October  16),  and  that 
the  year  ending  a  century  should  not  be 
bissextile  tinless  its  figures,  omitting  the 


ciphers,  were  divisible  by  4.  Thus,  1700, 
1800,  and  1900  are  not  counted  as  leap- 
years,  but  2000  will  be.  This  arranj^ 
ment  makes  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  true  time.  The  "New  Style" 
calendar  was  quickly  adopted  by  most 
of  the  countries  of  £uro{)e,  but  by  Eng- 
land not  till  1752,  in  which  year  eleven 
days  had  to  be  dropped,  September  8 
becoming  September  14.  In  Russia  it 
has  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  that 
country  is  now  twelve  aays  behind  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  its  reckoning. 

1853.  John  Landseer,  an  English  en- 
graver, father  of  the  celebrated  animal- 
painter  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  eminent 
en^ver  Thomas  Landseer,  and  the 
painter  Charles  Landseer,  died.  He  was 
nimself  an  engraver  of  reputation,  lec- 
tured on  art,  and  published  several 
treatises,  one  of  these  being  entitled 
**Sabaean  Researches." 

x88o.  The  piercing  of  the  St.  Qothard 
Tunnel  was  complete,  after  eight  years 
of  labor,  the  heaaings  from  the  two  sides 
meeting  in  the  centre.  The  work  of  the 
engineers  was  so  accurate  that  the  two 
levels  differed  but  two  inches.  This,  in  a 
tunnel  of  nine  and  a  quarter  miles'  length, 
is  an  instance  of  extraordinary  accuracy 
of  engineering.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
to  traffic  January  1,  1882.. 
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A  DRAMATIC  STORY. 


BY 

SELINA   DOLARO. 


We  are  bat  pieces  in  the  game  He  plays 
Upon  this  checker-board  of  nights  and  days, 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks  and  slajrs, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 

Omar-i'Khajfydnu 
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TO 

A.  M.  PALMER,  Esq., 

palmer's  and  MADISON   SQUARE  THEATRES, 
NEW   YORK. 

To  you,  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  a  kindly  word  and  deed,  at  times  when  Fate 
pressed  hardest, — ^given  with  gentle,  simple  courtesy,  as  if  the  service  rendering  were 
a  hoon  receiving, — to  you,  whose  unspoken  sympathy  has  brought  me  comfort  in  my 
darkest  hours,  I  have  naught  to  give  in  return,  nor  ever  shall  have,  save  remem- 
brance.   Will  you  accept  it  ? 

8ELINA  DOLARO. 


Copyright,  1889,  by  J.  B.  Lippikoott  Company. 
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SBLINA  DOLAKO. 

YoD  rising  Moon  that  looks  apon  us  twain, 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane, 

How  oft,  hereafter  rising,  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Qardeu,  and  for  Ome  in  vain ! 

And  when,  like  her,  O  Sikt  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests,  star-scattered  on  the  grass, 

And  in  your  Joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one,— turn  down  an  empty  glass  I 

Omab-i-KhayyIic. 

6bx  said  to  me  one  day,  not  long  ago,  "  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  my 
book  come  out,  and  hear  what  critics  say?  I  fear  I  shall  not."  And  her  doubt 
proved  just.  Madame  Dolaro,  of  whose  »elf  the  world  knew  but  one  aspect,  that 
which  strove  to  please  its  fickle  fancy  on  the  mimic  stage,  has  left  a  world  of  friends 
to  moiu*n  a  loss  that  few,  who  knew  her  not,  as  some  of  us,  can  realise. 

Born  but  a  few  months  more  than  thirty-five  years  since,  she  lived  her  life  with 
all  its  disappointments  and  its  joys — neither  of  which  were  few— calmly  serene  in 
every  purpose  of  her  earthly  span.  When,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  we  buried 
what  was  left  to  us  of  her,  quietly,  as  she  wished,  among  the  graves  of  those  who 
died  in  her  ancestral  faith,  in  a  green  nook  among  the  Cypress  HilU,  the  honored 
few  who,  with  her  to  the  end,  heard  her  last  words  and  caught  her  dying  breath 
when  on  Uie  world  she  closed  her  weary  eyes,  felt  that  her  time  had  come,  and 
thanked  the  God  in  whom  through  all  her  pilgrimage  on  earth  she  placed  her  trust 
with  gentle,  simple  faith,  that  He  bad  suffered  her  to  end  the  work  she  had  begun, 
and,  merciful  at  last,  had  let  her  fall  asleep  in  <*  perfect  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing." For  in  death,  as  she  had  been  in  life,  she  lay  a  sweet  ensample  to  her 
children  and  her  firiends. 

She  married  early — in  her  fifteenth  year— one  who,  like  her,  was  of  the  Jewish 
faith ;  he  traced  his  ancestry,  without  a  naw,  back  to  a  family  who  from  their  home 
in  Spain  were  thrust  in  1492  and  sought  a  safe  retreat  in  Italy.  Finding  a  reftige  at 
Belasco,  thence  they  took  their  name,  discarding  that  which  Spain  had  known  them 
by, — Miara. 

Her  artist  life  began  in  '70,  after  some  three  years  spent  developing  her  matchless 
yoice  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  and  she  made  her  first  dibui  upon  the  stage  that 
year  in  *^  Chilperio''  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Success  crowned  every  task  she 
'tempted  flrom  the  start ;  the  artist  world  fiocked  eaeer  to  acclaim  this  prima  donna 
who  waa  but  a  child,  and  all  the  press  of  England  told  the  world  of  her  rare  tri- 
umphs in  light  opera.  Later,  in  *♦  Zampa'*  and  in  "  Fleur  de  Lys,"  in  "  Madame 
Angot"  and  ^'  LaP6richole,"  she  showed  the  public  that  in  opdra-bouffts  there  may 
be  something  more  than  vulgar  jest,  suggestive  quip,  and  veiled  indecency,  throwing 
around  burlesque  a  zaimph  of  art.  Under  the  circumstances,  'twas  not  strange  that, 
presently  discarding  such  light  r61es,  she  trod  at  last  the  operatic  stage  under  Carl 
Bosa's  management,  and  ^en  it  was  that,  conscious  of  her  power,  she  re-created 
**  Carmen,"  and  at  once  took,  as  it  were  of  right,  the  place  reserved  for  her. 

Her  "Carmen"  first  was  played  in  '79, — ^in  February, — and  from  that  time 
forth  it  seemed  as  if  her  future  were  secured ;  but  circumstances  which  proverbially 
are  out  of  our  control  ordained  that  she  should  cede  her  place  in  opera  to  some  one 
else  less  fit  for  it  than  she  had  been,  and  soon  we  find  her  once  a^in,  with  all  the 
cares  of  management  upon  her  hands,  leading  her  company  in  op^ra-bouff'e,  only, 
however,  for  a  while ;  for  next  we  find  her  singing  "  Carmen"  m  New  York, — 
this  time  in  Italian,  and  now  surrounded  by  an  envious  foreign  clique  who  strove 
to  hinder  her  in  all  she  did,  till,  weary  of  their  petty  jealousies,  she  sought  once 
more  her  English  home  for  rest.  In  1888  she  came  again,  and  shone  among  us  here 
in  comedy.  She  played  in  "  Caste,"  and  those  who  saw  how  she  won  every  heart 
with  Polly  Eccles'  tears  have  since  sought  vainly  for  her  like  again.  Since  then 
until  her  doul  declared  itself,  she  played  a  vast  variety  of  rdles^  comedy,  burlesque, 
drama,  op^ra-bouffe,  and  charmed  us  with  her  tears  as  with  her  smiles, — for  even  in 
her  most  Cimmerian  hours,  Madame  Dolaro  smiled  upon  the  world  that  was  Uie  bet- 
ter that  she  lived  therein,  but  used  her  with  such  merciless  despite,  until  at  last  when 
luck  had  seemed  to  turn  and  some  of  her  desires  began  to  bask  in  realization,  then 
the  strained  cord  snapped.    Her  health,  which  had  left  much  to  be  desired,  gave  way 
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without  the  warning  of  an  hour,  and  she  who  yesterday  had  been  the  queen  of  opera 
and  comedy  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness  from  which  those  who  saw  her  there  ne'er 
dared  to  hope  that  she  could  rise  again,  and  plucky  though  she  was,  she  too  made  up 
her  mind  she  was  to  die. 

'Twas  only  in  her  later  years  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  her,  when  the  blow 
had  fallen  that  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  revel  in  the  glorious  gift  of  life ;  but 
even  then  her  bravery  \vas  such  that  high  above  misfortunes  such  as  most  men  would 
succumb  to,  she  triumphantly  rose,  and  began  her  work  in  life  anew :  her  voice,  her 
strength,  much  of  her  sweet  self,  ^one,  she  turned  her  hands  and  brain  to  other  work. 
Barly  in  '87,  when  at  first  her  fragile  body  rallied  from  the  shock  of  her  ^t  seizure,  she 
took  up  the  pen  and  put  the  final  touches  to  a  play  called  "  Fashion"  which  she  wrote 
some  years  ago,  but  which  had  never  been  produced.  Hearing  the  play  was  r^y 
for  the  stage,  her  friends  came  round  her  and  entreated  her  to  let  them  act  it  for  her 
benefit,  and  A.  M.  Palmer  foremost  of  them  all  lent  her  his  stage  and  its  accessories 
wherewith  to  mount  her  brilliant  comedy.  In  May — the  19th  of  the  month — this 
work  received  its  first  production,  and  was  played  as  perfectly  as  any  drama  oould, 
bv  a  well-choeen  cast  of  faithful  friends  who  strove  their  utmost  to  make  ^*  Dolly 'i 
play"  a  great  success.  How  they  succeeded  has  been  written  in  the  annals  of  Uie 
stage.  !Now  she  could  rest  awhile,  and  by  the  sea  Madame  Dolaro  and  h^  daughter 
lived  a  few  short  months  in  perfect  peace,  and  so  when  she  returned  to  town  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  might  be  with  us  soon  again  as  once  she  had  been,  but  the  daily 
cares,  the  constant  wonder  where  to  turn  for  work  that  she  could  do,  began  to  break 
again  the  skein  of  life  that  rest  had  almost  weft. 

When  in  the  winter-time  of  '87  her  drama  "  Fashion"  was  produced  and  all  its 
beauties  marred  by  rank  incompetence  of  some  of  those  who  played  it,  and  "  the 
press"  who  in  the  spring  had  chanted  in  its  praise  turned  round  and  said  that 
*'  Dolly's  play"  had  failed  to  please  the  public,  then  she  realized  that  she  must  seek 
more  uncongenial  work  to  make  her  daily  bread,  and  so  she  wrote  articles,  stories 
for  the  magazines,  and  made  that  book  entitled  '*  Mes  Amours"  out  of  the  poems 
and  the  doggerel  rhymes  that  she  had  written  and  that  faithful  friends  wrote  for  her, 
giving  her  their  leave  to  print  their  verses.  Not  content  to  wait  and  trust  to  Fortune 
for  some  unexpected  gift,  she  turned  at  once  to  the  most  arduous  task  of  all  her  life, 
— "  Bella-Demonia."  With  loving  care  she  labored  at  her  book,  reading  authorities 
and  histories,  and,  having  gathered  her  materials,  she  took  them  to  the  sea-ehore. 
There  we  wrote  (hers  was  the  brain  and  mine  the  hand  alone)  **  Bella-Demonia :  a 
Dramatic  Tale."  The  world  has  read  how  when  this  book  was  done  and  publishers 
had  read  it  and  agreed  to  publish  it  thevmanuscript  was  lost, — was  stolen  from  the 
ofiice  of  The  World  by  some  malignant  fiend  whose  wickedness  the  patient  light- 
nings yet  have  failed  to  blast.  Up  to  that  hour  her  health  had  seemed  to  us  im- 
proving daily,  but  this  frightful  loss  seemed  such  a  shock  to  the  poor  fragile  soul  that 
from  that  day  the  end  began,  and  as  she  bravely  sate  her  down  and  wrote  again  her 
book  from  memory  (for  she  kept  no  notes),  the  hand  of  Death  seemed  to  be  drawing 
her  away  from  us.  The  book  at  length  was  done  over  again,  and  then  the  Lippin- 
cotts  made  her  an  offer  that  she  could  accept,  so  that  the  latter  months  were  lived  at 
least  in  comfort,  if  not  luxury. 

Meanwhile,  she  made  another  drama  of  her  book,  which  still  awaits  production ; 
it  is  called  '*  Bella-Demonia,"  like  her  novel,  and  in  it  she  voices  the  dramatic  scenes 
through  which  the  people  of  her  novel  pass.  This  done,  ehe  did  not  ^'  fold  her  hands 
for  sleep,"  but  set  to  work  once  more  and  wrote  a  new  novel,  which  just  two  days 
before  the  end  began  was  finished.  She  had  been  down  town  to  see  about  its  publi- 
cation, when,  chancing  to  call  upon  her  with  a  friend,  we  found  her  lying  crimsoned 
with  her  life  that  ebbSi  from  the  old  deep-hidden  wound.  That  was  upon  the  19th, 
Saturday,  and  from  that  time  with  all  the  care  we  knew  how  to  bestow  we  tended 
her,  though  we,  her  children  and  her  friends,  knew  well  that  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  coming  end. 

All  Sunday  and  on  Monday  just  a  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the  twilight  of  our  grief, 
but  Tuesday  afternoon  the  little  life  began  the  final  struggle  to  be  free.  On  Wednes- 
day her  sharper  sufferings  ceased,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  look  of  pain  died  from  her 
face  and  one  of  exquisite  contentment  took  its  place.  She  was  so  fair  1  Then,  at  a 
quarter  after  six  o'clock,  she  tried  to  speak  to  us  just  once  again,  and,  gentle,  trust- 
ing, loving  to  the  last,  she  ceased  to  strive  to  hold  her  little  life,  and,  weary  of  her 
day's  work  in  the  world,  which  for  her  fragile  frame  had  been  so  hard,  she  laid  her 
down  to  rest  and  trustingly  gave  back  her  soul  to  God — and  fell  asleep. 

Edward  Heron-Allin. 

26th  January,  1889. 
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PROLOGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  HONORABLE  JOHN  VYVIAN  FANS. 

"  "DUT  indeed,  Excellency,  the  fare  is  three  roubles/' 
J3     "  Away  1  and  quickly/* 

"But  indeed '' 

''  What  I  still  whining  ?    Here  I  take  that  V 

The  sharp  shriek  of  a  man  in  pain  rang  out  in  the  wintry  air, 
and  was  lost  on  the  snow-clad  Prospect  An  iwoMMk — a  sleigh- 
driver — had  been  struck  across  the  &oe  by  the  passenger  who  had  just 
descended  from  his  droschky,  at  the  top  of  the  Newski  Prospect 

The  isvos/Ushik  was  a  miserable  specimen  of  the  Russian  motyik  or 
peasant  class,  clad  in  the  ragged  fur  coat  and  pleated  boots  of  his  pro- 
fession, and,  as  he  cowered  against  the  side  of  his  droschky,  formed  a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  man  who  had  struck  him.  The  latter  stood 
illumined  by  the  oil  lamp  that  lit  the  curb  hard  by  (I  am  talking  of  the 
Petersburg  of  twenty  years  ago),  a  figure  of  military  erectness,  dad 
in  a  long  and  tightly-fitting  coat  of  dark  cloth,  heavily  trimmed  with 
Astrachan  fur ;  the  cap  on  his  head  and  the  gloves  on  his  hands  were 
of  the  same  material,  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  high  polished  leather 
boots  whose  simplicity  bespoke  their  English  manufacture.  The  face 
illuminated  as  the  man  turned,  by  the  oil  lamp,  was  finely  cut  and  of 
an  ivory  pallor.  What  was  visible  of  the  closely-cut  hair  beneath  the 
fur  cap  was  of  a  jet-black,  as  was  also  the  stiff  military  moustache  which, 
drawn  to  fine  points  on  either  side,  disclosed  a  thin,  pale,  cruel  mouth. 
The  man  looked  down  at  the  trembling  moujikf  one  hand  upon  his  hip, 
the  other  holdiue  a  light  rattan  which  still  quivered  with  the  force  of 
the  blow  which  had  just  been  laid  across  the  mowik^s  face. 

There  was  nothing  very  noteworthy — especially  at  the  time  of 
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which  I  write — ^in  a  droschky-driver  being  struck  by  his  olienty  but  the 
stillness  of  the  air  in  the  keen  frost  of  the  Russian  winter  seemed  to 
accentuate  the  bitterness  of  the  cry  that  rang  out.  At  any  rate,  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  man  who,  stepping  from  the  shadow  of  a 
neighboring  gate-way,  approached  the  group. 

^'  Come,  come/'  said  the  new  arrival,  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed 
to  command,  "  men  are  not  flogged  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg  for 
nothing.     What  is  the  meaning  of  this?'* 

The  man  who  had  struck  the  sleigh-driver  turned  on  his  heel  and 
confronted  his  interrogator.  The  manner  of  the  latter  immediately 
changed,  and,  straightening  his  figure  as  he  raised  his  hand  in  military 
salute,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise, — 

**  The  Gospodar  Vy vian  Fane  1     We  are  punctual  1'' 

As  he  spoke,  the  moujik,  who  had  fiistened  his  eyes  on  the  new- 
comer's face,  sprang  upon  the  driving-seat  of  his  droschky,  exclaiming 
under  his  breath  as  he  did  so, — 

**  Dmitri  Keratieff,  of  the  Secret  Police  I  Holy  St.  Kateriue,  what 
an  escape  1"  And,  before  either  of  the  pair  could  turn,  he  had  started 
his  horse  and  disappeared  down  one  of  the  by-streets  leading  out  of 
the  Newski  Prospect. 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  man  whom  Keratieff  had  addressed  as  Vy  vian 
Fane,  in  answer  to  the  Police  Agent's  ejaculation,  "  my  business  is 
of  a  kind  that  demands  punctuality  on  my  part,  promptitude  on  yours. 
No  need  to  trouble  about  this  scoundrel — ah !  he  is  gone ;  it  is  well. 
He  tried  to  claim  a  double  fare :  he  mistook  his  man." 

And  the  Honorable  John  Vyvian  Fane  lauched,  a  little  hard  laugh 
that  parted  his  thin  lips  over  two  rows  of  small  cruel  teeth. 

"  You  have  brought  the  papers  ?"  queried  Keratieff. 

"Here  they  are,  replied  Fane,  drawing  a  letter-case  from  his 
pocket  and  taking  thence  a  folded  sheet.  "  This  one  will  be  more  than 
sufficient.  It  is  a  letter  from  Alexis  Dorski,  the  Terrorist  leader,  to 
the  Prince  Ladislas  Gfalitzin.  You  will  see  that  it  proves  the  intimacy 
of  the  two." 

"  That  will  indeed  be  sufficient,"  returned  the  Police  Agent ;  and, 
hastily  unbuttoning  the  cloak  which  was  wrapped  about  his  somewhat 
stunted  form,  the  light  of  a  small  flat  lantern  shone  out,  iastantly  lit 
by  some  chemical  process,  and  illuminating  the  sheet  which  Keratieff 
perused  attentively. 

"  It  is  more  than  enough,"  observed  he,  as  he  extinguished  the 
light  and  refolded  the  paper,  which  he,  in  turn,  placed  in  his  pocket- 
book.  "  How  does  the  JPrince  Ladislas  come  to  have  let  this  fall  into 
our  hands?" 

"  He  had  intrusted  it  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Carita  Gktlitsin,  for 
safe  custody.     It  is  from  her  that  it  was— obtained." 

The  Chief  of  Police  glanced  quickly  and  keenly  at  the  impassive 
face  of  the  Englishman. 

'^  Ah !"  he  ejaculated.  Then,  after  an  instant's  pause,  he  asked, 
"  When  do  you  desire  that  this  arrest  should  take  place?" 

'^  At  once.  Within  an  hour  he  must  be  safely  lodged  in  the  Fort- 
ress of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul." 
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'^Sosoonr 

^^  Yes.  The  young  fool  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  to  make  a 
soene  at  the  Club  to-night.  The  matter  must  not  be  taken  up  again 
to-morrow.     He  must  have  disappeared.     You  understand?'^ 

"PerfecUy.'* 

"  And  mark  me,  also/'  oontinued  Fane,  lowering  his  voice,  though 
in  the  moonlight  it  was  plain  that  no  one  was  near.  ^^  Onoe  in  the 
fortress,  he  must  not  come  out    There  must  be  no  trial." 

The  Police  Agent  smiled : 

^^  Have  no  fear,  Ghwpodar  Fane.  Prisoners  who  take  the  ground- 
floor  apartments  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  seldom  come  to  trial.  The 
place  is  damp.  Life  is  uncertain.  The  Prince  Ladislas  is  delicate. 
By  the  bye,  you  might  like  to  assist  when — when  the  time  comes.  A 
prison  funeral  is  an  interesting  thing — to  a  foreiener.'' 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  lay  your  hand  upon  him  at  once?''  queried 
Fane,  not  appearing  to  notice  the  other's  words. 

"  In  an  nour  he  will  be  safely  lodged,"  answered  Keratieff,  echoing 
the  Englishman's  words. 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?    He  left  the  Club  at  once." 

"  He  is  with  his  wife." 

''Whatr 

"  With  his  wife.  The  prince  has  been  more  than  a  year  married. 
A  mi»a]lian(i€f  Excellency." 

"  I  did  not  know  of  this." 

"Nor  any  one  else,  with  the  exception  of  Dmitri  Keratieff  and  the 
Princess  Carita  his  sister."     ' 

"The  deuce  I" 

"  There  is  yet  time  in  half  an  hour,  should  you  change  your  mind." 

"Change  my  mind  I  Never!  the  revenge  will  be  all  the  finer. 
What  a  chance  I" 

Vyvian  Fane  was  about  to  leave  his  companion,  when  the  latter 
stopped  him,  laying  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  This  is  a  terrible  revenge,  Gospodig:  Fane,"  he  said.  "  It  strikes 
his  sister  and  his  wife  with  him." 

"Well?" 

"  It  will  probably  kill  both  these  women." 

Vyvian  Fane  had  bitten  the  end  from  a  cigar  and  had  struck  a 
match.  As  he  held  the  flame  close  to  his  face,  his  dark  sinister  eyes 
flashed  into  those  of  the  Police  Agent. 

The  cruel  smile  disfigured  his  face  again,  as  he  threw  down  the 
match  and  without  a  woid  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  ofi^  into  the 
night 

"  What  a  devil  I"  said  Keratiefi*  to  himself,  as  he  looked  after  the 
retreating  figure.  "  But  all  the  same  an  invaluable  member  of  our 
Third  Section."  And  then,  hailing  a  droschky  which  had  been  hover- 
ing about  as  if  anticipating  a  fare,  be  sprang  into  it,  and  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  police  head-quarters. 

As  the  sound  oi  the  sleigh-bells  died  away  in  the  distance,  the 
moon  shone  down  upon  the  Newski  Prospect  and  the  square  of  St 
Nidiolas,  which  were  once  more  deserted  in  the  frost-bitten  air. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Op  St  Petersburg,  as  of  every  other  city  of  the  world,  the  most 
magnifioent  and  the  most  squalid  dwelline-plaoes  abut  upon  the  river. 
Just  as  the  late  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  id  oommon  with  the  obscurest 
tenements  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  look  upon  the  Seine, — -lust  as  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Somerset  House,  in  common  with  the  'long- 
shore hovels  of  the  city,  look  upon  the  Thames, — so  in  Petersburg  the 
Winter  Palace,  in  common  with  the  warrens  of  the  moujik  population^ 
looks  upon  the  Neva. 

In  these  warrens  live  for  the  most  part  the  students  of  the  city ; 
here  it  is  that  the  majority  of  Nihilist  intrigues  foster  and  spread,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  domestic  spy,  the  dvomik,  or  oonciergey  is  most  looked 
after  and  best  paid  by  the  Secret  Police.  It  is  here  also  that  tenements 
can  be  found  whose  dvomiks  are  better  paid  by  the  tenants  than  by  the 
police,  and  where  individuals  who  desire  to  efface  themselves  conceal 
their  identities  behind  passports  either  fictitious  in  themselves  or  issued 
to  worthy  citizens  who  have  died  or  disappeared  long  ago. 

In  a  blind  alley  leading  from  the  inner  court  of  one  of  the  most 
intricate  blocks  of  buildings  we  find  with  difficulty  a  low  door,  an- 
nouncing a  squalid  interior,  to  all  appearance  a  stable  or  warehouse. 
We  mieht  knock  here  for  an  hour  without  evoking  any  sign  of  human 
habitation,  but  draw  a  stick  or  stone  lightly  across  the  door  and  we 
are  answered  by  a  single  word  whispered  inside.  A  couple  of  these 
passwords  are  exchanged,  and  the  door  opens  noiselessly. 

Immediately  the  foot-fall  is  muffled  by  the  furs  with  which  the 
hall-way  is  strewn.  We  pass  through  heavy  curtains  and  reach  the 
innermost  room  of  this  abode,  which,  lit  entirely  by  sky-b*ghts  and 
soflly-buming  lamps,  is  a  very  jewel-box.  The  apartment  into  which 
we  have  penetratea  is  carpeted  with  Ukraine  and  Siberian  skins,  the 
walls  are  nung  with  silks  from  Ispahan  and  embroideries  from  Damas- 
cus. The  furniture  is  of  the  carved  ebony  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  ancient  weapons  of  Turkish  origin  are  festooned  upon  the  silken 
walls,  and  on  the  tables  are  scattered  the  gold  and  silver  trinkets  of 
Indian  and  Persian  master- work  men.  An  inlaid  lute  of  Venetian  craft 
lies  upon  a  chair,  an  Angora  cat  is  stretched  asleep  upon  another,  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  room  hang  masterpieces  of  Flemish  and  French 
art,  in  a  corner  stands  a  marble  statuette  from  some  Florentine  aidier: 
in  a  word,  all  that  luxury  and  taste  can  conceive  is  grouped  here  as 
a  proper  setting  for  the  woman  who  lies  upon  a  huge  divan,  nestling 
among  the  piled-up  cushions  in  her  garments  of  soft  dinging  silks, — 
waiting. 

The  woman  who  waits  is  the  Princess  Nadine  Galitzin,  once  the 
handmaiden  of  the  Princess  Carita,  and  now  the  wife  of  the  young 
Prince  Ladislas. 

Yes,  the  Prince  Ladislas  Qalitzin  had  made  what  the  world  would 
have  stigmatized  as  a  miaalUa/noe,  but  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  at  the  woman  as  she  lies  on  her  divan,  that  some  strain 
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of  noble  blood,  a  bar  sinister  if  you  will^  made  her  worthy  to  share  the 
title  even  of  the  last  Prince  Oalitzin. 

As  she  lies  waiting  the  advent  of  her  husband,  her  mind  wanders 
back  over  all  the  ecstasy  of  the  past  two  years.  She  lives  over  again 
the  happy  days  in  the  chftteau  by  Ladoga,  where  she  lived  more  the 
oompamon  and  sister  of  the  Princess  Oarita  than  her  handmaid, — the 
arrival  from  college  of  Prince  Ladislas, — the  gradaal  awaking  in  her 
soul  of  the  conviction  that  this  was  the  Kamar-al-Zaman  of  her  dreams, 
the  King  of  the  Time  for  her.  She  remembers  the  steps  in  their 
courtship,  the  first  time  that  their  eyes  met  and  rested  in  each  other, 
and  the  death  thenceforth  of  the  indifference  of  the  maiden  to  her  mis- 
tress's brother ;  their  sudden  meeting  in  one  of  the  corridors,  when  the 
prince  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  for  the  first  time  and 
then  fled  without  a  word ;  then  the  progress  of  their  secret  betrothal, 
so  sedulously  concealed  from  the  old  Prince  Gblitzin ;  the  misery  with 
which  she  learned  of  his  approaching  departure  to  take  up  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Tzar's  body-guard,  the  B^ment  of  the  Transfiguration, 
and  how  the  prince  persuaded  his  old  tutor  the  family  chaplain  to 
marry  them  seoretly  in  the  chapel  of  the  chUteau ;  their  flight  to  Peters- 
burg ;  the  ioys  of  the  year  that  had  elapsed  since  then, — the  greatest 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  day  when  the  Princess  Carita  had  come  to  her 
hiding-place  to  welcome  her  by  the  sweet  name  of  sister. 

The  concealment  of  their  marriage  had  been  a  matter  of  vital  neces- 
sity. The  youn^  Prince  Gktlitzin,  last  of  his  branch  of  a  family  exalted 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Empire,  had  in  his  wild  student  days 
been  suspected  of  liberal  views,  and  the  Tzar  had  designed  for  him  a 
brilliant  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  conservative 
families  of  his  realm.  Hence  his  position  in  the  body-guard ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  the  concealment  of  his  marriage.  Only  one  besides 
his  sister  knew  of  it,  and  that  was  Dmitri  Keratieff,  Chief  of  that 
Third  Section, — the  secret  police  that,  even  to-day,  make  life  in  Russia 
a  perpetual  terror.  But  Dmitri  Keratieff  owed  much  to  the  Gfalitzin 
family,  and  with  him  the  secret  was  safe  until  such  time  as  its  keeping 
should  conflict  with  his  devotion  to  his  master. 

The  Princess  Nadine  lay  anxiously  awaiting  her  husband:  her 
state  was  delicately  precarious,  and  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her 
sometimes  told  hard  upon  her.  Suppose  anything  should  happen? 
The  secret  police,  she  knew  too  well,  acted  blindly  like  the  Council  of 
Ten  upon  denunciations  made  by  unknown  enemies.  If  such  a  fate 
should  befall  her  idol,  what  would  be  his  doom, — ^and  hers  ?  At  the 
thought^  recurring  aslt  did  to-night  with  tenfold  persistence,  she  buried 
her  head  in  the  cushions  and  groaned  rather  than  cried, — 

'' Husband  1  husband  I" 

A  rattle  of  the  rings  of  the  hangings,  a  strong  step  upon  the  piled- 
up  furs,  and  he  is  with  her. 

^*  Nadia — maUouohka  [little  mother],  beloved  I    I  am  here  1'' 

She  is  in  his  arms  in  an  instant ;  all  her  misery,  all  her  appre- 
hension, is  lost  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  kw.  Yes,  he  is  safe,-<^-6afe  from 
all  harm ;  for  no  one  can  disturb  them  here.  Their  secret  is  too  well 
guarded.    I^e  has  no  fear. 
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**  I  have  been  so  frightenedy  Ladislas :  every  hoar  that  you  are  not 
with  me  I  torture  myself  with  fears  for  you.  Suppose  th^  should 
discover  me?  Perhaps  they  would  look  upon  your  disobedieDce  to 
the  Tfar  as  cause  for  your  arrest, — for — for  anything.  Oh,  be  careful, 
beloved ;  should  anything  befall  you  it  would  kill  me, — would  kill  us 
both.    Think  of  tliat  other  h'fe  that  shall  be  so  dear  to  us,  Ladislas.'' 

"  Courage,— courage,  Nadia  I"  he  replies.  "  There  is  no  danger. 
We  cannot  be  discovered,  sweetheart  I  know  how  lonely,  how  ouU 
you  must  be.  Well,  to-night  I  have  a  surprise  for  you :  we  expect  a 
visitor." 

^' A  visitor?"  A  look  of  alarm  creeps  into  the  beautiful  eyes  as 
she  echoes  his  words. 

"Yes.    You  have  heard  me  speak  of  Alexis  Alexandrovitch?" 

"  Alexis  Dorski,  the  Nihilist  r 

''The  same.  My  old  college  companion,  nnknown  even  to  the 
faction  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  comes  to  Petersburg  to-night  I 
want  him  to  see  my  wife,  my  pride.     He  is  coming  here." 

"  Oh,  Ladislas,  how  imprudent  you  are  1" 

''  Not  at  all.  I  have  the  fullest  knowledge  that  his  presence  here 
is  unsuspected.  Nothing  can  ever  assail  Alexis  Dorski  if  he  so  wills 
it.     Have  no  fear,  darling." 

As  he  speaks,  the  old  servant  who  alone  waits  upon  the  Princess 
Ladislas  Gaiitzin  enters  the  room. 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  peddler,  an  old  man  armed  with  the  passwords  and  countersign, 
desires  to  speak  with  your  Excellency." 

"Admit  him." 

The  servitor  retires,  and  a  moment  later,  lifting  the  hangings,  gives 
entrance  to  a  bent  figure  carrying  a  pack.  As  soon  as  the  servant  has 
lefl  them  the  peddler  rises  to  his  full  height  With  a  gesture  he  flings 
off  his  disguise  of  hair  and  beard  and  stands  before  them  a  young 
giant. 

"  Alexis  Alexandrovitch !" 

"  Ladislas  Ladislaievitoh  I" 

And  the  two  men  are  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 


CHAPTEK  HI. 

THE  ABBEST. 

"  At  last,  after  so  many  years,  old  friend  1"  It  is  the  Prince  La- 
dislas who  speaks,  holding  the  other  by  the  hand.  Then,  turning  to 
the  woman  whose  frightened  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  new-comer,  he 
says,  "  Nadia,  this  is  my  old  friend  Alexis  Alexandrovitch  Dorski." 

"  I  liave  heard  much  of  you  from  my  husband,  Alexis  Alexandro- 
vitch," said  she,  raising  her  eyes  once  more  to  Dorski's,  and  addressing 
him  in  the  familiar  Bussian  fashion.  "  Welcome  to  our  hiding-place 
and  our  home." 

"  No  doubt  you  fear  me,  princess,"  r^umed  Dorski ;  "  but  your 
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feara  are  erouodlesSy  believe  me.  No  word  or  act  of  mine  oan  implicate 
your  hoBband.    I  sought  this  interview  to  tell  yoa  so/' 

'*  I  pray  that  it  be  so/'  said  the  Princess  Nadine. 

^  Welly  and  how  goes  the  cause  ?''  put  in  Ladislas  Galitsin,  dieerily. 

'^  Bravely/'  replied  the  other,  ^'both  here  and  in  the  provinces. 
We  have  friends  at  court,  high  up, — very  high, — in  the  Regiment  of 
the  Transfiguration,  as  in  all  three  sections  of  the  police.  A  few  v^rs, 
maybe,  a  few  months,  perhaps,  and  Russia  shall  be  free.  What 
Alexander  the  Second  has  done  for  us  already  he  will  do  again.     He 

will  add  to  his  reforms,  and  Russia  will  be  free.     If  not "    And 

his  sentence  closed  with  significant  silence. 

The  princess  turned  a  Took  of  fear  towards  her  husband. 

''Have  no  fear,  maiiouehkd/'  replied  the  latter,  interpreting  her 
look.  ^'  I  am  no  conspirator.  Alexis  and  I  are  friends,  but  no  more. 
I  am  not  one  of  his  lieutenants.  By  St.  Katerine  I"  continued  he,  with 
a  laugh, ''  I  care  too  little  for  it  all  to  risk  my  neck.  I  am  too  much 
at  peace  with 'the  world,  too  happy  with  you,  sweetheart,  to  bear  ill- 
will  towards  any  man,  be  he  Tzar  or  moujik.  No,  I  was  never  made 
for  a  Terrorist  I  left  that  all  behind  me  when  I  lefl  college;  and 
when  our  secret  society  that  was  to  do  such  wonders  was  broken  up 
without  mv  being  implicated,  why,  I  thought  myself  well  out  of  it, 
and  settled  down  as  a  respectable  married  man."  And  he  laughed 
again  carelessly  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  divan  beside  his  wife. 

"  Right !"  exclaimed  Dorski.  "  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Do  not 
let  us  say  anything  more  about  it  See,  I  have  brought  you  something." 
So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  little  leather  case.  Opening  it, 
he  disclo»»d  a  portrait  of  himself  set  round  with  opals,  which  he  handed 
to  the  princess. 

''  It  is  a  little  wedding-present,  though  it  comes  late  for  the  wed- 
ding/' said  he.  "  But  it  may  serve  to  impress  upon  your  mind  the 
features  of  a  man  who  would  willingly  give  up  his  liberty,  and,  if 
needs  be,  his  life,  for  your  husband." 

"  I  thank  you,  Alexis  Alexandrovitch,"  replied  the  woman.  "  I 
shall  cherish  your  present  But  why  did  you  let  them  set  opals  round 
it?    I  think  they  will  bring  us  misfortune.     Am  I  not  foolish  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Ladislas,  "  by  all  the  saints,  a  most  excellent 
portrait,  old  friend.     It  shall  be  one  of  our  greatest  treasures." 

The  three  stood  together  looking  at  the  miniature,  when  suddenly 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  three  heavy  blows  upon  the  outer  door,  and 
by  a  voice  crying,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, — 

"  Open,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Tzar  I" 

Every  face  became  white  as  tliey  exchanged  glances;  Ladislas 
hurriedly  thrust  the  portrait  into  his  pocket,  and  Dorski  exclaimed, — 

''Great  heaven  1  I  am  discovert  1  And  yet, — it  is  impossible. 
My  presence  is  undreamt  of.  No  matter;  hide  me, — somewhere, — 
anywhere." 

"Here, — here, — quick/'  whispered  Prince  Ladislas,  pressing  a 
spring  in  the  frame  of  one  of  the  large  pictures.  The  picture  swung 
out  from  the  wall,  disclosing  an  open  space  behind  it,  contrived  in  the 
building.      "  In  here ;  and  do  not  utter  a  sound." 
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'^  Do  not  betray  my  fH'eseiice  by  word  or  look/'  whispered  Dorski, 
gathering  up  his  pack  and  his  disguise^  and  stepping  into  the  recess. 
"  I  will  not  be  taken  alive/* 

Ladislas  Gkilitzin  hurriedly  closed  the  pictnre,  and  took  his  place 
on  the  divan  beside  his  wife,  who  was  more  dead  than  alive  with  terror. 
Meanwhile,  the  blows  on  the  outer  door  and  the  summons  were  repeated. 

"  Open,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  Tzar  P' 

'^  Open  the  door  1"  cried  Prince  Gfalitziny  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
outside.  ''  There  is  no  reason  why  the  inmates  of  this  house  should 
fear  the  mandates  of  our  father  the  Tzar/' 

Footsteps  sounded  in  the  corridor,  a  clank  as  of  arms  was  heard, 
and  Dmitri  Keratieff  stepped  into  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?*'  demanded  the  prince,  haughtily. 
"  See,  you  have  terrified  my — mv — mistress  almost  to  death.  We 
harbor  no  suspected  persons  here.'' 

"  My  business  is  with  you.  Excellency." 

"  Indeed  1    Name  it." 

^^  I  hold  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  against 
the  sacred  person  of  His  Majesty." 

"  Of  treason  1— I  ?    Monstrous  I    Of  what  am  I  accused  f 

"  Of  complicity  with  the  traitor  Alexis  Dorski." 

'^  He  is  not  here  I  he  is  not  here !"  cried  the  princess,  recovering 
consciousness  in  time  to  hear  the  police-officer's  last  words. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  latter.  "  The  police  is  well  informed  of 
his  movements ;  he  is  now  in  the  Ukraine.  The  prince  is  arrested, 
however,  on  the  evidence  of  a  letter  he  has  received  from  Dorski,  and 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police." 

"  His  letter  1"  exclaimed  the  prince.    "  How " 

"  Enough  said,"  broke  in  the  officer.  "  We  cannot  enter  into  ex- 
planations.   Your  Excellency  will  follow  me?" 

^^Yes."  Ladislas  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  suddenly  the 
portrait  of  Dorski  flashed  across  his  mind.  Quick  as  thought  his  hand 
sought  his  pocket  where  it  lay ;  but  the  keen  eye  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
caught  the  action,  and,  supposing  the  prince  to  be  in  search  of  some 
weapon,  he  sprang  upon  him,  crying  out  as  he  did  so  a  word  of  command 
in  Russian.  Two  soldiers  entered  the  room.  At  a  sign  from  Keratieff 
they  seized  the  prince's  arms.  Then  Keratieff,  putting  his  hand  into 
the  prince's  pocket,  drew  forth ^the  miniature  I 

^^  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  there  needed  but  this.  A  portrait  of  the 
traitor  himself  carried  on  the  prince's  person.    Come.     Let  us  go." 

"  Send  out  your  soldiers  for  a  moment,  Keratieff,"  said  the  prince. 
"  I  have  something  to  say." 

Keratieff  gave  the  word,  and  the  soldiers  retired. 

"  Where  am  I  to  be  taken  ?"  asked  Prince  Galitzin. 

"  To  the  Schlusselburg." 

At  the  word  the  prince  turned  paler  yet  Then,  commanding  him- 
self, he  said, — 

'^  Keratieff,  you  and  I  know  too  well  what  this  means.  This 
ladv  is  my  wife :  let  me  be  alone  with  her  for  five  minutes.  You 
will  not  r^use  me.    I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  await  you  here." 
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'^So  be  it/'  retarned  the  Chief  of  Police;  softened  in  spite  of  himself 
as  he  took  in  the  condition  of  affiiirs  at  a  glance.  ^'  In  five  minutes  I 
will  return.'^    And  he  left  the  husband  and  wife  alone. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Ladislas  Oah'tzin  flung  himself  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  and  whispered  eagerly  in  her  ear : 

'*  Nadia^ — matiouohkay — look  up,  beloved.  All  may  yet  be  well. 
They  have  no  suspicion  that  he  is  here.  When  I  am  gone,  aid  him  to 
escape.  Tell  him  that  this  is  Vyvian  Fane's  work :  I  insulted  him  in 
the  Club  to-night  If  anjrthing  should  befall  me,  bid  him  avenge  me, 
and  you.  My  poor  darling,  how  can  I  leave  you  thus,  now?  Send  at 
once  for  Carita.  She  will  care  for  you^ill  I  am  free, — and  longer^  if 
need  shall  be.     Come,  come,  be  brave.     See  !  I  am  not  afraid  I" 

And  so  in  agony  he  tried  to  soothe,  to  comfort  the  paralyzed  woman. 
It  seemed  like  an  instant  only  when  Keratieff  appeared,  pale  and  silent, 
at  the  door. 

They  went  out  together. 

In  the  outer  street  a  droschky  awaited  them,  into  which  Keratieff 
stepped  with  his  prisoner.  The  two  soldiers  followed  on  horseback  as 
the  party  moved  off  in  the  night 

An  hour  later  the  same  droschky  drove  away  from  the  ferry  landing 
of  the  Fortress  of  the  Schlusselburg.  As  he  made  for  his  hovel  by  the 
Neva,  the  iavoahtshik  said  to  himself, — 

'^  So  that  was  your  business  with  the  Goepodar  Keratieff,  son  of 
a  dog !  Ah  I  scoundrel,  ah  I  filth,  you  would  strike  me  with  your 
cane,  would  you  ?  We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see.  The  Terror  is  some- 
times as  powerful  as  the  Secret  Police  f 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  NIHILIST  LEADEB. 

Meanwhilb,  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  sleigh-bells  vanish 
in  the  distance,  Alexis  Dorski,  opening  the  picture-frame  from  the 
inside,  stepped  into  the  room  in  which  the  arrest  had  been  made. 

The  Princess  Gktlitzin  was  lying  motionless  upon  the  divan.  Kneel- 
ing by  her  side,  the  Terrorist  endeavored  to  rouse  her. 

"  Princess,''  he  whispered,  "  rouse  yourself,  I  implore  you.  The 
night  grows  old,  and  I  must  away.  Bouse  yourself,  and  listen  to 
me." 

Baising  herself  as  if  with  great  difficulty,  the  eyes  of  the  princess 
met  those  of  the  Nihilist  As  they  met,  she  shrank  back  with  a  start, 
exclaiming, — 

^*  Leave  me  I  leave  me  1  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  you  I  It  was  for 
you  they  took  him.'' 

^^Nay,  Nadine  Fedorovna,  it  was  not  for  me.  Some  private 
revenge  has  been  at  work  to-night,  and — hear  me — I  swear  oy  the 
Holy  Saints  and  my  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Liberty  that  I  will, 
avenge  your  husband.  Tell  me,  has  he  never  mentioned  any  enemy 
by  name?" 
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"  Yes,  yes :  he  bade  me  tell  you !  It  has  been  the  work  of  Uie 
EnelishmaDy  Vyvian  Fane.  Swear — swear  to  me  that  if  they  kill 
Ladislas  you  will  avenge  him  V* 

'^  I  swear  it  If  this  charge  is  proven  against  this  Vyvian  Fane, 
should  it  be  the  work  of  my  whole  lifetime,  I  will  punish  him.  I  have 
sworn  it  1'* 

"  Thank  you, — thank  you,  Alexis  Alexandrovitch  !  Ah  !  but  what 
agony  !^'  And  with  a  convulsive  movement  the  woman  buried  her 
head  in  the  cushions  once  more. 

Alexis  Dorski  stood  looking  down  at  her.  In  an  instant  his  keen 
instinct  had  taken  in  the  gravity  of  her  condition  :  he  realized  that  if 
a  triple  murder  were  not  to  be  the  work  of  the  night's  arrest,  aid  must 
be  summoned  immediately.  Bending  over  her  prostrate  form,  he 
whispered,  in  a  tone  whose  softness  would  have  made  his  desperate 
followers  marvel, — 

"Tell  me,  Nadine  Fedorovna,  have  you  no  friend  that  I  can  call, 
— no  woman V 

"Carita!  Carita!"  she  moaned,  between  her  clinched  teeth. 

Rising  and  hastily  resuming  his  disguise,  Dorski  went  out  into  the 

night 

♦  »♦♦♦*♦» 

Half  an  hour  later  the  dvomik  of  the  Gralitzin  Palace  was  roused 
by  a  knocking  on  his  door. 

" Dog  of  a  reveller,  what  wantest  thou  at  such  a  time?'' 

And  there  came  back  through  the  door  the  almost  whispered 
words, — 

"  In  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the  Third  Section,  a  message 
for  her  Excellency  the  Princess  Carita  Alexandre vna." 

Hastily  tumbling  out  of  his  improvised  bed,  the  dvomik  opened 
the  door.     There  stood  on  the  threshold  an  old  peddler. 

"Deliver  this  to  one  of  the  princess's  women  at  once.  It  must 
reach  her  hand  immediately.     You  understand?" 

"  Yes,  Excellency,"  replied  the  dvomik,  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
emissaries  of  the  secret  police  in  every  form  of  disguise. 

And  half  an  hour  later  the  ircika  of  the  Princess  Galitzin  swept  out 
from  under  the  gate- way  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  Neva. 

It  still  wanted  three  hours  of  daylight,  and  the  peddler,  having 
delivered  his  summons  at  the  Gralitzin  Palace,  thought  for  an  instant, 
and  then  stepped  off  at  a  brisk  pace  down  the  broad  Prospect,  towards 
the  square  of  St.  Katerine,  where  three  or  four  droschkies  stood,  await- 
ing the  chance  of  a  night-customer. 

As  he  passed  the  group  of  isvosfUsMka  that  stood  smoking  in  a  door- 
way he  laid  one  hand  upon  his  hip,  the  fingers  pointing  earthward, 
raising  the  other  to  his  ear.  As  he  did  so  he  ejaculated  the  familiar 
greeting, — 

"  ZdradvauitaV  ("  Good-night"). 

And  one  of  the  group  answered  with  a  guttural  "  Choroakhol'^ 
("All  right  1") 

The  peddler  pursued  his  way. 

The  moiyik  who  had  answered  his  salutation,  after  a  moment's 
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delay,  bade  his  companions  good-night,  and,  mounting  the  driving-seat 
of  his  droschky,  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  peddler.  He  passed  him 
under  a  lamp,  and  as  the  peddler  repeated  the  ipotion  he  had  previously 
made,  the  mou^  drew  his  horse  towards  the  curb,  and  held  out  a  hand 
palm  upward,  as  if  ascertaining  whether  it  rained  or  not 

"  The  night  is  fine,''  said  the  peddler. 

"  The  air  is  free,''  said  the  igvosktahik. 

"  The  air  is  Russian,"  said  tlie  peddler. 

'^  Men  must  have  air,"  said  the  isvoahtahik. 

''Oioroskhor 

The  droschky  drew  up,  and  without  a  word  the  peddler  got  in  and 
was  driven  a  few  yards  down  a  by-street  Here  he  said,  *'  Halt  1"  and 
the  droschky  stopped.  The  peddler  alighted,  and,  drawing  a  small 
object  from  beneath  his  arm,  held  it  up  to  the  moiyik.  It  was  a  small 
gold  disk  on  which  was  enamelled  a  red  cross. 

"Holy  St  Nicholas!"  ejaculated  the  nwvyik:  "it  is  the  Chief. 
What  are  my  lord's  commands?" 

'"  One  of  the  isvoshiahih  of  Petersburg  drove  a  prisoner  from  the 
Neva  to  one  of  the  fortresses  to-night  You  will  bring  him  to  this 
address  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning."  And  the  peddler  wrote  a  few 
words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  the  isvoshtshik  read  carefully  and  then 
destroyed. 

"  If  he  be  alive,  he  will  be  there.  Excellency." 

"  Grood !    Salutation  and  freedom  I" 

"  Amen.    Salutation  and  freedom  1" 

And  the  pair  parted  once  more  in  opposite  directions. 

At  the  time  appointed  next  morning,  Alexis  Dorski  sat  before  the 
stove  in  a  room  of  one  of  the  houses  of  a  quiet  suburb  of  St  Peters- 
burg. He  was  immersed  in  thought,  but  looked  up  expectantly  as 
the  clock  struck.  He  had  not  long  towait  Almost  immediately  the 
moujik  whom  he  had  accosted  on  the  Newski  Prospect  entered,  accom- 
panied by  the  one  whom  we  met  at  the  opening  of  this  history. 

After  casting  over  him  a  keen  glance  of  inspection,  Dorski  and  the 
new-comer  exchanged  three  or  four  almost  imperceptible  signs  and 
countersigns.  He  was  apparently  satisfied  with  his  examination,  and 
said,-r- 

"  Last  night  you  were  employed  by  the  police." 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  To  what  ferry  did  you  take  the  prisoner?" 

"  To  the  ferry  of  the  Schlusselburg,  Excellency." 

"  Good  Grod  I     Know  you  anything  of  the  arrest?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Excellency,"  answer^  the  moujik,  eagerly,  "  that  do  I. 
Earlier  in  the  evening  a  foreigner  hired  me  to  take  him  to  the  head  of 
the  Newski  Prospect.  There,  when  I  demanded  my  fare,  he  struck 
me  with  his  cane:  see,  here  is  the  scar:  it  will  be  weeks  healing. 
There  he  was  met  by  the  Gospodar  Keratieff  of  the  police,  and,  burn- 
ing with  fury,  I  hung  about  When  they  parted,  Dmitri  Keratieff 
took  me  to  police  head-quarters,  thence  to  the  Neva,  and  thence  with  his 
prisoner  to  the  Schlusselburg  Ferry.  Ah !  dog  of  a  foreigner  I  wait  for 
met" 
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**  Did  Eeratieff  address  the  foragner  by  name  V^ 

"Yes,  Excellency:  it  was — it  was — Ivan — something/' 

"VjrvianFane?'' 

"Tesl  yes!  that  was  it,  Gkxl  be  praised  I    I  could  not  remember/' 

"  Good  !    That  will  do.    Your  name  V 

"EodiaPouschkoff/' 

"  It  is  well.    Good-day.    Salatation  and  freedom  1'' 

"  Amen.    Salutation  and  freedom  I'' 

The  two  moujika  left  the  room. 

"Now,  Vyvian  Fane, — since  that  seems  to  be  your  name, — ^the 
issue  remains  between  you  and  me.  If  the  fate  of  the  Schlusselburs 
befalls  Ladislas  Ladislaievitch,  beware  1  The  world  is  not  wide  enough 
to  hide  you  from  the  talons  of  the  Terror  V' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  PBINOESS  OABITA. 

Two  days  have  elapsed  since  the  events  occurred  which  are  recorded 
in  the  preening  chapter. 

In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  GkilitKin  Palace,  fitted  up  as  a 
boudoir,  the  Princess  Carita  Gklitzin  sat  at  her  writing-table,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hands.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  and  her  sable  gar- 
ments served  to  heighten  the  pallor  of  her  face  no  less  than  the  red 
eyelids  that  announced  the  fact  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

Every  few  minutes  she  would  eagerly  look  through  the  papers  on 
the  desk  before  her,  as  if  in  search  of  something  which  she  sought  in 
vain. 

At  last  she  is  roused  by  a  footstep  in  the  corridor.  The  hangings 
of  the  door  part  and  fall  together  again,  and  the  Honorable  John 
Vyvian  Fane  enters  the  room  unannounced. 

"  Well,''  he  says,  by  way  of  greeting,  as  he  flings  himself  into  a 
chair,  ^'  at  last  Madame  la  rrincesse  is  good  enough  to  send  for  her 
devoted  slave,  after  an  absence  from  home  of  forty-eight  hours.  Pray, 
what  new  intrigue,  what  new  amourette^  is  engrossing  the  Princess 
Carita's  attention  ?"  The  cruel  sneer  is  on  his  Tips,  a  tone  of  raillery 
is  in  his  voice. 

"  I  have  been  at  the  death-bed  of  two  of  your  victims,"  she  re- 
plies, never  taking  her  eyes  from  his. 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  princess." 

^'No,  I  speak  plainly.  You  have  killed  a  woman  and  her  child 
by  way  of  revenging  yourself  upon  a  man  who  never  harmed  you, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  know  your  true  vile  self." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'^  I  mean  that  you  have  caused  the  arrest  of  my  brother  by  means 
of  a  letter  that  he  confided  to  me  for  safe-keeping,  and  which  you, 
cowardly  thief  that  you  are,  have  stolen  from  this  bureau." 

"  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  to  hear  of  your  brother's  misfortune,  but  a 
man  who  is  in  communication  with  traitors  to  the  Tzar  has  no  business 
to  get  married,— especially  clandestinely." 
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The  prinoess  rose  and  came  doee  to  him. 

"How  did  you  know/'  said  she,  "that  I  was  speaking  of  my 
brother's  wifef' 

The  man  saw  his  false  step  immediately,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
trieve it 

"  I  did  not  know/'  he  stammered :  "  I  only  assumed.  You  seemed 
so  excited  that  I  concluded ^" 

"  Cease  lying  to  me,  John  Vyvian  Fane !  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
diow  mercy,  but  I  look  at  least  for  shame,  even  from  you.  What  have 
you  done  with  the  document  you  have  stolen  ?" 

"  Beally,  princess,  this  scene  is  banning  to  pass  the  possibilities. 
If  your  brother  has  been  arrested  for  treason,  I  am  of  course  sorry, 
for  it  must  naturally  entail  unpleasant  consequences  upon  you.  If  he 
has  been  so  foolish  as  to  make  a  secret  marria^  I  am  of  course  sorry 
for  his  wife.  If,  as  you  say,  she  is  dead,  I  think  she  is  better  off  than 
she  would  be  as  the  wife  of  a  convict  with  a  ^  wolf's  passport'  to  Siberia. 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

"You  hound!" 

"  Take  care,  princess.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  insult  of  this  kind, 
and  I  will  not  aUow  it  even  from  you.  Do  you  hear  me?  I  will  not 
allow  it  I  Do  you  think  that  I  am  a  man  to  be  played  with  ?  I  think 
I  have  given  you  proof  ere  new  to  the  contrary.  Be  good  enough  to 
remember  what  I  say !" 

For  all  reply  the  princess  pointed  to  the  door. 

"  Gk)  I"  .said  she,  "  and  never  let  me  see  your  coward  face  again. 
Go,  I  say,  or  I  will  summon  my  servants  and  have  you  thrown  out, — 
ay !  thrown  out, — and  I  will  take  the  consequences  of  my  action.  Do 
you  think  I,  Carita  (Jalitzin,  fear  you,  police  spy  though  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be?  You  hear  me.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  con- 
sequences, I  tell  you." 

"  In  any  case/'  returned  Fane,  with  a  violent  effort  at  self-control, 
"  I  see  that  it  is  useless  to  prolong  iJm  interview.  I  leave  you  now ; 
but  I  will  return  when  you  are  prepared  to  listen  to  reason.  I  deny 
all  your  charges  against  me,  and  at  dome  future  time  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  any  trouble  your — relations  may  be  in  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves.  Good-morning.  Mind  I  when  I  return  you  will  be  civil : 
at  present  I  can  make  excuses  for  you." 

And,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  nonchalance,  the  Honorable  John 
Vyvian  Fane  left  the  room. 

Left  by  herself,  the  Princess  Galitzin  buried  her  head  once  more 
in  her  hands  and  resumed  her  interrupted  chain  of  thought.  At  last 
she  rose,  and,  hastily  effecting  some  changes  in  her  toilet,  she  prepared 
to  leave  the  house.  Whatever  was  to  be  her  brother's  &te,  she  must 
seek  an  interview  with  him  at  once;  and  well  she  knew  the  difficulties 
that  lay  before  her  in  encompassing  her  end. 

All  that  day  she  flew  from  official  to  official,  from  minister  to 
minister ;  she  even  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Tzare- 
witch  himself,  and  nightfall  saw  her,  provided  with  the  necessary 
passes,  at  the  ferry  of  die  Schlusselburg,  accompanied  by  a  captain  of 
the  military  police. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
IN  THE  FOBTBE8S  OF  THE  SCHLUSSELBUBa. 

On  one  of  the  islands  that  cluster  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva 
rises  a  gaunt  pile  of  buildings,  within  hailing-distanoe  of  which  no  boat 
save  one  ever  approaches.  It  is  the  dreaded  Fortress  of  the  Schlussel- 
burg,  one  of  the  great  prisons  where  political  suspects  are  incarcerated. 
The  other  is  the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The-  Schlusael- 
burg  has  been  dramatically  described  by  an  American  writer  as  follows : 
^^  The  guards  are  so  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  island  that  they  can 
speak  to  one  another^  and  their  orders  are,  as  they  pace  their  beats,  to 
snoot  any  person  who  attempts  to  land.  No  warning  is  given,  no  pass- 
word is  asked.  As  soon  as  the  foot  of  a  stranger  touches  the  turf  on 
the  banks  of  the  island  a  bullet  is  fired  at  his  heart.  His  body  falls 
into  the  stream  and  floats  down  to  the  sea.  No  questions  are  asked. 
Only  one  boat  is  allowed  to  land  on  the  island  ;  that  is  painted  black 
and  belongs  to  the  police.  No  one  has  ever  returned  from  that  prison. 
People  may  have  been  released  from  it,  but  if  so  they  have  never  con- 
fessed the  fact;  and  the  popular  belief  is  that  whoever  lands  there 
once  never  leaves  alive  except  to  go  to  Siberia.** 

It  was  hither  that  the  young  Prince  Ladislas  had  been  brought, 
and  at  nightfall  on  the  day  of  which  we  speak  the  Princess  Galitzin 
took  her  seat  in  the  boat  to  gain  the  fortress  on  a  visit — ^an  unheard-of 
concession — in  company  with  the  two  officers. 

She  was  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  fortress  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
prison,  an  old  parish  priest,  a  batiushka  who  had  found  his  way 
thither  twenty  years  before  for  having  sympathized  with  and  ministered 
to  some  dying  Nihilist. 

The  old  man's  fac6  was  inexpressibly  sad  as  he  greeted  the  princess 
with  the  benediction  of  the  Church. 

"  We  must  be  brave,  my  daughter,"  he  said.  "  The  prince  your 
brother  is  grievously  ill.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  he  was  confined 
in  one  of  the  lower  cells,  and  the  oold  and  damp  attacked  him.  You 
must  be  prepared  for  a  great  change.** 

"My  God!  is  he  dead?** 

"No,  mycliild.** 

"He  is  dying?** 

"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God  !** 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  sleeve : 

"  Tell  me,  baiiushha.    They  have  poisoned  him  ?** 

The  priest  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  he  replied  once  more, — 

"  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  my  daughter.  Come  with  me. 
They  have  moved  him  into  one  of  tlie  upper  rooms.** 

In  a  room  looking  out  over  the  city,  whose  lights  twinkled  across 
the  water,  the  Prince  Ladislas  lay  dying.  That  was  obvious  to  the 
princess  the  moment  she  laid  her  eyes  upon  the  wasted  form  and  drawn 
features.  The  film  of  death  was  growing  over  his  eves.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  hardly  seemed  to  notice  ner ;  then,  raising  himself  with  an 
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effort  for  an  instant^  only  to  fall  back  upon  his  pallet  exhausted,  he 
whispered, — 

"  Carita — ^jrou  I    Nadia, — where  is  she  ?" 

"  LadislaSy — ^brother, — mj  God !  how  can  I  tell  you  1"  And  she 
sank  on  her  knees  by  the  dying  man's  side. 

He  raised  himself  again  on  one  elbow. 

"Where  is  she?  Why  do  you  not  answer?  Holy  Mother  I  has 
he  killed  her,  too?  Yes  I  yesl  She  is  dead, — my  wife,  Nadia;  is  it 
not  so  r 

He  was  answered  only  by  the  broken  sobs  of  the  prostrate  woman. 

"  Carita,"  he  whispered,  with  fast-failing  breath,  "you  will  avenge 
us,  you  and  Alexis.  Listen :  it  was  the  Englishman  Vyvian  Fane  tlutt 
betrayed  me.  He  stole  the  letter  from  you :  how  he  did  it  I  cannot 
tell ;  it  matters  not    Keratieff  has  it     You  swear  thb?" 

"  I  swear  it,  brother  1" 

"  Thank  God !  Come  closer.  I  cannot  see  you,  but  you  are  there, 
are  you  not,  matiouchka  beloved " 

A  deep  sigh  ended  his  sentence,  which  his  sister  caught  in  a  last 
wild  kiss. 

The  Prince  Ladislas  was  dead. 

She  had  arrived  but  just  in  time. 

The  clocks  were  striking  midnight  as  the  princess  landed  once  more 
at  the  ferry  pier. 

Her  trcnka  awaited  her,  and  she  was  swallowed  up  by  the  night 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  WOMAN'S  VBNaBANCB. 

Eakly  in  the  day  that  succeeded  the  death  of  the  Prince  Ladislas 
Galitzin  in  the  Fortress  of  the  Schusselburg,  the  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Police,  Dmitri  Keratieff,  sat  in  his  office,  pondering  over  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days.  The  Chief  was  not  satisfied  with  the  turn  that  afiairs 
had  taken.  In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  commander  of  the  dreaded 
Third  Section  many  a  cruel  task  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  perform;  often 
he  had  known  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  private  vengeances  which 
he  had  had  to  work  out  or  be  himself  suspected  of  sympathy  with  the 
omnipresent  agents  of  the  Nihilists.  But  this  time  he  felt  that  he  had 
been  the  compulsory  party  to  a  crime  that  surpassed  any  in  his 
official  experience  in  cold  ferocity.  It  was  therefore  with  a  new  feel- 
ing of  distaste  and  apprehension  that  he  read  on  the  card  that  had 
been  brought  him  by  one  of  his  subordinates  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Galitzin. 

Still,  there  was  no  reason  that  he  could  all^  for  not  receiving  her, 
whilst  there  existed,  as  he  knew,  many  why  he  snould  do  so,  and  mially 
he  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  admitted. 

She  entered  the  room  a  moment  later,  and  seated  herself  opposite  to 
him.  Thus  placed,  they  re^rded  each  other  in  silence  for  the  space  of 
a  full  minute.    At  last  the  Police  Agent  spoke : 

"  What  can  I. do  for  you,  madame?^'  said  he. 
Vol.  XLin.— 21 
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^^  You  can  do  me  the  first  and  last  favor  that  any  member  of  our 
family  will  ever  ask  of  you  in  return  for  all  or  any  that  we  have  done 
for  you,  Dmitri  Semenovitch/' 

The  Chief  of  Police  fidgeted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He  did  not 
like  the  proem ;  but  all  he  said  was, — 

^^Pray  proceed.  Anything  that  I  can  reasonably  do  for  the 
Princess  G^aiitzin  shall  be  done.^ 

"  Good  1"  replied  shel  "  This  is  what  I  require.  My  brother,  as 
you  know,  is  dead.  His  arrest  was  the  death-blow'  of  his  wife,  of 
whose  existence  you  alone  besides  myself  were  aware.  She  died  in  my 
arms,  and  her  child  with  her,  the  night  afler  Ladislas  was  taken  from 
her.    I  demand  from  you  the  documents  on  which  he  was  arrested.'' 

"  Princess,*'  replied  Keratiefi^, "  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  admit  the 
existence  of  any  document  that  led  to  the  late  rrince  Galitzin's  arrest ; 
but,  even  if  such  were  the  case,  what  you  ask  would  be  impossible. 
Supposing  that  such  documents  existea,  I  should  be  responsible  for 
their  safe  custody,  and  were  they  to  leave  my  hands  I  should  get  in 
exchange  for  them  ^  a  wolfs  passport,'  as  they  say.  And  the  Siberian 
mines  at  my  time  of  life  are  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with." 

"  One  moment,"  returned  the  Princess,  "  and  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  already  well  informed.  The  Prince  Ladislas  Galitzin  was 
arrested  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Nihilist  leader 
Dorski.  This  letter  was  stolen  from  me  and  delivered  to  you  by  one 
of  your  foreign  agents,  the  Honorable  John  Vyvian  Fane.  By  all  the 
rights  of  common  gratitude  I  demand  this  letter  of  you,  as  a  man." 

"  Princess,"  replied  Keratiefi*,  imperturbably,  "  1  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  admit  the  correctness  of  your — surmises.  I  do  not  know,  as  a 
man, — the  capadty  in  which  you  make  this  request  of  me, — that  Mr. 
Vyvian  Fane  has  any  connection  .with  this  department.  If  you  have 
nothing  more  to  urge,  I  must  b^  you  to  conclude  this  interview,  which, 
believe  me,  is  as  painful  to  me  as  it  is  to  you." 

For  a  few  moments  the  princess  remained  in  silent  thought.  Then, 
as  if  with  an  effort,  she  made  up  her  mind,  and,  turning  once  more 
to  Eeratieff,  who  had  risen  as  if  to  terminate  the  conversation,  she 


*^  Dmitri  Semenovitch,  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  relations  which 
have  existed  between  our  respective  families.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a 
man  no  longer.  But  as  head  of  the  Kussian  police  you  have  been 
made  perforce  the  repository  of  many  family  secrets,  many  details  of 
domestic  dramas  reach  your  ears.  I  am  going  to  recount  to  you  the 
incidents  of  a  tragedy  more  bitter  than  any  you  yet  have  heara  within 
these  walls.    Listen  I" 

An  hour  later,  at  the  dose  of  her  story  the  Chief  of  Police  rose 
from  his  seat,  and,  going  to  an  iron  chest  that  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  room,  he  took  thence  a  paper,  which  he  handed  to  the  princess. 

"  What  you  have  told  me,''  said  he,  gravely,  "  convinces  me  of  your 
right  to  this  document.  Here  is  the  letter  stolen  from  you  by  John 
Vivian  Fane :  he  confessed  the  theft  to  me  when  he  delivered  it  to 
me  as  the  pitee  (Ta/xuaatUm  on  which  the  arrest  took  place.    Make  your 
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minci  easy,  madame.  This  Englishman  will  leave  the  oonntry  at  onoe, 
never  to  return.     In  three  days  from  now  he  will  cross  the  frontier/' 

"  At  last !  at  last  Y^  thought  the  princess,  as  she  was  rapidly  borne 
trough  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  ten  minutes  afterwards.  "  I  have 
my  proofe,  and  you  shall  be  avenged,  Ladislas,  and  you,  Nadia,  sweet 
sister  mine.     My  God,  I  thank  thee ! — I  thank  thee !" 

Five  days  later  St.  Petersburg  rang  with  the  news  that  the  travel- 
ling-carriage of  the  Honorable  John  Vyvian  Fane,  whose  figure  had 
been  a  prominent  one  in  the  festivities  of  the  past  season,  had  been 
attacked  by  brigands  just  over  the  Polish  frontier,  and  that  the  English- 
man had  been  massacred. 

That  night  the  Princess  G^alitzin  fell  on  her  knees  in  the  oratory  of 
the  Gralitzin  Palace  and  cried  aloud  to  Grod, — 

"  Vengeance  is  mine !  vengeance  is  mine !" 

And  me  chaplain,  entering  the  oratory  a  moment  after,  found  her 
in  floods  of  tears,  the  first  that  she  had  shed  since  the  murder  of  her 
brother. 


BOOK  I.— VIENNA. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A  MASQUEBADE  BALL. 

The  grand  masquerade  at  the  Vienna  Opera-Honse,  of  the  15th 
August,  1876,  was  at  its  height 

Konnd  about  the  corridors,  in  and  out  of  the  boxes,  over  the  floor, 
the  stage,  and  the  balconies,  surged  the  bedlamite  crowd  of  foolishly- 
dressed  men  and  dominoed  women,  who  were  enjoying,  or  tiying  to 
enjoy,  or  pretending  to  enjoy,  the  ''grand  masquerade."  The  scene 
was  igay  enough,  as  novelists  say,  in  all  conscience,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  unless  one  is  a  member  of  a  large  and  merry  party,  or  unless 
one  has  some  particular  intrigue  to  carry  to  its  more  or  less  lurid 
termination,  a  masked  ball  is  the  deadliest,  dullest,  dreariest  affair  that 
was  ever  invented  for  the  torture  of  the  long-suffering  and  ironically 
so-called  "  gay  world." 

On  no  mind  did  this  circumstance  impress  itself  with  drearier  per- 
sistence than  on  that  of  Captain  the  Honorable  Aubyn  Groddard,  some- 
time of  the  Twentieth  Hussars,  and  now  occupying  the  uncomfortable 
but  none  the  less  on  that  account  eagerly-sought-after  position  of 
Queen's  Messenger. 

Captain  Goddard  was  the  ideal  guardsman  of  the  young  lady^s 
dream.  Well  over  the  regulation  six  feet  in  height,  and  broacf  in  pro- 
portion, his  well-balanced  head  was  covered  with  dose-cropped  fair 
nair;  his  irreproachable  moustache  was  carefully  trimmed,  and  the 
look  of  intense  boredom  on  his  handsome  face  gave  him  a  certain 
Byronio  expression  that  evidently  found  favor  in  the  majority  of  bright 
eyes  that  nashed  from  beneath  dominoe  of  all  colors ;  or  at  least  so  it 
would  seem  from  the  pers^enc^  with  which  the  fair— or  dark — artil* 
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lerists  attacked  him,  with  Dod^  beck,  wreathed  smile,  nudge,  punch, 
and  apology. 

But  Captain  Aubyn  Goddard  seemed  invulnerable,  for  no  irritation 
or  challenge  seemed  able  to  rouse  him  from  his  apathy  as  he  leaned 
against  one  of  the  pilasters  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  and 
slightly  yawned  as  he  watched  the  procession  before  him  and  wondered 
vaguely  on  the  chance  that  found  him  there  when  he  would  infinitely 
rather  be  in  bed. 

I  use  the  word  "  chance*'  advisedly. 

In  his  capacity  of  Queen's  Messenger  he  had  arrived  in  Vienna 
bearing  des[)atches  the  previous  evening,  and  early  that  morning  had 
delivered  his  despatches  at  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  He  was  to 
leave  on  the  following  afternoon. 

For  the  previous  five  years  the  political  world  had  been  in  a  fer- 
ment over  that  time-honored  bogie,  the  Eastern  Question.  In  1871 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  sat  calmly  in  Whitehall,  and  uttered  no  protest, 
whilst  Russia,  repudiating  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1866,  converted  the 
Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake,  and  the  efiete  demagogue  whom  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  handed  down  to  posterity  in  his  famous  epigram,  as 
^^  a  sophisticated  rhetorician  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  own 
verbosity,"  had  rendered  the  taking  of  Sevastopol  vain,  and  surrendered 
all  that  Europe  had  won  with  her  blood  in  the  Crimean  War.  From 
that  time  (1871)  a  cloud  had  begun  to  gather  in  the  East,  which  now 
threatened  to  burst  and  engulf  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  called  forth 
the  historic  "Andrassy  Note"  in  December,  1875,  following  on  the 
rising  in  Herzegovina. 

At  the  sound  of  Count  Andrassy's  clarion,  Europe  awakened  from 
the  sleep  into  which  she  had  been  lulled  by  successive  Liberal  govern- 
ments and  Gladstonian  croonings,  and  throughout  1876  there  had  been 
almost  daily  interchange  of  despatches  between  London,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Constantinople.  As  a  natural  consequence,  trusty  mess^gers  were 
in  increased  demand,  and  Captain  Aubyn  Goddard,  havine,  unlike  the 
majority  of  men  of  his  years,  spent  his  days  as  a  subfutem  in  the 
study  of  European  politics  and  languages,  had  been  one  of  the  first  to 
receive  a  commission  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  postmen,  and  to  com- 
mence the  nomad  career  of  Queen's  Messenger  specially  detailed  for 
Oriental  service. 

Things  were  quieting  down,  and  Europe  might  have  had  peace, 
when  the  deposition  and  suicide  of  Abd-ul-Aziz,  and  the  ten  days' 
sultanate  of  the  imbecile  Murad  the  Fifth,  once  more  gave  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  opportunity  they  had  looked  for, 
and  brought  the  present  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  the  Second  to  the 
throne,  determined  to  put  down  the  disturbances  that  threatened  to  rend 
asunder  the  empire  founded  by  the  first  Othman  and  consolidated  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent. 

Some  cruelties  practised  by  the  Turkish  soldiery  at  Batak  in 
Bulgaria  afibrded  Mr.  Gladstone  the  Irrepressible  an  opportunity  to 
fulminate  which  no  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  Europe  could 
allow  him  to  let  slip,  and  accordingly  he  published  his  incandescent 
pamphlet  on  ^'  Bulgarian  Atrocities''  that  in  course  of  time  plunged 
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Europe  in  war  and  gave  Russia  the  opportunity  she  had  so  long  desired 
to  encroach  in  the  southeast  and  southwest  of  her  dominions. 

European  Cabinets  were  preparing  for  the  Conference  at  Constanti- 
nople of  January^  1877,  and  thus  we  find  Captain  Aubyn  Goddard  in 
Vienna  in  the  August  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  the  bearer  of  important  despatches,  the  Queen's  Messenger 
had  not  thoueht  it  expedient  to  look  up  any  of  his  convivial  acquaint- 
ances in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  after  delivering  his  despatches  in  the 
morning  he  had  taken  a  lone  and  solitary  drive,  idly  wondering  how 
he  should  kill  the  hours  of  that  evening  and  of  the  following  day 
until  he  should  return  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

On  his  return  from  his  drive  his  question  was  answered  for  him. 
As  he  entered  his  hotel  an  envelope  was  put  into  his  hand. 

He  turned  it  over  and  over,  profoundly  perplexed.  What  could 
it  mean?  Whom  could  it  be  from?  He  had  apprised  no  one 
of  his  arrival,  and  the  handwriting  was  entirely  unfamiliar.  But 
that  he  was  known  was  evident ;  for  the  superscription  was  in  full : 

To — Oaptain  the  Honorable  Aubyn  Ooddard, 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  whether  the  note  was  addressed  in  a 
male^r  a  female  handwriting:  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  only  one  solution  for  the  mystery,  and  that  that  was  inside 
the  envelope. 

Accordingly  he  opened  it. 

Nothing  I  not  a  word  of  any  kind.  Only  a  ticket  for  the  masked 
ball  at  the  opera-house  that  evening. 

Well !  there  was  his  evening  accounted  for.  But  whence  could 
the  ticket  have  come?  Who  had  brought  it?  A  servant  in' a  black 
livery  that  gave  no  indication  of  his  master's  rank  or  nationality. 

"Anyhow,"  thought  the  Queen's  Messenger,  "I'll  go.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  that.  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  myself.  No 
doubt  my  mysterious  host  will  reveal  bis — or  her? — incognito,  at  the 

And  so  he  had  dined,  had  strolled  out  on  to  the  Prater  and  watched 
the  motley  passing  panorama  of  people  as  he  listened  to  the  strains 
of  "  unser  Strauss,"  and  when  the  last  chords  of  the  march  from 
"Tannhauser"  had  exploded  into  the  blue  vault  of  the  sounding-board 
he  stepped  into  a  cab  and  was  deposited  at  the  doors  of  the  Grand 
Opera-House. 

But  that  had  been  two  hours  previous  to  the  moment  when  we  first 
set  eyes  on  him,  and  as  yet  no  solution  of  the  mystery  of  his  presence 
there  had  ofiered  itself.  The  ball  was  at  its  height,  and  would  pres- 
ently wane.  People  who  had  come  on  business  had  transacted  it  and 
gone  away,  people  who  had  come  after  intrigues  had  found  them  and 
were  developing  them,  and  people  who  had  wandered  in,  unattached 
and  for  no  particular  reason,  were  beginning  to  have  had  enough  of  it 
and  were  turning  their  thoughts  homeward. 

Among  these  latter,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  Honorable  Aubyn 
G^dard,  and  he  had  just  stretched  himself  and  was  casting  a  last  look 
round,  after  the  manner  of  the  man  who  is  about  to  depart,  when  a 
woman  passed  him. 
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Her  fieure^  which  was  gorgeously  proportioned^  was  entirely  dad 
in  a  tightly-fitting  domino  of  black  satin,  heavily  brocaded  with  a 
raised  black  embroidery.  A  hood  covered  her  hair,  and  a  black  half- 
mask  rendered  more  brilliant  a  pair  of  grand  black  eyes  that  caught  his 
for  an  instant  as  she  passed,  and  the  rich  crimson  of  a  rather  stern  mouth. 
The  jaw  was  massive,  and  the  complexion  colorless.  Thus  much 
Goddard  had  had  time  to  notice,  when  his  attention  was  diverted  to  a 
shambling  awkward  figure  that  seemed  to  be  following  her.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  in  the  costume  of  a  mediaeval  fester,  that  accorded  well 
with  his  sinister,  ugly  face.  As  the  woman  disappeared  in  the  crowd, 
Gkxldard  saw  the  hunchback  address  her,  and  saw  her  shrink  from  him 
with  a  gesture  of  repulsion,  leaving  him  biting  his  nails  as  he  leered 
after  her  for  a  moment  before  starting  in  pursuit. 

Captain  Goddard  for  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  felt  an  awaken- 
ing interest  in  the  scene,  and  resumed  his  place  against  the  pilaster^ 
waiting  for  the  brocaded  domino  to  pass  again. 

Suddenly  he  heard  an  exclamation  behind  him,  and,  looking  round, 
saw  the  same  woman  hastily  descending  the  grand  staircase.  At  the 
same  moment  the  hunchback  appeared,  8hu£9ing  down  after  her, 
evidently  in  hot  pursuit.  He  caught  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  as  he  passed  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  her  hand  which  she 
instantly  dropped.  Next  moment  both  hunchback  and  domino  once 
more  disappeared. 

By  this  time  thoroughly  aroused,  Goddard  stooped  and  picked  up  . 
the  twisted  scrap  of  paper,  though  not  without  a  certain  sensation  that 
he  had  no  right  to  do  so.     He  opened  it. 

The  paper  was  blank  I 

"  Egad,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  this  is  getting  interesting.  But, 
despatches  or  no  despatches,  that  little  beast  mustn't  be  allowed  to  insult 
that  glorious  creature.'^  And  Captain  Goddard — who  was  only  a  man, 
after  all — started  off  in  the  direction  the  pair  had  taken. 

His  towering  frame  forced  for  him  a  passage  through  the  throng,  and 
he  had  hardly  got  half-way  around  before  he  found  himself  immediately 
behind  the  brocaded  domino. 

Where  was  the  hunchback  ?  Ah  1  there  he  was.  He  had  passed 
the  domino,  and  was  just  advancing  as  if  to  address  her,  when  the 
woman  turned  sharply  and  was  almost  thrown  into  Goddard's  arms. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,''  said  she  in  English  without  a  trace  of  foreign 
accent,  as  she  stood  irresolute  before  him. 

"I  beg  yours,"  replied  Groddard.  ''Can  I  be  of  any  assistance? 
I  see  that  you  are  being  annoyed." 

''  If  an  utter  stranger  may  so  far  trespass  upon  the  goodness  of  a 
gentleman,  may  I  beg  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  carriage?  I  am 
alarmed  and  foolishly  upset  by  this  man's  persecution." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Goddard,  extending  his  arm,  as  he  looked 
round  in  search  of  the  hunchback,  who  had  disappeared. 

Together  they  made  their  way  to  the  entrance.  Suddenly  the 
woman  spoke : 

"  I  bW  that  you  will  forgive  me,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  mis- 
understand my  object  in  b^ging  your  momentary  protection,  but  I  felt 
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that  as  an  English  gentleman  I  coald  trust  you  not  to  look  upon  me  as 
— as— one  of  these/* 

"Of  course;  of  course/'  replied  Goddard,  feelbg  nevertheless 
vaguely  disappointed. 

Thej  haa  reached  the  grand  entrance,  and  Groddard  made  as  if  to 
turn. 

"  Not  that  way/*  said  the  domino.  "  My  carriage  is  at  the  side- 
entrance.*' 

''  Oh  !**  returned  the  Queen's  Messenger,  his  spirits  imperceptibly 
reviving. 

She  led  him  down  a  narrow  passage  to  a  door  that  opened  upon  a 
side-street.  At  the  curb  stood  a  perfectly-appointed  black  coup6,  with 
a  single  horse  of  the  same  color.  Gkxldara  opened  the  door,  and  she 
stepped  in. 

"  Will  you  not  accept  my  protection  as  far  as  you  have  to  go  ?**  said 
Ooddard,  seeine  his  "  adventure"  vanishing  into  thin  air.  "  You  may 
not  yet  be  safe."  > 

"  No/*  said  she,  raising  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him.  "  I  am  quite 
safe  now.** 

"  Can  I  direct  your  coachman  ?** 

"  He  needs  no  directions.** 

"  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to  call  and  ascertain  that  you  are  quite 
recovered  from  your  alarm/*  pleaded  Gbddard,  despairingly. 

The  woman  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said, — 

"  If  I  give  you  that  permission,  will  you  promise  not  to  make  any 
inquiries  about  me,  and  to  foi^t  afterwards  that  we  ever  met?** 

"  Yes,** — this  desperately. 

"On  your  honor?** 

"  On  my  honor.** 

"  Very  well.**  And  she  took  a  card  from  the  rack  before  her,  and 
scribbled  a  word  or  two  on  it  in  pencil,  saying,  as  she  handed  it  to 
him,  "  Do  me  the  pleasure  to  br^fast  with  me  at  this  address  at 
twelve  to-morrow,  or  rather  to-day.** 

*'  I  will  be  punctual.** 

^^  That  is  well.  And  now  good-night.  Au  revcivy  and  a  thousand 
thanks,  Oaptain  Avbyn  Ooddard  /** 

His  name  I  she  knew  it  I  He  started  back  to  get  a  better  view  of 
the  carriage.  Instantly  tke  door  was  slammed  from  the  inside,  and 
the  coup6  dashed  off  and  was  lost  in  the  dimly-lighted  street. 

Goddard  took  the  card  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  the  nearest 
lamp.     On  it  was  engraved,  in  tiny  capitals, — 

THE  BARONESS  ALTDORFF, 

and  an  address  was  added  in  pencil. 

"Well,  I'm  damned  I'*  remarked  Captain  Aubyn  Ghxldard  to 
himself,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  round  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
opera-house  as  a  point  of  departure  for  his  stroll  home  in  the  moon- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BABONEBS  AlTrDOBFF. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  hour  of  his  return  from  the  ball,  and 
the  fact  that  after  his  return  he  had  spent  an  hour  in  fruitless  wonder 
on  the  events— or  rather  the  event— of  the  evenine,  it  was  a  good  two 
hours  before  mid-daj  when  Captain  Aubyn  (Joddard  left  nis  hotel 
and  proceeded  to  stroll  almost  unconsciously  in  the  direction  of  the 
place  of  his  rendezvous. 

To  say  that  he  was  interested  and  perplexed  is  to  use  a  miserably 
inadequate  form  of  words;  but  the  main  outcome  of  his  reflections  was 
that  lie  put  the  whole  thing  down  as  a  balrmasqu^  intrigue  of  a  rather 
more  than  usual  interest,  as  r^arded  its  commencement  at  any  rate. 

There  was  something  indescribably  baffling  about  the  woman  he 
had  escorted  to  the  street,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  see  again  within  a 
couple  of  hours.  There  was  nothing  in  her  voice  or  manner  that 
betrayed  aught  but  perfect  gentleness  of  birth  and  breeding.  The  idea 
of  risking  a  word  of  reproof  from  those  wonderful  lips,  or  a  look  of 
disdain  from  those  amazing  eyes,  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and 
yet  she  had  made  his  acquaintance  in  almost  orthodox  bal-masqui  style, 
and  had  given  him  a  rendezvous  for  the  morrow  in  quite  orthodox  ocdr 
masmU  style.  To  the  Queen's  Messenger  on  service,  adventures  of  all 
kinds  are  necessarily  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  yet  Goddard  would  not 
for  one  moment  admit  to  himself  that  he  was  running  into  any  personal 
danger.  He  could  not  retrospectively  satisfy  himself  of  the  woman's 
nationality.    She  spoke  very  perfect  English ;  and  yet  there  was  a 

f>retty  uncertainty  about  her  rs  that  betrayed  either  foreign  birth  or 
ong  residence  abroad. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  coming  reception,  however,  he  had  no  doubt 
He  would  be  ushered  into  a  boudoir  from  which  daylight  would  be  care- 
fully excluded,  a  scent  of  musk  or  something  equally  sensuous  would 
hang  in  the  air,  the  room  would  be  hung  with  soft  silks  and  decorated 
with  heavily-perfumed  exotic  flowers,  and  the  woman  herself  would 
either  be  reclining  on  a  divan,  or  would  enter  the  room  with  the  upward 
sweep  of  a  shapely  arm  through  velvet  portieres,  clad  in  some  bewitch- 
ing and  lace-covered  n^ligS,  The  woman  herself,  he  felt  certain, 
would  be  dark,  and  of  a  heavy,  sensuous  type  of  beauty.  The  face 
would  be  not  quite  innocent  of  the  veloutine  of  Fay,  and  would  be 
either  of  a  brilliant  coloring  or  of  a  properly  impro|)er  ivory  pallor. 

Together  they  would  partake  of  a  delicate  and  recherchi  repast, 
and  after  breakfast  she  would  sing  to  him,  accompanying  herself  on 

the  piano,  or  more  probably  on  the  guitar.    And  then Well,  why 

anticipate  ? 

He  was  sufficiently  "  experienced"  to  know  exactly  what  to  expect 

His  reflections  were  suddenly  out  short  by  his  arrival  at  the  very 
house,  "The  Villa  Altdorfl^,"  which  the  moogniia  of  the  night  before 
had  inscribed  u}X)n  the  card  she  had  given  him.  It  was  situated  quite 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  the  suburbs  begin  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinctly rural  appearance.    A  high  quickset  hedge  divided  and  hid  the 
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grounds  of  the  villa  from  the  road,  but  a  barred  gate  opened  upon  a 
curving  drive  that  led  up  to  the  house.  A  glance  at  the  house  did  ru>t 
serve  to  enlighten  tlie  Queen's  Messenger.  It  had  the  appearance  of 
being  deserted.  All  the  windows  were  closed  with  heavy  shutters.  No 
stnoKC  rose  from  the  clustered  chimneys,  no  sign  of  life  appeared  within 
the  gate,  which  was  securely  fastened. 

With  difficulty  restraining  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  forget- 
ting, in  his  astonishment,  his  promise  not  to  make  inquiries,  Goddard 
turned  to  a  municipal  gardener  who  was  sweeping  under  the  tulip-trees 
that  lined  the  auiet  suburban  road. 

"  What  is  this  housed'  he  asked. 

"  That,''  returned  the  man,  eying  him  suspiciously,  "  is  the  Villa 
Altdorff." 

"And  who  lives  here?" 

"No  one." 

"How?    No  one?" 

"No.  It  has  been  closed  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Baroness 
Altdorff,  three  years  ago." 

"  But  it  does  not  look  n^lected." 

"  No ;  the  family  keep  the  gardens  neat,  but  it  is  never  occupied." 

"You  are  sure?" 

The  man  vouchsafed  no  answer.  He  had  turned  once  more  to  his 
work,  and  studiously  ignored  his  questioner,  whom  he  probably  took 
for  a  gentlemanly  burglar  compiling  notes  for  a  campaign. 

So  this  was  the  end  of  his  adventure  I  Better  so,  after  all,  thought 
the  Queen's  Messenger,  since  he  had  to  be  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  four 
to  receive  Andrassy's  despatches.  The  end  ?  Stay  1  it  wanted  yet  an 
hour  of  mid-day ;  he  would  continue  his  walk  and  return  at  the  time 
appointed  :  at  least  should  chance  ever  throw  him  against  his  dazzling 
domino  again  she  should  not  be  able  to  reproach  him  with  not  having 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  her  invitation. 

The  Honorable  Aubyn  Gh)ddard  walked  on,  beyond  the  outer  forti- 
fications. 

Punctually  at  twelve  o'clock  he  found  himself  once  more  at  the 
gate  of  the  Villa  Altdorff;  and  now  a  new  surprise  awaited  him.  The 
gate  stood  open  1  He  entered.  As  he  walked  up  the  drive  he  noted 
with  ever-increasing  wonderment  that  the  shutters  were  all  thrown 
open,  as  were  the  lower  windows.  From  one  chimney  a  column  of 
smoke  rose  into  the  air.  On  the  veranda  in  front  stood  two  chairs, 
and  some  Oriental  rugs  lay  before  them.  On  one  of  them  lay  a  shawl 
and  a  l)ook,  giving  evidence  of  recent  occupation.  From  one  corner 
of  the  rug  a  very  British  fox-terrier  rose,  stretched  himself,  and  trotted 
down  the  drive  to  meet  him  and  assure  himself  that  the  perfume  of  the 
visitor  was  a  friendly  perfume. 

As  he  reached  the  door  it  was  opened  by  a  grave  butler  in  the 
correctest  black, — not  by  the  pert  Parisian  maid  he  had  anticipated, — 
who  ushered  him  at  once  into  a  drawing-room  matted  with  Indian 
grass  and  furnished  throughout  in  the  white-gold  style  ascribed  to 
Louis  XV.  Dazed  beyond  the  power  of  expression,  Goddard  was 
walking  to  a  window  to  inspect  the  exterior,  when  the  full  soil  voice 
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that  had  been  echoing  in  his  brain  for  the  past  ten  hours  said  behind 
him, — 

"  Captain  Goddard/' 

He  turned,  to  see  his  hostess  advancing  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched hand. 

True  to  his  anticipation,  she  was  dark ;  but  there  the  correctness  of 
his  anticipation  began  and  ended.  The  gorgeous  figure  was  held  with 
stately  erectness,  and  was  clad  from  throat  to  foot  in  the  most  correctly 
fittine  of  tailor-made  suits  (^'Turned  out  by  Morgan,  for  a  fiver! 
ejaculated  Goddard  to  himself),  at  the  thix>at  and  wrists  a  collar  and 
cufis  of  the  snowiest  *linen,  secured  by  plain  gold  buttons.  Her  only 
ornament  was  a  crimson  rose  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  the  dress.  The 
raven-black  hair  was  carried  smoothly  off  the  high  white  forehead  and 
drawn  to  a  simple  coil  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  vision  before  him  was  one  of  ideal  health,  perfect  womanly 
beauty,  and  eminent  "  good  form.'^  Aubyn  Groddard  stood  speechless* 
The  Baroness  Altdorff  was,  of  course,  perfectly  self-possessed. 

^'  You  are  punctual.  Captain  Groddard.  That  is  well.  We  shall 
have  the  more  time  in  which  to  make  each  other's  acquaintance, — or 
rather  to  improve  it." 

"Pardon  me,''  said  Groddard,  in  reply,  "if  for  a  few  moments 
I  am  too  bewildered  to  talk  rationally.  You  have  me  at  a  great 
disadvantage.     Will  you  tell  me  where  we  have  met  before  to-day  ?" 

"  Not  now.  But  before  we  part, — yes.  Let  me  see :  at  four  o'clock 
you  must  be  at  the  Foreign  Office,  at  five  you  leave  Vienna.  I  am 
right,  am  I  not  ?  Yes  ?  Then  I  propose  that  we  breakfiist  at  once  and 
talk  afterwards." 

"  I  am  completely  at  Madame's  service." 

"Don't  make  any  rash  announcements  I  you  ought  to  mistrust 
me  profoundly.  Admit  at  least  that  my  conduct  has  been  highly 
irregular." 

"Well,  I ^" 

"  The  fact  is,"  broke  in  the  woman,  in  a  serious  tone,  "  I  have 
long  wished  to  make  your  acquaintance.  The  opportunity  arrived  for 
me  to  do  you  a  service,  unknown  to  yourself,  and  in  doing  it  I  killed 
two  birds  with  one  stone :  I  took  the  part  of  Captain  Aubyn  Goddard 
in  a  diplomatic  war,  and  made  his  acquaintance  into  the  bargain.  All 
is  fair,  you  know,  in  war !" 

"  And  in  love  I"  concluded  Gk)ddard,  with  a  nervous  laueh. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Baroness  Altdorff,  with  a  slight  blush,  "  but 
at  present  the  former  alone  engrosses  our  attention.  But  come ;  break- 
fiwt  is  ready.  Will  you  follow  me?  Unlike  most  women  who  make 
gentlemen's  acquaintances  under  romantic  circumstances,  I  am  raven- 
ously hungry." 

ohe  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  where  a  break&st  was  served 
in  perfect  taste  but  supreme  simplicity. 

"At  least  you  will  begin,'' said  Groddard,  as  he  seated  himself, 
"  by  giving  me  a  few  words  of  explanation.  First,  how  did  you 
know  my  name?  and,  second,  did  you  send  me  the  ticket  for  yester- 
day's ball  f 
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**  I  kDow  your  name,  for  in  the  society  of  Vienna  not  to  know 
Captain  Aubyn  Goddard,  of  Her  Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  is  to 
argue  one's  self  unknown.  It  idob  I  who  sent  you  the  ticket  for  last 
night's  ball,  for  reasons  that  I  will  explain  to  you  presently.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  questions  that  have  brought  you  to  Vienna 
four  times  in  as  many  months,  and  chance  favored  me  last  night  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting  to  which  I  have  long  looked  forward." 

She  spoke  with  charming  frankness,  looking  him  straight  in  the. 
eyes,  and  it  was  with  a,  to  him,  altogether  new  sensation  that  he  replied, 
with  a  little  inclination, — 

''  Whatever  may  have  been  your  motive,  baroness,  believe  me,  I 
congratulate  myself,  more  profoundly  than  I  can  say  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance,  on  the  chance  that  has  thrown  us  together — at  last." 

A  ring  of  intense  earnestness  had  come  into  his  voice  as  he  answered, 
returning  her  gaze.  The  woman  flushed  perceptibly  as  she  turned  the 
conversation : 

"Your  profession  must  be  a  strangely  interesting  one.  You  are  so 
much  behind  the  scenes.  The  Powers  will  unite  in  conference  about 
December  or  January,  will  they  not?" 

He  glanced  at  her  keenly.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  he,  cautiously, 
"  but  it  looks  like  it  at  present" 

"  It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  England  should  submit  so  calmly 
to  the  dictation  of  Russia.  I  sliould  have  thought  that  your  govern- 
ment would  have  despatched  a  fleet  to  the  Levant." 

"That  would  not  take  place  unless  the  Conference  should  prove 
abortive." 

"  Ah  I  then  the  step  is  already  considered  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Goddard,  shortly,  as  he  suddenly  perceived 
that  he  had  been  led  into  an  important  disclosure.  Then  he  added, 
"You  seem  vastly  interested  in  European  politics.  Ladies  do  not 
usually  trouble  about  such  matters." 

"  Oh,  I  adore  them,"  replied  the  baroness,  with  a  laugh ;  "  but  it 
annoys  me  when  I  see  your  English  interests  odmly  flung  into  the  lap 
of  Gtortschakofl^  by  your  Mr.  Gladstone." 

"Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  replied  Gtoddard, 
dryly.  "The  entertainment  of  1871  will  not  be  repeated,  I  can  assure 
you.  So  long  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  lives,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Pruth  will  bound  Russia  on  the  southwest,  and  Batoum  and  Constan- 
tinople will  nU  become  Russian  military  seaports."  He  spoke  with 
quick  indignation,  for  GK)ddard  was  of  the  true  Tory  faith,  and  the  light 
tone  of  this  foreign  woman  stung  him  in  a  sensitive  place.  The  Baron- 
ess Altdorff  plunged  her  eyes  deep  into  his,  and  leaned  forward  as  she 
replied, —  ^ 

"  That  is  how  I  like  to  hear  a  man  talk.  Thai  is  the  substance  of 
your  despatches,  on  this  mission  ?" 

God(lard  was  about  to  lie  promptly  in  expressing  his  ignorance,  but 
something  in  the  woman's  look  made  his  heart  leap  into  his  throat,  and 
he  answered  nothing,  as  the  color  rose  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  That  is  right,'  she  said,  softly.  "  I  could,  not  imagine  you  lying 
to  me." 
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"  No/'  answered  the  man,  shortly :  "  I  cannot  He  to  you/' 

The  Baroness  Altdorff  rose. 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  drawing-room/'  she  said,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  manner.  "  We  have  yet  an  hour  before  you  need  start.  At  half- 
past  three  my  coup6  will  take  you  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  thence  to 
the  station.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  sending  my  man  from  the  Office 
to  settle  your  bill  and  bring  your  luggage  from  your  hotel  ?  I  do  not 
want  you  to  return/' 

"  Really,  I  feel  ashamed  to  take  advantage "  b^an  Groddard. 

"  Promise  me !  promise  me !"  she  interrupted,  eagerly. 

*^  Certainly,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish.  But,  in  heaven's  name,  give 
me  some  explanation  of  all  this  mystery." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  she  ;  "  I  will.  I  need  not  tell  Captain  God- 
dard  that  diplomacy  in  Russia  sticks  at  nothing.  I  happened  to  have 
learnt  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  detain  you  in  Vienna  by  the 
Russian  agents  there.  You  were  to  be  summoned  from  your  hotel  last 
night.  They  laid  their  plans  well.  I  sent  you  the  ticket. to  insure 
your  absence,  and  came  myself  to  the  ball  to  see  that  you  were  safely 
there.  The  hunchback  whom  you  saw  persecuting  me  adopted  that 
course  to  mix  you  up  in  a  most  unpleasant  esdandre.  He  knew  that 
an  Enelish  gentleman  would  not  suffer  an  unprotected  woman  to  be 
insulted  in  his  presence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  a  political 
spy.  Had  we  left  the  opera-house  by  the  main  entrance  you  would 
have  found  yourself  this  morning  in  a  duel  or  a  police  court.  It  was 
necessary  to  hide  you  to-day.  I  thought  of  this  place  as  we  sought  my 
carriage.  They  have  watched  for  you  at  your  hotel  all  day.  Remember, 
you  have  promised  not  to  return  there  with  your  despatches." 

'^  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  run  away  from  the  creature  ?"  said 
Goddard,  indignantly. 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  guard  your  despatches,"  answered  the  woman, 
calmly. 

"  You  are  right/'  answered  he,  simply,  after  a  pause. 

The  conversation  took  another  turn.  Her  interest  drew  from  God- 
dard— almost,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  story  of  his  life,  and  when  the 
clock  struck  half-past  three  it  was  almost  with  a  start  that  he  recalled 
himself  to  the  present 

It  was  the  Baroness  Altdorff  who  cut  the  conversation  short.  "  It 
is  time  for  you  to  go,"  she  said.     "  I  am  sorry." 

"  And  I  too,  teironess/'  replied  Goddard.  "  I  have  not  half  ex- 
pressed to  you  my  gratitude  for  all  you  have  done  for  me,  still  less  for 
these  charming  hours  with  you." 

"Then  you  forgive  my  plot  against  your  liberty  ?" 

"  Yes/'  replied  he,  boldly.  "  All  is  fair,  as  we  said,  in  love  and 
war,  and — and  both  are  here." 

The  Baroness  Altdorff  crimsoned  despite  herself. 

"  Good-by,"  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  again. 

"  Not  good-by,  I  trust,"  pleaded  he,  as  he  held  the  delicate  white 
hand  in  his.  They  had  reached  the  front  door,  where  the  presence  of 
the  grave  butler  holding  open  the  door  of  the  ooup6  which  stood  in 
readiness  placed  a  restraint  upon  the  wild  declaration  he  was  tempted 
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to  poor  out  to  her.  "  Not  good-by,  baroness,  but  au  revoir.  Is  it  not 
so?'^     And  he  leaned  forward  as  he  pressed  the  taper  fingers. 

"  I  hope  so, — believe  me/'  replied  she,  and  her  pallor  intensified. 

"  Then  I  go  not  altogether  in  despair,"  said  Goddard,  gayly,  as  he 
descended  the  steps. 

As  he  took  his  seat  in  the  carriage  he  turned  to  where  she  stood  on 
the  veranda. 

"I  forgot!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  said  you  would  tell  me  where 
we  met  before  to-day.     Where  was  it?" 

"At  the  ball  last  night." 

The  servant  slamm^  the  door,  and  the  carriage  whirled  off  down 
the  drive.  As  it  turned  out  of  the  gate,  Goddard  looked  hastily  out 
of  the  window.  The  windows  of  the  Villa  Altdorff  were  once  more 
shuttered  as  they  had  been  in  the  morning.  No  smoke  rose  from  the 
chimneys.     All  signs  of  human  habitation  had  disappeared. 

The  Villa  Altdorff  seemed  deserted ! 

Captain  the  Honorable  Aubyn  Goddard  flung  himself  back  on  the 
cushions  of  the  eoup4. 

"  By  Jove  1"  he  exclaimed, "  this  carriage  is  real  enough,  or  I  should 
believe  the  whole  thing  was  a  dream." 

Whilst  he  transacted  his  business  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  ooupg 
went  to  his  hotel  for  his  luggage. 

The  servant  brought  back  word  that  two  gentlemen  refusing  to  give 
their  n^es  had  been  waiting  for  him  since  mid-day. 

They  were  waiting  still. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  POWER  BEHIND  THE  THRONE. 

The  police  system  of  Russia  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
First  Section,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  patrol  of  gendarmerie,  the 
Second  Section,  consisting  of  what  are  called  the  Political  Police, 
originally  instituted  by  the  Tzar  Nicholas  to  control  corruption  among 
officials,  but  now,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  a  vast  organiza- 
tion having  its  representatives  in  almost  every  city  of  the  world,  and 
the  hated  and  dreaded  Third  Section,  of  Secret  Police,  having  its  spies 
in  every  house,  in  every  restaurant,  in  every  public  place,  almost  in 
every  family.  The  three  are  united  under  one  head,  and  during  the 
crisis  of  1876-77  that  head  had,  as  may  be  supposed,  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  it. 

One  of  the  largest  suites  in  the  Public  Offices  of  Petersburg  is 
devoted  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior.  Connecting  the  two  are  two  small  rooms,  one 
an  inner  room  opening  upon  the  vestibule,  the  other  looking  out  upon 
the  Newski  Prospect.  These  two  rooms  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Chief  of  Police— "The  White  Terror,"  as  he  is  called— and  his 
personal  staff,  consisting  of  a  private  and  two  ministerial  secretaries. 
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In  the  onter  room  sat  Prince  Schouloff,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the 
position  he  occupied  between  the  two  principal  Ministries  indicated  his 
importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

No  one  who  saw  him  seated  in  his  great  leather-covered  chair  before 
his  table  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  personality  of  the  man. 
Though  he  sits  huddled  up,  as  it  were,  there  cad  be  no  mistaking  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  man  :  his  hand  alone,  as  it  lies  on  the  table 
before  him,  gives  overwhelming  evidence  of  his  tremendous  physical 
strength.  He  is  a  comparatively  young  man, — not  more  than  forty 
years  old, — despite  the  fact  that  his  closely-cut  hair  is  almost  snow- 
white,  and  that  the  clearly-traced  lines  round  his  eyes  and  mouth  eive 
evidence  of  years  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  physical  sufiering.  In  startling 
contrast  to  his  white  hair  are  his  thick  eyebrows  and  elaborately- 

fointed  moustache,  which  are  of  the  intensest  black.  At  this  moment 
is  keen  cray  eyes  look  straight  before  him  from  beneath  the  heavy 
brows,  and  his  face  wears  the  expression  habitual  to  it  in  repose, — one 
of  concentrated  watchfulness. 

Before  him — it  is  morning — lies  a  heap  of  letters,  which  for  the 
past  half-hour  has  been  slowly  diminishing  as  he  opens  one  after  another, 
and,  after  making  a  note  upon  each  in  pencil,  for  the  direction  of  the 
secretaries,  lays  them  in  two  heaps,  one  to  the  right  of  the  pile  for  the 
political  secretaries,  the  other  to  the  left  for  future  private  reference. 
At  this  moment  the  morning  task  of  looking  through  the  mail  has  beep 
arrested, — arrested  by  the  paper  that  he  holds  in  the  hand  that  lies  on 
the  desk  before  him.  He  is  not  looking  at  it.  It  would  be  useless, 
for  it  is  not  of  an  ordinary  kind.  It  is  written  on  a  large  square  sheet 
of  thin«blue  paper;  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  arrangea  within  a 
diamond,  appears  the  following  design,  in  Greek  capitals : 


Incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated.  Prince  Schouloff  reads  within  the 
lozenge  the  word  "  Bella-Deraonia.  A.H.2.R.*',  and,  having  progressed 
thus  far,  he  has  laid  down  the  paper  and  is  plunged  in  thought.  The 
letter  is  in  cipher,  and  is  sealed  to  him  until  the  arrival  of  his  private 
secretary,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  key  to  the  enigma. 

He  has  not  long  to  wait.  A  slight  noise  behind  him  causes  him  to 
turn  his  head.  A  young  man  has  entered  the  room,  and  has  silently 
taken  his  seat  at  a  smaller  desk  in  the  corner. 

"  Ah,  Dmitri  Draitrievitch,  is  that  you  ?     I  am  waiting  for  you." 

"  A  despatch  firom  Bella-Demonia  r' 

"  Yes.    Have  you  your  dial  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,  Excellency." 
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"Set  it:  A.H.2.R/' 

« It  is  done/' 

"Bead  me  this/'  And  the  Chief  of  Police  hands  the  document 
to  his  private  secretary,  and  turns  once  more  to  the  unopened  letters 
before  him.  For  half  an  hour  no  sound  breaks  the  silence,  save  the 
slight  squeak  of  the  cipher-dial,  as,  letter  by  letter,  the  young  man 
interprets  the  despatch."*" 

♦  BELLA-DEM0NIA»8  CIPHER-DIAL. 

The  cipher-dial  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  original  of  which  is  in  m^  possession, 
is  an  instrument  of  ^reat  interest  and  ingenuity,  and  an  explanatory  note  ma^  not 
be  out  of  place  at  this  point     It  is  a  m(^e  of  cipher-construction  that  practically 
defies  solution,  like  a  combination-lock,  and 
was  used  by  the  staff  in  command  of  the  forces 
in  Asia  Minor  during  the  Turko- Russian  War, 
on  whose  main  outlines  the  stoiy  of  Bella-De- 
monia  has  been  constructed. 

All  that  is  necessary,  for  two  people  who 
wish  to  communicate  in  cryptograph  by  its 
means,  to  bear  in  mind  is  a  key  or  combina- 
tion, such  as  is  used  by  Bella-Demonia  in  the 
text,— to  wit,  A.H.2.R. 

The  instrument  consists  of  an  outer  dial, 
AA^,  out  of  which  a  circular  chamber  has 
been  cut  which  receives  a  smaller  dial,  BB'', 
which  falls  into  its  place  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  raised  rim  of  the  dial  AA^.  It  is  fiulher 
kept  in  place  by  a  little  pin,  D,  which  falls 
into  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  dial  AA^,  as  at 
E.  The  dial  BB^  may  be  rotated  in  the  dial 
AA^  by  means  of  the  milled  knob  0.  The 
alphabet  and  a  few  numerals  are  engraved 
round  the  edges  of  the  dials,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration. 

Now,  supposing  Bella-Demonia  to  be  writing  the  despatch  referred  to  above,  on 
the  combination  A.H.2.R.  She  sets  the  dial  as  in  the  illustration.  The  H  of  the 
inner  circle  falls  under  the  A  of  the  outer.  The  <*  2R"  means  that  the  dial  BB^ 
must  be  rotated  two  spaces  to  the  right,  to  find  each  letter  in  the  cryptograph  mes- 
sage.    "  IR''  would  mean,  one  simce  to  the  right ;  '*  8L,"  three  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

We  will  assume  that  Bella-Demonia  wishes  to  write  her  own  name  on  the  for- 
mula A.H.2.R.    The  dial  is  set  as  in  the  illustration. 

She  turns  the  dial  BB^  to  the  right,  so  as  to  find  the  second  space  from  the  B  in 
the  upper  or  outer  circle  (of  the  dial  AA^).  It  will  be  found  that  the  letter  that 
falls  under  B  is  G.  G,  therefore,  is  the  first  letter.  Now  to  find  the  equivalent  of 
the  second,  E ;  without  moving  the  dials  she  finds  E  in  the  outer  circle,  turns  the 
dial  BB^  two  spaces  to  the  rieht,  and  finds  the  letter  H  has  come  under  the  E.  H  is 
therefore  the  second  letter  of  the  word  Bella-Demonia.  Next  the  L.  L  is  found 
on  the  outer  dial,  the  inner  is  revolved  two  spaces,  and  M  is  the  letter  found.  Now 
for  the  second  L.  The  dial  BB^  is*  once  more  shifted  two  to  the  right,  and  the 
letter  K  represents  the  second  L.  Following  the  rule,  and  always  turning  the  dial 
two  spaces  to  the  right,  A  is  found  on  the  outer  and  in  turn  Z  on  the  inner  circle, 
BO  that  the  letters  GHMKZ  represent  the  word  BELLA;  and,  proceeding  in  the 
same  way,  DEMON  I A  is  represented  in  cryptograph  by  the  letters  2.Z.D.D.A.Y.L. 

BELLADEM0NIA=GHMKZ2ZDDAVL. 

Now,  Prince  Schouloff  reeewea  the  letters  Ghmkz2zddavl,  and  to  find  out  what 
they  mean  sets  hU  dial  A.H.2.R., — t.e.,with  the  A  of  the  dial  AA^  over  the  H  of 
the  dial  BB^ 

In  reading^  the  above  process  is  reversed  only  in  the  fi&ct  that  the  letter  to  he  in- 
ierpreted  is  sought  on  the  inner  circle  (of  the  dial  BB^.  He  finds  G  on  the  dial 
BB^,  rotates  it  two  jspaces  to  the  ri^ht,  and  finds  over  it,  on  the  dial  AA^,  the  letter  B. 
Next  he  routes  the  H  on  BB^  and  finds  over  it  E  on  AA^    The  M  on  BB^  rotated 
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At  the  end  of  that  time  the  secretary  rises  and  lays  before  his 
chief  a  paper  on  which  appears  the  following,  in  French : 

"  ViBNiTA,  25th  August,  1876. 

"Captain  the  Honorable  Aubyn  Goddard,  Twentieth  Hussars, 
especially  detailed  Queen's  Messenger  for  Oriental  affairs.  Age  about 
34.  Single.  English  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Unap- 
proachable by  ordinary  means.  Passed  through  Vienna  August  15  and 
16,.  bearing  despatches  for  Foreign  OflSce. 

"  In  the  event  of  Conference,  England  will  maintain  armed  neu- 
trality. In  the  event  of  Russia  taking  meditated  action,  will  occupy 
the  Bosphorus.  Integrity  of  Ottoman  Empire  will  be  supported  :  par- 
ticular attention  to  Batoum  and  Trebizonde.     No  further  details. 

"  Leave  for  Petersburg  to-night 

"  Bella-Demonia." 

"  H'm !"  ejaculated  the  Chief  of  Police,  as  he  carefully  folded  the 
cipher  message  and  its  translation  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket-book. 
"  This  is  important.  *  English  gentleman.  Unapproachable  by  ordi- 
nary means.  No  further  details.'  I  don't  like  that.  Bella-Demonia 
does  not  usually  stop  half-way  in  her  inquiries.  She  is  coming  here. 
That  is  well,  and  I  snail  meet  this  marvellous  woman  at  last !" 

And,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  evidently  changed  by  the  receipt 
of  the  despatch,  he  altered  some  of  the  notes  on  the  letters  before  him, 
and  as  one  of  the  secretaries  took  away  the  bundle  for  distribution  he 
said  to  him, — 

"  Inform  the  secretary  of  His  Excellency  the  Minister  foi;  War  that 
Prince  Schouloff  will  wait  upon  his  Chief  in  an  hour's  time." 

When  this  latter  had  left  the  room,  the  prince  turned  to  Dmitri 
Dmitrievitch  Keratieff,  his  private  secretary,  and  remarked, — 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  never  heard  your  father,  Dmitri  Keratieff, 
refer  by  name  to  this  Baroness  Altdorff, — '  Bella-Demonia,'  as  they 
caliber?" 

"Never,  Excellency.  After  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  His 
Majesty  in  which  my  father  received  his  death-wound,  he  spoke  to  me 

two  spaces  gives  him  L  on  AA';  and  K  on  BB'  rotated  two  spaces  gives  him  a 
second  L.  Z  treated  the  same  way  gives  A  on  AA'',  and  thus  out  of  "  Ghmkz"  the 
first  half  "  Bella"  is  produced,  and  in  the  same  way  the  whole  word,  and  the  whole 
despatch. 

The  great  point  to  be  noted  is  that  by  this  means  the  same  letter  never  means 
the  same  thing  twice,  so  that  the  principal  means  of  deciphering  cryptogram? — i.e., 
the  observation  of  the  most  recurrent  letters  and  substituting  for  them  the  commonest 
vowels  and  consonants — is  destroyed.  Without  ever  going  more  than  two  spaces  to 
the  right  or  left,  4010  different  combinations  c^in  be  formed ;  whilst  if  the  persons  in 
possession  of  the  dials  choose  to  read  upward  for  writing  and  downward  for  reading, 
mstead  of  as  above  downward  for  writing  and  upward  for  reading,  16,080,100  com- 
binations can  be  formed,  and  it  is  that  number  of  chances  to  one  against  anybody 
but  the  right  person  hitting  on  the  formula. 

Of  course  any  arrangement  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  any  number  of 
numerals,  omitting  the  1  and  the  0,  can  be  engraved  on  the  two  dials,  so  long  as  they 
coincide  exactly  with  each  other. 

SSLINA  DOLABO. 
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of  a  woman  who  poeeeflsed  his  dpher-dial^  bat  never  mentioned  her 
name.    I  was  very  young  then/' 

At  the  pri vateeecretajy's  words  Prinoe  Sehouloffs  face  clonded*  The 
attempted  assassination  of  the  Tzar  in  which  the  late  Chief  of  Police 
lost  his  life  was  a  sabject  which  the  present  Chief — for  state  reasons, 
he  said — ^never  allowed  to  be  mentioned  in  his  presence.  However, 
his  private  secretary,  as  son  of  his  predecessor,  and  Prince  Schouloff's 
especial  proUgS,  considered  himself  a  privil^ed  person.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  Dmitri  Dmitrievitch  Keratieff  had  been  one  of 
the  janior  clerks  in  the  Department  of  Police,  and  when  his  father 
met  his  death  in  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  followers  of  Alexis 
Dorski,  Prince  Schouloff,  who  came  to  Petersburg  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  police,  sought  out  his  predecessor's  son  and  appointed  him  his 
confidential  secretary.  Dorski  had  disappeared, — he  was  reported 
killed  at  Odessa  soon  after, — and  his  society  had  been  broken  up. 
From  that  moment  his  conspiracy  had  been  a  forbidden  subject,  like 
many  others,  in  the  Department  of  Police. 

Now,  however,  the  Chief  did  not  silence  his  secretary,  but  re- 
marked, with  the  air  of  a  man  who  dimly  recalls  a  half-forgotten  in- 
cident,— 

"  How  did  he  refer  to  her?" 

"  Though  it  was  eight  years  ago,  I  remember  his  words  as  if  they 
had  been  spoken  yesteiSay.  *  Dmitri,'  he  said,  *  you  are  too  young  now 
to  understand  the  workings  of  the  section  in  which  you  are  a  subordi- 
nate ;  but  some  day  you  may  be  called  to  a  position  of  trust  therein. 
There  exists  a  duplicate  of  the  cipher-dial  with  which  I  construct  my 
political  correspondence.  Should  ever  a  woman  communicate  with  you 
by  its  means,  lay  the  matter  at  once  before  your  Chief,  and  tell  him 
that  I,  Dmitri  Keratieff,  left  for  him  the  injunction  that  she  was  to  be 
considered.  Trust  her  utterly :  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Russian  Em- 
pire is  in  her  heart,  and  may  be  in  her  hands.'  I  believe  this  Bella- 
Demonia  to  be  the  woman,  Excellency,  for  my  father  would  never  have 
intrusted  his  cipher-dial  to  any  one  who  would  either  duplicate  or 
misuse  it" 

^'  I  think  you  are  right,"  returned  Schouloff,  as  he  reconcentrated 
his  attention  upon  the  papers  before  him. 

That  day  he  devoted  to  important  interviews  with  the  Ministers  of 
War  and  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  and  at  the  closing  of  the  office  at  four 
o'clock  another  step,  and  an  important  one,  had  been  taken  in  the 
poli^  that  was  to  eventuate  in  the  war  of  1877. 

The  office  was  closed.  The  secretaries  had  gone,  a  servant  had 
placed  a  reading-lamp  upon  his  table,  and  Prince  Schouloff  was 
alone.  • 

He  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head  in  the  manner  of  a  man  con- 
cluding his  work  or  turning  to  some  lighter  employment  No  one 
looking  at  him  as  he  sat,  idly  for  the  moment  looking  out  over  the 
Prospect  that  teemed  with  life  below  him,  would  have  dreamed  that 
the  hard,  ascetic-looking  man,  with  "  diplomacy"  written  on  every  line 
of  his  face,  the  man  whose  word  could  at  any  moment  send  families 
to  Siberia  with  a  ^'  wolf's  passport/'  or  plunge  the  Cabinet  in  inter- 
VoL.  XLIII.— 22 
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naticnial  oomplications,  had  been,  eight  years  before  we  see  him  in  the 
office  of  the  Police — Alexis  Dorski,  the  Nihilist! 

It  was  he.  Bnt  of  this  circumstance  only  two  living  souls  were 
aware,  and  those  were  Prince  Schouloff  himself — and  in  after-years, 
people  who  know  have  said,  One  other* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BELLA-DEMONIA. 


Pbince  Schouloff  rose,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  looked  out 
over  the  Prospect  of  Alexander  Newski,  seeking  a  momentary  Yelief 
from  the  cramped  position  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  by  his 
work  during  tne  hours  of  toil.  For  a  few  minutes  he  stood  idly 
watching  the  droschkies  and  troikas  that  crossed  and  recrossed  one  an- 
other, listening  to  the  jangle  of  their  bells  and  to  the  vague  murmur 
of  the  iwoahtMkt^  voices  as  they  apostrophized  and  harangued  their 
ponies,  after  the  manner  of  their  class.  Then  he  drew  down  the  blinds 
to  shut  out  the  remainder  of  the  already  dying  daylight,  and  seated 
himself  once  more  at  his  bureau. 

From  a  carefully-locked  drawer  he  took  a  small  bundle  of  folded 
blue  sheets,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  thereof  '^  Bella-DemoniaV  de- 
spatch of  the  morning,  and  was  about  to  replace  the  bundle,  when  a 
second  thought  struck  him,  and  he  unfolded  them  all  in  turn,  running 
his  eyes  rapidly  over  their  contents  as  he  did  so.  All  the  originals 
were  in  cipher,  but  the  translation  was  attached  to  each  in  his  secretary's 
handwriting. 

'*  This  is  a  most  marvellous  woman,''  soliloquized  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded his  cursory  examination  of  the  bundle.  ^'  I  wonder  how  she 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  Among  all  the  political  agents  of  the  Russian 
administration,  of  her  alone  nothing  is  known :  as  a  rule,  the  Holy 
Empire  is  well  informed  as  to  the  antecedents  of  its — spies ;  but  in  the 
case  of  this  woman  it  is  different  Who  is  she? — or,  rather,  who  was 
she?  Who  is— or  was — the  Baron  Altdorff?  I  have  sent  Dmitri  Kera- 
tieff  in  turn  to  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  in  search  of  information 
regarding  her.  I  have  i^uired  into  all  her  aliases  in  vain:  every- 
where we  are  met  and  assisted  by  her  work,  but  by  the  woman  herself 
— ^never.  Well,  well,  notwithstanding  the  mystery,  I  would  trust  her 
where  I  would  not  trust  Dmitri  Keratieff  himself.  The  treasury  of 
the  Department  has  been  at  her  service  for  five  years.  A  mere  adven- 
turess— my  English  agent  Emily  Dashton,  for  instance — in  her  position 
would  long  ago  have  realized  a  million  or  so  of  roubles  and  disappeared. 
Bnt  Bella-Demonia  is  true  to  her  trust  under  all  circumstances :  her 
motive,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  a  strong  one,  and  in  due  time  no 
doubt  she  will  elect  to  present  herself.  She  says  in  this  last  despatch 
that  she  is  coming  here :  when  will  she  arrive  ?  By  St.  Nicholas !  1 — I, 
Schouloff,  confess  that  I  am  curious — nay,  anxious — ^to  see  her. — What 
is  it?" 

The  concluding  words  of  his  soliloquy  were  addressed  to  the 
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dwrnik  of  the  office,  who  had  entered  the  room  after  a  premoDitoiy 
knock. 

"A  lady,"  replied  the  dvormky  'desires  to  speak  with  your  Ex- 
cellency/' And  he  handed  to  the  prince  a  card  on  which  was  enKraved 
^^  The  Conntess  Laroche,  Avenne  de  Jena,  Paris,''  and  in  pencil  had 
been  added,  in  Bossian,  ^^H6tel  d'Earope, — EvrtyptMhaya  Oossthvnitza.'^ 

'^  You  told  her  that  the  office  was  closed  ?" 

*^  Yes,  Excellency,  but  she  insisted  that  I  should  inquire  if  you 
were  still  here." 

"  Did  she  state  her  business?" 

^'  No,  Excellency :  she  said  only  that  she  had  just  arrived  from 
Vienna." 

"  From  Vienna?  Ah  I  Admit  her,  and  order  two  of  the  guard 
to  station  in  the  secretaries'  office,  before  she  comes  through  it" 

Prince  Schouloff  had  twice  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  this 
very  room,  imd  was  prepared  for  emergencies. 

Two  minutes  later  a  woman  entered  the  room.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  at  the  door,  and  said,  interrogatively, — 

"  Prince  Schouloff?" 

"  I  am  he,"  returned  Schouloff,  scrutinizing  her  narrowly.  "  Be 
seated,  sodahUJ^  He  spoke  in  Russian,  and  his  visitor  answered  in 
the  same  language : 

^^  I  see  you  have  placed  your  Cossacks  in  the  anteroom.  I  should 
have  saved  you  the  trouble  by  announcing  myself  as  the  Baroness 
Altdorff.  It  suits  me,  however,  to  be  the  Countess  Laroche,  travelling 
for  her  health :  so  I  gave  to  the  dvomik  the  name  by  which  I  am  to  be 
known  so  long  as  I  remain  in  Petersburg."  There  was  a  simple,  com- 
manding dignity  in  her  words  as  she  spoke,  seating  herself  the  while  in 
the  chair  indicated,  opposite  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  Prince  Schouloff 
had  remained  standing. 

'^  Bella-Demonia  I"  he  said,  simply. 

"I  am  she." 

Without  another  word,  he  went  to  the  door,  and  called  out,  '^  Cfho- 
roakho  I  Ogon  /"  ("  All  right !  Go  away !")  and  the  footsteps  of  the 
two  soldiers  were  heard  retiring  down  the  corridor.  Schouloff  returned, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  great  leather-covered  chair,  remarked, — 

*'  I  will  not  waste  time  in  trivial  compliments.  I  can  only  say  that 
it  affords  me  a  profound  satisfaction  to  meet  Bel  la-Demon ia  face  to  face. 
You  will  explam  the  object  of  this  visit  in  your  own  words  and  at  your 
own  time." 

'^It  was  time  for  us  to  meet  The  n^otiations  at  Vienna  are 
practically  closed.  You  will  find  that  Bismarck  and  Andrassy  are 
acting  together,  have  done  so  from  the  first,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end. 
The  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  cut  and  dried.  Their  plans  are  formed. 
It  is  time  to  form  ours." 

*'Oursr 

"  Yes, — ^yours  and  mine." 

Schouloff  thought  for  a  moment    Then  he  said, — 

''Madame  von  Altdorff,  let  us  understand  each  other  from  the 
commencement " 
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'*  CountesB  Laroohe,  if  you  please/'  corrected  she. 

"  Very  good, — Countess  Laroche.  You  are  staying  at  the  HMel 
d'Europe.    Have  you  a  passport? — but  of  course  you  have/' 

"  I  have  five/'  returned  she,  simply. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon !" 

^'  Here  they  are,''  said  she,  taking  a  thin  packet  from  the  bosom  of 
her  dress.  "  Two  of  them  are,  as  you  see,  countersigned  by  yourself. 
Here  is  that  of  the  Countess  Laroche,  dated,  issued,  and  visa-ed  in 
Paris ;  these  are  respectively  those  of  Mrs.  Damian,  issued  and  visa-ed 
in  London ;  of  the  Baroness  AltdorflF,  signed  by  yourself,  in  Berlin ; 
of  the  Baroness  Altdorff,  similarly  signed,  in  Vienna ;  and  of  Madame 
Raczewitz,  issued,  and  so  forth,  in  Constantinople." 

The  Chief  of  Police  seemed  thunderstruck. 

"  Madame/'  said  he,  "  in  two  minutes  you  have  impressed  me  as  I 
have  never  been  impressed  before.  May  I  ask  your  nationality?  Your 
Russian  is  perfect,  but  foreign ;  your  French  is  the  same." 

'^I  am  cosmopolitan.  I  am  in  turn  English,  French,  Qerman, 
Russian,  and,  what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose,  Roumeliote,  but 
always  and  everywhere  Bella-Demonia.     Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"  To  me — ^perfectly.  Your  identity  established,  pray  consider  the 
Department  of  Police  at  your  service.  And  now,  what  have  you  to 
say?" 

"  More  than  can  be  said  now.  One  question,  however,  before  we 
terminate  this  interview.     When  do  we  declare  war  ?" 

Schouloff  started,  despite  his  training,  despite  himself. 

"War?"  he  echoed. 

"Yes,— with  Turkey." 

For  reply  the  Chief  leaned  forward  and  raised  the  shade  from  the 
lamp,  flooding  the  room  with  light.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Bella- 
Demonia's  face.  She  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly.  She  was  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  some  black-beaded  material,  with  here  and  there  a 
flash  of  crimson,  in  a  lining,  a  ribbon,  or  a  feather^  The  Chief  was 
apparently  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny. 

"  When  the  Porte  shall  have  rejected  the  conditions  presented  by 
the  Conference." 

"  They  will  not  be  of  a  nature  that  the  Porte  can  accent?" 

A  moment's  pause,  and  then  Schouloff  answered,  shortly, — 

"No!" 

*'  Good  I  That  is  enough  for  to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  lay  my 
plans  before  you.    Is  it  agreed  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

Ten  minutes  later  Prince  Schouloff  sat  alone  in  his  sanctam,  buried 
in  his  complicated  reflections. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  PIiAN  OF  OAMPAION. 

Ok  the  following  aflernoon,  when  the  secretaries  had  gone  and 
the  offices  had  been  dosed  to  the  world,  as  the  bells  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Cathedral  of  St.  Lnac's  tolled  the  hour  of  five,  Prince  Schouloff 
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sat  onoe  more  in  his  Banotam^  in  oonferenoe  with  the  BaronesB  Alt- 
dorff. 

"As  I  understand  the  position/*  Bella-Demonia  was  saying,  "our 

Elans  stand  thus.  The  conditions  laid  before  the  Ottoman  Cabinet  will 
e  of  a  nature  that  will  render  their  acceptance  impossible.  When  this 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  Powers  have  protested  by  protocol, 
Russia  will  cross  the  Pruth,  and  enter  Asia  Minor  by  Batoum  or  Ears 
without  further  notice.*' 

"Exactly.** 

"What  opposition  shall  we  meet?** 

"  In  Europe,  little  or  none.  Boumania  will  ioin  our  cause,  and 
probably  Bulgaria.  In  Asia  we  shall  probably  have  difficulty  with 
Moukhtar  Pasha.** 

"  And  where  shall  we  station- our  political  observatory  ?** 

"  Probably  at  Odessa.** 

"  That  is  wrong.    It  is  too  far  from  Stamboul.** 

"Has  Bella-Demonia  anything  better  to  suggest?** 

"Certainly,  or  she  would  not  be  here.  Give  me  a  map  of  the 
country.** 

Schouloff  laid  a  chart  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  on  the  table,  and 
together  they  bent  over  the  sheet,  the  woman  demonstrating  with  her 
finger  as  she  spoke  quickly  and  decisively,  in  the  tones  of  one  stating 
a  case  with  which  he  is  entirely  familiar : 

"  Immediately  on  the  declaration  of  war,  long  before  we  reach  the 
Danube,  the  Buda-Pesth,  Giurgevo,  and  Varna  route  to  Constantinople 
will  be  closed.  The  ports  of  3ie  Black  Sea  will  be  blockaded,  the  sea- 
route  from  any  other  port  will  be  impracticable.  The  only  line  of 
communication  between  the  Powers  and  the  Porte,  therefore,  will  be 
across  the  Balkans  by  way  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  To  reach  this  point, 
messengers  must  pass  through  Belgrade,  Widin,  and  possibly  Plevna. 
From  Shipka  they  must  reach  Stamboul  by  Eski  Saghra  and  Adrian- ' 
ople.  On  the  road  between  the  two  lies  the  village  of  Deve-kiui.  At 
that  village  Madame  Helen  Raczewitz,  a  Roumeliote  lady,  must  take 
a  hunting-villa  at  once.  By  the  time  our  armies  cross  the  Pruth  she 
will  be  firmly  established  there,  and  his  Excellency  Prince  Schouloff 
will  always  be  a  welcome  visitor.** 

As  she  ceased  she  looked  up  into  Schonloff*s  face  to  mark  the  effect 
of  her  words. 

"  Then  you  propose ^**  said  he. 

"  To  found  a  political  observatory,  away  from  large  cities  or  mili- 
tary centres,  though  within  a  certain  radius  of  Eski  Saghra, — an  ob- 
servatory, however,  on  the  inevitable  line  of  route  between  Stamboul 
and  Europe.** 

"But  between  this  and  next  year  I  have  important  duties  that  call 
me  to  Paris  and  London.  I  could  not  occupy  the  chateau  of  which 
you  speak.** 

"  But  I  could.    I  propose  to  be  there  within  a  month.** 

"You  know  the  state  of  a  civilized  country  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  a  war  and  before  military  control  is  established.  Do  you  fully 
realize  what  would  be  the  condition  of  affidrs  in  Bulgaria?    The  good 
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Qladstone  was  Dearer  the  truth  than  is  his  wont  An  his  broehwre  on 
Batak/' 

Bella-Demonia's  lip  curled  soomfnliy. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  she,  "  that  a  woman  who  has  lived  the  life 
of  Bella-Demonia  is  likely  to  flinch  at  the  thought  of  a  sojourn  in  a 
country  notoriously  Russophile  ?  Besides,  inquire  at  Philippopolis  and 
Sofia. concerning  Madame  Raczewitz:  you  will  be  satisfied,  I  think, 
that  I  am  safe  among  the  Balkans." 

Prince  Schouloff  had  resumed  his  seat,  and  now  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  watching  the  woman  opposite  him. 

"  Madame  von  AltdorflF,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  I  do  not  ask  a  con- 
fidence which  apparently  you  are  desirous  of  withholding,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  must  have  been  some  terrible  cataclysm  in  your  life 
that  plunged  you  into  the  whirlpool  of  political  intrigue." 

"  A  cataclysm  indeed ! — one  that  shattered  every  womanly  feeling 
within  me ;  one  that  turned  my  life  into  one  protracted  longing  for  ex- 
citement and  distraction.  When,  on  the  death  of  Dmitri  Keratieffat 
the  hands  of  Alexis  Dorski's  band,  you  took  his  place  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  a  month  of  keen  observation  of  your  methods  satisfied 
me  that  under  your  chieftainship  the  office  of  political  agent  would  be 
no  sinecure.  I  wrote  to  you :  you  gave  me  my  first  commission,  and 
in  an  hour  my  womanhood,  my  past,  was  laid  aside, — in  a  word,  I  be- 
came— Bella-Demonia  I" 

''  I  would  that  we  had  met  sooner,  baroness.  With  such  a  partner 
as  yourself,  there  is  no  height  to  which  an  ambitious  man  might  not 
aspire." 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  instant  as  if  in  alarm.  Then,  resuming 
the  cold,  hard  tone  that  was  natural  to  her,  she  said, — 

''  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  not  meet  then,  for  I  am  incapable 
of  aught  but  hate.     You  understand  me?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Schoulofi^.     And  the  conversation  changed. 

A  fortnight  later  the  "  plan  of  campaign"  was  settled.  Day  after 
day  the  Chief  of  Police  had  been  closeted  with  the  Baroness  Altdorfl^, 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  discussed,  of  the  policy  of  the  Chief  and 
his  UeiUenante.  "  The  Countess  Laroche"  was  making  ready  for  her 
departure;  and  in  two  days'  time  Prince  Schouloff  would  have  left 
Petersburg  for  Paris  en  route  for  London. 

They  sat,  as  usual,  in  the  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Police,  and 
Bella-Demonia  had  jast  folded  up  her  last  sheet  of  notes,  written  in  the 
cipher  under  which  we  first  made  her  acquaintance. 

"  So !"  she  said,  "  all  is  finished." 

"  Almost,"  replied  Schouloff. 

"  How?  almost?    Have  you  anything  else  to  say?" 

"  Yes.  Give  me  your  attention,  if  you  please,  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  baroness :  what  remains  to  be  said  is  not  unimportant."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  searching  for  words:  then  he  resumed. 
"  You  have  never  enlightened  me,  baroness,  on  the  subject  of  your 
past,  and  for  my  part  I  have  no  desire  to  be  enlightened.  I  only  know 
that  you  are  incomparable  as  you  are  incomprehensible;  I  only  know 
that,  whatever  your  birth  may  have  been,  you  would  add  lustre  to  any 
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name  that  yon  would  deign  to  adopt  The  family  of  Schouloff  is 
second  to  none  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  since  before  oar  history 
b^an  the  Schoulofls  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  Romanoffs,  the 
Dolgonroukis,  and  the  Ehristovs.  This  name,  in  all  humility,  I  offer 
to  you.     Will  you  be  ray  wife?' 

Bella-Demonia  had  risen  and  walked  to  the  window. 

There,  she  turned  and  faced  Schouloff,  who  sat,  nervously — for 
him — twisting  an  end  of  his  moustache. 

**  Prince  Dchouloff,"  said  she,  "  I  r^ret  from  the  bottom  of  my 
flonl  that  yon  should  have  honored  me  with  this  proposition.  I  can 
never  be  more  to  you  than  I  am  now.  I  know  that  I  am  in  your 
power,  I  have  exprmed  my  willingness  to  place  myself  still  further  in 
your  hands,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result  JSut  more  than  your 
adjutant  I  can  never  be.  Let  us  forget  this  scene,  and  resume  our  old 
positions  with  regard  to  each  other.     1  can  never  be  your  wife.'' 

A  sharp  contraction  passed  across  the  man's  features,  but  he  regained 
his  old  icy  composure  as  he  replied, — 

"  I  know  you  too  well  to  urge  my  suit  Some  day  I  hope,  however, 
that  you  may  reconsider  your  decision.  Should  that  day  ever  arrive,  I 
leave  it  in  your  hands  to  tell  me  of  it  Meanwhile,  I  am  always  your 
obedient  servant" 

She  inclined  her  head  in  silence. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  he  resumed.  "  So,  au  revoir. 
Early  in  the  year  I  will  join  you  in  our  Bulgarian  observatory." 

^*Goodr'  she  replied,  simply.  "I  shall  look  forward  to  your 
coming.    Au  reowr  r 


BOOK  11. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

'^BuT,  my  dear  girl,  for  heaven's  sake  be  reasonable.  How  the 
deuce  do  you  suppose  I  can  get  ten  thousand  pounds?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?" 

"  Very  well,  then  :  don't  be  absurd." 

And  Major  Homer  Oarteret  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  sat  looking 
at  each  other  as  if  hoping  to  derive  inspiration  from  each  other's 
ingenuous  countenances. 

They  were  excellently  well  matched,  this  brother  and  sister :  he 
was  a  gentlemanly  adventurer,  and  she  was  a  garrison  hack.  This  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  crude.    Let  us  explain. 

Mfiajor  Homer  Carteret  was  "society  runner"  for  a  syndicate  of 
Oriental  gentlemen  who  promoted  companies  in  the  far-Eastern  city. 
His  was  tne  task  of  snaring  ornamental  directors  with  high-sounding 
tides,  and  moneyed  youngsters  with  plethoric  bank-accounts :  no  one 
in  the  business  had  so  keen  a  scent  or  so  sure  a  band,  no  one  was  so 
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imiooeDt  a  (professional)  victim  or  so  enthosiastio  a  (professioiial)  sap- 
porter  as  Major  Homer  Oarteret,  and,  though  Dick  Saville  and  odier 
ribald  spirits  who  had  suffered  by  and  with  him  averred  that  his 
military  commission  was  one  in  the  Salvation  Army,  there  was  no 
daiying  that,  diplomatic  and  deprecating  to  the  last  d^ree,  Major 
Carteret  was  a  most  useful  memb^  of  the  society  which  for  a  consider- 
ation he  adorned. 

To  explain  yet  further,  the  major  owed  his  rank  to  some  obscure 
Indian  raiment,  and  according  to  his  own  account  had  seen  much 
service  in  the  Empire;  but  a  majority  in  a  Sikh  raiment  is  not  a 
lucrative  poet,  nor  is  it  one  in  which  the  undoubted  talents  of  the 
major  found  full  scope,  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  seek  the 
mother-country  as  the  pioneer  of  a  aueer  gold-mining  company,  and, 
having  found  the  work  profitable  ana  coftgenial,  reali^  that  iMs  was 
his  proper  sphere,  and  settled  in  London,  where  his  fame  spread  amone 
wealdiy  but  unpresentable  financiers,  as  purveyor  of  directors  and  soci^ 
^^  drummer''  for  tiie  stocks  of  his  employers.  His  business  found  an 
able  co-operator  in  the  person  of  his  sister,  when  she  too  forsook  her 
all — to  wit,  all  the  officers  in  Bengal — and  established  herself  in  the 
eoeey  little  house  in  Mayfair  where  we  find  her  sitting  on  this  bright 
November  morning,  in  conference  with  Major  Homer  Carteret 

Their  tactics  were  such  as  to  compel  the  admiration  of  all  who 
suffered  by  them.  The  major  and  his  sister  were  'Mevilish  good 
fellows,''  both  of  them  :  did  any  gilded  youth  desire  to  meet  any  par- 
ticular damsel  en  pdii  oomiiSy  Mrs.  Dashton  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  little  dinner,  at  which  she  and  her  brother  counted  for 
little  save  as  hosts.  During  dinner  Mrs.  Dashton,  with  some  excuse 
or  apology  for  talking  shop,  would  deftly  draw  from  the  major  a  few 
enthusiastic  words  regarding  his  last  *^  investment;"  over  the  wine  and 
the  first  cigar  the  major  generally  managed  to  re-introduce  the  subject, 
and  the  gilded  youth,  as  a  rule,  bit  at  the  bait  and  ^'  went  a  hundred" 
in  company  with  the  major,  "just  for  fun."  The  company  generally 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  unlimited  liability,  and  in  due  season  burst  with 
more  or  less  explosive  force,  and  the  migor  when  reproached  would 
express  the  most  awful  consternation,  but  "  as  a  friend  of  the  directors" 
would  manage  to  limit  the  gilded  youth's  liability  to  a  '^  few"  thousands, 
whilst  he,  poor  old  chap,  was  absolutely  ruined,  and  in  his  despair 
would  borrow  five  hundred  for  a  month  to  get  himself  on  his  feet  again. 
As  the  five  hundred  was  always  punctually  repaid,  he  always  got  it, 
and  with  it  the  commiseration  and  absolution  of  his  unconscious  victims. 
For  the  supply  of  ornamental  directors  he  had  a  fixed  ascending  scale : 
a  baronet,  so  much ;  a  baron,  so  much  ;  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis, 
a  duke,  so  much  apiece,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  title  in  the 
financial  Debrett  which  financiers  keep  locked  up  in  their  strong  boxes. 

For  her  share  in  the  proceedings  Mrs.  Dashton  charged  a  regular 
commission,  with  now  and  then  a  bonus.  At  this  moment  she  wanted 
a  bonus,  but  the  bonus  she  wanted  was  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  at 
this  moment  it  was  decidedly  inconvenient.  The  major  was  ^'  filling 
the  cast,"  to  put  it  dramatically,  of  a  company  for  the  exploitation  of 
0ome  absolutely  inaccessible  copper-mines  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  though 
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the  sjDdicate  was  wealthy,  the  major  had  nin  throogh  about  as  mooh 
^  p^ty  cash'^  as  the  coDoeni  oould  stand. 

He  was  oonsequently  ooDstrained  to  remark, — 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  be  reasonable  V* 

**  Well,  it's  yoor  own  affiur.  Homer.  If  Arlingford  doesn't  have 
this  ten  thoa,  by  Monday,  ^  up  he  goes'  at  Tattersall's  and  the  Club; 
and  that  means  the  extinction  of  Xrlingford ;  and  the  extinction  of 
Arlingford  means  the  extinction  of  the  Ararat  Mbing  Company." 

''  Bat,  hang  it  all,  he's  had  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand 
already,  and  the  company  is  beginning  to  look  into  the  accounts." 

^^  Well,  what  if  he  has?  you've  had  the  value  of  your  money. 
Without  his  house  for  bead-quarters  you'd  never  have  filled  your  board 
of  directors,  and  you  certainly  wouldn't  have  got  young  Saville,  or 
young  Midas,  to  '  go  a  hundred  for  fun,'  as  joxi  call  it  Besides,  yon 
fmui  get  this  American  Briggs.  He's  a  millionaire,  and  so  long  as 
Arlingford's  on  his  feet  you  can  always  strike  him  there.  He's  to  be 
at  this  dinner  there  to-night  to  say  good-by  to  Ooddard." 

"Goddard?" 

^^  You  argue  yourself  unknown.  Twentieth  Hussars,  Queen's  Mes- 
seng^,  most  popular  man  in  London." 

I "  Never  met  him." 

^*  No,  you  wouldn't :  he  hasn't  got  any  hundreds  ^  to  go  for  fun\" 

'^  Keep  to  business,  if  you  please." 

^'  I  am  keeping  to  business.    I  want  ten  thousand  pounds." 

^^  Well,  I  haven't  got  them,  and  can't  get  them.    There." 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know.  Ctm^t  you  borrow  it  from  Schouloff?  These 
Russian  princes  are  always  fabulously  rich." 

''  Schouloff  could  certainly  get  it  me  if  he  wanted  anything  in 
return  for  it  He  told  me  at  the  Ackerlys'  last  night  that  there  was  a 
favor  I  could  do  him ;  but  I  can't  do  him  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  work  in  three  days." 

^  Still,  you  could  try  him.    See  what  he  wants." 

^^  I  shall  certainly  do  that  this  afternoon  ;  but  it's  a  forlorn  hope." 

There  was  a  mbute's  silence,  and  then  the  brother  broke  out : 

<<  Don't  sit  saying  nothing  1    Suggest  something,  for  goodness'  sake." 

'^  I  was  just  about  to  do  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Dashton,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire.  '^  You  go  straight  into  the  city  and  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  the  money.  I'll  write  to  Schouloff  to  get  him  here  this  after- 
noon. Write  from  the  city  to  Lady  Arlingford  to  say  you  are  detained, 
but  will  come  in  after  dinner:  I'll  write  later  on  ana  say  I'm  ill,  but 
will  also  come  in  afterwards.  Meet  me  at  Arlingford's  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  before  they're  out  from  dinner  we'll  compare  notes.  I  haven't 
much  hope." 

"Nor  have  I." 

"  Well,  do  your  best,  anyhow." 

"YoubetlwiU." 

And  Major  Homer  Carteret  took  up  his  hat  and  left  the  house. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  few  lines. 
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''  Take  tiiis/'  said  she  to  the  servant  who  appeared  in  answer  to  her 
summons^  ^'  to  the  Russian  Legation,  and  wait  for  an  answer/' 

This  done,  she  walked  to  the  fire  and  held  oat  her  fingers  to  the 
blaze. 

Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  was  an  extremely  handsome  woman  in  the 
loxnrious  blonde  style  of  beauty.  Her  eight-and-twenty  years  sat 
lightly  on  her  fuzzy  brow,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Indian  climate,  and 
the  excitement  of  her  life  as  the  successive  flame  of  every  subaltern  in 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  had  left  no  trace  upon  her  r^nlar  features. 

This  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Arlingford  when 
he  visited  India  on  a  hunting-tour,  a  couple  of  years  before,  and,  un- 
mindful of  the  existence  of  his  wife  in  England,  or  perhaps  relying  on 
that  lady  for  protection  against  the  ultimate  wiles  of  the  siren,  he  had 
easily  persuaded  her  to  abandon  Bengal  for  London ;  and  in  her  secret 
soul  Emily  Dashton  cherished  a  hope,  founded  on  a  light  promise  of 
Lord  Arlingford's,  that  so  soon  as  her  ladyship  should  seek  redress  of 
her  wrongs  through  the  medium  of  the  divorce  court,  she,  Emily 
Dashton,  should  graduate  as  the  Countess  of  Arlingford  in  the  peerage 
of  England. 

Hence  her  anxiety  to  aid  his  lordship  in  the  present  strait,  hence 
her  late  conference  with  her  brother  the  major,  and  hence  her  summons 
to  Prince  Schouloff,  whose  ally  she  had  been,  off  and  on,  ever  since  her 
return  to  England. 

The  answer  to  the  latter  arrived  promptly,  and  with  a  little  sigh  of 
satisfaction  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  proceeded  to  lunch. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  POLITIGAL  OOMMISSION. 

At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  clad  in  the  most  bewitching  of 
wrappers,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  lay  curled  up  in  an  arm-chair  bdbre 
her  fire,  expectant  It  cannot  be  said  that  her  features  were  free  from 
care,  for  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  fingers  and  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
still,  she  was  more  hopeful  than  she  had  been  in  the  morning,  for  Schou- 
loff's  prompt  reply  to  her  note  and  his  obedience  to  her  summons 
pointed  to.tlie  fact  that  there  was  something  she  could  do  for  him,  and 
rrince  Schouloff's  service,  though  one  of  danger  and  intricacy,  was  ex- 
cellently well  paid. 

The  miniature  cathedral  chimes  of  the  carriage-dock  on  the  mantel- 
piece had  hardly  struck  thrice  when  Mrs.  Dashton  heard  a  hansom 
checking  its  mad  career  at  her  door,  and,  a  moment  after,  Schouloff 
entered  the  room.  She  did  not  rise,  but  extended  to  him  her  hand, 
which  the  Russian  bent  himself  reverentially  to  kiss. 

"  And  how  goes  it  with  my  charming  ally  ?"  he  b^an. 

'^  Pretty  well,  thanks.  At  this  moment  I'm  bored.  I  want  some- 
thing to  do, — something  exciting.     That's  why  I  asked  you  to  call." 

^' Ah  I  I  thought  as  much.  Well,  how  much  is  it  this  time?'^  he 
asked,  in  a  matter-of-&ct  tone  of  voice. 

*^  Ten  thousand  pounds." 
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<'DearmeI  isthatallf 

'^  That's  all  for  the  present,''  said  she,  ignoring  the  saroasm. 

"  Only  ten  thousand  pounds  T'  repeated  Prinoe  Schouloff. 

"Can  I  have  it r 

"  Well,  I  hope  so.     It  will  depend  on  yourself." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  eagerly,  "  that  there's  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  that's  worth  ten  thousand  pounds?  I  want  it  by 
Monday." 

"  If  you  will  do  what  I  want,  your  work  will  be  done  by  midnight. 
At  one  A.M.,  unless  you  fear  I  might  compromise  you  by  so  untimely 
a  call,  I  will  oome  here  and  pay  you  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  notes  or 
gold.     How  do  you  want  them?'' 

"  Don't  play  with  me,  Schouloff,"  said  the  woman,  nervously  :  "  I 
can't  bear  it     I  want  this  money  awfully  badly." 

"  I  am  not  playing.  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life.  I  heard 
that  his  lordship  needed  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  obtained  the  money 
yesterday  in  the  hope  that  you  could  earn  it." 

'*  Earn  it  I     It's  a  large  sum  I" 

'^  An  enormous  sum, — the  greatest  I  have  ever  paid  for  an  individual 
service." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  something  impossible." 

''To  a  woman  so  beautiful  and  talented  as  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton, 
nothing  should  be  impossible." 

The  woman  sat  watching  him.  She  knew  her  man,  and  the  thought 
that  the  money  was  within  her  reach  was  so  sweet  that  she  postponed 
as  far  as  possible  the  stating  of  the  condition  which  she  felt  sure  must 
shatter  her  hopes. 

"  Well,"  sne  said,  at  last,  "  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

Schouloff  became  suddenly  very  grave. 

"  Emily  Dashton,"  he  said,  "  I  know  no  Englishwoman  who  can 
work  with  your  promptitude  and  finesse.  You  have  often  served  me  in 
what  may  be  called  police-cases :  I  have  never  employed  you  in  political 
intrigue.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  commission  higher  than  any  you 
have  executed  hitherto." 

"Why  don't  you  give  it  to  Bella-Demonia?"  asked  she,  sus- 
piciously. 

"  Because  the  Baroness  Altdorff  is  at  this  moment  in  Turkey, — for 
her  health." 

"Well,  what  is  it?  I'll  do  your  commission, — whatever  it  is," 
concluded  she,  desperately. 

''  Good  !  If  you  can,  I  know  you  will ;  but  it  is  something  higher 
than  the  stealing  of  a  letter  or  the  extortion  of  a  confession.  Listen  ! 
You  are  bidden  to  a  dinner  at  Lord  Arlingford's  to-night." 

''Yes." 

"  To  meet  CSaptain  Aubyn  Groddard." 

"Yes." 

"  He  starts  by  the  night-express  from  Charing  Cross  by  Dover,  for 
Vienna,  en  rouie  for  Constantinople,  with  governmental  despatches  of 
the  highest  importance." 

"Yes,  yes.    Goon." 
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"  He  must  not  go/' 

'^  He  must  be  detained/' 

^*  And  who  is  to  detain  him  V  asked  the  woman^  with  an  expressive 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"Yoa'^ 

"Exactly/' 

"  Prince  Schouloff,  do  you  realize  what  you  have  asked?'' 

"  Do  you  realize  that  you  have  asked  for  ten  thousand  povnda  /" 

"  Do  you  know  Aubyn  Goddard  ?" 

"  By  reputation, — well/' 

"And  now  do  you  suppose  he  is  to  be  prevented  from  doing  his 

"  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea.  If  I  had,  T  should  save  ten  thousand 
pounds/' 

For  a  full  minute  the  two  sat  looking  at  each  other,  the  man 
deadly  calm,  the  woman  evidently  profoundly  agitated.  At  last  she 
spoke. 

"  If  this  is  the  price  of  the  money,  I  had  better  abandon  all  hope 
of  it.  The  thing  is  grotesquely  impossible.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  from  the  moment  lie  leaves  Arlingford's  till  he  enters  the 
train  at  Calais  he  will  be  watched  by  armed  men.  How  can  he  be 
stopped  ?" 

"  He  cannot  be  stopped.  Besides,  I  do  not  want  him  stopped, — 
onlv  detained :  till  to-morrow  morning  will  be  su£5cient  The  delay 
of  his  despatches  for  a  few  hours  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Force  is  out 
of  the  question :  he  must  not  start" 

"  And  you  expect  me  to  prevent  him, — to  keep  him  in  London  ?" 

"You  knew  him  in  India,  did  you  not?" 

"  Yes /'  answered  the  woman,  with  a  flush,  "  but  that  was  all 
over  years  ago.  I  have  no  more  power  over  him  than — ^than  you 
have." 

"  Well,"  said  Schouloff,  looking  at  his  watch,  "  I  must  go.  It  is 
four  o'clock.  Between  this  and  midnight  a  woman  like  yon  might 
wreck  an  empire.  Think  it  over:  do  not  throw  down  your  cards 
before  you  have  played  a  single  one.  I  dine  at  the  Duke's  to-night : 
at  ten  I  shall  drop  in  at  the  Arlingfords'.  At  eleven  you  will  put 
your  scheme,  whatever  it  may  be,  into  operation.  At  twelve  the  mail 
will  go  without  the  Queen's  Messenger, — I  hope.  And  at  one  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you  with  ten  thousand  pounds, — ^I  hope. 
Now,  au  pkmir  and  d  btent6tJ^ 

And  before  Mrs.  Dashton  could  say  another  word  he  had  left  the 
room.  As  the  rattle  of  his  cab-wheels  died  away  in  the  distance, 
Mrs.  Dashton  dropped  into  her  chair,  and  lay  there  motionless^  her 
eyes  fastened  on  the  wall  before  her. 
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OHAFTEB   in. 

OAFTAIK  AUBTN  GODDABD. 

It  was  nine  o'dook. 

Id  the  drawing-room  of  Arlingford  House,  Piooadillji  Mrs. 
Atdley  Dashton  sat  in  a  low  arm-ofaair  before  the  fire  in  much  the 
same  attitude  as  we  left  her  at  her  own  house  in  Mayfair.  The  lights 
were  turned  low,  but  the  butler  was  making  a  tour  of  the  room,  turn- 
ing them  up  one  by  one, 

"  Dinner  is  not  over  yet,  Cookson?"  remarked  she. 

"  Not  yet,  ma'am.     Dinner  was  late.*' 

"  When  Major  Carteret  arrives,  show  him  in  here.^ 

"Yes,  ma'am.'' 

To  judge  by  the  expreasion  on  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton's  face,  her 
plans  had  not  under«)ne  any  simplification  since  the  afternoon,  and 
she  had  evidently  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  save  to  await  developments  from  external  sources.  It  was 
therefore  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  anticipation  that  she  rose  and  moved 
towards  the  door  as  Cookson  a  few  moments  later  drew  aside  the  por- 
tieres, announcing, — 

''  Major  Carteret" 

"  How  late  you  are !"  she  exclaimed,  hurriedly.  "  I  b^n  to  be 
afraid  that  you  wouldn't  get  here  before  dinner  was  over ?' 

'^  What  I  doubt  met  And  after  so  much  devotion  to  the  cause, — 
after  for^oine  a  charming  dinner  here  and  rushing  through  my  solitary 
one  at  the  Cluo  on  purpose  to  serve  you  ?    Really,  mj  dear  child ^ 

"  You're  too  civil  to  have  any  ^ood  news,"  interrupted  she.  "  Keep 
your  society  manner  for  Lady  Arhngford.  You're  only  truthful  when 
you're  disagreeable.  Be  disagreeable  now;  for  I  want  the  truth. 
Have  you  Men  able  to  raise  the  money?" 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  it  was  impossible." 

«  Well,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  There's  only  SchoulofT  left.  I  saw  him  this 
afternoon,  and  he  hinted  that  you  could  be  of  service  to  him.  I  sup- 
pose you've  seen  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him." 

^  And  can  he  help  us  ?" 

"Yes,  if '' 

^If!  Good  God  I  listen  to  her  I  As  thoueh  there  could  be  any 
*  if ' !    Of  course  you'll  do  what  he  wants.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Captain  Goddard  leaves  to-night  for  Vienna  with  despatches ^" 

"  Well,  what  has  it  to  do  with  Aimf 

•'  Schouloff  wants  him  detained.     Thaf  s  all." 

«0A/" 

The  tone  of  Major  Carteret's  exclamation  spoke  volumes. 

"I'm  getting  bored  with  this  Goddard,"  said  he,  aft«r  a  pause. 

"  Of  course  1  regret  that,"  said  she,  "  but  he's  an  old  sweetheart 
of  Alice  Arlingford's,  I  think.  That  should  make  him  interesting  to 
you." 
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^^ndeedl    Whyf 

'^  Because  70U  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  that  yon 
mighty  by  the  employment  of  much  strat^y^  induce  Lady  Arlingford  to 
care  for  yon  or  compromise  herself.  You  have  not  succeeded,  nor  are 
vou  likely  to  succeed.  Tou  are  not  her  *  form/  even  did  she  intend  to 
be  so  charming  as  to  give  her  husband  cause  for  alarm, — which  does 
not,  I  grieve  to  say,  seem  likely.  You  forced  your  entrie  here  by 
lending  Jack  Arlingford  money.  Well,  you  are  here.  What  advantage 
have  you  gained?*' 

"  You  are  delightfully  frank,— I  mi^ht  almoAt  say  rude.     Why  V^ 

"  Because  you're  no  use  to  me :  so  why  should  I  be  dvil  V' 

"  An  admirable  reason ;  but  you  might  reflect '' 

At  this  juncture  Cookson  the  butler  entered,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  colloquy  by  sayine  to  Carteret, — 

*^  His  lordship  desires  to  know  if  you  will  join  them  in  the  dining- 
room.'' 

"  Oh  I  very  well,"  replied  Carteret     "  Yes."    And  he  went. 

"  Who's  here,  Cookson?"  said  Mrs.  Dashton  when  he  had  gone. 

'^Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Briggs,  an  American  gentleman,  ma'am, 
Master— erghem  I — Mr.  Charles  Middleton,  and  Miss  Middleton." 

''Is  that  all?  W^hat  made  dinner  late?"  asked  Mrs.  Dashton,  in 
quick  alarm. 

''  They  were  waiting  for  a  gentleman  who  sent  a  note  at  the  last 
moment,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?" 

"  I  think  it  was " 

"  Captain  Goddard." 

A  footman  made  the  announcement,  cutting  his  superior  short  as 
Captain  Groddard  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Dashton  had  resumed  her 
seat  before  the  fire,  and  the  new-comer  did  not  notice  her. 

"  Not  quite  finished  dinner  yet,  sir,"  said  the  butler.  "  Would  you 
like  to  go  into  the  dining-room  ?" 

"  Thanks,  no.     I'll  wait  here." 

'*  And  I'll  keep  you  company  I" 

The  words  were  snoken  by  Mrs.  Dashton,  who  turned  as  she  spoke 
and  held  out  her  hand.  Seeing  her,  Groddard  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  surprise. 

"Hullo,  Dasheyl"  he  cried.  "How  are  you,  old  lady?  How 
stunning  you  look  I     Egad !  and  deadly  respectable,  too, — for  you." 

"  Hold  your  tongue.  We're  not  in  India  now ;  and  please  remem- 
ber it's  something  like  seven  or  eight  years  since  we  met  there." 

"But " 

"  Don't  I  Don't  look  at  me  and  say  it's  impossible  to  remember 
seven  or  eight  years.  I'll  take  all  your  compliments  for  granted, — 
and  I'll  take  a  little  discretion  and  prudence  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
please.    Do  you  understand  me,  Chptain  Groddard  ?" 

"Perfectly,  Mrs.  Dashton,"  replied  he,  gravely.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  and  then  he  addea,  with  a  quick  intonation  of  sud- 
denly-aroused suspicion  in  his  voice, — 

"  What  are  you  doii^  here?" 
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'^  In  England  V^  queried  ehe^  meeting  bis  tone  with  one  of  snbdaed 
defianoe. 

'^  No :  in  this  booae/^ 

*^Ohl  onaviflit'^ 

"Whose  invitation  r 

"Whose  business r 

"Thatdq)ends,'' 

"On  whatr 

"Onyon^'' 

"Not  on  your 

**  That  also  depends." 

The  little  oolloouy  was  made  with  laconic  rapidity.  As  silence 
reigned  again,  Mrs.  I)ashton  eyed  her  opponent  keenly,  as  if  measuring 
their  respective  strengths.  Finally,  seeming  to  satisfy  herself  of  her 
own  inferiority,  she  resumed,  in  an  altered  tone, — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  know  T^ 

"  How  you  got  into  this  house.'^ 

"  By  Lord  Arlingford's  invitation." 

"So  I  thought r 

The  woman  bit  her  lip. 

"  Well,  next?"  she  asked,  containing  herself  with  an  effort 
"  How  long  have  you  known  Lady  Arlingford  f '  was  Gkxldard's 
next  question. 

"  Since  I  arrived  in  England  from  Nice." 

"  So  I  supposed !    How  long  is  that  ?" 

"  About  two  months." 

"  How  do  you  like  her?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  haven't  thought" 

"  How  does  she  like  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  haven't  cared.    How  does  she  like  y<m/" 

"Well,  I  hope." 

"  Qood !  I'm  ^lad  to  find  some  one  she  does  care  for." 

"You  don't  like  Lady  Arlingford  as  well  as  her  husband,  do 

Mrs.  Dashton  rose  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  I'm  getting  a  little  tired  of  your  questions,"  she  said,  petulantly. 
" Tell  me  plainly,  is  it '  Pax'  between  us?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  behave  yourself.  Now  look  here,  Dashey,"  he  con- 
tinued, frankly,  "  it's  a  rough  thing  to  hurt  a  woman's  feelings,  and 
I  hate  to  be  hard  on  vou,  but  Lady  Arlingford  is  my  cousin,  and  a 
dear  friend  into  the  bargain,  and — and — well,  hang  it  I  you've  no 
right  here  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and  if  you  give  me  cause  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  drop  her  a  hint,  and  then  most  likely  she'll " 

"  Do  as  her  husband  bids  her, — as  all  dutiful  and  obedient  wives 
should  I" 

"  Oh  I"  The  intonation  which  Ooddard  threw  into  the  ejaculation 
was  unmistakable. 

"  JEcoctfy,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton,  as  if  in  reply.     "  It  m  ^  Pax,'  isn't 

^it?    Let  us  forget,  forgive,  and  shake  hands  over  it.     I'm  not  going 

to  stay  long :  I  go  abroad  in  less  than  a  month :  so  you  needn't  be 
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alarmed  on  Lady  Arlingford's  aooonnt  I  must  have  a  pleasant  life, 
if  I  die  for  it,  and  if  L^dy  Arlingford  won't  ask  me  to  ner  honee^ — 
why.  Lord  Arlingford  must, — ^thaPs  all.  I'm  very  little  in  Enffland^ 
but  to  keep  my  Continental  friends  going  I  must  have  a  good  nonse 
in  London  at  my  back/' 

'^  Do  your  Continental  fnends  care  much  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  do, — Prince  Schouloff,  for  instance,  who  entertains 
so  charmingly,  whose  yacht,  opera-boxes,  villas  everywhere,  are  always 
at  my  disposal.  He  sees  me  here ;  he  likes  to  come  to  Lord  Arling- 
ford's  informal  little  «itherings  after  his  stately  dinners  and  ceremo- 
nials. For  Arlingfora's  little  parties  are  not  particularly  ceremoniouS| 
are  they?" 

"  Well, — erghem  I — ^you're  here,  aren't  you,  old  lady?  so  you  ought 
to  know." 

He  spoke  lightly,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  thinking,  *^  Poor  Alice  I 
I  wonder  how  1  can  help  her."  What  Mrs.  Dashton  would  have 
answered  remains  un  invented ;  for  at  that  moment  a  rattle  of  the  rings 
of  the  portieres  announced  the  arrival  from  the  dinbg-room  of  Lady 
Arlingford  and  Miss  Kitty  Middleton. 

The  Countess  of  Arlingford,  rapidly  taking  in  the  pair  that  rose  as 
she  entered,  bowed  icily  as  she  greeted  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton,  who  re- 
turned her  bow  with  something  of  defiance  in  the  eesture  of  her  head. 
The  enmity  of  the  two  women  was  obvious  to  the  merest  observer. 
Tumine  to  Groddard,  however,  her  manner  entirely  changed. 

"  Ah,  Aubyn  I"  she  exclaimed,  **  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  I  What 
a  long  while  it  seems  since  you  went  away  I  x  ou  remember  Kitty,  of 
course,  and — Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton — Captain " 

^'  Captain  Gkddard  and  I  have  met  before,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton, 
with  a  smile,  ''and  we  have  just  been  re-oementine  our  friendship." 

Ooddard  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  gold-headed  Kitty,  who  stood 
staring  at  him,  and  then  said, — 

**  Kitty,  kiss  your  old  pal  at  once  F' 

"  Let  me  see,"  mused  Kitty :  "  what  is  it  the  Yankee  says  ?  Oh, 
yes  I  Why,  cert'nly."  And  with  much  deliberation  Miss  Middleton 
proceeded  to  kiss  the  handsome  Queen's  Messenger. 

•*Kittjr,"  said  Lady  Arlingford,  **do  be  more  careful — before 
strangers." 

**  Oh,"  replied  the  girl,  turning  saucily  with  her  arms  still  round 
Ooddard's  neck, ''  Mrs.  Dashton  won't  be  scared  at  a  kiss — more  or 
less,"  she  added  in  Gkxldard's  ear. 

''So  you're  as  wild  as  ever?"  said  the  latter,  who  was  suffering 
from  mingled  amusement  and  embarrassment 

"Worse  a  great  deal,"  put  in  Lady  Arlingford.  "If  you  could 
have  heard  her  at  dinner ^" 

"  Well,"  explained  Kitty,  "you  wanted  some  one  to  wake  you  up. 
You  looked  like  a  block  of  marble,  and  you  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  being  so  disreputable  a  person.  What  do  you  suppose 
I  asked  the  Yankee,  Aubyn  ?" 

"  Something  more  awful  than  usual,  or  vou  would  not  be  so  much 
amused.    Qo  on :  I'm  ready  to  be  shocked.'' 
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^*  I  pot  on  my  most  serious  face  and  asked  what  he  did  when  he 
found  a  more  than  usaally  high  mantel-piece.  He  looked  puzzled,  and 
waited  for  an  explanation :  so  I  explained  by  asking  if,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  stood  on  his  head,  so  as  to  get  his  feet  up,  in  the  national 
attitude." 

"What  did  he  dor 

"Sold  me  dead.  Instead  of  bemg  a  bit  amazed  or  amused,  he 
said, '  Is  that  out  of  Pwnohr '' 

"  Poor  Kitty  I  how  crushing  V' 

"  Never  mind.  I  shall  survive  the  blow,  and  come  up  smiling  for 
the  second  round.  Til  eet  Mrs.  Dashton  to  tell  me  about  Prince 
SchouloflTs  adventures  and  crimes.  I'm  always  so  interested  in  any  one 
with  a  Russian  name, — sort  of  blood-curdling,  isn't  it?  You'll  tell  me 
of  the  beautiful  murders  he's  committed,  won't  you,  Mrs.  Dashton  ? 
It'll  cheer  me  up." 

"  If  the  prince  heard  you,"  said  Lady  Arlingford,  with  a  smile, 
"you  would  probably  be  sent  to  Siberia  for  life." 

"Who  is  your  Russian  curiosity  you're  so  keen  about?"  asked 
Groddard. 

"  Prince  Schouloff,  the  Russian  plenipotentiary.  You  know  him, 
surely?" 

"  I  know  of  him.  An  unprincipled  scoundrel,  from  all  accounts, — 
utterly  unscrupulous, — a  relentless,  indomitable  autocrat ;  in  short,  a 
thoroughly  typical  diplomat,  who  bears  the  reputation  of  uninterrupted 
success  in  bis  career  by  never  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion. 
There's  a  hearsay  description  for  you." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton,  "  his  days  of  success  are  num- 
bered now  J' 

"  And  who  is  the  conqueror  ?" 

"  Whv,  Bella-Demonia." 

"  And  who's  Bel  la-Demon  ia?"  pursued  Gkxldard. 

"  Oh,  come  on,  Mrs.  Dashton,"  broke  in  Kitty.  "  You  can  tell  him 
about  Bella-Demonia  presently." 

"  You  should  not  bore  Mrs.  Dashton,  Kitty,"  said  Lady  Arling- 
ford. 

"  Don't  mind  her,  Mrs.  Dashton,"  said  the  young  woman,  drawing 
her  victim  towards  the  billianl-room,  that  was  separated  from  the 
drawing-room  by  heavy  curtains.  "  You  got  to  where  the  two  spies 
crept  out  from  the  window-curtains,  their  daggers  gleaming ! — Eeeh  I" 

Kitty  Middleton's  sentence  closed  with  a  scream.  She  had  run  into 
Cookson,  who  at  that  moment  entered  through  the  curtains  with  coffee. 
Recovering  herself,  however,  she  took  her  cup  and  disappeared  with 
Mrs.  Dashton. 

Left  alone  with  Goddard,  Lady  Arlingford  seated  herself  by  his 
side,  saving,  as  she  did  so, — 

"  How  long  it  seems  since  you  went  to  India  I  And  by  what  a 
Strang  collection  of  accidents  it  is  that  we  have  never  met  since  I" 

"Do  you  remember  the  day  I  left ?"  said  he,  in  reply.     "  We  were 
dreadful  spoons,  weren't  we?    Ah,  I  little  thought  then  that  I  should 
come  back  to  find  you  had  forgotten  your  first  sweetheart  I" 
Vol.  XLIII.— 28 
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"  How  do  you  know '' 

**  That  I  was  your  first  ?  Why,  yon  were  only  three  years  old  when 
we  met.'* 

"  Well,  how  do  you  know  I  have  forgotten  ?  Bat,  seriously,  you 
were  in  hopes  of  getting  into  active  service.  I  heard  General  Saville 
say  something  of  your  getting  a  command.     Is  that  truey* 

'^  Partly.  I  expect  to  get  an  appointment  that  may  lead  to  a  com- 
mand. General  SaviUe's  awfully  fond  of  me, — dear  old  chap  I  He^d 
do  anything  for  me,  and  he  has  great  influence  at  head-quarters.*' 

"  Of  course  your  knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  will  help  your 
promotion.'* 

''  Well,  yes,  to  a  certain  extent  I  must  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
active  service  as  my  greatest  luck.  I  can  say  it  to  you,  Alice :  I  feel 
that  if  the  chance  comes  I  can  make  a  career,  and  my  chance  has  come, 
I  think.  The  mission  on  which  I  start  to-night  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Vital  issues  depend  on  the  prompt  delivery  of  my  de- 
spatches :  the  loss  of  an  hour  might  prove  fatal  to  their  effect.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  carry  through  to-night's  job  satisfactorily,  as  it  will 
be  my  last  service  before  retiring," 

^'  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  shall  hate  to  see  you  leave  for  Afghan- 
istan." 

"  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  how  tired  I  am  of  being  a  toy  soldier. 
I'm  only  a  sort  of  postman,  after  all  1" 

"  Nice  thing  for  a  Queen's  Messenger  to  say  1" 

"  Well,  denuded  of  the  swagger,  it's  much  the  same.  I  carry  de- 
spatches ;  so  does  the  postman.  He  works  harder  and  gets  worse  paid, 
— that's  all.  There  has  been  one  thing  about  it  lately,  however, — an 
adventure  that  interested  me  immensely,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  see  the  end  of  it,  but  I  shall  probably  be  prevented  by  this  very 
stroke  of  good  luck.  And  I'm  just  disappointed.  Human  nature, 
you  know " 

*'  An  adventure?    Tell  me  about  it." 

"  I  will.  This  last  August,  waiting  in  Vienna  for  despatches,  I 
went  to  a  masouerade,  and,  after  having  been  thoroughly  bored  by  the 
usual  round  of  stupidity,  was  just  leaving,  when  a  woman  who  I  had 
noticed  was  being  followed  and  annoyed  by  a  man  put  herself  under 
my  escort  to  regain  her  carriage  unmolested.  The  voice  was  unmis- 
takably gentle:  no  one,  even  in  that  questionable  place,  could  have 
presumed  to  be  impertinent  to  her.  Tou  felt  at  once  that  she  feared  no 
insult :  even  in  asking  a  service  she  had  the  air  of  conferring  a  favor. 
The  charm  of  this  confidence  in  herself  and  in  me  was  so  profound 
that  I  forgot  everything  else  and  could  only  speculate  on  the  mystery. 
She  hurried  me  forward  till  we  reached  a  siae-aoor  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  lonely  street,  apparently  far  from  the  general  entrance.  Here  a 
brougham  was  waiting.  She  jumped  in.  Aehast  at  the  thought  that 
the  adventure  was  to  end  there  and  then,  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
see  her  again.  In  reply  she  made  me  promise  to  ask  no  Questions  of 
OT  about  her,  and  then,  eiving  me  an  invitation  to  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing day,  said,  '  (Jood-nignt,  and  many  thanks.  Captain  Aubyn 
GoddardI'" 
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"  She  knew  you  I    Who  was  she  f^ 

"  To  this  moment  I  have  not  the  vaguest  idea,  beyond  that  she  is 
called  the  Baroness  Altdorff.  By  the  time  I  had  read  her  name  and 
address  on  the  card  she  had  given  me,  her  brougham  was  out  of 
sight'' 

^^  You  take  away  my  breath.  It  is  fascinating;  but  I  suppose  I 
need  ask  no  more  ?'' 

*^  You  are  mistaken.  Equivocal  as  the  adventure  appears  in  the 
beginning,  to  the  end  I  can  tell  you  every  detail.'' 

*'Did  you  go  to  breakfast?  But  of  course  you  did.  What  a 
question  I" 

*^  The  address  was  in  the  suburbs.  I  found  a  little  hoase  hidden 
in  a  garden  that  at  first  appeared  deserted,  but  at  the  appointed  time  I 
was  admitted  at  once.  A  simplicity  and  elegance  that  bespoke  the 
owner  pervaded  this  charming  nest.  The  whole  place  was  a  dumb 
repudiation  of  the  feverish  adventure  of  the  night  before, — all  was 
such  rattling '  good  form ;'  there  was  that  crisp,  get-up-early  appearance 
which  boded  more  the  advent  of  a  healthy  English  girl  in  her  spotless 
cafis  and  collar  than  of  my  heroine,  whose  entrance  put  an  end  to  my 
reflections.  She  was  quite  unknown  to  me.  I  will  spare  you  all 
description.  The  confidence  that  had  been  her  chief  attraction  the 
night  before  saved  a  world  of  awkwardness.  She  had  a  strange 
charm,  and,  intelligent  and  often  profound  as  her  conversation  on 
current  events  was,  I  give  you  my  word  I  entirely  forgot  that 
I  had  never  seen  her  tefore.  It  seemed  as  though  we  were  old 
friends." 

"  What  was  she  like  ?    Very  beautiful  f' 

"I  really  don't  know." 

'*  What  an  absurd  answer !" 

"  But  I  mean  it  I  don't  know  if  she  is  what  is  called  beautiful ; 
I  don't  know  if  she  is  what  I  thought  beautiful.  I  only  know  that 
that  is  a  point  one  ignores  in  her  presence.  I  doubt  if  any  one  could 
describe  her  after  seeing  her." 

Lady  Arlingford  smiled. 

'*  You  have  described  her,  by  not  being  able  to  describe  her,"  she 
said. 

Aubyn  Goddard  colored. 

"  My  dear  Alice,"  said  he,  *'  you  show  me  I've  been  making  an 
awful  fool  of  myself." 

"  Aubyn,"  returned  the  woman,  earnestly,  "  the  love  of  a  man  is 
not  foolish,  in  my  eyes." 

He  started. 

'*  Love?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  love  I"  she  replied. 

A  dead  silence  fell  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
A  aAME  OF  6cart6. 

It  was  broken  'by  the  sound  of  a  boyish  voice  exclaiming  behind 
theniy — 

"  Hullo,  Goddard  I  you  back  again  ?  I  heard  my  governor  say  you 
were  going  to  Afghanistan.  Is  it  true?  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you.'* 
Charh'e  Middleton  had  just  entered  the  room. 

"  I  hope  it's  true/'  replied  Groddard,  pleasantly,  "  I  think  so.  Are 
you  going  into  the  service  ?" 

"No.  The  mater  always  b^ins  to  cry  when  any  one  says 
'soldier,'  and  a  fellow  can't  make  his  mother  cry,  can  he? — beastly 
bad  form.  Where's  my  beastly  sister?  She's  always  in  the  way 
when  one  doesn't  want  her.  The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Dashton,  and — well,  catch  Kitty  giving  a  fellow  a  chance ! — not  she. 
Deuced  fine  woman,  Mrs.  Dashton,  ain°t  she?  I  say,  has  she  got  any 
Mr.  Dashton  ?" 

"  The  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  quoted  God- 
dard, a  quaint  look  coming  into  his  eyes.  ''You  take  my  advice, 
Charlie,  and  give  Mrs.  Dashton  a  wide  birtli." 

"  Well,  I  think  a  good  many  people  are  a  good  deal  too  hard  on 
her.  She's  a  woman  not  easily  understood.  Now,  I  do  understand  her," 
said  Charlie,  with  the  superiority  of  his  seventeen  years. 

"  Come  and  talk  to  your  May  Queen,  Charlie,"  called  Kitty  from 
the  door  of  the  billiard-room  at  this  point. 

"  Oh,  you  I  vulgar  b^gar,"  ejaculated  Charlie,  coloring  helplessly. 
"  There's  a  sister  for  a  man  to  have  I" 

"Come  to  its  May  Queen,  mother's  darling,"  reiterated  Kitty, 
laughing  herself  into  the  room.  "  You  didn't  know  Charlie  was  his 
mother's  darling,  did  you?  His  mother  ought  to  have  heard  him 
calling  Mrs.  Dashton  the  May  Queen." 

At  this  point  Charlie  Middleton's  overtaxed  forbearance  became  too 
much  for  him :  he  made  a  wild  rush  for  his  escaping  sister  which  took 
them  both  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  a  good  girl  that  is,"  said  Lady  Arlingford,  "  in  spite  of  her 
wild  tongue  I     I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  her." 

"  Is  it  true  that  she's  to  marry  Dick  Saville  ?" 

"Yes:  they  were  made  for  each  other;  but  I  shall  miss  her  sadly. 
She  is  alwayB  ready  with  a  cheery  word  to  dispel  the  very  worst  attack 
of  blues.     My  life  would  be  much  worse  without  her." 

"Worse?" 

"  I — I  mean — I  meant  to  say  I  don't  make  friends  quickly  :  you 
know  I  am  not  what  the  French  call  *'  expansive,'  and  as  one  gets 
older " 

Goddard  had  been  watching  her  color  come  and  go  as  she  strove  to 
retrieve  her  slip  of  the  tongue,  and  now  he  interrupted  her  gravely. 

"  Alice,"  said  he,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  You  are  not  like 
your  old  self.  We  were  boy  and  girl  together  for  as  long  as  we  can 
remember;  friendship  and  affection  like  ours  do  not  fade  with  the 
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jears  that  pass  as  by, — no,  dear^ — and  my  affection  for  yoa  tells  me 
more  than  1  dreaded  to  hear.  I  have  kept  silent  long  enough, — too 
longy  it  may  be.  Vague  rumors  have  reached  me,  which  I  have  not 
heeded,  thinking  that  you  would  speak  if  there  was  aught  to  say. 
TeU  me,  what  is  your  trouble?*' 

"  Trouble  ?     Why,  what  an  alarmist  you  are  I'' 

**  That  is  no  answer.  Look  here,  Alice :  I  am  going  away  to-night, 
possibly  for  months,  and  I  must  come  straight  to  the  point  We  will 
speak  plainly.  It  is  no  use  pretending  not  to  know  what  the  world 
sajrs  of  Arlingford.  The  world  is  not  always— or  often — right ;  but — 
what  is  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  doing  here?  why  do  you  admit  her?" 

"  I — my  dear  Aubyn,  you  know  very  little  of  Jack  Arlingford,  to 
ask  me  such  a  question.  He  invites  his  own  friends,  and  Mrs.  £>ashton 
is  one  of  them.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"No,  we  will  talk  of  nothing  else.  I  want  to  hear  something 
of  your  life  since  your  marriage.  In  all  your  letters  you  have  been 
strangely  reticent  on  this  subject.  Lots  of  gossip,  but  not  a  word  of 
yourself.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  man  whose  relationship  to  you  gives 
him  a  right  to  question  your  husband." 

"  A  right  I  My  dear  boy,  you  are  so  impetuous.  If  I  do  not 
complain,  why  should  you?  Why  insist  on  pursuing  an  unpleasant 
subject  ?    Do  you  not  see  I  am  content  ?    I  made  a  mistake,  that's  all." 

"  That's  all  I  When  I  heard  of  your  marriage — I  was  in  Calcutta 
at  the  time — I  wondered  how  your  puritanical  mother's  consent  had 
been  won.  Everybody  knew  Jack  Arlingford's  past.  It  would  not 
have  been  telling  tales  out  of  school,  in  his  case,  and  I  wished  that  at 
that  time  I  could  have  been  in  London.  When  I  came  home  soon 
after,  you  seemed  happy,  and — and — I  think  I  must  have  been  a  fool 
not  to  look  deeper  into  my  old  play-fellow's  heart." 

"  And  if  there  was  no  heart  to  search  ?" 

"Ah  I  but  how  you  are  changed !  You  will  not  complain, you  are 
too  brave,  and  I  was  wrong  to  ask  what  you  desire  should  remain 
unasked.  Forgive  me ;  I'm  a  blundering  soldier ;  but  remember,  dear, 
I'm  always  your  friend,  and  if  you  can  ever  break  the  ice  that  binds 
your  confidence,  count  on  me.     Count  on  me,  dear,  to  the  last." 

For  an  instant  Lady  Arlingford's  lips  trembled;  then,  breaking 
down,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  why  has  Grod  so  punished  me  ?"  she  murmured.  "  I  thought 
I  was  stronger.'^ 

"  Now  I  have  made  you  cry !  Don't  give  way,"  said  Qoddard, 
helplessly.     "  What  have  I  said  ?" 

"  Not  you, — not  you,"  answered  the  woman.  "  I  thought  I  was 
hardened ;  but — if  you  only  knew  what  my  life  has  been." 

"Won't  you  tell  me?  Perhaps  you  think  things  are  worse  than 
they  really  are." 

"  Think/  There  w  nothing  worse  than  my  life.  God  never  con- 
demned a  creature  to  misery  more  deep  than  mine.  But  come !  forget 
what  I  have  said.  Don't  be  frightened ;  you  see  I  am  unstrung.  I 
am  not  ill,  but  I  think  it  is  good  to  unburden  my  heart :  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  confide  in  you.    But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  never  to  speak 
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of  my  trouble :  I  have  no  patience  with  women  who  have  but  one 
idea  of  relief, — ^the  divorce  court.  I  would  sooner  die  than  show  the 
world  my  sorrow." 

''  You  may  carry  that  reticence  too  far.  I  would  stake  mj  life  you 
are  not  to  blame." 

"You  might  hold  me  blameless.  You  know  me,  have  known  me 
all  my  life.  But  can  you  say  to  the  world,  ^  Here  is  a  girl,  brought  up 
by  a  good  simple  mother  in  the  simple  faith  of  marry,  love,  and  obey  your 
husband, — an  honest,  uninteresting  creed  that  thousands  of  women  live 
up  to.  This  ^irl  is  married  to  ''  a  man  of  the  world."  She  is  full  of 
belief  in  the  noly  bond;  her  illusions  are  unbroken,  and  her  faiths 
supreme.  One  by  one  they  snap,  as  all  in  her  finds  no  response  in  him. 
She  fades  and  withers.  The  world  asks,  "What  is  his  crime?"  It 
seeks  a  crime  punishable  by  law,  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  his  presence 
were  not  crime  enough !'  Oh,  the  curse  of  our  false,  worldly  society, 
which  demands  position  at  any  cost,  which  admits  a  man  with  any  past, 
nor  inquires  further  than  his  title  I  ^Her  ladyship^  makes  up  for  all 
shortcomings.  Of  this  is  the  world  created  by  Fashion,  but  it  is  not 
the  world  created  by  God." 

"  Poor  girl  I  poor  girl  I  what  can  I  say  ?    How  can  I  advise  you  ?" 

"  There  is  no  advice  I  could  take, — for  the  child's  sake.  My  poor 
little  girl  would  be  the  worst  sufferer.  How  can  I  brand  the  father 
without  branding  the  child  ?  For  her  sake  I  will  endure ;  but  it  is 
almost  beyond  endurance.  I  have  told  you  so  much  that  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  the  last  infamy.  I  missed  my  pearl  necklace  some  days 
ago.  The  same  evening,  that  woman,  who  was  going  to  the  theatre 
with  us,  was  standing  in  front  of  that  glass  as  I  came  into  the  room. 
As  she  saw  me  she  hastily  unclasped  something  from  her  neck.  My 
heart  stood  still ;  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  I  am  convinced  she  had  my 
necklace !" 

"  You  do  not  think  she  stole  it !" 

"  Not  for  a  moment     He  gave  it  her." 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man,  no  matter  how  bad,  could  be  so 
lost  to  shame  as  to  offer  any  woman  such  an  insult  I" 

In  the  excitement  under  which  they  both  labored,  neither  had 
heard  a  slight  movement  beyond  the  curtains  of  the  billiard-room. 
Unperceived  by  them,  Mrs.  Dashton  had  been  about  to  enter  the  room, 
when  the  instinct  of  her  class  bade  her  listen.  She  was  eagerly  drink- 
ing in  the  whole  conversation. 

"  I  am  710^  mistaken,"  resumed  the  countess.  "  My  shame  comes 
to  me  a  thousand  times  over  as  I  speak  of  it  How  I  have  endured 
that  woman's  presence  so  long  I  do  not  know.  Do  you  think  because 
I  look  passionless  that  I  do  not  feel,  that  I  cannot  see,  the  scarce-con- 
cealed sneers  of  the  women,  the  open,  half-proffered  pity  of  the  men 
around  me?  I  have  borne  it  all  till  now ;  but  the  end  has  come,  and 
if  my  suspicion  about  the  necklace  should  prove  correct ^" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Goddard,  eagerly,  "sometimes  a  momentary 
impulse  may  determine  what  has  been  a  long  and  weary  struggle ;  and 
should  such  an  impulse  come  to  you,  do  not  hesitate  to  command  me. 
There  is  nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  you !" 
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"Booohr 

*^  GhxklDess  I  how  yon  startled  me  P' 

The  speakers  were  Kitty  Middleton  and  Mrs.  Dashton.  The  for- 
mer had  oome  ranniDg  in  through  the  billiard-room,  and  had  seized  the 
latter  round  the  waist  as  she  oame. 

**  V\\  lay  an  even  tenner/^  said  the  girl,  cheerily,  as  they  entered  to- 

Sther,  *'  that  Mrs.  Dashton's  been  listening.    Ton  know  the  proverb  ? 
ow  do  you  come  out,  Mrs.  Dashton  ?'' 

**  Kitty,  you're  too  bad  I"  expostulated  Lady  Arlingford.  ^'  I  hope 
Mrs.  Dashton  will  excuse  you.'' 

^'  Of  course  she  will,"  returned  Kitty.  ^'  I've  eot  a  capital  story  to 
tell  her  while  we  put  our  hair  straight  and  powder  our  noses.  It's 
mildly  improper.    Come  aloog.    The  men  are  coming  in." 

And  before  Mrs.  Dashton  could  say  a  word,  she  nad  been  whisked 
OQt  of  the  room  again. 

At  this  moment  there  ^tered  from  the  dining-room,  lauehing  and 
talking  together,  Lord  Arlingford,  Major  Carteret^  and  Mr.  Cmcinnatus 
Q.  Briggs. 

'^  Ah,  Goddard  I  glad  to  see  you  again,"  said  his  lordship,  shaking 
Gk)ddard  by  the  hand.  "  Sorry  you  were  detained.  Major  Carteret, 
Captain  Gloddard — Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs  will  be  glaa  to  ask  you 
some  questions  about  Berlin  that  I  couldn't  answer.  I  know  you  can. 
He  is  doing  Europe;  and  I  tell  him  no  one  is  better  able  than  you  to 
give  him  the  information  he  seeks." 

"  Only  too  happy,"  replied  Gkxldard,  bowing.  "  I  fancy  I  knew  a 
brother  of  yours,  Mr.  Briggs.  He  was  painting  at  Leipsio — Horace 
I  think  his  name  was.     Am  I  right?" 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Briggs.  "  He  often  spoke  of  you,  and  he  gave 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  which  your  absence  from  Ix)ndon  has  pre- 
vented my  using." 

'^  I  need  not  say,  command  me.  I  am,  unfortunately,  obliged  to 
leave  town  to-night,  on  urgent  business;  but  I  hope  to  be  back  in 
about  a  fortnight  Come  and  have  a  chat  then  and  tell  me  what  I 
can  do." 

*^  Thank  you.     I  shall  come  with  pleasure." 

Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Bri^s  was  a  most  disappointing  American, 
— that  is,  from  the  English  point  of  view  of  Kitty  Middleton.  His 
clear-cut  face  was  innocent  of  goatee,  his  clothes,  though  of  Gothamite 
origin,  fitted  him  with  a  precision  worthy  of  Saville  Bow  or  Conduit 
Street,  his  full  deep  voice  was  guiltless  of  the  least  suspicion  of  twang, 
he  neither  hazarded  '^  guesses  on  subjects  under  discussion  nor  spent 
his  time  in  vain  '^calculations"  concerning  the  affairs  of  life.  He 
never  "reckoned,"  nor  did  he  "enthuse."  He  ate  with  a  fork  in 
the  regulation  manner,  and,  whilst  justly  proud  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  the  Yoeemite  Valley,  did  not  dismiss  Vesuvius  with  the 
'reflection  that  his  country  boasted  a  water&U  that  could  extinguish 
it  in  two  minutes.  In  fact,  instead  of  being  an  American  gentleman, 
he  was  a  gentlemanly  American ;  and  Kitty  Middleton,  who  watched 
to  see  him  put  his  feet  on  the  table  and  wave  a  handkerchief  em- 
broidered with  the  stars  and  stripes,  was  disappointed  and  annoyed. 
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As  he  tarned  to  Lady  Arlingford,  the  master  of  the  hoase  remarked 
to  Gkxldard, — 

"  You  go  to-night,  I  understand  ?  Thmgs  seem  pretty  lively  at 
the  Foreign  0£5ce.  'What's  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?'  is  the  only 
qnestion  one  hears  nowadays,  and  no  one  seems  able  to  answer  it  By 
the  way/'  continued  he,  lowering  his  voice,  '^  Mrs.  Dashton  tells  me 
you  knew  her  in  India." 

"  Yes :  most  of  our  fellows  can  claim  that — honor.  I  scaroelv  ex- 
pected to  meet  her  here, — or  in  the  same  house  as  any  man's  toife." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  bitter  emphasis,  and  the  speaker 
turned  on  his  heel,  to  be  immediately  tackled  by  Charlie  Middleton, 
who  had  entered  with  the  men.  Arlingford  looked  after  him  and 
muttered  between  his  teeth, — 

"  You  shall  pay  for  that,  you  puppy  I" 

Mrs.  Dashton,  entering  the  room  at  that  moment,  caught  his  ex- 
pression, and  came  up  to  him  with  a  mischievous  smile  on  her  face. 

''  Tt-tt-tt !"  said  she.  ^^  Has  he  been  scolded  by  his  wife's  friend, 
— naughty  boy  ?  Goddard's  affection  for  Alice  is  really  quite  touch- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

*'  Don't  play  the  fool  1"  was  the  courteous  reioinder.  "  What  did 
Schouloff  say?    Can  he  let  us  have  the  money ?'' 

"Ye-es." 

"  What  does  he  want  for  it?" 

"  More  than  I  can  do." 

"  Nonsense  I  you  must  do  anything  he  says.     I  mad  have  it" 

'*  He  wants  Goddard  detained  to-nieht.  He  must  be  delayed  at 
any  cost.    This  is  the  price  ^f  the  loon.'' 

"Oh!" 


"  Exactly.    What  do  you  think  about  it  ?" 
**  How  can  he  be  detained  ?" 


**  I  think  I  know  a  way,  if  you  will  consent" 

"If I  when  you  know  I  must  have  the  ten  thousand  by  Monday 
or  be  posted  I" 

"  Very  well.  Let  me  wear  the  pearl  necklace  to-night  I  brought 
it  with  me." 

"  The  necklace  I    Why— how f 

"  Ask  no  questions.    Yes  or  no  ?" 

"  No,— not  that" 

"  All  right ;  manage  for  yourself." 

"  Hang  it,  Emily  I  don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"Thendon'tbeafooll" 

"  I'll — ni  decide  in  ten  minutes."  And  Arlingford  turned  and 
walked  into  the  billiard-room. 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Dashton's  face  was  crossed  by  a  look  of  triumph. 

"So,  my  lady,"  said  she  to  herself,  "pure  and  passionless  as  you 

Eretend  to  be,  you  can  feel  I  So  can  I,  when  I  am  unwelcome.  You 
ave  sneered  at  me  lone  enough.  What  did  you  say  ?  If  your  sus- 
picions about  the  necklace  were  true,  your  patience  would  not  last 
We  shall  see  I  and  you,  Captain  Gkxldard,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  your  sacrifice  for  friendship." 
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Then  she  joined  the  group  at  the  fireplace. 

"That^s  right;  go  on, — ^pitch  into  me"  Kitty  was  saying  from  her 
position  on  the  floor  by  Lady  Arlingford's  side,  "  but  all  my  escapades 
are  knocked  into  fits  by  Bella-Demonia's.  Mrs.  Dashton  has  been 
telling  me  about  her.     Who  knows  her?" 

"By  reputation,  everybody,'^  said  Major  Carteret 

"  Everybody  but  the  Wild  Westerner,*'  put  in  Briggs ;  and  then, 
as  they  looked  at  him  for  an  explanation, — it  being  prior  to  Buffalo 
Bill's  visit  to  London, — he  went  on:  '^Miss  Middleton  told  me  I 
should  have  appeared  in  my  native  costume, — that  is  to  say,  beads, 
feathers,  wampum,  and  a  tomahawk, — and  wanted  to  know  if  we  hunted 
baffiiloes  on  Broadway  and  Wall  Street.  I  revenged  myself  b^  treat- 
ing her  to  the  dear  old  stand-by  about  Bears  being  the  indigenous 
animals  of  those  jungles.     She  didn't  know  what  I  meant." 

"Didn't  II"  said  Kitty,  indignantly.  "But  I  knew  you  were 
making  an  old  stock  joke,  or  I'd  have  said  I  was  Irish,  just  to  get  in 
the  Bull." 

"  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  Lady  Arlingford,  as  the  American  was  about 
to  reply,  "  as  an  old  friend  of  Kitty's  let  me  tell  you  it  is  hopeless  trying 
to  *  sit  on'  her.     She  will  not  be  sat  upon." 

"  I  am  patient,"  replied  Bri^s.  "  But  may  I  not  know  more  of 
Miss  Middleton's  latest  shock,  Bella-Demonia?" 

"  I  did  not  suppose,"  said  Carteret, "  that  there  was  a  man  who  had 
not  heard  of  her.  To  tell  all  her  adventures  would  fill  another  ^  Arabian 
Nights.'  Strange  that  her  name  should  be  unknown  to  you !  No  woman 
is  more  talked  about,  and  personally  less  known :  she  is  more  abused 
and  praised  than  any  living  creature ;  I  never  heard  her  name  spoken 
in  any  society  that  her  defenders  were  not  as  earnest  as  her  abusers. 
One  thing  is  sure  enough,  she  must  be  a  very  remarkably  intelligent 
woman,  for  she  certainly  puzzles  both  friends  and  enemies  alike." 

"  Did  you  never  meet  her  ?"  asked  Briggs. 

"  No.  I  believe  she  has  never  been  known  to  receive  any  one  on 
simply  social  grounds.  Politics  are  her  sphere,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  she  never  makes  a  mistake.  A  man  may  be  admitted  to  her  circle 
who  has  apparently  no  more  value  as  a  politician  than  I  have  as  a  mil- 
liner, but  it  always  turns  out  that  he  was  the  one  man  who  was  vitally 
necessary  to  this  or  that  plot.  Volumes  could  be  filled  with  stories 
about  her." 

"  But  the  stories  told  about  her  are  generally  untrue,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Dashton.  "  I  know  her  well.  She  is  one  of  the  most  generous  creat- 
ures imaginable.  If  any  one  in  distress  wants  anything,  off  they  go  to 
Bella-Demonia." 

As  she  said  this,  Arlingford  entered  the  room  unperceived,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Schoulon,  and  remained  in  conversation  with  him  in 
the  background.  The  prince's  tall  figure  was  clad  in  evening  dress,  the 
black-and-red  ribbon  of  St.  Vladimir  across  his  waistcoast,  and  the  jewel 
of  the  order  hanging  below  his  cravat. 

"  She  must  be  rich,  to  live  as  she  does,"  resumed  Briggs. 

"  Fabulously,"  replied  Mrs.  Dashton.  "  I  must  confess,  I  envy  her. 
A  woman  with  unlimited  money  and  brains  is  rare  enough  to  excite 
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that  feeling  in  any  one.  But  we  are  boring  Lady  Arlingford  horribly. 
You  do  not  care  to  hear  of  interesting  people,  do  you.  Lady  Arling- 
ford ?" 

**  When  they  are  not  reputable, — no,"  replied  her  ladyship,  quietly. 
^'  I  am  sorry  to  day  I  cannot  so  far  live  up  to  the  times  as  to  admit 
those  people  to  be  interesting.'' 

"  What  do  you  say,  Captain  Goddard  ?"  said  Mrs.  Dashton.  "  Don't 
you  think  Bella-Demonia  interesting  7" 

"  Yes,  and  no,''  replied  he.  "  My  principal  feeling  is  one  of  pity, — 
of  sorrow.  I  cannot  forget  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
fights  against  the  world  must  at  best  be  the  loser.'' 

'^  The  sentiment  I  should  expect  to  find  expressed  by  so  brave  a 
soldier  as  Captain  Goddard,"  said  Prince  Schouloff,  "  whom,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Lady  Arlingford  presented  them,  "  I  have  long  hoped  to 
meet,  and  am  charmed  to  know." 

The  two  men  shook  hands. 

"  May  I  add  to  your  information  ?"  pursued  the  prince.  "  Much 
has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written,  of  Bella-Demonia.  She  is 
relentless  in  her  hate  as  she  is  gentle  in  her  love.  Revenge  is  her 
life, — revenge  for  her  wrongs.  Once  hear  her  speak  of  them,  and  the 
name  she  is  known  by  suits  her  to  perfection." 

''  But  what  is  her  real  name  ?"  asked  Briggs. 

"  No  one  knows,"  replied  Carteret. 

"  Or  no  one  who  knows  tells,"  put  in  Mrs.  Dashton. 

'^  Bella-Demonia  never  lets  any  one  know  what  she  wishes  to  re- 
main unknown,"  concluded  Prince  Schouloff;  then,  turning  to  God- 
dard, he  added,  '^  I  have  just  come  from  the  Duke's,  where  I  heard 
of  your  probable  promotion, — from  General  Saville.  Let  me  congratu- 
late you." 

"Thanks." 

"  Will  you  call  on  me  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Very  sorry  I  can't     I  leave  London  to-night." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  pleasure  deferred.  A  soldier  is  always  the  slave  of 
his  duty.  If  I  were  a  woman  I  would  never  have  a  soldier  lover.  I 
am  sorry  we  cannot  improve  our  acquaintance  now  :  however,  call  on 
me  when  you  return,— or  in  Berlin.  I  shall  be  there  in  a  week,  and 
I  will  nresent  you  to  Bella-Demonia." 

Goadard  bowed  and  rejoined  the  others.  The  prince  looked  after 
him. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  go,"  said  he  to  himself;  and,  taking  a  tele- 
gram from  his  pocket,  he  read,  "  ^  The  despatches  carried  by  Captain 
Goddard  contain  ultimatum ;  their  detention  imperative.  Explanation 
and  further  instructions  by  messenger.'  Well,  well,  life  is  uncertain  : 
the  young  man  thinks  he  will  start  to-night  on  his  mission,—!  think 
lie  will  not.  Which  of  us  is  right,  I  wonder?"  And  he  seated  him- 
self by  a  bookcase  and  began  idly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  album. 

'*  I  say,  Mrs.  Dashton,"  cried  Charlie  Middleton  to  that  lady,  who 
was  conversing  with  Lord  Arlingford,  "you  promised  to  play  me  a 
game  of  billiards.  Come  now,  while  they're  not  looking,  and  we'll 
study  the  game." 
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"  WUl  you  be  very  good  if  I  dof 

^  Awfully  I''  replied  the  boy,  and  started  for  the  billiard^room. 

'^  Will  you  spare  me  to  this  bad  child  f '  said  she  to  Arlingford,  as 
ahe  rose. 

'^  I  wish  I  were  the  bad  child  I''  returned  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
took  the  hand  that  hung  by  her  side  and  pressed  it  The  action  was 
not  lost  upon  Lady  Arlingford,  who  happened  to  be  looking  in  tlieir 
direction,  and  Groddard,  noticing  her  change  of  color,  followed  the 
direction  of  her  eyes  and  grasped  the  situation. 

Lord  Arlingford  walked  over  to  Prince  Schouloff. 

**  I  am  afraid,  prince,'^  said  he,  "  that  you  find  it  dull." 

^^Oh,  no,"  replied  Schouloff,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes. 
^'  We  shall  all  be  much  amused,  I  hope,  presently.  When  one  has  an 
obgect  to  serve,  all  things  are  amusing.  Er — Captain  Goddard  must 
soon  go.    So  will  I."    And  he  returned  to  the  study  of  the  album. 

"What  did  Emily  mean,  I  wonder?"  reflected  Arlingford,  recalled 
to  actualities  by  the  prince's  words  and  manner.  "  Can  it  be  that  if 
she  wears  the  necklace  Goddard  will  resent  the  affront  and  delay  his 
departure?  Ah !" — and  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  him, — "  she's  right, 
as  usual.    We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see."  . 

"  It  seems  as  though  when  you  go,"  Lady  Arlingford  was  saying 
to  Goddard,  "  I  shall  w  at  the  mercy  of  that  creature." 

"Cheer  up,  little  woman,"  he  answered.  ** Don't  give  way. 
Pretend  you  don't  care :  it's  the  worst  punishment  you  could  inflict." 

"  Come  and  see  a  catastrophe,"  broke  in  Kitty.  "  I'm  going  to 
spoil  sport.  I  want  to  show  you  how  Mrs.  Dashton  teaches  Charlie 
billiards.  Nice  game,  billiards.  Listen  I  not  a  sound.  Follow 
me." 

She  started  towards  the  billiard-room,  accompanied  by  Carteret  and 
Briggs,  and  Lady  Arlingford  pursued  her  to  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  vile  purpose.  Goddard  was  following,  when  Arlingford, 
who  had  been  watching  for  the  opportunity,  stopped  him. 

"  Look  here,  (Goddard,"  said  ne,  "  you  are  an  old  friend  of  Alice's. 
I  wish  you'd  advise  her  to  be  more  civil  to  Mrs.  Dashton." 

"You  must  do  your  own  dirty  work,"  replied  GK>ddard,  hotly; 
"  and,  by  God,  sir,  ihai's  not  the  advice  I  would  give  your  wife,  even 
if  I  had  less  r^ard  for  her  than  I  have  I  You  ought  to  send  that 
woman  away." 

"  Really,  Goddard,"  answered  Arlingford,  haughtily,  "  upon  my 
word  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Yes,  you  do!  and  you  make  my  position  doubly  difficult  by 
evading  the  question." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  dare  question  my  actions  ?" 

"  By  the  rights  of  blood  and  friendship  I" 

"For  ray  wife!  I  fail  to  recognize  the  right  Now  look  here: 
I've  been  patient  long  enough.  I'm  sorry  you're  in  love  with  my 
wife ^" 

"In  love  I    Stop——" 

"  But  she  is  my  wife,"  continued  Arlingford,  imperturbably,  "  and 
I  forbid  you  to  see  her  any  more.     Do  you  hear  ?" 
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"  You  hound  V^  cried  Gbddard^ "  if  I  didn't  respect  her  feelings^  Fd 
thrash  you  in  your  own  house/'  Then^  as  the  others^  attracted  by  his 
tone^  re-entered  from  the  billiard-room,  he  added,  ^^  For  her  sake,  no 
scene  now ;  but  later  on  you  and  I  will  settle/' 

^*  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Lad^  Arlingford,  anxiously,  as  she  came 
between *them.    "  You  are  quarrelling  I" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Groddard ;  "  only  arguing." 

"  A  trifle  warmly,  perhaps,"  added  Arlingford.     "  We  were  dis- 

futing  a  point  at  6cart6.  We  will  settle  it  now,  if  you  like,  Ghxldard. 
'11  bet  you  a  hundred  pounds  I'm  right." 

"  So  be  it :  we  shall  see." 

Kitty  Middleton,  who  saw  that  something  was  amiss,  busied  herself 
with  Charlie  getting  the  card-table  ready,  whilst  Arlingford  rapidly 
sorted  out  the  unnecessary  cards  from  the  pack  and  threw  them  on 
a  side-table.  Throughout  the  above  scene  Prince  Schouloff  had  sat 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  album  he  had  taken  up.  Arlingford  and 
Goddard  seated  themselves  at  the  table  and  began  to  play.  Carteret 
and  Briggs  were  standing  in  a  bow- window,  discussing  American  finance, 
Lady  Arlingford  was  alone  by  the  fire,  and  Kitty  sat  at  the  piano  close 
beside  her,  running  her  fingera  lightly  over  the  keys. 

As  the  game  b^nn,  Mrs.  Dashton  strolled  in  from  the  billiard-room. 
As  she  did  so,  the  prince  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  eleven.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  Goddard  must  be  gone.  Mrs.  Dashton  came  to 
Arlingford's  side,  and  whispered, — 

"  Well  ?    The  prince  grows  impatient.     Am  I  to  aid  you  ?" 

"  Wear  the  necklace  I"  said  he,  desperately. 

"  The  despatches  will  be  detained :  you  will  get  the  money,"  she 
whispered,  adding  to  herself  as  she  left  the  room,  "  Goddard  will  be 
ruined,  and  '  Da^ey'  will  have  scored  one !" 

As  she  went  out,  Prince  Schouloff  strolled  over  to  Lady  Arlingford's 
side. 

"Lady  Arlingford,"  said  he,  "I  do  not  see  you  much  in  society 
now,  and  you  look  pale.  I  hope  you  are  not  suffering?  You  should 
go  abroad  for  a  time.  Lord  Arlingford  must  bring  you  to  Nice,  and 
you.  Miss  Middleton,  must  come  also." 

"  Kitty  will  not  be  MiSs  Middleton  for  long,  prince,"  answered 
Lady  Arlingford  for  her. 

"  Then  I  shall  look  forward  to  welcoming  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville 
wherever  I  may  be,"  answered  Schouloff,  with  a  bow  to  Kitty. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dashton  entered  the  room,  wearing  a  row  of 
magnificent  pearls  round  her  neck.  Lady  Arlingford,  catching  sight  of 
them,  started  violently,  and  Prince  Schouloff  said,  in  the  quiet  careful 
tone  that  alone  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner, — 

"  What  beautiful  pearls  you  have,  Mrs.  Dashton  I  Excuse  me,  but 
I  had  not  noticed  them  before." 

"  Yes,"  answered  she,  carelessly,  "  they  are  pretty.     A  present." 

Goddard  turned  his  head,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  necklace.  Lady 
Arlingford  was  steadying  herself  with  difficulty  against  her  chair. 

''  You  cowardly  blackguard !"  he  hissed  across  the  table  at  Arling- 
ford. 
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"  Yoa  are  my  wife^s  champion,  it  would  seem/^  sneered  he.  "  Defend 
herT' 

^^  Come  and  see  the  game,  prince/'  said  Mrs.  Dashton,  moving  over 
to  the  card-table^  where  she  was  joined  by  Mr.  Briggs  and  Major  Car- 
teret Meanwhile,  Lady  Arlingtord  had  crossed  to  Sie  table  where  the 
useless  cards  had  been  thrown  down,  and,  taking  up  one  of  them, — a 
two  of  clubs, — wrote  on  it  hurriedly  in  pencil,  ^'IvnUnot  stay  another 
hour  in  ikis  house.    I  go  with  you.'' 

Mrs.  Dashton  had  watched  her  closely. 

"  Much  on  the  game  V  asked  she,  carelessly. 

"  For  so  much  excitement,"  said  the  prince,  "  there  should  be  at 
least  ten  thousand  pounds  I" 

Lady  Arlingfora  came  over  to  Goddard's  side.  There  she  dropped 
her  handkerchief,  and  as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up  slipped  the  card 
on  which  she  had  written  into  Groddard's  lap.  He  took  it  stealthily, 
unconscious  that  Mrs.  Dashton  had  followed  every  movement. 

Suddenly  the  latter  stooped  and  whispeii^  in  Arlingford's  ear. 

"  What  is  that  you  have  hidden  ?''  cried  he  to  Groddard. 

"  I — I  do  not  understand,"  stammered  Goddard. 

"  You  have  a  card  there,  and  I  demand  that  it  be  shown  I" 

"  I  cannot  show  it." 

^^  I  did  not  suppose  you  could,"  sneered  Arlingford,  slipping  a  card 
from  his  hand  nnooserved  into  that  of  Mrs.  Dashton,  and  flinging  the 
rest  on  the  table.     "  You  see  I  do  not  hold  the  Hng'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  GJoddard,  growing  deathly  pale. 

^*  I  mean  that  I  do  not  play  cards  with  a  man  who  cheats  I"  howled 
Arlingford. 

Goddard  started  to  his  feet 

'^  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  pressing  his  hands  to  his  head.  As  he 
rose,  an  elderly  military-looking  man  had  entered  the  room.  It  was 
Greneral  Saville. 

"  Well,  how  are  you  all  ?"  he  exclaimed,  comprehensively.  "  Aubyn, 
I  bring  you  good  news,  my  boy.  To-night's  mission  will  be  your  last 
I  have  gained  my  point  with  the  Duke,  and  he  has  confirmed  your 
stafl^-appointment"  Then,  observing  for  the  first  time  the  dead  silence 
and  the  dismayed  faces  round  him,  he  continued, — 

"  What  is  the  matter?     Why  don't  you  speak,  some  of  you?" 

"  I  repeat,"  said  Arlingford,  with  deadly  distinctness,  "your  methods 
are  not  such  as  to  permit  gentlemen  to  play  cards  with  you,  and  I  must 
desire  that  you  leave  this  house  at  once." 

"  Arlingford,"  cried  General  Saville,  "  how  dare  you  !  You  must 
be  mad.     I  demand  an  explanation." 

"  Captain  Goddard  holds  a  card  that  was  not  dealt  to  him,  which  he 
refuses  to  show,  and  which  I  assert  is  the  king  of  clubs." 

"  Good  heavens  I     Deny  it,  Aubyn  :  tell  him  he  lies  I" 

"  Mrs.  Dashton  and  Prince  Schouloff  also  saw  him  take  the  card 
from  his  lap,"  continued  ArUngford,  calmly. 

"  Answer  I"  thundered  the  general,  growing  purple. 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  said  Goddard,  quietly. 

"  Then  show  the  card,"  said  Arlingford. 
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"  Yes,  show  the  card/'  cried  the  general. 

"  I  cannot/' 

A  dead  silence  fell  in  the  room.  It  was  broken  by  the  sound  of 
a  fall.  Unobserved;  during  the  above  scene  Lady  Arlingford  had 
been  struggling  to  speak.  An  iron  grip  seemed  to  be  upon  her 
throat;  and  she  struggled  in  vain.  As  Goddard  spoke,  she  fell  sense- 
less to  the  floor. 

I' Captain  Goddard/'  said  General  Saville,  stiffly,  "it  will  be 
obvious  to  you  that  there  is  only  one  course  for  you  to  pursue.  I  will 
save  you  the  trouble  of  resigning  your  commission,  and  your  diplo- 
matic poet  is  vacant.  You  will  take  your  name  from  your  Club  lists 
to-morrow,  and — God  I  boy,"  concluded  the  old  gentleman,  all  but 
breaking  down,  "  I'd  sooner  you'd  been  a  murderer  than  a  black- 
leg." 

General  Saville  turned,  and,  seeing  Schoulofl^,  went  tovrards  him. 
Goddard  looked  round  him  for  a  moment,  and,  seeing  even  Kitty's  face 
averted  as  she  bent  over  Lady  Arlingford,  exclaimed, — 

"Ruined!     God  help  me!" 

And  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

An  hour  later,  in  the  little  Mayfair  drawing-room  Prince  Schouloff 

Slid  over  to  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  ten  thousand  pounds  in  Bank-of- 
ngland  notes. 
Not  a  word  was  said  on  either  side. 


BOOK  IIL 
CHAPTER  I. 

IN  A  POLITICAIi  OBSERVATORY. 

The  political  crisis  which  opened  the  year  1876  with  the  "  Andrassy 
Note"  closed  it  with  the  Conference  at  Constantinople  of  January,  1877. 
By  the  middle  of  that  month  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  had  realized  the 
fact  that  the  Conference  had  been  met  by  a  rejection  of  its  proposals 
on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  at  the  end  of  March  the  Six 
Powers  forwarded  to  the  Sultan  their  ultimatum  in  the  form  of  a 
Protocol.  Turkey,  however,  pursued  her  time-honored  policy  of 
masterly  inactivity,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  Europe  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  Russia  had  declared  war  against  the  Sultan  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  had  crossed  the 
Pruth  into  Boumania,  which  had  promptly  declared  itself  on  the  side 
of  the  Muscovite,  and  had  entered  Asia  Minor  at  Batoum,  Kars,  and 
Bajrarid. 

The  only  explanation  vouchsafed  to  Europe  was  contained  in  the 
circular  note  of  Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  the  Powers,  after  entering 
their  formal  protest,  assumed  a  position  of  armed  neutrality. 

The  campaign  opened,  as  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  modern 
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hwtory,  with  a  series  of  Russian  snooesses  both  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Gknaru  Goarko  crossed  the  Danube  without  opposition  in  June,  and 
invested  Tirnova  on  the  7th  of  July,  preparatory  to  crossing  the 
Balkans  at  Yeni  Saghra  five  days  later  with  a  flying  column.  It  was 
not  till  then  that  Russia  saw  the  mistake  she  had  made  in  overlooking 
Plevna,  and  turned  in  that  direction  to  find  it  occupied  and  fortified  by 
the  greatest  general  of  the  Ottoman  forces,  Osman  Pasha.  On  the 
20th  and  on  the  31st  of  July  two  desperate  assaults  of  this  position 
resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Russian  arms,  and  Gkmrko  was  driven 
back  beyond  the  Balkans,  whilst  in  Asia  Moukhtar  Pasha  gained  his 
first  decisive  victory  at  Kars. 

Thus,  in  August,  1877,  when  our  story  reopens,  the  Muscovite  ad- 
vance had  received  a  temporary  but  serious  check,  Todleben  had  been 
called  to  the  investment  of  Plevna,  and  the  nations  looked  at  one 
another  with  apprehensive  glances  as  they  asked  themselves  and  one 
another,  "  What  next  V' 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  post  of  observation  established  by  Russia 
in  the  Balkans  was  at  the  village  of  Deve-kiui,  on  the  road  from  £}ski 
Saghra  to  Adrianople,  where,  snugly  established  in  the  Villa  Kristov 
Hisar,  Prince  Schoulofi^  and  the  Baroness  Altdorff  anxiously  watched 
the  successive  turns  which  events  were  taking. 

A  few  weeks  before  this  they  bad  been  joined  by  Mrs.  Bradley 
Dashton,  who  since  we  parted  from  her  in  London  had  suffered  a  series 
of  reverses  in  the  prosecution  of  her  plans.  Indeed,  important  events 
and  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  most  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama  with  ^hich  we  are  concerned,  all  resulting  directly  and  indi- 
rectly from  the  tragedy  enacted  at  Arlingford  House  on  the  night  that 
saw  the  successful  issue  of  the  plot  concocted  against  Captain  Aubyn 
Goddard. 

For  weeks  Lady  Arlingford  had  lain  unconscious  between  life  and 
death.  In  her  delirium  she  had  raved  much  about  that  &tal  evening, 
but  her  utterances  had  been  ascribed  to  the  state  of  her  brain ;  and 
when  she  recovered  from  the  blow  and  emerged  into  the  light  of  reason, 
(}oddard  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  lost  to  the  world.  As  soon  as 
she  could  be  moved,  Alice  Arlingford  had  been  taken  to  her  mother's 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  here  Kitty  Middleton  had  been  her  only 
wnfidaide.  To  her  she  had  told  the  whole  dismal  story  as  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  herself  to  do  so,  and  both  agreed  that  to  publish  the 
facts  now,  in  the  absence  of  Groddard,  would  be  to  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  invented  the  story  to  clear  the  man  whom 
Arlingford  nad — though  vainly — tried  to  brand  as  his  wife's  lover. 
So  they  had  waited  on  in  the  hope  that  Goddard  might  be  heard  of 
again,  and  that  he  might  be  summoned  home  to  assist  in  his  own  ex- 
culpation from  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Earl  of  Arling- 
ford, Mrs.  Dashton,  and  Major  Homer  Carteret 

One  step,  however,  had  been  taken  which  the  events  of  the  evening 
and  the  episode  of  the  necklace  had  rendered  inevitable :  this  was  the 
divorce  of  the  Eiirl  and  Countess  of  Arlingford,  which  went  by  default 
in  the  absence  of  his  lordship  and  upon  the  admissions  of  Mrs.  Dashton. 
Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  Groddard,  Arlingford  had  found  that 
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the  glanoes  bestowed  apon  him  in  club-rooms^  never  of  the  warmest, 
bad  became  arctic  in  their  frigidity.  He  found  that  men  refused  to 
hear  the  name  of  Aubyn  Goddard  spoken  by  his  lips,  and  that  his 
efforts  to  deepen  the  cloud  which  rested  over  the  ex  Queen's  Messenger 
were  practically  abortive.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  lordship  had 
betaken  himself  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Nice  and  Monte 
Carlo,  whither  Mrs.  Dashton  had  shortly  after  followed  him,  and,  after 
passing  six  months  of  varied  fortune  at  the  tables,  found  himself  in 
the,  to  him,  familiar  predicament  of  beine  '^  cleaned  out''  It  was  then 
that  the  summons  of  Prince  Schouloff  had  seemed  to  Mrs.  Dashton 
laden  with  the  pleasant  perfume  of  hope,  and,  obeying  it,  armed  with 
msses  through  the  Russian  lines,  she  had  joined  the  Frince  and  Bella- 
I)emonia  in  their  political  observatory,  anxious  to  serve  the  Chief  of 
Police  for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  plans,  which  seemed  to  have 
encountered  a  serious  and  abiding  check. 

The  divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Arlingford  and  the  marriage  of 
Kitty  Middleton  to  Dick  Saville  had  taken  place  almost  simultaneously, 
and  thus  a  powerful  ally  had  joined  the  campaign  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Aubyn  Goddard. 

Of  Groddard  himself  the  news  had  been  at  first  scanty,  then  depress- 
ing, and  finally  overwhelming.  What  might  have  been  the  effect  on 
European  history  had  he  started  on  that  fatal  night  with  his  despatches, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture.  He  had  reached  Charing  Cross  five 
minutes  too  late,  and  had  laid  his  despatches  with  his  resignation  on 
his  chief's  table  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and  they  had 
left  London  with  another  messenger  by  the  ten-o'clock  mail.  Later 
in  the  day  he  had  had  a  long  interview  with  General  Saville,  from 
which  the  sturdy  old  warrior  had  emerged  with  something  very  like  a 
tear  in  the  one  eye  that  active  service  had  left  him,  and  had  emphat- 
ically remarked  to  a  Club  crony, — 

"  Damn  the  boy !  I  love  and  admire  him  more  than  ever.  He 
won't  tell  me  anything  about  it,  but  I'll  swear" — which  he  did  with 
unction — "  that  a  more  honorable  fellow  never  lived.  Some  day  we 
shall  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  miserable  affair;  meanwhile,  we  can 
only  wait  and  hope  for  the  best." 

Greneral  Saville  took  upon  himself  to  lay  Goddard's  resignatioiis, 
with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  before  the  committees  of  his 
various  Clubs,  and  those  illustrious  bodies  had  decided  to  hold  his 
membership  in  abeyance,  pending  an  inquiry  and  explanation. 

On  the  following  day  Goddard  had  started  for  America,  bound  for 
a  ranch  owned  by  Greneral  Saville  in  Dakota  Territory.  A  few  months 
later,  one  of  the  periodical  revolutions  having  eventuated  in  Central 
America,  Goddard's  soldier  instinct  overcame  him,  and  he  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  o(  JUibvsteroa,  on  the  side  of  the 
existing  government.  In  one  of  the  decisive  engagements  he  had  per- 
formed deeds  of  unheard-of  valor,  and  had  been  reported  dead, — killed 
by  a  stray  shot  at  the  moment  of  victory, — and  so  he  had  gone  out 
of  this  history,  and  his  record  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  closed. 

Things  were  in  this  condition  when  our  story  reopens  at  the  Villa 
Kristov  Hisar  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  month  of  August,  1877. 
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Prince  Schouloff  sat  in  his  study,  which  looked  ont  npon  the  ve- 
randa of  the  villa,  going  over  a  bundle  of  des|)atche6,  and  ever  and 
anon  consulting  a  map  that  lay  before  him.  At  his  elbow  stood  his 
private  secretary,  Dmitri  Keratieff,  awaiting  the  attention  of  his  chief. 

^  Well,''  said  the  prince,  looking  up  from  his  map,  ^^  what  have 
you  to  report?" 

**  Mrs.  Dashton  tried  to  open  the  mail-bag  early  this  morning :  she 
said  she  had  enclosed  a  letter  by  mistake.  I  opened  it  for  her :  there 
was  no  letter  of  hers  in  the  bag.  Madame  von  Altdorff  sent  a  de- 
spatch by  her  courier-secretary  before  daylight" 

"  Ah  I     Know  you  its  contents?" 

**  No,  EbLcellency.  I  am  more  useful  alive  than  dead,  and  I  never 
question  the  incoming  or  outgoing  of  Rodia  Pouschkoff." 

The  secretary  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  Schouloff  nodded  his  head 
gravely  but  approvingly. 

"  Did  you  see  him  start?" 

"  Yes,  Excellency.     He  took  the  direction  of  Eski  Saghra." 

**  He  has  not  returned?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Anything  else?" 

"  Mrs.  Dashton  bade  me  present  her  compliments  and  say  that  she 
desired  to  speak  with  your  Excellency  as  soon  as  you  should  be  at 
leisure." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?" 

"  On  the  terrace." 

"  Ask  her  to  honor  me  with  a  visit,  here  and  now." 

The  secretary  retired. 

"  Ah,  Emily  Dashton,"  soliloquized  the  prince,  "  you  are  unable  to 
control  your  curiosity ;  you  are  madly  eager  to  know  why  I  sent  for  you. 
Take  care  I  You  are  an  excellent  servant,  but  you  can  never  direct 
Examine  my  mail-bag!  how  rococo/  The  method  has  neither  novelty 
nor  ingenuity  to  recommend  it,  and  still,  undaunted,  you  play  your 
little,  your  very  little,  tricks." 

And  Prince  Schouloff,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  laughed  aloud,  as 
Mrs.  Dashton  appeared  at  the  French  window  leading  out  upon  the 
terrace. 

"  Alone,  and  amused  ?"  said  she,  looking  at  him  from  the  window. 
"  Happy  man  I" 

"  Sensible  people,"  replied  Schouloff,  "  never  depend  upon  any  one 
for  anything,  not  even  for  their  amusement." 

"  As  usual,  your  sentiment  is  flawless.  But  are  you  sure  you  are  as 
independent  as  you  think  ?" 

"  It  has  beien  the  study  of  my  life  to  be  so." 

"And,  like  most  students,  you  have  absorbed  yourself  so  much  in 
the  study  of  others  that  you  have  left  no  time  to  study  yourself.  You 
leave  that  for  fools  like  me." 

"  Do  you  find  me  interesting?" 

"  Er — um — ve-es.    But  not  so  original  as  I  expected." 

"  Well,"  said  Schouloff,  in  the  altered  tone  of  a  man  desirous  of 
changing  the  subject,  "  I  will  try  to  do  better.  So  much  for  your 
Vol.  XLIII.— 24 
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amasement  Now  for  your  basiness.  I  anderstand  you  wished  to 
speak  to  mef' 

^^  Yes/'  answered  Mrs.  Dashton,  her  manner  also  altering.  ^  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  have  turned  oat.  Yoa  offered  to 
help  me,  and  I  carried  oat  my  part  of  the  bargain.  I  knew  that  when 
Lady  Arlingford  saw  her  pearls  on  my  neck  she  would  do  something 
foolish  that  would  detain  Ghxldard.  She  did  more;  but  I  am  no 
nearer  the  realization  of  my  hopes.  I  am  getting  tired  of  scheming, 
and  want  rest.'* 

"  Why  reproach  me  with — -pardon  me  I — ^your  own  folly  ?  I  wished 
Captain  Goddard  detained,  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  You  under- 
took to  effect  the  delay,  and  received  the  payment  for  so  doing, — an 
enormous  sum :  is  it  not  so?  It  is  with  Lora  Arlingford  you  are  not 
satisfied,  not  with  me.  Come,  be  frank ;  what  did  he  promise  you  ? 
You  do  not  answer.  Well,  he  promised  that  if  you  would  help  him, 
he  would  drive  Lady  Arlingford  to  claim  a  divorce,  and  would  then 
marryyou.    The  first  he  has  done ;  the  second  he  has  not." 

"  How  do  you  know  this?*' 

"  I  did  not  know ;  but  you  betray  your  own  secrets.  But  your 
ambition  is  a  wrong  one.  As  a  woman  you  are  charming,  as  a  wife 
you  would  be  stupid.** 

"  Do  you  suppose,'*  broke  out  the  woman,  impetuously,  "  that  be- 
cause I  have  led  a  rough  life  I  have  no  feeling?  You  have  guessed 
half  the  situation,  so  hear  it  all.  I  am  fond  of  Jack  Arlingford.  I 
know  he's  a  bad  lot;  perhaps  that's  why  I  like  him :  I'm  not  such 
a  very  good  lot  myself  I — and  eood  people  make  me  angry.  He  cares 
for  me,  I  believe,  and  if  everyuiing  had  not  gone  so  contrary,  I  think 
he  would  have  kept  his  promise ;  but  after  the  divorce  everything  went 
so  wrong  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  London.  I  joined  him  in  Nice, 
and  now  he  is  broke  there,  and  cannot  move  a  step  till  he  gets  money." 

Prince  Schouloff  smiled. 

"  Shall  I  prove  to  you,"  he  said, "  that  he  will  not  keep  his  word — 
even  so  far  as  he  can — ^to  you  ?" 

*^  How?  Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  really  care  for  me?  If 
I  thought  that 1" 

''Lord  Arlingford  is  at  this  moment  trying  to  marry  a  rich 
American,  a  cousin  of  the  Mr.  Briggs  whom  we  met  at  his  house.  He 
cares  for  nothing  save  gambling,  and  his  affection  for  you  will  be  r^u- 
lated  by  the  amount  you  subscribe  to  the  fund.  Now,  let  me  know  the 
amount  necessary  to— your  happiness,  and  try  to  find  out  for  me  accu- 
rate details  as  to  the  death  of  Captain  Ghxidard.  I  am  much  interested 
in  him." 

''In  Goddard?  Where  did  you  lose  sight  of  him?  Let  me  see: 
where  did  you  lose  sight  of  him  ?  I  think  I  remember.  After  the 
scandal  he  started  for  Dakota,  for  a  ranch  belonging  to  General  Saville. 
There  the  soldier  got  the  better  of  him,  and  be  joined  that  Central 
American  revolution,  and  was  reported  dead.     Is  that  right?" 

"  Perfectly :  you  are  accuracy  and  clearness  to  perfection,  as  far  as 
our  information  goes ;  but  I  should  like  the  details.  Now,  I  have  a 
charming  villa  at  Mentone,  of  which  I  should  like  to  make  a  weddings 
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present  to  the  bride  who  can  give  me  aooarate  details  of  Captain  Qod- 
dard'e  death.  The  certificate  of  the  marriage  is  not  necessary  to  secure 
the  gift.'' 

"  Which  means,  translated f ' 

"  What  70a  please !  Mrs.  Dashton,  you  are  a  clever  woman,  es- 
pecially so  where  the  finesse  of  a  woman's  nature  is  concerned :  witness, 
for  instance,  your  instinct  in  Lady  Arliugford's  case,  where  you  judged 
exactly  the  moment  to  strike.  I  should  value  your  opinion  just  now. 
£i^hem  I  I  see  a  great  change  in  Bella-Demonia.  She  takes  no  inter- 
est in  anything.     I  have  sought  in  vain  the  reason :  can  you  help  me?" 

**  You  once  said,  *  Bella-Demonia  never  allows  any  one  to  know 
what  she  wishes  to  remain  unknown.'  That  is  my  answer  now.  I  am 
a  woman  of  fairly  strong  nerve ;  but  ask  Bella-Demonia  a  question 
about  herself?— excuse  me!  See,"  continued  she,  rising,  and  moving 
to  the  window,  '^  there  she  is  on  the  terrace.  She  looks  gentle  enough  ; 
but  when  she  chooses  to  freeze  you,  her  cold  stare  of  wonder  at  your 
audacity  would  daunt  a  braver  woman  than  I.  But  be  sure  that  if  I 
can  help  you  I  will.    She  is  coming  this  way.    Shall  I  go?" 

"  Not  yet.    See  if  her  manner  helps  you." 

And  the  prince  walked  to  the  window  to  meet  the  object  of  his  recent 
conversation. 

"  Who,  to  see  her  sweet  soft  face,"  thought  he,  ^*  would  believe  that 
she  could  be  so  hard  to  conquer?  Yet  for  dose  upon  a  year  I  have 
fluttered  like  a  moth  in  vain  around  the  flame  of  her  fascination, — I, 
Alexis  Schouloff  I" 

Two  quickly  successive  reports,  the  boom  of  a  distant  gun,  rever- 
berated dully  on  the  air,  as  the  Baroness  Altdorfi^  stepp^  into  the 
room,  giving  her  hand  to  Prince  Schouloff  as  she  did  so. 

^'  Those  were  the  cannon  of  Eski  Saghra,  prince.  It  is  true,  then, 
that  the  Flying  Legion  has  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  ?" 

^'Such  are  my  last  instructions,  baroness,"  returned  the  prince, 
gravely,  looking  at  his  watch. 

'^  W  hat  a  picture  you  made  there,  baroness  I"  put  in  Mrs.  Dashton 
at  this  point, — "a  living  embodiment  of  tranquil  power  in  repose. 
Dreaming  pleasant  things,  I  judge  by  your  expression.  You  are  a 
true  subject  for  an  artist." 

"  You  evidently  have  not  remarked,  Mrs.  Dashton,"  interrupted 
Bella-Demonia,  icily,  "  that  I  do  not  like  flattery.  From  a  woman  it 
means  either  nothing  or  a  great  deal  too  much.  Prince,  I  shall  have, 
I  think,  ^reat  news  for  you  before  the  afternoon  is  over.  Mrs.  Dash- 
ton, you  have  not  yet  vtsited  me  in  my  own  apartments :  you  must 
come  and  see  me  there.  The  prince  is  good  enough  to  let  me  have  an 
entire  wing  to  myself,  where  no  one  ever  comes  save  at  my  request." 

"  I  shall  look  forward  to  coming  and  seeing  you  chez  voua.  I  have 
so  much  yet  to  say  to  you  and  ask  you." 

"  You  will  find  me  a  bad  gossip ^" 

^^  But  I  will  do  all  that,  and  I  am  positively  dying  for  a  good  long 
talk.  This  place,  with  all  respect  to  Prince  9diouloff,  is  so  far  from 
civilization !  Upon  my  word,  it's  as  hard  to  get  here  as — as — as  it  was 
for  poor  Goddard  to  get  himself  killed." 
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She  said  the  last  words  after  a  hesitation,  as  if  she  had  hwa  seaidi- 
ing  vainly  for  a  simile.  As  she  concluded,  Bella-Demonia  tamed 
deathly  white,  but  controlled  herself  with  a  violent  effort  which  did  not 
escape  the  narrow  observation  of  Schouloff. 

^'  What  a  singular  comparison  to  make  I''  said  she,  at  last 

"  Perhaps  it  was,''  said  Mrs.  Dashton,  reflectively.  "  I  don't  know 
what  brought  him  to  my  mind  at  that  moment  Strange  break,  his, — 
a  man  who  was  apparently  just  reaching  the  zenith  of  his  career,  or, 
if  not  quite  that,  with  every  promise  for  the  future,  to  ruin  himself  so 
completely  I — it  is  inconceivable.  But  why  should  I  wander  on  so, 
about  a  stranger  to  you? — but  then,  you  see,  I  knew  him  so  welL" 

"  You  knew  him?"  put  in  Bella-Demonia,  eagerly ;  then,  recovering 
herself  once  more,  she  added,  "  What  was  the  name  ?" 

"  Aubyn  Gt)ddard.  Fll  tell  you  all  about  it  some  day,  when  I 
come  to  see  you  in  your  own  rooms." 

"  That  will  be  very  soon,"  said  Prince  Schouloff  to  himself.  Then 
he  added  aloud  to  Bella-Demonia,  '*  You  are  interested,  baroness?" 

^^  Naturally !  A  man  who  ruins  himself  at  the  very  moment  that 
his  prospects  seemed  most  bright  must  have  had  the  usual  cause, — a 
woman.     Hence  the  story  must  be  at  least  amusing." 

"  Then  you  believe,"  said  the  prince,  "  that  when  a  man  is  ruined, 
a  woman  is  always  the  cause.    Oh,  fie  I" 

"  Not  at  all,  in  the  way  yon  put  it.  A  man  may  be  ruined  by  many 
causes ;  but  when  he  brings  about  his  mon  ruin  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  there  is  a  woman." 

"  Well,"  said  Schouloff,  "  I  will  argue  that  point  later." 

'^  It  must  be  nearly  time  our  bold  travellers  arrived.  I  must  watch 
from  the  terrace  for  them,  in  case  there  be  any  young  man  in  the  party 
whom  I  can  make  my  own.     Who  are  these  visitors,  prince?" 

"  They  shall  announce  themselves  to  you,  Mrs.  Dashton." 

^'  Well,  no  doubt  it's  some  pleasant  surprise  you  have  in  store  for 
me.     I  won't  be  inquisitive.     I  hope  I  don't  shock  you,  baroness?" 

'^  I  shocked !"  returned  Bella-Demonia,  in  an  accent  of  ironical  sur- 
prise, "  I, — ^the  byword  of  Europe  I  My  right  to  censure  or  extol  was 
stolen  from  me  years  ago." 

"And  /don't  believe  I  ever  had  that  right  Well,  au  revoir.  I 
must  go  and  get  ready." 

And  Mrs.  Dashton  disappeared  from  the  room  with  a  laugh. 

"Who  are  these  visitors,  prince?"  said  Bella-Demonia,  when  she 
had  gone.     "  You  have  told  me  nothing." 

"  Because  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  till  this  morning.  A  Mr. 
Saville  and  his  wife,^harming  people :  they  will  interest  you.  They 
want  to  see  me, — and  you, — and,  arriving  at  the  frontier  two  days  since, 
applied  to  me  for  passes  through  the  lines.  They  arrived  at  f^ski 
Saghra  last  night,  and  are  coming  on  this  morning.  The  proximity  of 
the  Flying  Legion  has  made  me  nervous  about  them." 

Bella-Demonia  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  little  shrug. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she, "  why  did  you  ask  that  woman,  Mrs*  Dashton, 
here?" 

"  Because  I  thought  she  would  amuse  you." 
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^  Becacue  you  wanted  her  to  find  out  something  for  you,  fix>m  me, 
— ^from  me  t^ 

"  If  yon  know,  why  ask  ?*' 

^  To  give  yon  a  chance  of  being  honest  with  me.  You  know  I 
hate  lies  and  the  cowardice  that  besets  them.  Ask  me  what  you  want 
to  know.     Have  I  ever  been  wanting  in  conrage  to  speak  ?'^ 

'^  Yon  are  irritable,  baroness ;  yet  I  have  been  patient,  and  not — 
not  ungenerous  f^ 

"  ^i^ve  me,  if,  in  the  weariness  I  feel,  I  forget  how  much  I  owe 
you.  When  I  first  sought  you  I  was  seeking  distraction :  you  offered  me 
politics,  absorbing  as  heart  or  Imun  could  desire.  I  had  nothing  to  live 
for  till  you  brought  me  within  range  of  your  vast  world  of  schemes. 
By  d^rees  the  &cination  of  your  power  gained  on  me.  To  see  great 
nations  tremble  or  rejoice,  to  see  life  or  death  meted  out,  was  the  breath 
of  life  to  me.  For  years  of  feverish  oblivion  I  have  to  thank  you,  and 
I  do.  But  I  am  still  a  woman,  and  my  very  being  is  weary.  See  the 
traces  I'^  As  she  spoke,  she  turned  to  the  mirror  over  the  mantel-shelf, 
and  leaned  upon  it  "  If  only  my  revenge  had  not  been  torn  from  me, 
I  would  have  served  an  eternity.     If  heaven  had  but  been  just  to  me  f 

**  My  hope,'^  said  the  Russian,  gently,  "  has  been  to  bring  you  more 
than  oblivion.  Must  that  hope  alwajrs  be  vain  ?  Will  you  never  for- 
get the  cares,  the  sombre  side  of  life,  and  remember  but  the  glowing 
sunshine  which  is  yours  by  right  of  love?^ 

He  had  risen  and  approached  her  as  he  spoke.  She  drew  away,  as 
she  said, — 

"  I  thought  our  compact  was  clear.  Must  I  remind  you?  When 
I  accepted  your  service,  I  knew  that  I  risked  my  life  in  a  service  of 
danger ;  that  life  I  sold  you, — ^if  need  should  come,  my  death ;  but  I  did 
not  sell  you  myself.^' 

"  No,  that  you  only  give.  Oh,  it  is  only  ^  Bella-Demonia'  who  is 
dead  to  love :  to  find  mercy,  the  mother  of  love,  one  must  appeal  to 
charity.     *  Carita,' — it  is  a  sweet  name,  and  I  would  call  you  by  it." 

^*  The  name  was  my  mother's :  it  is  sacred  to  me.  But  come !  do 
not  let  us  speak  in  riddles.  You  know  some  part  of  my  secret,  you 
would  know  more.  I  tell  you  frankly  you  will  learn  nothing  through 
that  woman.  You  have  the  better  chance.  Question  me  I  I  may  re- 
serve what  I  like,  but  I  will  not  lie." 

For  an  instant  the  two  stood  silently  looking  at  each  other,  and  then 
the  prince  spoke. 

*^  Did  you  care  for  this  man  Qoddard  ?"  said  he. 

*'  With  my  whole  soul  I" 

"  Why  did  you  never  speak  of  him  ?" 

"  That  which  lies  near  the  heart  is  far  from  the  lips." 

"Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  him?" 

'^  He  is  dead,  if  that  woman  spoke  true.  Well,  so  much  the  better 
for  you  and  for  your  work.  You  will  find  me  the  better  destroyer  now 
that  the  one  touch  of  womanhood  is  laid  at  rest  forever.  Direct,  and  I 
will  execute.  Let  me  think  only  of  wrongs  and  the  blight  they  bring. 
I  told  you  I  would  give  you  news.  I  have  news  for  you, — brave 
news.'' 
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"Tell  me,  what  is  it r 

"  The  Bassian  arms  have  received  a  serious  cheek.  For  the  last 
month  your  best-laid  plans  of  campaign  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
unerring  precision  of  tne  movements  of  this  Flying  Legion  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little :  is  it  not  so  V^ 

"  Perfectly.    The  latest  despatches  of  SkobelefF  are  to  that  effect." 

"  Well,  the  chief  of  the  Flying  Legion,  Beyaz  Murad  Bey,  will 
be  in  my  power  to-nieht     What  is  his  capture  worth  ?" 

"  Murad  here  I    It  cannot  be  possible  r 

The  prince  rose  to  his  feet  and  commenced  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room.     The  Baroness  Altdorff  smiled  as  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 

"  Is  that  a  reflection  f^  said  she.  "  You  are  not  complimentary  to^ 
my  powers  of  fascination,  to  say  nothing  of  my  skill  as  a  diplomatist, 
— some  say  *  decoy.*  *' 

"  Tou  are  in  earnest  1'*  exclaimed  Schouloff,  coming  to  a  full  stop 
before  her. 

"  Perfectly.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be  taken  out 
of  your  way.  But  for  him,  we  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Shipka 
Pass.  He  is  advancing  upon  Plevna.  Once  let  him  join  Osman,  and 
we  shall  see  what  the  urand  Duke,  Todleben,  and  Skobeleff  can  do, — 
such  a  three  against  such  a  two!  I  shall  remove  him,  this  terror, 
Beyaz  Murad, — Murad  Bey.'' 

"Not  easy '' 

"  No,  not  easy,  but Well,  never  mind  my  plan  of  action  z  the 

result  is  all  that  you  need  know.  Admit  that  I  chose  our  location  here 
with  forethought,  three  months  before  hostilities  commenced.  After 
much  delicate  work,  I  have  caused  the  report  to  reach  the  Chief  that 
in  consequence  of  your  weakness — of  your  weakness  I*' — and  she  laughed 
a  little — ^"  I  was  in  possession  of  important  strategic  secrets,  that  I 
had  expressed  great  aamiration  of  his  bravery  and  was  impressionable, 
— impremcmabkt — in  short,  that  he  might  learn  all  I  knew  with  a 
little  trouble.  The  Flying  Legion  encamped  last  night  near  Eski 
Saghra.  They  are  short  of  provisions,  and  knowledge  of  our  move- 
ments is  imperative.  Well,  by  my  arrangement  he  has  laid  a  trap  for 
me  into  which  he  will  fall  himself.'' 

Prince  Schouloff's  eyes  glowed  with  admiration. 

"By  St.  Nicholas  I  ingenious  as  only  Bella-Demonia  could  bel 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  one  line  that  could  have  snared  him.  What 
marvellous  tact  I  what  instinct  I  Ah  I  if  you  are  not  for  me,  what  a 
pity  you  were  not  born  a  man  I    You  are  sure  he  will  come?" 

"  I  await  only  a  letter  by  my  courier-secretary  Kodia,  to  confirm 
what  I  say." 

"  Tell  me,  how  were  you  inspired  to  such  a  glorious  plan  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  earn  your  supreme  gratitude,  and,  so,  my  freedom. 

I  had  hoped — till  she  dispelled  my  dream But  never  mind :  since 

he  is  lost  to  me,  no  danger  can  appall  me.  I  thought  for  a  brief  hour 
that  I  might  know  the  joys  denied  me  and  K^ven  to  others ;  but  no  1 
like  the  fitbled  Jew,  so  must  my  pilgrimage  last  forever.  No  peace  I 
no  love  I  naught  that  woman  counts  her  right.     Well,  so  be  it !" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  she  became  silent,  and  the 
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interview  was  interrupted  hj  the  entrtnce  of  a  servant  bearing  two 
cards, 

^Ahy  baroness/'  said  Schonloff,  as  he  read  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Saville,  '^  oor  expected  goests  are  here.  They  will  amose 
70a.  Mr.  Saville  belongs  to  a  very  good  family,  and  finished  his  eo- 
centric  career  by  marrying  an  eccentric  young  lady, — ^a  Miss  Middleton. 
They  call  them  ^The  Shocks;'  and  we  are  indeed  f(»rtunate  that  they 
arrive  so  opportunely  to  enliven  us.'' 

Then,  turning  to  the  servant,  he  said, — 

^^  Inform  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville  that  Prince  Schouloff  and  the 
Baroness  Altdorff  will  wait  upon  them  immediately  in  the  halL" 


CHAPTER  n. 

DIOK  SAVILLB. 


Dice  Saville  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  young  English- 
man whose  personal  qualities  cause  him  to  be  universally  dubb^  '^a 
devilish  gooa  fellow."  Only  son  of  Greneral  Saville,  he  had  elected  not 
to  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  but  became  Aubyn  Goddard's  chum 
at  Oxford,  where,  with  widely  divergent  tastes,  they  were  as  inseparable 
as  circumstances  would  permit  Ooddard  had  been  a  reading  man  and 
an  athlete,  Saville  had  been  an  athlete,  but  there  their  similarity  of 

SUTSuits  had  ended.  Notwithstanding  his  multifarious  escapades,  in- 
ulged  in  with  the  object  of  emblazoning  the  gray  old  university  town 
a  lively  heraldic  guUSj  Dick  Saville  was  an  inveterate  favorite  with  the 
dons,  and  even  in  that  paradise  for  women  Dick  suffered  a  positive 
embarrassment  of  attentions  from  the  petticoated  inhabitants  of  his 
aJbna  maier.  Still,  the  process  of  compelling  an  obiectionable  proctor 
and  his  bull-dog  to  take  a  midnight  bath  in  the  colle^  fountam  and 
proceed  home  in  each  other's  clothes  turned  inside  out  is  not  calculated 
to  act  as  an  example  of  discipline  to  undergraduates,  and  Dick  Saville 
returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  father, — who,  I  r^ret  to  say,  roared  with 
delight, — to  spare  the  authorities  the  heart-rending  task  of  *'  sending 
him  down"  covered  with  ignominy  and  unpaid  bills. 

At  the  premature  close  of  his  academic  care^  Dick  started  for  the 
Cape  en  route  for  Seringapatam,  and,  having  returned  home  via  India 
and  E^pt,  met  Kitty  Middleton  at  a  dance  at  Lady  Arlingford's. 

In  five  minutes  Dick  realized  that  he  had  met  ^^  that  other  self," 
and  historians  tell  us  that  Kitty  became  kissed.  This  duty  performed, 
he  started  for  Madagascar  en  route  for  Persia  and  Russia,  with  two 
flannel  shirts,  a  tooth-brush,  and  a  photograph  of  Kitty.  He  escaped 
from  a  horde  of  Koords  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  tattered  trousers 
and  the  photograph — also  tattered — of  Kitty,  and  when  he  told  her  of 
his  escapes  ol^rved  that  she  grew  dreadfully  white  and  didn't  laugh 
at  or  abuse  him  for  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour.  Announcing  his  in- 
tention of  starting  for  New  York  en  route  for  Japan  and  China,  Kitty 
put  her  foot  down  firmly,  and  asked  what  was  the  maximum  of  lug- 
gage that  she  would  be  allowed  to  take.    Dick  argued  that  she  would 
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have  to  camp  in  very  roueh  places,  to  which  Kitty  replied  that  so  long 
as  he  took  a  thick  rug  ana  plenty  of  quinine  she  didn't  care.  And  so 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1877  the  Morning  Pod  announced  that  at 
St.  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  Richard  Arthur  Chenevix  Saville,  son  of 
General  Sir  Richard  Saville,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  had  married  Catherine 
Maude,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Cyrus  Middleton,  K.C.M.G.  It  was 
a  "  marriage,"  not  a  "  wedding,"  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville  started  for 
Paris  and  Monte  Carlo  with  one  object  alone  in  view, — ^to  wit,  the  ex- 
oneration of  Goddard. 

So  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  (Joddard's  return,  Dick  had  agreed 
with  Kitty  and  Lady  Arlingford  that  they  must  wait  for  his  assistance 
to  this  end ;  but  now  that  he  was  dead,  Dick  announced  his  intention 
of  taking  the  matter  into  his  ovm  hands  and  extorting  a  confession  from 
Arlingford  and  Mrs.  Dashton.  Dick  was  no  fool.  The  presence  of 
Prince  Schouloff  on  that  fatal  night,  the  delay  of  Goddard's  all-impor- 
tant despatches,  and  the  immediately  subsequent  clearance  of  Arling- 
ford's  most  pressing  liabilities  had  given  him  a  clue,  and  when  he  found 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  with  Arlingford  or  the  Dashton,  he  wrote 
for  passes  to  Prince  Schouloff,  whom  he  personally  knew,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  anxious  to  pay  a  country-house  visit  in  the  middle  of  the 
seat  of  war. 

Thus  on  this  eventful  afternoon  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Dick  Saville  found 
themselves  in  the  hall  of  the  Villa  Kristov  Hisar  at  Deve-kiui,  near 
Eski  Saghra,  awaiting  the  ap|)earance  of  their  host  and  hostess. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  Schouloff  appeared  with  Bella- 
Demon  i  a. 

Schouloff  greeted  Saville  and  his  wife  warmly. 

"  Let  me  prenent  you,"  said  he,  "  to  the  Baroness  Altdorff,  Mrs, 
Saville,— Mr.  aiviile." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  see  you,"  said  the  baroness.  "  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  Provitlence  for  having  Imiu^ht  you  safely  to  us.  I  have  ordered 
some  tea  immediately.  I  learnt  the  custom  in  England  and  Russia, 
and  never  enjoy  it  so  much  as  when  I  am  far  {n)m  civilization." 

"  It's  contrast  that  jrives  the  charm  tr>  everything,"  replied  Kitty. 
*'Dick  and  I  jwws  our  lives  in  search  of  it.  It  was  to  find  a  contrast 
to  the  deadly  respectable  that  made  us  become  bo  disreputable.  You 
know,  we  are  called  *  The  Shocks'  because  we  keep  people  in  a  continual 
state  of  excitement.  I  tell  them  it's  good  for  their  health.  They 
probably  consider  it  heroic  treatment ;  but  it's  quite  necessary  for  some 
oomplaints." 

"  For  instance?"  queried  Bella-Demonia,  who  was  equally  astonished 
and  amused. 

**Dulness  and  stupidity!  There  is  no  doubt  we  are  good  for  our 
own  people,  but  better  still  for  the  world.  Nothing  amuses  Dick  and 
me  so  much  as  to  devise  some  awful  escapade, — that  is,  what  the  world 
is  pleased  to  consider  awful.  Time  after  time  we  say,  *  This  is  sure 
to  settle  us:  we  shall  be  ostracized, — kicked  out.'  Not  a  bit  of  good. 
Dick's  too  rich :  people  look  upon  it  as  a  new  and  charming  eccen- 
tricity, and  that's  all.  But  I  must  be  boring  you  dreadfully.  Some- 
body must  stop  me  talking,  or  I  shall  go  on  forever." 
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<<  Don't  stopl''  exclaimed  Bella-Demonia :  ^yoa  are  more  than 
delicioua.  I  will  only  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  to  ask  how  and  by 
what  accident  you  are  here.'' 

"By  no  accident,"  said  Dick  Saville.  *^We  came  to  find  you, 
baroness,  and  Prince  Schoulofil" 

"  Indeed  ?    You  surprise  me.    What  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

"Mrs.  Saville  has  been  telling  you  of  some  of  our  follies,"  an- 
swered Dick.  "  How  long  we  should  have  continued  to  afibrd  amuse- 
ment to  our  friends  is  uncertain,  because  an  event  occurred  which 
dian^ed  the  current  of  my  idiocy." 

"Well,  we  won't  contradict  you,"  said  Bella-Demonia,  "  it  is  so  re- 
freshing to  hear  you  display  your  superior  intelligence  in  your  own 
way." 

"  Intelligence  I  I  am  trying  to  convince  you,  baroness,  that  I  am 
a  fool." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  succeeding  very  well.  Still,  I  would  not 
interfere  with  the  amusement  of  any  living  creature:  so  I  promise 
to  assume  anything  you  please,  if  you  promise  to  continue  your 
story." 

"Oh,  Dick  doesn't  need  any  inducement  to  talk,"  put  in  Kitty: 
"he  runs  me  very  close,  and  I've  killed  several  people." 

"  The  last  time  we  met,  Mrs.  Saville,"  saia  Prince  Schouloff,  "  I 
tried  to  make  you  promise  to  visit  me  at  Nice.  I  did  not  expect  that 
you  would  ever  wander  so  far  from  the  world  as  to  make  that  visit 
nere.     But  I  am  none  the  less  indebted  to  you,  believe  me." 

"  You  are  too  good,  prince.  It  is  to  remind  you  of  the  time  of 
which  you  speak  that  we  have  come  to  take  you  by  storm." 

"  Since  you  have  come  so  far  to  find  us,  I  presume,  like  the  Baron- 
ess Altdorff,  that  there  is  some  service  we  may  render  you.  For  my- 
self, pray  command  me ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  baroness  feels  with 
me." 

"Most  assuredly,"  said  Bella-Demonia. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Dick  Saville,  "  since  I  cannot  convince  you  that 
I  deserve  to  be  called  a  fool  for  my  pains,  let  me  at  least  convince  you 
that  I  can  be  a  hard-working  friend  ;  and  it  is  on  behalf  of  that  friend- 
ship that  I  have  come  in  search  of  certain  information  and  assistance. 
The  prince  has  spoken  of  his  last  meeting  with  Mrs.  Saville.  On  that 
occasion  a  tragedy  was  enacted  which  ruined  the  career  of  the  best 
fellow  that  ever  lived.     I  speak  of  Aubyn  Goddard." 

"  (}oddard  I"  The  speaker  was  Bella-Demonia,  who  leaned  forward, 
her  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  Dick's  ugly  but  sympathetic  face. 

"  Doubtless  you,  madame,"  said  Kitty,  "  heard  of  the  afiair.  I  was 
present.     It  was  terrible." 

The  Baroness  Altdorfi^  bowed  her  head  in  silence. 

"  It  is  to  clear  my  dead  friend's  memory  from  a  foul  stigma,"  con- 
tinued Saville,  "  that  I  have  determined  to  prove  his  accusers  guilty  of 
the  vilest  conspiracy  ever  formed.  Captain  Goddard  was  accused  of 
cheating  at  cards  at  the  house  of  Lord  Arlingford." 

"  But  surely,"  put  in  Bella-Demonia,  "  it  must  have  been  easy  for 
Captain  Goddard  to  disprove  the  accusation  ?" 
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*^  There  is  the  mysberj.  On  investigation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
had  a  card  in  his  possession  which  he  refused  to  show.  This,  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  king  of  trumps — they  were  playing  tourt6 — was  not 
to  be  found,  gave  color  to  the  charge ;  though  every  one  knew  that  Ar- 
lingford  was  quite  capable  of  managing  the  cards  well  enough,  even 
if  be  had  been  unaided  by  confederates :  he  had  two  on  that  occasion^  a 
Major  Carteret  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton.^' 

''  Mrs.  Dashton  I''  said  Bella*Demonia.  ^*  She  is  in  the  house  at 
this  moment.^' 

^^  Here  t  now?''  answered  Saville.  **  May  I  ask  you  to  say  nothing 
of  my  mission,  and  allow  me  to  make  my  request  of  you  before  I  meet 
her?^' 

^^  I  will  see  that  no  one  enters,''  said  the  prince,  risine,  and  moving 
towards  the  door.  As  he  passed  Bella-Demonia  he  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, *'  I  have  given  orders  to  Kapiodovitch  to  have  an  escort  ready  to 
receive  our  visitor  of  this  evening." 

*^  You  make  a  grave  charge  against  this  Lord  Arlingford/'  said  she 
to  Dick  Saville. 

"  I  am  sure  of  my  facts,  however, — morally  sure.  But  proof  to 
establish  those  facts  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  believe  that  you,  madame, 
and  Prince  Schouloff,  can  help  me." 

"I?  but  I  never  heard  of  Lord  Arlingford." 

^^  It  is  of  Jack  Vy  vian  Fane's  career  in  St  Petersburg  that  I  wish 
information." 

"  Vy  vian  Fane  r 

It  was  more  a  gasp  than  an  exclamation  that  broke  from  the 
Baroness  Altdorff  as  she  spoke  the  words.  Prince  Schouloff  sat  nar- 
rowly watching  her,  a  shade  of  perplexity  enveloping  his  brow. 

^'  You  remember  him  ?"  asked  Saville. 

"  Remember  him  I"  answered  the  baroness.  "  Perfectly.  He  was 
the  cause  of  a  terrible  tragedy,  and  paid  with  his  life  for  his  treachery." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  baroness.  Vyvian  Fane  is  alive,  and  is  now 
Lord  Arlingford.    The  title  came  to  him,  it  is  true,  very  unexpectedly." 

^*And  this  is  the  man  who  ruined  Captain  Goddard?  In  St 
Petersburg  he  betrayed  an  innocent  man  to  death, — a  man  beloved  by 
all,  a  man  who  knew  no  wrong, — and  struck  down  his  wife  and  child 
with  the  self-same  blow.  Oh,  you  did  well  to  come  to  me  I  I  can 
give  you  all  the  information  that  you  want     Listen  1" 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered. 

''Your  Excellency's  secretary  has  returned/'  said  he  to  Bella- 
Demonia. 

"Admit  him." 

The  giant  form  of  Rodia  Pouschkoff  entered  the  room.  Deliver- 
ing a  note  to  his  mistress,  he  waited  whilst  she  read  it,  and  then,  re- 
ceiving a  hurried  command  in  a  low  tone,  left  the  room  once  more. 
The  Baroness  Altdorff  turned  to  Dick  Saville. 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  wait  until  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "  for  the  de- 
tails.   A  sudden  call  interrupts  us."    And  she  rang  for  a  servant 

''Conduct  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville  to  their  apartments. — Au  revoivj 
Mrs.  Saville,  and  I  hope  d  bienidW' 
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Diok  Saville  and  bis  wife  left  the  room,  aooompanied  hj  the  servant 
When  they  were  gone,  Bella-Demonia  turned  to  the  prinoe: 

'<Beyas  Murad  is  here,  at  the  gates.  Follow  me."  And  she  led 
the  way  to  her  own  wing  of  the  chAteau. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   BNABE. 


The  boadoir-study  of  the  Baroness  Altdorff  was  a  lar|;e  room  open- 
ing upon  the  terrace.  When  she  entered  it,  accompanied  by  Prinoe 
Sdiouloff,  it  was  illuminated  by  a  couple  of  lamps,  tnat  served  to  in- 
tensify the  gloom  beyond  the  radius  of  their  light. 

''  This  omnipotent  general  is  here/'  she  said,  turning  to  the  prince 
as  she  closed  the  door.  '^  I  will  admit  him  by  this  window.  Once 
here,  you  will  have  the  house  surrounded  by  Kapiodovitch's  men,  and 
when  I  have  learnt  all  I  can  of  his  plans  I  will  give  a  signal.  I  have 
my  revolver  here;  I  will  fire  once.'' 

As  she  spoke  she  threw  open  the  shutters  that  guarded  the  windows, 
and  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  poured  into  the  room ;  then  she  came 
close  to  the  prince,  and  said,  looking  him  deeply  in  the  eyes, — 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for  this  man's  capture?" 

**  Whatever  you  choose  to  ask.     What  shall  it  be?" 

"  The  life  of  one  man,  taken  or  given  when  and  how  I  shall  decide  T' 

'^  Baroness  I" 

"  Don't  wonder ;  don't  be  surprised :  only  promise, — ^promise  me 
by  all  that  you  hold  holy." 

**  It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

"Good!    Now  go  I" 

Prince  Schoulon  left  the  room,  and  she  listened  to  his  footsteps 
growing  fainter  down  the  corridor. 

^'  At  last,"  said  she,  as  she  loosened  the  fastenings  of  the  window, 
— ^^  at  last  I  shall  be  avenged  t  He  lives !  How  has  he  escaped  all 
these  years?  But  what  does  it  matter?  Ah  1  how  I  could  have  vin- 
dicated you,  Aubyn  Goddard,  had  you  too  lived  I  but  I  can  show  the 
world  that  your  honor  was  stolen  from  you  by  a  felon ;  a/nd  I  will  T 

She  sank  into  a  low  chair  before  the  fire,  which  blazed  despite  the 
season,  her  back  turned  to  the  window,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

A  slight  noise  as  the  window  is  pushed  open  from  the  outside,  and 
a  man  steps  into  the  room.  He  is  dressed  in  the  simple  but  striking 
costume  of  a  Turkish  staff-officer.  His  black  military  frock  is  buttoned 
to  the  chin,  relieved  only  by  the  star  of  the  Mediidieh  which  blazes  on 
the  left  breast,  and  thrown  into  shadow  by  the  folds  of  his  voluminous 
military  cloak.  One  arm,  which  is  evidently  wounded,  rests  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  and  his  feet  ai*e  cased  in  high  boots  which  bear  the 
traces  of  hard  and  rough  riding. 

The  woman  lowers  her  hands  and  turns  slowly  with  a  little  smile 
upon  her  face.  As  their  eyes  meet,  she  starts  violently  and  springs  to 
her  feet.     A  cry  breaks  from  her : 
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^^Aubyn  GoddardI  You!  Living  I  Here,  and  oalled  Bejas 
Murad  I     What  does  it  mean  V^ 

On  bis  part  he  is  no  whit  less  astounded.  He  advances  towards 
her: 

^'The  Baroness  AltdorffI  Is  it  real?  M7  God  I  at  last  I  see  70a 
again !     Is  this  a  dream  V^ 

Quick  as  thought  she  has  flown  to  the  door  and  double-locked  it, 
then  to  the  window,  which  she  hastily  bars  once  more.  At  last  she 
turns  and  comes  to  him. 

*' Would  to  God  we  never  might  waken  P  she  whispers^  in  a 
frightened  moan. 

As  for  him,  the  object  of  his  coming,  all,  is  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy 
of  seeing  her  again. 

"  If  you  only  knew/'  he  says,  "  how  often  I  have  prayed  that  I 
might  live  to  see  you  once  more  t  Through  all  the  wild  excitement  of 
fighting,  ihai  hope  has  been  my  talisman.  I  have  thought  how  foolish 
I  was  to  obey  you  and  not  try  to  find  you  again  in  Vienna,  till  it  was 
too  late!  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  that  I  could  no 
longer  keep  my  promise,  that  I  must  try  to  win  you  back, — ^that,  wild 
and  impetuous  as  was  the  dream,  its  strength  swept  my  reason  from 
me, — ah  I  I  felt  that  I  must  return  and  re^  once  more  in  your  swe^ 
face  a  promise  that *^ 

"  For  pity's  sake ^^ 

**  I  sought  you  too  late :  you  had  gone,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
It  was  a  moment  of  bitter  despair,  for  I  thought  you  would  have 
smiled  pardon  upon  me,  and  I  felt  I  should  not  have  had  to  heg  in 
vain.     Was  I  wrong  ?" 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  Aubyn  I  Why  did  I  not  know?  Let  me  speak 
now.*' 

"  Not  yet !  Let  me  tell  you  first,  before  I  touch  your  lips,  that  I 
am  ruined,  disgraced, — that  1  have  been  robbed  of  name,  fame,  honor 
— no  I  hardly  that.  But  you  will  believe  that  no  fault  of  mine  has 
exiled  me.'' 

"  You  will  break  my  heart !" 

"  You  have  heard  how,  and  why,  I  left  England  ?" 

"  Yes, — but  just  now." 

"  Do  you  believe  me  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  was  accused?" 

^'  I  know  that  you  were  not,  and  all  the  world  would  have  known 
the  same,  if  you  had  demanded  an  explanation." 

"  And  that  I  could  neither  demana  nor  give." 

"  Oh,  you  were  wrong  1  You  must  have  been  mad  not  to  see  how 
base  a  suspicion  you  allowed  to  take  root     Why  did  you  keep  silent?" 

She  had  come  close  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, — ^the 
wounded  one.     He  became  deathly  white,  and  staggered  at  her  touch. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  exclaimed.     "  You  are  ill.'^ 

^'No,  no;  it  is  nothing.  Give  me  some  water.  Ah  I  Nothing 
serious,— only  a  bit  painful.  I  was  wounded  a  few  days  ago,  and  as 
I  was  riding  here  my  horse  stumbled ;  I  had  only  one  hand,  and  he 
threw  me.  I — I  think  the  wound  has  opened  again.  Don't  be 
alarmed :  it's  all  right.    It  does  not  pain  me  now." 
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He  pansed  and  cangbt  his  breath. 

'^  Itrs  stapid  of  me  to  set  knocked  over  so  easily/'  he  oontinaed, 
^bat  IVe  been  ill  some  time,  and  I  suppose  that's  why  I  got  faint. 
You  were  asking  me  something?" 

"  Are  you  better?"  she  asked,  anxiously. 

*'  Yes, — yes.  Listen  I  You  asked  me  why  I  did  not  explain  how  I 
got  that  card.  I  could  not  It  meant  the  loss  of  honor  for  a  woman 
or  for  me.  The  whole  thing  was  a  plot,  but  I  could  not  have  proved 
any  conspiracy.  This  woman  was  cruelly  wronged ;  I  had  known  her 
from  a  child ;  she  was  helpless  and  alone  :-»can  you  wonder  that  I 
chose  even  disgrace  to  save  her?" 

'^  But  she  was  wron^  to  let  you  do  so.  How  could  she  keep  silent 
and  let  you  ruin  yourself?    It  was  cruel  1" 

'^  Don't  blame  her ;  she  was  not  to  blame^  and  it  can  do  no  good 
now.  I  only  tell  you  this  because  I  could  not  bear  that  a  thought  of 
suspicion  should  be  between  us.  I  had  a  card  on  which  she  had  written 
a  message, — innocent  enough  in  itself,  but  which  those  who  sought  to 
entrap  us  both  could  have  made  to  appear  guilty.  This  is  the  secret  of 
my  crime.     Do  you  believe  me?" 

"As  I  believe  in  God  r 

"My  darling!" 

They  were  in  each  other's  arms,  the  world  forgetting  in  the  glory 
of  the  moment  that  they  knew  each  other's  love. 

"And  you  will  tell  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  resting 
here  upon  my  heart  forever.  The  war  can't  last  much  louger,  and  I 
shall  be  free.  Then  will  you  help  me  to  forget  the  weary  time  before 
I  knew  you  ?    Ah  I" 

The  cry  was  v^ung  from  him  by  his  agony. 

"Ah I  you  are  b^ly  hurt!  you  are  hiding  it  from  me!"  she 
said. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  gasped :  "  the  wound  is  deep,  and  I  am  more  hurt 
than  I  thought.  Irs  only  the  loss  of  blood,  however.  Don't  come 
near.     It  will  frighten  you." 

At  that  moment  a  slight  noise  upon  the  terrace  outside  struck  her 
ear,  and  recalled  her  to  the  present.  It  was  the  light  clank  of  a  rifle 
as  it  touched  the  eravel. 

"  My  Qod !"  wie  exclaimed,  "  there  is  danger  here.  You  must  try 
to  keep  strong, — ^to  get  away.  Heaven  forgive  me !  you  are  betrayed  1 
Can't  you  walk?  Try.  Come  here  into  my  room:  it  is  your  only 
chance  of  safety." 

Her  words  and  tone  recalled  him  too  to  his  senses. 

"  Why  are  you  here?"  he  said ;  " and  where  is  the  woman  I  came 
to  see? — ^Bella-Demonia?    I  don't  understand." 

"Don't  try  to  understand.  I  will  tell  you  when  you  are  safe. 
Come  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    I  can't ^" 

A  footstep  in  the  corridor.  Quick  as  thought  the  woman  seized  his 
wounded  arm,  and  with  the  pain  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Then 
she  fired  her  revolver, — ^twice.  A  knock  on  the  door !  She  drew  his 
pistol  from  its  holster  and  laid  it  on  the  floor,  drawing  his  cloak  over 
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his  &oe  as  she  did  so.    With  a  crash  the  door  fell  open^  and  Prince 
Schouloff  entered  the  room. 

^'  For  God's  sake  get  help  V^  she  exclaimed.  '^  When  he  found  he 
was  betrayed  he  would  have  killed  me.  I  shot  him.  He  was  going  to 
escape.    I  tried  to  keep  him :   he  was  desperate — then  I  fired.     He  i8 

"  I  was  wrong  to  let  you  risk  such  an  interview/'  said  the  prince, 
looking  at  the  prostrate  form.  ^'  I  will  see  myself  that  no  one  enters 
till  he  is  taken  away." 

He  was  moving  to  the  door.  Then  he  turned  and  came  back. 
"  Perhaps  he  is  only  wounded/'  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
senseless  man's  heart  He  was  just  going  once  more,  when  he  saw  the 
revolver  on  the  floor.     He  picked  it  up  and  pointed  it  at  the  still  form. 

"  Better  make  quite  sure !"  he  said. 

He  was  about  to  fire,  when  Bella-Demonia  flung  herself  upon  the 
body. 

"  No !  no  I"  she  cried,  "  I  have  lied  to  you  !  I  have  betrayed  you 
both  I*' 

The  cloak  fell  from  Groddard's  features.    The  prince  looked  at  him. 

^'  Captain  Goddard !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  yes!  It  is  Captain  Groddard.  Listen!  For  this  man's 
capture  you  promised  me  the  life  of  one  man  given  or  taken  how  and 
when  I  should  decide.    I  claim  hisl'^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 


For  the  next  few  days  the  inhabitants  of  the  Villa  Kristov  Hisar 
lived  in  a  state  pf  suppressed  excitement.  Prince  Schoulofi^'s  first  care 
was  to  send  Mrs.  Dashton  ofi^  to  Nice,  armed  with  all  that  was  needful 
to  bring  Lord  Arlingford  back  to  London,  but  ignorant  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  villa.  Of  the  amazement  of  Dick  Saville  and  his 
wife  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Kitty  and  the  Baroness  Altdorff  re- 
lieved each  other  in  the  care  of  Ghxldard,  who  woke  from  his  swoon 
in  a  high  delirium. 

The  prince  said  but  little,  biding  his  time  and  waiting  for  Bella- 
Demonia  to  speak. 

At  last,  one  day  when  Ghddard  was  fairly  convalescent,  she  sent 
for  him  to  her  boudoir.  She  was  sitting  listlessly  before  the  fire  when 
he  entered,  and,  looking  up,  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  respectfiilly 
kissed. 

''Be  seated,  prince,"  she  said.  ^'The  time  has  come  when  some 
explanation  is  due  to  you.     I  wish  to  give  it  to  you  now." 

"  You  are  not  overtaxing  your  strength,  baroness  ?" 

*'  No.    I  am  as  eager  to  question  as  I  am  willing  to  answer." 

'*  I  am  all  attention." 

^^  Had  you  any  suspicion  that  Beyaz  Murad  Bey  and  Aubyn  God- 
dard were  one  and  the  same  man?" 

*' Not  the  faintest" 
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**  YoQ  believed  him  to  be  dead  T 

**  Implicitly/' 

^  What  has  been  the  resalt  of  his  detention  here  V^ 

^The  result  has  been  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Flying 
Lmon,  suddenly  deprived  of  its  leader,  has  lost  its  position  as  an 
independent  army  corps.  Radetzky  and  Gourko  have  at  last  defeated 
Suleiman,  and  the  Russian  standard  floats  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  Sulei- 
man is  trjring  to  regain  his  position,  but  in  vain.  Meanwhile,  Skobe- 
leff  refuses  to  take  warning  from  July,  or  advice  from  Todleben,  and 
is  preparing  to  attack  Plevna  once  more,  now  that  Osman's  reinforce- 
ments have  been  stopped.'' 

^  It  has  been  a  great  work,"  said  the  baroneee,  drearily. 

^^  For  which  a  great  price  has  been  paid,  baroness." 

"A  great  price?" 

'^  The  life  of  Captain  Goddard  given  and  taken  when  and  how  you 
decided,"  said  Schoulofll 

**  Ah  I  it  was  fortunate  for  Lord  Arlingford,  his  betrayer,  that  it 
was  so !     Had  it  not  been  Goddard's  it  would  have  been  his." 

"You  have  plunged  me  in  a  whirl  of  wonder,  baroness.  The 
afternoon  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville  arrived  you  expressed  your  igno- 
rance of  Viscount  Arlingford.  Five  minutes  later  the  sound  of  his 
name  caused  you  the  first  strong  emotion  that  I  have  ever  known  you 
to  betray.  It  is  with  John  Vyvian  Fane  that  you  are  conc^ned, — 
John  Vyvian  Fane,  now  Viscount  Arlingford.  You  have  cause  to 
hate  him.    Tell  me  about  it :  I  can  help  you,  and  I  wiU." 

^^Your 

**  Even  so.  Lord  Arlingford  was  at  one  time  in  the  employ  of 
the  secret  police  in  Petersburg " 

<aknow!" 

"  He  was  expelled  for  making  it  the  instrument  of  a  private  ven- 
geance——" 

"I  know!" 

"  He  implicated  an  innocent  man  in  the  socialist  schemes  of  one 
Dorski ^' 

"I  know!" 

'*  You  know !  you  know  !"  exclaimed  Schonloff.  "  How  do  you 
know?" 

"  You  ask  me  how  I  know.  You  ask  me  why  I  have  sworn  an 
oath  of  vengeance  against  this  Lord  Arlingford,  once  John  Vyvian 
Fane.  Ask  me  rather  the  question  you  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
vain  to  have  answered  :  ask  me  rather  who  I  am." 

"  My  Qod  !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'' I  am  the  P^ineess  OarUa  OalUzinr 

"HolySt.  Katerine!" 

Prince  Schouloff  rose  and  went  successively  to  the  doors  leading 
into  the  corridor,  and  into  Bella-Demonia's  apartments,  to  make  sure 
against  eavesdroppers. 

Then  he  returned  to  her  side,  and,  bending  till  his  eyes  were 
plunged  in  hers,  he  took  her  wrist  in  his  soft  irresistible  grasp  and 
said,  in  a  low,  distinct  voice, — 
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^'And  lam  Alexis  DorsUr 

For  some  minutes  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  room. 

The  Princess  Galitzin,  to  call  her  by  her  real  name,  had  sprang  to 
her  feet,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  throbbine  temples,  as  she  looKed 
down  at  tne  man  who,  after  intrusting  her  with  the  master-secret  of  his 
life,  had  resumed  his  seat  calmly. 

'^  The  mystery  of  the  cipher-dial  is  at  last  explained,''  said  Schouloff 
at  length. 

"And  his  son, — Dmitri  Dmitrievitch  Keratieif, — does  he  know?'' 

"No  one  knows,  save  the  Princess  Galitzin,  and  Schouloff,  the 
Chief  of  Police." 

"  Why  have  you  told  mef 

"You  have  a  letter  of  mine." 

"  True :  here  it  is."  And,  rapidly  unfastening  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  she  took  therefrom  a  tightly-folded  paper,  which,  opening,  she 
laid  before  him. 

"  That  is  your  handwriting  ?"  she  said. 

"  No;  it  toas  the  handwriting  of  Alexis  Dorski  the  Terrorist.  It 
was  missing  from  among  the  secret  papers  of  Keratieff.  It  was  to 
obtain  it  that,  primarily,  I  obtained  his  position.  I  have  sought  it 
ever  since.  It  was  to  obtain  it  that  I  made  his  son  my  confidential 
secretary.  Had  I  known  in  whose  hands  it  lay,  I  should  have  rested 
easy.". 

"  It  is  at  your  service.    Now !" 

"Now?" 

"  Tell  me :  Vjrvian  Fane  was  reported  assassinated  on  the  Polish 
frontier." 

"True;  but  it  was  his  valet  who  was  murdered  and  mutilated 
beyond  recognition.  His  connection  with  the  Third  Section  gave  him 
means  of  learning  the  conspiracy  against  him.  He  boarded  an  English 
cruiser  which  lay  off  the  Fortress  of  the  Schlusselburg.  Arrived  in 
England,  the  unexpected  reversion  of  the  title  and  estates  of  Arling- 
ford  served  more. completely  to  conceal  him :  the  name  of  Vyvian  Fane 
was  dropped.  I  alone  of  the  Department  have  kept  track  of  his  lord- 
ship, and  I  have  surrounded  him  with  such  a  net-work  that  when  the 
time  comes  to  strike,  he  cannot  escape  me  t" 

"  Cannot  escape  you  f 

"  Yes,  me.  Over  the  senseless  form  of  your  brother's  wife  I  swore 
to  avenge  my  friend  Ladislas  Gralitzin.  It  was  I  who  apprised  you  of 
her  condition  that  &tal  night.  Since  then  I  have  made  Arlingford  my 
tool  in  many  a  plot,  only  the  more  surely  to  shatter  him  when  I  turn 
down  my  thumbs  and  cry,  like  the  Romans  in  the  arena,  ^Habd  /' " 

"  When  shall  you  strike  ?" 

"As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  and  Captain  Goddard  can  return  with 
us  to  London.  I  have  sent  Mrs.  Dashton  to  take  him  thither  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  bring  him  within  our  grasp.  I  summoned 
her  here  to  obtain  information  of  Captain  Goddard's  death.  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  get  it;  for 
then  I  dreamed  that  perhaps  you — well,  well,  that  is  over  now.    I  will 
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diow  Yoa  that  I  am  grateful  to  '  Bella-Deinonia.'  I  will  show  yoa  that 
though  I  cannot  be  jour  lover  I  can  still  be  jour  friend  and  ally,  and 
mj  power  is  as  much  yours  as  it  would  be  were  you  mine.  No,  not 
a  word  I  I  do  not  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  but,  prinoesSy  I 
love  you  more  than  I  shall  ever  tell  you.  mwl  it  is  over.  There! 
we  will  change  the  subject'' 

The  princess  had  risen  as  he  spoke.  When  he  became  silent  she 
moved  to  his  side,  and,  sinkiog  on  her  knees  beside  him,  she  took  his 
hand  in  hers.  A  strong  shudder  passed  across  his  frame,  as  the  womau 
bent  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  hand  and  a  hot  tear  fell  upon  it 

Then,  as  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  he  bent  his  rever- 
ently, and  for  the  first  and  last  time  kissed  the  marble-cold  brow  that 
was  upturned  to  him. 


BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTER  I. 

SOWING  THB  WIND. 

When  our  story  reopens  in  the  month  of  April,  1878,  ereat  changes 
— almost  cataclysms — have  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  ?San 
BtefiuK)  has  been  signed,  and  the  Powers,  waking  to  the  enormity  of 
its  conditions,  are  preparing  for  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  What  might 
have  been  the  end  of  the  Turko-Russian  war  of  1877-78  had  the 
Flying  Legion  succeeded  in  reaching  Osman  Pasha,  it  is  impossible  to 
surmise.  The  dispersal  of  that  mysterious  organization  seemed  to 
mark  the  tuming-|K)int  of  the  vrar.  Osman's  last  supplies  reached 
him  bom  Sofia  in  November,  and  on  the  9th  of  December,  driven  to 
despair,  he  made  his  heroic  and  historic  sortie,  which  would  have 
unaoubtedly  been  successful  had  not  treachery  from  within  the  bastions 
of  Plevna  apprised  Todleben  of  his  intention,  and  enabled  the 
Bussian  general,  at  the  cost  of  the  Siberian  regiment,  to  force  the  sur- 
render, with  all  the  honors  of  war,  of  the  greatest  soldier  that  Turkev 
had  known  since  the  da3rs  of  Mahmoud  the  Reformer.  New  Yearns 
day,  1878,  saw  Gourko  across  the  Etropol  Balkans,  and  on  Tweldh- 
Night  he  supped  in  Sofia.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Adrianople  was 
reached,  and  a  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphorus  under  a  protest 
which  England's  Greatest  Statesman  utterly  disr^arded. 

In  this  way  was  Constantinople  saved  the  ignominy  of  becoming  a 
Russian  watenng-plaoe. 

Meanwhile,  the  actors  in  our  drama  had  reassembled  in  London, 
where  the  last  act  was  to  be  played  out  Goddard  had  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  his  wound  only  after  months  of  patient  nursing  on  the 

Krt  of  his  soul's  idol.  Lord  Arlingford  had  returned  to  town,  and 
ince  Schoulofi*,  present  ostensibly  on  diplomatic  service,  was  shift- 
ing the  strings  of  the  web  he  had  drawn  around  his  victim,  from 
finger  to  finger,  as  the  development  of  events  required. 

Our  story  reopens  in  the  little  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Bradley 
Dashton's  cosey  maiwnMU$  in  Mayfair.    Two  men  are  presenti  one 
Vol.  XLIII.— 25 
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pacing  irritably  up  and  down,  the  other  comfortably  ensconced  in  an 
arm-diair. 

The  first  is  Yiscoant  Arlingford,  the  second  is  that  promising  sol- 
dier of  the  army  of  financial  martyrs/ Major  Homer  C^uteret  Lord 
Arlingford  comes  suddenly  to  a  full  stop. 

"  Why  the  deuce,"  says  he,  "did  you  let  Emily  come  ha<^  to  Eng- 
land, least  of  all  at  this  most  critical  juncture?  Tou  know  how  im- 
Eetuous  she  is,  and  among  the  ways  out  of  our  present  difficulties  you 
now  very  well  that  there  is  no  choice." 

''And  you  know  very  well,  my  dear  Arlingford,  that  I  can't 
control  her  any  more  than  you  can.  She  appeared  to  come  to  the 
decision  in  an  instant,  and  declined  to  allow  me  to  argue  the  point* 
Fve  always  warned  you  that  she  would  be  dangerous  if  the  spirit  so 
moved  her,  and  yet  you  allowed  the  Briggs  affiiir  to  get  into  print. 
Indeed,  it  was  sheer  folly  of  you  to  make  the  running  in  that  direction 
at  all." 

''  You  put  the  case  charmingly,  my  dear  Carteret,  only  you  seem  to 
forget  that  at  the  time  I  went  for  the  little  Briggs  there  was  no  other 
course  open, — indeed,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
that  circumstances  have  permitted  me  to  drop  her  out  at  all.  Another 
trifle  that  you  overlook  is  that  neither  you  nor  I  could  have  foreseen 
the  extraordinary  turn  affairs  have  taken.  I  shall  be  able  now  to  pay 
all  my  debts  and  start  for  Algiers  as  soon  as  possible." 

''  That  is,  supposing  Emily  to  be  tractable." 

''  You  leave  me  to  manage  her :  she's  not  likely  to  give  me  much 
trouble.  What  a  time  she  is !  I  shall  be  late.  I  promised  to  go 
and  look  at  a  horse :  they  tell  me  he's  a  clipper,  and  up  to  my  weight, 
— can  jump  anything.  Liook  here  I  I  wish  you'd  go  down  to  Rice's  and 
tell  him  I  can't  come  till  to-morrow,  but  that  if  his  horse  is  all  he 
says  he  is,  I'll  take  him." 

''  But  I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  to  Algiers  ?"  remarked 
Major  Carteret,  with  an  interrogative  inflection. 

''  Yes,  so  I  am.  But  I  fancy  I  can  win  a  bit  steeple-chasing  be- 
fore I  go.  Featherstone,  who's  ordered  out  to  India,  has  offered  me  a 
couple  of  horses  that  have  been  running  wonderfully  well  at  some  of 
the  small  meetings.  He  only  wants  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  'em,— dirt-cheap.  The  three  will  do  me  very  well ;  and  when  I  go 
I'll  give  you  the  lot,  if  you  like,  and  you  can  hunt  this  year." 

'^  Thanks,  old  man,"  replied  Carteret,  rising.  '^  I'll  go  and  inspect 
my  future  property;  but,  egad  I  I'm  afraid  my  areditors  will  do  most 
of  the  hunting." 

^'  Oh  I  all  right*  Say  they're  still  mine.  Grood-by.  Be  in  time 
to-night." 

"Yes.    Good-by." 

And  his  lordship  was  left  alone.  Not  for  long,  however,  for  a 
moment  later  Mrs.  Dashton  entered  the  room. 

^^  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me.  Jack  ?"  she  said,  advancing  with  both 
hands  outstretch^.  "I've  so  much  to  foi^ive  you  that — I  daren't 
begin.  Suppose  I  absolve  you  blind,  without  going  into  the  details. 
Xdl  me,  weren't  yon  surprised  to  know  that  I  was  here?" 
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*'  Tea,— deaoedlj  sarprised.    And  I  wish  you  hadn't  come.*' 

'^  How  horrid  of  you  to  say  that  I  and  it's  such  a  long  time  sinoe 
I've  seMi  you,  too,  you  bad  boy!" 

She  had  oome  up  behind  him  and  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders 
as  he  sat    He  disen&^aged  himself  a  trifle  impatiently. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  this.  Ton 
know  it  bores  me.  You  shouldn't  have  come  over :  you'll  upset  all 
my  plans.     Why  didn't  you  stop  in  Paris?" 

^  Because  I  am  fool  enough  to  care  for  you,  and  weak  enough  to 
believe  you  cared  a  little  for  me.  But  don't  place  too  much  reliance 
on  my  roily.  I  tell  you.  Jack,  that  the  day  I  make  up  my  mind  that 
you  mean  to  throw  me  over,  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  you  I  She  had 
come  close  to  him,  and  her  tone  changed  from  one  of  intense  earnest- 
ness to  one  of  ugly  cynicism.  ^^  Fm  afraid  you'll  make  me  lose  my 
temper.    Don't  I    Fm  not  nice  when  I'm  angry." 

*^  Now,  look  here,  Emily :  this  tragic  tone  is  out  of  place.  You 
know  it's  no  use  acting  with  me." 

^^  When  I  do  oo^  with  you,  it  will  be  forcibly  enough  to  claim  your 
attention ;  but  before  that  happens,  I  want  you  to  explain  one  or  two 
things.  I  came  here  expecting  that  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
didn^t  believe  the  stories  I  heard  about  an  American  ^irl ;  and  now  I 
want  to  know  from  you  how  much  truth  there  was  in  uiem.  That  you 
would  be  unscrupulous  enough  to  deceive  me  I  don't  doubt,  but  that 
you  would  be  fool  enough  to  arouse  my  enmity  I  doubt  very  much. 
But,  bah  1  I  didn't  come  to  England  to  threaten.  Are  you  going  to 
marry  the  girl  ?" 

"Nor 

Mrs.  Dashton  heaved  a  si^h  of  relief. 

"  Ah !  I  was  sure  of  vou,"  she  said.  "  Why  do  you  try  to  make 
me  jealous?  You  shouldn't  do  it.  Jack, — ^you  shouldn't  do  it  Well, 
the  trouble  of  the  journey  is  well  repaid,  now  that  the  suspense  is 
over.  Of  course  I  knew  it  wasn't  true;  yet  I  couldn't  rest  until  I 
was  sure." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Emily,"  exclaimed  Arlingford,  rising  to  his  feet : 
'^let  us  put  an  end  to  this.    I'm  goine  back  to  my  wife." 

"  What  I    You're  not  in  earnest  ?'^ 

"  I  am, — ^perfectly." 

"  Very  well  I  so  am  I.     You  shan't  do  UT 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  but  listen  to  me.  An  aunt  of  my  wife's  has 
left  her  her  fortune  and  advised  her  to  make  friends  with  me.  You 
don't  suppose  I  am  ^ing  to  chuck  away  such  an  opportunity, — espe- 
cially as  everything  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be  at  home?  My  agent  can't 
get  me  a  penny.  Now  make  up  your  mind  to  accept  the  situation.  I'll 
go  to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  can ;  meanwhile,  I'll  see  you  get  all  the  money 
you  want " 

^^  Do  you  suppose,"  broke  in  the  woman  indignantly,  ^'  that  I  am 
the  kind  of  woman  to  be  ordered  about? — to  be  a  pensioner  on  your 
mff?8  bounty?  Undeceive  yourself!  It's  your  turn  to  listen  tom«. 
I  would  have  endured  any  privation  for  you  and  with  you — for  love. 
That  is  over :  you  make  it  a  buaineas  transaction.     V  ery  well :  you 
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most  accept  my  terms.  I  have  di^raced  myself  long  enongh  for  you* 
You  will  marry  me.'* 

"  Don't  be  a  fool/'  was  the  brutal  response.  "  One  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  and  I  couldn't  fly  in  the  race  of  the  world  as  far  as  that. 
I  have  a  few  friends  I  must  consider,  and '* 

"  So !  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you, — ^you,  who  cannot  enter  a 
decent  house  in  England, — ^you,  the  sharper, — the  thief  I  Do  you 
forget  I  know  how  you  ruined  (Joddard  ?" 

^'  I  don't  care  a  damn  what  you  know.  I  was  willing  to  take  care 
of  you ;  you  refuse  help.  Soil !  A  woman  who  lets  a  married  man 
make  love  to  her  always  gets  the  worst  of  it  in  the  long  run.  I  am 
going  to  become  respectable,  and  in  five  years  no  one  will  remember 
that  I  was  ever  anything  else.  You  might  have  known,  as  I  didn't 
ask  you  to  come,  that  I  didn't  want  you ^" 

He  was  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with  a  note.  Mrs. 
Dashton  tore  it  open  and  glanced  through  it,  visibly  excited.  Hastily 
writing  a  few  words  at  her  eseritoirey  she  handed  the  answer  to  the  ser- 
vant, who  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Dashton  appeared  to  have  recovered 
all  her  composure. 

"  I  thought  we  knew  each  other  pretty  well,"  she  said,  *'  but  it 
appears  that  we  are  both  destined  to  make  discoveries.  Your  new  fiid 
for  respectability  is  a  little  startling.  My  determination  may  be 
equally  astonishing.  I  simply  decline  to  take  the  place  you  assign 
to  me." 

"  My  dear  Emily,  the  great  charm  about  you  tww,  that  you  were  so 
thoroughly  sensible.  You  are  not  like  yourself  to-day.  I  ve  told  you 
what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  In  other  words,  you  defy  me.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean  to 
do.  I  can't  make  you  marry  me,  but  you  certainly  shan't  marry  any- 
body else.  I  have  helped  you  in  your  dirty  work,  I  have  done  things 
for  your  sake  that  no  money  in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  to 
do,  and  if  you  suppose  that  you  can  calmly  say, '  Grood-by,  I've  no 
further  use  for  you,'  and'  expect  that  that  is  the  end,  you  are  vastly 
mistaken.  So  your  idea  of  a  sensible  woman — such  as  you  are  good 
enough  to  call  me — is  one  who  is  always  ready  to  subscribe  to  your 
pleasure  or  income  as  necessity  demands?  So  long  as  her  sense  is 
used  for  your  benefit,  she  is  charming,  but  you  are  always  surprised 
when  she  exerts  it  in  her  own  behalf.  I  will  be  sensible,  and  mind  you 
don't  r^ret  it.  So  I  am  to  wander  away  an  outcast, — diclassSe, — whilst 
you  become  a  respectable  member  of  society?    Charming !" 

As  she  spoke.  Lord  Arlingford  had  risen,  and,  taking  his  hat  and 
cane,  had  moved  to  the  door.  Seeing  him  on  the  point  of  departure, 
she  ran  to  him  and  flung  her  arms  about  him. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,"  she  cried,  "  don't  go  like  that !  I  was  only  des- 
perate. Say  you  did  not  mean  what  you  said.  You  don't  really  mean 
to  throw  me  over,  after  all  your  promises?" 

"  I've  said  all  I  have  to  say,"  answered  the  man,  roughly.  "  Let 
me  go.     You  know  *  scenes'  bore  me.     Let  me  go,  I  say !'' 

He  flung  her  from  him,  and  went  out.  Her  foot  catching  on 
some  piece  of  ftirniture,  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.    For  a  moment 
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she  lay  as  if  dased ;  then  a  great  sob  escaped  her,  and  with  difficulty 
she  rose  and  staggered  to  her  writing-table.  Her  eyes  fell  apon  the 
note  that  lay  where  she  had  left  it. 

^^  Ahy  Jack/'  she  said,  aloud,  *'  if  you  had  known  who  was  waiting 
an  answer  to  this  letter,  you  would  have  been  more — more  discreet'' 

She  touched  a  bell,  sjad  the  next  moment  Captain  Aubyn  Groddard 
entered  the  room. 

^*  I  am  glad  you  are  here,"  she  said,  recovering  herself  as  she  went 
to  meet  him.  ^^  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, — much  kinder  than 
I  deserve,  for  until  this  moment  I  had  no  intention  of  repaying  you." 

"Poor  old  lady  I"  answered  Ghxldard,  soothingly.  "Why,  how 
upset  you  arel  What  has  happened?  Can  I  do  anything  to  help 
you?" 

"  Always  the'same  kindly  sympathy,  Aubyn.  How  good  you  are ! 
I  see  by  this  note  you  came  over  to  get  a  confession  from  Jack  Arling- 
ford.  You  want  my  help.  You  vdue  this  vindication  very  much,  do 
you  not?" 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Until  his  confession  is  obtained,  there  may  be 
those  who  doubt  me ;  and,  more  than  the  opinion  of  all,  there  is  one 
whose  faith  in  me  must  be  justified.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  to-night 
at  Briggs's  to  endeavor  to  bring  it  about,  and  you  can  help  it,  I  know. 
You've  known  me  for  years,  old  girl,  and  you  know  I  was  innocent^ 
don't  you?" 

"  More  I  I  will  prove  it.  But  you  must  go  now,  for  I  expect  a 
visitor.  Give  me  the  address  of  your  friend  where  the  explanation 
is  to  take  place,  and  you  shall  have  proof, — all  the  proof  you  want 
And  don't  judge  me  too  harshly  for  my  share  in  the  matter :  I  have 
had  but  one  excuse, — I  did  it  for  him.  And  just  now  he  struck  me 
down!— Oh!" 

"  He  struck  you  1" 

**  Yes." 

"My  God!    What  a  brute !^ 

"Never  mind  now:  you  must  go.  I — I  am  engaged.  But  we 
shall  meet  to-night." 

Gkxidard  left  her.  When  she  was  alone,  she  moved  once  more  to 
her  desk,  and,  opening  a  locked  drawer,  took  from  it  an  envelope,  at 
which  she  gazed  for  a  few  moments  motionless. 

Then  hurriedly  she  tore  it  open  and  took  from  it  a  playing-card. 

It  was  the  king  of  clubs. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  VENOBAKOB  OF  THBEB  WOMEN. 


As  she  stood  looking  at  it,  the  servant  entered,  bearing  a  card  on  a 
salver.  She  took  it  up  with  an  air  of  lazy  indifference  which  quickly 
changed  to  one  of  strong  emotion. 

"  Lady  Arlingford  I"  she  exclaimed ;  then,  turning  to  the  servant, 
she  added,  ^^  You  did  not  say  that  I  was  in  ?" 
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**  Noy  ma'am/'  answered  the  domestic.    ^'  I  said  that  I  woald  see." 

^'Saj,  not  at  home."  Then,  as  the  servaQt  was  leaving  the  room, 
she  added,  "Stay!" 

She  stood,  twirling  the  piece  of  pasteboard  in  her  fingers. 

"What  can  she  want  of  me, — that  woman, — here  in  my  house?" 
Then,  apparently  making  up  her  mind,  she  hastily  concealed  the  play- 
ing-card in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  said,  "  Show  her  in." 

Lady  Arlingford  entered  the  room,  and  the  two  women  bowed  with- 
out spiking. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,"  said  Lady  Arlingford,  recovering 
herself  the  first  "  I  owe  you,  perhaps,  an  apology  for  intruding  upon 
you,  but  I  felt  that  I  must  come.     I — I  have  a  fevor  to  ask." 

The  concluding  words  were  spoken  with  an  obvious  efibrt,  and 
Mrs.  Dashton,  with  an  inclination  of  her  head,  signified  that  she  was 
listening. 

"  You  have  heard  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  to-night  for  the 
exoneration  of  Captain  Qoddard?"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Yes." 

"You  will  be  there?" 

"Yes." 

"  I — I — ^you  have  heard  that  I  desire  to  re-marry  Lord  Arlingford  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  it" 

"  Mrs.  Dashton,  it  is  better  to  speak  plainly.  I  know  that  Lord 
Arlingford's  position  in  the  matter  will  depend  greatly  on  what  yon 
will  say.  I  know  what  your  feelings  under  the  circumstances  must  be. 
I  hope — I  believe — that  he  will  make  every  possible  reparation.  I 
have  come  to  beg  that  yon  will  hold  your  hand  so  far  as  you  can." 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  your  evidence  can  ruin  his  lord-* 
ship? — I  mean,  in  the  matter  of  the  card  ?" 

For  all  answer  Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  slowly  drew  the  king  of 
clubs  from  its  resting-place  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 

As  Lady  Arlingrord's  eyes  fell  upon  it,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  It  is  as  I  feared.  I  have  come  to  beg  that  you  will  not  confront 
him  with  that  card.  It  will  be  my  care  that  Captain  Goddard  shall 
produce  the  card  which  he  actually  held, — the  one  on  which  I  wrote. 
Will  you  not  be  merciful  ? — will  you  not  shield  my  husband  so  far  as 
not  to  add  this  horrible  evidence  to  mine  ?" 

"  Lady  Arlingford,"  returned  Mrs.  Dashton,  "you  have  been  frank 
with  me;  I  will  be  equally  so  with  you.  An  hour  ago  I  would  have 
guarded  this  card  with  my  life;  but  within  this  hour  things  have 
altered." 

"But  surely '' 

"  No !  let  me  think." 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  servant 

"  The  Baroness  Altdorff  is  below,"  said  he  to  his  mistress,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Ask  her  to  come  here,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton ;  then,  turning  to  the 
suppliant  woman  before  her,  she  said, — 

"  A  lady  is  below,  who  calls  by  appointment    On  what  she  will 
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say  my  dedsion  must  in  a  great  measure  depend.  If  you  will  step 
into  this  next  room^  I  will  tell  you  what  that  decision  is  when  she 
has  left  me/' 

'^  You  say  that  she  can  influence  you :  will  you  not  let  me  try  to 
influence  her?    A  woman  should  be  merciful  to  one  of  her  sex." 

^^  Perhaps.  At  present  I  cannot  tell.  Step  in  here^  however,  and 
in  ten  minutes  you  shall  know.'' 

There  was  no  time  for  parl^,  and  the  Countess  of  Arlingford  stepped 
into  the  adjoining  boudoir.  Imrs.  Bradley  Dashton  stood  looking  at  the 
card  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

'^  Ah/'  said  she^  as  if  apostrophizine  the  pasteboard,  ^'  I  wonder 
into  whose  hands  you  will  eventually  fall  ?  Those  two  men  and  that 
woman  who  have- just  left  this  room  would  give  a  good  deal  for  you, 
and  Bella-Demonia  wants  you  more  than  either  of  them.  Ah,  baroness, 
you  want  my  assistance  in  unmasking  Lord  Arlingford  I  You  little 
know  how  much  I  can  serve  you,  and  how  willingly  I  will  do  so." 

The  next  moment  Bella-Demonia  was.  announced. 

*'  You  are  punctual,  baroness,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton,  coming  forward. 
"  That  is  good,  for  it  seems  we  have  much  to  do.  You  will  believe,  I 
am  sure,  that  I  appreciate  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me,  and 
I  willjustify  it'' 

"  1  ou  have  already  justified  it  by  guarding  the  secret  of  Captain 
Gloddard's  identity  with  the  Turkish  general  who  reached  the  Villa 
Kristov  Hisar  just  before  you  left  us." 

^^  But  I  never  knew  it  until  after  Lord  Arlingford  had  left;  me  in 
Paris  and  returned  to  London." 

^^  It  was  as  well,  we  thought,  that  you  should  get  some  suspici6n 
of  what  kind  of  man  this  Arlingford  r€«dly  is,  before  you  knew  so  im- 
portant a  secret.     You  know,  we  women,  when  we  love " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  that  you  would  say.  Your  letter  of  yester- 
day tells  me  I  can  help  you  further." 

"  Yes;  and  I  trust  we  may  count  upon  you?" 

"  I  know  what  you  want,  and — ^yes,  you  may  count  upon  me.  I 
will  meet  you  to-night  at  Mr.  Brig^'s  in  Hereford  Street  at  nine 
o'clock,  and,  believe  me,  Goddard  will  have  no  more  valuable  ally 
there  than  Emily  Dashton." 

*'  I  supposed,"  said  Bella-Deraonia, "  that  I  should  have  had  a  hard 
fight  to  gain  your  aid.  I  will  not  ask  why  you  are  so  unexpectedly 
won  over,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  gratitude  shall  be  no  empty 
form  of  words.  I  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  how  I  value  your 
sacrifice.     May  I  speak  frankly  ?" 

Mrs.  Dashton  had  seated  herself  in  the  low  arm-chair,  and  bowed 
her  head  silently.    The  other  woman  continued : 

*^  Captain  Goddard's  vindication  must  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
you  and  what  you  will  say.  I  know  that  the  words  which  will  give 
joy  to  us  will  bring  pain  and  grief  to  you.  Mrs.  Dashton,  I  can't  be 
a  humbug,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  preach  to  you.  The  part  you  have 
played  in  the  drama  which  is  to  end  to-night  will  cost  you  many  a 
pang.  Yon  are  a  woman,  alone  in  your  struggle  with  life.  I  should 
like  you  to  feel  that  you  can  always  count  on  one  woman  who  will 
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^rmpathise  with,  will  assist,  and,  if  neoessaiTi  protect  you,  and  that 
that  woman  is  she  whom  you  have  known  as  Bella-Demonia.'' 

Mrs.  Dasbton  had  not  raised  her  eyes. 

^  Don't  give  me  too  much  credit  for  speaking  the  truth  to-night" 

''  I  can  see  that  yon  are  much  upset  Let  me  b^  you  to  take  a 
little  rest  now.    I  will  send  my  carriage  for  you  at  nine  o'clock*'' 

"  Thank  you.    I  will  be  ready." 

*^  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  you  still  possess  the  card 
that  Lord  Arlingford  gave  you  to  conceal, — to  destroy  ?" 

Mrs.  Dashton  pointed  to  the  table. 

"There  it  is  I"  she  said. 

"Ah I  you  will  give  it  me?"  said  Bella-Demonia,  eagerly. 

Mrs.  IXishton  smiled. 

"In  that  room  a  woman  awaits  your  departure  to  renew  a  re- 

3 nest  she  has  made  to  me.  She  also  desires  this  ctird,  that  she  may 
estroy  it" 

"A  woman?— who f 

"  The  Countess  of  Arlingford." 

"  No  ?  I  am  most  anxious  to  meet  Lady  Arlingford  in  this  way, 
informally,"  said  she,  eagerly.  "  You  would  oblige  me  very  much  by 
asking  her  to  come  in  here,  and  by  presenting  us  to  each  other." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  as  you  wish,  but  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself 
in  such  a  meeting." 

"  If  you  will  do  as  I  ask  and  make  some  excuse  to  leave  us  together 
for  a  short  time,  I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  spared  the  embarrass- 
ment of  ever  meeting  her  again." 

"  You  are  mysterious  as  usual,  baroness,  but  I  know  if  you  promise, 
that  you  can  peiform,  and  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  Is  there  anything  in 
particular  that  you  wish  me  to  say?" 

"  No ;  only,  as  soon  as  you  can,  make  some  excuse  and  leave  us." 

"  Certainly.     And  by  what  name  do  you  wish  me  to  present  you  ?" 

"  By  my  own." 

"  The  Baroness  Altdorff ?" 

"  No ;  the  Princess  Galitzin." 

"Whatr 

"That  is  my  real  name,  which  you  and  Prince  Schouloff  alone 
have  heard." 

There  was  no  time  to  express  her  surprise,  as  Mrs.  Dashton  opened 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  and  the  Countess  of  Arlingford  entered  the 
room. 

"  Lady  Arlingford,"  said  Mrs,  Dashton,  "  let  me  present  you  to  a 
friend.     The  Princess  Gkilitzin — Lady  Arlingford." 

The  two  women  bowed  to  each  other. 

"  I  must  be  going  immediately,"  said  Bella-Demonia.  "  I  think 
my  carriage  must  be  back." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Dashton. 
"  I  have  some  orders  to  give." 

And  she  left  them  together. 

"I  think.  Lady  Arlingford,"  b^an  the  Princess  Ghditzin,  "that 
we  have  a  mutual  friend  in  Captain  GKxidard.    I  may  tell  you  that  I 
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shall  be  present  at  the  meetiiig  which  is  to  take  place  to*night  It  will 
be  painful  to  jou,  but  at  least  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  proving  the 
innocence  of  our  friend/' 

^  You  know  him?  Oh^  I  am  so  glad I'^  replied  Lady  ArIingford« 
^  I  think  he  is  the  embodiment  of  all  tliat  is  honest  and  true  in  man. 
I  had,  alas  I  the  misfortune  of  doing  him  the  greatest  wrong  that  was 
ever  done——" 

^*  I  am  sure  you  exaggerate  your  share,^  put  in  the  princess,  gently. 

**  Of  course  I  was  innocent  of  the  intention,  but  the  result  is  the 
same.  It  seems  so  hard  that  after  bearing  my  burden  for  so  long  I 
should  have  broken  down  at  that  moment,  as  you  know.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  tell  how  I  had  given  him  the  card,  I  became  insensible. 
I  never  shall  forget  the  horror  of  that  moment.  I  could  have  exonerated 
Aubyn  with  a  word,  and  that  word  I  could  not  speak.  I  tried — I 
fought,  it  seemed  to  me,  for  hours,  till  the  blank  oi  insensibility  came 
over  me.    Oh,  it  was  cruel  I'' 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  overtaxing  your  strength.  Lady  Arlingford  ? 
AVould  it  not  be  wiser  to  avoid  such  an  explanation  as  must  take  place 
to-ni^ht?  Your  friends  might  represent  you,  and  save  you  much 
pain." 

'^  No,  I  must  be  present,  for  a  reason  so  strong  that  nothing  can 
overcome  it.  It  is  not  alone  to  vindicate  ray  old  friend  that  I  go.  I 
go  to  intercede  for  one  who  will  find  no  defenders,— one  who  I  feel  is 
so  alone  that  his  need  has  won  my  sympathy, — my  husband !" 

''  You  can  plead  for  him?  But  he  is  no  longer  your  husband :  you 
are  divorced." 

''  He  is  my  child's  father :  what  divorce  of  law  can  alter  that  ? 
You  will  think  that  I  am  very  weak,  but  I  have  my  own  opinions. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Bohemian  in  my  disposition." 

"  Bohemian  I  May  I  ask  what  you  call  *  Bohemian'  ?  You  do  not 
answer.  Let  me  define  it  for  you.  It  is  something  distinct  from  '  a 
lady.'  A  lady  means  one  who  is  well  bom,  tenderly  nurtured,  care- 
fully educated ;  always  placed — that  is,  presumably  placed — beyond  the 
knowledge  of  evil,  she  is  sheltered  from  contact  with  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters.  The  woman  who  enjoys  these 
advantages  is  called  a  lady, — a  title  which  signifies,  not  the  individual, 
but  the  manner  of  her  training.  A  Bohemian,  as  you  intend  it,  means 
one  who  is  outside  the  pale  of  respectability,  an  object  of  suspicion, 
one  whom  you  only  consent  to  meet  when  she  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
Yet  I  have  known  many  ^  ladies'  the  names  of  whose  lovers  are  better 
known  than  the  inner  life  of  the  reigning  Bohemian.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  know  that  Bohemians  look  down  on  certain  sections  of 
*  society'  in  amazement  and  pity." 

'*  xou  have  evidently  made  your  experiences  in  unfortunate  ex- 
amples," replied  Lady  Arlingford.  "  Do  you  not  believe  that  there 
are  ladies  who  are  good  women  ?" 

"God  forbid  that  I  should  not  I  There  is  a  sweet  old-world  title 
that  brines  to  my  mind  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  womanhood, — a 
title  that  lives  in  my  heart,  shrouded  in  reverence, — a  title  that  fits  the 
beings  who  have  rendered  the  name  of  mother  sacred.    That  title  is 
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^^[endewoman.'  Thai  title  I  believe  in^  and  it  is  found  in  Bohemia  as 
well  as  in  society/' 

^^  These  are  strange  expressions  for  the  Princess  Qalitzin,  who  can 
know  but  little  of  these  people  except  hj  force  of  imagination/' 

^'  You  are  mistaken.  My  flag  bears  the  red  and  white  of  Bohemia, 
and  has  seen  good  service,  believe  me.  Perhaps  jou  will  understand 
me  better  if  I  tell  jon  that  lam  called  BeUxi-Demonia?^ 

**  Bella-Demonia  P'    Lady  Arlingford  had  risen  to  her  feet 

'^  You  appear  shocked/'  said  the  rrincess  Gkilitzin. 

'^  I  am  a  little  startled,  I  confess.  I  was  not  prepared  to  meet  so- 
so— public — a  character." 

^^  And  you  would  not  have  cared  to  meet  me,  if  you  had  known 
who  I  was.     Would  you?" 

**  I  will  admit — as  I  do  not  share  your  opinions — ^that  I  should 
have  refused  to  meet  the  bearer  of  the  name  ^  Bella-Demonia :'  a  meet- 
ing would  not  be  pleasant  for  either  of  us.  Still,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  you  are  quite  different  from  what  I  should  have  expected." 

**  Thank  you  for  your  gen.erous  admission :  you  are  good  enough 
to  imply  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  appearance  or  manner  to  deprive 
me  or  the  inestimable  boon  of  at  least  looking  presentable.  You  are  a 
good  woman  and  capable  of  noble  impulses,  but  charity  for  your  fellow- 
women  seems  to  be  no  part  of  your  creed.  Is  it  ignorance  or  intoler- 
ance that  makes  you  condemn  without  even  one  expression  of  r^ret  a 
woman  of  whom  you  know  nothing?" 

"Nothing?    I  have  heard '' 

"Heard?    I  said  incw." 

"  Pardon  me  for  reminding  you  that  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame  for  the  impression  formed  of  you.  If  a  woman  has  no  husband, 
and  yet " 

"  If  respectability  is  based  upon  the  possession  of  a  husband,  then 
I  am  worthy  of  your  highest  esteem.  Lady  Arlingford,  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  a  story  which  may — I  hope  will — interest  you." 

Her  ladyship  bent  her  head,  and  the  princess  continued : 

"  My  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young.  I  lived  with  my  father 
at  our  chftteau  in  the  province  of  Ladoga,  stione  save  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  serf  mother.  She  was  my 
companion  and  friend  rather  than  my  attendant,  and  we  were  romantic 
and  impressionable,  both  of  us.  One  day  we  bad  wandered  far  from 
the  chAteau,  among  the  woods.  "We  were  about  to  return  home,  when 
a  crashing  in  the  bushes  announced  the  presence  of  some  large  animal. 
An  instant  later  one  of  our  mountain  bears  bounded  into  the  clearing. 
We  clung  to  each  other  almost  senseless  with  terror,  when  suddenly 
we  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle  close  to  us,  and  the  beast  fell  dead.  A 
moment  after,  a  man  sprang  through  the  bushes,  congratulating  us  on 
our  escape,  and  apologizing  for  his  sudden  apparition  and  the  alarm  he 
had  caused  us.  He  escorted  us  home,  and  was  welcomed  by  my  father, 
the  more  warmly  when  it  transpired  that  he  was  of  good  family.  He 
was  an  Englishman,  on  a  hunting-tour,  he  said.  He  was  staying  close 
by,  and  beostme  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house.  The  sequel  is — oancde. 
I  fancied  myself  in  love.    My  brother,  to  whom  the  stranger  was 
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personally  antipathetio^  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage  with  mj  late 
companioDy  and  they  had  gone  to  Petersburg,  where  my  brother  was 
commissioned  in  oar  Regiment  of  the  Transfiguration.  Left  alone^ 
we  were  not  long  in  following  my  brother's  example :  we  were  married 
secretly,  on  account  of  my  father^  whose  pride  of  race  was  worthy  of  a 
Galitzin,  and  in  the  winter  the  family  moved  to  Petersburg.  There  my 
brother's  suspicions  were  aroused^  and,  determined  to  drive  this  English- 
man from  Petersburg,  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  him. 
One  night  there  was  a  terrible  scandal  at  the  Club.  My  brother  accused 
my  husband  of  cheating,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged.  Late  that  night 
he  caused  my  brother^  arrest  Oh,  in  my  unhappy  country  it  is  not 
difficult  to  rob  a  man  of  liberty  and  even  life  on  the  merest  suspicion  I 
I  will  spare  you  my  tears,  my  distraction,  and  give  you  the  facts  briefly. 
I  learnt  that  my  brother  had  been  denounced  by  my  husband.  He  was 
doomed.  I  never  saw  him  again  :  he  died.  When  it  is  inconvenient 
to  substantiate  a  charge  against  a  political  prisoner  in  Russia,  he  has  a 
convenient  way  of  dying.  From  that  moment  I  had  but  one  thought, 
but  one  passion, — ^revenge  1  My  husband  was  expelled  the  country, 
and  on  the  frontier  his  carriage  was  wrecked  by  bandits,  and  himself 
— as  I  thought — assassinated.  I  sought  oblivion  of  my  wrongs  and 
plunged  into  the  sea  of  politics.  I  became  Prince  Schouloff's  most 
able  lieutenant  In  a  word,  I  became  '  Bella-Demonia.'  My  despera- 
tion made  me  famous ;  but,  though  employed  by  the  government  my 
sympathies  were  always  with  the  oppressed,  and  many  a  life  have  1 
saved  when  it  has  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  doomed.  But  why 
continue?  Even  such  feverish  excitement  as  mine  becomes  weari- 
some, and  just  when  I  was  most  weary  I  met  Captain  Gkxldard.  For 
the  first  time  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  been  spared  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  that  my  hands  were  innocent  of  my  husband's  blood." 

As  she  finished  speaking.  Lady  Arlingford  rose. 

^^  You  have  forced  me  to  listen  to  a  discourse,"  sdid  she,  coldly, 
^^  that  cannot  possibly  concern  me  and  can  only  be  painful  to  yourself." 

"  You  will  diange  your  opinion,"  answered  the  Princess  Galitzin. 
'^  I  told  you  this  story  to  illustrate  the  point  of  our  discussion.  I  tell 
on  it  is  well  for  you  that  all  people  do  not  gauge  a  woman's  virtue 
>y  the  possession  of  a  husband ;  for  you  have  never  had  one,  and  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  a  child  not  born  in  wedlock." 

"  1 1    How  dare  you " 

^^How  dare  I?  Why,  the  man  who  murdered  my  brother  and 
with  him  his  wife  and  unborn  child,  the  man  whom  I  hounded  hungry 
for  his  life,  is  alive  1  Because  the  man  you  think  to  be  your  husband 
is  miner 

**  My  Grod  I  it  is  not  true ! — it  cannot  be  true  I" 

^^  I  tell  you  that  the  man  who  robbed  me  of  name  and  dignity,  of 
my  very  birthright  of  gentlewoman,  who  made  of  me  a  character  for 
such  women  as  you  to  sneer  at,  is  alive.  He  vxis  John  Yyvian  Fane; 
he  ia  Viscount  Arlinrford." 

^*  Ah,  yoo  are  only  sayine  this  because  I  offended  you.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  so  cruel.  See,  I  kneel  to  yon  to  ask  you  for  the  truth. 
Will  you  swear  to  me  that  what  you  have  said  is  true  or  untrue?" 
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*^  It  is  fcrue,  so  help  me  Grod  I    And  I  will  prove  it''. 
When  Mrs.  Dashton  entered  the  room^  Lady  Arlingiford  lay 
less  at  the  feet  of  the  prinoess. 


CHAPTER  m. 

WEAYTNG  THB  WEB. 

WheK)  half  an  hoar  later,  the  Prinoess  Gralitzin  entered  her  roonos 
at  her  hotel,  she  found  Prinoe  Schooloff  seated,  patiently  awaiting  her 
arrival. 

'^  I  came  to  tell  yon,''  said  he,  rising  to  meet  her  as  she  entered, 
^Hhat  there  are  new  complications,  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  know.'' 

"Well?" 

"  Lord  Arlingford's  position  with  r^ard  to  his  wife  is  considerably 
altered  since  yesterday/' 

"  I  think  not." 

Schouloff  looked  at  her  critically  for  a  moment,  and  then  resumed : 

"  I  learn  that  her  ladyship  is  willing  to  forget  and  forgive  every- 
thing, and  proposes  to  be  re-married  to  him." 

"  You  are  wrong  in  your  facts,  prince,"  answered  she,  with  a  hardly 
perceptible  smile.  "  Lady  Arlineford  is  noi  willing  to  forget  or  to  for- 
give, and  she  has  no  intention  of  re-marrying  him,  for  she  has  never 
been  divorced." 

For  a  brief  moment  it  flashed  across  the  prince  that  the  woman's 
mind  was  wandering ;  but,  if  so,  her  placid  smile  belied  the  fact.  He 
contented  himself  with  answering  simply, — 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you :  you  speak  in  riddles." 

"  Of  which  you  would  like  to  have  the  solution." 

"Where  is  that  solution  to  be  obtained?"  queried  the  prinoe, 
patiently. 

"  Why,  of  Lady  Arlingford,  of  course." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  Schouloff,  reflectively.  "  Do  you 
think  she  can  receive  me  at  this  time?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  will  be  charmed,  prince." 

"  And  where  is  she  now  ? — can  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  Here." 

"Here!    Where?" 

"  In  this  room, — before  you." 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  am  she." 

The  words  were  said  simply  as  the  princess  dropped  into  a  chair. 

For  a  minute  not  a  word  was  said.  Then  the  prinoe  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed, — 

"  I  see  it  all  I    You  married  this  man  in  Russia,  did  you  not?" 

"Yes." 

"  It  was  thus  that  he  had  access  to  your  apartments  and  stole — ^my 
letter?" 

"Exactly." 
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"Does  any  one  else  know  of  this?    Of  coarse  not.'* 

"Yes.  I  have  seen  the  woman  he  pretended  to  marry  this  after- 
noon, and  I  told  her.     It  was  time.'' 

"How  did  she  take  it r 

"  As  you  might  suppose." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

"  It  is  the  last  weapon  1  hold  in  reserve  to  compel  Arlingford  to  con- 
fess his  share  in  the  plot  that  ruined  GJoddard.  until  that  confession 
is  obtained,  I  hold  my  rights  over  his  head.  Once  Gkxldard  is  free,  the 
annulment  of  our  marriage  is  an  easy  task ;  the  time  that  has  elapsed^ 
the  circumstances,— everything  will  assist ;  and  you  would  require  no 
assistance." 

The  prince  had  been  standing  staring  into  the  fireplace.  Now  he 
turned,  and,  looking  her  full  in  the  eyes,  he  said,  calmly, — 

"And  then?" 

She  blushed  violently,  and  answered  not  a  word. 

"  Never  mind,"  continued  the  prince.  "  I  have  shown  you  that  I 
have  your  happiness,  rather  than  mine,  at  heart:  I  will  prove  it  yet 
further  to  you.  We  shall  meet  at  Mr.  Briggs's  at  half-past  nine.  In 
spite  of  the  snares  we  have  tangled  around  the  feet  of  Arlingford,  he 
may  yet  brazen  his  way  out,  at  least  temporarily.  I  will  come  prepared 
with  the  last  and  most  coercive  resource,  which  we  have  in  the  Russian 
police." 

"You  will  dare?— here  in  England?" 

"  You  forget  that  John  Vyvian  Fane  was  a  duly-enrolled  member 
of  the  Third  Section?" 

"Forget  it!" 

"  Well,  though  no  formal  extradition  treaty  exists,  the  arm  of  His 
Majesty  the  Tzar  is  long  enough  to  reach  his  servants,  wherever  they 
may  be.     Leave  it  to  me." 

"  Willingly.     Till  to-night,  then  ?" 

"JLurcww*." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  AMEBICAN  CITIZEN. 

It  was  shortly  afler  eight  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Briggs 
eat  at  his  table  in  the  library  of  his  house  in  Hereford  Street,  busily 
eng^ed  in  writing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  English  novelist,  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  American  gentleman  is  bound^  on  the  East  by  his 
steamer  acquaintance  with  the  travelling  salesman  and  on  the  West  by 
the  charming  stories  of  Bret  Harte,  added  to  the  occasional  "  gun"  stories 
of  more  or  less  inventive  bar-room  loafers,  whose  daily  bread — or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  whose  daily  whiskey — is  obtained  by  their  ability 
to  amuse  the  crowd,  Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Briggs  was  a  most  disappoint- 
ing American.  His  rooms  were  furnished  with  the  tasteful  simplicity 
of  a  scholarly  traveller's  den.  The  carpets  were  unsullied  by  promis- 
cuous expectoration,  the  walls  were  decorated  with  a  few  proof  etchings 
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and  here  and  there  a  masterpieoe  in  aquarelle ;  there  were  no  earioa- 
tores  of  colored  deacons,  nor  were  there  portraits  of  fast  trotters  and 
the  whiskers  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt  to  be  seen.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  revolver  which  lay  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  desk,  there 
was  not  a  '^  eun"  of  any  kind  to  be  found,  the  arms  and  lees  of  the 
furniture  had  not  been  whittled  into  fanciful  designs  under  me  bowie 
of  their  owner,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  cocktail-manufiictare  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Mr.  Briggs  laid  down  his  pen,  and,  leaning  back  in  his  chair, — 
which,  by  the  bye,  he  did  not  tilt  upon  its  hinder  1^, — ^took  up  the 
letter  which  he  had  Just  completed. 

'^  I  think  that  this  will  do,''  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  read  over  his 
composition : 

"  My  deab  Mb.  Saville, — 

**  I  r^ret  to  say  that  Lord  Arlingford  refuses  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  flight  He  has  evidently  some  strong  weapon  in 
reserve.  He  means  to  fight ;  and,  unless  yours  are  stronger,  I  fear  my 
stupid  cousin  will  succeed  in  ruining  her  life.  He  is  a  clever  scoundrel, 
and  has  adopted  the  surest  means  of  making  her  his  defender,  by  affect- 
ing to  confiae  in  her  all  that  is  detrimental  to  him,  and  so  cutting  the 
ground  from  under  every  one  eke's  feet  I  send  you  this  as  arranged, 
that  you  may  bring  all  your  batteries  to  bear  at  once.  I  expect  Lord 
Arlingford  at  any  moment 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  CtoCJINNATDB  Q.  BbIGCHS.'' 

He  put  this  letter  into  an  envelope,  and,  addressing  it  to  Dick 
Saville  at  Claridge's,  touched  a  bell. 

*'  See  that  this  goes  at  once,''  said  he  to  the  servant  who  appeared  at 
the  sound  of  the  1^11  and  took  the  letter.  This  done,  the  American 
turned  once  more  to  his  papers. 

"  Let  me  see,"  soliloquized  he :  "  where  is  that  girl's  letter?  Ah  I 
here  it  is.  My  dear  cousin, —  You  are  very  kind,  InU  I  am  quUe  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself. — Yes,  quite  old  enough,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, neither  ugly  nor  poor  enough. — If  I  had  wanted  you  to  take 
care  of  me,  I  should  have  married  you  years  ago. — How  devilish  cruel  a 
woman  can  be  when  she  thinks  fit ! — I  doftit  like  to  say  hard  things  of 
a  tDoman,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  sympathize  wUh  the  lady  who 
was  Lord  Arlingford^s  wife, — ^you  surprise  me,  my  dear  cousin  I — and 
I  must  take  his  word  before  hers, — naturally,  poor  little  girl !  Um — m. 
That  young  woman  means  business :  we  Briggs's  generally  do.  It's 
lucky  for  her  I  came  to  Europe  when  I  did ;  otherwise  she'd  have  flung 
herself  away  on  this  fellow  to  a  certainty.  But  I  think,  my  lord  Ar- 
lingford, that  you  have  reached  the  end  of  your  rope,  and  I'll  lay  odds 
that  it  isn't  m>m  any  scruple  of  your  own  that  it  doesn't  hang  you. 
Well,  I  came  to  Europe  for  excitement,  and,  egad  1  I'm  likely  to  get  a 
genteel  sufficiency  of  it  to-night  Thanks  to  you,  my  lord,  I  witn^eed 
uie  beginning,  and  am  about  to  witness  the  end,  of  one  ci  tba  liveliest 
sensations  th^  London  has  known  for  a  good  many  years." 
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At  this  point  Mr.  Briggs's  soliloqaj  was  interrapted  by  the  en- 
tranoe  of  a  servant  announcing  Dick  &ville. 

"  Mr.  Saville  I"  exclaimed  Briggs,  "  delighted  to  see  you. 
early ;  but  you  can't  have  got  my  letter  yetr' 

" Letter f'  replied  Dick :  "  what  letter?  No.  I  only  dropped  in 
on  my  way  to  fetch  my  wife,  to  ask  how  things  were  going  on.  I 
dined  at  the  Club  to  try  and  find  out  if  anything  fresh  had  happened. 
I've  brought  the  papers  for  Arlingford  to  sign :  here  they  are  in 
duplicate.^' 

Mr.  Brings  took  them  and  danced  over  one. 

*^  I  think  Captain  Ooddard  must  be  a  remarkably  fomving  man, 
to  consider  such  a  reparation  sufficient/^  observed  he.  ^'  On  my  side 
of  the  water  a  man  in  his  position  would,  I  fear,  fill  a  man  in  Arling- 
ford's  with  leaden  bullets,  and  the  jury  would  differ  singularly  on  the 
verdict  to  be  returned." 

''  I  said  something  of  the  sort  to  him,'^  returned  Saville.  **  But 
he  pointed  out  to  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  from  greater  publicity.  All  he  insists  upon  is  that  Ar- 
lingford should  sign  this  Statutory  Declaration  and  leave  the  country 
at  once." 

"  Do  you  think  that  he  will  do  it?" 

^'  I  think  he  will ;  but  one  can  never  be  sure  of  such  a  blackguard. 
I  shouldn't  be  very  much  surprised  if  at  the  last  moment  he  didn't 
turn  up." 

'^  He  told  me  he  would  be  here  at  nine  o'clock,  but  I  confess  I 
shouldn't  be  astonished  if  he  weakened  at  the  last  moment  I  must 
say,  he  has  reduced  the  art  of  bluff  to  an  applied  science.  When  I 
advised  him  to  give  up  my  cousin,  telling  him  we  had  the  means 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  his  defiance  was  superb.  I  hope  for  all  our 
sakes  that  the  Baroness  Altdorff  possesses  the  power  she  promises  to 
use  with  such  effect  I  tell  you,  dealing  with  him  is  no  child's  play  I 
No,«r/" 

^'  Well,  I  oonmtulate  you  on  being  quit  of  him  as  far  as  your 
cousin  is  concerned." 

''How?  quit  of  him?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Saville:  "owing  to  very  singular  circumstances, 
he  will  make  no  further  attempt  to  marry  her." 

"  Is  that  really  so?    And  these  circumstances  are ?" 

"  Eight  thousand  a  year  I  Did  you  ever  remark,  Mr.  Briggs,  that 
the  greatest  scbundrels  always  get  the  best  kind  of  love,  ana  that  a 
certain  kind  of  good  woman  will  cling  to  the  man  she  has  chosen — in 
the  face  of  every  reason  why  she  should  not — with  a  strength  that  she 
would  display  in  no  other  cause?  Well,  such  a  woman  is  Lady  Ar- 
lingford.   She  insists  on  going  back  to  him." 

"No  I" 

"  It  is  so  nevertheless.  She  has  come  into  eight  thousand  a  year, 
and  proposes  to  invest  it  in  Arlingford  and  connubial  respectability. 
This  relieves  you  of  all  personal  anxiety.  Lady  Arlingford  is  ready 
to  leave  England  with  him.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  ase  that  he 
signs  this  document" 
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"And  when  will  the  Baroness — Bella-Demonia — arrive?** 

"  In  good  time.     She  is  a  capricioos  mystery,  that  woman,  bat  her 

Eower  is  enormous.  She  demands  that  we  nnquestioningly  submit  to 
er  instmctions  to-nieht  She  refuses  to  tell  us  what  power  she  holds 
over  Arlingfordy  and  exacts  a  meeting  with  Lady  Arlingford  before 
her  identity  is  made  known.  Altogether,  the  evening  promises  to  be 
eventful.  By  Jove !  it's  time  I  ran  round  for  my  wife.  Au  revoir  I 
1*11  be  back  inside  a  quarter  of  an  hour.*' 

And  Dick  Saville  left  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  the  servant  entered 
with  a  card,  which  Briggs  read,  an  expression  of  perplexity  crossing 
his  face. 

"  Carteret  V^  he  said, — "  Major  Homer  Carteret  ?  The  name  seems 
somehow  familiar,  but  I  can't  place  the  man.'* 

''  The  gentleman  said  he  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  see 
him  for  one  moment,''  said  the  servant. 

"  Well,  for  one  moment — show  him  up." 

Major  Carteret  swung  into  the  room  on  his  best  stride. 

"  I  must  apologize  for  calling  at  this  unseemly  hour,"  said  he.  *'You 
don't  remember  me,  Mr.  Briggs.  We  met  at  Lord  Arlingford's— er — 
some  time  ago." 

"  No  apology  is  necessary,"  replied  Mr.  Briggs,  gravely.  "  I  re- 
member perfectly.     Pray  be  seated.     Er — you  wished  to  see  me  ?" 

"  It  is  by  Lord  Arlingford's  request  that  I  am  here.  I  came  to  say 
that  he  cannot  be  here  so  soon  as  he  anticipated.  Most  important  busi- 
ness  ^" 

"  So  I  expected,"  interrupted  Briggs.  "  I  think  it  very  judi- 
cious  ^" 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Briggs,"  interrupted  the  major,  in  turn,  ^*you 
are  mistaken.  The  business  that  detains  Lord  Arlingford  is  as  unex- 
pected as  it  is  urgent, — so  urgent  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment with  me  at  the  Club :  he  sent  me  a  line  asking  me  particidarly 
to  come  here  at  once,  fearing  that  you  might  misconstrue  his  absence. 
Erghem!  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  talking  over 
this  unhappy  affair.  I  saw  Lady  Arlingford  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
after  we  had  discussed  the  matter  she  decided  to  make  Arlingford  an 
offer  which  I  shall  advise  him  to  accept." 

"  May  I  ask  if  the  offer  concerns  me  in  any  way  ?"  observed  Mr. 
Briggs. 

"  Most  certainly.  Her  ladyship's  offer  will  cause  Lord  Arlingford 
to  resign  Miss  Brig^'s  hand.  Erghem  I  I  have  always  had  a  great 
regard  for  Lady  Arlingford,  and  it  is  her  wish  to  re-marry  her  ex- 
husband." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  this  a  few  moments  ago." 

**  She  looks  upon  it  as  the  right  thing  to  do  for  the  child's  sake,  and, 
though  I  don't  profess  to  be  better  than  my  neighbor,  I  must  say  that 
I  agree  with  her." 

And  the  maior  inflated  his  chest  till  he  looked  like  a  police-sergeant. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  drily,  "  that  the  amount  of  Lady 
Arlbgford's  income  through  the  recent  death  of  her  aunt  is  now  eight 
thousand  a  year.    Am  I  not  accurate,  Major  Carteret?". 
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''Quite;  but *' 

''As  Lord  Axlingford^B frieffhd/^  pursued  the  American,  in  the  same 
tone, ''  you  uDderstaud,  of  course,  ttiat  on  the  interview  of  to-night 
dqx^  his  personal  iibertj^  and^  consequently,  his  aMUy  to  accept  his 
late  wife's  offer/' 

"His  liberty r 

"  He  will  have  to  make  full  confession  of  his  share  in  the  conspiracy 
by  which  Captain  Ooddard  was  ruined*  Er — please  be  seated.  We 
shall  spare  Lady  Arlingford  as  much  as  possible,  but  Captain  Coddard^s 
vindicatiiHi  is  the  first  consideration.  Frankly,  if  he  refuses  we  shall 
convict  him — and  his  accomplices — of  conspiracy  and  criminal  libel. 
"Er— -please  be  seated.  I  have  been  drawn  into  this  matter  by  my 
cousin's  unfortunate  infatuation  for  Lord  Arlingford." 

"  Mr.  Briggs,"  replied  the  major,  "  I — I  feel  it  is  only  due  to  my- 
self to  say  that  though  I  am,  as  you  observe,  Lord  Arlingfurd's  friend, 
I  am  deeply  grieved  at  the  part  he  took  in  that  unfortunate  business." 

"  I  expected  as  much,  and  I  am  sure  you  are.  Your  eood  feeling 
in  the  matter  simplifies  a  request  I  am  about  to  make.  Er — we  are 
perfectly  prepared  to  do  without  your  testimony  against  him,  but  it 
might  hasten  matters  to  have  it.     How  much  do  you  want  for  it?" 

Mr.  Briggs  leaned  back  complacently  as  Major  Carteret  sprang  to 
his  feet. 

'*  Sir  I"  shouted  he,  "  how  dare  you  ?  I— er— er Five  hun- 
dred pounds." 

"Pfcow  be  seated." 

The  major  sat  down. 

"  You  snail  have  that  amount  to-night  after  the  meeting.  For  the 
present,  good-evening.  You  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  if  you 
please." 

'^  Certainly,"  replied  the  warrior,  and,  taking  his  hat,  he  took  with 
it  his  departure. 

Mr.  Briggs  looked  after  him  for  a  moment,  his  head  slightly  on  one 
side. 

Then  he  carefully  selected  a  cigarette,  which  he  thoughtfully  lit 
Then,  walking  to  the^replace  to  deposit  the  match,  he  slowly  winked 
at  himself  in  the  pier-glass. 


/ 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEAPIKa  THB  WHIRLWIND. 

Mb.  Cinginnatub  Q.  Bbioos's  complacent  appreciation  of  his  own 
diplomacy  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  Kitty  Saville, 
followed  by  Dick. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Briggs  ?"  was  her  greeting.  "  Dick  wanted  me 
not  to  come.  The  idea  I — as  if  I  would  miss  seeing  my  old  friend  Aubyn 
Gkxldard  set  riffht  What  a  long  time  it  is  since  we  met,  and  how  oueer 
that  we  should  both  be  mixed  up  in  this  dreadful  business  1  I  little 
thought,  when  I  sat  next  to  you  at  dinner  and  was  so  impertinent  to 
Vol.  XLin.— 26 
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70a,  that  night  at  Lord  Arlingford's,  that  the  eveniDg  wonld  end  so 
tragically'.  I  suppose  70a  heard  about  Lad7  Arlingford's  long 
illness?** 

^*  Yes,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  trouble/'  replied  Briggs,  surprised 
at  finding  himself  getting  in  a  word  edgeways. 

''  Well,  70U  know,  when  she  recovered  she  did  nothing  but  blame 
herself  for  the  whole  afiair.  I  believe  that  if  Lord  Arlingford  had 
not  been  so  careless  of  all  decenc7,  she  would  have  begged  his  pardon. 
Her  people  insisted  on  a  divorce,  though,  and  she  was  too  weak  to 
oppose  it,  and  when  she  got  well  she  confided  to  me  that  if  ever  she 
found  an  opportunit7  she  meant  to  ask  him  to  marr7  her  over  again.*' 

"But  wh7r 

''  For  the  sake  of  her  child.  Oh,  what  sill7  women  these  good 
women  are  I  I'm  so  glad  I'm  a  bad  one  I  I  was  so  impatient  with 
her  that  we  nearl7  quarrelled  ;  and  now  that  Dick  has  determined  that 
Goddard  shall  be  set  right,  she  has  begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  and 
give  Arlingford  one  more  chance.  Oh,  that  woman  is  too  much  of  an 
angel ^ 

"  M7  dear  Kitt7,"  m]ldl7  expostulated  Dick, "  will  70U  confine  70ur 
attention  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  expand  on  70ur  personal 
feelings?" 

"  M7  dear  Dick,"  was  the  repl7,  "  will  you  let  me  sa7  one  word 
without  interruption  ?  Mr.  Briggs  is  an  old  friend  of  mine :  we  met 
but  once,  it  is  true,  but  it's  all  tne  same ;  we  should  have  been  old 
friends  if  we  had  met  more  frequentl7:  shouldn't  we,  Mr.  Briges?" 

"  M7  dear  madam,"  answered  the  American,  "  70U  overwhelm  me. 
To  have  met  70U  but  once,  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  privation.  It  is  to 
have  livetl  and  to  have  ceaised  living  at  the  same  moment.     It  is ^" 

^^Mr.  Briggsl  if  70U  finish  that  sentence  I  shall  have  a  fit  I  I'm 
not  accustoms  to  it.  Dick  when  he  intends  to  be  most  polite  generall7 
sa7S, '  I  sa7,  old  gal,  70u're  not  looking  half  bad  to-nignt,'  or  when  he 
means  to  be  most  affectionate,  *  Here,  Tramp  I  come  and  be  smacked.' " 

''  Reall7,  my  dear,"  broke  in  Dick  at  this  point, ''  these  domestic 

details, — really ^"    And,  at  a  loss  for  words^to  balance  his  wife's 

eloquence,  he  raised  her  hand  deferential I7  to  his  lips. 

"  Wh7,  Dick,"  exclaimed  she,  looking  at  him  in  alarm,  "70u're 
not  well.  All  this  excitement  has  been  too  much  for  70U.  Sit  down, 
and  don't  talk.  Oh,  Mr.  Briggs,  I  had  a  most  mysterious  little  note 
from  Lad7  Arlingford,  just  as  I  was  starting  to  come  here.  Let  me 
see:  what  did  I  do  with  it?    Ah,  here  it  is.'' 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket  and  read  as  follows : 

"  /  have  heard  terrible  news  this  afternoon^  and  am  nearly  mad  with 
hope  and  fear,  I  will  explain  all  to  you,  I  must  speak  to  the  lady  whom 
you  call  BeUa-Demonia  alone:  so  when  we  meet  to-nightmake  some  excuse 
to  leave  us  together  for  a  few  minutes.  Bead  this  to  Mr.  Briggs,  and  ask 
him  to  manage  with  you  to  do  as  I  wish, — What  does  it  mean  ?" 

She  laid  the  letter  down  on  the  writing-table.  As  she  did  so, 
she  uttered  a  little  exclamation^  and,  turning  to  Briggs,  quoth  ver7 


gravelj. 


>h  t  I  am  00  mooh  obliged." 
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'^  I  am  charmed^  of  ooniBe;  bat  whyf^  returaed  Briggs,  in  amase- 

**  Because  at  last  yoaVe  satisfied  me  that  you  are  an  American. 
Now,  I  wonder  if  you  got  this  purposely  for  me,  or  if  it's  a  toy?*' 

Her  glance  bad  fallen  on  the  little  revolver,  and,  taking  it  np,  she 
brandish^  it  with  glee. 

^^Be  careful,  for  gracious'  sake!''  exclaimed  Bri^,  in  alarm. 
^^It's  loaded;  and,  though  it's  very  small,  it  would  kill  at  this 
ranee/' 

^^  Oh,  goodness  I"  cried  Kitty,  as  she  dropped  the  weapon  amone 
the  papers  in  comic  consternation.  '^  But  come,  what  do  yon  make  of 
Lady  Arlingford's  note?" 

'^  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  At  all  events,  her  request  is  simple 
enough.  They  will  both  be  here  in  a  few  moments,  and  if  you  will 
oome  into  the  library  I  should  like  to  show  you  some  etchings  I  have 
bought, — a  Seymour-Haden,  a  couple  of  WUfnd  Ball's,  and  a  Haig  or 
two.     I  am  told  the/re  very  fine.'^ 

^^  I  should  like  to  see  them  very  much,"  returned  Kitty,  ^^  though  I 
don't  understand  them  a  bit" 

Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Briggs  was  a  most  disappointing  American. 
Instead  of  buying  diamonds  or  pictures  to  sell,  he  spent  his  spare  cash 
on  rare  brie-ll-brao,  etchings,  ana  engravines  to  keep.  You  might  be 
with  him  for  twenty-four  hours  and  never  bear  what  anything  he  pos- 
sessed had  cost  him.  He  had  not  the  vaguest  conception  as  to  the 
price  of  his  wines,  and,  though  as  ardent  a  collector  of  early-printed 
books  and  first  editions  as  the  most  uneducated  Westerner  settled  in 
New  York,  he  positively  knew  what  books  he  had,  and  had  '^  read  at"  all 
of  them.  It  is  probable  that  had  he  been  a  married  man  the  house 
he  lived  in  would  not  have  been  made  over  to  his  wife  to  cheat  his 
creditors  in  the  event  of  financial  shipwreck. 

Kitty  was  still  pondering  when  Lady  Arlingford  was  announced. 
Briggs  advanced  to  conduct  her  to  a  chair. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  not  fatigued,  Lady  Arlingford,"  said  he.  "  Have 
you  seen  Captain  Goddard  yet  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  replied  she.  "I  expected  to  find  him  here.  Ah, 
Kitty,  how  happy  you  look!  I'm  so  glad,  dear  I  You  got  my 
letter?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  but  I  don't  understand  it  Have  you  seen  the  Baroness 
Altdorflf?" 

"Yes, — ^this  aflemoon,  by  accident;  and  I  learnt  from  her  the 
truth." 

"The  truth f 

"  Yes.    She  told  me  who  she  was  and  is." 

"Wbo  is  she?  what  is  she?"  exclaimed. Dick  and  Kitty  both 
together. 

"You  do  not  know?" 

"No.     Who  is  she?" 

"  The  Prinoe88  OaiUzinJ' 

The  words  were  uttered  by  a  servant  who  at  this  molnent  threw 
open  the  folding  doors  and  admitted  Bella-Demonia  to  the  presence  of 
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three  people  whose  faces  took  on  an  expression  of  onspeakable  amaze- 
ment 

**  Oh,  Dick/'  whispered  Kitty,  "  who  is  she  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  next?  Are  you  sure — are  you  8wrt  that  she  is  not  Mrs.  Richard 
Saville,  among  other  things?'' 

^^  I  swear  she  isn't/'  replied  the  no  less  astonished  Dick,  in  the 
same  tone. 

'^She'll  be  somebody  else  in  a  minute.    I  know  she  will." 

"Probably." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Briggs,  leading  the  new-comer  forward,  said  to 
LadyArlingford, — 

"  Lady  Arlingford,  allow  me  to  present  to  you ^" 

"  The  princess  and  I  have  already  met,"  said  her  ladyship. 

"Yes,''  returned  Bella-Demonia,  "and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Saville  I 
already  know.    How  are  you  ?" 

"  I  was  just  going — as  we  have  a  few  minutes  yet — to  show  Mrs. 
Saville  some  pet  etchings  of  mine,"  said  Mr.  Briggs.  "  Would  you 
care  to  see  them,  princess?" 

The  Princess  Galitzin  exchanged  a  glance  with  Lady  Arlingford, 
and  then  answered, — 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  would  rather  see  them  later,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
but  do  not  let  me  deprive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saville  of  the  pleasure.  I  do 
not  feel  quite  up  to  enjoying  etchings  just  now." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Lady  Arlingford. 

"  Well,  then/'  pursued  Mr.  Bri^,  "  if  you  will  pardon  us  for  a 

while — r 

"  By  all  means." 

As  Kitty  left  the  room,  she  whispered  to  Lady  Arlingford, — 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  strong  enough  ?    Shall  I  stay  ?" 

"  No,  no :  leave  us/'  was  the  reply,  and  the  next  moment  the  two 

women  were  once  more  alone. 

Lady  Arlingford  rose.     "  Will  you  give  me  your  hand  ?"  she  said. 

"  After  hearing  your  story,  I  don't  feel  fit  to  touch  you.    I  must  have 

provoked  you  beyond  endurance  by  my  ignorance.    Can  you  find  it 

m  your  heart  to  forgive  me?" 

"  If  I  could  wipe  out  your  injuries  as  easily  as  I  can  forgive  you, — 

if  indeed  there  is  anything  to  forgive, — I  do  so  a  thousand  times  over. 

Can  you  believe  that  in  knowing  your  trouble  I  have  forgotten  my  own? 

How  I  wish  I  could  help  you  I  how  I  should  like  to  prove  the  depth 

and  reality  of  my  sympathy  I" 

"  You  can  prove  it,  and,  if  you  will,  you  can  give  me  all  the  peace 

I  can  hope  to  gain,  out  of  this  sad  life.     If  I  should  ask  something  of 

you  that  will  tax  your  goodness  to  its  depths,  would  you  grant  me  my 

prayer?    God  knows  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to  expect  so  much  from 

you;  but " 

"  There  is  no  eflfort  I  would  spare  to  help  you.     What  can  I  do  ?" 
"I  implore  you  to  give  Jack — Lord  Arlingford— one  chance  to 

clear  himself  of  some  of  the  charges  of  which  you  think  him  guilty. 

That  horrible  story  you  told  me — ^there  must  be  some  explanation. 

Let  him  speak  in  his  own  behalf.    I  know  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  re- 
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pair  the  injury  he  did  AabjD,  and  I  am  sure  Aubyn  will  baiy  the  pasi^ 
if  only  for  my  sake.  Will  70a  not  do  the  same  ?  Inflaential,  protected 
as  you  are  in  your  own  country,  surely  you  have  only  to  ask  for  the  an- 
nulment of  your  marriage  with  my — my — husband,  to  obtain  it.  Is  it 
notsor 

"  Yes ;  but  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

^'  Because  I  would  help  him  to  atone  for  his  past ;  because  if  you 
will  give  him  his  freedom  I  will  still  take  him  back.  Oh,  don't  shrink 
from  me  I  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  before  you  condemn  me.  Remem- 
ber, I  have  a  child.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  her 
£Bither  back  to  her.*' 

^^  And  you  would  live  with  that  man,  despising  him  as  you  must, 
because  you  feel  it  to  be  your  duty?'' 

^'  Even  so  I  It  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  atone  to  my  little  girl  for  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  her.  I  should  be  unable  to  meet  her  eyes,  as 
she  asks  for  her  father,  if  I  had  not  done  all  in  my  power  to  redeem 
him.     Will  you  do  what  I  ask  f' 

The  Princess  Gkilitzin  rose,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  appeared  to 
reflect  deeply.    Then  she  came  back,  and  said, — 

'^  For  your  sake,  I  promise  that  so  far  as  my  own  injuries  are  con- 
cerned I  will  forgive  him.  But  his  ruin  of  Aubyn  Goddard  I  cannot 
— ^will  not  forgive.  Not  upon  me,  but  on  his  confession  to-night,  will 
depend  his  liberty.     His  fate  is  in  his  own  hands." 

*^  Ah  I  how  can  I  thank  you  ?    I  am  confident  now." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Briggs  entered  the  room. 

**  Captain  Gkxldard  has  just  arrived,"  said  he.  ^'  Shall  I  bring  him 
in  here?" 

"  One  moment,"  said  Lady  Arlingford.  "  I — ^I  can  bear  no  more 
to-night  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Briggs,  to  let  me  rest  awhile  in  another 
room,  and  then  I  will  ffo  home." 

**  Certainly :  it  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  replied  Mr.  Bri^s.  ^'  Come 
in  here.     I  will  see  that  your  carriage  is  ready  at  any  moment." 

Her  ladyship  turned  to  the  princess  and  extended  her  hand  as  she 
said, — 

^^  May  I  see  you  once  more  before  I  leave  England  ?  I  don't  know 
if  I  am  doing  what  is  right,  but  I  hope  so." 

Bella-Demonia  bent  her  head,  and  Lady  Arlingford  left  the  room 
with  Mr.  Briggs. 

Left  alone,  the  woman  looked  after  the  departing  form,  and  said, 
half  aloud, — 

"  Who  shall  say  that  you  are  wrong?  Not  I,  indeed, — I  who  have 
forgotten  my  revenge  in  my  new-born  dream."  She  prised  her  hands 
to  her  head,  and  turned,  just  as  Aubyn  Gkxldard  entered  the  room. 

They  faced  each  other  for  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  and 
then  Qoddard,  advancing,  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

''So  I  am  to  thank  you  for  honor  as  well  as  for  life,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

''  That  sounds  almost  like  a  reproach,"  replied  she.  ''  Have  I  not 
done  evenrthing  I  could  to  atone  for  my  share  in  the  disaster  I  so 
unwittingly  br^ight  on  you?    Besides,  it  was  your  delirium,  and  not 
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the  prince,  that  detained  you  at  Deve-kiuL  .  As  far  as  he  was  oonoemed, 
you  were  free  to  go  as  you  had  oome/^ 

^'  He  is  a  wonderful  man.  Having  caught  me,  I  wonder  he  did  not 
kill  me :  I  had  given  him  trouble  enough.  Besides,  he  would  have 
been  kilHug  two  birds  with  one  stone,— or  rather  two  men  with  one 
bullet.  That  evening  when  I  lay  unconscious  at  your  feet — ^yours  and 
his — the  scene  must  have  been  terrible :  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind." 

'^  It  is  one  of  the  few  moments  of  my  life  that  I  am  ashamed  of. 
When  the  prince  recognized  you  aud  I  knew  my  trick  to  save  you  had 
been  useless,  I  gave  up  all  hope,  and  in  the  desperation  of  the  moment 
I  offered  to  buy  your  life  from  him.  *  Only  let  him  e86ar>e,'  said  I, 
*  and  I  promise  never  to  see  him  again,  and  I — my  life — shall  be  given 
to  you  I' " 

"My  God!    And  what  did  he  say  r 

"  He  said,  simply,  *  I  have  loved  you  as  long  as  I  have  known  you, 
and  you  evidently  do  not  understand  that  emotion  as  I  do.  I  hope  to 
show  you  that  I  can  be  at  the  same  time  a  disappointed  lover  and — a 
gentleman.'  That  was  all  that  was  said  till  you  were  on  the  high-road 
to  recovery  and  we  laid  our  plans  for  the  trapping  of  Arlingford.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  asked  his  pardon. 
It  was  he  who  planned  and  devised  so  that  your  capture  and  where- 
abouts should  be  kept  a  secret  from  Skobeleff.'^ 

"  How  generous  I" 

"  It  was  well  for  vou  that  your  wound  proved  so  dangerous,  and 
that  before  you  could  be  moved  peace  was  proclaimed  at  Sa>i  Stefano.'' 

Aubyn  Gh)ddard  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  said,  \n  a  voice 
that  betrayed  the  depth  of  his  emotion, — 

"  And  you  have  Dorne  all  this  for  me  I     I  wonder  whv?" 

"  Why  ?''  answered  Bella-Demonia,  with  a  quick  smile  and  shake 
of  her  head.  "  Because  you  are  personally  very  distasteful  to  me; 
because,  in  short,  I  do  not  like  you;  because  we  are  antipathetic  to 
each  other;  because  you  have  been  so  nobly  treated  that  you  deserve 
no  sympathy.     Are  these  reasons  enough,  Aubyn  V^ 

And  the  man,  who  was  just  a  man  and  no  longer  Aubyn  Ghxldard 
the  Hero,  clasped  to  his  breast  the  woman,  who  was  fust  a  woman  and 
no  longer  Bella-Demonia  the  Mystery,  as  she  lay  in  his  arms  and  gave 
up  her  soul  to  the  ecstasy  of  his  kiss. 

They  were  very  nearly  caught  by  Mr.  Briggs,  who  entared  the  room 
at  the  moment,  or  rather  just  after  it. 

"  Princess,'*  said  he, "  Jjord  Arlineford  is  here.    Shall  he  come  in  ?'* 

"  Wait  one  moment,*'  returned  she.  "  My  plan  is  much  upset  by 
Lady  Arlingford's  strange  determination,  but  1  have  promised  her  my 
aid.  If  he  signs  the  papers  I  am  willing  to  avoid  seeing  him,  and  it 
will  be  best  tlmt  he  should  not  know  that  I  have  found  him.  Let  me 
retire  for  a  while,  where  I  can  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  This  conserva- 
tory will  do." 

''It  shall  be  as  you  wish,"  answered  Mr.  Briggs,  showing  her 
to  a  little  conservatory  built  out  over  the  porch  of  the  house,  commu- 
nicating by  a  French  window  with  the  apartment.  As  she  turned 
towards  it  she  gave  her  hand  to  Goddard,  who  bent  and  kissed  it 
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**  Oh  r  observed  Mr.  Briggs  to  himself.     "  Ah  V 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  admitted  Dick  Saville,  accompanied 
by  Arlingford  and  Major  Carteret.  The  gallant  major  was  evidently 
very  nervous :  he  stood  a  little  apart  from  his  princif^  and  twisted  his 
monstadie  spasmodically,  a  fit  sulgect  for  an  artist  who  might  desire  to 
make  a  ^'  Study  of  a  MAn,  ratting." 

Mr.  Briggs  motioned  the  four  men  to  be  seated,  and  took  his  place 
at  the  writing-table.    Then,  slightly  clearing  his  throat,  he  observed, — 

^^  As  we  all  know  for  what  purpose  we  are  here,  it  will,  I  think; 
only  be  necessary  for  me  to  read  this  statutory  declaration,  which  has 
been  drawn  lip  in  duplicate  for  the  signature  of  his  lordship." 

Arlingfora  signified  his  attention,  and  Mr.  Briggs  continued : 

"  The  declaration  reads  as  follows :  *  I,  John  Vy  vian  Fane,  Vis- 
count Arlingford,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  the  charges  made 
by  me  against  Captain  the  Honorable  Aubyn  Goddard  were  false; 
that  I  made  the  said  charges  knowing  them  to  be  false,  and  with  a 
specific  purpose  which  was  accomplished  in  the  failure  of  his  mission.' 
Now,  Lord  Arlingford,  if  you  will  affix  your  signature  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  we  can  terminate  this  very  painful  meeting." 

Arlingford  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'^  Sign  that  ?^  he  cried.  ^'  I  refuse  to  sign  it  I  I  am  willing  to  say 
that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I  made  a  mistake ;  but  sign  such  a  mon- 
strous production  as  that  ?    Certainly  not  I" 

"  You  know  the  alternative.  Lord  Arlingford,"  said  Dick  Saville. 

"  I  have  told  you  what  I  will  do,"  retorted  Arlingford,  turning  upon 
him,  ^*  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  force  me  to  do  more." 

^'  Perhaps  /  can  persuade  Lord  Arlingford  to  sign,"  said  a  quiet, 
rich  voice  behind  them,  as  Bella-Demonia  stepped  into  the  room. 
Hearing  the  words,  Arlingford  started  violently  and  turned  to  meet  the 
woman  8  stare 

"  Carita  Qalitzin  I"  he  exclaimed.     "  My  God  I" 

'^  Hardly  that,"  replied  the  princess,  in  mock  deprecation,  '^but, 
unfortunately,  your  wife." 

^His  wife!"  The  exclamation  broke  forth  simultaneously  from 
the  other  four.  Goddard  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  went 
quickly  to  the  woman's  side. 

''  What  do  you  mean?"  he  said,  in  a  husky  undertone. 

"  Wait,"  she  replied. 

Meanwhile,  Arlingford,  with  a  violent  effi>rt,  had  recovered  his 
self-control. 

''You  will  have,"  said  he, sneeringly,  ''some  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  very  hurried  fqrm  that  we  went  through  was  a  l^al  marriage, 
even  in  Bdssia,  and  you  will  doubtless  be  too  sensible  to  risk  proving 
yourself  to  have  been  my  mistress." 

Goddard,  with  a  half-cough  .of  rage,  sprang  at  him,  but  was  re- 
strained by  Saville  and  by  the  princess,  who  stepped  between  them. 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  withering  scorn,  "  to  have 
been  your  wife  is,  if  possible,  the  greater  disgrace.  You  overestimate 
the  honor  of  a  marriage  with  yourself,  and  you  underestimate  the  fact 
that  you  are  in  no  portion  to  oppose  my  slightest  whim." 
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"Indeed?    Because f 

"  Because  on  me  depends  not  only  your  ability  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  your  liberty,  your  very  life  itself,  belong  to  me.  I 
have  but  to  bold  up  my  finger  and  your  doom  is  sealed.  You  will 
sign  that  document  ai  imce,^^ 

"  Charming  !"  returned  Arlingford  ;  "  but  we  are  in  England  now, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  any  action  you  may  choose  to  bring.  I 
refuse  to  sign.    Do  your  worst !    I  defy  you  I"  he  concluded,  violently. 

"  Mr.  Briggs,*'  said  the  princess,  "  I  saw  Prince  Sohouloff's  carriage 
below.     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  call  him  ?    Thanks." 

And  Mr.  Cincinnatus  Q.  Briges  left  the  room. 

*^  In  all  the  years/'  resumed  the  princess,  oomine  close  to  Arling- 
ford, "  during  which  I  sought  for  the  murderer  of  my  brother,  I  thought 
that  nothing  but  his  deaw  could  appease  me.  Now,  however,  fortu- 
nately for  you,  I  have  found  a  man  whose  honor  is  as  pure  as  Gbd's 
blessed  mercy,  a  man  by  comparison  with  whom  you  are  too  unclean 
a  thing  even  to  kill.'' 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  returned  to  Goddard's  side  as  Mr; 
Briggs  re-entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  Prince  Schouloff. 

"  Prince,"  said  'Carita  Galitzin  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  "  will  you 
kindly  tell  Lord  Arlingford  that  if  necessary  we  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  proofe  to  substantiate  our  charges  of  bigamy,  nor  shall  we  shrink 
from  the  publicity  consequent  on  taking  steps  to  frustrate  his  present 
plans?" 

^'  The  prince  will  doubtless  remember/'  said  Arlingford,  with  a  cool 
assurance  that  was  sublime,  ^^  that  the  onus  of  disproof  lies  with  the 
accused,  and  that  I  am  in  my  own  country  and  therefore  have  the  best 
chance  of  assuming  the  character  of  accuser.  You,  as  foreigners,  will 
have  to  go  through  certain  formalities  before  being  able  to  institute 
l^al  pro^edings.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  prove  that  yours 
is  simply  an  attempt  at  blackmail." 

*'  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  Lord  Arlingford's  view  of  the  l^al 
position  is  entirely  correct,"  replied  Prince  Schouloff,  quietly. 

Had  a  thunder-bolt  fallen  among  them,  the  consternation  of  his 
auditors  could  not  have  been  more  lively. 

'^  You  agree  with  him  I"  exclaimed  the  princess. 

'^  I  am  so  sure  of  his  accuracy,"  returned  the  prince,  calmly,  "  that 
I  have  taken  the  very  position  he  so  clearly  points  out  to  be  the  best. 
The  negotiations  pending  between  our  respective  governments  have 
enabled  me  to  procure  a  warrant  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  John 
Vyvian  Fane,  viscount  Arlingford,  and  it  will  be  in  Petersburg — ^not 
in  London — that  his  lordship  will  have  to  answer  the  charge." 

"What  charge?" 

"Murder." 

"  Murder  I"  echoed  Arlingford,  his  air  of  cynic  assurance  suddenly 
changing  to  one  of  alarmed  concern.  "  You  can  scarcely  charge  a  man 
with  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  You  can  charge  him  with  whatever 
you  please,  but  I  learn  for  the  first  time  that  I  have  killed  any  one. 
Preposterous  I    May  I  know  whom  I  murdered?" 

"  You  will  find  all  duly  statedl  in  this  warrant/'  answered  the 
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prince,  handing  him  a  paper.  ^*  Yonr  long  residence  in  Bossia,  and, 
above  all,  your  connection  with  the  police,  render  you  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  our  code  to  convince  you  that  we  are  acting  within  our 
right,  and,''  added  he,  significantly,  ^^  that  we  seldom  act  in  vain/' 

'^  Your  methods  are  at  least  expepsive,"  ejaculated  Arlingford. 

**  You  are  well  able  to  judge  of  that  point.  My  officers  are  below : 
you  will,  I  presume,  accompany  them  without  further  trouble. — Mr. 
Briggs,  will  you  allow  me  to  write  some  instructions?    Thank  you." 

And  the  prince  seated  himself  at  the  writing-table,  whilst  Arling- 
ford stared  dazedly  at  the  warrant  that  he  held  in  his  hands.  A  servant 
appeared  and  handed  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Briggs,  who  whispered  to 
the  princess.  The  latter  left  the  room,  as  Dick  Savilie  approached 
Prince  Schouloff  and  remarked, — 

"  Prince,  this  is  a  desperate  accusation, — and  so  unexpected." 

^*  Desperate  diseases,"  returned  the  prince,  ^'  require  desperate  reme- 
dies. I  feared  that  he  might  be  unmanageable:  so  I  took  this 
precaution." 

"  But  shall  you  be  able  to  prove  him  guilty  ?" 

"  That  IS  quite  unimportant,"  was  the  answer.  "  Lord  Arlingford 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  sign  any  document  before  his  trihl,  rather 
than  return  to  Russia.     You  understand  ?" 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Brig^,  who  had  joined  them,  '*  when  and 
where  this  murder  was  committed  ?" 

"God  knows:  I  don't,"  returned  the  prince,  laconically,  as  he 
turned  once  more  to  his  writing. 

Mr.  Briggs's  free  and  enlightened  American  mind  was  confused. 

"  But  surely ^"  he  began. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Dick  Savilie,  taking  him  aside,  "  what  the 
deuce  is  the  use  of  being  a  Russian  prince  if  you  can't  prove  a  man 
guilty  of  anything  you  like  on  an  emergency  ?" 

Meanwhile,  Aubyn  Goddard  had  approached  the  diplomat. 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  you ^''  he  b^an. 

"  Not  at  all,"  interrupted  Schouloff.  "  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  a  party — for  reasons  of  state — to  your  trouble ;  it  is  but  right  that 
I  should  be  a  party  to  your  vindication.  I  repeat,  for  reasons  of  state 
I  was  compelled  to  act  as  I  did,  knowing  that  1  could  vindicate  you  at 
the  right  moment.  That  act  was  as  repugnant  to  me  in  the  manner  of 
ha  peribrmance,  as  to  give  you  my  assistance  to-day  is  a  pleasure." 

Lord  Arlingford  hid  finished  the  perusal  of  the  warrant,  and  had 
scribbled  a  few  words  in  his  note-book  which  he  gave  to  Major  Car- 
teret for  delivery  to  his  wife.  Now  he  moved  towards  the  door. 
There  he  turned  and  faced  the  five  men.  The  Princess  Galitzin  and 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dashton  entered  the  room  behind  and  unobserved  by 
him. 

*'  You  calculated  with  perfect  certainty,"  said  his  lordship,  with  a 
brave  show  of  defiance,  "and  I  am  not  fool  enoueh  to  resist  you  and 
give  ^ou  the  chance  of  killing  me  ^  in  self-defence?  Fortunately,  my 
wife  18  in  a  position  to  institute  proceedings,  which  will  be  done  at  once. 
£gad  I  you're  all  very  clever,  but  I  ob^ve  that  Captain  Goddard's 
little  card-trick  remains  still  une  plained.    The  disappearance  of  that 
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king  of  tramps  was  qaeer,  wasn't  it?  Let  me  see  :  I  think  the  suit 
was  clubs/' 

**  Yon  need  not  tax  your  memory/'  said  a  voice — ^"  Bella-Demonia's" 
— behind  him.  '^  The  card  is  here !"  She  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  all 
bent  forward  to  look  at  it.  *^  Yon  see/'  pursued  the  princess,  ^'  that 
this  card  is  one  bearing  on  its  back  the  monogram  of  a  gambling-clnb 
to  which  Lord  Arlingiord  belonged,  which  was  immediately  afterwards 
broken  up.  The  other, — the  one  held  by  Captain  Ooddard, — a  two 
of  clubs,  will  be  forthcoming  if  required.  This  card  was  given  to 
Mrs.  Dashton  to  destroy,  that  night,  by  Lord  Arlingford.  Fortunately, 
she  did  not  do  so.  The  reason  of  Captain  Goddard's  refusal  to  show 
that  two  of  clubs  has  been  explained:  so  that  the  signing  of  this 
declaration  is  no  longer  necessary.". 

^'  You  will  state  fully,"  said  Dick  Saville  to  Mrs.  Dashton,  who  was 
leaning  against  the  writing-table,  '^  how  and  when  this  card  came  into 
your  possession  ?" 

''  In  any  terms  you  choose  to  dictate,"  she  said. 

Arlingford  had  been  staggered  for  the  moment,  but  came  up  to 
time,  game  to  the  last. 

"I  congratulate  you  all,"  said  he,  with  an  evil  sneer,  "on  the 
value  of  Mrs.  DaskUm^s  word !" 

"  Ypu  will  find  that  it  is  to  be  depended  on/'  said  Mrs.  Dashton, 
quietly.     "  I  told  you  this  afternoon  that ^" 

"  That  I  was  to  do  a  great  many  things,"  broke  in  Arlingford,  in 
his  former  tone.     "  Among  others,  that  I  was  to  marry  you." 

*'  No ;  I  told  you  that  you  should  marry  no  other." 

"  And  /  told  vou  that  a  man  does  not  marry  his " 

"  Stop !"  cried  the  woman,  her  eyes  blazing  with  fury.  Her  glance 
fell  on  the  revolver  lying  under  her  hand :  quick  as  thought  she  raised 
it  and  fired.  Lord  Arlingford  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  mortally 
wounded. 

Amid  the  general  consternation,  the  Princess  Galitzin  went  to 
Mrs.  Dashton's  side.    She  was  fainting. 

^^  Whew  I  what  shall  we  do  now?"  said  Dick  Saville  to  Prince 
Schouloff. 

"  Mrs.  Dashton  is  one  of  my  witnesses/'  returaed  he.  "  I  will  see 
that  she  leaves  the  country  at  once.     She  will  never  return." 

A  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Lady  Arlineford  rushed  into  the 
room.  Seeing  her  husband  lying  on  the  floor,  she  flung  herself  by  his 
side. 

"  My  God  I"  she  cried,  "  how  did  this  happen  ?" 

Arlingford,  with  a  supreme  effort,  raised  himself,  and,  making  a 
sign  imposing  silenoe  on  the  others,  addressed  his  wife : 

"  I — I — ^the  game  was  up,"  he  said.  "  I — ^I — shot  myself.  Poor 
little  woman  I  you  are  well  rid  of  me." 

He  sank  into  her  arms. 

John  Vy vian  Fane,  Viscount  Arlingford,  was  dead. 

THE  END. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POK 

I  HAVE  been  favored  with  the  perosal  of  advance-sheets  of  an 
article  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  anpear  in  lAppiruyMi  MagcLzme  for 
January,  and  written  by  my  esteemed  friend  B.  H.  Stoddard.  In  it 
there  is  a  passage  relating  to  Poe's  poem  of  ''  The  Bel  W  that  may  be 
construed  m  a  way  very  damaging  to  the  poet's  honesty,  although  of 
course  the  writer  never  meant  mat  But  tlungs  written  in  such  an  off- 
hand touch-and-go  sort  of  way  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  I  desire 
to  correct  a  false  impression  that  I  think  is  produced  by  words  used  con- 
cerning the  poem  referred  to.  The  article  says  that  '^  The  Bells''  was 
sold  three  times  before  it  ever  appeared  in  Sartain^s  Magazine  or 
Oodey^s  Ladi/a  Book  (In  Oodey's  of  course  it  never  appeared,  because 
the  poem  was  our  property.) 

It  came  from  Poe  in  three  distinct  forms,  and  at  different  intervals 
of  time,  and,  as  each  of  the  last  two  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
preceding,  it  was  but  fair  that  the  author  should  receive  additional  com- 
pensation each  time.  So,  although  it  is  true  that  it  was  thrice  paid  for 
before  it  was  published,  it  was  so  in  a  sense  quite  other  than  tnat  im- 
plied, or  that  I  think  is  implied,  in  the  lAppincoU  article. 

In  its  first  original  form  the  poem  was  the  merest  trifle,  compared 
with  its  after  expansion  and  development'  of  thought  The  whole  was 
in  eighteen  lines,  and  ran  thus : 

The  Belu9.— a  Song. 

The  bells  I— hear  the  bells  I  . 

The  merry  wedding  bells  I 
The  little  silver  bells  I 

How  fEiiij-like  a  melody  there  swells 
From  the  silver  tinkling  cells 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  I 
Of  the  bells  I 

The  bells  I— ah,  the  bells  I 

The  heavy  iron  bells  I 
Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells  1 

Hear  the  knells  I 
How  horrible  a  monody  there  floats 

From  their  throats — 
From  their  deep-toned  throats  I 

How  I  shudder  at  the  notes 
From  the  melancholy  throats 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells^ 
Of  the  bells  I 

Now,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these  lines  with  the  opening  stanza 
of  the  finished  work  as  we  published  it  in  the  November  number  of 
Sartain^s  Magazine  for  1849.    How  different  they  are  I 
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Hear  the  sledges  widi  tlie  bells— 
Silyer  bells  I 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night  I 
While  the  stare  that  OTereprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  l>ells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

In  its  complete  form  the  poem  oontains  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
lines.  Very  soon  after  its  publication  it  was  extensively  copied,  and 
many  ))elieved  it  was  Foe's  last  work,  but  that  was  an  error.  We  thought 
we  had  his  veiy  last,  as  it  was  received  from  bim  so  short  a  time  betore 
his  death,  and  in  the  December  number  announced  that  '^  Annabel  Lee" 
should  appear  in  January.  But  by  some  agency  or  other  it  appeared 
elsewhere  Tbefore  our  time,  first  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  I  believe.  We 
printed  it  as  promised,  all  the  same,  not  because  we  bad  bought  and  paid 
for  it,  but  because  our  copy  difiPered  in  several  places  from  those  already 
published. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Poe  in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  William  E.  Burton, 
the  actor,  parting  with  his  Oentleman^s  Magazine  to  George  R.  Graham. 
Burton  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  professional  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  stock-company  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  above 
Sixth  Street,  to  have  time  enough  left  for  editing  his  periodical  unaided, 
and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  render^  him  the  needed  intelligent  assistance. 
Burton  sold  his  subscription-list  to  Graham  because,  having  Quarrelled 
with  Maywood,  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  he  determined  to  build  one  of 
his  own  m  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  he  accomplished  on  Chestnut  Street 
on  part  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Continental  Hotel.  This 
brought  Charlotte  Cushman,  Peter  Richings,  and  other  New  York  per- 
formers to  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time.  This  enterprise  demanded  a 
concentration  of  all  his  mind  and  means,  and  with  so  much  requiring 
his  attention  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his 
Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Graham  obtained  the  list  of  Atkinson's  Casket,  and  also  that  of  a 
New  York  monthly,  that  I  think  was  called  the  Athmtio,  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  from  one  of  whose  drawings  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  I  engraved  a  plate  for  it.  The  united 
lists  of  all  three  amounted  to  but  five  thousand  five  hundred.  This  I 
know  for  certain,  because  Mr.  Graham  had  engaged  me  to  engrave  a 
plate  a  month  for  his  projected  magazine  and  I  also  furnished  the 
impressions.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  however,  it  had  augmented  to 
twenty-five  thousand.  The  service  rendered  by  Poe  to  Burton  was 
now  transferred  to  Graham  as  co-editor.  Besides  various  literary  work, 
he  contributed  both  prose  and  poetry.    Of  his  complete  stories  the  first 
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in  order  of  tiine  was  ^^  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue/'  and  the 
second  '^  A  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom/' 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Poe  was  in  1849,  and  then  under  such 
peculiar  and  fearful  conditions  that  it  can  never  &de  from  my  memory. 
£2arly  one  Monday  afternoon  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  my 
engraving-room,  looking  pale  and  haegard  and  with  a  wild  expression 
in  his  eyes.  I  did  not  let  him  see  that  I  noticed  it,  and,  shaking  his 
hand  warmly,  invited  him  to  be  seated,  when  he  began :  "  Mr.  Sartain, 
I  have  come  to  you  for  protection  and  a  refuge.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  you  to  believe  what  1  have  to  tell, — that  such  things  could  be  in 
this  nineteenth  century.  It  is  necessary  that  I  remain  concealed  for  a 
time.  Can  I  stay  here  with  vou?''  "Certainly,'*  said  I, — "as  lone 
as  you  like :  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  here.^  He  thanked  me,  and 
then  went  into  ail  explanation  of  what  was  the  matter.  He  said  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  New  York,  when  he  overheard  some  men  who 
sat  a  few  seats  back  of  him  plotting  how  they  would  kill  him  and 
throw  him  firom  the  platform  of  the  car.  He  said  they  spoke  so  low 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hear  and  understand 
the  meaning  of  their  words,  nad  it  not  been  that  his  sense  of  hearing 
was  so  wonderfully  acute.  They  did  not  guess  that  he  had  heard  them, 
as  he  sat  so  quiet  and  suppree»ed  all  indications  of  having  heard  the 
plot.  He  watched  an  opportunity  to  give  them  the  slip  at  Ik>rdentown, 
and  when  the  train  arrived  at  that  station  he  stepped  to  the  platform 
and  kept  out  of  sight  till  the  train  had  moved  on  again.  He  had 
returned  to  Philadelphia  by  the  first  return  conveyance,  and  had  hurried 
to  me  for  shelter. 

I  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  welcome,  but  that  it  was  my 
belief  that  the  whole  thing  was  the  creation  of  his  fancy,  for  what  in- 
terest could  these  people  have  in  taking  his  life,  and  at  such  risk  to 
themselves?  He  said,  "It  was  for  revenge."  "Revenge  for  what?" 
said  I.    He  answered,  "  Well,  a  woman  trouble." 

I  placed  him  comfortably,  and  then  went  on  with  my  work,  which 
was  in  a  hurry.  Occasionally  conversation  passed  between  us,  and  I 
observed  a  singular  change  in  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  He  had 
rushed  in  on  me  in  terror  for  his  life,  in  fear  that  he  might  be  killed, 
and  now  I  perceived  that  he  had  drifted  round  to  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  good  to  kill  himself.  After  a  long  silence,  he  said  suddenly,  "  If 
this  moustache  of  mine  were  removed  I  should  not  be  so  readily  recog- 
nized. Will  you  lend  me  a  rassor,  that  I  may  shave  it  off?"  I  told 
him  that,  as  I  never  shaved,  I  had  no  razor,  but  if  he  wanted  it  removed 
I  could  do  that  for  him  almost  as  close,  with  scissors.  Accordingly,  I 
took  him  to  the  bath-room  and  performed  the  operation  successfully. 

After  tea,  it  being  now  dark,  he  prepared  to  go  out,  and  on  my 
asking  him  where  he  was  going,  he  said,  "  To  the  Sdiuylkill."  I  told 
him  I  would  go  too,  to  which  he  offered  no  objection.  His  shoes  were 
worn  down  a  good  deal  01)  the  outer  side  of  the  heels,  and  he  complained 
fliat  his  feet  were  chafed  in  consequence,  and  hurt  him,  so  I  gave  him 
my  slippers  to  wear,  as  I  had  no  second  pair  of  shoes  that  would  serve. 
When  we  had  reached  the  comer  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets  we 
waited  there  for  an  omnibus,  and  among  the  tilings  he  said  was  that  he 
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wished  I  would  see  to  it  that  after  his  death  the  painting  Osgood  had 
made  of  him  should  go  to  his  mother  (meaning  Mrs.  Clemm).  I 
promised  that  as  far  as  I  oould  control  it  that  should  be  done.  We 
entered  an  omnibus  and  rode  to  its  stopping-place,  a  tavern  on  the 
north  side  of  Callowhill  Street,  on  the  bend  it  takes  towards  the  north- 
west to  reach  the  Fairmount  bridge.  At  this  place  there  was  light 
enough,  chiefly  from  what  shone  out  through  the  door  of  the  tavern, 
but  beyond  was  darkness,  and  forward  into  the  darkness  we  went. 

I  kept  on  his  left  side,  and  on  nearly  approaching  the  bridge  I 
raided  him  off  to  the  right  by  a  gentle  pressure  until  we  reached  the 
foot  of  die  lofty  flight  of  steep  w(K)den  steps  that  ascended  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  reservoir.  Here  was  the  first  landing,  and  with  seats, 
so  we  sat  down.  All  this  time  I  had  contrived  to  keep  him  in  conver- 
sation, which  never  ceased  except  while  we  were  on  bur  way  up  that 
breakneck  flight  of  stairs.  I  had  reckoned  on  the  moon^s  rising,  but 
it  did  not :  I  had  forgotten  that  each  evening  it  rose  so  much  later. 
There  we  sat  at  that  dizzy  height  in  perfect  darkness,  for  clouds  hid 
the  stars,  and  I  hoping  for  the  moon  which  came  not 

Here  he  related  to  me  his  late  experiences,  or  what  he  believed  to 
be  such,  and  the  succession  of  images  that  his  imagination  created  he 
described  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  measured  voice  as  facts,  that  were  as 
wikl  and  fimtastic  as  anything  I  have  met  with  in  his  writings.  He 
said  he  was  in  Moyamensine  Prison,  and  through  the  grated  window 
of  his  cell  he  could  see  the  battlemented  stone  tower,  and  on  the  top- 
most point  of  the  coping  stood  a  young  female  figure,  so  radiant,  either 
in  herself  or  in  her  surrounding  atmosphere,  that  the  light  on  the  wall 
of  his  room  was  crossed  by  the  shadows  thrown  from  the  window-bars. 
From  this  remote  position  she  addressed  him  in  words  not  loud,  but 
dear,  and  spoken  slowly.  Not  a  word  &iled  to  reach  his  ear,  because 
of  his  astonishing  &culty  of  hearing.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
hear  every  question  she  put  and  make  apt  response,  or  the  consequences 
would  be  fatal  to  him.  He  repeated  the  words  she  spoke,  imitatmg  the 
tone  and  manner.  I  was  profoundly  impressed,  but  I  cannot  recall  the 
words  in  my  memory  now.     It's  forty  years  since. 

This  ordeal  safely  passed,  another  was  in  store  for  him.  He  was 
asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  take  a  stroll  around  the  place,  he  might 
see  something  interesting,  and  he  agreed.  In  course  of  their  rounds 
they  arrived  at  a  spot  where  there  was  a  great  caldron  of  boiling  spirits. 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  take  a  drink.  He  declined.  ^'  If,'' 
said  he, ''  I  had  said  yes,  do  you  guess  what  they  would  have  done?  I 
should  have  been  lifted  by  the  hair  of  my  head  and  dipped  into  the  hot 
liquid  up  to  my  lip,  like  Tantalus."  "  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  but  that 
would  have  killed  you."  "Of  course  it  would,"  said  he;  "that's 
what  they  wanted,  and  why  they  tried  to  catch  me;  but  you  see  I 
escaped  the  snare.  At  last,  in  order  to  torture  me,  they  brought  out 
Mrs.  Clemm  and  compelled  me  to  have  my  sight  blasted  and  my  heart 
grieved  by  seeing  them  first  saw  off  her  feet,  tfien  her  1^  at  the  knee, 
her  thighs  at  the  hips,  and  so  destroy  her  piecemeal,  all  to  torture  me." 

These  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  talk  I  listened  to  up  there  in  the 
darkness ;  but,  as  everything  has  an  end,  so  had  this,  and  we  descended 
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the  ste^  stairway  slowly  and  oautioasly,  holding  well  cm  to  the  hand- 
rails. By  still  keeping  him  talking  I  got  him  bc^  to  an  omnibus  that 
waited  for  passengers  at  the  tavern  door,  and  when  exactly  abreast  of 
the  step  I  pressed  asainst  him  and  he  raised  his  foot  to  it,  but  instantly, 
reoollecdng  himself  he  drew  back,  when  I  gently  pushed  him,  saying, 
'^  Qo  on,''  and,  having  got  him  seated  with  myself  beside  him,  said, 
'^  You  were  saying  so  and  so,"  and  he  responded  by  continuing  the  sub- 
ject he  had  been  speaking  on.  I  took  him  safe  home  to  Sansom  Street, 
gave  him  a  bed  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room,  and  slept  alongside  him 
on  three  chairs,  without  undressing. 

On  the  second  morning  he  appeared  to  have  become  so  much  like 
his  old  self  that  I  trusted  him  to  go  out  alone.  R^ular  meals  and 
rest  had  had  a  good  effect;  but  his  mind  was  not  yet  free  from  the 
nightmare.  Afler  an  hour  or  two  he  returned,  and  then  he  told  me 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  what  I  said  was  true,  that 
the  whole  thing  had  been  a  delusion  and  a  scare  created  out  of  his 
own  excited  imaeination.  He  said  that  his  mind  began  to  clear  as  he 
lay  on  the  grass,  his  face  buried  in  it,  and  his  nostrils  inhaling  its  sweet 
fragrance  mingled  with  the  odor  of  the  earth ;  that  the  words  he  had 
heard  kept  running  through  his  mind,  but  somehow  he  tried  in  vain  to 
connect  them  with  who  spoke  them,  and  thus  his  thoughts  gradually 
awakened  into  rational  order  and  he  saw  that  he  came  out  of  a  dream. 

I  had  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  and 
he  said  he  had  been  suspected  of  trying  to  pass  a  fifty-dollar  counter- 
feit note ;  but  the  truth  is  it  was  for  what  takes  so  many  there  for  a 
few  hours  only,  the  drop  too  much.  When  his  tu^n  came  in  the  group 
before  Mayor  Gilpin,  it  was  remarked,  "  Why,  this  is  Poe  the  poet," 
and  he  was  dismissed  without  the  customary  fine. 

Bdn^  now  all  right  aeain,  he  was  ready  to  go  to  New  York.  He 
borrowed  what  was  needfm,  and  departed.     I  never  saw  him  more. 

John  Sartain. 
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"VrO,  i  care  not  now  for  gladness, — I  have  seen  my  god  of  day, 
Xl    Which — a  fool  and  in  my  folly — I  had  thought  would  shine  for  aye, 
On  a  fool  and  on  his  folly  I  had  thought  for  aye  would  shine, 
I  have  seen  its  downward  passage,  leaviuj?  me  and  leaving  mine, 
And  I've  known  the  awful  terror  at  the  rading  of  the  light. 
Known  the  utter,  utter  blackness  at  the  coming  of  the  night 

Nay  I  mine  eyes  are  used  to  darkness,  they  would  illy  bear  the  day : 
Leave  me  in  my  realm  of  shadows,  where  at  length  I've  used  to  stay. 
Long  and  dreary  was  the  pathway  leading  to  this  dull  content, 
And  I  dare  not  tread  it  over,  now  the  a^ny  is  spent. 
Dare  no  more  to  snatch  at  pleasure,  feanng  still  the  loser's  pain. 
Nor,  for  dread  of  the  awaking,  tempt  the  glorious  dream  again. 

WOatmK.  WML 
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AT  LAST: 
SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EX-TEACHER. 

SIXTH  DAT. — THE  XTNBXPECTED  HAPPBNB. 

'^  liTISS  BROWN,"  said  Frank  Wayne,  quickry  recovering  his  self- 
jjjL  possession,  though,  from  old  aoqoaintanoe,  I  would  not  have 
imagined  he  had  lost  it,  '^  I'm  more  thankful  than  I  can  tell,  that  my 
daughter  has  found  so  good  a  friend." 

I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  fully  meant  what  he  said; 
whatever  his  faults,  he  always  had  been  absolutely  truthful ;  neverthe- 
less, I  quickly  replied, — 

"  She  never  would  have  found  me  had  I  imagined  that — ^that ^" 

"  That  she  was  my  daughter?" 

''She  said  her  name  was  Alice  Hope;  I  never  heard  her  called  by 
any  other  name." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  said  he,  raising  his  hat, — ^'  I  am  very  glad,  for 
her  sake,  that  you  were  kept  in  ignorance.  She  was  christen^  Alice 
Hope,  and  seldom  thinks  of  her  ramily  name.  Perhaps,"  he  continued, 
with  a  frank  old-time  smile  which  I  never  had  forgotten, ''  you'll  par- 
don me  if  I'm  a  little  glad  for  your  sake  too  ?  It  is  true  that  she  is 
my  daughter,  yet  every  one  who  has  met  her  seems  to  think  her  well 
worth  knowing." 

''  I  should  be  the  last  one  to  dispute  it,"  said  I,  looking  down  at  the 
child,  who  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  except  that  her  eyes,  larger  than 
ever  before,  wandered  rapidly  from  her  &ther  to  me,  and  from  me  back 
to  her  father.  ''  But  I  never  imagined  who  was  her  &ther,  or  that  his 
home  was  anywhere  near." 

*'  I'm  very  sure  you  did  not,"  said  he,  all  vestige  of  his  smile  dis- 
appearing. Then  came  an  awkward  pause.  I  wished  he  would  have 
tact  enough  to  take  himself  away,  even  if  he  took  my  little  friend  with 
him, — take  himself  rudely  if  necessary,  rather  than  prolong  my  dis- 
comfort 

"  I  declare,"  exclaimed  Alice  Hope  at  last,  finding  her  tongue,  "  I 
do  b'lieve  you  bofe  knowed  each  uwer,  an'  I  didn't  know  noffin'  about 
it." 

"  You're  quite  right,  my  darling,"  said  Frank.  "  I  was  acquainted 
with  Ruth — with  ^Miss  Brown  before  there  was  any  such  little  girl  as 
you,  and  I  found  her  the  best  woman  in  the  world." 

I  was  unable  to  make  a  similar  speech  in  reply,  but,  for  fear  the 
child  would  ask  some  question  that  would  make  the  situation  more 
unpleasant,  I  said,  quickly, — 

''  Yes,  Alice,  your  &ther  called  at  our  house  sometimes,  and,  besides, 
we  met  at  church." 

''  Where  are  you  stopffing  ?  I  suppose  you  are  passing  the  summer 
here?"  asked  Frank,  wiiiely  nurrying  to  commonplace* 
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"  I  am  here  only  for  this  week/'  said  I,  quickly. 

**  She's  over  at  Miss  Dorcas's  and  Mistress  Drusilla's/'  said  the 
child;  "but,  oh,  dear " 

"  Then  we  are  all  on  the  way  home.  Shall  we  walk  along,  and  get 
oat  of  this  hot  sun  ?"  said  Frank. 

He  took  a  step  or  two  forward,  leading  the  child ;  I  stood  an  instant 
trying  hard  to  frame  an  excuse  to  return  to  one  of  the  farm-houses 
we  had  passed,  but  Alice,  looking  back,  returned,  took  my  hand,  and 
said, — 

"  Come  along,  teacher." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Fortunately,  I  saw  my  board- 
ing-house on  the  hill  nearly  a  mile  in  front  of  us ;  I  could  soon  make 
an  excuse  to  leave  the  couple  and  go  home  by  the  shortest  route, 
across  the  fields.  So  we  walked  along  together,  we  three.  Meanwhile, 
tkere  was  one  of  us  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  discomfort  of  the 
others. 

"  I  hope,  little  darling,"  said  Frank  to  his  child, — something  had 
to  be  said  to  lessen  embarrassment, — "  that  you  haven't  made  yourself 
troublesome  in  any  way  to  Miss  Brown  ?  I  would  like  her  to  think 
you  the  best  little  girl  in  all  the  world." 

"  I's  sure,"  was  the  reply,  "  dat  I's  been  as  good  as  pie.  I  hasn't 
cried, — ^not  much,  anyway, — an'  I's  showed  her  all  my  doll-babies,  an* 
she's  been  awful  good  to  me,  too ;  she's  'mused  me  rainy  days,  an'  talked 
to  me  lots,  an'  tried  to  teach  me  lots  of  fings.  She  made  me  lots  of 
paper  dolls  yesterday,  an',  oh,  what  do  you  fink?    She  drawed " 

I  gave  her  arm  a  (^uick,  savage  shake.  She  looked  up  inquiringly, 
and  I  gave  her  a  warning  look  in  return.     Then  I  said,  quickly, — 

*'  X  ou  should  tell  your  father,  Alice,  how  you  were  a  good  Samari- 
tan yesterday." 

"  Oh,  yfes ;  and  I'll  show  him  de  kittie  when  he  gets  home." 

"  Another  cat  in  the  house?"  said  her  father.  "  I'm  afraid  we  shall 
have  to  go  into  the  menagerie  business,  if  you  continue  to  collect  un- 
fortunate birds  and  animals." 

We  were  near  the  place  where  I  should  be  able  to  free  myself.  Oh 
that  the  ftw  remaining  steps  might  be  quickly  taken  I  Soon  we  reached 
a  field  through  which  a  path  led  towanls  my  boarding-house. 

"  Alice,"  said  I,  stopping,  "  I'll  say  good-by  now,  and  hurry  home, 
so  as  not  to  keep  dinner  waiting." 

"What  makes  you  call  me  'Alice'  so  much?"  she  asked.  "You' 
'most  always  calls  me  '  dear ;'  an'  it's  a  good  deal  nicer." 

"  Good-by,  dear,"  said  I,  bfiering  her  ray  right  hand.  She  took  it, 
took  the  other  also,  and  attempted  to  dn^  me  down  to  her  upturned 
lips.     I  raised  her,  kissed  her,  once,  and  whimpered,  softly, — 

"  Remember  your  promise :  not  a  word  about  that  picture." 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  asked,  as  I  placed  her  on  the  ground 
again. 

"  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  said  I,  turning  away. — ^^  Good-day, 
Mr.  Wayne.^ 

"  Gk)od-day,  Miss  Brown." 

I  hurried  along  the  path  through  the  field  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
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escape  a  pursuer.  I  feU  my  £ioe  ablaze  and  my  heart  in  a  tnmult. 
Had  ever  woman  found  herself  in  a  position  so  uncomfortable,  through 
no  fiiult  of  her  own  ?  I  was  indignant  at  fate  and  at  Frank  Wayne. 
Of  one  thing  I  was  certain :  the  first  train  for  New  York  should  carry 
me  away  from  the  scene  of  such  humiliation. 

Mistress  Drusilla  met  me  at  the  door,  and  asked  for  Alice;  I  said 
she  had  gone  home, — ^that  we  had  separated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  I  hurried  to  my  room  and  began  to  pack  my  trunks,  but  within 
half  an  hour  I  had  such  a  headache  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down ;  an 
hour  later  the  pain  was  so  intense  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  my 
plan  of  starting  for  home  that  day. 

" May  I  come  in,  my  dear?*'  softly  spoke  Mistress  Drusilla  outside 
my  door  the  next  morning. 

"  Yes,''  said  I,  faintly. 

"  I  hope  you're  better  this  morning,"  said  the  old  woman,  standing 
at  my  bedside  and  r^arding  me  tenderly.  "  Bfadn't  I  better  send  for 
our  doctor?  I  did  so  hope  you'd  be  feeling  your  very  best  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  for — for  it's  so  distressing  to  feel  poorly  Sundays,  you  know. 
There's  a  full  day  before  Sunday,  though,  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
nurse  you  into  feeling  all  right  by  that  time.  'Twould  be  a  real  pity  to 
disappoint  folks  that^l  be  going  to  church  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you. 
Thejrve  heard  so  much  a^ut  you,  you  know,  my  dear." 

"  Heard  so  much ?  About  me?  From  whom ?"  I  asked,  rapidly, 
wondering  if  I  were  really  awake  or  only  dreaming.  How  could  any 
one  have  heard  anything  about  me,  when  I  had  met  absolutely  no  one 
but  my  landladies  and  Alice  Hope?  Could  it  be  that  that  innocent 
child — she  could  not  be  other  than  innocent,  bless  her ! — was  so  con- 
firmed in  the  gossiping  habit  peculiar  to  small  communities  that  she 
had  visited  all  the  other  houses  near  by  and  talked  about  me?  But, 
even  were  this  true,  what  could  she  have  said  ?  During  our  several 
chance  meetings  I  bad  said  nothing  about  myself,  or  anything  else  in 
particular;  the  child  had  done  nearly  all  the  talking. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  said  Mistress  Drusilla. 
"  I  suppose  they  just  heard  it  from  one  another.  /  never  said  a  word, 
neither  did  MLss  Dorcas,  except  to  mention  your  name  when  folks  found 
we  had  a  boarder  and  asked  who  it  was.  They'd  all  heard  of  you 
before,  so  I  suppose  they ^" 

"  Heard  of  me  before?"  I  echoed,  raising  my  head  from  my  pillow 
in  such  haste  that  Mistress  Drusilla  retreated  towards  the  door. 

"  Don't  get  excited,  my  dear :  it's  dreadful  bad  for  headaches,"  said 
she,  venturing  to  approach  me  after  recovering  from  her  scare.  **  You 
see,  after  Mr.  Wayne  married  Alice  Hope — the  daughter  is  named  after 
her — and  came  down  her^  to  live,  some  of  his  friends  came  here  sum- 
mers to  board,  and  one  of  them  married  a  gal,  like  Frank's  own  wife, 
who'd  been  bom  and  brought  up  here,  and  he  told  his  wife  about 
Frank's  first  sweetheart,  and  so  when  you  came,  and  they  heard  your 
name,  they  couldn't  help  putting  two  and  two  tc^ther." 

I  covered  my  &ce  with  a  palm-leaf  fan,  and  wished  that  darkness 
might  cover  me  as  a  pavilion.     Mistress  Drusilla  continued : 
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"  He  said  Frank^s  friends  never  could  understand  it,  for  you  were  a 
woman  of  a  million, — those  were  exactly  his  words,  my  dear,  accoiding 
to  that  man's  wife, — a  woman  of  a  million,  and  nobody  could  under- 
stand why  he  had  changed  his  heart  to  a  girl  like  Alice.  She's  dead 
and  gone  now,  dear  soul ;  I Ve  not  a  word  to  say  against  her,  for  she  was 
as  sweet  and  bright  and  cheery  as  a  lark  on  a  May  morning ;  but — 
you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  it  to  your  fisice,  I  don't  understand  it  my- 
self, now  I've  come  to  know  you.  And  Frank  Wayne  has  always 
seemed  such  a  good,  aflfectionate,  loyal  man :  there's  no  young  man  in 
this  country  who's  more  respected." 

In  a  moment  the  silence  became  oppressive.  I  was  thinking  rapidly, 
for  the  old  woman's  remarks  had  led  me,  from  a  sense  of  humiliation 
at  being  an  object  of  village  gossip,  to  reviewing  old  times.  I  don't 
know  how  it  happened ;  I  suppose  I  merely  thought  aloud,  when  I 
finally  said, — 

''  It  wasn't  his  fault  I  gave  him  no  encouragement.  I  did  not 
think  I  loved  him." 

"  So  we  heard  afterwards,  my  dear,  through  another  friend  of  his, 
who  said  you  were  a  prize  worth  any  man's  winning,  but  that  Frank 
had  too  much  of  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  to  force  himself  upon  anybody 
that  didn't  want  him,  and  I've  always  said — for  I've  watched  young 
men  in  my  time — ^that  if  his  heart  was  hungering  for  love  that  it  hadn't 
got,  'twas  no  wonder  he  took  Alice  Hope  in  a  hurry,  for  she  was  the 
sweetest  thing,  as  I've  said  before,  and  I  don't  see  how  any  man  could 
be  near  her  for  a  little  while  and  not  fall  in  love  with  her.  She'd 
refused  a  dozen  likely  young  fellows,  some  of  them  very  well-to-do, 
before  he  came  along.  But  I'm  glad  everything  is  fixed  between  you 
now." 

A^n  I  started  from  my  pillow,  and  again  Mistress  Drusilla  re- 
treated to  the  door,  as  I  exclaimed, — 

"  Everything  fixed  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  only  what  I've  heard.  I  don't  know  where  folks 
found  it  out,  but  they  do  say — I've  heard  it  fix)m  several — that  you  and 
he  had  made  up,  and  your  coming  here  just  now,  seeing  he's  going  to 
begin  his  summer  vacation  next  week,  made  me  suppose  it  was  so.  I 
haven't  asked  any  questions  of  his  mother-in-law,  old  Mrs.  Hope,  and 
those  that  have  didn't  get  much  consolation,  for  the  old  lady  said  she 
didn't  know  anything  aoout  it, — that  she  never  meddled  with  Frank's 

Erivate  affairs,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  wait  until  he* should  tell 
er." 
Again  I  dropped  my  head  upon  the  pillow  and  buried  my  face. 
This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  remarks  that  had  been  made  to 
little  Alice  the  day  before  about  the  possibility  of  a  new  mother, — the 
meaning,  too,  of  the  curious  looks  that  had  been  fastened  upon  me, 
which  1  had  attributed  to  rural  curiosity  about  strangers  I  To  this  I 
must  attribute  the  kiss  given  me  by  the  old  lady  at  whose  house  we 
had  taken  cider  and  cake !     Oh,  it  was  dreadful !-— dreadful  I 

"  I  haven't  meddled  in  the  matter  in  any  way,  my  dear,  I  rive  you 
my  woid,"  resumed  Mistress  Drusilla,  "  except,  as  I  supposed  die  story 
was  true,  hearing  it  fix)m  so  many,  I  tried  to  bring  you  and  little  Alice 
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together  and  have  you  like  her.  I  thought  that  if  you  were  to  be  thai 
youngster's  new  mother  you  had  a  right  to  know  her  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  nobody  comes  to  know  that  child  without  feeling  it  a  loss  that  they 
didn't  know  her  before/' 

"  Mistress  Drusilla/'  said  I,  "  I  must  go  away  at  once ;  and  I 
of  you,  as  a  true  woman,  who  can  imagine  how  another  woman  in  su« 
a  position  would  feel,  to  explain  when  I  am  gone,  for  my  sake  as  well 
as  his,  that  all  this  gossiping  story  is  a  dreadful  mistake.  I  have  not 
seen  Frank  Wayne  since  his  marriage ;  I  have  not  heard  from  him,  or 
known  anything  about  him.  If  I  nad  known  he  lived  here  I  would 
not  have  come  here  for  worlds.  I  selected  your  house  merely  through 
your  advertisement  in  a  New  York  newspaper." 

"  Mercy  on  us  I''  gasped  Mistress  Drusilla. 

"  You  will  do  as  I  have  asked,  won't  you?"  I  asked,  earnestly. 

'* Indeed  I  will,  my  dear;  I  will  do  it  carefully  as  if  you  were  my 
own  daughter,  though  it'll  be  with  a  sore  heart     I  supposed  it  all  true, 

and  I  hoped ^"     Here  Mistress  Drusilla  burst  into  tears  and  hurried 

from  the  room.    As  she  went  out,  in  bounced  little  Alice  Hope. 

"Hello,  teacher,"  she  shouted,  as  if  I  were  half  a  mile  away. 
"Ain't  you  up  yet?" 

"  I  am  feeling  very  poorly  this  morning,  dear,"  said  I,  fidntly,  as 
she  kissed  me  several  times. 

"  Well,  well,  I  wonder  whewer  if  s  de  chan^  of  wewer  ?  Gran'ma 
says  she  finks  dat's  what's  de  matter  wiff  my  rahver,  'cause  she  guesses 
he  didn't  sleep  much  last  ni^ht,  'cause  she  heard  him  walkin'  in  his 
room  all  sorts  of  times  in  de  night." 

I  did  not  reply.  Suddenly  the  child  astonished  me  with  a  peal  of 
laughter.     I  looked  up  inquiringly, — indignantly,  I  fear. 

"  De  funniest  fing !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Gran'ma  tole  me  I  mustn't 
disturb  him  dis  mornin',  'cause  he  was  quiet  an'  she  guessed  he  was 
asleep.  But  I  didn't  believe  just  one  kIss  would  disturb  him,  so  I 
went  in  ever  so  softly,  an'  he  was  lay  in'  on  de  lounge,  just  de  way  he 
come  in  de  house.  I  wanted  to  kiss  him  on  de  moui,  'cause  his  mouf 
is  so  sweet,  but  his  hand  was  dere,  so  I  pulled  it  away  a  little  bit,  an' 
dere  was  a  card  in  it,  an'  what  do  you  fink  was  on  de  card  ?  Why, 
your  picture !     I  never  heard  of  such  a  funny  fing  in  my  life." 

Bless  the  receptive  depths  of  my  pillow  I 

"  Say,  teacher,"  continued  the  child,  afler  another  laugh, "  can't  you 
get  well  right  away  somehow  ?  'Cause  soon  as  my  fahver  wakes  up 
we'll  go  off  on  anuwer  'scursion, — I  don't  know  where,  but  he  don  t 
ever  stay  in  de  house  days  like  dis,  an'  he's  just  de  nicest  person  to  go 
on  a  'scursion  wiff  dat  you  ever  saw." 

"  I  hope  you  will  have  a  real  pleasant  time,  my  dear,  but  I  can't  go. 
I  am  sudaenly  obliged  to  return  to  New  York." 

*'  Oh,  teacher!"  was  the  reply,  in  pitiful  tones.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
child,  but  my  heart  warmed  at  the  thought  that  she — she,  the  dear  little 
thing — would  be  sorry  at  my  departure.  I  released  my  face  from  the 
hospitable  pillow  and  looked  at  her :  I  saw  tears  coursing  down  her 
chubby  cheeks,  and  a  most  forlorn  expression  on  the  little  &ce  which 
usually  was  so  happy.    Then  I  felt  tears  coming  to  my  own  eyes  as  I 
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realized  that  I  was  about  to  lose  my  little  friend, — the  fii'st  and  onty 
friend  I  had  made  in  years. 

**  Alice,  dear/'  said  I,  "  come  here.'* 

The  child  sprang  upon  the  bed  beside  me,  smothered  me  with  kisses, 
and  finally  pillowed  her  cheek,  as  soft  and  warm  as  a  rose,  upon  mine. 
I  returned  ner  caresses  with  all  my  heart  She  was  his  child,  but 
she  was  my  friend ;  how  much  she  had  been  to  me  during  the  past 
few  days  I  had  not  fully  realized  until  now.  "  Blessings  brighten  as 
they  take  their  flight.*'     The  child  finally  concluded  the  interview  by 

saying,— 

'^1  wish  I  could  stay  longer,  but  I  mud  be  home  when  my  fahver 
wakes  up ;  I'm  always  de  first  fing  he  asks  for  when  he's  home." 

"  Good-by,  blessed  little  girl,*'  said  I :  "  don't  ever  forget  me,  I  b^ 
of  you." 

"  I  don't  ever  forget  anybody,"  said  she,  wriggling  oflF  the  bed  and 
hurrying  away. 

This  breaking  of  my  only  tie  to  the  place  I  was  in  brought  me  to  my 
senses  and  gave  me  command  of  myself.  Quickly  dressing,  and  com- 
pleting mv  packing,  I  presented  myself  to  my  landladies  with  as  com- 
posed a  face,  I  fancy,  as  I  ever  wore  in  my  life.  I  asked  Mistress 
Drusilla  to  find  me  some  one  to  take  my  trunks  to  the  station ;  I  even 
ate  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  and  shamefully  snubbed  both  landladies 
when  they  attempted  to  express  sympathy  in  ways  which  were  ex- 
tremely creditable  to  their  womanly  sense  of  delicacy. 

After  breakfast  I  had  nothing  to  do,  so  I  strolled  in  the  garden. 
A  temptation  to  go  to  the  pines  and  recover  my  hammock  was  quickly 
put  down.  Little  Alice  might  see  me  there :  I  had  learned  that  through 
a  rift  in  the  trees  a  person  there  could  be  seen  fi*om  the  garden  around 
her  own  home.  One  parting  with  that  child  was  suffering  enough  :  I 
could  not  endure  another.  Sesides,  it  seemed  to  me,  though  the  old- 
fiishioned  mirror  in  the  hall  showed  me  otherwise,  that  my  face  was 
ablaze,  and  only  the  fresh  air  out  of  doors  could  cool  it. 

I  went  from  one  old-fashioned  flower-bed  to  another,  picking  flowers. 
My  landladies  had  always  told  me  to  clip  as  freely  as  I  liked,  but  I  had 
responded  only  to  the  extent  of  a  rose  or  two  or  a  cluster  of  mignonette. 
Now,  however,  as  I  thought  of  the  heat  and  solid  walls  of  New  York, 
I  wanted  to  carry  with  me  all  possible  natural  recollections  of  the 
country,  which  never  seemed  more  beauiiftil  than  that  morning.  Mis- 
tress Drusilla  also  was  in  the  garden,  hovering  about  me  like  a  pro- 
tecting angel, — ^the  blessed  old  blunderer.  She  passed  me  occasionally, 
apparently  to  give  me  a  chance  to  speak  if  I  chose,  but  I  kept  silence : 
the  subject  of  our  morning's  conversation  should  not  again  oe  alluded 
to  if  I  could  help  it 

Slowly  I  filled  my  left  hand,  then  my  arm,  with  roses,  pinks,  phloxes, 
branches  of  ^ranium,  sprays  of  southernwood,  and  branches  of  lemon 
verbena.  Then  I  stooped  over  a  plant  of  forget-me-nots ;  it  was  the 
only  one  in  the  garden,  so  approaching  footsteps  prompted  me  not  to 
take  much,  under  the  eyes  of  the  owner.     As^I  arose  I  heard, — 

"You  have  very  little  of  it,  but  can't  you  spare  a  single 
sprig?" 
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I  looked  up :  the  voice  was  not  that  of  Mistress  Drusilla,  bat  of 
Frank  Wayne. 

"  Certainly/'  said  I,  as  carelessly,  I  flatter  myself,  as  if  speaking 
merely  to  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  Indeed,  what  else  was  he,  after 
what  had  happened?  I  laid  the  little  cluster  in  my  left  hand,  select^ 
a  blossom,  ana  gave  it  to  him. 

^'A  thousand  thanks,^'  said  he,  placing  the  flower  in  his  breast 
instead  of  his  button-hole.  Then  he  seized  my  hand  and  said,  very 
fiswt, — 

"  Ruth  Brown,  my  daughter  says  you  are  going  away  to-day ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  am  the  cause  of  your  sudden  departure.  I  came  over  to 
say  that  I  would  not  have  come  home  had  I  known  you  were  here,  and 
that  it  will  be  far  better  for  me  to  go  at  once  and  leave  you  to  continue 
your  stay.  I  hear  that  you  came  for  your  health's  sake,  and  I  feel  like 
a  felon  at  having  disturbed  you.'' 

"  You  are  very  thoughtful,"  I  replied,  "  but  really  I  must  return 
to  the  city  at  once."  At  the  same  time  I  tried  to  disengage  my  hand, 
but  it  was  impossible.     Frank  had  always  been  an  amateur  gymnast 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  let  me  say  one  thing  more.  You  are  the  noblest 
woman  alive ;  I  thought  so  when  I  first  knew  you,  and  I  never  changed 
my  opinion :  so  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  think  ill  of  me  in  any  way." 

"I  don't,"  said  I :  "I  never  did." 

"  I  feared  otherwise,"  said  he.  "  At  least  I  b^  you  to  forgive  me 
for  anything  I  ever  said  or  did  that  pained  you.  I  had  a  most  un- 
formed, aggressive  nature  in  old  times ;  I  have  seen  it  plainly  in  later 
years,  and  blamed  myself  a  thousand  times  for  words  which  1  am  sure 
must  have  offended  you.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended as  they  sounded.  Ruth, — let  me  call  you  by  the  old  name  once 
more, — Ruth,  you  were  my  God,  and  I  was  merely  laying  my  heart 
bare  before  you." 

"  No  one  could  refuse  such  a  complimentary  apology,"  said  I,  with 
a  smile.  I  was  anxious  to  end  the  scene,  for  scene  I  was  sure  it  was : 
unless  my  landladies  had  suddenly  changed  their  natures,  those  two 
estimable  women  were  undoubtedly  looking  from  windows  commanding 
that  portion  of  the  garden.  Again  I  attempted  to  release  my  hand, 
and  1  am  glad  to  say  I  succeed^.  Then  I  turned  with  great  interest 
to  a  rose-bush  at  my  left  and  selected  a  fine  blossom. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  he.  "  Roses  have  thorns.  Perhaps  I  know  their 
ways  better  than  you."  Then  he  cut  the  stem  with  his  pocket-knife 
and  proceeded  to  remove  the  thorns,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Won't  you 
allow  me  once  more  to  be  numbered  among  your  friends  ?  I  took  my- 
self away  only  when  in  a  period  of  self-examination  I  believed  I  was 
more  annoying  than  pleasing  to  you.     Will  vou  believe  me  ?" 

'*  I  never  could  doubt  your  word,"  I  replied.     "  I  never  did." 

"  Heaven  bless  you  I"  said  he.     **  Then  you  believed " 

"  Please  cut  me  some  of  these  yellow  roses,"  said  I :  "  their  stems 
are  a  mass  of  thorns,  you  see." 

**  You  haven't  answered  my  first  question,"  he  replied,  attacking  the 
spiny  Persian  roses.  ^^  I  asked  you  to  let  me  be  numbered  once  more 
among  your  friends.    I  know,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  was  not  entirely  an 
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agreeable  oonipanioD  in  old  times,  but  I  beg  you  won't  think  me  con- 
ceited if  I  say  I  am  now  a  better  man.  I  have  cultivated  the  virtue 
of  patience,  and  I  abominate  men  who  insist  upon  arguing  about  every- 
thing/' 

^^  What  a  remarkable  change  P'  said  I,  extending  my  hand  for  the 
roses. 

" Thank  you/'  said  he :  "no  one  has  a  better  right  to  recognize 
it."  He  cut  another  stem  of  yellow  roses,  and,  as  his  knife  rapidly 
broke  away  the  thorns,  he  continued, — 

"  Fve  treated  every  roughness  of  my  nature  as  mercilessly  as  I  am 
treating  these  thorns.  But  may  I  remind  you  once  more  that  you 
have  not  answered  my  first  question  ?" 

"  Mr.  Wayne,"  said  I,  "  you  know  I  always  liked  you — as  a  friend. 
The  break  in  our  acquaintance  was  not  of  my  making ;  you  simply 
ceased  to  call ;  then  I  heard ^" 

"  Ruth,"  said  he :  then  he  b^an  to  pour  forth  his  story  :  how  one 
evening,  after  leaving  me,  his  conscience-  took  him  severely  to  task  and 
convinced  him  that  he  was  altogether  too  rugged  and  self-assertive  of 
nature  to  be  a  fit  mate  for  a  woman  like  me,  so  had  hurried  away  from 
the  city  to  try  to  forget  his  presumption,  and  the  consequent  sorrow. 
He  had  gone  with  a  party  of  friends  to  the  country, — iust  where  I  had 
chanced  to  come  for  my  outing, — and  met  a  girl  of  whom  he  soon  be- 
came very  fond,  and  who  seemed  to  like  him.  What  had  followed  I 
already  knew,  but  he  assured  me  with  the  utmost  earnestness  that  his 
married  life  had  been  very  happy,  and  that  among  his  recollections  of 
his  wife  not  one  was  unpleasant  except  that  of  having  lost  her.  I  was 
glad  he  was  unable  to  see  with  what  satisfaction  I  listened  to  this  part 
of  his  story,  for  I  feared  a  resemblance  to  what  I  had  seen  in  some 
novels,  about  interviews  somewhat  similar. 

When  Frank  Wayne  ceased  talking  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  reply. 
I  could  only  tell  him,  which  I  did  in  entire  honesty,  that  I  was  very 
sorry  for  his  misfortune,  and  that  I  was  very  glad  that  he  could  find  so 
mndi  consolation  by  turning  to  his  memory. 

"  Besides,"  said  I,  turning  from  one  of  the  flower-bushes  over  which 
I  had  leaned  while  he  talked, — "  besides,  you  still  have  your  child,  and 
she  ought  to  be  enough  in  herself  to  mi^e  any  one  happy  for  a  life- 
time." 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so !"  said  he.  "  I  sometimes  fear 
that  I  estimate  her  too  highly, — her  character,  I  mean  :  as  for  herself, 
as  my  daughter  she  would  be  dear  to  me  were  she  a  helpless  idiot 
But  she  is  a  constant  stimulation  to  my  heart  and  head ;  she  always 
needs  something,  always  wants  to  know  something,  always  is  so  1;^ ustful, 
and  affectionate,  and  sympathizing,  and  relies  upon  me,  when  I  am  at 
home,  so  entirely  for  everything,  that  I  feel  that  I  have  more  than 
any  other  man  to  live  for.  I  have  unmade  and  remade  myself  for  that 
child's  sake,  and  the  task  has  never  been  hard  or  unpleasine.  Do  you 
know  that  if  that  child  continues  as  she  has  b^un,  and  reaches  woman- 
hood with  healthy  mind  and  physique,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  really 
been  good  for  something  in  this  world  ?" 

"  xou  will  be  quite  justifiable  in  such  case,"  said  L     He  stood  so 
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manly,  earnest,  noble-looking,  and  modest,  that  I  oonld  not  help  ad- 
miring him,  and  wondering  why  he  could  not  have  had  a  similar  &oe 
years  before, 

"Fahver?    Fahver?" 

Both  of  us  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice  came,  and 
we  saw  little  Alice  in  the  edge  of  the  pine  grove. 

"Teacher?    Tea— cher?" 

"  She  wants  both  of  us,"  said  Frank,  turning  half  away,  bat  look- 
ing backward  at  me.     "  Won't  you  come?*' 

To  see  the  child,  even  afar  off,  was  to  break  my  resolution  not  to 
see  her  again :  so  I  followed  the  broad-shouldered  fellow  in  front  of 
me,  though  I  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  rapid  stride. 

"  Fahver,"  said  little  Alice,  who  as  we  approached  her  got  into  my 
hammock,  "  here's  teacher's  hammock,  an'  I  want  you  to  swing  me  in 
it  Teacher,  you  get  in  too ;  my  fahver's  strong  enough  to  swmg  two 
people." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  but  I'd  rather  look  at  you,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  come  on  I" 

"  You  haven't  the  heart  to  disappoint  a  child,  have  you  ?"  said 
Frank,  with  a  mock-solemn  look  which  I  remembered  very  well. 

"  Come  on,"  repeated  the  child,  looking  towards  me  and  holding  up 
a  doll.  "  Besides,  I's  brought  Agonies  over  for  you  to  see  before  you 
go,  'cause  you  said  you  liked  her  Ssst  of  all  my  dolls.  You  can  hold 
her  in  your  lap  if  you  want  to." 

Compliance  was  easier  than  continued  refusal,  so  I  seated  myself  in 
the  hammock  beside  the  child,  and  the  dreadful  doll  was  dropped  in 
my  lap  by  way  of  reward.  As  the  hammock  moved  to  and  fro,  the 
child  b^n  her  familiar  song, — 

"  Swing— swong, 
Swinj; — Bwon^, 
Swing,  ah,  swingee,  swing,  swong  I" 

"  Say,  fahver,"  little  Alice  suddenly  shouted,  "  is  you  gettin'  up  a 
s'prise  for  me  ?" 

"  A  surprise?"  said  Frank  from  behind  us,  as  he  gave  the  hammock 
another  push.  "That's  hardly  a  fair  question,  darling,  and  so  near 
your  birthdav,  too.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  fought  maybe  you  was ;  dat's  all,"  said  the  child,  drawing 
back  some  flying  locks  from  the  brow  of  Agonies. 

"  Christmas  is  a  good  way  off,  and  your  birthday  is  not  long  past," 
said  the  father,  as  he  continued  to  swing  the  hammock.  "  So  I  scarcely 
think  surprises  in  order.  What  have  you  got  into  your  little  rattle-trap 
of  a  head?" 

"  I  hasn't  got  anyfin'  dere ;  somebody  else  put  it  dere,"  was  the 
reply.  "  A  lot  of  folks  has  been  wantin'  to  know  if  I  was  goin'  to 
have  a  new  muwer,  an'  I  fought  mebbe  you  was  gettin'  up  dat  kind 
of  s'prise  for  me." 

The  hammock  b^n  to  move  more  rapidly  and  higher ;  at  least  it 
seemed  so  to  me,  for  I  began  to  feel  dizzy.     Any  confidences  that 
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might  ensue  were  not  for  me  to  hear.  Then  I  rapidly  recalled  the 
remarks  I  had  heard  the  day  before^  and  what  Mistress  Drusilla  had 
said  to  me,  and  I  felt  dizzier, 

^'  Stop  the  hammock^  please/'  said  I.  '^  It  is  too  much  for  my 
head/' 

A  strong  hand  on  the  cords  stopped  the  hammock  in  an  instant,  and 
I  got  out  so  quickly  that  the  motion  threw  little  Alice  forward  to  the 
ground,  the  first  result  of  which  was  a  long  howl.  I  was  on  my  knees 
in  an  instant,  and  had  the  child  in  my  arms,  trying  to  console  her. 
Her  &ther  attempted  to  take  her,  but  she  clung  tightly  to  me,  as  I 
passed  my  hand  frequently  across  her  forehead  ana  wiped  the  tears  from 
her  eyes. 

'^  Ground  is  so  awful  hard  when  you  lays  down  on  it  when  you 
don't  mean  to  I"  said  she, 

"  Indeed  it  is,  poor  little  darling  1"  said  her  fetber.  "  Don't  you 
want  me  to  carry  you  right  home  and  bind  a  wet  handkerchief  on  your 
forehead,  as  grandma  does  when  you  tumble  down  ?" 

**  No,  I  guess  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Teacher's  hand  comforts  my 
head  lots." 

"  Bless  the  teacher's  hand  1"  said  the  father. 

"  Say,  fahver  1"  said  the  child,  a  moment  later,  "  if  you  is  gettin'  up 
a  s'prise  for  me,— dat  kind  of  a  s'prise  I  told  you  about,  you  know, 
about  g^tin'  me  a  new  muvver, — I  fink  Fd  like  it  to  be  teacher." 

My  hand  dropped  from  Alice's  forehead ;  my  left  arm,  with  its 
wealth  of  flowers,  fell  by  my  side.  But  the  child  did  not  fall ;  she 
only  clung  the  tighter  to  me.  From  the  silence  that  followed  I  in- 
dulged a  wild  hope  that  her  father  had  been  frightened  away.  But  in 
a  moment  I  felt  warm  breath  on  my  cheek,  and  then  a  low  voice  said, — 

^'  Ruth,  I,  alone,  am  not  worthy  of  you,  but  could  you  consent  to 
be  this  dear  child's  mother  ?" 

"  Do  it !  Do  it !"  exclaimed  little  Alice,  suddenly  forgetting  her 
pain  and  looking  into  my  face  with  dancing  ^es. 

What  could  I  do?  Only  what  I  did.  1  arose,  took  the  child  in 
my  arms,  and  kissed  her.  Seeing  this,  Frank  Wayne  put  his  arms 
around  us,  and  kissed  us  both, — kissed  us  repeatedly. 

When  finally  I  placed  the  child  on  her  feet  again,  it  was  for  an 
excuse  to  cast  my  eyes  downward.  As  for  little  Alice,  she  immediately 
looked  up  at  her  father  and  said, — 

"  Fahver,  ain't  I  a  good  euesser?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  darling ;  but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"  'Cause  I  guessed  right  about  the  s'prise, — about  de  new  muwer. 
I  just  knowed  who  it  was  goin'  to  be." 

"  Indeed !    How  did  you  come  to  guess  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

^^  'Cause  I  saw  you  kissin'  her  picture  dis  momin'  when  you  was 
asleep  on  de  lounge." 

"Alice— darling!" 

"  I  did,  sure's  I'm  alive.  Anyway,  it  was  in  your  hand,  an'  your 
hand  was  right  against  your  mouf.  I  told  gran'ma  about  it,  just  before 
I  come  over  here,  an'  she  said  she  guessed  it  was  a  sure  sign." 

Then  it  was  Frank's  turn  to  Took  down  and  flush,  so  I  felt  en- 
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oouraged  to  look  up :  seeing  his  embarrassment,  I  found  courage  enough 
to  laugh.  He  raised  his  head  quickly^  with  the  rarest  smile  fever  saw 
on  a  human  face,  and  said, — 

"ni  be  elad  to  be  laughed  at  to  all  eternity,  if  you'll  do  the 
laughing,  Rum— darling." 

I  went  to  New  York  that  afternoon :  happy  though  I  was,  and 
strong  enough  to  meet  whatever  the  world  might  thereafter  have  in 
store  for  me,  I  could  not  let  the  village  gossips  see  me  again  and 
whisper  to  one  another,  "  I  told  you  so.  But  first,  three  people  sat 
in  that  hammock  and  talked  rapidly  and  cheerily  of  the  future :  the 
smallest  of  the  three  did  the  most  talking,  but  whenever  her  father 
attempted  to  restrain  her  I  stopped  him,  reminding  him  that  I  had 
promised  only  to  be  Alice  Hope's  mother,  so  she  was  the  person  most 
concerned. 

All  this  occurred  more  than  a  year  ago,  yet  none  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned seem  to  have  any  ^use  for  regret  The  only  notable  change — 
except  that  I  am  the  happiest  woman  who  ever  lived — is  in  Alice 
Hope :  her  dolls,  or  ^^  babies,"  as  she  persisted  in  calling  them,  are 
entirely  n^lected ;  even  Agonies,  whom  she  most  pitied,  departed  un- 
moumed  in  an  ash-barreL  The  child  spends  all  her  waking  moments  in 
as  dose  proximity  as  possible  to  a  tiny  being  whom  she  calls  "  Bu  wer." 

John  Babberian. 

THE  END. 
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WANDERING  where  mortals  have  no  power  to  gauge 
The  enormity  of  night  that  s]>aoe  outrolls. 
Floated  or  paused,  in  shadowy  pilgrimage. 
Two  disembodied  souls. 

One  towered  a  shape  with  dark  wild  trailing  shroud. 
With  feoe  by  sorrow  and  anger  seamed  and  drawn-; 

One  loomed  a  lovely  gloir,  as  when  some  cloud 
Swims  deep  in  baths  of  dawn. 

World  after  world  they  gazed  on,  till  b^uiled 
They  drew  toward  Earth,  and  hovering  where  she  swept, 

One  with  a  saturnine  dejection  smiled. 
And  one  with  slow  tears  wept. 

"  On  that  star,''  said  the  spirit  of  sombre  mien, 

"  As  Dante  I  passed  through  pain's  most  blinding  heats"  . 

*'  On  that  star,"  said  the  spirit  of  look  serene, 
**  I  suffered,  and  was  Keat3." 

Edgar  Fawoett. 
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HOW  I  SUCCEEDED  IN  LITERATURE. 

AFTER  a  few  more  rounds  in  literary  society  of  the  upper  sort,  I 
determined  to  leave  the  ladies  of  New  York  to  fight  it  out  amon^ 
themselves.  I  may  here  state  that  I  have  a  habit  which  has  often  proved 
very  irritating  to  my  enemies,  of  coming  up  smiling  after  every  round. 

Dukes  are  ^^in'^  at  present,  and  thus,  h  propos  of  the  feminine 
pugilists  of  New  York  society,  I  take  pleasure  m  offering  to  the  readers 
of  these  humble  memoirs  two  authentic  anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington :  I  mean  the  first  one,  you  know. 

Upon  witnessing  a  desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  some  young 
officers  of  his  staff,  or  his  army,  or  whatever  it  may  have  been,  with  an 
overpowering  force,  the  Iron  Duke  remarked,  in  his  native  brogue, 
"  Be^d,  how  them  puppies  do  fight  I" 

Upon  the  auspicious  occasion  when  he  shook  hands  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  before  "going  for"  him  on  a  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  basis,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  spake  thus : 

"  D'ye  think  the  loikes  o*  me 
Would  shpake  to  the  loikes  o*  you 
On  this  'ere  bloody  field 
O'  Waterloo?" 

Meanwhile,  I  was  quietly  paging  away  at  my  writing  and  my 
studies.  My  education  was  barely  finished,  and  I  had  economized  on  it 
as  much  as  possible  in  time  and  money,  because  I  was  anxious  to  become 
self-supporting  at  the  earliest  convenient  moment.  An  influential  letter 
of  introduction  at  the  establishment  of  Harper  <&  Brothers  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  several  articles  from  me  in  the  course  of  the  winter  for 
their  magazine.  AppUUms^  Jofwmal  again  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
payment  made  for  various  Venetian  papers  which  appeared  at  different 
times  during  the  following  year.  1  aid  some  miscellaneous  writing 
for  minor  periodicals  in  the  way  of  short  sketches  of  travel,  and  thus 
managed  to  keep  my  little  pot  boiling. 

But  at  last  the  moment  approached  when  I  felt  that  I  must  choose 
between  the  beaten  track  and  the  unbeaten,  the  conventional,  the  timid, 
the  respectable,  the  well-fed,  and  the  bold,  the  unconventional,  the 
starving,  and — oh,  horrors  I — ^the  Bohemian !  A  literary  woman  should 
know  fdl  sides  of  life :  she  should  be  as  free  as  the  air,  and  her  move- 
ments should  not  be  hampered  by  senile  suspicions  nor  the  necessity  for 
coming  home  to  luncheon  I  I  -fermulated  then  for  my  own  private 
benefit  a  proposition  which  I  have  since  freely  uttered  aloud, — ^viz., 
that  the  woman  who  earns  her  own  living  is  entitled  to  her  own  per- 
sonal independence,  that  no  hard-working  student  or  professional  girl 
should  be  expected  to  **  entertain  boarders,'*  even  her  own  kindred,  and 
that  it  is  quite  unpleasant  enough  to  have  to  fight  the  stem,  cold  world, 
without  making  the  home  circle  the  centre  of  military  skirmishes  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  young  are  '^  uncontrollable''  because  they  won't  go 
to  church. 
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I  had  already  b^un  to  realize  that  my  general  foreignnees  caused 
me  to  be  r^arded  with  suspicion,  and  I,  on  my  side,  had  taken  a  pro- 
found dislike  to  my  native  land,  especially  the  prosperous  and  respect- 
able side  of  it.  The  sensitized,  sympathetic,  Italianized  part  of  me 
nearly  died  of  general  disgust  with  the  institutions  of  glorious  America, 
and  a  sense  of  antagonism  crept  into  my  youthful  heart  which  has 
never  entirely  vanish^.  I  felt  myself  in  the  position  of  a  poor  foreigner, 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  brutality,  the  injustice,  and  the  hypocritical, 
humbugging  pretence  of  "social  equality'*  which  characterize  the 
wealthyrhilistine  middle-class  that  governs  this  country.  I  also  felt 
that  I  was  considered  to  represent  the  "  pauper  labor  of  Europe."  I 
looked  uppn  any  person  who  got  three  square  meals  per  diem  as  robbing 
the  poor.  And  as  for  clothes !  Dear  me !  One  of  uie  prettiest  evening 
gowns  I  brought  to  America  with  me  cost  sixpence  a  yard,  and  I  had 
a  velveteen  skirt  instead  of  a  velvet  one  because  velveteen  was  quite 
good  enough  for  Her  Royal  Highness,  and  my  one  silk  gown  was 
looked  upon  at  Venice  as  rather  pretentious,  because  English  girls  were 
not  weanng  silk.  I  had  not  been  a  month  in  this  beautiful  country 
before  the  howl  b^an.     Sartor  Resartus  I 

Shade  of  Carlyle,  thou  who,  in  spite  of  thy  disagreeable  manners, 
didst  hold  fast  to  the  eternal  verities,  tell  me,  m>m  out  those  unknown 
r^ions  where  thou  art  now  wandering,  is  there  any  mortal  cure  for 
the  American  female  fetich-worship  of  clothes?  Clothes,  clothes, 
clothes,  nothing  but  clothes !  And  then  they  have  the  calm  cheek, 
these  female  clothes-horses,  to  stand  up  in  church,  shake  down  their 
overskirts,  and  yell  out,  "  Nothing  but  leaves,'* — fig-leaves,  of  course ! 

"  It  doesn't  matter  how  you  get  your  clothes,  nor  who  pays  for  them, 
as  long  as  they're  on  your  back  I"  Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  American  female  gospel  of  gowns,  and  such,  within  strictly  moral 
and  religious  limits,  was  the  gospel  preached  at  me. 

Nice  ideas  to  instil  into  the  youthful  female  mind  1  I  smiled  a  smile 
of  bitter  Anglo- Venetian  incredulity  and  contempt  In  those  days 
I  was  young.  Now  I'm  old,— old  in  experience  gathered  in  genteel 
American  bcwsirding-houses.  I  no  longer  fight  Mrs.  Grundy :  I  dodge  her. 

I  often  look  back  upon  the  time  when  I  was  "  jist  over."  I  tremble 
retrospectively  at  my  own  temerity.  Here  was  I,  a  microbe,  as  it  were, 
setting  up  the  doctrine  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  as  practised 
by  m^isBval  monks,  Venetian  proletarians,  Henry  Thoreau  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson^  in  the  fisuse  and  eyes  of  all  pretentious,  extravagant 
New  York. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  definite  prospects  whatever.  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  if  I  would  apply  to  the  head  of  a  certain 
publishing-house  for  a  ten-dollar-a-week  position  as  a  desk-drudge  I 
would  probably  get  it.  Thereupon  I  indignantly  shrugged  my  shoul- 
ders and  turned  up  my  Plantagenet  nose,  and  remarked  that  I  had  not 
come  four  thousand  miles  to  be  a  publisher's  slavey.  I  mentally  re- 
solved to  live  by  my  wits  and  exploit  my  friends  radier  than  be  tied  to 
a  miserable  desk  in  a  publisher's  office.  Besides,  I  knew  I  would  be 
expected  to  go  to  church ! 

My  mild  disagreements  with  my  aged  chaperon-cousin  came  to  a 
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head  when  I  dedined  to  attend  a  "  mothers^  meeting^*  to  hear  that  plu- 
tocratic amateur  poetess,  Miss  Palfrey,  read  a  beautiful  hymn  1 

I  suddenly  announced  my  matured  and  carefully-pondered  inten- 
tion of  leaving  the  house  and  the  protection  of  my  venerable  relative 
and  stepping  rorth  into  the  "  wide,  wide  world/' 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  scenes  that  ensued.  (This  is  the  way 
the  ohiqtAe-j  novelists  of  the  early  English  school  shirked  working  out 
their  details.) 

I  shall  merely  recall  one  phase  of  the  situation.  Any  one  who  had 
happened  into  the  handsomely  and  appropriately  furnished  back  parlor 
of  an  up-town  brown-stone-front  New  York  house  one  December  morn- 
ing might  have  observed  a  small  young  woman  with  flowing  hair,  a 
somewhat  neglected  toUette  de  matin  (which  included  a  hole  in  her 
stocking  that  she  was  too  lazy  to  mend),  an  obstinate  and  sullen  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  three  wrinkles  on  her  bangless  brow, 
crouching  against  a  "  roister*'  in  the  wall,  warming  her  spinal  column 
and  reading — what  do  you  think  she  was  reading?  "The  Scarlet 
Letter,''  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  one  work  of  fiction  calculated  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  a  young  person  whose  natural  guardians  are  perfectly  certain 
that  she  is  going  to  perdition  at  a  Maud  S.  pace,  it  is  "  The  Scarlet 
liCtter,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ! 

I  started  on  tlie  downward  path  with  twenty  dollars  in  my  pocket. 
I  had  previously  engaged  a  room  at  a  hotel  where  I  knew  some  people 
who  were  old  acquaintances  of  my  chaperon-cousin,  and  I  thus  en- 
joyed a  nominal  protection.  I  fully  intended,  however,  that  it  should 
be  purely  nominal,  as  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the 
world  on  a  basis  of  experience,  to  find  out  in  my  own  person  exactly 
how  unprotected  girls  and  women  were  treated  when  they  attempted  to 
help  themselves,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  life  which  should  make 
me  something  more  than  a  writer  of  those  namby-pamby  stories  which 
represent  the  average  of  female  literature. 

"  At  last,"  thought  I,  "  I  have  reached  a  milieu  where  I  may  freely 
speak  of  myself  as  a  Bohemian  without  shocking  a  decorous  community. 
Glorious,  thrice-glorious  freedom,  on  the  Euroj^ean  plan  1" 

I  was  now  in  the  thick  of  what  is  called  "  chromo-literary  society." 
You  outsiders  who  do  not  know  your  New  York  are  probably  not 
aware  that  literary  society  proper  looks  with  scorn  upon  "chromo- 
literary,"  although  one  merges  into  the  other  with  pleasing  indistinct- 
ness. Personally,  I  confess  to  a  preference  for  "chromo-literary" 
society.  It  slanders  you  behind  your  back,  but  then  it's  always  polite 
to  you  to  your  fece,  and  it's  very  jolly  and  amusing,  and  if  it  hasn  t  any 
gold  in  its  pocket  it  has  plenty  on  its  hair,  and  the  bloom  on  its  amiable 
dieeks  is  warranted  to  stand  any  amount  of  osculation. 

The  hotel  at  which  I  was  living  swarmed  with  literary  persons, 
male  and  female.     The  lady  whose  indulgent  chaperonage  I  enjoyed 

fave  literary  receptions,  and  was  very  kind  m  asking  me  to  receive  with 
er.  I  had  a  remarkably  "  nice  time,"  as  you  Americans  say,  and  I 
called  myself  a  Bohemian  to  my  heart's  content.  I  was  just  settling 
down  into  a  state  of  pleased  self-satas&ction,  when  I  received  a  shock. 
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I  was  one  day  gettio^  myself  up  in  a  new  American  gown  and 
monkeying  before  we  mirror  in  a  state  of  hi^h  glee  over  my  new 
American  '^  bang/'  representing  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  social  emancipation.  '^Bangs''  were  tabooed  at 
Venice  as  bemg  "  low/'  "  common,  "  vulgar/'  "  underbred/'  and  only 
worthy  of  Americans  and  young  persons  from  the  London  Gaiety — 
Theatre  ?    No  I    Restaurant,  ignoramus ! 

Suddenly  a  distinguished  literary  man  was  announced.  Now,  there 
was  goihg  to  be  a  reception  down-^irs,  and  I  was  not  at  all  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  having  my  afternoon  spoiled.     I  breathed  a  fervent 

[)rayer  that  his  intellectual  high-and-mightiness  might  not  stay  very 
ong.  My  prayer,  however,  was  not  answered, — ^probably  because  1 
did  not  go  to  church  I  On  the  contrary,  he  stayed  two  mortal  hours, 
and,  with  the  delightful  Turkish  March  beating  its  dainty  tattoo  over 
my  head,  and  my  best  young  man  (for  I  had  already  set  up  a  best 
young  man)  potentially  hovering  about  the  house,  I  had  to  sit  and 
restrain  my  tears  while  his  nibs  belted  me  for  calling  myself  a  Bohemian. 
What  do  you  think  he  said  ? 

"Owing  to  your  calling  yourself  a  Bohemian,  and  your  foreign 
manners,  you  will  be  taken  for  what  you  are  not,"  he  reiterated,  with 
grim  severity,  glaring  at  me  o\er  his  spectacles.  Groodness  knows  what 
he  meant !  The  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  that  I  should 
not  be  taken  for  a  literary  female,  for  which  heaven  be  praised  !  And 
then  some  people  wonder  why  I  do  not  like  so-called  men  of  letters 
and  carefully  avoid  their  chaste  society  I 

Now,  if  I  had  been  let  alone  by  all  these  well-intentioned  people,  I 
should  probably  have  ceased  to  air  myself  as  a  Bohemian  at  an  early 
date.  But  every  one  nagged  me  so  that,  on  the  principle  of  requesting 
a  pig  to  go  to  Ck)rk  if  you  wish  him  to  head  lor  Kinsale  (Cork  and 
Kinsale  being  in  opposite  directions),  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  I  was 
a  Bohemian  every  time  I  opened  my  mouth.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  discovered  that  if  I  expected  to  succeed  in  literature  I  must  create 
an  interesting  personality  for  myself,  which,  I  believe,  in  professional 
literary  circles  is  considered  illegitimate.  I  simply  accentuated  my 
natural  bent  towards  the  Bohemian  tone.     It  proved  a  good  card. 

I  left  the  society  of  my  excellent  but  unpleasa|^t  literary  Mentor  in 
an  abject  frame  of  mind.  He  had  the  New  England  desire  to  reform 
somebody,  and  so  he  evidently  thought  he'd  reform  me.  He  didn't 
succeed,  however. 

When  the  Yanks  squeezed  her  flat, 
Shesaid,"  What  of  that?" 
This  courageous  young  lady  of  Venice  I 

I  went  up-stairs  to  my  chaperon,  and,  the  reception  being  entirely 
over,  I  wept  on  her  shoulder  and  told  her  how  the  Distinguished 
Literary  Man  had  slated  me  for  calling  myself  a  Bohemian.  She 
sympathized  deeply  with  my  grief,  and  remarked  that  she  considered 
the  b.  L.  M.  an  "  old  muff."  A  week  later,  I  received  a  reproachful 
letter  from  the  wife  of  the  D.  L.  M.,  saying  that  she  had  it  on  the  best 
authority  that  I  had  spoken  of  her  honored  consort  as  an  "  old  muff." 
There  was  another  D.  Li.  M.  in  the  house,  and  hia  wife  was  particularly 
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thick  with  my  chaperon.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  ont  how  the 
missing  links  had  been  forged.  I  said  little,  but  I  privately  compared 
this  circle  of  distinguished  literary  persons  with  a  lot  of  village  dress- 
makers, and  I  put  a  voudoo  on  the  whole  crowd.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  voudoo  has  worked. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  proceeded  to  write  a  novel, — the  same  which  is 
presently  to  adorn  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  I  wrote  it  squatting  on 
the  floor  of  my  modest  apartment,  in  the  intervals  of  receiving  calls 
from  some  of  my  numerous  sparks.  I  had  about  fifteen  male  creatures 
of  various  sizes  and  complexions  dancing  attendance  on  me.  I  think 
some  of  them  were  fortune-hunters.  I  lived  mostly  on  bluefish, 
because  it  was  cheap  and  filling.  I  also  took  rather  a  shine  to  green 
apples,  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  they  reminded  me  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  a  symbolic  sense.  I  b^n  to  cultivate  literature 
on  a  little  oatmeal,  but  one  of  my  men,  who  was  the  lineal  descendant 
of  a  Dutch  baker,  recommended  wheaten  grits  so  warmly  that,  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  himself  and  his  pedigree,  I  substituted  that 
cereal  for  the  other. 

At  that  period  of  my  existence  I  was  an  altruist  Every  time  I 
had  a  manuscript  accepted  and  paid  for,  I  thought  of  some  starving 
woman  whose  loss  had  been  my  gain,  whom  I  had  crowded  out  of  the 
market,  so  to  speak.  I  was  likewise  a  Proletarianist.  This  weUschmerz 
from  which  I  suffered  was  unquestionably  sincere,  but  it  was  remarka- 
bly inconsistent.  I  have  passed  hours  in  gloomy  meditation  over  the 
wrongs  of  the  starving  needlewoman,  but  if  I  had  been  asked  to  sew 
for  the  poor  I  should  doubtless  have  managed  to  mislay  my  thimble. 
I  had  also  a  great  desire  to  rise  from  the  people.  I  loved  the  ''  People.'' 
When  I  was  a  mere  kid  I  read  and  reread  with  avidity  the  socialistic  cnap- 
ters  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew."  I  went  to  school  at  Paris  opposite  the 
little  red  cabaret  where  G&rard  de  Nerval  and  Baudelaire  and  the  rest 
of  that  gang  of  shady  pessimists  used  to  get  their  cocktails.  The  Com- 
mune was  only  just  over,  and  the  bursting  of  an  obus  in  some  neigh- 
bor's back-yani  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  event  lAberti,  SgalUSy 
fratemUi,  were  in  the  air  and  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  half-burnt 
public  buildings,  and  I  loved  to  make  '^  Madame"  furious  by  scrawling 
the  hateful  words  over  my  copy-books.  The  sight  of  the  dead  'Maz- 
zini,  the  novels  of  Guerrazzi,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  Italians 
of  die  liberal  and  progressive  sort,  tc^ether  with  that  association  with 
Gustave  Courbet  which  I  have  recorded  in  the  pages  of  lAppinootl^s 
Magazine,  combined  to  make  of  me  a  kind  of  poetic  Utopian  socialist, 
dwelling  ui)on  a  scheme  of  existence  in  which  artistic  Bohemianism, 
mediseval  monasticism,  and  modem  proletarianism  should  be  at  one. 
Nice  ideas  to  b^n  life  in  America  with,  weren't  they?  It's  only  by  a 
fluke  I  haven't  ended  on  the  Bowery  I 

I  really  don't  know  where  I  got  the  idea  that  literary  persons  in 
America  were  expected  to  rise  from  the  people.  I  thought  it  the 
proper  thing  to  study  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  wood  fire  after  doing 
the  "  chores."  This  programme  was  not  strictly  practicable  at  Venice, 
inasmuch  as  the  homes  have  no  hearths ;  but  I  used  to  lie  on  the  floor 
in  the  unappreciative  society  of  a  wall-eyed,  epileptic  bull-dog  and  hug 
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a  aoaldino  filled  with  hot  coals  to  represent  the  traditional  pine  logs,  and 
read  the  "  Life  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary/'  sent  across  the  ocean  to 
me  by  the  same  aged  relative  who  afterwards  objected  to  the  society  of 
Bohemians.  Inspired  by  this  somewhat  effusive  work,  I  used  to  wish 
that  I  had  been  born  on  a  stony  fisirm  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  rising  from  the  people.  Thus  I 
came  to  America  with  the  distinct  intention  of  rising  from  the  people 
as  much  as  was  consistent  with  my  personal  circumstances.  I  may  here 
say  that  I  have  been  greatjy  misunderstood  in  my  aims.  Some  vulgar 
persons  have  actually  thought  that  I  was  a  "  social  scratcher/'  when  I 
was  merely  an  honest  proletarian  anxious  to  make  her  way  in  the  world 
by  her  unaided  efforts. . 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  having  altogether  too  easy  a 
time  for  a  native  author,  and  I  proceeded  to  manu&cture  some 

Eably  StbuggjlesI 

Who  ever  heard  of  an  author  worth  a  row  of  brass  pins  without 
"early  struggW?  I  made  up  my  mind  to  combine  tne  youthful 
starvine  Chatterton  idea  with  the  pallid  seamstress  business.  I  de- 
liberately undertook  to  live  through  a  prearranged  series  of  proletarian 
experiences.  I  have  invested  about  five  thousand  dollars  in  "  experi- 
ence/' besides  being  "  greatly  misunderstood.^'  I  suppose  Mr.  Walter 
Besant  might  have  realized  what  I  was  up  to,  but  in  America  they  don't 
understand  intellectual  "slumming."  If  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  or 
Henry  Thoreau  had  undertaken  to  lead  the  ascetic  life  in  a  New  York 
hall  bedroom,  he  would  have  been  asked  why  his  relatives  didn't  sup- 
port him,  and  he  would  have  had  charitable  ladies  at  his  heels. 

It  was  while  I  was  an  allied  actress  that  I  realized  the  great 
American  comer-grocery  female  ambition.  I  created  a  salon!  Ghost 
of  Sophie  Arnould,  to  whosie  career  I  endeavored  to  approximate  in 
my  humble,  strictly  moral  way,  don't  frown  upon  me  when  I  say  that 
my  habitats  were  chiefly  male!  I  have  never  taken  much  stock  in 
the  BwigweibUchej  and  I  don't  see  the  use  of  being  an  actress  if  you've 
got  to  know  women.  The  chief  ornament  of  my  mlon,  which  was  a 
very  cold  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  went  without  fire  all  winter 
because  starving  needlewomen  did,  was  that  child  of  genius  known  to 
fame  as  the  "  Roaring  Rattler  of  the  Rio  Grande."  His  smile  alone 
would  make  a  literary  salon  lively  and  an  old  woman  young.  I  have 
known  cases  of  senile  friskiness  induced  by  his  cheerful  presence. 

I  owe  a  good  deal  to  my  various  landladies.  Bastien  Lepa^  and 
myself  have  reason  to  speak  well  of  this  much-abused  class. .  I  have 
found  them  uniformly  kind  and  considerate,  and  they  never  dunned  me 
when  I  was  "  hard  up."  If  I  ever  get  promoted  to  the  literary  Val- 
halla, I  shall  hang  up  a  wreath  of  ydlow  immortelles  with  an  inscrip- 
tion in  black-paper  letters,  "  To  My  Landladies." 

After  being  an  actress  and  a  model,  I  thought  it  was  about  time  to 
think  seriously  of  rising  from  the  people.  I  b%an  to  soar.  I  got  my 
start  as  a  newspaper  art-writer  tl)  rough  the  kindness  of  an  artist  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  in  my  professional  capacity.  I  became  attached 
to  the  Oraphic,  and,  havii^  surveyed  the  literary  field  once  more^  I 
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concluded  that  writing  on  art  was  likely  to  prove  the  best  pot-boiler  I 
could  find.  It  did  not  involve  oflSoe-drudgery,  and  it  carried  me  among 
congenial  people.  Artistic  and  literary  criticism  helped  me  through 
some  years.  The  Morning  Journal,  the  Star,  the  Art  Age,  the  Q-Uio, 
and  the  Magazine  of  Art  kept  me  fed  and  lodged.  I  was  gowned, 
booted,  gloved,  and  amused,  on  miscellaneous  literature,  ranging  from 
the  Oen^iary  and  the  Forum  down.  Art-letters  for  out-of-town  papers 
maintained  me  in  candy,  flowers,  and  cigarettes.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to 
keep  a  young  woman  going  at  New  York  1    Tailors'  bills,  you  know  I 

I  am  proud  to  write  myself  down  the  authorized  translator  of  M. 
Alfred  Stevens's  *^  Impressions  on  Painting," — a  book  destined  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  minor  classics  of  modem  art. 

Enfin,  I  may  fairly  call  myself  a  successful  literary  woman,  inas- 
much as  I  have  made  an  excellent  living  for  myself  by  my  pen  for 
eleven  years.  My  acting  and  posing  brought  me  in  one  thousand 
dollars.  I  had  fifty  pounds  given  me  when  a  child,  which  tided  me 
over  my  second  horrid  hot  American  summer.  From  my  immediate 
family  and  friends  I  have  received  loans  (generally  of  a  forced  character 
and  long  since  in  process  of  repayment)  which  in  amount  would  about 
equal  the  cost  of  a  decent  funeral.  I  have  had  small  Christmas  and 
birthday  doles  bestowed  upon  me  by  relatives  who  deprecated  my 
^^  blunders,"  and  at  the  h^  of  these  stood  that  long-suflering  aged 
dame  before  whose  bewildered  eyes  I  danced  like  a  iack-o'-lantem, 
working  out  my  salvation  in  my  own  way.  She  is  dead,  now,  and  she 
didn't  leave  me  any  money,  either.  She  has  gone  where  Bohemians 
cease  from  troubling.  The  last  thing  she  did  before  she  died  was  to 
read  my  now  celebrated  article  *'  How  I  Became  an  Artist's  Model." 
It  apparently  produced  a  fetal  effect  on  her  stern  New-England  soul ! 

My  "Early  Struggles"  are  about  over.  I  have  risen  from  the 
people.  I  feed  high.  I  don't  have  half  the  fun  I  had  when  I  was 
hard  up  and  "  starving."  I  am  no  longer  a  proletarian.  I  am  a  self- 
made  woman,  and  I  worship  my  maker  I  I'm  going  to  give  her  all  the 
new  gowns  she  wants,  and  she  may  have  as  many  caramels  as  she  can 
eat  without  felling  ill  I 

Now  you  see,  my  dear  young  readers,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  shrewd, 
dever  girl  to  succeed  in  life  even  without  money  capital,  if  only  she 
will  keep  her  wits  about  her  and  remember  that  all  roads  1^  to  Rome. 
It  doesn't  matter  how  you  get  there,  as  long  as  you  arrive  on  time. 
My  early  experiences  in  this  city  had  the  effect  of  an  ice-cold  bath. 
They  braced  me  up  wonderfully.  I  may  say  that  I  owe  far  more  to 
my  enemies  than  to  my  friends.  Starving  cats  make  the  best  mouaers  I 
A  good  many  well-meaning  people  have  gotten  in  my  way  and  I've 
been  obliged  to  kick  them  aside.  The  price  I  have  paid  for  success  is 
—cynicism  !    I'm  a  hardened  old  cynic. 

I  may  as  well  state  just  here  that,  having  now  risen  from  the  people, 
I  am  quite  ready  to  marry  a  millionaire.  I  should  also  like  to  make 
another  statement.  I  do  not  want  to  marry  (lai^  caps,  please,  Mr. 
Printer)  A  POOR  YOUNG  MAN,  not  even  one  with  a  Pedigree. 

ChcarloUe  Adami, 

Vol.  XLin.— 28 
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THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  TRAVEL. 

IF,  under  the  sun,  there  is  any  subject  upon  which  there  exists  un- 
(juah'fied  unanimity,  it  seems  to  be  that  of  the  desirability  of  travel- 
ling, Its  delights  as  pure  enjoyment,  and  its  inestimable  advantages  for 
mental  and  physical  improvement  If  not  in  that  primary  stage  of 
mewling  and  puking  in  our  nurse's  arms,  surely  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  one  of  school-boy  whining  our  minds  are  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  to  go  abroad  is  altogether  excellent  It  is  well-nigh  time  to 
establish  a  cult  of  Travel,  and  to  embellish  it  with  an  sosthetic  ritual. 
While  fully  recognizing  the  advantages  of  European  travel,  both  from 
the  purely  eudaemonistic  and  the  educational  point  of  view, — appreci- 
ating, too,  the  superior  facilities  afforded  in  many  instances  for  scientific 
or  artistic  study,— one  may  yet  reasonably  be  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  ninety-five  out  of  every 
hundred  go  abroad,  neither  is  the  effect  so  intellectually  stimulatine, 
nor,  to  the  candid  and  analytical  traveller,  the  pleasure  so  unadulteratea, 
as  popular  laudation  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Far  too  multitudinous 
and  complex  even  for  mention  are  the  motives  which  urge  what  is 
grandiloquently  called  ''  our  annual  h^ira,''  but  we  cannot  fail  to  notice, 
as  chief  among  these,  obedience  to  fashion,  the  innate  belief  that  the 
unknown  and  unfamiliar  is  the  magnificent,  and  the  self-deception  that 
going  abroad  is  something  positive,  or,  as  Henry  James  felicitously 
makes  one  of  his  strong  characters  say, ''  then  I  shall  seem  to  be  doing 
something.^'  But  it  will  be  said  that  many  of  those  who  cross  the 
Atlantic  every  spring  have  never  been  before,  and,  going  but  for  a  short 
time,  can  reap  only  benefit,  all  of  which  is  undeniable.  Every  one 
will  allow  that  a  trip  of  this  kind  is  a  desirable  educational  as  well  as 
pleasurable  undertaKing ;  but  this  is  by  no  means — and  here  lies  the 
import — equivalent  to  admitting  that  whenever  one  has  means  and 
leisure,  one  cannot  better  enjoy  or  improve  one's  self  than  by  going  to 
Europe ;  and  yet  so  prevalent  is  this  travelling  mania  that  any  person 
possessing  those  prerequisites  is  constantly  asked,  '^  Why  don't  you  go 
abroad  ?'  as  if  in  the  United  States  one  were  merely  wasting  time  and 
opportunity.  The  condition  of  mind  which  dictates  such  a  question  is 
ofttimes  that  most  abhorrent  to  Nature, — utter  vacuity.  That  is  but  a 
pseudo-culture  which  must  be  nurtured  in  foreign  lands,  and  its  owner, 
who  seeks  but  exotic  pabulum,  is  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
but  an  intellectual  weakling.  At  a  time  when  this  country  possessed 
neither  the  facilities  for  culture  nor  the  possibilities  of  comfort  and 
luxury  it  now  can  legitimately  boast,  Emerson,  himself  courted  and 
made  much  of  abroad,  wrote,  ^^  I  observe  that  men  run  away  to  other 
countries,  because  they  are  not  good  in  their  own.  .  .  .  For  the  most 
part,  only  light  characters  travel.  .  .  •  Can  we  never  extract  this  tape- 
worm of  Europe  fix)m  the  brains  of  our  countrymen  ?  One  sees  very 
well  what  their  fate  must  be.  He  that  does  not  fill  a  place  at  home 
cannot  abroad." 
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The  moral  effect  of  travelling,  too,  is  very  often  injurious,  as  it 
engenders  a  laziness  which  a  lifetime  does  not  escape.  We  maj  practise 
self-deception  with  the  idea  that  we  are  very  energetic  and  mentally 
active,  when  we  are  daily  rushing  hither  and  yon  to  see  this  or  that ;  or 
when  temporarily  settled  somewhere  we  may  imagine  that  with  the  cir- 
oamambient  air  we  are  imbibing  a  something  that  will  tell  for  improve- 
ment and  edification.  All  this,  however,  is  radically  different  from  the 
laborious  concentration  of  effort  which  alone  is  beneficial.  In  very 
truth  one  may  say  of  ^ght-seeing  and  constant  change  of  abode  what 
Lowell  sa}rs  of  r^ing  new  books : 

One  can  stand  it  at  first,  but  bjr  gradoal  steps  he 
Is  brought  to  death's  door  of  a  mental  djspepsy. 

Then  we  hear  so  much  about  travelling  enlarging  one's  ideas,  and  a 
much-travelled  man  is  generally  taken  as  a  synonyme  for  a  man  thor- 
oughly versed  not  only  in  men,  but  in  things;  while  he  whose  life  has 
been  chiefly  spent  away  from  America  is  esteemed,  in  colloquial  parlance, 
as  well  as  geographically,  a  man  of  the  world.  Now,  the  trutn  is  usu- 
ally the  reverse  of  this  popular  figment.  The  rapid,  roving,  restless 
traveller  necessarily  takes  but  a  cursory  view  of  tnings, — a  view  the 
superficialness  of  which  we  Americans  have  had  occasion  to  smile  at 
more  than  once,  when  foreigners  have  written  of  us.  But,  assuming 
that  our  deified  traveller  has  ^*  lived"  abroad, — ^that  is,  has  spent  years 
there, — and  also  that  he  has  had  the  evdr^  into  the  better  social  life, 
not  that  which  is  open  to  the  average  American, — assuming  all  these 
advantages,  and  in  what  particular  is  this  man  superior  to  him  who 
has  studied  life  at  home  ?  There  are  two,  and  only  two,  suppositions 
that  can  accredit  superiority  to  such  a  man,  and,  miserabile  dictu^  these 
suppositions  are  tacitly  held  by  the  whole  of  Snobdom.  The  first  is, 
that  human  nature  is  different  in  Continental  Europe,  and  in  England, 
from  what  it  is  here ;  the  second,  that  the  society  of  those  countries  is 
in  itself  superior  to  our  own, — suppositions  which  need  no  labored 
refutation. 

There  is  an  influence  that  drives  many  of  our  leisured  class  abroad, 
which  is  no  less  intrinsically  absurd  than  it  is  to  be  deprecated  in  its 
effects.  The  influence  is  that  of  the  public  disapproval — to  use  no 
stronger  word— of  those  who  do  not  daily  work  to  increase  their  wealth, 
no  matter  whether  it  be  small  or  great  The  "gospel  of  labor"  is 
preached  with  a  bigotry  and  fiuiaticism  &r  less  tolerant  than  that  be- 
gotten by  any  religious  sect,  and  the  evangelists  of  this  school  are  pre- 
vented alone  by  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  personal  independence 
from  instituting  in^ubitorial  means  to  compel  every  healthy  male  adult 
to  engage  actively  in  some  business  or  profession.  Inebriated  with  such 
sophistical  potations  as  that  no  one  should  be  a  consumer  without  being 
a  producer,  these  ultra-advocates  of "  work"  run  amuck,  slaughtering 
all  hated  idlers.  Fearing  such  blatant  attack,  and  finding  so  few  asso- 
ciates, many  of  that  class  which  is  most  needed  here  seek  other  countries, 
where  their  refining  and  cultivating  influence  is  cause  for  welcome  recep- 
tion, rather  than  for  contemptuous  slight  as  drones  in  a  busy  community. 
In  literature,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  in  our  social  lifet.  we  need  the 
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active  assistance  and  silent  patronage  of  the  class  which  does  not  daily 
work  to  merely  increase  its  wealth,  which  is  not  immersed  in  induslrial- 
ism,  and  which  does  not  see  in  excessive  philistinism  the  inost  highly 
evolved  culture  and  refinement.  But  upon  this  class  travel  is  too  often 
silently  forced  as  a  means  of  escape  firom  opprobrium.  Thus  do  we 
drive  irom  our  shores  many  of  our  most  beneficent  citizens ;  and  yet, 
thinking  that  they  go  of  their  own  accord,  we  seek  to  follow  them  at 
the  first  moment  our  own  occupation  permits.  How  much  rather  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  court  our  leisured  class,  and,  for  ourselves^  recognize 
all  the  ^ood  there  is  in  travel,  but  not,  when  we  regard  our  own  country, 
invert  me  glass  and  look  through  it  from  the  big  end ! 

C,  Davis  English. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 


SEEK  ye  the  battle-ground,  where  be  the  foemen  found 
Worthy  thy  steel? 
No  Alexander  need  sigh  for  a  grander 
World  to  reveal. 

Oh,  there's  a  world  to  win  back  firom  ihe  hosts  of  sin. 

Sorrow,  and  death : 
On  with  the  warfare,  then,— close  with  the  foes  of  men. 

Bating  thy  breath. 

Not  with  the  clash  of  arms,  not  with  war's  loud  alarms. 

Hurl  thy  defiance ; 
Not  on  the  tongue  or  pen,  not  on  the  strength  of  men. 

Place  thy  reliance. 

Let  but  thy  guiding  star,  shining  from  skies  afar, 

Illumine  the  way ; 
Let  but  the  inner  voice  whisper,  and  make  thy  choice 

Clearer  than  day. 

Thou  art  the  battle-g^und, — ^thyself  the  foeman  found 

Seeking  thy  life ; 
There  is  a  world  within — oh,  what  a  world  to  win ! — 

On  with  the  strife  I 

Then,  when  the  fight  is  done, — ^then,  when  the  field  is  won, — 

KnoVst  thou  thyself. 
Let  the  loud  pffians  roll,  on  through  the  gladdened  soul. 
That,  beyond  fear  or  doubt,  thrills  with  me  inward  shout, 

"Victory I  victoirl 

Conquest  of  self  r' 

EUioU  Ccmm. 
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OUJR  ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS. 
vni. 

6L  Where  is  ^^  AdavCs  Peaky  ^  and  what  legends  dusUr  round  it  f 

^  Adam's  Peak''  is  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where,  the  Arabs  say,  Adam  be- 
wailed his  expulsion  from  Paradise  and  stooa  on  one  foot  until  God  forgave 
him.  The  Portuguese  first  called  it  "  Pico  de  Adam,"  the  Arabs  haying  called 
it  "Kaaba"  (Arabic  for  "square  house")  and  built  a  mosque  over  it,  that 
it  mi^ht  serve  as  a  Mecca  to  those  wishing  to  visit  the  spot  where  Adam  first 
worshippied  after  his  expulsion.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  been  originally  whitec 
but  the  sins  of  mankind  have  turned  it  black.  To  go  to  Ceylon  and  not  to  ascend 
the  Adam's  Peak  is  said  to  be  worse  than  to  go  to  Rome  and  not  see  the  pope. 
As  Adam  stood  in  deep  despair  upon  the  mountain-top,  his  foot  left  an  impression 
in  the  stone  on  which  he  stood,  which  is  still  shown,  while  his  tears  of  penitence 
formed  Uie  little  lake  firom  which,  to  this  day,  pilgrims  drink  with  unshaken 
&ith. 

The  Buddhists  likewise  have  their  legend  of  the  Sripada,  or  footprint  on  the 
sacred  summit  Buddha,  ascending  again  to  his  celestial  regions,  left  the  im- 
pression of  his  foot,  where  last  he  touched  the  earth,  on  the  highest  point  of 
Samanida.  The  Brahmans  also,  the  Mohammedans,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Portu- 
guese have  all  their  sacred  history  about  this  mountain-top,  but  no  religious  con- 
troversy has  ever  been  heard  of.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years  all  have 
prayed  and  worshipped  peaceably  around  the  gigantic  footprint,  each  in  his  own 
way.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  recognize  the  impression  or  a  human  foot  in  the 
flat,  rocky  basin  measuring  five  and  a  quarter  feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  but 
fdith  overcomes  all  obstacles.  The  reddish  rock  is  surrounded  by  sweet,  sacred 
flowers,  areca-nuts,  and  little  heaps  of  rice,  the  ofierings  of  the  £Eiithfiil.  The 
tiled  roof  rests  on  twelve  small  ^een  pillars,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  gold 
cupolas.  The  devotions  of  the  pilgrims  consist  of  low  bowings  and  prayers  be- 
fore Sripada,  gifts  of  flowers  and  incense,  bumiug  of  candles,  ringing  of  small 
bells,  and  presents  to  the  priests  of  rice  and  gold  and  silver  coins.  lUgs  of  old 
clothes  are  also  considered!^  a  worthy  sacrifice,  and  the  words  "  Sadu,  Sadu,"  are 
often  repeated.  The  panorama  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
remarkable  of  the  earth.  The  ascent  is  made  for  many  miles  under  the  green 
roof  of  a  palm  forest,  round  whose  pillared  stems  beautiful  creepers  climb  and 
unfold  their  gigantic  brilliant  blossoms.  The  last  part  of  the  road  is  difficult,  a 
high  staircase  cut  roughly  in  the  rock,  with  heavy  iron  chains  as  balustrade. — 
(]fi>IPU8. 

62.  What  was  the  name  of  the  ^^  simple  village  maiden"  whom  the 
"  Lord  of  Bwrldgh"  married  t 

The  Lord  of  Burleigh  famed  in  Tennyson's  ballad  was  Henry  Cecil,  after- 
wards the  Elarl  of  Exeter,  whose  ancestral  home  was  Burleigh  or  Burghley  House 
in  Northamptonshire.  Before  the  incident  which  the  poem  has  made  idyllic,  he 
had  been  already  married  for  fifteen  years  to  a  very  beautiful  wife,  Emma  Vernon, 
but  the  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  he  was  divorced  in  1791.  He  had  lost  his 
money^  too,  at  tne  gaminff-taole,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  much  under  a  cloud 
that  his  uncle,  who  then  held  the  title,  advised  him  to  retire  to  very  private  life 
for  a  while.  Betaking  himself  to  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire,  Bolas,  he  lived 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  inn  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  then  induced 
a  small  farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  one  Mr.  Hoggins,  to  eive  him  lodgings.  Here 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  charming  young  daughter  of  his  host,  Sarah  Hoggins,  and 
won  her  for  his  bride  in  October,  1791.  Before  or  about  this  time  he  had  purchased 
land  and  built  a  house,  where  he  took  his  wife,  and  where  they  lived  for  nearly 
two  years :  so  that  the  journey  of  the  poem  was  not  the  "  wedcung-trip"  it  there 
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appears  to  be.  But  in  1793,  when  the  death  of  his  uncle  brought  about  Mr. 
Cecirs  succession  to  the  title  and  estates,  such  a  journey  did  follow.  His  wife, 
unconscious  of  her  rank,  visited  with  him  the  **  ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady" 
that  "  lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers,"  wondering  much  at  the  attention  every- 
where  bestowed  upon  her  husband.  At  Burghley  Mouse  they  were  received  with 
acclamations,  and  there  the  amazed  lady  first  learned  that  she  was  the  Countess 
of  Exeter.  The  earl  presented  his  wife  with  pride  to  his  own  family ;  but,  while 
her  loveliness  and  sweetness  of  character  won  her  respect  and  affection  from  all, 
she  seemed  ever  conscious  of  some  lack  of  qualification  for  so  high  a  station,  and, 
oppressed  by  it,  died  in  1797,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  There  is  at 
Biurghley  House  a  picture  by  Lawrence,  known  as  "  The  Cottager's  Daughter," 
containing  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  the  Countess  Sarah,  and  Lady  Sophia. 
— McNox. 

Our  correspondent  has  given  the  generally-accepted  story  of  which 
Tennyson  availed  himself  in  his  "  Lord  of  Burleigh"  (Burghley,  by 
the  way,  is  the  present  spelling  of  the  family  seat).  But,  as  other  cor- 
respondents— "Davus,''  "One  of  a  Thousand,"  " Poet- Laureate  of  the 
Fools,"  etc. — ^point  out,  many  of  the  details  of  the  story  are  involved  in 
doubt.  A  long  controversy  in  the  English  Notes  and  QuerieSy  partici- 
pated in  by  writers  who  claimed  to  be  relatives  or  friends  of  persons 
who  had  known  the  earl  and  his  wife,  succeeded  only  in  establishing 
these  further  facts, — that  the  countess  had  four  children,  and  not  three 
as  Tennyson  states  (one,  however,  died  in  infancy),  that  she  did  not 
fiule  away  under  "  the  burden  of  a  greatness  to  which  she  was  not 
born,"  but  was  always  cheerful,  that  "Mr.  Jones"  never  assumed  to  be 
a  landscape-painter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  excited  grave  suspicions  by 
having  no  apparent  means  of  support,  and  that  after  her  death  the  earl 
married  a  third  wife.  For  the  rest,  it  is  variously  asserted  that  Cecil 
lodged  with  Mr.  Hoggins ;  that  he  never  lodged  with  Mr.  Hoggins ; 
that  Mrs.  Cecil  was  first  made  acquainted  with  her  husband's  rank 
when  be  succeeded  to  the  earlship ;  that  she  was  acquainted  with  it  a 
year  previous,  when  his  uncle,  the  then  Earl  of  Exeter,  invited  the 
couple  to  Burghley  House;  that  Cecil  sent  Sarah  to  London  to  be 
educated  before  be  married  her;  that  he  did  not  so  send  her;  that 
Sarah  was  beautiful  and  refined,  her  quiet  manners  being  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Queen  Charlotte ;  that  she  was  buxom  and  good-tempered, 
but  decidedly  vulgar,  etc.  Her  portrait  by  Lawrence  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  Burghley  Hall  rather  supports  the  latter  description.  Cuth- 
bert  Bede  says  her  father  was  a  laborer,  her  mother  a  washer-woman, 
and  Cecil  first  saw  his  bride  standing  at  the  tub  helping  her  mother. 

Tennyson  may  have  read  the  story  in  one  of  Hazlitt's  Essays,  for 
Hazlitt  tells  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Tennyson,  without  the  ex- ' 
cuse  of  poetical  license.     A  drama  called  "  The  Lord  of  Burghley^' 
was  published  by  Churton  in  1845. 

63.   Whatwasthelegendof  the  Seven  Golden  (Mies  f 

This  question  might  refer  to  either  of  two  legends  current  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  One  of  them  relates  that,  when  the  Moors  were  over- 
running Spain,  seven  bishops,  with  their  persecuted  followers,  took  ships  and 
sailed  off  into  the  unknown  West  At  length  they  came  to  a  rich  and  beautiful  . 
island,  where  they  landed  and  burned  their  ship,  that  none  might  return.  Thus 
the  island  was  peopled,  and  seven  beautiful  cities  were  built,  over  each  of  which 
a  bishop  ruled.    I^m  time  to  time  travellers  were  blown  to  the  shore  of  the 
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island  hj  advene  winds,  but  none  were  allowed  to  return  to  tell  of  the  marrelloua 
riches  of  the  place,  of  the  cities  rich  in  precioos  metals,  of  the  buildings  adorned 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  But  the  island  was  often  put  down  on  the  maps 
of  the  time,  and  it  is  said  Uiat  the  story  is  one  of  the  things  which  suggested  to 
Columbus  that  there  might  be  land  in  the  West. 

The  other  l^end,  and  the  one  to  which  the  question  most  likely  refers,  is 
that  of  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  This  story  was  current  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Mexico,  and  many  efforts  were  made  to  find  the  wonderful  places. 
Fray  Marcos,  a  Spanish  missionary,  heard  of  this  country  and  its  marvellous 
riches  firom  tne  Indians  among  whom  he  was  travelling,  and  he  resolved  to  push 
his  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Cibola,  as  it  was  called.  As  he  proceeded,  he  often 
heard  of  it,  and  even  came  upon  men  who  said  they  had  visited  and  seen  the 
golden  cities ;  but  just  as  he  supposed  himself  in  sight  of  one  of  them,  his  party 
was  attacked  and  all  but  himselt  were  killed.  When  he  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments he  spread  the  story,  and  his  statements  were  corroborated  by  others,  among 
them  an  Indian.  Tezor  by  name,  who  said  that  his  father  had  been  a  trader  in 
ornamental  head-dresses  or  feathers  for  them,  and  he  had  visited  the  interior 
north  of  the  Qila  River  and  had  brought  back  large  quantities  of  gold,  got  in 
exchange  for  his  feathers.  He  had  once  accompanied  his  father,  and  had  seen 
seven  cities,  each  as  large  as  Mexico,  built  on  a  regular  phin,  with  high  houses, 
and  whole  streets  taken  up  by  gold-  and  silver-smiths.  This  report  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  return  of  De  Vaca  and  a  party  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition of  Narvaez.  Other  accounts  said  that  Cibola  was  "  the  finest  country 
of  the  world,"  that  its  seven  cities  were  built  of  stone,  the  door-ways  of  the  houses 
being  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  that  the  people  had  their  commonest 
dishes  made  of  gold,  that  they  wore  balls  of  it  suspended  from  their  ears  and 
noses,  and  that  they  "  even  used  thin  plates  of  it  to  scrape  off  their  sweat." 
Menaoza,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  an  expedition  to  seek  for  the  "  Seven  Cities," 
but  all  in  vain ;  and  from  time  to  time  various  other  expeditions  were  sent,  never, 
however,  with  any  success.  It  is  worth  noting  that  recent  speculation  has  identi- 
fied these  cities  with  some  of  the  pueblos  of  r^ew  Mexico^  and  that  a  recent  ex- 
pedition to  that  part  of  ^e  country  has  in  view  their  discovery,  thus  showing 
that  even  now  they  are  not  considered  altogether  mythical. — Oweqo. 

The  name  of  the  district  of  the  "  Seven  Cities/^  a  volcanic  tract  in 
the  island  of  St  Michael^  Azores^  is  a  survival  of  the  first  of  the  above 
legends. 

64.   Who  was  Heme  the  Hunter  f 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  present  age  would  have  made  few  inquiries  about 
Heme  the  Hunter  were  he  not  one  of  the  motes  preserved  in  the  amber  of  Shake- 
speare's genius.  In  fact,  the  legend  that  Mrs.  Page  narrates  to  the  asnembled  con- 
spirators in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor**  contains  almost  all  that  is  known 
aoout  him, — that  "Heme  the  Hunter,  sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor 
forest,"  "  a  woodman,"  according  to  "  an  old  tale"  then  "  received ...  for  a  troth," 
walked  round  about  the  oak  long  called  by  his  name,  "  in  winter,"  "  at  mid- 
night," "  huge  ragged  horns  on  nis  head,"  and  shaking  a  chain  "  in  a  most 
hideous  and  dreadful  manner,"  while  he  brought  about  all  sorts  of  misfortune. 

Much  information  has  been  gathered  al^ut  Heme's  Oak,  but  little  about 
Heme  himself,^-or  Home,  as  some  earl  v  editions  call  him.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  some  dire  offence, — perhaps  stealing  the  king's  deer, — and,  to 
escape  the  consequences,  to  have  hung  himself  on  this  oak,  which  his  ghost  was 
reputed  for  ever  after  to  haunt. 

No  reference  to  the  legend  is  found  in  other  writers  of  Shakespeare's  timei 
but  in  a  British  Museum  manuscript  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI 11.  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  found  among  the  names  of  the  hunters  whiche  be  examyned  and  have  con- 
fessed for  hunting  his  Majesty's  forests"  that  of  *'  Rycharde  Home,  yeoman,"  and 
he  suggests  that  this  is  the  person  sought  for.  It  seems  very  probable,  notwith- 
standing the  anachronism  ne  points  out  of  "  introducing  a  tale  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  into  a  play  supposed  to  belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century  "  for  every  one  knows  that  Shakespeare  did  not  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
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stones  he  bailded  into  his  palaces,  but  took  whatoyer  lay  qoanied  for  his  hand 
Moreover,  the  legend  in  his  day  had  probably  already  lost  its  label  and  passed 
for  an  antiqui^. 

In  a  noto  in  Staunton's  Shakespeare  it  is  said,  "  The  fact  is  now  established 
that  a  &mily  of  the  name  of  Heme  was  living  in  Windsor  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  one  Qylles  Heme  being  married  in  1669." — MoNox. 

55.   What  u  the  origin  of  the  toecUheroockf 

Weather-vanes  are  of  very  early  origin.  Vitruvius  mentions  one,  which  he 
calls  a  **  triton."  This  is  describe  by  Beckmann  in  his  notice  of  ancient  wind- 
indicators.  It  was  a  tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andronicus,  of  octagonal  form, 
each  side  of  which  was  faced  with  a  representation  of  the  wind  towards  whose 
ouarter  it  looked.  (It  is  well  known  that  all  the  different  winds  were  personi- 
ned  by  the  ancients.)  Its  spire  was  surmounted  by  a  copper  triton,  constructed 
so  that,  when  it  was  turned  oy  the  wind  from  any  (juarter  it  pointed  with  a  rod 
to  the  ima^e  which  represented  that  particular  wind.  Each  side  of  the  tower 
bore  beneatn  the  architrave  a  Greek  inscription  of  its  corresponding  wind,  with 
appropriate  illustrations  of  its  attributes. 

A  document  of  earlier  dato  than  1151  describes  a  Syrian  tower  surmounted 
by  a  copper  equestrian  statue  which  turned  with  every  wind ;  beneath  the  vane 
were  emolematic  figures,  one  of  which  was  a  scorpion.  Beckmann  says,  "  In  the 
Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  meet  with  the  words  gallus  and  verUilogium,  The 
latter  is  used  by  Radulpnus,  who  wrote  about  1270.  We  find  mention  of  weather- 
cocks in  the  ninth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cock  is  intended  as  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance.  In  ages  of  igno- 
rance the  clergy  styled  themselves  the  cocks  of  the  Almighty,  whose  duty  it  was, 
like  the  cock  which  roused  Peter,  to  call  the  people  to  repentance,  or  at  any  rate 
to  church."  In  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  several  of  the  ships'  masts  are  depicted  as 
carrying  vanes.  The  following  inscription  is  found  on  a  weathercock  at  Brixen : 
"  Dominus  Rampertus  episc  gaUum  nunc  fieri  pnecipit  an.  820." 

Dm  Cange  says,  "  Vanes  were  anciently  made  in  the  form  of  a  cock  (hence 
weathercock)  and  put  up  in  papal  times  to  remind  the  clergy  of  watohfblness." 

In  the  St,  James  Chronicle^  June  10,  1777,  a  writer  says,  "  The  intention  of 
the  original  cock- vane  was  denved  from  the  cock  crowing  when  St  Peter  denied 
Jesus. '^ 

Gramaye  ("  Historia  BrabantisB  "  p.  14)  says,  "  The  custom  of  adorning  the 
tops  of  steeples  with  cross  and  cock  is  aerived  from  the  Qoths,  who  bore  that  as 
their  warlike  ensign." 

(Query  ?  St.  Peter's  inconstancy  is  commemorated  by  the  cock ;  the  cock 
is  the  national  emblem  of  the  Gkillic  nation,  proverbial  for  its  fickleness;  the 
weathercock,  again,  is  a  symbol  of  fickleness.  Is  any  connection  to  be  noted 
among  these  facts  by  the  curious?) 

Tne  usual  form  of  a  vane  on  a  tower,  castle,  or  other  secular  building  was  a 
banner ;  on  eccleaiastical  edifices  it  was  generally  a  cock  upon  a  cross,  remind- 
ing the  people  both  of  the  repentance  or  Peter  and  of  the  duties  of  repentance 
and  ChriHtian  vigor ;  sometimes  it  was  a  cross  surmounted  by  a  ball,  symbolizing 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  Apart  frt)m  symbolical  reasons, 
the  large  tail  of  the  cock  is  well  adapted  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  for  a  similar 
reason  the  arrow  or  fox  may  be  chosen.  On  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  in  Nor- 
wich there  is  a  vane  formed  like  a  gridiron,  with  the  holy  martyr  extended  upon 
the  bars. 

Dr.  Brewer  says  it  was  by  a  papal  enactment  made  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  that  the  figure  of  a  cock  was  set  upon  every  church  steeple,  as  an  emblem 
of  Peter,  who  denied  his  Master  three  times  before  the  second  crow  of  the  cock, 
on  hearing  which,  he  remembered  the  warning  of  Christ,  went  out,  and,  repent- 
ing, wepi  bitterly. 

A  maniuicript  Latin  poem  (date  about  1140)  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Oehriugeu,  and  puMishea  by  M.  Eidelestand  du  M^ril,  gives  an  explanation 
attached  to  a  weathercock  in  the  mystical  mediseval  times.  Its  substance  is  that 
as  the  cock  keeps  watch  from  the  high  tower,  hears  the  angels'  songs,  is  crowned 
on  his  head  like  a  king,  and  spurred  on  his  feet  like  a  soldier,  protects  and  collects 
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gndn  for  his  flock,  etc,  so  the  priest  should  keep  watch,  should  be  exalted  and 
nearer  to  heavenly  things  thui  laymen  are,  should  have  supreme  authority  and 
strength,  and  should  protect  his  congregation,  giving  to  them  the  "  flowers  of  the 
Scriptures"  and  all  spiritual  oomfbrt 

Onthbert  Bede  mentions  the  vane  at  Fotheringay  Church,  Northampton- 
shire, which  represents  the  Falcon  and  Fetterlock,  the  badge  of  the  Dukes  of 
York. 

The  following  lines  are  by  Durandns : 

Yultif  none  pretbytcri  lapreiiiain  rationun 

Scire  qaare,  niteni  mn,  Crallas  AqaiIon«m 

BiTidit  in  apioe  eoolesis,  latronem 

Brrantemqae  speotans  qnemqae  ?    Omnibus  sarmonem 

Oanit  P<Bnitentit».    Nam  Petrum  ad  dolorem 

Imprimis  dTit  effleax,  com  laptns  in  aoporem 

Hio  Dominom  negCLaiet;  tn  Qallnm  digniorem 

Ad  eleratam  onioem  rerooare  peooatorem. 

Onb  of  a  Thousand. 

66.   Whence  the  phrase  "  Oood  wine  needs  no  bush*'  f 

A  bush,  usually  of  ivy,  was  formerly  huiig  out  at  the  doors  of  taverns,  prob- 
ably in  allusion  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  ivv-bush  was  sacred.  The  proverb 
merely  means  that  where  the  wine  is  good,  no  bush  or  other  sign  is  necessary,  for 
its  reputation  would  draw  customers  without  public  advertisement 

The  old  poets  and  dramatists  have  many  allusions  to  the  custom  of  hani^ng 
out  a  bush.  In  Lyly's  *'  Euphues,"  A.  8,  *'  Things  of  greatest  i)rofit  are  set  forth 
with  least  price.  Where  the  wine  is  neat,  there  needeth  no  ivie  bush."  In  the 
"  English  Parnassus,"  by  Allot,  in  a  sonnet  to  the  reader, — 

I  hang  no  irie  oat  to  seU  mj  wine : 
The  neotar  of  good  witi  will  seU  itielliB. 

In  the  rei^  of  Edward  III.  all  the  "  tavemers"  in  the  city  of  London  were 
summoned  to  me  Guildhall  and  warned  that  no  sign  or  hush  would  thenceforward 
be  allowed  to  "extend  over  the  kin^s  highway  beyond  the  length  of  seven  feet" 

Bkeat  savs,  "  It  is  well  known  tnat  the  bush  was  that  tied  to  an  ale<8take." 

An  old  lorm  of  the  saying  is,  "  Nowadays  the  good  wyne  needeth  none  ivye 
garland." 

The  Romans  used  the  ivv  as  a  sign  for  a  drinking-house,  and  Larwood  and 
Hotten,  in  their  "  History  of  Signs,"  give  the  Latin  proverb,  **  Vino  vendibili 
suspens&  hederft  non  opus  est"  (or,  "  ninil  opus"). 

The  French  form  is,  "  A  bon  vin  il  ne  fiiut  pas  de  bouchon,"  and  '^  bouchon" 
is  defined  by  Bescherelle  and  Littr6  as  "  bouquet,  rameau  de  verdure."  and  any 
fpeen  bush — evergreen,  ivy,  laurel,  holly,  or  broom — is  apparently  usea  in  France 
for  this  purpose.  In  George  Sand's  "Le  Meunier  d^Augibault,"  the  miller, 
refhsing  to  take  payment  from  the  heroine  for  a  night's  lodging  for  herself  and 
servants,  says,  "  Non,  puisque,  ie  vous  le  dis,  ie  ne  suis  pas  aubergiste.  Voyez, 
nous  n'avons  ni  houx  ni  gen6t  a  notre  porte. 

The  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  England,  such  as  Warwick- 
shire, Herefordshire,  etc.,  and  in  Gloucester  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  all  private 
houses  where  ale,  beer,  cider,  etc.,  are  for  sale  (the  privil^e  of  selling  liauor 
without  a  license  being  granted  during  the  fair)  display  a  '^bush,"  a  wreatn  or 
garland  of  ivy,  boughs  (A  trees,  or  merely  a  bunch  01  flowers,  outside  the  door. 

In  "  Legends  of  London,"  a  collection  of  tales,  vol.  i.  p.  19  (Coulbum  db 
Bentley,  new  ed.,  1832),  is  this  drinking-song : 

He  that  will  an  ale-home  keep 

Most  three  things  have  in  store,— 
A  hogshead  of  ale  his  guests  to  regale^ 

And  a  bosh  to  hang  at  his  door, 
A  hostess  to  fill  the  tankard  at  will,— 

And  what  ean  a  man  wish  more  F 
Merry  hearts. 

Ay,  what  oan  a  man  wish  more  ? 
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To  QB,  the  most  &miliar  aasodatioii  of  the  proverh  is  with  the  q>flogae  to 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  where  it  is  quoted. 

A  Scotch  sayiiiK  is,  "  Gude  ale  needs  nae  wisp/'  for  sometimes  the  "  bush" 
was  merely  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw,  or  a  bundle  of  twigs. 

Similar  Spanish  proverbs  are,  *'  £1  vino  bueno  no  ha  menester  pregonero" 
("  Gk>od  wine  needs  no  crier" ),  and  "  £1  buen  vino  la  venta  trae  consigo"  ("  GK)od 
wine  will  sell  itself"). 

The  slang  phrase  "he  is  bosky"— 4.^.,  drunk — ^may  be  derived  from  this 
custom. 

In  modem  times  a  sign  of  gilded  grapes  took  the  place  of  the  *'  bush." 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  a  Oavalier  innkeeper  painted  his  bush 
black.— One  of  a  Thousaxd. 


OTJE  moot:hlt  gossip 

WITH  KEADERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Who  was  Vivien  ?  Miblajc  Jones. 

Vivien,  or  Vivian,  in  the  Arthurian  romances,  is  a  fairy  whose  personality 
is  somewhat  confused.  She  is  usually  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (Tennyson,  however,  in  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  keeps  the  two  entirely 
distinct),  but  under  the  name  of  Vivien  only  malignant  qualities  are  ascribed  to 
her,  while  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  she  frequently  performs  beneficent  actions. 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  adds  another  element  of  confusion  by  calling  her  indifferently 
Nimue,  Ninive,  or  Nineve  [query,  Nymph  ?).  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  harmonize 
the  various  legends,  Vivien  seems  to  have  been  an  enchantress  who  dwelt  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  and  held  her  court  there.  Some  accotmts  make  this  lake 
merely  a  mirage  raised  by  her  arts  to  hide  her  palace  from  intruders.  She 
presented  Arthur  with  his  wonder-working  sword  Excalibur,  and  she  brought  up 
the  young  Lancelot  at  her  court  But  she  was  chiefly  fomous  as  the  seducer  of 
Merlin.  Of  this  part  of  her  story  there  are  different  versions.  Li  Malory's 
"  Morte  d' Arthur"  the  wizard  is  the  pursuer,  and  she,  having  wearied  of  his  love, 
and  fearing  him,  moreover,  as  a  deviPs  son,  made  him  go  under  a  rock,  "  and 
wrought  so  there  for  him  that  he  came  never  out,  for  all  the  craft  that  he  could 
do."  Then  she  departed  and  left  him.  The  French  romances  make  Merlin  tell 
the  charm  to  Vivien,  and  she  tried  it  on  him  merely  to  see  if  he  had  told  her 
true.  When  the  spell  had  shut  him  up  beneath  a  bush  of  laurel  she  grieved 
sorely  to  find  that  she  could  not  undo  her  work.  In  Tennyson's  poem  of  "  Vivien" 
neither  of  these  stories  is  exactly  followed :  his  Vivien  wrings  the  secret  firom 
the  unwilling  enchanter  by  her  wiles,  and  then  exults  in  her  victory. 

Who  was  Unibos  ?  Laura  Mel. 

Unibos  is  the  hero  and  title  of  a  Latin  poem,  of  about  the  twelfth  century, 
which  was  first  printed  in  1838  in  Qrimm  and  Schmeller's  collection  of  medisei^ 
Latin  poetry.  This  is  the  first  record  in  literature  of  a  folk-story  which  dates 
back  to  an  unknown  antiquity  and  in  all  its  essential  features  is  the  common 
property  of  almost  every  Aryan  nation.    Andersen's  story  of  "  Little  Klaus  and 
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Big  ElauB,"  Lover's  "  LitUe  Fairly  and  Great  Fairly,"  and  the  tale  of  the 
"  Young  Calender"  in  Guelette's  **  Contes  Tartaree,"  are  all  based  on  the  same 
originaL 

Uniboe,  a  cjever  peasant,  plays  various  tricks  upon  his  enemies.  He  discover! 
a  treasure  and  pretends  that  he  received  it  at  the  fair  in  payment  for  the  hide  of 
his  bullock.  His  enemies  thereupon  kill  all  their  cattle,  take  their  hides  to  the 
£ur,  and  ask  such  exorbitant  prices  that  they  are  laughed  out  of  the  town. 
Unibos  then  claims  that  he  has  a  magic  trumpet  which  will  raise  the  dead.  He 
smears  his  wife  with  blood  and  pretends  to  have  killed  her.  He  blows  his 
trumpet,  and  she  com^  to  life  again.  His  enemies  buy  the  trumpet  for  a  fabu- 
lous price,  kill  their  wives,  and  blow  the  trumpet  over  the  corpses  in  vain.  At 
last  his  enemies  seize  upon  Unibos  and  tie  him  in  a  sack,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  him  into  the  river.  They  stop  at  a  tavern  to  drink.  A  swineherd  passes 
by,  and  Unibos  persuades  him  to  get  into  the  sack.  The  swineherd  is  accordingly 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  Unibos's  enemies  are  greatly  surprised  at  a  turn  in  the 
road  to  come  across  him  driving  pigs.  He  tells  them  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river  he  found  a  beautiful  country  stocked  with  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  had  carried 
a  few  pigs  back  with  him.  Thereupon  his  enemies  throw  themselves  into  the 
river. 

Who  was  the  Trumpeter  of  S&kkingen  ?  A.  8.  E. 

"  The  Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen"  ( Oer., "  Der  Trompeter  von  S&kkingen")  is  a 
mock-heroic  epic  by  Joseph  Victor  von  ScheflTel  (1863).  The  metre  (unrhymed 
trochees)  is  imitated  from  Heine's  *'  Atta  Troll,"  as  well  as  the  careless  joviality, 
the  nonchalance,  the  quick  changes  of  tone,  the  frequent  audacity.  The  inter- 
polated  rhymed  songs  are  also  full  of  the  grace,  tenderness,  and  archness  of 
Heine  at  his  best. 

The  story  tells  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Werner  Kirchof,  a  wandering 
musician  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  whose  grave  is  in  S&kkingen.  Forced  by 
his  guardian  to  study  law,  his  pleasure  was  to  blow  a  trumpet,  sing  songs,  and 
drink  beer.  Being  expelled  from  the  university  for  singing  a  love-ditty  under 
the  windows  of  the  grand  duchess,  Werner  quits  the  Neckar  valley  to  roam 
through  the  world  a  merry  errant  musician.  At  S&kkingen  he  Mis  in  love  with 
the  baron's  daughter  Margaret,  blows  a  serenade  near  her  castle,  and  so  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  baron,  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  who  sends  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  castle.  He  does  gallant  work  in  defending  the  castle  against  a 
rising  of  the  peasantry,  is  wounded,  and  tended  by  Margaret,  who  returns  his 
love.  But  the  baron  will  not  listen  to  his  suit,  and  Werner,  in  despair,  wanders 
away  again,  and,  after  many  adventures,  becomes  leader  of  the  pope's  choir  in 
Rome.  Hither  Margaret  comes,  in  search  of  lost  health.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel 
she  recognizes  her  lover,  and  faints.  Explanations  follow,  the  pope  ennobles 
Werner  by  translating  his  German  name  into  the  Italian  Marchese  Campo  Santo, 
and  gives  the  young  couple  his  blessing. 

Who  was  the  author  of  "  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,"  where  was  it  first  pub- 
lished, and  how  can  I  obtain  a  copy?  L.  V.  S. 

"  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope,  or  a  Night  in  the  Vatican,"  is  an  amusing  little 
skit  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  BlackwoocTi  Magaemt 
for  May,  1838.  It  has  been  attributed  to  William  Maginn,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Brougham,  Father  Prout,  John  Fisher  Murray,  etc.,  and  has  been  claimed 
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by  several  gentlemen  who  never  distingiiiflhed  themselves  in  any  other  way ;  bat 
the  real  anthorship  is  now  undoubted.  It  has  been  republished  in  Feignson's 
Works,  and  separately  in  various  editions,  and  it  may  also  be  found  in  Bossiter 
Johnson's  "  Little  Classics/'  vol.  iz.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  suggested  by 
a  public  controversy  between  the  Rev.  Bichard  T.  P.  Pope,  an  Episcopalian 
minister  in  Cork,  and  Father  Thomas  Maguire,  of  Eilleshandra,  which  took 
place  in  Dublin  in  1827  before  a  vast  audience.  Father  Maguire  got  the  better 
of  his  adversary  by  quoting  passage  after  passage  from  the  early  fiithos ;  but 
when  the  controversy  was  over  Mr.  Pope  discovered  that  not  one  of  these  passages 
was  to  be  found. 

Father  Tom  tells  in  the  broadest  Irish  brogue  how  he  spent  a  night  at  the 
Vatican  with  the  Holy  Father  and  over  the  pipe  and  the  potheen  engaged  in  a 
controversy  which  is  a  rollicking  burlesque  of  the  scholastic  theology. 


T^OOTT-TAT.-R- 


IITE  are  all  in  danger  of  being  mastered  by  appearances.  We  are  continually 
*  T  confounding  what  seems  with  what  is ;  we  lose  sight  of  substance  in  show, 
of  the  spirit  in  the  letter,  of  the  thing  signified  in  the  symbol.  Bastiat,  the 
economist,  has  amusingly  chronicled  his  irritated  impatience  at  the  density  of 
the  average  intellect,  which  cannot  be  made  to  appreciate  that  money  is  not 
wealth.  This  same  density  runs  through  all  human  affairs  and  governs  our 
actions.  The  representative  of  values  is  looked  upon  as  the  true  valuable.  The 
miser  is  a  reducHo  ad  absurdum  of  this  frailty.  Wealth  is  valuable  only  as 
representing  so  much  comfort  and  happiness,  yet  the  miser  forfeits  all  comfort 
and  all  happiness  in  the  effort  to  accumulate  it.  The  rank  that  is  the  guinea- 
stamp  enforces  more  respect  than  the  gold  underneath.  Nay,  if  the  stamp  be 
genuine,  the  public  care  not  though  the  gold  be  counterfeit.  We  boast  of  our 
ancestry,  forgetting  that  if  on  the  shoulders  of  our  ancestors  we  stand  «o  high, 
every  cubit  added  to  our  ancestry  takes  off  a  cubit  from  our  own  stature.  To 
be  bom  well  means  that  we  have  been  less  handicapped  than  our  neighbors  in 
the  race  of  life,  and  therefore  that  there  is  less  glory  in  our  winning,  more  dis- 
grace in  our  losing.  Yet  we  are  proud  of  being  well-bom.  Evidences  are  more 
than  facts.  Hereditary  qualities  descend,  therefore  he  who  inherits  a  title  is 
presumed  to  inherit  the  manly  and  noble  qualities  which  eamed  the  title  in  the 
beginning.  We  accept  the  presumption  and  care  nothing  for  the  fact  The  man 
with  a  title  may  be  a  lout,  men  honor  him  more  than  a  parvenu  who  actually 
possesses  those  noble  and  manly  qualities  of  which  the  title  is  evidence,  not 
proof.  The  ability  to  acquire  wc^th  is  admirable,  therefore  we  worship  wealth 
even  when  it  has  come  by  accident  into  the  hands  of  a  fool.  Take  the  converse 
of  the  proposition.  Disgrace  results  from  evidence,  rather  than  from  the  best- 
known  facts.  The  most  notorious  libertine  feels  that  he  is  under  a  ban  when  his 
vices  take  the  form  of  illegitimate  issue. 

It  Is  our  superficial  qualities  that  impose  upon  the  multitude.    Beputation 
is  more  than  character.    Style  and  address  conquer  where  sturdy  worth  fiiils. 
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Good  clothes  cany  more  wdglit  than  a  good  conBcience.  "  Our  mannen  count 
for  more  than  our  morak,"  says  Mr.  Howella,  the  prophet  of  the  Letter.  Bee 
how  the  popular  voice  misnames  things.  Nice  people  are  the  people  whom  you 
always  want  to  shun ;  good  people  are  usually  good  for  nothing ;  and  the  hest 
people  are  the  people  least  worth  knowing.  The  respectable  classes  are  the 
elates  that  do  nothing  to  earn  the  respect  of  posterity.  It  is  hard  to  steer  one's 
way  through  the  Tarious  cants  that  infest  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  draw  just 
conclusions  from  the  prevalence  of  any  way  of  speaking  or  writing. 

Here  is  Walt  Whitman's  "^  November  Boughs"  (David  Mackay  k  Oo.),  a 
collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  To  the  people  who  live  in  Uie  appear- 
ances of  things,  to  the  people  who  love  shams  and  conventions,  to  the  people  who 
worship  the  isms  which  the  past  has  bequeathed,  Whitman  has  no  message  to 
convey.  He  does  not  live  in  the  trim  little  parterre  which  human  genius  has 
reduced  to  order,  he  is  a  portion  of  the  great  unconquered  chaos  that  surrounds 
us  here,  there,  and  everywhere.  His  voice  comes  far  away  from  the  distance. 
You  have  to  pause  to  listen,  and  are  not  always  sure  you  have  heard  aright,  but 
somehow  you  feel  that  the  very  Distance  is  the  truest  part  of  yourself,  and  that 
the  fiir-off  voice  reveals  to  you  the  deeps  of  your  own  soul.  The  things  you  have 
vaguely  felt  are  here  uttered,  and  then  for  the  first  time  perhaps  you  recognize 
that  you  have  felt  them.  Whitman  himself  tells  us  in  his  excellent  preliminary 
essay  "  A  Backward  Glance  o'er  Travelled  Roads"  that  the  word  he  would  put 
primarily  for  the  description  of  his  ''  Leaves  of  Grass"  is  the  word  Suggestiveneas. 
**  I  round  and  finish  little,  if  anything ;  and  could  not,  consistently  with  my 
scheme.  The  reader  will  always  have  his  or  her  part  to  do,  just  as  much  as  I 
have  had  mine.  I  seek  less  to  state  or  display  any  theme  or  thought,  and  more 
to  bring  you,  reader,  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  theme  or  thought, — there  to 
pursue  your  own  flight."  But  the  most  characteristic  and  illuminating  passage 
in  this  essay  is  where  Whitman  tells  us,  "Ever  since  what  might  be  call'd 
thought,  or  the  budding  of  thought,  fairly  began  in  my  youthful  mind,  I  had 
had  a  desire  to  attempt  some  worthy  record  of  that  entire  faith  and  acceptance 
('  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man'  is  Milton's  well-known  and  ambitious 
phrase)  which  is  the  foundation  of  moral  America.  I  felt  it  all  as  positively 
then  in  my  young  days  as  I  do  now  in  my  old  ones ;  to  formulate  a  poem  whose 
every  thought  or  £eu)t  should  directly  or  indirectly  be  or  connive  at  an  implicit 
belief  in  the  wisdom,  health,  mystery,  beauty  of  every  process,  every  concrete 
objecty  every  human  or  other  existence,  not  only  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  all,  but  of  each.  While  I  can  not  understand  it  or  argue  it  out,  I  fiilly 
believe  in  a  clue  and  purpose  in  Nature,  entire  and  several ;  and  that  invbible 
spiritual  results,  just  as  real  and  definite  as  the  visible,  eventuate  all  concrete 
life  and  all  materialism,  through  Time.  My  book  ought  to  emanate  buoyancy 
and  gladness  legitimately  enough,  for  it  was  grown  out  of  those  elements,  and 
has  been  the  comfort  of  my  life  since  it  was  originally  commenced." 

This  is  the  age  of  r^admentoiy  of  condensations,  of  compilations,  of  royal 
roads  to  learning.  It  is  the  age,  also,  of  wide-spread,  though  superficial,  educa- 
tion. Now,  in  spite  of  Pope,  a  little  knowledge  is  better  than  no  knowledge  at 
aU.  Indeed,  whoi  a  man  has  mastered  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  human 
knowledge  he  has  drunk  only  a  dn^  of  the  Pierian  spring.  We  are  far  too  apt 
toooDfiderthat  no  books  can  be  prodltabk  save  those  which  commend  themselves 
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to  the  scholarly  taste.  We  forget  that  men  and  women  cannot  assimilate  instrao- 
tion  that  is  uocongenial  to  their  habits  and  constitation  of  mind.  You  couldn't 
recommend  Kant  to  a  clown,  or  even  to  a  hard-headed,  sensible  business-man. 
But  it  is  possible  so  to  present  his  life  and  his  philosophy  that  some  £unt  ray 
shall  illumine  the  inner  life  of  the  average  man.  What  does  the  average  man 
know  about  Kant?  He  has  a  dim  notion  that  there  was  such  a  person,  that  he 
thought  a  good  deal  about  some  very  hard  things,  and  that  other  people  admired 
him  for  thinking.  But  some  careful  student  takes  hold  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
boils  it  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  level  of  his  own  understanding,  flavors  it,  mayhap, 
to  his  own  taste,  losing  a  great  deal,  of  course,  in  the  process,  and  he  may  find 
others  to  whose  capabilities  the  beverage  shall  be  suited,  comforting  them  for 
the  present  and  educating  their  taste  for  the  future.  In  a  humble  way  he  is  a 
public  benefiEu^r.  The  English  Men  of  Letters  series  and  the  various  other 
series  that  followed  in  its  wake  have  been  educators  of  the  public. 

Not  every  one  has  time  to  make  a  study  of  even  English  literature.  Yet 
many  intelligent  men  are  glad  to  have  the  choicest  masterpieces  of  that  literature 
pointed  out  to  them.  Chambers's  '*  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,"  Charles 
Knighfs  "Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors,"  and  Charles  Morris's  "Half- 
Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors"  supply  a  real  need.  And  now  the  same 
Mr.  Morris  has  added  to  the  debt  which  the  public  owes  him,  by  supplementing 
the  latter  work  by  his  ''  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Foreign  Authors"  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.),  four  handsome  volumes,  in  which  good  selections  are  made  from 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Eorae,  of  Germany  and  the  North,  of  France,  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia.  The  translations  are  by  many  hands,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  the  value  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  compiler 
has  utilized  the  best  obtainable  translations.  Carlyle,  Urquhart,  Longfellow, 
Bayard  Taylor,  J.  C.  Mangan,  Charles  T.  Brooks,  and  many  others,  have  pro- 
duced translations  that  are  excellent  English  prose  and  English  verse,  and 
nobody  need  attempt  to  supersede  them.  The  selections  show  a  wide  and  catholic 
taste,  and  the  biographical  and  critical  notes  are  painstaking. 

"Lelia  Lee,  and  other  Poems."  By  Eev.  Stokely  8.  Fisher.  (J.  N.  Amos 
h  Sons,  Cambridge,  Ohio.)  On  its  back  this  book  is  labelled  ''Fisher's 
Poems.  Vol.  III."  Among  its  charms  maybe  mentioned  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  the  author,  which  evidences  a  noble  striving  to  look  intellectual,  several 
wood-cuts  that  have  already  done  service  elsewhere,  been  disabled,  and  retired, 
three  hundred  pages  of  bad  "  poetry,"  badly  printed,  and  a  pre&ce  by  the  pub- 
lishers, in  which  they  tell  us  that  they  "  have  enjoyed  even  the  publishers'  labor 
in  preparing  this  work  for  the  bookbinder"  and  volunteer  the  interesting  infor- 
mation that  "  Bev.  S.  S.  Fisher  is  yet  quite  a  young  man,  and  his  poems  are 
written,  not  as  the  literary  hireling  composes,  but  between  hours  of  study  and 
hard  work,  as  they  come  to  him  in  his  busy  life."  Nor  should  we  fail  to  take 
notice  of  the  author's  own  preface,  in  which  he  forfeits  the  claim  to  intellectuality 
asserted  by  his  portrait  With  -a  charming  candor,  he  says  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously make  the  usual  apologies  of  young  authors,  "  as  no  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  friends  could  cause  me  to  print  varses  in  my  own  opinion  altogether  un- 
worthy the  attention  of  my  readers ;  neither  can  I  honestly  express  fears  that  I 
shall  not  be  appreciated,  nt  least  as  much  as  I  merit,  by  a  public  by  whidi  all 
my  poetic  ventures  have  been  so  kindly  received." 
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"Informadon  for  Authore.'^  By  Eleanor  Kirk.  (Published  by  Eleanor 
Eirky  Brooklyn,  New  York.)  The  literary  career  has  a  fascination  for  many 
eager  minds,  and  is  popular  among  prospectiYe  bread-winners  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  seems  to  be  entered.  But  the  professional  man  of  letters  (the 
being  styled  by  Bev.  Fisher's  publishers  "  the  literary  hireling"),  who  looks  back 
upon  years  of  struggle,  disappointment,  hard  work,  and  moderate  gains,  knows 
that  his  trade  is  like  all  other  trades,  and  requires  not  only  aptitude  and  applica- 
tion, but  the  same  investment  of  capital  in  the  shape  of  that  time  which  is  money, 
the  same  apprenticeship,  and  the  same  slow,  toilsome  acquirement  of  the  iecrd$ 
du  mitierf  as  any  other  calling  in  life.  This  little  book  may  seem  to  help  would- 
be  authors  in  their  search  for  the  secrets,  but,  after  all,  these  are  learned  through 
experience  only,  and  cannot  be  taught  by  rote.  The  most  Miss  Kirk  can  hope 
for  is  to  give  a  starting-point 

''Testa.  A  Book  for  Boys."  By  Paolo  Mantegazza.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  the  tenth  edition  by  the  Italian  class  in  Bangor,  Maine,  under  the 
supervision  of  Luigi  D.  Ventura.  (D.  0.  Heath  &  Co.)  Everybody  remembers 
Thackera3r's  cartoons  of  the  bather  who  in  picture  L  seizes  a  bottle  as  it  is  float- 
ing by  him  on  the  waves,  in  picture  II.  is  engaged  in  opening  it  with  a  gleeful 
smile,  in  picture  III.  utters  the  disgusted  comment,  "  Tracts,  by  jingo  I"  The 
boys  who  receive  this  book  will  be  much  inclined  to  cry,  "  Tiacts,  by  jingo  I" 
when  they  open  it.  In  Italy  the  book  has  gone  through  ten  editions.  But  in 
Italy,  as  elsewhere,  parents  buy  books,  and  not  children.  The  book  has  merits, 
however,  and  the  traiulation  is  very  good. 

**  Proverbs,  Maxims,  and  Phrases  of  All  Ages."  Compiled  by  Robert  Christy. 
(Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  These  two  handsome  octavo  volumes  constitute  the  best 
collection  of  proverbial  literature  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  work  is  only  a 
collection,  however,  arranged  systematically  under  alphabetical  headings  (and 
therefore  more  handy  and  convenient  than  Bay's  or  Hazlitf  s  compendiums).  It 
makes  no  attempt  at  giving  the  history,  philosophy,  or  raHonale  of  proverbial 
literature.  A  book  of  the  latter  sort  is  sadly  needed.  We  have  Trench's 
Proverbs,  it  is  true,  and  Kelly's,  good  enough  so  £Eur  as  they  go,  we  have  books 
like  Cobham  Brewer's,  interesting  and  unscholarly,  but  no  serious  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  trace  the  origins  of  popular  sayings,  or  to  investigate  the 
legends  and  traditions  which  have  grown  up  around  them. 

"  Dian ;  or.  The  Curse  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston."  By  Chaplain 
James  J.  Kane,  U.8.N.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.)  Chaplain  Kane  has  an  opulent 
fanagination,  a  good  deal  of  invention,  and  some  constructive  power.  He  has 
planned  a  story  whose  plot  is  original,  ingenious,  and  even  startling,  and  he  has 
interwoven  some  thrilling  episodes  and  many  graphic  descriptions.  As  a  whole, 
the  story  is  a  good  one,  and  maintains  its  interest  to  the  end,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  interest  depends  upon  the  matter  rather  than  upon  the  manner.  Mr. 
Kane's  style  is  crude  and  cumbersome. 

"  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.  Parallel  Passages  and  Passages  suggested  by 
the  Bible  with  the  Religious  Sentiments  of  Shakespeare."  By  G.  Q.  Colton. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer.  (Thomas  R.  Knox  db  Co.)  A 
thirsting  public  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  this  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  fine  steel 
engraving  of  the  compiler.    He  is  a  handsome  man,  and  wears  good  clothes. 
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MARCH. 


Ik  the  calendar  of  early  Borne  March 
began  the  year,  and  with  the  25th  day 
of  this  month  the  legal  year  began  in 
modem  nations  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  In  Rome,  however,  March  oecame 
firat  the  second  and  then  the  third  month, 
as  January  and  February  were  succes- 
sively placed  before  it  It  received  its 
name  fVom  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  which 
was  given  it  by  Romulus,  as  the  Romans 
believed,  in  honor  of  his  reputed  father, 
though,  according  to  Ovid,  the  Italians 
had  a  month  named  March  before  Rom- 
ulus, but  placed  differentlv  in  the  calendar. 
The  Ancient  Saxons  called  this  month 
Lenet-^monai  (lensth-month),  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rapid  lengthening  of  the  da^ 
at  this  perioa  of  the  year.  From  this 
Saxon  word  for  "  length"  came  the  word 
Lent,  the  forty  days  of  the  Lenten  period 
of  &st  being  principally  included  within 
this  month. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  with  the 
month  of  March  seems  a  custom  much 
more  in  acoordanoe  with  the  conditions 
of  nature  than  the  })resent  arrangement 
of  the  calendar.  This  is  particularlv  the 
case  with  the  adoption  of  Marcn  25 
as  the  opening  day  of  the  year.  The 
sun  has  then  crossed  the  equator  in  his 
northward  Journey,  and  winter  is  defi- 
nitely at  an  end  in  those  regions  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  which  have  been 
the  chief  seats  of  civilization.  The  long 
rei^  of  snow  and  ice  has  passed,  the  blus- 
tering winds  of  early  March  are  stilled, 
the  enlivening  rays  of  the  sun  are  awaken- 
ing the  dormant  life  which  for  months 
has  slept  within  the  frozen  ground,  and  are 
beginning  to  make  a  luxury  of  that  at- 
mosphere which  but  recently  had  a  shiver 


in  its  every  touch.  The  winged  and 
songftil  creatures  which  fled  before  the 
first  breath  of  winter  to  the  tropic  re- 
gions of  the  south  are  sending  their  ad- 
vance-couriers to  learn  if  summer  has  yet 
come  back  to  the  North ;  and  up  the  flow- 
ing streams  hasten  the  silvei^nnned  flsh, 
returning  fW)m  their  winter  home  in  the 
ocean-depths. 

Now,  where  but  recently  the  glassy  ice 
rang  like  metal  beneath  the  skater's  heel, 
the  freed  waters  run  in  ea^er  haste  down 
their  accustomed  channels,  each  brook 
and  rivulet  sinking  as  if  for  Joy  at  its 
release  from  its  hue  captivity.  And  ftx>m 
the  soil,  but  now  frost-bound  and  rigid 
as  stone,  innumerable  plants  are  peeping 
timidly  up,  as  if  half  afraid  to  vrature 
from  their  underground  retreat,  yet  eager 
to  bask  once  more  in  the  warmth  and 
light  of  the  flooding  sunbeams.  The 
grass  greens  visibly  Wore  our  eyes ;  the 
Duds  are  slowly  swelling  on  the  trees, 
while  on  some  nasty  maples  a  red  sheen 
of  blossoms  breaks  from  the  flowing  life 
within;  the  willows  show  an  emerald 
tint  on  their  flexile  branches ;  everywhere 
the  world  of  plants  seems  full  of  inner 
vitality,  ready  to  burst  into  leaf  and 
flower  and  make  the  brown  and  bare 
world  once  more  *<  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  Joy  forever." 

The  bluster  of  early  March  has  done 
its  work  in  purifying  the  air,  and  the 
sunniness  which  late  Mardi  often  brinci 
us  is  the  **  open  sesame"  to  Uie  untold 
treasures  of  leafiness  and  bloom  which 
have  long  lain  hidden  in  barren  ground 
and  brown  tree-trunk,  and  which  ere 
April  is  half  ^one  will  transform  tiie 
world  into  a  realm  of  beauty  and  delight 
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EVENTS. 


1553.  BabebiiB,  the  celebrated  French 
humorist,  IB  laid  to  have  died  about  thie 
date,  though  the  exact  period  of  his  death 
is  in  doubt.  In  early  age  he  became  a 
Franciscan  friar,  but  soon  left  the  order 
and  studied  medicine,  after  becoming  an 
adept  in  several  languages.  His  great 
work,  (*  The  Pleasant  Storv  of  the  Giant 
Oargantua  and  his  Son  Pantagruel^"  is 
one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of  humor- 
ous and  satirical  literature,  and  satirizes 
the  church  with  a  freedom  and  boldness 
remarkable  for  that  century. 

X711.  The  first  number  of  <<  The  Speo- 
Utor"  appeared.  This,  with  "  The  Tat- 
ler^"  formed  the  first  attempt  in  England 
to  amuse  and  instruct  readers  by  short 
and  cheap  periodical  napers.  "The  Spec- 
tator'' was  planned  by  Addison  and 
Steele.  It  ended  with  the  eighth  volume, 
on  December  20,  1714. 

178Z.  The  State  of  New  York  ceded 
to  the  United  States  all  its  territory  in 
the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 
adopted  its  present  State  boundaries. 

1785'.  Tne  first  daily  newspaper  in 
New  York,  and  the  second  in  tne  coun- 
trv,  was  issued  under  the  title  of  The 
ifew  York  Daily  Advertiser. 

iBii,  The  £!gyptian  Mamelukes  were 
decoyed  into  the  power  of  the  Turkish 
pacha  Mehemet  Ali  and  massacred  at 
Cairo.  This  celebrated  body  of  troops  was 
originally  formed  of  Turkish  and  Circas- 
sian slaves,  as  a  body-guard  for  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  about  1240.  They  held  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, and  were  always  so  turbulent  and 
dangerous  that  the  above-named  blood- 
thirsty measure  was  taken  to  bring  their 
power  to  an  end. 

18x5.  Napoleon,  who  had  left  Elba 
on  February  16,  landed  in  France.  His 
march  upon  Paris  was  like  a  triumphal 
procession,  the  armies  sent  out  to  oppose 
nim  Joining  him,  and  the  people  greetine 
him  with  enthusiastic  Joy.  He  reached 
Paris  on  the  20tb,  the  royal  family  having 
fled  a  few  days  before. 

Z845.  CoEurress  passed  acts  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the 
Union.  On  March  1,  1867,  Nebraska 
was  admitted. 

Vol.  XLIII.— 29 


Z870.  Lopez,  the  president  of  Para- 
guay, was  killed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Brazil  and  the  Ai^ntine  Con- 
federation. He  had  provoked  this  war 
in  1864,  was  totallv  defeated  and  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw  m  1869,  and  killed  in 
1870. 

187X.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Germany  and 
France,  about  thirty  thousand  soldiers  of 
the  German  armjr  entered  Paris.  They 
remained  in  that  city  for  fortv-eight  hours, 
and  marched  out  again  on  March  8. 

1 88a.  The  experiment  of  smoothing 
the  water  by  means  of  oil  was  successfully 
tried  at  Peterhead,  England,  by  Mr. 
Shields.  A  force-pump  with  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  of  lead  and  iron  pipe  was  used 
to  throw  the  oil  upon  the  waves  at  the 
harbor's  mouth,  which  were  then  running 
high,  but  became  smooth  as  soon  as  the 
oil-pump  b^in  to  work.  Vessels  in 
danger  at  sea  have  since  then  on  several 
occasions  used  oil  to  smooth  the  waters, 
with  great  success. 

1887.  The  steamboat  W.  H.  (Jardner 
was  burned  on  the  Tombigbee  River, 
near  Ghainesville,  twenty  lives  being  lost. 

Mar  oil  9* 

X556.  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  burned  at  the  stake. 
He  had  signed  the  fmtent  which  settled 
the  crown  upon  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. Subsequently  his  enemies  withdrew 
this  charge  and  prosecuted  him  for  heresy. 
He  recanted  the  opinions  that  were 
deemed  heretical,  but  was  burned  never- 
theless. 

1791.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  died.  He  was  born  in  1703, 
and  from  early  life  manifested  strong  re- 
ligious inclinations.  His  brother  Charles 
and  several  other  Oxford  students  had 
associated  for  religious  improvement,  and 
were  called  Meth^ists  on  account  of  their 
methodical  habits.  John  soon  became 
the  leading  spirit  in  this  association,  and 
afterwards  began  a  course  of  open-air 
addresses  which  quickly  brought  round 
him  a  large  circle  of  followers.  To  the 
new  sect,  thus  formed,  the  college  name 
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of  Methodists  was  given.  Wesley  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellectual  power  and  high 
organizineability. 

1797.  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  celebrated  British 
prime  minister,  died.  He  was  noted  as 
a  wit  and  literary  gossip,  and  published  a 
number  of  works,  among  them  the  well- 
known  novel  **The  Castle  of  Otranto.'' 
His  letters  are  highly  admired. 

1848.  Louis  rhilippe,  the  "Citizen 
Kin^"  of  France,  finally  left  that  coun- 
tiy,  m  consequence  of  the  popular  up- 
rising, and  took  refuge  in  England.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  great  vicissitudes. 
He  favored  the  French  Revolution,  and 
took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Austnans  in  1792;  but,  bemg  summoned 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in 
1798,  be  escaped  to  Belgium.  For  years 
afterwards  he  lived  a  wandering  life, 
returned  to  France  in  1814,  and  in  1880, 
after  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X., 
was  made  king.     He  died  in  1860. 

Z856.  A  volcanic  eruption  and  earth- 
quake took  place  on  Great  Sanger,  one 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in  which  nearly 
three  thousand  lives  were  lost. 

z86x.  The  Territory  of  Dakota  was 
organized. 

Z876.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War  in 
President  Grant's  cabinet,  who  had  been 
accused  of  selling  official  places,  and  had 
resigned  his  office,  was  impeached  by 
Congress.  On  the  trial  thirty-five  Sena- 
tors found  him  guilty  of  official  corrup- 
tion ;  twenty-five,  not.  He  was  acquitted 
August  1. 

X877.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  declared 
the  duly-elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Electoral  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  decide  the  disputed  contest 
Detween  him  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

X879.  A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in 
the  town  of  Reno,  Nevada,  which  de- 
stroyed a  million  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

z889.  Queen  Victoria,  on  entering  her 
carriage  at  Windsor  Station,  on  her  re- 
turn m>m  London,  was  fired  at  by  a  man 
named  Roderick  Maclean,  but  received  no 
injury.  The  assailant  was  committed  on 
a  charge  of  hi^h  treason. 

X 886.  A  strike  took  place  on  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad.  On  the  6th  a  general 
strike  began  on  the  **  Gould  system"  of 
Southwestern  railroads,  several  of  the 
lines  being  blockaded  by  the  strikers. 

Bdaroli.  8* 

Z813.  The  fiist  successful  daily  news- 
paper founded  in  Boston  was  issued  on 
this  day.    It  ww  named  The  Daily  Ad- 


x8ao.  The  State  of  Maine  was  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.  It  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  Massachusetts  and  formed  into 
a  separate  Territory  in  1819. 

x8ao.  The  Missouri  Compromise  bill 
was  passed  in  the  nieht  preceding  this 
day.  This  act  settled  the  first  serious 
slavery  dispute  in  the  United  States,  by 

germittin^  slavery  to  exist  in  the  new 
tate  of  Missouri,  which  had  applied  for 
admission,  but  prohibiting  it  in  any  other 
trans-Mississippi  State  north  of  86^  80^ 
north  latitude. 

X849.  The  Territory  of  Minnesota  was 
organized,  with  St.  Paul  for  its  eapitaL 
This  place,  now  a  large  and  flourishing 
city,  was  then  made  up  of  a  few  log  huts. 

x86x .  The  decree  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Russian  serfs  was  issued.  By  this 
notable  act  twenty-three  millions  of  en- 
slaved peasants  were  to  be  set  free  within 
two  years.  The  Russian  peasantry  had 
originally  been  free  landholders,  but  had 
been  gradually  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobles.  This  (fccre^ 
simply  restored  the  ancient  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived. 

x88o.  General  Lewis  Melikoff,  4he 
newly-appointed  dictator  of  Russia,  was 
shot  at  wnile  leaving  his  carria^.  The 
would-be  assassin^  a  recently-baptized  Jew 
named  Mladetski,  was  tried  at  once  and 
hung  the  next  day. 

Bdaroli.  A. 

XX93.  Saladin,  a  famous  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  died.  This  celebrated  personage 
— Salah-ed-Deen,  or  Salah-eddin,  to  five 
him  his  proper  name — gained  his  tame 
by  his  successful  wars  with  the  Crusaders 
in  Palestine.  He  took  Jerusalem  from 
them,  but  his  career  of  victory  was  ar- 
rested by  the  armies  of  the  Third  Crusade, 
under  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  and  Philip 
Augustus  of  France.  Beginning  politico 
life  as  Vizier  of  Egypt,  he  end^  it  as  the 
Sultan  of  a  vast  empire,  dying  at  Da- 
mascus. His  chivalry  and  magnanimity 
of  spirit  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies. 

x68x .  William  Penn  received  his  grant 
of  lands  in  America.  This  grant  con- 
veyed to  him  the  territory  west  of  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  River  and  north  of  the 
province  of  Maryland,  to  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Penn'8 
Woods. 

1777.  The  United  States  Congress  met 
in  Philadelphia  on  this  day,  and  continued 
in  session  tnere  until  September. 

X789.  The  first  Congress  under  the 
newly-adopted  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  assembled  in  New  York, 
which  remained  the  seat  of  government 
till  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
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when  Philadelphia  became  the  capital 
city. 

x88o.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  with  his 
party  reached  the  most  northerlv  Hudson 
Bay  station  on  his  return  from  his  search 
for  traces  of  the  Franklin  polar  expedi- 
tion. He  had  crossed  on  the  ice  to  King 
William's  Land,  on  the  coast  of  which 
he  found  many  relics  of  the  lost  expedi- 
tion. The  party  were  five  months  in 
getting  back  to  tne  mainland. 

x88a.  An  attempt  was  made  by  two 
aeronauts  to  cross  the  Bnglish  Channel  in 
a  balloon,  but  they  were  driven  north- 
ward by  tbe  wind,  and  descended  into  the 
ocean.  Their  cork  jackets  and  a  neigh- 
boring yessel  saved  them.  The  experi- 
ment was  subsequently  tried  by  Colonel 
Fred  Bumaby,  who  started  from  Dover 
and  descended  near  Caen,  France.  He 
travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  at 
an  average  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

x88a.  There  was  great  excitement  in 
London  on  account  of  the  sale  of  the 
lar^e  elephant  Jumbo  to  Bamum.  The 
excitement  was  ouieted  by  the  statement 
of  the  Zoological  Societv  that  the  animal 
was  dangerous,  and  by  Barnum's  promise 
to  return  it  if  desired.  We  have  else- 
where chronicled  the  tragic  fate  of  Jumbo. 

1883.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
died.  He  was  a  statesman  of  unusual 
ability,  who  had  opposed  the  secession  of 
Qeorgia,  but  afterwards  Joined  the  Seces- 
sionists. He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1874,  and  chosen  Governor  of  Gleorgia  in 
1882. 

X887.  A  serious  railroad  accident  took 
place,  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge 
under  a  train,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Twenty-four  of  tibe  passengers  were  killed 
and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  injured. 

X889.  Benj  amin  Harrison,  the  newlv- 
elected  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Preeideney,  was  inaugurated  at  Wash- 
ington. Seventeen  preceding  Presidents 
had  been  inaugurate  on  March  4, — ^viz., 
Qeorge  Washington  in  1798,  John  Adams 
in  1797,  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801  and 
1805,  James  Madison  in  1809  and  1818, 
James  Monroe  in  1817  and  1821,  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1825,  Andrew  Jackson 
in  1829  and  1888,  Martin  Van  Buren  in 
1887,  William  Henrv  Harrison  in  1841, 
James  K.  Polk  in  1845,  Zacharv  Taylor 
in  1849,  Franklin  Pierce  in  1858,  James 
Buchanan  in  1857,  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1861  and  1865,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  1869 
and  1878,  Kutherford  B.  Hayes  in  1877, 
James  A.  Garfield  in  1881,  and  G  rover 
Cleveland  in  1885.  Washington's  first 
inauguration  took  place  on  April  30, 1789. 
March  4  was  chosen  for  this  purpose 
rather  by  accident  than  desira.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Constitutional 


Convention  chose  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March,  1789,  as  the  date  for  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  meet. 
This  date  happened  to  be  March  4,  which 
has  since  then  been  used  as  the  date  of 
Presidential  inauguratioiL 

Bdaroli  6* 

X750.  The  first  theatre  in  New  York 
was  opened  on  the  evening  of  this  day, 
wiUi  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Sling 
Richard  the  Third.*'  It  was  situated  in 
Nassau  Street.  Begular  performances 
continued  for  fifteen  months. 

X770.  The  "Boston  Massacre''  took 
place.  A  par^  of  British  soldiers,  who 
nad  been  insulted  by  the  people  in  the 
streets,  fired  into  the  crowd,  killing  three 
and  dangerously  wounding  five.  This 
affair  created  great  indignation,  and  was 
one  of  the  important  events  that  led  to  the 
Revolution.  The  sober  second  thought 
of  history,  however,  has  exonerated  tbe 
soldiers,  who  were  forced  by  the  mob  into 
the  use  of  their  weapons. 

x886.  The  strike  of  the  conductors 
and  drivers  of  the  New  York  street-raiU 
ways  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  men, 
who  were  mnted  their  demands. 

X887.  An  explosion  in  a  coal-mine 
near  Mons,  Belgium,  caused  the  death  of 
one  hundred  aiKl  forty-four  miners. 

16x5.  Francis  Beaumont,  the  cele- 
brated dramatist,  died.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  law  in 
the  Temple.  In  London  he  associated 
with  Ben  Jonspn  and  other  habituia  of 
the  Mermaid  Inn,  and  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  John  Fletcher,  in  con- 
Junction  with  whom  he  wrote  a  consider- 
able number  of  popular  dramas.  Though 
far  below  Shakespeare  in  power,  they 
were  dramatists  of  great  ability,  and  lyric 
poets  of  fine  powers. 

x8ax.  The  insurrection  in  Greece 
which  led  to  the  war  of  independence 
broke  out  The  war  began  on  April  6, 
and  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Constantino- 
ple was  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment on  April  28. 

X877.  A  fire  on  Broadway,  New  York, 
destroyed  propertv  to  the  value  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

x88a.  Servia  was  proclaimed  a  king- 
dom. Prince  Milan,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Milosch  Oorenovich,  who  ob- 
tainea  semi-independence  for  Servia  in 
1816,  was  made  King,  under  the  title  of 
Milan  L 

X885.  A  serious  explosion  took  place 
in  the  coal-mines  of  Karwin,  in  Moravia. 
More  than  one  hundred  lives  were,  lost. 
Most  of  these  were  suffocated,  others 
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Immed.    It  was  the  most  terrible  tod- 
dent  of  the  kind  ever  recorded  in  AuBtria. 

Bf  aroli  7. 

x863.  The  batUe  of  Pea  Bid^,  Ar- 
kansas, was  fought  on  this  and  uie  fire- 
ceding  day.  In  this  battle  the  Union 
forces  were  attacked  by  the  Confederates, 
but  held  their  ground  and  repelled  the 
enemy,  largely  through  the  skill  and 
courage  of  General  Frans  Bigel,  a  (Ger- 
man officer. 

1867.  A  concerted  rising  of  the  Feni- 
ans took  place  on  this  and  the  two  days 
preceding.  There  had  been  an  outbreak 
on  February  11,  and  on  March  6  the 
police-barrack  at  Kilmallock  was  at- 
tacked by  two  hundred  Fenians,  who 
were  driven  oiS.  On  the  6th  affrays  oc- 
curred in  other  <^uarter8,  and  on  the  7th 
a  thousand  Fenians  seized  the  market- 
place at  Drogheda,  but  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  Uie  police.  A  rising  took 
place  near  Dublin,  the  telegraph  was  de- 
stroyed, an  attack  on  the  police-station 
at  Tallaght  repelled,  and  two  hundred 
and  eight  prisoners  taken.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  outbreaks,  many  Fenians 
were  tried  and  conyicted.  Others  of  those 
arrested  were  released,  some  of  them  being 
sent  to  America. 

X876.  The  French  election  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  moaerate 
republicans.  The  Ajsembly  met,  and 
elected  F.  P.  Jules  Gr^yy  President,  on 
HarchlS. 

x88o.  Serious  strikes  and  trade-dis- 
putes broke  out  in  yaribus  parts  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  the  advance 
in  prices  and  demand  for  goods.  The 
strikes  be^an  with  the  piano-makeis  of 
New  Tori.  The  cabinet-makers,  car- 
penters, marble-polishers,  and  stevedores 
of  that  city  followed,  and  the  cotton-spin- 
ners and  painters  throughout  the  country. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  metal-work- 
ers and  colliers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  other  States.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  in  all  took  part  in  the 
strike. 

X883.  John  Bichard  Green,  a  distin- 
guished English  historian,  died.  He  was 
born  at  Oxiord  in  1887,  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  officiated  as  a  clergyman 
from  1860  to  1868.  His  principal  works 
are  the  favorite  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People,''  a  larger  "  History  of 
the  English  People,"  and  "  The  Making 
of  England.'' 

X858.  The  siege  of  Lucknow.  India, 
began.  We  have  described,  unaer  date 
of  September,  1857,  the  relief  of  the  be- 
sieged garrison  of  this  city.  It  was  after- 
wMds  strongly  fortified  by  the  rebels, 


and  was  attacked  by  Sir  OoUn  OunpMl 
on  this  date.  It  was  taken  by  successive 
assaults  from  March  14  to  March  19,  its 
capture  going  far  to  end  the  mutiny. 

X863.  One  Gi  the  most  remaAable 
events  of  the  American  civil  war  took 
place.  The  blockading  fleet  in  Hampton 
Boads  was  assailed  by  the  iron-«lad  ram 
Merrimao,  which  had  been  covered  at 
Norfolk  with  a  sloping  roof  of  railroad- 
iron.  It  attacked  and  sunk  the  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Goiiffress.  On  the  next 
day  the  iron-clad  Monitor  entered  the 
harbor.  This  was  the  first  of  the  turret- 
ships,  its  flat  deck  being  nearly  flush  with 
the  water,  and  its  guns  in  a  revolving 
turret  There  followed  the  first  combat  on 
record  between  two  iron-dad  war-vessels. 
The  fight  continued  for  five  hours,  when 
the  Merrimac  withdrew  for  repairs,  being 
seriously  disabled.  This  event  revolu- 
tionized naval  warfkre. 

X  88a.  Extensive  fiodds  occurred  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  sixty  thousand 
persons  being  left  homeless  and  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  property  destroyed. 

3f  aroli  O* 

1566.  David  Biasio,  an  Italian  musi- 
cian, the  favorite  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  dragged  fh>m  the  presence  of 
the  queen  and  assassinated  by  Lord  Dam- 
ley  and  others. 

x66x.  Cardinal  Mazarin  died.  This 
noted  personage  succeeded  Bidielieu  as 
prime  minister  of  France,  havine  been 
recommended  by  Bichelieu  for  that  po- 
sition. He  held  the  office  for  many  ^eais 
under  Louis  XIY.  There  is  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  his  ability  as  a  states- 
man, though  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  his  skill  as  a  courtier. 

X  847.  General  Scott's  army  was  landed 
near  Vera  Crius,  Mexico,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  severe  fire  was  opened  upon 
it  from  ci^  and  fortress.  The  bombard- 
ment did  not  begin  till  March  22,  and 
was  so  severe  that  the  garrison  offered  to 
capitulate  on  the  26th.  The  surrender  of 
the  city  was  made  on  the  29th. 

1851.  Oersted,  a  celelHmted  Danish 
natural  philosopher,  died.  He  gained 
great  fame  by  his  researches  upon  mag- 
netism and  its  influence  upon  electric 
currents,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  electro-magnetism  and  the 
basis  of  the  recent  method  of  produc&og 
the  arc  electric  light 

i86a.  The  Ocean  Monarch,  a  2195- 
ton  ship,  foundered  in  a  sale.  It  had 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  5th,  loaded 
\rith  provisions. 

Z804.  Dr.  Shapira,  a  noted  dealer  in 
antiquities,  committed  suicide  at  a  hotel 
in  Botterdam,  shooting  himself  through 
the   head  with  a  revolver.     He    had 
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offered  the  British  Museum,  for  one 
million  pounds  sterling,  an  alleged  man- 
uscript of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
pronounced  spurious. 

A£aroli  lO. 

1793.  The  insurrection  in  La  Vendue 
against  the  French  revolutionists  began. 
Several  severe  battles  with  the  republi- 
can armies  followed,  and  the  war  con- 
tinued till  1796,  when  it  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  General  Hoche. 

X799.  The  siege  of  Acre  by  Napoleon 
oegan.  The  city  was  succeft8f\illy  de- 
fended by  its  garrison,  and  relieved  by 
an  English  fleet  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
This  celebrated  city  had  been  several 
times  taken  and  lost  during  the  Crusades, 
and  was  taken  by  storm  in  November, 
1840,  by  the  alli^  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  aid  tine  Turks  a^inst  the  Egyptians. 

x8ao.  Benjamin  West,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  early  American  painters, 
died.  He  produced  many  striking  his- 
torical pictures.  One  of  his  most  cele- 
brated works  is  *<  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,''  now  in  the  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia. 

X863.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Princess  Alexandrina  of 
Denmark  took  place,  being  celebrated  in 
London  with  great  pomp  and  display. 

1872.    Mazzini,  a  distinguished  Italian 

fatriot  and  writer,  died.  He  was  bom  in 
808,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  him- 
self to  securing  the  liberation  and  unity 
of  Italj.  He  l)ecame  the  leader  of  the 
repubhcans  at  Rome  in  1849,  and  after 
their  overthrow  went  into  exile  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  continued  his  revolution- 
ary labors,  not  ceasing  until  Italy  was 
finally  ft«ed  and  united.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works. 

x88o.  Captfun  Webb  completed  the 
experiment  of  remaining  sixty  hours  in 
the  water,  with  but  one  rest  of  twenty 
minutes.  He  did  not  seem  the  worse  for 
his  long  flotation.  The  water  was  at  a 
temperature  of  76®  to  80**. 

A£aroli  11* 

x7oa.  TheI>a»^CbMnm^,theflrstdaily 
newspaper  ever  attempted,  was  issued  in 
London,  its  office  being  near  the  locality 
of  the  present  Tvmes  office.  It  consisted 
of  a  single  pjage  of  two  columns,  and 
professed  to  give  foreign  news  onl^. 

X793.  The  Revolutionarv  Tribunal 
was  established  in  Paris.  With  this  the 
"  Beien  of  Terror,"  the  most  bloodthirsty 
period  of  the  Revolution,  began.  The 
Tribunal  was  abolished  December  16, 
1794. 

X864.  The  embankment  of  the  Brad- 
field  reservoir,  near  Sheffield,  England, 


gave  way,  flooding  that  city  and  the 
countnr  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
around.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  drowned,  and  property  to 
the  value  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  was  destroyed. 

X874.  Charles  Sumner,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  died.  He  was  an  orator 
of  excellent  powers,  and  an  unyielding 
opponent  of  the  pro-slavery  party  in 
Congress  before  the  civil  war  era.  In 
1866,  in  consequence  of  a  speech  made  in 
Congress,  he  was  attacked  in  the  Senate- 
chamber  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Southern 
member,  and  beaten  with  a  cane  until  he 
became  insensible.  He  never  fUlly  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  this  assault, 
though  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  Senate. 

x888.  The  remarkable  storm  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  known  as 
"  The  Blizzard"  began  on  this  day  in  a 
rain,  which  chang^  to  a  snowfall  ac- 
companied by  a  gale  of  wind.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  a  heavy  snow  was 
fiEilling,  with  a  gale  reaching  from  forty 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  snow  ceased 
at  noon,  but  the  wind  blew  it  into  im- 
passable drifts,  and  continued  to  do  so 
during  the  18th.  The  railroads  every- 
where in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Tork 
were  blocked  up,  and  several  days  passed 
before  travel  was  generally  resumed. 
On  some  roads  the  trains  were  stopped 
for  a  week.  The  telegraph-wires  were 
down  in  every  direction,  and  the  princi- 
pal communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  Tork  was  by  telephone,  whose 
wires,  being  heavier  than  those  of  the 
telegraph,  stood  the  storm. 

•A£aroli  Id.  > 

1507.  CsBsar  Borgia  was  killed  in 
battle.  He  was  a  son  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der YI.,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  was  distinguished 
in  that  age  of  perfidy  for  pre-eminence 
in  cunning,  cruelty,  and  faithlessness. 
He  was  successful  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  equally  successful  in  abetting  rid  of 
his  enemies  by  poison.  He  was  finailv 
defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  an^ 
sent  to  Spain,  escaped  and  Joined  the 
army  of  tne  King  of  Navarre,  and  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  near  Y iana. 

X879.  A  severe  inundation  took  place 
in  Hungary.  The  dams  of  the  river 
Theiss  gave  way,  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinued rains,  and  the  town  of  Szegedin 
was  nearly  destroyed.  Out  of  6666 
houses  only  881  remained,  and  over 
seventy  of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned. 

x88i.  A  collision  occurred  in  tiie 
English  Channel  between  the  Duke  of 
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Buocleugh  and  the  Benin,  two  lAree 
merchantmen.  It  was  broad  daylight 
and  the  Bea  smooth,  and  thej  had  seen 
each  other  while  several  miles  apart 
Tet  the  Benin,  in  blind  obedience  to 
8upp<Med  new  naval  r^ulations,  kept  her 
course,  collided  with  the  other  vessel, 
and  sank  in  a  few  minutes.  Her  crew 
was  saved.  It  was  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  fidelity  to  red-tape  rules. 

maroli  18. 

1569.  The  battle  of  Jamac  was  fought, 
between  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.  of  France,  and  the  Huguenots 
under  Louis,  Prince  of  Oond6.  The 
Huguenots  were  defeated,  and  Oond6 
was  killed  in  cold  blood  by  Montesquieu. 

1781.  The  planet  Uranus  was  dis- 
covered by  WiUiam  Herschel,  the  cele- 
brated astronomer.  He  was  watching 
some  small  stars  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  when  he  perceived  one  new  to 
him.  Continuing  to  observe  it,  he  found 
that  it  moved,  and  supposed  that  it  might 
be  a  comet.  Observation  soon  proved 
it  to  be  a  planet  It  was  first  named 
€^rgium  Sidus,  after  George  III.,  then 
Hersdiel,  and  finally  Uranus,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  system  of  naming 
the  planets.  The  perturbations  of  this 
Dlanet  led,  in  1846,  to  the  discovery  of 
Keptune,  the  outermost  planet  of  the 
solar  system. 

X783.  The  Count  Belgiojoso,  an  East 
Indiaman,  was  wrecked  off  Dublin  Bay, 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  lives  being 
lost 

X84Z.  The  President,  a  passenger- 
steamer  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
was  lost.  She  had  sailed  from  New 
Tork  on  the  11th,  encountered  a  terrific 
storm  on  this  day,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  Among  the  many  pas- 
sengen  on  board  were  Tyrone  Power, 
the  actor,  and  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond. 

Z848.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Vienna,  in  consequence  of  the  Hunga- 
rian revolt  The  emperor  was  forced  to 
fly.  He  returned,  but  was  obliged  to  fly 
again  by  a  second  insurrection  on  Oc- 
tober 6.  The  city  was  held  by  the  revo- 
lutionists till  October  80,  when  it  was 
bombarded  and  capitulated. 

x88x.  The  Czar  Alexander  of  Bussia 
was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  St 
Petersburg.  He  had  been  driving  with 
his  brother  in  a  closed  carriage  from  the 
Winter  Palaoe.  On  reaching  the  Cath- 
erine Canal,  an  explosion  behmd  the  car- 
riage wounded  the  horses  and  killed  a 
by-stander.  A  soldier  caught  the  assassin, 
llie  emperor,  who  had  Im  the  carriage, 
ordered  him  to  be  removed,  and  turned 
to  widk  home.    He  had  gone  but  a  few 


steps  when  a  young  man  threw  a  bomb 
at  nis  feet  It  exploded,  breaking  both 
legs  of  the  emperor  and  otherwise  injur- 
ing him.  He  died  in  three  hours  after 
being  taken  to  the  palace.  The  bomb- 
thrower  escaped,  but  those  concerned  in 
the  plot  were  afterwards  taken. 

z88a.  Vast  fields  of  ice  were  reported 
extending  two  hundred  miles  southeast 
of  Newfoundland.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  beres  were  counted  between  Cape 
Bace  and  Bonavista.  The  entire  zone  of 
steamship-travel  was  occupied  with  dan- 
gerous fioating  ice. 

1884.  An  explosion  took  place  in  a 
coal-mine  at  Pocahontas,  West  Virginia. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miners  in  the  pit,  all  of  whom  lost  their 
lives.  Houses  were  wrecked  at  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

HCaroli  14.. 

1590.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Iviy 
was  fought  Henry  IV.,  at  the  head  of 
the  Huguenot  army,  totally  defeated  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  army  of  the 
League.  In  this  battle  Henry  roused 
the  courage  of  his  soldien  by  the  inspirit- 
ing remanc,  "  If  you  lose  sight  of  your 
ensigns,  rally  round  my  plume :  you  will 
always  find  it  on  the  high-road  to  honor  V* 

1757.  John  Byne,  an  English  admiral, 
was  shot  for  cowardice  before  the  enemy. 
He  had  failed  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
Minorca,  then  blockaded  by  a  powerful 
French  fleet  It  was  the  English  ministry 
who  were  really  responsible  K>r  the  failure, 
and  they  accused  Byng  to  save  themselves 
from  public  odium.  He  died  wiUi  heroic 
fortitude. 

1803.  Klopsto<^,  a  celebrated  German 
poet  of  the  last  century,  died  at  Hamburg. 
His  famous  work  is  the  epic  poem  oUIm 
"The  Messiah,''  which  nad  remarkable 
success  and  opened  a  new  era  in  German 
poetry. 

z886.  The  Oregon,  of  the  Cunard  line 
of  steamers  firom  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
was  run  into  by  an  unknown  schooner 
about  eighteen  miles  east  of  Long  Island, 
and  so  injured  that  she  sank.  The  night 
was  clear  and  the  sea  smooth.  She  was 
struck  amidships,  making  a  hole  in  her 
side  eiffht  feet  in  diameter,  and  sank  about 
eight  hours  afterwards.  The  passengers 
and  crew  were  all  saved,  but  the  imdls 
and  baggage  were  lost  The  schooner 
left  no  trace,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
foundered. 

IMCaroli  15* 

44  B.C.  Julius  Ciesar  was  assassinated. 
This  celebrated  personage,  who  had  first 
gained  reputation  by  his  oratorical  pow- 
ers, and  the  favor  of  the  peo]>le  by  his 
liberality,   became   supreme   in   power 
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through  his  remarkable  military  career 
in  Spain  and  his  subsequent  overthrow  of 
his  rival  Pompey.  Making  himself  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  a  conspiracy  of  republi- 
cans was  organized  against  him,  and  be 
was  killed  in  the  senate-chamber,  his 
body  being  pierced  with  twenty-three 
wounds. 

X856.  The  steam  fenr-boat  New  Jer- 
sey, plying  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camaen,  took  fire  and  became  unman- 
ageable in  mid-channel.  Abou\  fifty 
lives  were  lost  by  the  disaster. 

i88x.  Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
took  place  in  southern  Italv.  The  first 
shock  occurred  on  March  4,  killing  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  persons  at  Casa- 
miociola,  in  the  isle  of  Ischia,  and  wreck- 
ing the  town.  On  the  present  date  an- 
other shock  added  to  the  destruction. 

X884.  E.  Weston  completed  his  walk 
over  England  of  five  thousand  miles  in 
as  many  consecutive  hours,  Sundays  and 
Christmas  excepted.  In  this  enterprise 
he  traversed  the  most  of  England,  and 
daily  delivered  temperance  lectures: 

'M.BJCOlDL  lO. 

16x9.  Richard  Burbage,  an  eminent 
actor  of  Shakespeare's  time,  died.  He 
was  a  fHend  of  Shakespeare,  and  person- 
ated the  principal  characters  in  his  plays. 

x8ox.  The  invincible,  a  seventy-four- 
gun  English  fH^te,  was  lost  near  Tar- 
mouth,  Uie  captain  and  great  part  of  the 
crew  beine  drowned. 

1867.  The  evacuation  of  Mexico  by 
the  French  armies  was  completed,  leaving 
Maximilian  to  fight  his  oattles  alone. 
He  was  quickly  taken  prisoner,  and  shot 
on  June  19. 

X883.  Karl  Marx,  a  noted  leader  of 
the  German  socialists,  died.  He  was 
banished  successively  as  an  agitator  fh)m 
Qermany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many again,  after  which  he  resided  mainly 
in  London,  as  a  leading  spirit  in  the 
International  Association.  He  pub- 
lished several  works. 

X883.  An  official  report  stated  that 
the  phylloxera  had  destroyed  nearly  two 
million  acres  of  vines  in  France  and  in- 
jured one  and  a  half  million  acres  more. 
The  total  industry  was  threatened  with 
destruction.  Fortv  thousand  acres  had 
been  planted  with  American  Vines,  as 
better  able  to  resist  the  parasitic  insect 

maroli  17* 

The  early  English  calendars  declare 
that  Noah  enters  the  ark  on  this  date 
and  left  it  on  April  29.  Just  why  they 
ohoee  this  date  ror  the  occurrence  is  not 
clear. 

493.  St  Patrick  is  stated  to  have  died 
on  this  day,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


one  years  of  age,  though  his  death  is 
variously  dated  from  454  to  498.  He 
was  bom  at  Bannevan  in  Scotland,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
that  preached  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

X640.  Philip  Massinger,  an  English 
dramatist  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare, died.  Eighteen  of  bis  dramas  are 
extant,  of  which  "A  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts"  still  keeps  the  stage. 

X776.  Boston  was  evacuated  by  the 
British.  Washington  had,  on  the  nieht 
of  March  4,  taken  possession  of  and  n>r- 
tified  Dorchester  Heights.  This  position 
commanded  the  city,  and  the  British 
commander,  despairing  of  taking  the 
American  works,  decided  to  evacuate. 
Washington's  army  marched  into  the 
town  as  the  last  of  the  British  ships  sailed 
away. 

x8oo.  The  Queen  Charlotte,  a  British 
ship  of  the  line,  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
guns,  was  burned  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  out  of  her  crew  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  more  than  seven  hundred  perished 
by  burning  and  drowning. 

X848.  An  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Berlin.  The  city  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege  on  November  12,  and  the  king 
issued  a  new  constitution  on  December  5. 
This  was  one  of  the  revolutionary  out- 
breaks which  followed  the  revolution  in 
France  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe. 

X856.  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips,  the 
popular  singer,  made  her  dkbwt  in  opera 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  in 
"  II  Trovatore." 

x86o.  Anna  Jameson,  a  celebrated 
writer,  died.  She  was  bom  in  Dublin  in 
1797,  lived  for  a  while  in  Canada,  and 
afterwards  entered  upon  the  study  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  England. 
Several  of  her  works  are  devoted  to  art, 
others  to  biography  and  travels.  Among 
them  are  <*  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Fe- 
male Sovereigns,"  "  Lives  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters,"  and  ''The  Poetry  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art" 

IMCarroli  18. 

17x8.  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox, 
long  practised  in  the  East,  was  first  tried 
on  a  person  of  English  birth.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  then  at  Belgrade, 
caused  her  infant  son  to  be  inoculated  with 
small-pox  virus,  preliminanr  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  custom  into  England.  Her 
missionary  efforts  were  not  well  received, 
and  inoculation  had  to  fight  its  way  aeainst 
deep-seated  prejudice,  much  obloquy 
being  visited  upon  Lady  Mary.  It  slowly 
grew  in  favor,  until  superseded  by  vac- 
cination. 

X745.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  celebrated 
English  statesman,  died.  He  was  prime 
minister  of  England  for   over   twenty 
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yean,  under  George  I.  and  (^eorse  II., 
and,  though  political  progress  was  checked 
and  wars  were  avoided  during  his  admin- 
istration, the  country  prospered. 

1768.  Laurence  Sterne,  the  humorist 
and  novelist,  died.  He  was  horn  in  Ire- 
land in  1718,  took  holy  orders,  and  hecame 
vicar  of  Sutton,  England,  where  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volumes  of  his  humorous 
novel  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  a  work 
which  attained  great  success.    He  com- 

Eleted  this  work  in  1767,  and  published 
is  popular  "Sentimental  Journey"  in 
1768,  tne  year  of  his  death. 

X817.  Home  Tooke  died.  He  was  an 
active  reform  politician,  and  a  fHend  of 
John  Wilkes,  out  his  reputation  is  due  to 
his  "  Diversions  of  Purley ,"  a  work  which 
treats  of  language  and  is  ftill  of  good 
thoughts  and  original  observations. 

1868.  The  steamboat  Maenolia  ex- 
ploded her  boilers  on  the  Ohio  Biver. 
Eighty  lives  were  lost 

1871.  The  communal  insurrection  be- 
gan in  Paris.  The  troops  fraternized 
with  the  insurgents,  who  shot  two  gen- 
erals, took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
barricaded  the  streets.  An  election  was 
held  on  the  26th,  which  resulted  in  favor 
of  the  insurgents,  and  the  government  of 
the  commune  was  proclaimed  on  the  28th. 
Paris  was  retaken  on  the  28th  of  May, 
but  not-  until  the  communists  had  done 
much  damage  to  public  buildings  and 
monuments. 

1885.  A  dreadful  colliery  explosion 
took  place  in  the  Saarbriicken  collieries  at 
Camphausen,  Germany.  More  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost,  the  dis- 
aster being  the  worst  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  Germany. 

1628.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts 
was  founded.  Six  gentlemen  of  Dor- 
chester, Eneland,  Dought  from  the 
Council  for  New  England  a  tract  of  land 
extending  fix>m  three  miles  south  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  stretching 
fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  John 
Endicott.  with  a  few  people,  was  sent 
over,  ana  founded  Salem.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Company  was  chartered  by 
Charles  I.,  March  4,  1629. 

X631.  The  tract  of  land  since  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Colony  was  assigned 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say  and 
Seal,  Lord  Brooke,  John  Hampden,  and 
others.  Colonists  were  sent  over  in  1685, 
and  a  fort  was  built  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  called  Port  Saybrook, 
in  honor  of  the  two  lords  above  named. 

x8i8.  A  powder-mill  exploded  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  kiliine  thirty- 
five  persons.    The  shock  was  felt  forty 


miles  away.  This  was  one  of  the  flnt 
serious  accidents  at  the  Duponts'  mills, 
which  have  exploded  disastrously  seyml 
times  since. 

BCarolx  dO« 

687.  Saint  Cuthbert  died  about  thk 
date.  He  was  an  Anelo-Saxon  monk  c^ 
the  monastery  of  Holy  Isle,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durliam.  Marvellous 
legends  of  his  miracles  were  circulated 
and  believed,  and  ins  memory  was  much 
venerated. 

1737.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died.  This 
celebrated  personage,  perhaps  the  ablest 
mathematician  that  ever  lived,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  that  conception  of  the  mutual 
attraction  between  all  particles  and  masses 
of  matter  which  has  rcplaced  all  older 
theories  of  the  binding  &rce  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  still  holds  good  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  replace  it  with  other  theories. 
Newton's  greatest  work  was  his  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  this  theorv,  a 
monument  in  mathematical  scienoe  which 
stands  unrivalled. 

185a.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's  most  celebrated  work, 
was  published.  This  work,  which  pro- 
fessed to  lay  bare  the  conditions  of  South- 
em  slavery,  had  a  phenomenal  success, 
and  did  much  to  stren^en  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  North. 

1 860.  A  dreadful  earthquake  destroyed 
the  ereater  part  of  the  city  of  Mendoza, 
in  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South 
America,  about  seven  thousand  persons 
perishing  in  the  ruins. 

X883.  The  eruption  which  had  broken 
out  in  Mount  Etna  grew  serious.  An 
earthquake  shook  Catania,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  shocks  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  opening  of  fissures  from  which  lava 
floweo.  It  was  the  first  eruption  on  the 
southern  flank  of  the  mountain  since  1792. 

1804.  The  Duke  d'Enj^hien  was  shot 
by  order  of  Napoleon.  He  was  arrested 
in  Baden,  though  on  neutral  territory, 
taken  to  the  castle  of  Yinoennes,  near 
Paris,  hurriedly  tried  before  a  military 
tribunal  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  sen- 
tenced,^nd  shot  This  deed  excited  deep 
indignation,  and  is  still  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  committed  by 
Napoleon. 

1829.  A  disastrous  earthquake  in 
Spain  devastated  Murcia.  Numerous 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  six  thousand 
persons  perished. 

1843.  Lamotte-Fouqu^,  a  G^erman  poet 
and  novelist  of  high  ability,  died.  He 
served  in  the  army  against  Napoleon, 
and  after  retiring  produced  many  beau- 
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tifUl  poems  and  tales.  The  work  by 
whidi  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  exquisite 
story  of  **  Undine/'  one  of  the  most 
charming  imaei native  conceptions  in  ex- 
istence. On  Uie  same  day  died  Robert 
Southey,  an  eminent  English  writer.  He 
wrote  numerous  poems  and  prose  works, 
and  enjoyed  hieh  celebrity  m  his  time, 
though  now  little  read. 

x88i.  The  Opera-House  at  Nice, 
France,  was  totally  destroyed  by  Are, 
during  the  performance  of  **  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.'*  Soon  after  the  opera 
began,  an  explosion  of  gas  took  place 
which  set  fire  to  the  scenery.  A  frigntf\il 
panic  followed,  and  the  audience  rushed 
m  a  struggling  mass  for  the  doors.  Before 
those  in  the  gallery  could  escape,  the 
stairs  took  fire  and  cut  off  their  retreat 
Fortunately,  the  audience  was  very  small, 
not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
being  present  Of  these  sixty-two  lost 
their  lives. 

1886.  Geronimo,  the  murderous  chief 
of  the  Apaches,  surrendered  to  the  United 
States  troops  under  Lieutenant  Maus. 
On  the  81st  he  escaped  from  his  guard 
and  again  took  to  the  mountains. 

1765.  The  "  Stamp  Act"  was  passed 
by  the  English  Parliament  Its  purpose 
was  to  add  to  the  British  revenue  oy  a 
stamp-duty  on  American  official  docu- 
ments. It  was  everywhere  resisted,  and 
raised  such  commotion  that  Parliament 
repealed  it  earlv  in  the  following  year. 

1832.  Ooethe,  the  greatest  poet  of 
(Germany,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  poets,  died.  Bom  in  1749,  he 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  all 
of  marked  originality,  and  severaJ  of 
which  gave  rise  to  new  schools  of  Ger- 
man literature.  He  is  best  known  outside 
his  native  land  by  iiis  great  dramatic 
poem  of  "Faust,"  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  poetic  tiiought  and  diction  in 
existence. 

X859.  A  terrible  earthquake  devastated 
the  dtjT  of  Quito,  South  America.  About 
five  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Disastrous  as  this  occurrence  was,  it  was 
far  surpassed  by  the  earthquake  of  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1797,  in  which  the  city  was  over- 
whelmed and  forty  thousand  persons  de- 
stroyed. 

1885.  The  British  military  expedition 
fh>m  Suakin  was  surprised  bv  the  Arabs, 
who  broke  through  the  line  of  eiulhworks 
and  threatened  a  serious  disaster  to  the 
expedition.  A  severe  struggle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Arabs  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers  and  finally  repelled.  The  British 
lost  heavily,  and  two-tnirds  of  their  camels 
and  mules  were  killed  or  injured.  Suakin 


is  still  a  place  of  severe  contention  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  the  English. 

1886.  The  strike  on  the  Western  rail- 
roads became  general.  On  the  23d  twelve 
locomotives  were  disabled  at  Kansas  City, 
riots  took  place  at  St  Louis,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  protect  the  mails.  On  the 
80th  two  trains  were  wrecked,  but  on  the 
Slst  the  strikers  were  ordered  back  to 
work  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

IHftPOlx  d3. 

1854.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  by  Commodore  Perry,  who  had 
been  sent  there  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  American  expedition,  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  had  reached  Teddo  in  July, 
1858,  on  which  occasion  the  Japanese 
g;ovemment  seemed  disposed  to  continue 
Its  policy  of  exclusion,  but  was  induced 
to  chang^e  this  by  the  boldness  and  de- 
termination of  its  visitor.  This  treaty 
was  the  first  step  in  the  great  progress  of 
Japan  which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

x868.  The  impeachment  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  began  on  this  day.  It 
ended  on  May  26,  with  a  vote  of  thirty- 
five  for  ".guilty''  and  nineteen  for  **  not 
guilty."  This  bein^  less  than  the  two- 
thirds  majority  required  bv  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  verdict  of  acquitted  was  rendered. 

X885.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Manitoba,  British  America,  among  the 
half-breeds  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  headed  by  Louis  Riel.  Three 
Indian  chieft  joined  the  revolt,  which 
rapidly  spread  over  much  of  Winnipeg 
Territory.  The  insurgents,  who  claimed 
that  they  had  been  ill  treated  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  lands  by  the  eovemment, 
were  finally  put  down,  and  Kiel  was  taken 
and  executea. 

IMCarolx  d4.* 

X387.  One  of  the  earliest  naval  vic- 
tories of  England  was  sained  on  this  day. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  defeated  a  Flemish 
fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and  captured 
eighty. 

X603.  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  Her 
reign  began  in  1658,  and  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  glorious  of  English 
reigns,  the  country  f^vanicing  greatFjr  in 
prosperity  under  her  rule,  while  in  liter- 
ary production  it  attained  an  eminence 
never  since  surpassed. 

x8ox.  Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  son 
of  Peter  III.  and  Catherine  II.,  was 
murdered  by  conspisators.  His  reien  had 
been  marked  by  numerous  acti  of  folly 
and  tyranny,  and  his  assassination  was 
due  to  the  impatience  of  the  noblli^ 
under  the  rule  of  a  tyrannical  fool.  Hie 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  I. 
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1844.  Thofwaldsen.  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  sculpton,  died.  He  was  bom 
in  1770|  on  the  sea  between  Iceland  and 
Denmark,  bis  first  studies  being  in  Co- 
penhagen, his  later  in  Borne.  Here  he 
produced  many  noble  works.  One  of  his 
most  striking  productions  is  the  image  of 
a  wounded  hon,  cut  from  the  living  rock 
near  Luzerne,  Switzerland,  of  colossal 
size,  and  designed  to  commemorate  the 
heroic  fidelity  of  the  Swiss  guards  who 
fell  August  10«  1792. 

Z878.  The  Eurydice,  an  Snglish  train- 
Ine-ship,  was  wrecked  in  a  squall  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  while  returning  from  the 
Bermudas.  The  captain  and  about  three 
hundred  of  the  crew  perished.  The  vessel 
was  afterwards  raised  and  taken  into 
Portsmouth. 

i88a.  Longfellow,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  the  greatest  of  American  poets, 
died.  He  was  bom  in  1807.  His  liter- 
ary industry  was  veiy  ^reat,  and  his 
works  include  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  his  own  poems,  and  several  com- 
pilations of  poetry,  translations,  and 
works  in  prose.  As  a  poet,  his  tender- 
ness, simplicity,  and  clearness  of  thought 
have  given  him  a  wide  reputation  and 
endeared  him  to  the  readers  of  every 
civilized  nation. 

Z748.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Comhill, 
London,  which  consumed  two  hundred 
houses.  It  was  the  most  destructive  con- 
flagration that  city  had  experienced  since 
the  great  flre  of  1666. 

iSaj,  The  English  Parliament  de- 
creed the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  It 
had  been  abolished  by  Austria  and 
France  at  an  earlier  date,  and  was 
brought  to  an  end  in  the  United  States 
in  1808. 

Z843.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened 
for  foot-passengers.  This  famous  work 
was  begun  in  1825.  Its  length  was 
thirteen  hundred  feet,  height  twenty  feet, 
width  thirty-five  feet  The  tunnd  was 
closed  in  1866.  The  Tower  subway,  an 
iron  tube  tunnel,  was  begun  in  Febmary, 
1869,  and  opened  in  April,  1870.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  was  finished,  as 
compared  with  the  former,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  great  progress  of  engineer^ 
mg  science. 

Z865.  Fort  Stedman  was  taken  by  the 
Confederates.  This  was  an  earth-work 
in  the  line  of  Union  intrenchments 
around  Petersburg.  An  early-morning 
assault  was  made  on  it,  the  defenders 
surprised,  and  the  fort  captured.  But  it 
proved  a  death-trap  to  the  captors,  many 
of  whom  were  killed  and  most  of  the 
others  made  prisoners,  the  fort  being 
quickly  retaken  by  the  Unionists. 


maroli  de« 

1780.  The  first  Sunday  newspaper 
was  issued  in  England,  under  the  title  of 
The  British  Ocuette  and  Sunday  MbnUor. 
It  was  followed  by  the  Observer  (1791), 
BeWs  Messenger  (1796),  and  the  Weekly 
Dispatch  (1801). 

181  a.  A  terrible  earthquake  occurred 
at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  nearly  twelve 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
being  destroyed. 

1856.  The  first  street-railway  in  New 
England  was  opened  for  travel.  It  was 
called  the  Cambridge  Bailroad,  and  ran 
from  Boston  to  Cambridge.  Street-rail- 
ways at  that  time  were  in  the  experi- 
mental staee,  and  the  projectors  of  this 
road  founa  so  much  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing their  bonds  and  stocks  that  the  con- 
tractors were  obliged  to  take  nearly  the 
whole  amount. 

187a.  Severe  earthquakes  took  place 
in  California,  destroymg  several  small 
towns.    About  thirty  persons  were  killed. 

Z794.  Conferees  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  SIX  war-frigates.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  American  navy. 
The  war^vessels  of  the  Bevolution  had  . 
been  sold  at  the  end  of  that  contest,  and 
in  the  intervening  period  the  country  was 
without  a  navy. 

Z807.  The  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for 
treason  beean.  This  trial  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  actions  in  the  Southwest, 
he  being  charged  with  the  organization 
of  a  conspiracy  to  separate  Louisiana 
from  the  United  States.  Nothing  posi- 
tive could  be  proved  against  him,  how- 
ever, and  the  trial  ended  on  September  18 
in  his  acquittal.  His  political  career  was 
ended  in  the  United  States,  for  his  actual 
guilt  was  generally  believed. 

z86o.  The  first  Japanese  embassy  to 
the  United  States  reacned  San  Francisco 
in  the  steamer  Powhatan.  It  consisted 
of  two  princes  of  the  highest  rank  in 
Japan,  and  two  associates  of  nearly  equal 
rank,  with  a  considerable  body  of  at- 
tendants and  servants.  They  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  theiy  visited,  and  the 
treaty  which  they  bore  with  them  was 
formally  ratified.  They  left  for  home 
from  New  York  on  June  29,  in  the 
United  States  steamer  Niagara. 

maroli  38. 

zsao.  Baphael,  the  most  eminent  of 
modem  painters,  died.  He  was  bom  in 
1488,  became  a  pupil  of  Pemgino,  and 
very  early  showea  indications  of  remark- 
able genius.  He  continued  to  study 
during  his  whole  life,  changing  his  style 
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at  BuooessiTe  periods,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  works  of  the  seyeral  great 
artists  of  that  time.  As  Michael  Angelo 
was  the  last  sreat  artist  of  the  clMsic 
school*  Raphael  was  the  first  of  the  mod- 
orn  school,  and  hy  his  noble  works  gaye 
an  impetus  to  art  which  is  still  felt. 
Many  of  his  great  paintings  still  exist, 
and  serve  as  studies  of  the  utmost  value 
to  modem  artists. 

18x4.  The  United  States  frigate  Bssex 
was  attacked  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso  by 
a  British  frigate  and  a  sloop  of  war.  A 
desperate  and  long-oontinued  contest  en- 
sued, but  the  Essex  was  at  length  over- 
powered by  the  superior  force  of  her 
assailants  and  forced  to  surrender. 

X854.  England  declared  war  against 
Bussia.  France  had  done  so  on  the 
previous  day.  This  action  led  to  the 
Crimean  War.  in  which  Sebastopol  was 
besieged  and  finally  taken  by  Uie  allies. 
The  war  ended  in  February,  1866.  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  oonduded  on  tne  80th 
of  March. 

A£aroli  90* 

X77S.  Bmanuel  Swedenboig  died. 
This  celebrated  personage  was  one  of  the 

most  remarkable  men  of  modem  times. 
Bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  he  became 
an  able  engineer,  naturalist,  and  mathe- 
matician, and  in  his  writings  advanced 
scientific  theories  which  are  claimed  to 
have  anticipated  some  of  the  greatest  of 
modem  discoveries.  He  is  b^t  known, 
however,  through  his  theosophical  writ- 
ings, in  which  he  claimed  to  have  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  intercourse  with 
superior  Mings,  and  advanced  a  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe  which 
has  gained  many  adherents.  These  are 
associated  into  the  religious  sect  of 
Swedenboreians. 

X849.  The  Punjab  was  annexed  to 
British  India,  at  the  close  of  the  wars 
with  the  Sikhs.  This  great  region  of 
northwest  Hindostan  was  a  highW  valu- 
able accession  to  the  English  territory  in 
India,  and  has  flourished  under  English 
rule. 

X865.  The  movement  of  Grant's  army 
to  drive  Lee  out  of  the  defences  of  Peters- 
burp^  beean  this  day,  and  continued 
during  the  next  two  days,  the  month 
ending  in  a  charge  of  the  force  under 
Sheridan's  command  on  the  Confederate 
works  at  Five  Forks,  in  which  flve 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken  and  the 
army  put  in  position  for  the  decisive 
action  of  April  1. 

X867.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
constituted,  an  act  being  passed  for  the 
union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  under  one  government,  with 
a  Parliament  to  consist  of  the  queen,  a 


Senate  of  seventy-two  members,  and  a 
House  of  Commons  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  members.  Since  that  date 
Canada  has  been  extended  to  embrace  all 
British  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland. 

1884.  Serious  riots  broke  out  in  Cin- 
cinnati, on  account  of  the  release  of 
murderers  through  incompetent  or  venal 
administration  of  Justice.  Several  in* 
stances  of  this  kind  had  occurred,  the 
final  one  being  the  sentence  of  a  man 
named  Burners,  who  had  murdered  his 
employer,  to  imprisonment  only.  The 
moo  attacked  the  Jail,  which  was  stub- 
bomly  defended,  troops  being  called  out 
Numerous  attacks  were  made,  which 
were  repelled  with  great  loss,  there  being 
thirty-eiff ht  killed  and  fifty-two  seriously 
wounde£  The  disturbances  continued 
three  days,  during  which  there  were 
nearly  two  hundrea  aifd  fifty  casualties. 

A£aroli  SO* 

xa8s.  The  terrible  outbreak  known  as 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers"  took  place.  The 
French  had  conquered  Sicily  in  1266,  and 
continued  to  treat  the  Sicilians  with  great 
indignity.  A  conspiracy  was  fonuM  to 
bring  their  rale  to  an  end.  On  Easter 
Monday,  1282,  a  bride  at  Palermo  was 
radely  handled  by  a  Frenchman,  when  a 
Sicilian  stabbed  him  with  his  own  sword. 
In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  two  hundred 
French  were  killed.  The  populace  ran 
through  the  city,  crying, "  iJet  the  French 
die  I"  and  killed  all  they  could  find, 
of  every  age  and  sex,  until  eight  thou- 
sand had  been  slaughtered.  From  Pa- 
lermo the  massacre  spread  throughout 
the  island. 

X638.  A  company  of  emigrants  sailed 
from  Boston  to  Connecticut.  They  pur- 
chased land  from  the  Indians,  and  laid 
out  a  town  which  they  called  New 
Haven.  The  first  emigrants  to  Connec- 
ticut had  reached  there  in  1688,  and 
others  came  overland  in  1685.  These 
formed  the  setUements  of  Windsor, 
Hartford,  and  Wethersfield. 

X867.  A  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Bussia  was  siened.  by  which 
Bussian  America  was  sold  to  the  United 
States  for  seven  million  two  hundred 
Uiousand  dollars.  The  formal  transfer 
was  made  on  October  9.  The  new  ter- 
ritory was  named  Alaska.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  its  coast-line  is  greater  than 
the  combined  lines  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

1870.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  announcing  that 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  ratified  by  all  the  States. 
This  ended  the  task  of  reoonstraction, 
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and  all  the  Southern  States  were  admitted 
to  representation  in  Congress. 

x883.  The  steamboat  Golden  City,  on 
its  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati, 
took  fire  near  Memphis.  It  was  headed 
for  the  wharf  and  moored,  but  the  line 
parted  and  the  flood  swept  away  ^e  boat, 
then  a  mass  of  flames.  Of  one  hundred 
persons  on  board,  about  thirty-fiye, 
mostly  women  and  children,  were  Immed 
or  drowned.  The  second  engineer  re- 
mained at  his  post  till  cut  off  fi^m  escape 
by  the  flames. 

X883.  A  serious  accident  took  place 
on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad, 
near  Mason's  Station,  Ohio.  Fifty-three 
lives  were  lost 

3£aroli  81* 

X827.  Beethoven,  the  celebrated  mu- 
sical composer,  died.  He  was  of  Dutch 
extraction,  and  was  born  at  Bonn,  Prus- 
sia, in  1770.  He  composed  many  in- 
strumental pieces  of  the  highest  order 
of  excellence,  and  the  favorite  opera  of 
"  Fidelio. "  He  became  deaf  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  grew  morose  and  unhappy 
from  the  loss  of  power  to  enjoy  music 

1841.  A  fire  broke  out  in  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  in  which  one  hundred 
houses  were  burned  before  it  could  be 
arrested. 


1850.  John  C.  Calhoun  died.  This 
distinguished  American  statesman  repre- 
sented South  Carolina  in  Congress  for 
many  years,  became  Secretary  of  War  in 
1817,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  in 
1824.  He  was  re-elected  in  1828,  in  the 
first  Jackson  administration,  but  resigned 
in  1882,  and  was  chosen  Senator  by  South 
Carolina.  He  became  a  leader  in  the 
nullification  excitement  of  that  year,  but 
was  overawed  by  Jackson's  threat  to 
arrest  him  as  a  traitor  if  any  Overt  act 
of  treason  should  be  committed.  He 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  1844,  and 
continued  in  public  service  till  his  death. 

1855.  Charlotte  Bronte  died.  This 
highly  popular  novelist  was  bom  in  1816, 
in  1846  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
company  with  her  sisteis,  and  in  1848 
published  her  celebrated  novel  of  "  Jane 
ISyre,"  which  had  a  highly  flattering  re- 
ception and  at  once  save  the  authoress  a 
lofty  standing  in  the  literary  world.  She 
wrote  several  other  novek,  of  superior 
literary  finish,  but  none  of  them  with  the 
force  and  originality  displayed  in  "  Jane 
Eyre." 

X865.  The  steam  transport  General 
Lyon  caught  fire  when  off  Cape  Hatteras, 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  There  were 
on  board  more  than  five  hundred  persons, 
nearly  all  of  whom  perished. 
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Ths  Penii  Matoal  life  Immranoe  Oompany  of  Philadelphia  leads  the  seven 
largest  Motnal  Ck>mpaiiieB  in  the  three  essential  elements  of  excellence,— yiz.. 
Strength,  shown  in  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities ;  Cheapness,  shown  in  ratio  of 
snrplos  earning  to  premiums  [in  1888  the  Penn's  ratio  was  83  per  cent ;  the 
next  highest  was  27  per  cent ;  the  lowest^  11  per  cent] ;  Care,  in  selection  of 
risks,  as  shown  in  low  mortality. 

Intobication  that  wb  all  wakt.— All  the  troubles  of  Spring  complaints 
can  be  relieved  quicker  by  Murdock's  Liquid  Food  than  by  all  other  preparations 
known,  as  it  will  make  blood  hster,  and  new  blood  will  cleanse  the  system  of 
disease.  Twelve  ounces  of  Liquid  Food  will  make  equal  to  eight  per  cent  in 
weight  and  strength  weekly. 

The  results  obtained  at  our  Free  Surgical  Hospital  for  Women — ^114  beds 
and  every  bed  free,  including  operations — confirm  our  claim,  as  there  have  been 
between  2000  and  8000  patients,  representing  90  distinct  classes  of  operations, 
with  only  22  deaths,  and  we  operate  every  week  in  the  year.  During  the  summer 
months  most  of  the  surgical  hospitals  for  women  in  the  United  States  are  closed, 
the  8urge(His  being  unwilling  to  operate  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality, 
but  by  the  use  of  Murdock's  Liquid  Food  and  Suppositories,  before  and  after  an 
operation,  we  build  up  the  patient  so  much  as  to  make  it  safe  to  operate,  and 
gives  a  rapid  recovery. 

The  women  who  have  been  operated  on  have  suffered  from  1  to  24  years, 
and  were  under  medical  treatment  most  of  the  time.  We  have  had  some  of  the 
severest  cases  known  in  surgery.  The  women  recover  their  health  and  strength 
and  are  restored  to  usefulness ;  all  gain  in  weight,  some  cases  45  pounds  in  16 
weeks,  25  pounds  in  6  weeks,  85  pounds  in  81  weeks,  this  one  had  five  operations. 

Our  patients  come  from  all  sections,  from  the  Provinces,  and  from  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  we  are  proud  to  refer  to,  as  many  of  them  had  been  treated 
or  rejected  by  other  hospitals,  and  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  not  only  the 
laigeet  but  the  best  equipped  surgical  hospital  in  the  United  States  for  women: 
In  Massachusetts  our  Liquid  Food  is  a  household  bottle ;  fbr  the  firiends  of  our 
patients  realize  that  it  must  do  as  much  for  their  fiunilies  in  need  of  local  treat- 
ment 

We  will  forward  our  Annual  Beports,  also  EBsays  read  on  our  Liquid  Food 
before  the  American  Medical  Association  and  British  Medical  Association,  etc, 
if  advised. 

Mothers,  if  your  baby  does  not  thrive,  never  change  its  food,  but  add  five 
or  more  drops  at  each  feeding  of  Murdochs  Liquid  Food,  and  its  lost  or  needed 
vitality  will  be  restored  in  less  than  thirty  days.  When  you  are  weaning  the 
baby  or  when  it  is  teething,  take  one  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  yourself  be- 
fore each  meal  and  on  retiring,  and  you  will  receive  as  much  benefit  as  the  baby. 
Mubdock's  Liqxtid  Food  Co.,  Boston. 
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Atholb  Brosb. — ^Athole  is  a  district  in  the  northeni  part  of  Pertbahire^ 
Scotland.  Broae  is  Scotch  for  "broth."  Athole  broee  ia  a  pottage  or  drink 
made  originally  in  Athole  hj  pouring  boiling  water  on  oatmeal  and  introducing 
a  few  condiments.  That  it  is  a  pleasant  compound  appears  from  Hood's  epigram : 

Ohumed  with  a  drink  whioh  Highlander!  oompOM^ 

A  Gennan  traTeller  ezohdmi  with  glee, 
"PotfUniend  1  sare,  if  dii  is  Athol  Brose, 

How  goot  der  Athol  Boetiy  moft  be  1" 

The  name  "  brose''  or  "brooee''  is  also  giyen  to  a  race  at  country  weddings 
who  shall  first  reach  the  brid^room's  house  on  r^nming  from  church,  the  prize 
being  a  smoking  bowl  of  spice  broth.  In  time  the  name  was  transferred  from 
the  prize  to  the  race  itself.  ' 

SciENTiFio  Skill  ik  PLiNO*MAKiKG.~The  last  twenty-five  years  even 
have  not  only  witnessed  a  complete  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
instrument,  but  have  given  us,  in  place  of  a  tinkling,  tinny  tone,  the  broad,  lus- 
cious, musical  quality  and  full  vibration  which  add  new  delight  to  the  charms 
of  piano-forte  composition.  The  advent  of  the  upright  and  its  growth  in  popular 
favor  have  also  marked  this  period.  The  American  upright,  like  the  American 
grand  and  square,  is  unique  and  approachable  by  foreign  makers  only  as  Ameri- 
can principles  are  recognized  and  adopted.  Our  manufacturers  can,  therefore, 
safely  claim  the  honor  of  leading  the  world  in  this  department  of  mechanical 
skill.  As  an  illustration  of  the  above  may  be  cited  the  house  of  0.  0.  Briggs  ft 
Co.,  No.  5  Appleton  Street^  Boston,  the  popularity  of  whose  instruments  is  due 
to  constant  application  of  scientific  principles  of  construction.  While  old 
notions  may  be  respected  so  long  as  they  are  of  value,  advancement  would  be 
retarded  by  excessive  conservatism.  The  Briggs  piano  has  been  praised  by 
many  competent  judges. — New  York  Tribune. 

Guess,  in  the  sense  of  "think"  or  "believe,"  as  in  the  phrase  " I  guess  the 
mail  has  arrived,"  etc.,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  gross  Americanism.  But, 
like  most  so-called  Americanisms,  it  is  simply  the  survival  of  an  old  English  use 
of  the  word,  which  was  formerly  in  excellent  repute,  as  may  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

"  Amylia  will  be  loT'd  as  I  mote  gheese." — S^enttr. 
**  Her  yellow  hair  wai  braided  in  a  treH 

Behind  her  back,  a  yarde  long,  I  guees." — Chaucer, 
"  Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  gness."^  Milion, 
**  If  thou  oanst  the  harder  reason  guess." — Pope, 
"A  poet  mnst  confess 
His  art,  like  physio,  but  a  happy  guess." — Dryden, 
**  She,  guessing  that  he  was  a  gardener." — Jolm  zz.  16,  WieikUffife  Trane* 
'*  Nobody,  I  guess,  will  think  it  too  mpoh." — Loeke, 
"  Guess  rightly  of  things  to  oome." — Raleigh, 

BucKWHEAT-OAKES  are  usually  supposed  to  be  a  New  England  invention,  and 
indeed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  American  visitors  to  Paris  have 
made  the  fortune  of  a  spicialiU  de  buckwheat-cakes.  But  in  very  fact  the  cakes  are 
of  French  origin,  and  those  who  like  them  may  eat  them  to-day  in  their  primi- 
tive simplicity  as  galetiee  de  Sarrann  at  almost  any  village  west  of  the  Seine  in 
Normandy. 
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Thb  6b8T  Blood  Pubifisb,  and  also  the  most  atfcractiYe  and  conTincing 
methods  of  adyertising  medicines  of  this  class,  originated  with  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer 
k  Go.    The  popolar  verdict  proves  the  saperiority  of  Ayer^  Sarsaparilla,  and 
niimeroas  imitations  of  the  means  of 
bringing  it  before  the  public  prove  that 
^  other  advertisers  know  a  good  thing  |  1 1 

when  they  see  it  -J!=JJ 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  been  the  great  bloodr 
purifier  of  the  world.  In  using  this 
medicine  people  find  they  get  the  worth 
of  their  inoney,  and  hence  its  wonderful 
popularity. 

"Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  in  this' locality  for 
restoring  to  healthy,  vigorous  action  the 
vital  organs  when  they  have  become 
weakened  or  exhausted.  I  have  used 
it  in  my  family  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially after  the  system  had  become 
depleted  from  malarial  attacks.  I  have 
advised  its  use  among  my  neighbors, 
and  it  has  always  proved  invaluable." — 
0.  0.  Hamilton,  Embcrsan,  Thxcu, 

"  One  year  ago  I  was  taken  ill  with 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  being  confined  to  my  house  six  months.  I  came  out 
of  the  sickness  very  much  debilitated,  with  no  appetite,  and  my  systen^  dis- 
ordered in  every  way.  I  commenced  using  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  and  b^;an  to 
improve  at  once,  gaining  in  strength  and  soon  recovering  my  usual  health.  I 
cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  well-known  medicine." — ^Mrs.  L.  A.  Stabk, 
Ncuhua,  N.H. 

"  There  is  no  remedy  that  gives  so  good  satis&ction  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
I  use  it  in  my  practice  whenever  I  need  an  alterative.  In  fact,  all  your  remedies 
are  first-class."— De.  Jas.  H.  Stone,  Thppan,  Ohio, 

**  Having  used  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  with  great  benefit,  for  the  cure  of  an 
inherited  afiection,  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  others  suffering  fiK)m  similar 
complaints."— S.  E.  Clarke,  Druggtst,  Medina,  N.  F. 

"  I  consider  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  an  excellent  remedy  and  would  like  it  to  be 
in  every  household."— L.  J.  Jenkins,  M.D.,  Tfan^,  Tmn, 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Ck>.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold 
by  Druggists.    Price,  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.    Worth  $5  a  bottle. 

Best  Cough  Cure,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  strengthens  the  vocal  organs, 
allays  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  prevents  the  inroads  of  consump- 
tion. In  every  stage  of  that  disease,  this  medicine  relieves  coughing  and  induces 
refreshing  rest.  Colds,  Coughs,  Croup,  and  Sore  Throat  are  always  benefited 
and,  in  most  cases,  promptly  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 
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Thb  black  oockade  (a  star-like  piece  of  black  leather,  usually  snrmoimted 
by  a  fiin)  which  is  often  seen  on  the  hats  of  liveried  servants  was  unknown  in 
Britain  until  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  was  then  introduced  by 
George  I.  from  his  Gtennan  dominions.  It  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  right 
to  use  it  belongs  to  naval  and  military  officers,  and  the  holders  of  some  offices 
of  dignity  under  the  crown,  such  as  privy  councillors,  officers  of  state,  supreme 
judges,  etc  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line,  as  the  privilege  is  one 
of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance.  Naval  cockades  have  no  £ui-ahaped 
appendage,  and  do  not  project  above  the  top  of  the  hat. 

Thb  Gleneral  Agents  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  are  to  be  found  at  all  impor^ 
tant  points  in  the  country,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic 
All  persons  contemplating  life  insurance  who  may  wish  an  intelligent  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  should  confer  with  the  nearest  agent  of  this  company. 

As  a  matter  of  economy  of  expenditure  and  safety  of  investment,  the  ad- 
vantages will  be  readily  apparent^  and  the  information  cheerfully  given  without 
regard  to  the  ultimate  decision. 

"  Okb  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."  This  is  an  ancient  Greek  proverb, 
and  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  in  this  form :  "  One  swallow  maketh  not  a  spring, 
nor  a  woodcock  a  winter."  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  lib.  i.)  In  Attica  the  children  were 
given  a  holiday  when  the  swallow  first  appeared.  Horace  connects  the  sephyre 
of  spring  with  the  arrival  of  the  swallow.  In  Italy  and  Spain  the  proverb  still 
runs,  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring."  But  in  more  northern  latitudes 
the  swallows  appear  later,  and  their  proverbial  literature  denies  that  a  single 
swallow  makes  a  nunmer.  In  Northbrooke's  "  Treatise  against  Dancing,"  1577, 
the  proverb  reads,  "  One  swallow  proveth  not  that  summer  is  near."  Shake- 
speare, in  *'  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  III.,  Scene  6,  says,  *'  The  swallow  follows  not 
the  summer  more  willing  than  we  your  lordship."  Dr.  Fowler  gives  the  15th 
of  April  as  swallows'  day. 

IirvESTMENT  life  insurance  is  attracting  a  veiy  large  share  of  attention  at 
this  time,  and  we  assume  because  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  men  may  in 
this  way  have  their  lives  insured  for  a  long  series  of,j:^ars,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  receive  all  they  have  paid  to  a  Company,  together  with  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  thereon.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  of  Philadelphia. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  results  of  this  form  of  insurance,  and  they  would  be 
surprising  if  they  were  not  true,  but  they  are  fiilly  vouched  by  the  statements  of 
the  policy-holders. 

"  Grass  widow"  was  originally  "  grace  WWow,"— that  is,  a  widow  by  grace 
or  courtesy,  not  in  &ct.  In  England  the  term  is  bestowed  on  an  unmarried 
mother  or  discarded  mistress.  In  this  country  it  means  either  a  divorced  wife  or 
one  separated  from  her  husband.  It  appears  to  have  first  come  into  general  use 
in  the  days  of  the  California  gold-fever  in  1S49,  and  did  not  then  carry  any 
reproach  with  it,  but  designated  the  adventurer's  wife  left  at  home  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  Probably  the  fact  that  she  often  had  "  to  pick  up  her  own  living," 
as  the  grazing  phrase  hath  it,  may  have  assisted  in  the  not  unnatural  corruption 
from  "grace"  to  "grass." 
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THE  WITJSTESS  OF  THE  SUN. 


I. 

WHAT  was  one  to  do  with  a  Y6un^  girl  who  sketched  ideal  heads 
on  her  slate  underneath  half-finished  sums  in  decimal  fractions^ 
who  altered  the  profiles  of  the  Roman  emperors  in  her  Italian  histoiy, 
and  who  frankly  declared  that  the  unexplained  draperies  above  the 
figures  in  the  Sistine  Madonna  reminded  her  disagreeably  of  the  parted 
curtains  in  a  eoupi4U  f  Miss  Matilda  Herbert  acknowledged  herself 
at  a  loss.  She  even  suggested^  on  occasions,  the  advisability  of  resigning 
her  position  as  governess  in  the  Demarini  household.  To  this,  however^ 
the  countess  would  never  so  much  as  give  ear.  Her  good  Herbert  was 
as  much  a  part  of  her  daily  life  as  her  warm  bath  or  her  mandarin 
onmge  before  breakfast  She  had  superintended  the  education  of  Ilva 
for  ten  years^  why  not  for  half  as  many  more  ?  Besides,  one  could 
easily  prevent  any  tampering  with  the  imperial  outlines  by  purchasing 
an  imulustrated  history;  and  as  for  the  presumptuous  criticisms  oi 
Baphael,  her  good  Herbeai  had  only  to  dose  her  ears  and  affect  deafness. 

When  Ilva  b^an  the  -ZEneid,  however,  it  was  even  more  painful. 
She  openly  ridiculea  the  &mous  hero,  and  not  only  laughed  but  drew 
him  to  scorn  on  that  ever-to-be-dreaded  slate,— yes,  pictured  him  in 
ghastly  white  outlines,  with  tears  twice  the  size  of  nis  noble  head 
coursing  down  entirely  to  the  wooden  frame  of  her  slate. 

''  He  is  always  crying,"  she  said.  ^'  Dio  mio  I  fancy  trying  to  make 
a  hero  of  a  man  who  is  always  as  damp  as  they  say  the  dimate  of 
England  is  I  He  cries  for  everything, — absolutely.  The  fires  of  love  ? 
Pouf  I  He  could  have  put  them  out  with  a  bucket  of  tears  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  He  a  hero  I  He  was  an  ass.  See,  here  are  his  ears. 
Look,  signorina,  I  make  his  ears  P  And  at  this  juncture  she  would 
hold  up  the  slate  with  another  libellous  representation  of  the  celebrated 
Greek. 

Ilva  was  at  ten  a  very  tall  child,  with  a  figure  which,  though  deli- 
oat^  was  supple  and  strong  as  steel.    Her  hair,  of  a  pale  silverish 
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gold,  suegestive  of  moonlight  through  amber,  grew  in  five  well-defined 
points  aM>ve  her  noble,  low  brow.  Her  skin  had  the  clear  whiteness 
of  almonds  which  have  been  soaked  in  water.  Her  eyes,  large  and 
lustrous,  were  the  tint  of  a  spring  rain-cloud, — that  indescribable  bluish 
gray- violet*  which  seems  to  make  blue  cold  by  contrast,  gray  harsh,  and 
violet  sentimental. 

Her  noee  and  mouth,  while  handsome,  were  too  large  for  her  face, 
at  present.  In  a  word,  with  some  very  lovely  points  she  was  plain, 
and  with  decided  grace  of  movement  she  was,  on  occasion,  awkward. 
Being  entirely  aware  of  these  disheartening  facts,  she  felt  them  the 
more  keenly,  perhaps,  as  her  little  friend  Natbali  Zanova  was  a  dainty 
piece  of  plump  perfection,  whose  nurse  was  stopped  many  times  a  day 
with  admiring  exclamations  and  inquiries :  ''Oh,  what  a  beautiful  little 
angel  I  What  hair  I  What  eyes !— like  a  fawn's.  One  could  see  the 
little  beauty  was  of  the  nobility/'  and  then  sometimes  in  an  aside, 
**  What  a  contrast  I  The  other  has  fine  hair  and  eyes,  to  be  sure,  but 
so  pale;  and  then  her  mouth  and  nose!  She  makes  a  capital  foil, 
however.  The  little  cherub's  mother  must  be  a  clever  woman."  Na- 
thali,  for  her  part,  was  as  conscious  of  her  charms  as  her  friend  was  of 
her  defects,  and  had  a  little  strut  which  she  assumed  upon  the  street  or 
in  the  public  gardens,  and  which  irritated  Ilva  to  a  limitless  d^ree. 
This  was,  of  course,  when  they  were  much  youngs.  Nathali  was  now 
twelve,  and  Ilva  ten. 

She  was  not  so  intimate  with  Nathali  as  of  yore,  finding  her  too 
much  occupied  in  coveting  the  toilets  of  her  mother's  guests,  and 
rousing  upon  the  probable  ma^ficence  of  her  future  marriage,  which 
she  frankly  avowed  she  hopea  would  take  place  almost  immediately 
after  her  dibuL  Ilva  did  not  care  for  toilets,  and  had  startlingly  pre- 
cocious ideas  concerning  love  and  matrimony.  On  the  eve  of  her 
tenth  birthday  she  had  b^un  a  romance  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Married  love  is  like  champagne  with  the  sparkles  out."  Thi» 
sentence  the  good  and  indefatigable  Herbert  haa  found  and  at  once 
torn  up ;  but,  as  Ilva  said,  with  an  expressive  little  grin  which  showed 
both  rows  of  sharp  little  teeth,  ''  No  matter  I  It  is  written  in  my 
brain.  You  cannot  tear  my  brain  up  and  put  it  in  your  waste-basket^ 
Herbert    That  is  all." 

She  was  very  moderate  in  her  ambitions.  She  only  desired  to 
become  a  painter  more  great  than  Sanzio,  a  poet  more  original  than 
I>ante,  and  a  novelist  more  striking  than  Alessandro  Manzoni. 

The  countess,  who  was  perhaps  fonder  of  her  peace  than  of  the  De- 
marini  jewels,  did  not  occupy  herself  much  witn  the  afiairs  of  her 
little  daughter,  beyond  seeing  that  she  had  plenty  of  clothes  and  sdiool- 
books,  and  taking  her  sometimes  to  drive  in  her  victoria. 

Ilva  decidedly  preferred  walking  alone  to  driving  with  her  mother. 
At  the  back  of  the  Villa  Demarini  there  rose  abruptly  a  steep  hill, 
in  whose  side  were  set  rough  stone  steps,  which  led  to  a  level  space  on 
top,  crowned  with  olive-trees  and  ilex  and  the  ruins  of  a  little  marble 
temple.  There  was  also  a  marble  seat,  with  some  Latin  words  curving 
about  its  weather-beaten  back.  There  weare  numberless  grasshoppers 
and  lizards,  and  a  rose-tree  which  was  in  full  bloom,  its  red  petals 
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resting  upon  the  broken  limbs  of  a  fallen  wood>god  below,  like  drops 
of  fragrant  blood.  Still  farther  up  there  were  pines.  The  hill-side 
was  tawny  and  resinous  with  the  withered  needles.  The  living  leaves 
above  seemed  ever  moumine  their  dead  comrades  below;  all  night 
and  all  day  they  sighed  ceaselessly.  Then  there  were  always  orioles  in 
the  great  oleanders,  so  tame  that  they  would  l)eck  crumbs  from  the 
girl's  hands  and  even  from  the  top  of  her  bright  head.  There  could 
be  nothing  more  delightful,  II va  thought,  than  to  lie  at  one's  ease 
along  that  old  marble  seat,  with  one's  locked  hands  for  a  pillow,  and 
watcm  the  restless  blue  of  the  sea  between  the  serpent-like  stems  of  the 
old  olive-trees.  Their  leaves  had  the  dusty  silver  of  a  moth's  wing, 
even  in  the  brightest  sunlight,  and  their  gentle  clapper  reminded  this 
somewhat  fantastic  child  of  a  subdued  accompaniment  of  castanets  to 
which  the  sunlight  danced.  One  could  see  so  fer,  too,  on  every  side. 
There  lay  the  village  to  the  right,  its  white  walls  and  houses  glittering 
in  the  garish  light,  like  the  foam-cap  of  that  great  green  wave  oi 
verdure  which  rolled  all  the  way  from  the  foot  of  the  distant  mountains. 
Then  to  the  left  the  pretty  huddling  of  another  little  village,  farther 
away,  among  its  palms  and  olives  and  pomegranates  and  almond-trees, 
and  the  white  gleam  of  the  broad  road,  and  the  dashes  of  color  in  the 
skirts  of  the  peasant-women  who  moved  along  it  to  and  from  the 
village,  some  with  great  panniers  of  lemons  and  oranges  upon  their 
shoulders,  some  driving  or  riding  the  shag-eared  little  donkeys  that 
ambled  placidly  beneath  similar  burdens.  From  this  delectable  emi- 
nence they  were  only  blurs  of  pale  and  ruddy  gold  to  Ilva,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  sea  was  only  a  vast  twinkle,  as  vividly  blue  as  the  wet 
wing  of  a  bird  that  flies  through  a  sunbeam  while  one  looks.  There 
were  no  waves,  only  that  endless,  tireless  dance  of  azure  light  which 
reminded  the  girl  of  the  breath-broken  light  of  the  sapphires  which 
she  was  sometimes  allowed  to  clasp  about  her  mother's  throat  on  grand 
occasions.  Yes,  that  was  just  the  way  they  shimmered.  How  if  one 
were  a  giantess  and  had  a  giant  lover  to  whom  one  might  say,  "  No, 
never  wul  I  be  thy  wife  uutil  thou  hast  hardened  that  sea  there  into  a 
sapphire  pendant,  for  which  thou  must  also  twist  me  a  great  rope  of 
golaen  stars  and  of  sunbeams.  Yes,  and  when  thou  hast  completed 
that,  I  will  have  thee  drag  down  the  canopy  of  heaven  to  make  me  a 
robe,  and  I  will  have  also  the  sun  for  a  clasp  to  my  girdle,  and  the  Milky 
Way  for  a  veil,  and  I  will  have — ^yes,  I  will  have — I  will  have '' 

II. 

But  here  she  had  been  interrupted  in  her  soliloquy.  She  knew 
who  he  was  the  moment  she  looked  up.  She  had  seen  his  photograph 
the  afternoon  before,  when  she  had  been  allowed  to  come  in  for  dessert 
at  luncheon  and  the  people  at  table  had  been  discussing  him.  He  was 
the  young  Russian  who  had  just  written  a  terrible  novel,  for  which  he 
was  to  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  but,  owing  to  some  poweiful  influ- 
ence, the  Czar  had  merely  banished  him  instead.  She  had  wished  then 
with  all  her  heart  to  see  him  and  speak  with  him.  She  thought  perhaps 
that  he  would  listen  to  some  of  her  manuscripts  and  have  a  sympathy 
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for  her.  She  too  was  going  to  be  a  great  novelist  Perhaps  she  might 
even  be  banished  from  Italy  some  day.  She  had  been  extremely  angry 
when  her  mother  told  her  that  she  oould  not  possibly  allow  her  to  l>e 
at  luncheon  again  to-day.  Uva's  anger  was  of  the  steely,  white-hot 
kind  that  always  bums  one's  self  fiur  more  than  one's  adversary.  She 
had  come  to  her  olive^hidden  retreat  as  usual,  and  had  brought  with 
her  some  sheets  of  note-paper,  upon  which  she  had  written  again,  in 
large,  determined  letters,  '^Married  love  \b  like  champagne  with  the 
sparkles  out"  How  that  would  have  impressed  the  young  Russian, — 
that  sentence  which  she  felt  to  be  masterly  I  She  was  sure  no  one 
would  have  suspected  that  a  little  ^irl  of  ten  had  originated  it  And 
in  his  photograph  he  had  such  kmd,  deep  eyes,  and  such  a  gentle, 
high-arched  mouth.  She  was  sure  that  he  would  have  encouraged  her 
and  felt  for  her.  And  then  to  be  denied  all  these  delightful  possibilities 
merely  because  she  was  yet  in  short  frocks  and  wore  her  hair  in  a  hideous 

Jiueue  I  She  had  torn  the  thick  bands  apart,  in  a  kind  of  impotent 
renzy,  as  this  thought  had  come  to  her,  and  was  lying  back  among 
their  riotous  splendor,  when  the  voice  had  interrupted  her. 

Nadrovine  thought  her  asleep  until  her  murmured  soliloquy  caught 
his  ear,  and  he  listened  in  silence  until  she  hesitated ;  then  he  inter- 
rupted her  with  these  words : 

^^And  what  wilt  thou  have  next,  little  Titaness?  Possibly  the 
keys  of  paradise  to  hang  up  in  thy  drawing-room  under  a  knot  of 
scarlet  ribbon.     Or  is  blue  thy  color?" 

^^  I  do  not  know  quite  what  you  mean,  signer,"  she  replied,  sitting 
erect,  and  gathering  back  her  unbound  hair  with  both  hands.  *'  I  am 
sorry  you  heard  me  saying  such  silly  things.  You  will  think  me  very 
foolish." 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  was  anything  very  silly  in  your  words," 
said  Nadrovine,  kindly.  ^^  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  thought  them  very 
pretty.    Are  all  your  ideas  as  big  as  those?" 

''They  are  not  small,"  she  admitted,  with  some  reserve,  and  a 
hauehtiness  which  he  thought  very  appropriate  to  her  pale  and  sternly- 
cut  Tittle  features. 

''You  are  one  of  Madame  Demarini's  daughters,  are  you  not?" 
he  then  asked,  following  out  his  own  train  of  thought  rather  than 
trying  to  sustain  the  thread  of  their  conversation. 

She  looked  at  him  calmly.  "Yes,  I  am  Uva,"  she  replied. 
"Please  don't  mention  having  found  me  up  here.  Nathali's  nurse 
would  be  sure  to  think  it  a  good  place  for  her  to  play  in.  Nathali  is 
my  friend, — or  used  to  be." 

"You  like,  then,  to  be  alone?"  said  Nadrovine,  who  was  still 
standing.  He  chinked  some  bright  pebbles  which  he  had  boyishly 
transferred  from  the  beach  to  his  pocket,  as  he  looked  down  at  her 
gravely.  He  thought  the  pale,  unchildish  face,  with  its  oriflamme  of 
vivid  hair,  singularly  interesting  and  attractive.  "You  like  to  be 
alone?    Is  that  it  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  never  alone  except  when 
I  am  up  here.  No  one  ever  comes  here  but  me,  the  steps  are  so  steep, 
and  there  is  always  so  much  wind.     It  is  not  cold,  though ;  it  is  never 
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oold  here;  and  if  one  wants  to  writey  one  has  only  to  make  paper-weights 
of  hits  of  stone.  That  statne's  three  fingers  and  heel  nutke  cf^ital 
ones,  and  the  bench  is  deliehtfiil  for  a  table.'' 

'^  Ah,  yon  write?''  said  Nadrovine,  amosed,  but  not  allowing  any 
sign  of  it  to  escape  him.  He  had  known  several  little  girls  who  wrote, 
ami  he  was  always  very  ready  indeed  to  read  their  manuscripts.  '^  May 
I  sit  there  by  yon?"  he  said  now;  '^  and  will  you  show  me  some  stories^ 
if  you  have  them  up  here  with  you?" 

The  swift  rush  of  color  to  her  pale  ftce  made  her  radiant  for  a 
moment.  It  was  as  rosy  and  as  sudd^i  a  transformation  as  that  in  a 
pantomime.  Nadrovine  saw  in  that  moment  that  she  would  probably 
grow  up  to  be  very  beautiful.  He  was  banning  to  wonder  what  she 
would  read  to  him  from  her  little  blotted  roll  of  manuscript.  They 
were  always  blotted,  he  remembered,  and  always  in  a  rolL  But,  lo  I  on 
the  bit  of  paper  she  slipped  into  his  hands  was  only  one  sentence,  un- 
blotted  ana  hea\ily  legible :  ^'  Married  love  is  like  diampa^ie  with  the 
sparkles  out"  Me  rc^  it  once,  once  again,  and  then  looked  at  the  little 
authoress  somewhat  curiously. 

^'  What  is  this,  doushka  ?"  he  asked.  '^  The  title,  or  a  sentiment 
that  you  are  going  to  enlarge  upon?  And  where  did  you  ever  get  hold 
of  it?" 

Then  said  Ilva,  proudly, — 

^^  It  is  mine.    It  is  not  a  titie.    I  wrote  it." 

*^  Wrote  it  ?  C!ompoeed  it  ?"  echoed  Nadrovine,  lookine  as  astoimded 
as  her  expectation  had  pictured  him.  Th^,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  ^*  How  old  are  you,  littie  one?" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  caught  back  another  wisp  of  hair  which 
the  wind  had  blown  loose  again.  ^^I  am  ten, — ten  one  week  ago," 
she  answered.  She  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  he  would  say  next, 
and  moved  unconsdously  a  littie  nearer  to  him  along  the  old  marble 
seat.  Then  this  celebrated  and  banished  young  Russian  did  a  rather 
strange  thing :  Ilva,  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  wondered  how  she  could 
have  allowed  it.  He  put  a  gentie  and  at  the  same  time  stroi^  arm 
about  her  slender  shoulders  and  drew  her  to  his  side,  still  holding  the 
sheet  of  paper  in  his  other  hand. 

"  Doushka,"  he  said, "  I  have  a  littie  cousin  whom  I  love  very  mudu 
She  is  just  a  year  older  than  you.  She  too  wishes  to  write,  and  some 
day  I  think  she  will  do  so  to  her  heart's  content.  I  say  to  you  jiust 
what  I  would  say  to  her.  Tear  up  these  words,  and  try  to  forget  them. 
Also,  never  write  of  what  you  cannot,  in  some  sort  at  least,  comprdiend. 
Softly,  now.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  IXni't  pull  awav.  It  is  a 
very  dever  sentence, — cleverer,  perhaps,  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  It 
might  have  been  written  by  one  three  times  your  age.  Still,  it  is  an 
unpleasant  sort  of  sentence,  toa  Let  me  see.  How  can  I  best  explain 
to  you?  Well,  then,  for  instance,  suppose  you  had  said,  'Married 
love  is  like  champagne,  unpalatable  and  flat  when  one  allows  the  cork 
of  sympathv  to  become  shrivell^.'  That  isn't  perhaps  as  clear,  but 
it  is  more  hopeful.  If  you  ever  write,  doushka, — and  I  trust  you 
will, — ^pray,  above  all  things,  let  your  books  be  hopeful.  Do  not  write 
80  that  when  one  reads  one  will  say, '  Ah,  well,  in  all  probability  I  too 
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will  be  diasged  down  into  just  such  a  quagmire.  What  is  the  use  of 
struggliugr  No,  make  your  stories,  even  those  that  may  be  nd,  so 
full  of  hope  that  one,  having  read  them,  will  leap  up,  saying,  '  No 
matter  if  things  are  sad,  there  is  brightness  in  all.  i  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  try  to  be  happy  like  Carlo,  or  Bettina,'  or  one  of  the 
charming  people  you  are  sure  to  write  of.  There,  that  is  a  neat  little 
sermon,  and  you  furnished  the  text'' 

Ilva  knit  her  brows,  but  was  not  exactly  offended.  '^I  do  not 
quite  understand  why  you  do  not  like  my  sentence,  but  I  hope  you  do 
not  think  it  wicked.  I  only  meant  it  to  be  true.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
like  that  I  will  do  as  you  say,  however :  I  will  tear  it  up.''  She 
stripped  the  sheet  of  paper,  as  she  spoke,  into  several  little  ribbons,  and 
then  tore  these  across  once  or  twice.  ^^  There,"  she  ended,  slipping 
them  into  his  hand  with  a  gesture  which  was  both  impulsive  and  im- 
perioua     '^  Keep  it  to  remind  you  that  I  promise  to  do  as  you  say." 

^'  Indeed  I  will,"  said  the  voung  Russian,  heartily.  He  took  the 
slender,  strong  little  hand  and  kis^  it  lightly.  ^^  Ifou  are  to  write 
only  what  is  brave  and  hopeful,"  he  said,  as  if  speaking  to  the  long 
fingers  which  lay  upon  his  palm ;  and  they  tightened  slightly  in  an- 
swer. 

Then  he  stooped  and  lifted  a  book  from  the  sunburnt  grass.  He 
had  at  first  thought  it  a  pretty  box  of  some  sort,  for  its  cover  was  of 
old  Dutch  silver-work,  with  the  Demarini  crest  set  in  opals, — altc^ether 
a  very  superb  and  inappropriate  volume  to  share  the  siesta  of  a  little 
girl  who  wore  a  rumpled  brown  holland  frock  and  lay  on  her  back  in 
the  sunshine  as  regaitllessly  placid  as  the  lizard  that  basked  near  by. 
He  held  it  on  his  left  hand  and  opened  it .  It  was  a  volume  of  Ariosto's 
unabridged  poems. 

**  And  have  you  read  thb,  doushka?"  he  asked,  b^inning  to  fed 
more  puzzled  and  amused  and  a  little  horrified.  She  leaned  over  and 
gravely  turned  one  or  two  leaves  with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

"i  it  not  lovely?"  she  said.  "Yes,  I  have  just  b^un  it  to-day. 
I  was  trying  to  make  some  poetry  myself  when  you  came." 

"And  could  you  not?"  said  Nadrovine,  still  smiling  rather  dubi- 
ously. 

"  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  talent,"  she  rq)lied,  with  some 
sadness.  "  The  rhymes  are  like  so  many  gnaJts  boz-buz-buzzing,  when 
I  only  want  to  fix  my  ideas.    Do  you  ever  write  poetry,  signer  ?" 

Nadrovine  said  no,  that  he  did  not  Suddenly  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  drew  her  down  beside  him  again.  "  No,  I  do  not  write  poetry," 
he  repeated.  "  But  I  can  tell  charming  fisury-tales.  Do  you  care  for 
fairy-tales?" 

"  Oh  I  so  much  I"  exclaimed  Ilva. 

"  Then,"  said  Nadrovine, "  I  will  tell  you  one.  Here  it  is.  There 
was  once  a  little  princess ^" 

"  Do  not  make  it  commonplace,"  interrupted  Ilva,  with  one  of  her 
frowns.  "I  wish  you  had  said  a  little  peasanlrgirl ;  all  fiiiry-tales 
have  princesses.     But  no  matter." 

Nadrovine  laughed,  showing  teeth  which  were  splendidly  white  smd 
rogular.     "  My  story  will  disappoint  you,  I  fear,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
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these  rapid  iuterpellations ;  ^'  but^  sinoe  my  heroine  was  a  princess  at 
first^  she  most  remain  one  now.  She  had  not  a  very  commonplaoe 
name^  at  all  events :  they  called  her  Liott  She  also  had  the  most  un- 
commonplace  dwelling  conceivable^  for  she  lived  in  a  palace  of  ice^ 
which  was  fiur  more  beautiful  than  anything  which  you  or  I  ever 
saw.  She  had  the  most  charming  dresses  and  jewels,  and  every  toy 
that  one  can  imagine,  but  her  chief  delight  was  in  her  gardens.  There 
grew  thousands  of  flowers,  from  great  rod  roses  like  these  overhead,  to 
the  little  wild  flowers  that  all  children  love.^' 

'^  Ah,  yes,  that  is  very  natural,'^  put  in  the  Signorina  Demarini. 
"  I  like  those  much  better  than  any  others  myself 

"And  1,^'  said  Nadrovine,  seriously.  "One  day,  then,  Princess 
Liott  was  in  her  garden,  which  was  separated  from  the  fields  beyond 
by  a  high  hedge,  and,  peeping  through  the  hedge,  she  saw  the  most 
goi^geous  blossoms  in  all  the  world.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  such 
beautiful  flowers,  not  even  when  she  lay  awake  at  night  and  pressed 
her  fingers  on  her  eyelids  to  see  the  splendid  lilac  and  gold  and  green 
wreaths  that  grew  and  &ded  and  paled  and  sparkled  again.'' 

^  "  Yes,  are  they  not  beautiful  ?"  asked  Ilva,  becoming  absorbed  in 
this  not  at  all  commonplace  fairy-tale.  "  You  have  so  many  touches 
of  nature :  that  is  what  makes  your  books  famous,  I  suppose." 

Nadrovine  went  on  without  replying : 

"  The  flowers  that  Princess  Liott  saw  were  much  more  lovely,  and 
she  would  have  squeezed  through  the  hedge  after  them,  had  not  the 
governess  caught  her  arm.  'My  princess,  said  she,  Mo  not  touch 
those  flowers :  they  are  poisonous,  in  spite  of  their  beautiful  colors, 
and  will  forever  stain  your  little  white  hands.'  But  the  princess  was 
haughty  and  would  not  be  controlled.  She  broke  fix>m  her  governess 
into  the  lovely  field,  and  gathered  the  jewel-like  blossoms  right  and 
left,  until  she  was  tired  with  stooping ;  then  she  ran  back  in  triumph 
to  show  her  governess  how%illy  her  warning  had  been ;  but  later,  when 
her  governess  took  the  great  nos^ay  from  Liott's  hands,  they  were  all 
seamed  and  blackened,  as  though  they  had  been  burned,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  fumes  had  risen  from  the  red  and  yellow  bells  and  had 
blackened  poor  Princess  Liott's  fair  skin  and  dimmed  her  lovely  eyes." 

"  Was  she  never  pretty  again  ?"  said  Ilva,  slowly. 

"She  was  never  quite  white  again,"  said  Nadrovine;  "and  she 
always  sat  with  her  hands  folded  palms  downward  in  her  lap :  so  I 
suppose  the  ugly  stains  and  seams  never  went  quite  away." 

"  That  is  a  very  sad  story,"  said  Ilva,  still  slowly. 

"  Doushka,"  said  Nadrovine,  "  books  are  sometimes  more  poisonous 
than  flowers.  You  see,  my  story  is  commonplace  after  all :  it  has  a 
moral." 

She  kept  her  bright,  direct  glance  on  him,  still  turning  slowly  the 
leaves  of  the  book  which  rested  on  his  knee. 

"  Is  this  a  bad  book  ?"  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  is  not  good  for  jrou  to  read,  little  one." 

She  suddenly  lifted  it  fix>m  his  knee.  He  thought  she  was  going  to 
walk  proudly  off  with  her  rightful  property,  but  instead  she  turned 
with  a  beautiful,  impulsive  straightening  of  both  arms  towards  him. 
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''  Take  it,''  she  said.  '*  I  give  it  to  yoa.  Keep  it,  and  rememb^ 
that  I  have  promised  yon.'' 

Nadrovine  was  silent  a  moment^  and  then  drew  the  child  to  him« 

"  This  is  far  too  valuable  a  book  for  yoa  to  give  away  nnpermitted/' 
he  saidy  gently ;  *^  but  your  promise,  which  is  many  times  more  valua- 
ble, I  take  and  keep/' 

She  fix>wned  a  little,  and  the  gold  lights  grew  in  her  dark  eyes. 

*'  I  bid  you  take  it,"  she  said.  '^  It  is  mine :  no  one  else  has  a  right 
to  it :  my  grandmother  left  it  to  me  in  her  will  when  I  was— oh  I  a 
mere  speck — a  baby.    Here ;  that  is  my  name.     Yon  see?    Take  it." 

Nadrovine  was  extremely  touched. 

^^  Doushka,"  he  said,  and  as  he  spoke  he  put  a  shapely  brown  hand 
on  her  blowing  hair,  "  I  cannot  take  your  beautiful  book  for  my  very 
own.  but  I  will  keep  it  gladly  until  you  wish  for  it  again." 

ohe  said  nothing  in  answer,  and,  stooping  towards  her,  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"You  are  very  good  to  me,"  she  said,  in  a  stifled  voice.  *'You 
seem  to  care.  Why  do  you  ?  No  one  else  does.  I  might  read  every 
book  in  the  house  if  I  chose.  Nathali  is  watched  over  and  cared  for. 
She  is  so  beautiful.     Have  you  seen  her  ?    But  I — I  am  ugly  I" 

And  she  turned  and  rushed  away  from  him  down  the  rough,  ir- 
r^ular  steps,  sobbing  as  she  went,  and  leaving  a  very  perplex^  and 
astounded  young  Russian  novelist  behind  her. 

She  did  not  see  him  again  until  she  was  seventeen. 

ni. 

This  little  episode  with  Nadrovine  had  a  distinct  effect  upon  the 

girl's  character.  There  were  many  things  every  day  that  she  denied 
erself,  in  thinking  that  he  would  not  have  approved  them.  She 
seemed  to  herself  to  have  become  the  Princess  Liott  of  his  little  alle- 
gory, and  was  venr  bent  on  keeping  her  hands  dean  at  least,  since  they 
could  not  be  small  and  white  like  Nathali's.  She  no  longer  drove  the 
dusty  toads  fix)m  under  the  big  aloes,  into  ihe  little  pool  on  the  east 
terrace.  She  tried  not  to  say  insolent  things  to  the  very  exasperating 
Herbert.  She  bore  like  a  Stoic  such  lies  as  Nathali  saw  fit  to  tell  of 
her  from  time  to  time,  and  she  abandoned  her  alterations  in  the  profiles 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  order  that  she  might  give  her  undivided 
attention  to  the  reproduction  of  Nadrovine's  sharply-cut  features.  He 
became  to  her  a  sort  of  embodied  conscience,  and  she  fell  into  one  of 
those  pure  and  romantic  idolatries  of  which  only  an  innocent  girl  is 
capable.'  She  heard  of  him  very  often.  Sometimes  her  fiither  and 
mother  would  discuss  his  career  and  personality.  Sometimes  the  raests 
at  the  villa  would  do  so.  Sometimes  she  would  herself  see  artiSes  in 
the  different  papers  concerning  him.  He  was  founder  of  a  new  sdiool^ 
they  said,  one  which  did  not  pluck  the  wings  from  ideals  and  leave 
them  to  crawl,  but  which  nointed  out  a  possiUe  butterfly  in  every  ugly, 
realistic  grub  which  nibbled  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  The  child  care- 
fully cut  out  such  articles  and  put  them  away  in  a  little  enamelled  box 
which  had  once  held  bon-bons.    This  box  had  a  lock  and  hej,  and  she 
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wore  the  key  about  her  throat  on  a  bit  of  ribbon.    As  his  profile 
dominated  all  her  sketdies^  so  what  she  fancied  to  be  his  character  was 

fiven  to  every  hero  in  her  fimtastic  stories.  As  the  years  went  by, 
owever,  his  wraith  became  paler  and  more  transparent,  until,  instead  of 
coloring  circumstances,  as  it  were,  the  vivid  hues  of  surrounding  feicta 
became  more  and  more  apparent  through  its  dwindling  mist. 

When  Ilva  was  seventeen,  she  told  herself  that  she  had  been  ridicu- 
lously sentimental,  and  that  this  Nadrovine  whom  she  had  adored  so 
long  would  be  the  first  to  smile  at  her  for  a  romantic  little  school-girl. 
She  still  kept  the  newspaper  cuttings  which  spoke  of  him,  however,  but 
she  took  the  key  fix>m  about  her  neck  and  put  it  in  her  writing-desk. 

She  often  thought  of  the  hour  when  she  and  Nadrovine  would  meet 
again,  and  whether  he  had  kept  the  silver  book,  as  he  had  promised, 
aU  these  years.    She  wondered,  in  fiict,  if  he  remembered  her. 

One  day  the  countess  said,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  terrace  late 
in  the  afternoon, — 

^^By  the  way,  Ilva,  Nadrovine,  the  great  writer,  comes  here  this 
evening  to  dine.  Your  father  brings  him.  It  is  only  a  fiimily  dinner ; 
and,  as  there  is  such  an  awkward  number,  I  am  going  to  permit  you  to 
dine  with  us.*' 

^^  I  shall  like  it  very  much.  You  are  very  kind,  mamma,''  said  the 
girL  Her  heart  beat  a  good  deal,  and  she  felt  that  the  color  had  risen 
to  her  cheeks.  It  was  so  strange  to  think  that  she  was  to  see  him  after 
all  these  years,  and  so  very  pleasant  to  think  how  different  he  would 
find  her,  in  appearance  at  least,  from  what  she  had  been  at  their  last 
interview. 

She  was  very  careful  with  her  toilet  that  evening,  plaiting  and 
replaiting,  herself,  the  luxurious  swaths  of  her  hair,  until  they  were 
as  lustrous  as  so  many  twisted  flames,  pinning  the  knot  of  tea-roses 
which  she  was  to  wear  in  five  different  places  on  her  corsage,  and 
stoppine  at  the  last  moment  while  her  maid  sewed  new  rosettes  on  a 
pair  of  bronze  shoes  which  she  particularly  fancied. 

"  Ah,"  said  Nadrovine  to  himself,  when  she  entered  the  room,  "  she 
is  as  lovdy  as  I  thought  she  would  be.'' 

Her  childishly  simple  gown  of  white  gauze  was  cut  squarely  from 
her  long  and  supple  throat,  and  fawn-colored  gloves  came  up  nearly  to 
the  puffed  sleeves  which  surmounted  her  graceful  shoulders  like  some 
airy  order  of  epaulets.  There  was  a  gold-colored  ribbon  about  her 
waist,  and  a  knot  of  it  among  the  lace  at  her  breast.  The  tea-roses 
were  mingled  with  the  lace  and  ribbon. 

As  for  Nadroviue,  he  had  not  changed  in  the  least  He  was  now 
twenty-nine,  but  his  light-brown  curls  were  as  free  from  anv  tinge  of 
gray  as  they  had  been  seven  years  ago,  and  he  carried  himself  with  as 
virile  a  grace.  When  he  smiled  on  speakiue  to  her  for  the  first  time, 
she  saw  that  his  teeth  were  as  brilliantly  r^^lar  as  ever  and  his  mouth 
as  handsome.  He  had  the  thin  curled  Hps  which,  when  not  cruel, 
are  so  beautiful.  Ilva  thought  of  numberless  things  which  she  would 
like  to  sav  to  him.  She  wondered,  should  they  chance  to  be  thrown 
together  for  a  few  moments,  what  he  would  first  say  to  her.  After 
dinner  they  went  out  on  the  terrace  and  had  cigarettes  and  coffee  and 
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liqueurs.  There  was  muoh  soft  moonlight  through  a  silver  fleeoe  of 
clouds.  It  made  transparent  the  tender  leaves  of  a  young  grape-vine 
near  which  the  pil  sai^  and  threw  delicate  moving  shadows  over  her 
white  gown  ana  arms.  She  had  wound  some  thin  white  stuff  about 
her  h^  and  shoulders,  and  the  golden  ribbons  at  her  waist  and 
bosom  reminded  him  of  stray  sunbeams.  Some  people  had  just  called 
informally,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  in  a  great  bamboo  chair  near 
her,  while  they  were  making  their  greetings. 

"  You  have  never  asked  for  the  sQ ver  bwk,"  was  what  he  said  to  her ; 
and  she  replied,  not  lightly  as  she  had  meant  to,  but  very  seriously, — 

"  And  I  never  will.'' 

*' What!  you  will  never  read  Arioeto?''  said  Nadrovine,  smiling. 
'^  I  find  him  a  charming  poet'' 

This  was  not  quite  what  Ilva  had  expected.  She  returned  his 
smile  with  a  rather  hauriity  look. 

^^  I  dare  say  I  should  find  him  charmine  also,"  she  replied^  af);er 
perhaps  a  second's  pause.     ^^  It  is  merely  a  whim." 

^^So,  then,  you  have  whims,  like  any  other  mortal,  signorina?" 
said  Nadrovine,  still  smiling.  ^^I  fancied  that  you  were  going  to 
develop  into  a  startlingly  original  young  lady,  from  the  glimpse  I  had 
of  your  childhood.  I  have  whims  myself.  They  are  very  disagreeable. 
Take  my  advice,  and  give  them  t5  me  to  keep  with  the  silver  book." 

Ilva  thought  him  impertinent.  She  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
Her  pretty,  childish  breast  swelled  angrily  under  its  knot  of  gold 
ribbons.  Is  anything  so  annoying  to  a  young  girl  as  to  be  taken  for 
exactly  the  age  that  she  is?  She  was  just  seventeen,  and  he  treated 
her  as  he  >yould  have  done  any  other  little  girl  of  seventeen.  She 
b^an  to  dislike  him.  She  b^an  to  find  disagreeable  the  lines  of  that 
sharp-cut  profile  which  she  had  so  often  drawn  on  slate  and  paper  and 
even  on  the  stiff  hem  of  her  white  petticoats.  He  was  apparently 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  during  the  silence  which  followed.  He 
leaned  his  head  back  against  the  olive-wood  trellis  that  supported  the 
grape-vine,  and  allowed  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette  to  escape  through 
his  handsome  nostrils.  He  was,  in  fact,  thinking  of  her, — gentle  and 
tender  thoughts,  sudi  as  some  men  will  give  young  girls  into  whose 
pure  minds  they  see  as  through  a  crystal  opening.  He  thought  her 
renunciation  of  Ariosto  as  lovely  as  it  was  childish,  and,  seeing  that 
she  was  offended,  regretted  having  teased  her.  He  turned  suddenly 
and  threw  away  his  ci^rette. 

"  Doushka,"  he  said, — how  well  she  remembered  the  tone  of  his 
voice  as  he  pronounced  the  odd  little  Russian  word ! — ^^  see,  do  not  be 
angry  with  me.  It  was  only  in  jest  that  I  spoke.  It  is  very  good 
and  lovely  of  you  to  have  kept  your  promise  all  these  years.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  send  you  back  your  silver  book  with  marks 
at  those  passages  which  I  think  you  would  enjoy.     Will  you  ?" 

The  feeling  of  personal  dislike  for  him  melted  away  with  these 
words,  but  the  annoyance  at  being  addressed  as  though  she  were  a  child 
increased,  if  possible. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  she  said,  a  trifle  stiffly. 

'^  Ah,  you  saia  that  to  me  once  before,"  replied  Nadrovine,  with  the 
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smile  which  she  was  beginning  to  watoh  for,  ^  but*  00  differently.  There 
were  tears  in  your  voice  as  well  as  in  your  eyes  then.  What  a  strange 
little  creature  you  were  P  he  went  on,  speaking  more  to  himself  than 
to  her.  ''  I  have  often  r^retted  that  I  did  not  see  more  of  you  as  a 
chad.'* 

"  Perhaps  you  would  have  had  more  r^rets  the  more  you  saw  of 
me,^  said  tne  girl,  slowly.  ^^  I  believe  that  I  was  a  very  disagreeable 
child.*' 

Nadrovine  made  a  light  gesture  of  dissent.  ^^  Oh,  we  should  have 
understood  each  other/'  he  said,  easily. 

^^Do  you  think  so?"  asked  Uva.  She  held  a  little  &n  of  amber 
with  gold  ribbons  between  her  eyes  and  the  moonlit  glare  of  the  sea. 
He  thought  that  the  moonlight  shining  tlirough  it  reproduced  the  tint 
of  her  hair  exactly.  She  could  not  make  out  his  expression,  for  the 
background  of  sparkling  water.  Nadrovine  caught  the  nettled  tone  in 
her  voice. 

"  Why  ?    Do  you  thmk  so  f '  he  said,  gently. 

"  Oh  I  I  ?  How  can  I  tell  f'  she  answered,  arranging  her  roses. 
'^  It  is  your  gift  to  guess  at  situations.  You  are  famous  for  it.  If 
you  say  so,  yes,  I  suppose  we  should  have  understood  each  other, — ^yes, 
assuredly/' 

^*  You  mean  that  we  do  not  understand  each  other  now,"  said  Na- 
drovine.   She  replied  by  another  question. 

''  Do  you  think  we  do  ?"  she  said ;  but,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
countess  approached  with  some  ^ests  who  wished  to  meet  Nadrovine, 
and  Ilva  spoke  no  more  alone  with  him  that  evening. 

She  went  to  her  room  feeling  a  good  deal  as  though  she  had  lifted 
a  charming  flower  to  her  fiioe  and  the  bee  within  had  stung  her.  She 
had  thought  so  often  of  this  meeting,  had  listened  so  many  times  to 
the  earnest,  beautiful  things  he  would  probably  say  to  her.  She  had 
even  committed  one  of  her  prettiest  poems  to  memory  in  order  that 
she  might  repeat  it  to  him  when  he  inquired  about  her  writings.  She 
remembered  with  a  fresh  feeling  of  irritated  disappointment  that  he 
had  not  asked  so  much  as  one  question  concerning  tnem.  Alto&rether, 
it  had  been  a  very  flat  and  uneventful  conversation.  He  had  only 
said  what  any  other  man  might  have  said  under  the  circumstances,  and 
she,  on  h^*  side,  had  only  been  rather  rude,  she  was  afraid. 

Nathali  Zanova  came  over  the  next  morning  full  of  the  celebrated 
Russian's  advent  in  the  neighborhood. 

^*  And  you  actually  sat  at  tlie  same  table  with  him  I"  said  she. 
^^  Dio  mio  I  that  I  had  been  inspired  to  ask  myself  to  dine  yesterday  I 
What  did  he  talk  of?  They  say  he  is  as  beautiful  as  a  Greek  eod. 
Is  he?" 

"Some  Greek  gods  are  very  ugly  5  don't  you  think  so?"  said  Dva, 
chillily.  "  There  is  one  in  the  Vatican  with  a  broken  nose  who  is  quite 
hideous.  Signer  Nadrovine  is  not  at  all  like  him.  I  don't  think  he 
is  like  any  01  them." 

"  Ebl>ene,  I  should  have  said  like  one's  dream  of  a  Greek  god," 
cried  Nathali.  "You  dear,  literal  girl!"  She  took  Dva  about  the 
waist  and  attempted  to  kiss  her. 
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^'Please  do  not,  Nathali/'  said  the  girl.  ^  You  know  I  do  not  like 
to  be  kissed/' 

"Yes,  by  me,**  said  Natliali,  good-homoredly ;  **and  yet  I  have 
very  pretty  upe.    Ebbene,  wait  until  you  have  a  lover/' 

<<  1  shall  never  kiss  any  man  but  my  husband/'  Ilva  replied,  with 
loftiness. 

"  Oh-h  I  so  there  is  going  to  be  a  husband,  then,  after  all,"  said 
Signorina  Zanova,  smiling  her  large-toothed  but  still  pretty  smile.  "  A 
month  ago  you  were  never  going  to  marry." 

"One  can  never  tell,"  answered  Ilva,  calmly,  notwithstanding, 
however,  she  blushed  rather  warmly.  Nathali  was  almost  as  exasper- 
ating on  occasions  as  the  good  Herbert  She  was  a  very  large-limbed 
woman,  not  so  tall  as  Ilva,  with  a  pale,  well-cut,  rather  voluptuous 
mouth,  which  was  eenerally  open  in  a  perpetual  air  of  wonder,  eyes 
whidi  were  too  wide  apart,  and  coarse,  beautifully  brown  hair,  cut 
abundantly  above  her  thick  eyebrows.  Her  figure,  although  well 
shaped,  was  too  compact  to  be  graceful.  One  always  felt  that  it  must 
be  with  a  sense  of  duty  accomplished  that  the  Signorina  Zanova  unbut- 
toned her  corsage  at  night  She  was  a  woman  who  became  herself 
extremely,  if  one  may  be  allowed  a  certain  liberty  of  expression, — 
that  is,  her  mind  harmonized  entirely  with  her  physiaue.  Had  she 
been  allowed  to  select  a  body  to  contain  her  soul,  one  felt  quite  certain 
that  her  present  shape  would  have  been  her  choice.  Her  big  limbs 
ended  in  the  tiny  hands  and  feet  which  are  the  ideal  of  beauty  with  so 
many  women  and  which  men  generally  fail  to  admire.  As  a  little  girl. 
Nathali  had  possessed  the  arms  of  a  well-stuffed  chair  and  the  legs  of 
a  piano.  As  a  young  lady,  voluminous  sleeves  and  draperies  only 
permitted  one  to  observe  hands  which  corresponded  to  the  little  tassels 
which  usually  finish  off  chair-arms  and  feet  not  much  larger  than  the 
casters  in  which  piano-legs  always  terminate.  She  was  nineteen,  and 
had  been  in  society  for  a  year,  and  was  always  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously reminding  Ilva  of  her  less  fbrtunate  position.  She  would 
rush  over  to  the  v  ilia  Demarini,  on  the  day  after  a  ball,  with  handfuls 
of  gay  yibbons  which  she  had  received  in  the  cotillon  and  which  she 
ostensibly  brought  for  the  collars  of  Ilva's  dogs.  Ilva,  for  her  part, 
was  quite  sure  that  Nathali  really  brought  them  to  show  what  a 
success  she  had  had  at  the  ball.  Nathalrs  purse  was  as  well  filled 
as  her  bodice,  which  may  perhaps  somewhat  account  for  the  brilliancy 
of  her  social  career,  and  sne  had  an  American  friend,  a  woman  even 
larger  and  more  exuberant  of  limb  than  herself,  who  taught  her  to 
emulate  the  little  Joseph  in  apparel  and  to  use  American  slang.  This 
being  sometimes  translated  into  Italian  was  a  very  astounding  thing 
to  hear. 

The  difference  in  the  feelings  gf  the  two  girls  for  each  other  may 
perhaps  be  concisely  explained  by  saying  that  the  ways  of  Ilva  wea- 
ried Nathali,  while  Nathali  herself  wearied  Ilva.  She  would  often 
escape,  when  she  saw  the  Zanova  coup^  approaching,  and  run  far  out  into 
the  great  orange-gardens  that  flanked  the  house,  wjmetimes  it  would  be 
her  Mite  to  be  intercepted  in  her  flight.  ToKlay  was  one  of  those  days ; 
and,  to  complete  matters,  Nathali  insisted  upon  talking  of  Nadrovine. 
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''My  dearest  child/'  she  now  proceeded  to  remark^  ''do  yoa  know 
they  say  that,  although  he  is  so  distingaished|  he  is  a  pmect  Doa 
Jaanr 

"  I  forbid  yoa  to  say  any  more/'  intermpted  lira,  in  a  tensely  quiet 
voice.  Her  eyes  had  those  golden  lights  which  flash  in  the  eyes  of 
some  angry  dogs,  and  which  with  her  always  meant  violent  emotion  of 
some  sort  She  went  and  threw  wide  the  Venetian  blinds  of  one  of  her 
windows.  "  Is  it  that  Mees  Sherlow  who  has  taught  you  such  conver- 
sation V^  she  continued,  leaning  against  the  window,  and  not  regarding 
Nathali,  whose  mouth  was  more  open  than  usual.  "  If  it  is  so,  do  not 
think  that  I  will  listen  to  it  ouch  talk  is  abominable,  disgusting, 
odious  to  me.  You  used  not  to  say  such  thin^,  Nathali.  It  is  like 
the  fairy-tale  where  the  toads  fell  out  of  the  girrs  mouth.  You  might 
as  well  come  and  pour  a  handful  of  mud  into  my  lap :  I  would  thank 
you  auite  as  much. 

mthali  turned  quite  pale. 

"  You  are  horrialy  rude,''  she  said.  She  took  off  her  heavy  rings 
and  tossed  them  in  her  two  hands  with  an  attempt  at  carelessness. 
"  There  is  nothing  so  odious  as  a  prude,"  she  remarked,  after  a  while. 

"Except  a  woman  who  repeats  unclean  stories  and  anecdotes," 
replied  Ilva,  coolly. 

"  I  do  not  repeat  unclean  anecdotes/'  said  Nathali,  sullenly.  She 
rose  and  put  on  her  rings  again,  and  took  up  her  sunshade,  which 
bristled  with  orange-  and  cherry-colored  ribbons.  "  It  is  nothing  to 
say  that  a  man  is  a  Don  Juan.  All  men  sow  their  wild  oats  nowa- 
days.   If  Nadrovine  were  not  a " 

"  Do  not  dare  to  say  it  a^in  I"  cried  Ilva,  springing  to  her  feet 
She  seized  the  back  of  a  chair  which  stood  between  them  and  held 
it  tightly  with  both  hands.  "  If  I  am  rude,"  she  said,  looking  steadily 
at  her  friend,  "  it  is  vou  who  make  me  so."   • 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  01  the  slightest  consequence,"  said  Signorina  Zanova, 
who  was  now  scarlet  as  the  bows  on  her  sunshade,  with  unmitigated 
rage.  "  If  I  had  known  you  were  already  enamoured  of  the  man,  I 
would  have  said  nothing  to  you.  Addio,  eara  mia;  a  better  temper  to 
you  soon,  and  a  sunny  wedding-day." 

She  flourished  her  parasol  with  the  air  of  one  who  offers  the  last 
insult  to  an  already  infuriated  foe,  and  left  the  room. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nadrovine  was  not  in  the  least  a  Don  Juan. 
It  was  no  especial  question  of  morality  with  him,  however.  He 
was  a  rather  cold,  excessively  refined  man,  who  found  no  amusement 
in  Uaiaona  of  any  kind.  He  would  have  been  equally  amused  and 
touched  by  Ilva's  warm  defence  of  him.  Of  this  young  girl  he  was 
especially  fond.  Such  natures  are  more  capable  of  comprehending 
and  returning  the  affection  of  children  than  those  which  are  more 
sensual ;  and  Ilva  was  in  truth  a  child  as  yet  She  sat  down,  aft«r 
Signorina  Zanova  had  departed,  at  the  window  which  she  had  opened, 
and  b^n  to  go  over  the  years  since  the  day  upon  which  she  had  first 
met  ^drovine.  She  had  not  realized  until  a  few  moments  ago  how 
much  he  had  again  become  to  her,  in  spite  of  their  uncongenial  conver- 
sation. 
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She  throst  back  angrily  the  idea  which  Nathali  had  A>rced  upon 
her.  It  gave  her  the  same  feeling  that  possessed  her  when  she  found 
that  her  maid  had  tossed  a  nos^ay  into  the  slop-bowl.  It  was  a  very 
blossom-like  sentiment  which  she  had  always  cherished  for  Nadrovine, 
and  she  felt  as  though  her  friend  had  dropped  it  into  a  figurative  slop- 
bowl. 

IV. 

It  was  only  three  days  afterwards  that  Ilva  saw  Nadrovine  again. 
The  countess  had  driven  into  the  village  early  in  the  afternoon  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  the  good  Herbert  was  indulging  in  her  usual  four- 
o'clock  siesta,  shut  into  her  own  room.  The  house  was  very  dark  and 
cool  and  empty,  and  the  day  outside  very  vivid  and  hot  and  crowded 
with  sweet  sights  and  noises  and  perfumes, — ^the  sounds  of  birds 
and  of  the  sea,  the  voices  of  children  wrangling  good-humoredly, 
the  fragrance  of  sunburnt  fruit.  On  the  eastern  terrace  the  grass 
was  blue  with  fallen  figs,  and  the  orioles  made  golden  flashes  amone 
the  pomegranates  in  the  tree  just  outside  the  girl^  window.  She  could 
see  the  clustering  blossoms  among  the  roots  of  the  orange-trees,  and 
the  twinkle  of  the  sunlight  on  the  wings  of  the  bees  humming  over 
them.  All  about  and  above  and  beneath  her  were  brilliant  winged 
things,  that  dipped  and  glanced  and  alighted  and  took  flight  again,  and 
there  were  some  vari^ated  butterflies  that  looked  like  living  jewels. 
The  day  seemed  holding  out  its  arms  to  her.  She  took  a  big  white . 
sunshade  whose  rose-colored  liuine  appeared  to  blush  for  its  unfashion- 
able proportions,  and,  lifting  a  book  at  random,  went  out  into  the 
fragrant,  vibrating  glare,  under  the  pomegranate-tree,  over  the  fig- 
strewn  ^rass,  up  tne  rough  stone  step  that  led  to  the  ruined  temple 
on  the  olive-crowned  hill-top,  and  so  mto  the  temple  itself.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  sun-bleached  grass  and  lay  down  upon  it,  leaning  her 
head,  with  its  cushion  of  burnished  hair,  against  the  old  marble  seat 

Everything  gleamed  tremulously  through  the  rising  heat.  The  tall 
wild  flowers  and  weeds  seemed  shuddering  against  the  violent  blue  of 
the  sky  beyond.  One  of  the  slender  Corinthian  columns  which  had 
remained  standing,  had  wavy  outlines,  as  of  a  white,  ever-ascending 
flame.  The  vast  grass-fields  below  rippled  like  another  sea.  So  in- 
tensely still  was  it,  save  for  the  sounds  of  leaf  and  bird  and  waves, 
that  she  could  hear  distinctly  the  soft  dropping  of  the  ripe  figs  upon 
the  thick  turf  and  a  bird  whetting  its  beak  on  a  fallen  marble  capital 
near  by.  She  was  very  warm,  and  yet  a  purring  wind  crept  over  her 
every  now  and  then  and  kept  the  heat  from  growing  oppressive.  She 
had  a  great  flare  of  fire-colored  azaleas  at  her  belt,  and  an  intoxicated 
sleepy  Dee  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  gorgeous  chalices  and  droned  and 
struggled  intermittently  with  a  palpable  afiectation  of  energy.  One  of 
the  orioles,  which  were  yet  very  tame,  poised  on  delicate,  whirring 
wings  and  tore  at  the  red  petals  mischievously. 

She  did  not  even  open  the  book  that  she  had  brought  with  her,  and 
she  had  been  thinking  of  Nadrovine  for  some  moments,  when  he  spoke 
to  her.  He  had  been  watching  her  just  as  he  had  done  seven  years 
ago,  and,  as  he  had  also  done  on  that  occasion,  had  mistaken  her  shut- 
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eyed  quiet  for  sleep.  She  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  supple,  unhurried  grace 
which  did  not  escape  him,  and  put  up  her  hand  to  her  hair, — the  in* 
stinctive  gesture  of  a  woman  whose  hair-pins  are  forsaking  her. 

''  I  wish  you  had  been  soliloquizing  this  time  also/'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  stooped  to  lift  her  shawl  and  book  firom  the  grass ;  and 
then  Ilva  was  very  glad  that  her  umbrella  was  lined  with  pink,  for 
she  felt  herself  redden  a  little. 

^^And  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  not,''  she  answered,  candidly. 
^^  I  am  not  much  wiser  than  I  was  seven  years  ago,  and  I  might  have 
uttered  just  some  such  nonsense." 

'*  I  assured  you  then  that  I  did  not  think  it  nonsense,"  said  Na- 
drovine,  gravely.  "I  do  not  think  so  now;  and  I  remember  it 
perfectly,  word  for  word.  You  were  wondering  how  it  would  feel  if 
one  were  a  eiantess  and  had  a  riant  lover  to  whom  one  could  say " 

"  Pray  don't  rep«it  it,"  exdaimed  Ilva,  with  an  imperious  gesture. 

^'  But  if  I  thinK  it  charming  ?"  said  Nadrovine. 

^^  That  is  impossible,"  she  said,  smiling  all  at  once.  She  had  one 
of  those  full,  lissome  mouths  whidi  adapt  themselves  exquisitely  to  a 
smile.  Her  whole  face  changed  with  it  as  water  under  a  float  of  sun- 
light. The  contour  became  more  childish,  and  yet  somehow  her  ex- 
pression was  more  that  of  a  woman.  She  sat  down  suddenly  on  the 
marble  seat  and  drew  aside  her  white  skirt  to  make  room  for  him. 

^'  Let  us  talk,"  she  said,  impulsively.  *^  I  have  some  things  to  say 
to  you." 

''It  would  take  many  hours  to  say  all  that  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,"  replied  Nadrovine,  seriously.  ''  In  the  first  place,  do  you  still 
write?" 

*He  had  taken  his  place  by  her,  sitting  sidewise,  with  one  elbow 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  bench  and  his  hand  supporting  his  uncov- 
ered head.  With  the  other  hand  he  clinked  some  pebbles  together,  as 
she  remembered  him  to  have  done  during  that  memorable  interview. 
He  had  thrown  his  hat  on  the  ground,  but  it  had  left  a  red  mark  across 
his  forehead.  His  hair  clung  damply  to  his  temples.  Signorina  Zanova's 
remark  about  the  Greek  god  came  back  to  her.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
Greek,  certainly.  Ilva  had  a  cynical  disbelief  in  deities.  She  liked 
to  look  at  him,  but,  being  afraid  of  seeming  to  stare,  turned  her  eyes 
presently  to  the  azaleas  in  her  belt 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  write,  sometimes,"  she  said,  rather  vaguely. 

"Only  sometimes?"  asked  Nadrovine.  "Sometimes  is  the  arch- 
enemy of  success ;  and  I  remember  you  very  ambitious." 

She  lifted  her  eyes  again  to  his  face,  and  his  met  them. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  ambitious  now,"  she  said,  with  a  half  smile. 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  not  *  perhaps,' "  replied  Nadro- 
vine. He  was  reflecting  upon  the  loveliness  of  that  direct,  gentle  gaze. 
Most  of  the  young  girls  of  his  acquaintance  dropped  their  eyes  with 
a  puppet-like  certainty  under  an  at  all  prolonged  look,  while  others 
returned  shch  glances  too  boldly. 

She  charmed  him  very  much.    He  was  almost  afraid  to  allow  the 
conversation  to  take  a  serious  tone,  for  fear  she  would  disappoint  him. 
She  was  looking  away  again  now.    A  litde  white  butterfly  nad  idighted 
Vol.  XLIII.— ai 
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on  the  koes  above  her  breast,  and  rose  and  fell  with  her  soft  breathing, 
as  daintily  as  a  bird  upon  a  wave. 

'^  If  70a  have  a  sweetheart,  signorina,  be  sore  that  he  is  thinking 
of  yon/'  said  Nadrovine,  suddenly. 

She  turned  her  eyes  from  the  sea  to  him  with  a  rather  startled 
look. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  f '  she  asked. 

"  Because  a  white  butterfly  has  alighted  upon  your  dress.  It  is  a 
sure  sign." 

She  glanced  down,  and  saw  the  pretfy  thing  opening  and  shutting 
its  silvery  wings  with  all  the  coquetry  of  a  conscious  Mauty  manipu* 
lating  her  fan.  She  breathed  more  gently  than  ever,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  it. 

^'  Is  that  a  Russian  superstition  V*  she  said,  after  a  moment 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  Nadrovine  replied.  "  But  I  seem  to  have 
heard  it  all  my  life, — and  the  one  about  a  bird  flying  into  a  room." 

"  What  is  that?"  said  II va. 

"  They  say  that  it  is  a  forewarning  of  death  or  of  a  great  sorrow. 
Myself,  I  am  not  superstitious.  One  night  in  Russia  I  h^rd  a  tapping 
at  my  window,  and,  like  the  melancholy  young  man  in  Poe's  romance, 
opened  it.  There  was  nothing  so  startling  as  a  raven  outside,  however, 
—only  a  little  brown  bird  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  light.  I  let 
him  in,  and,  after  flying  distractedly  about,  he  made  himself  quite  com- 
fortable on  the  back  of  a  tall  chair.  Then  three  more  rapped  and 
gained  admittance,  and  all  four  spent  the  night  with  me.  In  tne  morn- 
ing I  fed  them  and  set  them  free.  But  they  seemed  only  to  bring  me 
good  luck.     I  got  many  things  that  I  wanted  soon  afterwards." 

"  A  nightingale  flew  into  my  room  once,"  said  Ilva.  "  He  was  so 
frightened,  though,  poor  little  soul,  that  he  killed  himself  by  beating 
his  head  a^inst  the  wall.  It  made  me  very  sad  at  first ;  but  I  re- 
flected that  ne  might  have  been  put  into  pcata  by  some  peasant^  and  so 
was  somewhat  comforted." 

"  You  call  him  poor  little  soul,"  Nadrovine  observed,  smUing.  "  I 
see  that  we  share  a  belief." 

"  Oh,  there  must  be  birds  in  heaven  1"  the  girl  exclaimed,  quickly. 

"And  why  not?"  said  Nadrovine.  "One  Knows  there  are  horses, 
— made  of  fire,  but  still  horses.  It  seems  to  me  that  birds  have  quite 
as  much  right  to  be  there." 

"  Oh,  much  more,"  said  Ilva,  gravely.  "  I  am  sure  that  there  must 
be  many  of  them." 

"  One  might  say  that  the  angels  were  a  species  of  fowl,"  continued 
Nadrovine,  gravely.  "  In  all  the  pictures  they  have  great  wings  cov- 
ered with  feathers." 

Hva  looked  at  him,  still  seriously,  but  her  eyes  laughed  under  their 
broad  lids. 

"  I  have  always  thought  they  must  be  so  uncomfortable,"  she  said. 
"  One  would  have  always  to  l>e  considering  them,  like  a  court-train 
or  a  travelling-case." 

"What  a  prosaic  simile T  cried  Nadrovine,  and  then  they  both 
laughed.    It  is  as  impossible  for  two  people  who  have  laughed  together 
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to  remain  oeremonions  in  manner,  as  for  a  person  to  maintain  strict 
dignity  daring  a  first  lesson  on  the  violin. 

The  butterfly  was  alarmed  into  flight  by  the  gay  sound,  but  they 
moved  nearer  each  other. 

"  I  b^n  to  recognize  the  little  girl  I  used  to  know/*  said  Nadro- 
vine.  "When  I  first  saw  you  the  other  night  I  thought  you  had 
become  very  stiff  and  conventional  and  difficult.  You  were  rather 
severe  with  me  also.'' 

"Was  If  said  Ilva.    "Well ''    She  paused,  and  looked  at 

him,  laughing  somewhat     "  I,  too,  thought  you  very  disagreeable,''  she 


"  And  I  tried  to  be  so  charming." 

"  That  was  the  reason,  doubtless.  If  one  wishes  to  be  odious,  one 
has  only  to  try  to  be  charming." 

"  And  does  your  rule  work  both  ways,  signorina?  If  so,  I  shall 
begin  to  behave  accordingly." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  and  again  laughed. 

"  I  like  you  very  well  as  you  are,"  she  told  him. 

"  But  you  do  not  know  me  as  I  am,"  persisted  Nadrovine :  "  you 
only  know  me  as  I  seem.  If  you  are  as  cynical  as  you  used  to  be,  I 
shall  feel  a  dread  of  your  knowing  me  better." 

"As  I  used  to  be?" 

"  Yes,  when  you  wrote  that  terrible  sentence,  *  Married  love  is  like 
cham^gne  with' " 

"Do  not !"  cried  Ilva.  "  It  is  as  bad  to  quote  one's  sayings  to  one, 
as  to  tell  one  that  you  once  heard  Patti  or  Scalchi  sing  tne  song  that 
one  has  just  sung.'' 

"  But  tell  me,  then,  signorina,  do  you  still  believe  that  ?" 

"  I  have  no  experience,"  said  the  girl,  demurely.    "  Some  day  when 

"Ah,  then  you  do  intend  to  be  famous?" 

"If  I  can.  Now,  there  you  have  experience.  Tell  me,  is  it 
pleasant  to  be  famous  ?" 

Nadrovine  changed  his  position  before  replying.  He  leaned  for- 
ward, and,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  fitted  a  blade  of  grass 
between  his  joined  thumbs. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  fame  reminds  me  of,  doushka,"  he  said,  a 
little  absently.  "  There  is  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck  of  Charles  V.  in 
the  Uffiri  in  your  Florence,  tnat  is  my  idea  of  &me.  The  king  is  in 
full  armor,  on  horseback,  and  an  eagle  holds  a  wreath  of  laurd  over 
his  head.  The  eagle  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  type  of  fame. 
When  he  finally  consents  to  crown  one  with  the  laurel,  he  at  the  same 
time  ^ves  one  a  sharp  dig  with  his  mighty  beak." 

"I  thought  you  had  everything  in  the  world,"  said  the  girl,  impul- 
sively. Nadrovine  lifted  his  thumbs,  with  the  carefully-arranged  blade 
of  grass,  to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  shrill  little  blast 

"That  reminds  me  so  of  my  boyhood,"  he  said,  before  directly  re- 
plying to  her.  "  I  had  an  old  nurse  who  used  to  make  me  those  whistles 
by  the  hour.  She  predicted,  by  the  way,  that  I  should  have  nothing 
in  the  world  that  I  wanted." 
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"  But  you  have  fame,  success,  renown  ?".  said  Ilva. 

^*  Only  a  little  of  each,  doushka."  He  called  her  by  the  uncouth 
term  of  endearment  absolutely  without  thinking.  She  seemed  as  much 
a  child  to  him  as  she  had  done  seven  years  ago  in  her  brown  holland 
frock  and  flowing  mane.  But  she  was  not  as  much  a  child :  she  was 
like  a  rose-branch  on  which  some  flowers  are  in  full  bloom  and  others 
yet  in  the  bud.     It  remained  for  him  to  discover  this,  however. 

"Only  a  very  little  of  each,"  he  repeated. 

"But,"  she  said,  with  some  impatience,  "how  can  that  be?  You 
are  known  in  many  countries  ?  Your  books  are  translated  into  many 
tongues?    You  are  honored  and  feted  wherever  you  choose  to  appear?" 

Nadrovine  threw  away  the  grass-blade  and  turned  towaros  her, 
again  running  his  hand  deep  into  his  curls  and  so  leaning  upon  it. 

"  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  signorina,"  he  said,  "  that  if  my  measure 
of  success  were  quite  full,  its  contents  would  not  rattle  so  noisily  ?" 

"Bah!"  said  Ilva,  with  energetic  rudeness,  "that  is  unworthy  of 
you  !  That  is  fallacy.  Why  not  be  honest  and  acknowledge  that  you 
are  famous  and  successful  ?    I  should  like  you  so  much  better." 

"  Would  vou?"  he  said,  a  little  curiously. 

She  had  furled  her  big  white  parasol,  and  the  brilliant  sunset  light 
was  full  upon  her.  Her  spirited  head  was  tilted  rather  imperiously 
backward.  One  could  see  tne  pulses  of  her  throat  stirring  the  lace  of 
her  white  gown.  Her  hair  and  eyes  seemed  to  concentrate  the  sur- 
rounding brilliancy. 

"  I  should,  I  should,"  she  assured  him,  vehemently.  "  It  is  as  false 
as  though  I  were  to  look  in  my  mirror  and  turn  simpering  away  to 
murmur,  *  How  ugly  I  am !' " 

Nadrovine  looked  at  her,  amused,  but  roused. 

"So  you  do  not  make  a  secret  of  what  your  mirror  tells  you.?** 
said  he. 

"  Dio  !  no  !  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  eyes,  and  I  have  an  excellent 
appreciation.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  I  do  not  know  I  am  hand- 
some. There  is  this  about  it  only.  I  do  not  admire  myself.  I  am 
too  slight,  too  pale.  I  like  magnificent  women,  with  brilliant  coloring 
like  an  oil-painting.  I  am  like  a  pastel.  But  because  I  and  some 
others  do  not  admire  myself,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  deny  that  I 
am  hahdsome." 

She  paused,  still  looking  at  him,  with  her  straight,  dark  brows 
drawn  into  a  slight  frown. 

Nadrovine  forgot  for  a  moment  that  she  was  only  a  little  girl  of 
seventeen,  she  looked  so  thoroughly  the  woman,  with  her  superb  pose 
and  air  of  displeased  royalty. 

"  You  have  expressed  it  for  me  admirably,  signorina,"  he  said,  at 
last     "  I  do  not  admire  myself." 

"  Be  honest,  then,  and  confess  that  others  admire  you." 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  said,  smiling,  but  with  quickness. 

"  Is  not  that  a  little  impertinent?"  she  replied,  but  also  smiling. 

"  Perhaps.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  you  admire  me  I  will 
confess  myself  a  success." 

."  That  is  even  more  unworthy  of  you  than  several  other  remarks 
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70a  have  made  ibis  afternooiu  I  did  not  think  that  70a  would  at- 
tempt flattery/'  She  turned  her  head  away^  and  he  thought  that  she 
was  angry, 

^'  I  am  sorry  if  you  tlunk  I  meant  to  flatter  70U/'  he  said,  after  a 
slight  pause.    "  Are  you  very  much  vexed  with  me  V^ 

"  No,  not  vexed,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  then?    Disgusted?" 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  hastily.  Then,  with  a  little  movement  to- 
wards her  sunshade,  which  lay  on  the  seat  beside  her,  "Is  it  not 
getting  rather  late  ?    Had  we  not  better  go  in  ?" 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Nadrovine. 

"  Doushka,"  he  said,  gently,  "  will  you  look  at  me?" 

"  I  would  rather,  that  is,  of  course,"  she  replied,  turning  hurriedly. 
It  was  as  he  had  thought  Great  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Nadrovine 
felt  a  strange  stirring  in  his  breast  He  let  slip  all  his  chill  deUca^cy 
of  manner,  while  the  blood  sprang  into  his  &ce. 

"  I  b^  you  to  forgive  me.  I  b^  you  to  forgive  me,"  he  said,  un- 
steadily. "  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  was  not  talking  to  a  woman 
of  the  world,  who  would  know  how  to  accept  such  an  absurd  speech  for 
its  worth." 

Had  he  wished  this  time  to  utter  the  most  insidious  piece  of  flattery 
in  his  power,  he  could  not  have  reached  the  desired  result  more  com- 
pletely. To  be  mistaken  for  a  woman  of  the  world  is  as  delightful  to 
a  young  girl  as  for  an  older  woman  to  be  likened  to  a  child.  Her 
b^utiful,  luminous  eyeb  did  not  fall  from  his. 

"  One  hates  to  be  flattered  by  those  whom  one  esteems,  as  much  as 
one  likes  to  be  flattered  by  those  for  whom  one  doesn't  care,"  she  said. 
"  When  one  doesn't  care,  one  laughs  for  thinking  how  silly  people  can 
be,  to  fancy  one  is  going  to  believe  such  words,  and  so  amuses  one's 
self.     But  when  one  does  care,  it  is  diflerent" 

Nadrovine  got  to  his  feet  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  little  bluff. 
He  stood  there  a  few  moments,  and  then  came  back  to  her. 

"  I  will  not  say  all  to  you  that  I  feel,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
her,  "  lest  you  think  me  crazy.  But  will  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
forgiven  me?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will,"  she  said,  happily.  "  I  do  not  think  you 
will  ever  speak  so  to  me  again." 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  it  likely,"  replied  Nadrovine. 

Ilva  was  very  light-hearted  the  rest  of  that  evening  and  all  the 
next  day.  She  felt  that  Nadrovine  comprehended  her  oetter  than  at 
first  and  would  not  hereafter  tieat  her  so  entirely  as  a  child.  She  got 
out  the  different  notices  of  him  and  read  them  over.  What  a  brilliant 
man  he  was,  aft^er  all,  and  what  exouisite  romances  he  wrote  I  She 
buried  herself  in  a  hammock  and  read  one  all  day.  It  was  as  though 
he  were  speaking  to  her.  She  recognized  one  or  two  things  that  she 
had  already  heara  him  say. 

V. 

Nadrovine  tried  to  analyze  the  feelings  which  had  possessed  him 
when  he  saw  the  tears  in  the  girl's  eyes.     It  escaped  him,  however,  as 
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a  float  of  light  escapes  a  child's  grasp,  falling  eadi  time  oatside  of  tbe 
fingers  that  would  seize  it.  He  was  entir^  conscious  of  the  li^ty 
but  it  danced  elusively  and  would  not  remain  still  to  be  analysed*  He 
realized  only  one  decided  emotion,  the  wish  to  see  the  eyes  again,  and 
-2-alas  for  the  humanity  which,  in  his  romances  he  so  lauded  1 — to  again 
behold  them  full  of  tears. 

Had  she  been  the  ordinary  type  of  a  pretty,  unsophisticated  young 
girl,  the  tears  would  have  signified  to  him  mere  moisture.  But  she 
was  so  extremely  removed  from  anythine  ordinary  that  they  occupied 
in  his  mind  a  place  as  unique  as  the  orops  which  the  fairy  hune  in 
every  cowslip's  ear.  How  vigorous  and  spirited  she  had  looked  while 
pouring  fortn  all  that  tirade  against  him  I  She  reminded  him  of  a 
youuj;  Caiyatid  who  was  fully  capable  of  supporting  the  temple  of  her 
convictions.  He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  fanciful,  but  he  fell  to  wondering 
how  her  lovely  curves  would  express  themselves  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
Greek  peplos.  There  should  be  a  crown  of  red  roses  on  her  hair,  some 
of  theur  shaken  leaves  upon  her  breast,  one  of  her  long  white  arms  sunk 
deep  into  thick  grass.  Some  one  said  of  Yemet  smoking, ''  Pif  I  paf  I 
pom  I  and  he  makes  a  man.''  "Pif!  paf  I  poufi"  and  Nadrovine 
made  a  goddess. 

Not  content  with  that,  he  fiishioned  a  sultana,  whose  great,  violet- 
CTay  qres  were  like  rain-washed  amethysts.  He  surrounded  her  with 
Circassian  girls,  who  fanned  her  with  wonderful  plumes  that  leaped 
like  flames  from  long  wands  of  ivory.  He  went  further,  and  created  a 
little  Russian,  whose  heavy  hair  drifting  over  her  dress  of  palest  blue 
and  pink  was  as  sunlight  athwart  the  late  slnr  outside. 

Nadrovine  was  as  fond  of  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open  as  are  all 
who  will  acknowled^  it  There  was  not  a  pretty  woman  of  his 
acquaintance  whom  he  had  not  espoused  in  imagination,  and  from 
whom  he  had  not  divorced  himself  the  following  day,  or  week,  or 
month,  as  the  case  had  been.  One  would  have  annoyed  him  in  his 
writing-hours,  one  would  have  expected  too  much,  one  had  coarse 
elbows  when  she  took  ofi*  her  long  gloves  at  a  dinner.  All  made  him 
smile.  Ilva,  on  the  contrary,  ma<te  him  frown, — a  perplexed  frown. 
She  would  probably  never  annoy  him  in  his  writing-nours,  as  she 
wrote  herself.  Her  elbows  were  as  complete  as  flowers.  Then  he 
had  always  remembered  her  with  a  tenderness  which  now  made  itself 
remembered  in  turn. 

He  leaped  to  his  feet  all  at  once  and  became  very  serious.  He 
would  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  her  in  a  light  way,  no  matter  how 
pure.  He  had  respected  her  as  a  child ;  how  much  more  should  he 
respect  her  as  a  woman  I  For  she  was  a  woman,  he  told  himself, 
although  the  ghost  of  her  childnself  haunted  her  voice  and  speech  and 
gestures,  even  at  times  the  expression  of  her  face. 

She  had  occupied  always  a  high  place  in  his  thoughts.  She  should 
occupy  one  higher  still,  and  in  mounting  to  her  new  position  she  should 
dose  the  door  of  her  past  dwelling  behind  her,  as  the  chambered 
nautilus  closes  the  door  of  its  old  habitation.  She  should  become  to 
him  the  type  of  noble  womanhood,  his  Madonna  Mia,  whom  he  would 
help  along  the  gracious  ways  wherein  her  feet  ware  set.    He  was  not 
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thinkiiig  of  love,  ike  love  that  leads  to  marriage.  Custom  and  a  oor- 
rupt  society  had  given  him  rather  a  eross  idea  of  sach  love.  He  would 
never  attempt  to  oatoh  this  Psyche  dj  her  wings,  but  would  make  so 
alluring  the  wardens  in  which  he  walked  that  she  would  aliffht  among 
his  flowers  of  her  own  free  will.  Theirs  would  be  an  ideal  love,  the 
winging  of  two  souls  to  one  olpect  He  had  entirely  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  Etiquette  rules  in  Demeter's  place,  and  tmtt  even  souls 
are  not  undiscussed  of  domestics. 

Nadrovine  was  not  rich.  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  poor,  although  he 
would  inherit  great  wealth  on  his  mother's  death.  His  poverty,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  great  d^ree  the  result  of  carelessness.  He  made  and 
spent  money  with  equal  ease..  He  decided  now  that  he  was  thoroughly 
capid>le  of  supportii^  a  wife,  should  he  ever  look  upon  such  a  pos- 
sibility as  senous.  The  girl  passed  and  repassed  before  him.  Again 
and  again  he  saw  her  tear-fillea  eyes.  The  faint  perfume  of  the  azaleas 
at  her  belt  disturbed  him.  He  seemed  again  to  hold  her  hand, — ^the 
pliable,  lovely  hand,  that  had  been  so  quiet,  and  yet  so  strong,  within 
his.  It  was  her  latent  strength,  as  much  as  her  beauty,  that  he  found 
enchanting. 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations  he  went  and  leaned  over  the  terrace 
of  the  villa  at  which  he  was  stopping,  and  looked  down  into  the  sea. 
The  nieht  was  very  sultry,  and  the  whisper  of  the  water  sounded  like 
an  invitation.  Iladrovine  was  much  given  to  nocturnal  swimming. 
It  was  lone  past  midnight,  and  no  one  besides  himself  was  awake  in  the 
house.  He  went  down  the  sea-steps,  after  fetching  his  bath-sheet,  and 
plunged  into  the  tremulous  net-work  of  moonlit  ripples.  Even  this 
did  not  change  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  As  the  cool  waves  caressed 
and  clasped  him,  he  found  himself  wondering  if  Hva  Demarini  were  a 
good  swimmer,  and,  if  such  were  the  case,  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
cleave  that  gleaming  highway  which  led  even  to  the  portal  of  the  rising 
moon,  with  her  beside  him.  He  could  £uicy  her  flower-like  limbs  in 
their  drenched  white  garments,  and  the  flow  of  her  radiant  hair  into 
the  flow  of  the  sheeny  water.  She  would  turn  her  noble  head  every 
now  and  then  and  smile  and  speak  to  him.  If  she  grew  tired,  she 
should  ^ve  herself  into  his  arm,  and  he  would  swim  with  the  other  and 
so  sustain  her. 

^^I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  about  that  young  girV  he  said  to 
himself,  with  some  won(kr,  as  he  resumed  his  clothes  and  returned  to 
his  room.  He  wei^t  and  lifted  her  silver  book  from  a  carefully-locked 
case  which  stood  on  his  writine-table,  and,  seating  himself,  began  to 
mark  such  passages  as  he  considered  appropriate  ^r  her  to  read.  He 
was  familiar  with  Ariosto,  but  re-read  many  stanzas,  with  that  added 
interest  which  we  always  take  in  the  pre-imagined  appreciation  of 
another. 

When  he  next  called  at  the  Villa  Demarini,  not  only  was  he  told 
that  the  countess  was  out,  but  that  the  signorina  had  gone  for  a  walk. 
As  he  passed  alone  the  terrace  on  his  way  back,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
him  that  he  wouldrest  for  a  few  moments  among  the  ruins  of  the  little 
temple  on  the  hill-top.  He  found  there  a  palm-leaf  fan,  a  scarf  of 
some  gauzy,  smoke-colored  material,  and  the  second  volume  of  Taine's 
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'^  English  Literature.^'  He  lifted  his  brows  a  little  as  he  took  the  book 
into  his  hand  and  b^an  turning  the  leaves.  As  he  glanced  over  the 
pages,  some  words  scribbled  in  pencil  caught  his  eye.  He  paused  and 
read  them.  They  were  written  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on. Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  were  referred  by  an  asterisk  to  the  sentences  r^arding  the 
complete  idea  which  "  conceives  of  the  entire  animal,  its  color,  the  play 
of  the  light  upon  its  skin,  its  form,  the  quivering  of  its  outstretched 
limbs,  the  flash  of  its  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  its  passion  of  the 
moment,  its  excitement,  its  dash.'' 

"  This  is  surely  very  strange !"  Uva  had  written.  "  When  on  the 
other  page  Taine  spoke  of  the  ordinary  mind  trying  to  imagine  an 
animal  unseen  of  actual  eyes,  I  closed  mine^  and,  for  example,  ima^ned 
a  tiger  (a  beast  which  I  have  never  seen).  I  saw — nay,  I  heard  the 
crisp  crackling  of  the  jungle  reeds  and  grass,  with  their  russet-verdant 
lights  filtering  through,  the  water  curling  among  the  thick  blades  and 
stems,  the  flash  of  ragged  and  tawny  reflection  as  the  great  beast  came 
padding  through,  the  serrated  edges  of  the  stiff  blades  dragging  along 
his  slecK  sides,  the  pla/  of  light  among  the  supple  wrinkles  of  his  hide, 
the  darkening  and  yellowing  of  the  great  eyes  as  his  pupib  contracted 
and  dilated  at  the  sight  of  a** drinking  form.  More  than  this,  I  felt 
with  him,  marked  the  angry  jerking  of  his  tail's  tip,  and  the  sheathing 
and  unsheathing  of  his  bluish-brown  claws  in  the  oozy  soil." 

These  hastily-scrawled  sentences  had  a  subtle  charm  for  Nadro- 
vine,  they  were  so  entirely  different  from  the  sentiments  which  most 
young  ladies  scribbled  on  the  margins  of  their  favorite  volumes.  Had 
Ilva  ornamented  the  margin  of  the  pages  with  many  a  '^  Bella !  Su- 
perba !  Bellissima  I"  it  would  have  seemed  to  him  only  the  natural 
result  of  a  young  girl's  perusing  so  vivid  a  book.  This  account  of  a 
mind-seen  tiger  aroused  bis  surprise  and  a  decided  d^ree  of  admira- 
tion. He  felt  that  his  interest  in  her  was  a  crescendo,  where  in  all 
other  cases  it  had  been  decidedly  a  diminuendo.  '^Without  doubt  this 
little  girl  has  a  singular  fascination  for  me,"  he  said  to  himself, 
impatiently.  "  I  come  to  call.  She  is  out.  I  am  conscious  of  actual 
disappointment.  I  take  up  a  book  she  has  been  reading,  see  some 
words  that  she  has  written  on  the  margin,  and  thrill  like  any  scj^ool- 
boy  over  the  autograph  of  his  first  flame.  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  pos- 
sible that  I Ouph  !  I  am  idiotic !     I  shall  go  and  b^in  work  on 

that  twenty-third  chapter."  As  he  was  setting  forth  with  this  laudable 
determination,  however,  there  came  to  him  a  sound  of  voices  laugh- 
ing, voices  that  approached  nearer  each  moment,  and  as  he  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  stone  stair- way,  Ilva  appeared  at  the  foot  with  a  pretty 
child  astride  of  her  shoulders.  Its  small  hands  were  clutched  in  her 
riotous  hair,  and  her  white  woollen  gown,  full  of  wild  flowers,  was 
pinned  up  about  her  waist.  She  held  the  child's  dainty  ankles  in  one 
shapely  hand,  and  the  other  grasped  several  dolb  and  a  straw  hat  with 
a  gold-colored  lining.  As  she  bent  her  head  in  the  effort  of  climbing 
the  rather  difficult  steps,  she  did  not  catch  sieht  of  Nadrovine  during 
her  ascent,  and  the  chUd  was  too  delighted  with  her  tawny-maned  steed 
to  take  much  notice  of  anything  el^.  All  the  way  up  she  chattered 
gayly: 
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^' And  you  will  tdl  me  a  story?  and  then  we  will  have  chocolate? 
and  a  ball  ?  You  will  invite  the  orioles,  won't  you,  darling  oousine  ? 
and  the  lizards?  Do  you  know  their  tails  break  off— snap! — ^if  one 
tries  to  catch  them  that  way  ?  The  olives  are  so  black  now ;  but  we 
can  pretend  they  are  dates.  Have  you  grapes,  oousine?  And  the 
apricot  I  gave  you ?    Oh !  and  the  little  knives  and  forks?*' 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,  to  everything,*'  replied  the  girl,  merrily.  "  But, 
darling,  if  you  puU  out  all  mv  hair,  tnere  will  be  no  golden  wire  to 
strangle  the  naughty  prince  with.'* 

"  Oh  1  do  I  puU  you,  my  very  dearest?**  said  the  little  rider,  dis- 
tressed ;  then,  all  at  once  breaking  off,  '^  Look !  is  that  the  prince?** 

"  Who?  where?**  said  II va,  staring.  Then  she  too  stopped.  "  Is 
it  you  ?**  she  asked,  and  to  her  dismay  felt  the  warm  color  wrap  all 
her  face. 

"  Unless  it  is  my  doppelganger,**  said  Nadrovine,  gravely.  "  And 
so  I  am  the  prince  who  is  to  be  straugled  with  a  golden  wire?  What 
have  I  done  so  wicked  as  all  that?'* 

**  You  will  have  to  ask  Lotta,**  said  Ilva.  **  I  am  only  chief  exe- 
cutioner.    I  am  not  informed  about  the  offences.'* 

The  pretty  elf  on  her  neck  swung  round  in  order  to  look  eartiestly 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  cousine  P'  exclaimed  she,  **  but  you  do  know  about  the  prince ! 
He  stole  Nicoletta*s  sash  to  draw  himself  up  to  Yiola*s  window.** 

"  That  was  indeed  a  crime,**  said  Nadrovine.  "  But  why  do  you 
particularly  strangle  him  with  a  golden  wire?** 

"Oh,  because — because — ^because  it  suits  his  complexion,**  ended 
the  elf,  nodding  triumphantly  at  him.  She  was  as  unlike  Ilva  as 
possible.  Her  dark  hair,  falling  in  dense,  web-like  masses  about  her 
small  pale  face,  had  absolutely  no  reflections.  Her  eyes  were  a  clear 
sea-gray,  with  soft  shadows  above  and  beneath  them.  She  was  exqui- 
sitely formed,  slender  and  graceful  as  a  dragon-fly.  In  her  little  white 
pinafore  were  three  more  dolls. 

"  You  must  introduce  me  to  these  young  ladies,**  he  said,  smiling, 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  The  small  Lotta  placed  one  of  hers  sedatefy 
in  the  cleany-marked  palm. 

"  This  is  the  bride,**  she  said,  indicating  a  damsel  in  white  satin 
with  a  very  fluffy  coiffure  and  gigantic  flesh-colored  kid  arms.  "  She 
is  to  marry  the  prince.** 

"  Oh !  then  she  must  be  Viola,*'  said  Nadrovine. 

"  No,  oh,  no,  indeed  !**  Lotta  assured  him.  "  It  is  Viola  whom  he 
loves  only  ;  it  is  Nicoletta  whom  he  is  to  marry.** 

"  Ah  !"  said  Nadrovine,  seriously.     "  Then  he  is  rich  ?'* 

"  No,  no  !**  replied  Lotta,  vehemently :  "  it  is  Nicoletta  who  is  rich. 
Don*t  you  see?    Else,  of  course,  he  would  marry  Viola.** 

"  Dearest  little  one,**  said  Ilva,  "  who  taught  you  all  this  ?  It  i8n*t 
fair  for  Nicoletta  to  have  all  the  money.** 

The  child  looked  at  her  shrewdly. 

"Mamma  has  all  the  money,**  she  said.  ^^Aunt  Anita  has  not 
a ** 

"  The  apricot !    I  have  dropped  it  !'*  cried  Ilva. 
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Then,  as  the  child  ran  after  it,  she  turned  impduonslj  to  Nadro- 
vine. 

^'  Do  not  think  I  have  been  teaching  her  soch  ihings,''  she  said 
^^  I  keep  her  with  me  as  much  as  I  can,  bnt^  do  wliat  I  maj,  she  sees 
too  mticn  of  the  servants.'^ 

^'  I  never  think  anything  of  jou  but  what  you  would  like  to  know,^ 
said  Nadrovine.  She  turned  away  towards  the  child,  and  wiped  the 
fallen  apricot  on  a  handful  of  grass. 

*^  Now  we  will  have  the  feast,''  she  said.  ^'  Ask  Signer  Nadrovine 
to  gather  you  some  olives,  if  you  wish  them.'' 

He  went  to  the  gnarled  olive-tree  and  returned  with  a  handful  of 
the  shrivelled  fruit,  and  in  the  mean  time  Uva  had  set  out  the  mimic 
repast  on  the  old  marble  seat,  with  her  lace-edged  pocket-handkerchief 
for  a  table-cloth.  The  little  set  of  red-and-eilt  china  glittered  brightly 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  There  were  several  dishes  composed  of  a  ^pe 
each,  and  Nadrovine  cut  the  apricot,  as  Lotta  directed,  mto  three  pieces. 
There  was  a  lump  of  sugar  for  each  of  the  dolls,  and  Lotta  bit  a  comtf 
from  hers  with  her  sharp  little  teeth,  to  ofier  Nadrovine. 

'^Who  is  the  charming  young  lady  in  blue?"  he  asked,  as  he 
crunched  this  original  gift;. 

'^Who?  Francesca?  She  is  the  Signora  Marilli.  She  hates  her 
husband  dreadfully,  and  is  in  love  with  the  prince,  and  flirts  disgust- 
ingly, and ^" 

^' Don't  you  think  it  is  time  to  strangle  the  prince?"  asked  Dva, 
who  was  seated  on  the  dry  grass,  braiding  up  the  abundant  brown  locks 
of  Nicoletta.  Lotta  agreed  that  she  thought  it  was,  and,  having  risen, 
shook  out  her  pinafore  and  said  that  she  would  go  to  prepare  the  place 
of  execution. 

*'  Get  a  nice  long  one  I"  she  called  to  II va  over  her  shoulder. 

^<To  what  does  that  refer?"  said  Nadrovine.  Dva  laughed, — a 
litde  confiisedly,  he  thought 

**  Why,  it  is  dreadful  nonsense,  you  know,"  she  replied,  "  but  she  is 
such  a  dear  chUd.    She  means  a  strand  of  my  hair." 

Nadrovine  rqi;arded  her  absently  while  she  drew  out  the  gUtterin^ 
almost  invisible  filament  from  her  masses  of  burnished  coilB.  ^  And 
round  his  heart  one  strangling  golden  hair,"  he  said,  half  t^  himself. 

^^  Ah  I  Boesetti,"  said  II  va,  with  one  of  her  swift  elances.  ^^I  do 
not  always  understand  Bossetti ;  but  that  is  beautiftiL'' 

"  It  IB  profoundly  true,"  said  Nadrovine. 

*^  What  I  you  believe  in  the  men  who  have  died  for  love?"  said 
the  girl,  smiling. 

"  Do  not  you  believe  it  ?" 

^^  For  love  of  themselves  and  of  their  own  wav,  yes,"  she  said, 
mischievoudy.  *^  1  don't  believe  in  strangling  eolden  hairs,  thoueh. 
But  then  one  can't  blame  Bossetti  for  writing  rather  bitterly  of  goldm 
hair." 

*^  Why?"  said  Nadrovine,  who  had  long  passed  the  stage  when  he 
feared  that  her  conversation  would  disappoint  him. 

*^  Why  ?  That  is  evident,  I  think.  Did  he  not  lament  his  wife  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  buried  all  his  manuscriptB  with  her,  and  did  he 
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not  afterwards  have  the  poor  woman  disturbed  in  her  grave  that  he 
might  recover  them^  and  found  that  her  beantifol  golden  hair  had 
grown  all  about  them  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  true ;  but  I  have  heard  it 
many  times/' 

^^  Then  the  strangling  golden  hair  must  have  been  true  in  his  case. 
He  died  rather  young,  you  know/' 

"  Yes,  but  he  dirf  of  insomnia.'' 

^^And  don't  you  think  a  strangling  golden  hair  would  be  very 
likely  to  cause  insomnia  ?"  * 

"I  know  that  you  are  joking,"  said  Hva,  lightly.  "And  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  prove  to  me  that  men  are  &ithful  to  their  dead.  They 
wear  loyalty  so  many  months,  as  women  wear  crape,  and  then  take 
another  bride,  as  a  woman  puts  on  colors." 

"  And  you  think  all  women  faithful  ?" 

"  Not  all,  of  course,  but  nearly  all.  Why,  surely  you  will  ac- 
knowledge that?" 

Nadrovine  looked  down  a  moment  into  his  hat,  which  he  held  be- 
tween his  knees. 

"^I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  signorina,"  he  said.  "  The  most 
fkithful  thing,  after  a  dog,  is  the  woman  whom  one  has  ceased  to  love." 

He  liked  to  bring  the  blood-stain  to  her  clear  brow. 

"  One  never  ceases  to  love,"  she  said,  haughtily.  "  If  one  ceases, 
as  you  call  it,  one  has  never  loved.  One  may  have  a  passion,  of  course, 
and  that  may  cease:  I  do  not  suppose  you  think  of  such  cases?" 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  loved  once  it  would  be  forever  ?" 
said  Nadrovine, 

She  remained  quite  still  for  a  moment,  leaning  on  her  hand,  with 
her  long  fingers  sunk  deep  into  her  hair  and  her  eyes  on  the  sea. 
Presently  she  looked  at  him  steadily. 

"Yes,"shereDlied. 

Then  said  Naorovine,  in  a  voice  not  familiar  to  himself,  "  I  believe 
that  you  would." 

The  old  proverb  about  the  devil  may  be  applied  to  Love :  speak 
of  him,  and  he  is  sure  to  appear.  He  is  a  confirmed  eavesdropper, 
and  never  hears  his  name  mentioned  that  he  does  not  hasten  to  the 
spot.  The  things  that  he  overhears  are  generally  so  pleasant  that  he 
Ims  never  been  broken  of  this  reprehensible  habit. 

"  I  believe  that  you  would,"  Nadrovine  repeated. 

"Of  course;  jres.  Why  not?"  said  II va,  hurriedly,  disturbed  by 
the  new  note  in  his  voice.     "  How  long  Lotta  takes !    Lotta !" 

Nadrovine  smiled,  leaning  his  head  back  a^inst  the  marble  seat. 
The  leaf-shadows  trembled  across  his  throat,  and  it  looked  so  sensitive 
in  its  brown  clearness  that  the  girl  wondered  the  dancing  flecks  did  not 
tickle  him. 

«  Lotta  I  Lotta  T'  she  called  again. 

"  Now,  if  these  were  the  days  of  Pan,"  said  Nadrovine,  looking 
down  upon  her,  his  smile  gone,  "  do  you  know  what  would  happen  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  returning  his  gaze  as  if  compelled,  but  with  an 
unmoved  serenity. 

"  Why,  there  would  come  a  little  &un^  a  charming  little  kid  &un, 
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ont  of  the  ilexes  there,  and  he  would  flute  away  on  his  reeds  ontil  the 
dainty  Lotta  danced  awaj  on  his  arm,  out  of  sight,  oat  of  hearing/' 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  her  to  say  something. 

"  And  then  ?"  she  asked,  mechanically. 

"  And  then,"  said  Nadrovine,  gravely, "  then  we  could  continue  our 
talk  together/* 

A  gleam  went  over  her  face,  like  the  reflection  of  a  white  bird's 
wing  in  shadowed  water.  She  felt  a  rebellion  against  his  words,  and 
yet  she  wished  thttt  she  had  allowed  Lotta  to  go  with  her  nurse  that 
afternoon.    She  answered,  however,  with  perfect  simplicity, — 

"  You  do  not  like  children  T 

^^  On  the  contrary.    But  there  are  some  things  that  I  like  better." 

"Ah?    It  is  that r 

"  It  is  that,  signorina." 

She  turned  to liim  suddenly  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  flower  that 
wears  the  sky's  livenr  and  sees  no  presumption  in  the  act 

"Dear  Sienor  Nadrovine,"  she  smiled, — he  saw  the  light  strike 
clearly  through  the  opal  brightness  of  her  little  teeth, — ^"  can  you  mean 
seriously  that  it  gives  you  pleasure  to  talk  to  me?" 

Naorovine  did  not  smile  in  reply.  He  was  very  grave,  and  his 
eyes  met  hers  in  a  level  look. 

"  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  know,"  he  answered,  and 
their  eyes  held  each  other. 

"  Y  ou  are  very  good,"  said  Ilva,  presently,  in  a  low  voice,  pos- 
sessing her  eyes  again.  She  held  out  ooth  hands  to  Lotta,  who  nad 
returned  after  arran^ng  elaborately  the  place  of  execution,  and  pre- 
tended to  let  the  child  pull  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Why,  you  are  qmte  a  little  Amajson !"  said  Nadrovine. 

"Pouf!  that  is  nothing,"  replied  Mademoiselle.  "I  fence.  I 
fence  with  Victor.  I  can  do  un,  deux,  un,  deux,  trois,  doublez,  d6- 
doublez— /eTwte-voia/  I  fence  better  than  many  boys.  They  get 
so  anery.  They  want  to  poke  one.  George — he  is  my  other  brother 
— said,  '  Cr6 !  cr6 !'  to  me  one  day  when  I  disarmed  him.  He  danced : 
he  did,  indeed.  He  looked  very  ugly.  I  said,  *  I  pity  your  wife,  man 
cAer,'  and  was  so  calm  that  he  would  have  liked  to  slap  me.  He  would 
have  slapped  me  if  he  had  not  known  that  Victor  would  tell  and  he 
would  get  slapped  himself.  You  see?"  She  bared  one  pale  little 
wrist,  with  its  purplish  thread-like  veins,  and  moved  it  from  side  to 
side,  exposing  the  flexile  muscles. 

"  It  is  like  steel,"  she  said. 

Nadrovine  examined  it  seriously. 

"  A  kiss  would  make  you  a  bracelet,  mademoiselle,"  he  remarked, 
finally.     "And  you  fence  with  this  elf's  love-charm?" 

She  looked  at  him  unabashed  and  unofiended. 

"  I  fence  well,"  she  assured  him. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"  And  I  am  learning  Italian.  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  way 
that  Signorina  Zanova  says  *  Cecilia,'  or  the  way  that  Ilva  says  it?" 

"  How  does — Ilva  say  it?" 

**  This  way,  as  if  it  were  sweet  in  her  mouth, — *  Sheshilia,'    I  like 
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that  best     It  sounds  as  though  she  kissed  it  before  she  let  it  get 
away/' 

"  Yes,  I  like  that  best,"  said  Nadrovine. 

"  Very  well.     And  when  I  am  grown  I  will  fence  with  you." 

"  Ah,  yes,  but  it  must  be  with  foils." 

**  Why  ?"  asked  the  child,  puzzled. 

^^  Because,  mademoiselle,  to  fence  with  a  young  demoiselle  without 
foils  is  to  commit  a  great  indiscretion." 

"Si?"  said  Lotta.    She  then  carefully  arranged  Prince  Zi-Zi's 
sash,  and,  being  weary  of  the  conversation,  announced  that  it  was  time  ' 
to  strangle  him. 

"  A  strange  game,"  observed  Nadrovine,  as  he  followed  them  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  strange  as  it  seems  until  one  knows,"  explained 
Hva,  somewhat  hurriedly.  "  As  soon  as  he  is  strangled  he  is  supposed 
to  come  to  life  as  a  good  prince,  and  to  turn  monk  for  stealing  Viola's 


"  It  was  Nicoletta's  sash,  was  it  not?" 

"  He  becomes  good, — a  monk.  We  have  a  great  rosary  made  of 
berries." 

"  A  monk  !"  said  Nadrovine. 

His  tone  arrested  the  ^irl.  She  paused  in  her  task  of  tyine  a  slip- 
knot in  the  strand  of  hair,  and  looked  up  at  him.  His  eyes  dwelt  on 
the  fiir  sea-blue.  She  felt  suddenly  apart  from  him,  as  though  the  sea 
had  broken  through  the  grass  and  flowers  between  them. 

"  I  wished  to  be  a  monk  once,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  at  last. 

"And  now?"  she  said,  gently. 

"  And  now  ?  Not  always.  Sometimes.  Not  always.  It  must  be 
a  peaceful  life." 

"  After  one  has  lived,"  said  the  girl.  She  r^arded  him  with  a 
serene  wisdom  in  her  large  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  I  would  make  a  good  monk,  signo- 
rma?" 

"  Perhaps,  aft«r  you  have  lived,"  she  repeated,  smiling. 

"  Is  not  that  something  like  saying  that  one  would  make  a  good 
ghost?" 

"Perhaps." 

"  If  I  were  a  ghost,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  I  would  haunt  you.  I 
would  be  in  the  vrind  outside  your  window,  and  you  should  feel  me  in 
the  mists  rolling  in  ft*om  the  sea.  If  things  were  not  as  I  wished  them, 
I  would  disturb  you  sadly.  I  would  blow  in  draughts  upon  such  cav- 
aliers as  I  did  not  approve.  I  would  give  them  rheumatism,  influenza, 
—everything  unlovely." 

"  In  that  case  you  would  make  a  better  monk  than  ghost,  signer." 
She  did  not  look  in  the  least  conscious,  and  arranged  the  golden  noose 
about  Prince  Zi-Zi's  neck  with  calm  fingers. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  imitating  her  enigmatical  tone  of  a  moment 
before. 
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VI. 

They  executed  the  poor  Zi-Zi,  had  another  feast,  in  honor  of  hin 
revival,  and  then  prepared  to  descend  to  the  villa.   . 

•*  But  my  story  1"  said  Lotta,  hanging  back.  "  You  haven^t  told 
me  a  story,  dearest  Cousine  Ilva,  and  I  f^  so  unsettled  when  we  cease 
our  play  without  a  story.  The  day  doesn^t  end  right.  It  is  as  if  the 
sun  went  down,  splash  I  like  a  sponge  into  the  sea,  and  put  everything 
put.  When  you  tell  me  a  story,  I  come  slowly,  slowly  to  the  idea  oi 
going  to  bed,  and  then  I  put  myself  to  sleep  thinkine  about  it.'* 

"Can  you  refuse  that?'  said  Nadrovine;  and  Im  drew  the  child 
to  her  and  fondled  her  delicate  cheek. 

"Signor  Nadrovine  is  the  one  whom  you  should  ask,"  she  said. 
"  He  is  far  cleverer  than  I  about  telling  stories.  People  make  books 
out  of  his  stories." 

"  Oh !  books !"  said  Lotta.  "  I  have  many  books.  What  I  like 
is  to  feel  that  it  is  coming  out  of  your  lips,  quite,  quite  new,  and  that 
you  don't  know  any  more  than  I  do  what  the  next  thing  will  be." 

"  The  prettiest  story  that  I  ever  heard  as  a  little  girl  was  told  to  me 
by  Signer  Nadrovine,    said  Ilva. 

Lotta  r^arded  Nadrovine  with  palpably  increasing  respect 

"  If  you  would  but  tell  me  one,  monsieur !" 

"There  is  a  charming  one  that  I  think  ofj"  replied  Nadrovine. 
"  It  is  called  *  The  Princess  of  the  Silver  Book  f  ana  I  do  not  know 
how  it  ends,  any  more  than  you  do." 

"  Why,  how  strange  P'  cried  the  child.  "  Cousine  Ilva  told  me  a 
story  once,  and  it  had  a  name  almost  exact " 

"  Ah  !  the  poor,  poor  Niooletta !"  said  Hva.  "  We  are  trampling 
upon  her.  Poverina !  There  1  there !  Hush !  You  see  she  will 
cry,  my  sweet  You  will  have  to  console  her  yourself.  She  is  such 
a  mother-baby.    There !" 

Lotta  received  her  suffering  daughter  and  tossed  her  back  and  forth 
with  an  air  of  dainty  matronliness  which  reminded  one  of  a  peach- 
bough  swinging  a  blossom. 

"  Poor  wing !  poor  thing !"  she  crooned.  "  But  it  is  her  own  fault 
Nini  asked  her  yesterday  how  her  migraine  was,  and  she  said  she  had 
quite  recovered, — that  she  never  felt  better.  She  should  have  said,  you 
know,  *  Thanks,  I  am  well,  but  not  so  well  as  yesterday.' " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  you  must  teach  her  that  our  Italian  ideas  are  not  to  be 
laughed  at  But  she  must  have  a  new  sash  in  place  of  the  one  that 
Zi-Zi  stole  away.  Come  to  my  room  quite  early  to-morrow ;  I  have 
one  that  I  will  give  her, — such  a  pretty,  rosy  thmg,  like  a  little  strip 
of  that  pink  sky  there." 

Hva  was  hurrying  on,  delighted  at  having  turned  the  child's  atten- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  dearest  Cousine  Ilva,  thank  jou !  Nicoletta  wishes  to  give 
you  her  hand.  She  is  nearly  springing  from  my  arms  with  delight 
I  can  scarcely  hold  her.  Dearest  Cousine  Ilva,  do  give  her  a  baciffnOy 
— a  wee,  wee  one.  It  will  so  please  her !"  She  looked  on  with  the 
bland  smile  of  motherhood  during  this  performance,  and  then,  as  die 
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received  the  cheered  Nicoletta  into  her  arms  and  settled  her  gauze 
skirts,  she  said  over  her  shoalder  to  Nadrovine, — 

'<  It  was  ^  The  Prince  of  the  Silver  Book/  I  had  almost  forgotten 
to  tell  you/' 

For  the  second  time  that  afternoon,  Ilva  felt  herself  blush  from 
forehead  to  throat.  In  spite  of  her  wish  to  appear  unmoved,  she 
hastened  her  steps  towards  the  house. 

Nadrovine  questioned  the  child  in  his  ^ve  way.  "  That  is  a  coin- 
cidence, is  it  not  7"  he  said.  "  Was  it  a  fairy-story?  and  was  the  prince 
happy  in  the  end  f^ 

''  He  was  ^reat ;  that  is  much  better  than  being  happy.  Consine 
Ilva  says  that  it  is  much  better.'' 

•*  Would  vou  rather  be  great  than  happy?" 

"  I  should  have  to  think  about  that,''  replied  Lotta.  "  I  do  not 
always  wish  to  do  what  I  ought  But  then  to  be  great ! — ^to  have  one's 
way  always  1" 

"  To  be  great,"  said  Nadrovine,  "  means  never  to  have  one's  wav." 

Lotta  tried  to  subdue  the  incredulity  that  swept  over  her  small  fiwe 
at  this  announcement 

"  I  tell  you  what  I  should  like  to  be,"  she  said  at  last,  waiving  the 
subject.  "  1  should  like  to  have  an  invisible  cap.  When  peonle  dis- 
pleased me,  I  would  put  on  my  cap  and  serve  them  as  I  wishea.  Oh, 
.  the  fun  that  I  would  have !  Oh,  the  droll  things  that  I  would  do  I 
Oh  P'  She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  tucked  Nicoletta  under  her  arm  in 
order  to  clasp  her  hands  ecstatically.  — 

"What  sort  of  things?"  inquired  Nadrovine. 

"  Why,  for  instance,  when  mamma  took  me  to  church  and  the  cur6 
preached  too  long  a  sermon,  I  would  pop  on  my  dear  little  cap,  and 
steal  on  tiptoe  behind  him,  and  pinch  his  nose  together  so  that  he 
would  sound  as  though  he  were  wheezing  through  a  toy  trumpet.  Oh, 
the  poor  man  I  how  comical  he  would  look !  And  then  when  they 
sougnt  me,  there  I  would  be  as  still  as  a  mouse,  and  the  little  cap  in 
my  pocket.  Oh,  I  would  rather  have  that  than  the  big  gold  cross  on 
the  Madeleine,  and  a  queen's  crown,  and  diamond  shoes,  and  live  dolls! 
Consine  Ilva's  prince  wasn't  at  all  like  that,  though.  He  was  of  a  great 
dimity,  and  always  spoke  in  a  gentle  voice,  and  called  people — ^the 

1)nncess,  I  mean — ^doushka.'  That  means  *  little  darling,'  or  *dear 
ittle  one.'  He  was  the  most  charming  creature.  His  eyes  were  of 
light,  and  his  hair  of  sunbeams,  and  he  always  made  people  do  good 
things  without  looking  ridiculous.  That  is  so  difficult  I"  She  signed, 
and  smoothed  Nicoletta's  hair. 

"  That  must  have  been  a  beautiful  story,"  said  Nadrovine,  feeling 
Ilva's  embarrassment  without  looking  at  her,  and  hastening  to  change 
the  subject  "  I  shall  try  and  get  your  cousin  to  tell  it  to  me  some 
day." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  will,"  Lotta  assured  him.  "  Won't  you,  consine 
dearest?  You  would  tell  it  now  if  we  b^ged  you,  would  you 
notr 

/'  It  is  too  late.  The  story  is  too  long.  And  there  I  there  is  Marie 
beckoning  to  you." 
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She  kiased  the  child  and  gave  her  a  goitle  push  forward  towards  het 
muse,  aiter  waiting  for  her  to  make  her  stately  adieuz  toNadroviue. 

Miss  Herbert  was  sitting  with  her  fimoy-work  on  the  terraoe,  and 
looked  up  as  they  approached. 

^^Has  mamma  returned  f  asked  Ilvay  after  greetings  had  been 
interchanged.    "  Is  Aunt  Cecilia  in  the  drawing-room  f* 

No ;  Madame  Boutry  was  still  lying  down^  with  a  headadie,  and 
the  countess  had  not  returned. 

^*  It  is  cooler  out  here/'  said  Ilva,  hesitating.  She  did  not  wish  to 
seem  to  dismiss  him,  and  yet  she  shrank  from  forcine  herself  upon  him. 

"Let  us  stay  outside,  by  all  means,"  replied  Nadrovine.  "The 
suDset  will  be  superb,  and  I  am  sure  poor  Miss  Herbert  would  dislike 
bein^  dragged  in-doors." 

"Shall  we  walk,  or  will  you  brine  chairs?" 

"  Let  us  walk,  if  you  are  not  tired." 

' "  Oh,  no  I  I  am  only  tired  of  being  still.  I  stooped  too  much 
over  Lotta's  dolls.  It  has  made  my  head  heavy.  It  will  be  delightful 
to  walk." 

"  I  brought  your  book  with  me.  Shall  I  leave  it  with  Miss  Her- 
bert? Or  perhaps  it  is  a  copy  that  you  do  not  wish  to  remain  about 
the  house.  I  had  the  indiscretion  to  read  some  of  your  marginal  notes. 
You  will  forgive  me?  You  know  what  an  interest  I  tate  in  your 
writing?" 

She  stood  looking  at  him,  stung  by  a  rush  of  mingled  sensa- 
tions. 

"  How  presumptuous,  how  silly,  you  must  have  thought  me  I"  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Why,  no.  It  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  writing, — t^rse,  original. 
If  you  are  not  displeased,  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen  it.  You  have 
great  imagination." 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  Ilva,  in  a  low  voice.  Her  heart  seemed 
to  shake  her  with  its  rapid  beating,  for  his  approval  or  disapproval 
meant  much  to  her. 

"  Yes,  ereat  and  original,"  replied  Nadrovine.  "  You  will  let  me 
see  some  of  your  manuscripts,  will  you  not?" 

"Some.  Perhaps.  They  are  very  badly  written.  I  have  never 
shown  them." 

"  I  wish  all  the  more  to  see  them." 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  the  girl,  for  want  of  a  better  remark.  "  It  will 
be  quite  a  task  to  read  them.  They  are  written  on  both  side^  of  the 
paper.     I  believe  that  is  a  mistake." 

Nadrovine  was  r^rding  her  side-&ce  as  they  walked  up  and  down 
together. 

"  You  are  very  serious  in  this,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  you,  is  it  not?" 

"  Very.  I  love  nothing  so  much.  I  cannot  imagine  life  without 
it.  Do  not  encourage  me  to  talk,  sienor,  if  you  intend  laughing  at  me. 
I  believe  that  you  are  in  earnest,  but  I  have  no  past  experience  by 
which  to  judge.     I  have  never  spoken  of  this  before  to  any  one." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  not  think  that  I  would  laugh  at  you,"  said 
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Nadrovine.  EUs  tone  oonvinoed  her.  She  drew  in  a  long  breath  of 
relief,  and  let  it  escape  softly,  that  it  might  not  sound  like  a  sigh. 

^^  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  be  interested/^  she  said,  iu  a  restrained 
voice.     "  You  must  have  so  many  people  talk  to  you  iu  this  vein." 

"On  this  subject;  not  in  this  vein." 

"  There  are  so  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  yon,  I  do 
not  know  which  to  say  first.'' 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  take  time  to  say  them  all,  signorina.  Be- 
lieve  me,  nothing  could  delight  me  more." 

"  Oh,  but  there  will  not  be  time.   I  shall  not  see  you  often  enough." 

She  paused,  feeling  that  she  had  said  something  which  had  better 
have  remained  unspoken.  She  was  too  candid  to  try  and  escape  by 
means  of  a  subterfuge,  and  stood  before  him  wordless,  and  too  over- 
whelmed to  do  more  than  control  her  expression  of  dismay. 

"  I  suspect  you  will  see  me  oftener  than  you  have  any  idea  of," 
said  Nadrovine,  with  ready  tact  Her  evident  confusion  was  as  de- 
lightftil  to  him  as  the  frankness  of  the  silence  which  admitted  it. 

"You  are  very,  very  good,"  replied  Ilva,  and  paused  again. 

She  thought  hopelessly  of  the  conversations  that  would  have  to  pass 
between  them  before  she  could  speak  to  him  without  embarrassment, 
and  tilted  her  fine  head  with  a  certain  air  of  restrained  eagerness. 

"  I  say  nothing  that  I  wish !"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently.  And 
then,  before  Nadrovine  could  correct  her,  "  I  wish  to  tell  you  some 
simple  thing,  and  I  deliberately  say  something  else.  But  I  will  tell 
you  quickly,  before  my  tongue  runs  away  with  the  words,  how  I  thank 
you  for  your  good  words.  They  encourage  me.  They  are  much  to 
me.  I  have  read  all  your  books.  Herbert  has  them.  I  have  marked 
some  of  them  with  my  thumb-nail.  Herbert  will  not  have  pencil- 
marks  in  her  books,  but  she  does  not  notice  the  nail-marks.  Some  of 
them  made  me  breathe  as  though  I  had  been  running.  The  one  where 
they  take  away  poor  Sovosky's  dog  at  the  Siberian  frontier,  and  one 
of  the  soldiers  kicks  it,  and  it  whines  and  tries  to  get  to  Sovosky,  and 
the  soldier  kicks  it  aeain  and  breaks  its  1^, — my  face  stung  when  I 
read  that.  I  hated  that  soldier.  I  could  see  the  dog,  and  poor  So- 
vosky with  the  tears  freezing  on  his  face.  Tell  me,"  she  continued, 
eagerly,  "  did  you  ever  see  a  scene  like  that  ?" 

Nadrovine  paused  a  moment  before  answering  her,  looking  down 
at  the  grass  between  them,  and  her  high-curved  foot  sunk  into  its  soft 
mat.    Then  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  hers. 

"  My  father  is  in  Siberia,"  he  said. 

Ilva  pressed  her  hands  together,  feeliuj?  the  same  hot  smarting  in 
her  face  that  had  stung  her  when  reading  of  Sovosky  and  his  dog. 

"Siberia?    Your  father?    He  is  in  Siberia ?" 

They  stood  in  silence,  looking  out  over  the  sea,  where  in  swirls  of 
citron  and  vermilion  a  few  sails  were  dissolving  like  feathers  thrown 
against  flame.     Presently  she  said,  in  an  undertone, — 

"  I  do  thank  you  for  telling  me  that.  I  feel  it.  I  fed  it  so  much 
more  than  I  can  say.     I  cannot  say  how  much." 

"  I  can  feel  how  much,"  replied  Nadrovine. 

A  long,  narrow  veil  of  sea-blue  gause  that  she  held  over  her  arm 
Vol.  XLIIL— «2 
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blew  out  and  clung  to  the  doth  of  his  sleeve.  It  was  like  a  vi«ble 
sien  of  the  airy  thread  of  sympathy  and  oonBdenoe  oonneeting  them. 
£1^  oould  have  kissed  it,  so  strongly  had  his  feeling  for  the  girl  grown 
in  this  shorty  unlooked-for  interview. 

*'  You  must  not  think  that  I  told  you  this  to  harrow  up  your  feel- 
ings and  make  you  sorry  for  me,  signorina.  To  be  true,  I  love  my 
mother  best,  although  I  always  looked  upon  my  fitther  with  an  almost 
awed  admiration.  It  will  explain  to  you  many  things  in  my  books 
which  might  otherwise  seem  unnecessarily  bitter, — ^uiis  fact  of  my 
father's  exile,  I  mean.  My  mother  has  borne  it  more  bravely  than  I 
have.  She  is  very  wonderful.  You  will  like  each  other,  I  am  sure. 
I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  she  will  like  yon ;  and  she  is  very  beautiful." 

**  If  she  will  let  me  like  her,''  said  Ilva,  hesitatingly.  *^  The  fri^ids 
of  friends  are  so  apt  to  be  enemies,  and  one's  mother  so  rarely  likes  the 
people  whom  one  is  fondest  of." 

*^  My  mother  and  I  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  your  rule,  signo- 
rina." 

"  You  always  agree  ?" 

"  We  have  never  yet  disagreed." 

^'  And  she  is  beautiful  ?  Is  she  at  all  like  you  ?  I  mean,  is  she  dark 
or  fair?" 

'^  She  has  ink-black  hair,  and  emerald  eyes,  and  a  skin  like  milk. 
She  is  nearlv  as  tall  as  I  am, — too  tall,  say  the  little  men  and  women. 
She  is  five  root  ten,  supple  and  majestic,  and  with  such  a  sweet  voice." 

*^  Oh,  one  does  not  care  whether  a  woman  is  tall  or  short,  if  her 
voice  is  sweet,"  said  Ilva.  '^  Then  you  must  be  like  your  fitther  ?  And 
was  he  tall  also?" 

'^  Two  inches  taller  than  I  am.    You  will  think  us  a  race  of  riants." 

^*  How  lovely  she  must  be,  with  her  sweet  voice  f  sighed  the  giM. 
*^  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  worship  her."  The  Countess  Demarini 
was  short  and  rather  stout,  and  her  voice,  when  she  took  the  trouble  to 
speak,  had  an  asthmatic  wheeze  that  gave  way  occasionally  to  a  com- 
plaining whine. 

"  You  have  her  picture?"  continued  Hva,  a  little  shyly. 

^*  Yes, — ^two  miniatures,— -one  in  her  Russian  dress,  one  in  a  black 
satin  gown.     If  you  would  like  to  see  them " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Ilva, ''  please." 

Nadrovine  took  out  his  watch,  opened  it,  and  held  it  towards  her. 
The  face  that  she  saw  enthralled  her.  It  was  of  a  long,  oval  contour, 
clearly  pale,  save  for  the  scarlet  of  the  full,  round  lips,  snrmoufited  by 
night-colored  hair,  and  made  brilliant  with  dark-green  eyes  slightly 
prominent  under  thick,  heavily-curved  lids.  The  nose  was  short  and 
well  cut,  the  ears  symmetrically  placed  and  clasping  closely  the  small, 
self-possessed  head,  the  forehead  high,  boldly  modelled,  shaded  by  a  few 
short  curls  melting  into  a  violetish  haze  at  the  temples. 

The  pretty  Russian  head-dress  set  with  pearls  and  emeralds  brought 
out  vividly  the  tones  of  this  charming  face. 

"How  very  beautiful  I  How  you  must  love  her!"  cried  Ilva. 
'^  And  bow  young  she  looks !" 

*^Yob"  replied  NftdrovinCi  uiao  gajdng  at  the  miniature  in  the 
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froong  girl's  palm,  ''she  has  a  remarkable  appearanoe  for  her  age. 
That  miniature  was  painted  only  two  years  ago ;  and  she  looks  no 
older  now.  I  am  glaa  that  we  agree  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  signorina.  I  will  tell  my  mother  of  yoar  approval.  She  is 
coming  shortly  to  Italy  to  spend  the  rest  of  this  year  with  me.'' 
Ilva  turned  on  him  her  wide,  clear  gaze. 

**  Then  I  may  see  her ;  we  may  know  each  other.    But  I  am  afraid 
that  young  girU  bore  a  woman  like  Madame  Nadrovine." 
"  Perhaps,"  said  Nadrovine.     "  You  would  not  bore  her." 
*'  Ah,  but  how  can  you  tell  T 
*'  We  agree  so  perfectly." 

Ilva  looked  once  more  at  the  miniature  that  she  held,  and  then 
returned  him  his  watch.  It  was  warm  with  her  hand,  and  he  kept  it 
in  his  own  for  a  minute  or  two.  The  western  li^ht  was  in  her  eyes 
and  on  her  hair,  and  a  sweep  of  mystic  rose-gray  mrobbed  behind  her. 
She  was  still  looking  at  him. 

''  I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  I  think  you  for  the  interest  that  you 
have  shown  in  my  work,  in  my  wish  to  work,"  she  said,  rapidly.  "  I 
know  how  very,  very  pale  my  hopes  and  ambitions  mast  seem  to  you, 
— to  you  who  have  accomplished  so  much.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  too 
much,  to  be  what  Herbert  calk  'gushing,'  but  I  do  wish  you  to  know 
that  I  appreciate  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  of  kindness  and  encour- 
agement 

"  It  is  you  who  have  been  kind  to  me,"  replied  Nadrovine. 
"  But  the  whole  world  is  kind  to  you.  It  is  nothing  for  one  un- 
known person  to  like  what  you  write,  and  it  is  everjrthing  for  me, — 
your  approval,  I  mean.  I  shall  work  so  hard  now.  I  seem  to  feel  a 
new  zest :  I  am  already  longing  to  get  my  pen  in  my  fingers.  I  may 
have  something  that  I  shall  not  feel  ashamed  to  show  you,  after  aU." 

"  I  shall  wish  to  see  whatever  you  have  written.  Believe  me,  I 
speak  honestly." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  cannot  destroy  your  ideal  of  my  power  by  doing  any- 
thing so  rash  as  that,"  said  Ilva.  She  laughed  a  little,  and  drew  the 
dim  blue  veil  about  her  head  and  throat  He  thought  that  her  eyes 
must  be  like  the  eyes  of  Pandora  before  she  had  opened  her  box. 
"  Perhaps  she  too  picked  the  lock  with  a  pen,"  he  reflected. 

"  There  is  one  thine  that  I  must  tell  you  before  I  to,"  he  said, 
snddenhr.    "  You  will  wink  me  trite,  and  possibly  morbid." 

"  What  is  it?  Say  it,"  returned  the  girl,  with  her  eager  imperious- 
ness. 

"It  is  this:  that  writing  is  a  hard  art.  One  has  to  suffer,— es- 
pecially a  woman, — especially  a  woman  who  has  the  courage  of  her 
opinions." 

'^  That  means  that  you  think  I  have  the  courage  of  mine,  does  it 
not,  signer?" 

"  I  do  tiiink  so,  assuredly." 
"  But,  then,  if  I  am  willing  to  suffer?" 

**  We  are  all  willing  to  suffer  as  long  as  suffering  means  a  vague 
pain  which  does  not  disturb  our  poise,  or  individuality,  or  surroundings. 
Ask  yourself  how  yon  could  bear  to  part  with  one  of  your  hands." 
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She  lifted  one  of  her  delicate  hands,  held  it  b^ween  herself  and 
the  fiuling  sunset,  and  hesitated. 

''  The  idea  of  being  maimed  is  always  so  horrible." 

*^  There  are  worse  things  than  losing  one's  hand,  dooshka." 

"What  is  worse?" 

"  To  have  the  eye  of  the  public  always  at  one's  key-hole.  A  man 
might  go  mad  for  that,  thrust  his  pen  through  the  opening  and  put  it 
out,  and  so  have  no  r^ers  for  his  manuscripts.  The  sensation  of 
being  eternally  pried  upon, — there  is  nothing  much  worse  than  that ; 
and  that  is  the  penalty." 

They  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Ilva  said,  with  a 
gentle  dignity, — 

"  I  will  remember.     I  thank  you  for  telling  me." 

She  turned,  and  Nadrovine  followed  her  to  the  piazza,  before  which 
the  Countess  Demarini's  carriage  had  just  stopped. 

VII. 

Nadrovine  was  candid  enoueh  with  himself  to  acknowledge,  as 
he  drove  back  to  his  lodgings,  that  he  was  interested  in  the  girl  to 
an  absorbing  d^ee.  She  had  for  him,  in  contrast  to  all  other  hand- 
some women  who  had  attracted  him,  that  subtle  charm  which  one 
only  recognizes  after  one  has  yielded  to  its  spell.  She  seemed  to  him  as 
graciously  and  serenely  pure  as  her  own  eyes,  and  as  vivid  in  her  un- 
usual naturalness  as  their  changing  lights.  It  was  perhaps — or  rather 
probably — the  fact  of  her  mothePs  being  an  American  that  gave  her 
the  untrammelled  grace  of  gesture  and  expression  which  so  delighted 
him,  and  she  had  evidently  been  without  guidance  save  that  which  the 
long-suffering  Herbert  had  ventured  to  exercise.  He  was  also  keenly 
conscious  of  the  subtle  flattery  contained  in  the  disclosures  of  Made- 
moiselle Lotta.  He  had  evidently  been  the  hero  of  all  the  young  girl's 
day-dreams.  She  had  thought  of  him  constantly,  and  he  represented 
to  her  the  entire  world  of  men.  Nadrovine  had  always  cherished  an 
aversion  to  marriage.  He  felt  this  aversion  melting  away  as  he  fancied 
those  quiet  eyes  transformed  and  wavering  with  the  love-light  that  he 
should  have  kindled,  those  lips  so  placid  and  undisturbed  in  their  deli- 
cate curves  trembling  with  words  of  confession.  He  did  not  realize 
how  intensely  her  individuality  had  impressed  him,  until  in  his  conjec- 
tures he  found  himself  wondering  what  type  of  man  would  finally  win 
and  marry  her.  He  shrunk  from  it  as  sensitively-organized  people  will 
sometimes  shrink  from  throwing  a  flower  into  the  fire.  There  was  no 
man  of  whom  he  could  think  as  husband  to  that  slender,  Psyche-faced 
child  without  a  shudder  of  revulsion  and  apprehension ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  recognize  that  a  woman  may  be  married  while  her 
soul  remains  unwedded,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  victims  of  the  Minotaur 
was  preferable  to  this.  He  realized  that  the  only  love  to  which  such  a 
woman  would  yield  would  have  to  be  as  supreme  in  its  reverence  as  in 
its  fire,  a  white  flame,  still,  pure,  and  ever-ascending.  Her  dreams  would 
be  a  man's  only  rival ;  but  then  few  have  ever  estimated  the  force  in  the 
rivalry  of  an  ideal.    The  man  who  is  measured  by  a  woman's  imagined 
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lover  is  far  less  fortanate  than  the  man  who  has  to  deal  with  an  actual 
being.  Nadrovine  recognized  all  this ;  but  underneath  and  ever  present 
was  that  consciousness  of  having  dominated  those  girlish  dreams,  of 
having  figured  as  "  The  Prince  of  the  Silver  Book/' 

He  was  often  at  the  Villa  Demarini  during  the  next  fortnight 
Sometimes  he  would  see  Ilva,  generally  in  the  presence  of  her  mother 
and  Miss  Herbert ;  while  once  or  twice  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
her  alone  with  Liotta  among  the  ruins  of  the  little  temple  on  the  hill. 
She  finally  consented  to  show  him  one  or  two  of  her  manuscripts,  and 
he  was  singularly  haunted  by  them, — vigorous  original  essays  and 
poems,  decidedly  ungirlish  in  their  handling  of  subjects  which  she 
could  only  have  imagined.  He  saw  that  there  was  genius  throbbing 
under  the  crude  richness  of  language  and  ideas,  and  told  her  so.  She 
did  not  say  much,  but  the  look  in  her  eyes  was  sufficient.  He  was 
beginning  to  tire  of  seeing  only  gratitude  and  appreciation  in  those 
clear  eyes.  She  seemed  made  for  love, — the  love  of  a  man  who  has 
recognized  that  Grod  created  him  for  one  woman  and  who  has  lived  his 
life  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  meeting.  Nadrovine  had  so  lived 
his  life,  and  the  girl  was  growing  inexpressibly  dear  to  him. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  himself  beside  her  on  horseback 
late  one  afternoon  in  June.  They  were  on  their  way  with  Miss  Her- 
bert, Lotta,  and  her  two  brothers  to  visit  an  old  castle  belonging  to  a 
cousin  of  Count  Demarini,  a  haunted  place  which  boasted  murders  and 
blood-stains,  and,  best  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  boys,  underground 
dungeons  with  great  stone  doors.  They  were  wild  to  inspect  these 
gloomy  places,  and  chattered  of  them  all  the  way  over. 

"  What  strange  creatures  boys  are  I"  said  Ilva  to  Nadrovine.  "  They 
seem  to  delight  in  all  sorts  of  cruel,  grewsome  things  V' 

She  was  dressed  in  an  English  riding-habit,  sitting  square  and 
straight  on  her  neat  hunting-saddle,  and  riding  a  handsome  chestnut 
with  one  white  hind  stocking  and  a  star  between  his  eyes. 

"  I  confess  that  I  don't  like  boys,''  she  added,  pausing  as  though  to 
wait  for  his  expression  of  disapproval. 

"  Sometimes  one  finds  a  boy  whom  one  loves,"  replied  Nadrovine, 
"  but  it  is  very  rare.  The  two  little  animals  in  front  are  very  pretty, 
with  their  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair,  but  they  are  little  animals  for  all 
that" 

*^  So  difierent  from  Lotta.  She  is  like  a  sweet  &iry,"  said  Ilva. 
'^  And  how  deliciously  she  manages  her  pony !  One  wants  to  take  her, 
pony  and  all,  into  one's  arms." 

**  She  adores  you." 

"  Yes ;  she  has  a  great  ideal  of  me.  I  fear  for  her  when  it  is  dis- 
pelled. It  takes  a  great  deal  of  self-control  to  live  up  to  a  child's 
ideal  of  one." 

"  Or  a  woman's,"  said  Nadrovine. 

'<  Do  you  think  that  many  women  have  ideals  of  men,  nowadays. 
Signer  Nadrovine?  I  know  very  few  women,  but  those  that  I  do 
know  seem  to  me  hardly  to  do  men  justice." 

^'  That  is  perhaps  the  reason,  signorina,  why  we  do  not  live  more 
nobly*     We  know  that  most  women  do  not  expect  it  of  us." 
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She  taraed  on  him  h«r  frank  smile  and  the  glow  <^  h&t  belieWi^ 
look« 

"Why  do  yoa  say  sach  things,  except  in  your  books?  I  know 
that  you  have  lived  nobly/' 

"  I  was  only  speaking  of  men  as  a  dass.  I  have  had  my  mother's 
belief  in  me  to  live  np  to.  I  owe  mnch — ^nearly  everything— to  my 
mother/' 

**  She  mnst  deserve  your  worship,  signor/' 

"You  will  think  so  indeed  when  you  know  her.  I  expect  her 
next  week.  I  am  like  a  lover  awaiting  his  lady, — as  restless  and 
nervous  as  a  boy." 

"  It  must  be  almost  divine  to  a  mother  to  have  such  a  love/'  said  the 
girl.     "  It  is  the  most  beautiful  love  of  all.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  No,  signorina." 

"  You  do  not  f    She  flushed  a  little,  but  asked  her  question  bravely. 

"  No,  doushka ;  there  is  one  love  which,  when  it  is  as  Grod  meant  it 
to  be,  is  more  godlike  than  any  on  earth.  The  love  of  Christ  tor  the 
Chui^  is  not  compared  to  the  love  of  a  &ther  for  his  child." 

"  No  ?"  said  Ilva.  She  could  control  her  voice,  but  not  the  violent 
leaping  of  her  heart 

"  Can't  we  ride  £ister  ?"  here  called  Miss  Herbert,  who,  unlike  most 
Englishwomen,  did  not  ride  well,  disliked  a  trot,  and  was  only  happy 
when  cantering.  '^  We  can  see  nothing  of  the  castle  before  sundown  if 
we  do  not  hurry." 

"  There  will  be  a  moon,"  said  Nadrovine  under  his  breath. 

His  heart  was  beating  rapidly  also,  and  he  wished  poor  Herbert  in 
many  an  unpleasant  place. 

''  Yes,  nearly  a  full  moon,"  said  Ilva.  They  set  their  horses  in  a 
gallop  and  soon  overtook  and  repassed  the  others. 

"  How  you  would  enjoy  a  ride  over  the  steppe  I"  said  Nadrovine, 
as  they  drew  rein.  ."  I  can  see  you  on  a  black  Russian  horse  with  your 
hair  loose." 

"  Oh !  oh !"  said  Ilva,  relieved  at  finding  an  excuse  to  laugh.  ^^  One 
never  rides  with  loosened  hair  except  in  Perrault's  fidry-tales.  Fancy 
how  slovenly  one  would  look  in  a  top-hat  with  one's  hair  flying  1" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  the  horse's  mane  and  your 
hair.  You  have  such  wonderful  hair.  It  is  like  a  little  child's,  and  it 
is  so  thick.     It  must  weigh  your  arms  down  to  comb  it  out." 

*^  Ah  I  here  we  are  at  the  gate,"  said  Ilva.  ^'  What  hideous  stone 
gri£5ns  I  but  the  sate  itself  is  beautiful." 

^*  There  are  three  more  miles  through  the  grounds,"  called  Miss 
Herbert     "  We  must  hurry,  my  dear !" 

They  galloped  up  to  the  door  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  great  square 
pile,  draped  with  vines,  and  surrounded  by  huge  cedars  and  olive-trees. 
They  were  shown  over  it  by  the  cicerone,  a  withered  creature  with  dull 
eyes  and  an  even  duller  mind.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  threw 
open  doors  on  gloom  and  beauty  alike  with  the  same  unvarying  stolidly 
of  countenance. 

They  were  retiring  rather  disappointed  with  their  jaunt,  when  Victor 
and  Georges  precipitated  themselves  at  the  same  time  upon  Miss  Her- 
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hert,  crying,  *'  The  dangeons  1  the  doDgeons  1  We  must  eee  the  dun- 
geons r 

"  Well "  said  Miss  Herbert,  weakly. 

"  Do  you  care  about  itf '  Nadrovine  asked  Ilva* 

'*  Now  that  we  are  here,  we  might  as  well  see  them/'  she  replied ; 
'^  and  the  boys  seem  beside  themselves.^' 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should  visit  the  dungeons.  Pietro, 
the  cicerone,  arranged  a  very  mediaval-looking  torch  in  a  species  of 
iron  cup,  and  prepared  to  lead  the  way. 

'^  Why  don't  you  take  a  lantern  ?"  asked  Nadrovine. 

'^  We  have  no  lanterns.  Excellency,"  replied  the  automatcm. 

*^  Then  a  candle  or  a  lamp?" 

"  Candles  and  lamps  blow  out,  Excellency." 

^*  In  that  case,  your  idea  of  the  torch  is  capital,"  said  Nadrovine, 
dryly;  and  they  all  laughed, — all  except  Pietro,  who  descended  the 
narrow  stairways  like  a  statue  in  motion,  with  no  expression  on  his 
fiice  whatever,  either  of  amusement  or  distaste. 

There  were  four  of  these  underground  cells,  each  damper  and  more 
slimy  than  the  last  The  mud  seemed  to  be  at  least  an  mch  thick  oa 
the  sc^gy  floors,  and  the  slime  clung  in  ropes  to  the  trickling  walk. 

**  £«t  us  go  in,  just  to  say  we  have  be^  in,"  ureed  the  boys ;  and 
so  all  six  went  and  stood  in  the  hideous  place,  shiimdng  involuntarily 
firom  the  coated  roof  and  sides.     The  doors  were  of  stoiie  a  foot  thicic. 

No  one  spoke. 

''  Three  men  ware  starved  to  death  in  there,  so  it  is  said,"  droned 
the  cicerone,  giving  voice  to  his  first  remark.  He  would  not  enter,  but 
stood  just  without,  thrusting  his  torch  back  and  forth  and  waving  it 
about  to  give  them  a  full  view  of  the  horrors  which  surrounded  them. 
They  started.  It  seemed  almost  like  the  utterance  of  a  ghost.  The 
only  unimpressed  beings  were  the  two  boys,  who  flitted  in  and  out  like 
will-o'-the-wiBps,  their  fiur  hair  seeming  to  catch  fire  £rom  the  fitful 
torch-light 

vin. 

No  one  could  quite  tell  how  it  happened.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
sudden  scuffle,  a  sharp  cry  from  Pietro.  The  torch  fell  hissing  in  the 
mud  just  beyond  the  great  door,  and  the  door  itself  closed  with  a  heavy 
jar.  Everything  at  once  became  quiet  No  sound  reached  them  from 
uie  outside.  In  the  ooze  of  the  floor  the  great  knot  of  resinous  wood 
lay  sputtering  and  sending  up  a  heavy  coil  of  smoke.  The  faces  of 
the  four  who  were  shut  in  were  seen  wide-eyed  and  strained  in  the  dull 
glow.  Miss  Herbert  drew  Lotta  up  into  her  arms  and  pressed  the 
child's  face  down  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Victor  I  Georges !"  cried  Nadrovine,  "  open  at  once !" 

He  struck  the  stone  with  his  hands.  No  grave  was  ever  more  silent 
than  the  place  into  which  they  had  been  shut  The  fallen  torch  smoked 
on  slowly  to  its  final  spark,  and  the  cell  was  filled  with  the  tarry  smoke. 
Then  a  thick,  soundless  darkness  closed  about  them.  Lotta  b^an  to 
•ob  in  a  nervous  ecstasy  of  fear. 

Uva  felt  Nadrovine  dose  at  her  side,  though  he  did  not  touch  her. 
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*^  I  am  not  a&aid/'  she  said^  before  he  could  speak.  ^'  Shall  we  have 
to  wait  long  ?'' 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  he  replied.    "  Those  little "  he  addressed  some 

terms  to  the  sportive  young  Boutrys  between  his  closed  teeth.  "  They 
should  be  soundly  flogged,  he  ended.  "  I  fear  you  will  take  a  horrible 
oeld  in  this  vile  den.     Wait  a  moment.'* 

Ilva  felt  something  soft  thrust  under  her  feet ;  she  trod  upon  it  with 
a  smile  which  seemed  strangely  unnecessary  in  that  thick  blackness. 

"  Is  it  not  drier?  You  do  not  feel  the  damp  so  much  f^  mquired 
Nadrovine,  anxiously. 

She  said,  "  No.     I  thank  you  so  very  much." 

Lotta  went  on  sobbing,  and  the  sound  was  almost  a  relief  to  them. 

There  passed  what  seemed  to  them  a  long  time. 

'^  I  have  some  matches,"  said  Nadrovine.  He  struck  them  one  after 
another  until  they  were  all  gone,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

It  had  been  only  four  minutes  since  they  were  locked  into  the  cell. 

"  This  is  terrible !"  cried  Miss  Herbert,  shrilly.  "  What  can  have 
happened  ?  I  will  see  that  those  boys  have  a  just  punishment, — a 
severe  caning." 

"  And  I !"  said  Nadrovine,  grimly.  They  felt  that  Miss  Herbert 
nodded  approval  before  again  b^;owing  her  attention  on  the  frightened 
Lotta. 

The  minutes  slowly  passed.  Ilva  could  hear  the  loud  ticking  of 
Nadrovine's  watch  in  the  dense  silence,  and  it  seemed  strange  that  it 
should  continue  on  its  way  so  calmly, — ^as  strange  as  that  the  rich 
Italian  sky  swept  cloudless  overhead,  and  that  the  fair  afternoon  moved 
on  to  night  uninterrupted. 

'^  I  can't  understand  why  they  do  not  let  us  out  at  once,"  said  Ilva, 
finally.  "  Do  you  suppose  that  the  cicerone  does  not  know  how  to  open 
the  door?" 

"  It  may  not  have  been  shut  for  many  years,"  replied  Nadrovine. 
'^  He  may  not  understand  how  to  unclose  it.  Are  you  cold  ?  I  seem 
to  feel  that  you  are  shivering." 

"  You  felt  that?  How  strange  !  I  was  shivering;  but  I  am  not 
cold.  After  all,  it  is  a  grewsome  feeling,  being  shut  into  a  place  like 
this." 

Involuntarily  they  spoke  in  whispers  and  drew  nearer  to  each  other. 
Nadrovine  was  standing  between  Ilva  and  Miss  Herbert,  and  put  his 
hand  on  Lotta's  little  head  to  reassure  her  while  he  spoke. 

"  It  cannot  last  more  than  ten  minutes  longer,  at  the  utmost,"  he 
said.  "  Evidently  the  cicerone  has  gone  to  get  aid  of  some  kind.  You 
must  have  conquered  both  Victor  and  G^eorges  at  fencing  this  morning, 
mademoiselle,  to  cause  such  spite." 

"I  f-f-fenoed  with  Greorges,"  sobbed  Lotta,  "and  b-b-broke  his  f-foil, 
and  then  I  made  V- Victor  angry  b-by  saying  he  would  be  a  s-s-sneak 
if  he  told — if  he  t-told  M-m-aman  when  (Jeorges  pushed  me.  Oh, 
will  it  be  long,  m'sieu  ?  Please  hold  my  other  hand.  Please  hold  me 
very  tight,  Mees  Herbert.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  story  about 
light  places,  and  sunshine,  and  bright  blue  and  pink  flowers !  It  will 
help  me  to  compose  myself.     You  know  truly  I  believe  myself  to  be 
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dreamiDe/'  She  fell  into  nervous  sobbing  again^  and  baried  her  head 
in  Miss  Herbert's  shoulder. 

"  If  one  had  only  brought  one's  goloshes  P'  murmured  that  patient 
creature.  **  But,  then,  how  could  one  imagine  such  acontingenoy  ?  Hush, 
hush,  my  dear  child  !  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  if  you  will  only  listen." 
She  went  off  into  a  long,  rambling  narrative  in  which  she  and  her  four 
brothers  and  sisters  all  played  conspicuous  parts. 

^*  You  are  still  shivering.  I  am  sure  that  you  must  be  cold,''  said 
Nadrovine.  "  You  are  too  near  that  damp  wall."  He  put  out  his 
hand  to  ascertain  her  position,  and  it  came  in  contact  with  her  soft  hair. 

"  If  you  would  lean  on  me !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  found  the  slight,  ungloved  hand  and  drew  it  through  his  arm. 
"  How  you  tremble,  my  poor  child  !"  he  whispered.  "  This  will  have 
a  terrible  effect  on  you." 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  then  said  finaHy,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here.     I  feel  safe." 

'^  Doushka  !"  he  whispered,  in  an  indescribable  tone. 

Ilva  felt  that  a  tremor  ran  through  him  also.  She  strove  to  control 
herself. 

"  I — I  think  if  only  Miss  Herbert  and  Lotta  and  I  had  been  shut 
into  this  dungeon,  that  I  should  have  suffered  a  great  deal.  I  think  of 
all  sorts  of  horrors.  I  seem  to  feel  those  starving  wretches  crawling 
and  cursing  in  the  mud  at  my  feet." 

She  felt  herself  drawn  closer  to  him,  a  perceptible,  imperious  move- 
ment. 

"  You  are  not  afraid  with  me?" 

"No." 

*^  You  trust  me ? — ^you  believe  in  me?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  feel  that  I  would  stand  between  you  and  all  evil  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  she  said,  clearly, — 

"Ifeelthat.'^ 

"  Ilva  I"  said  Nadrovine.  She  felt  his  arms  close  around  her.  She 
did  not  repulse  him.  His  li^is  rested  against  her  forehead,  and  all  the 
darkness  seemed  to  press  in  golden  throbbings  against  her  closed  lids. 

She  stood  locked  in  his  arms,  wordless,  for  a  long  while.  They 
could  hear  Miss  Herbert  droning  out  her  chronicles  of  Matilda  and 
Alfred  and  John  and  Charlotte  and  their  troubles  with  their  kitchen- 
eardens,  and  how  they  were  paid  fourpence  for  every  turnip  that  they 
brought  to  perfection,  and  sixpence  for  every  carrot,  and  how  they  dis- 
covered a  new  species  of  rose  by  mixing  the  seeds,  and  how  they  made 
enouffh  money  by  it  to  purchase  a  brass  tectum  for  a  gift  to  their  father 
on  Michaelmas,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Ilva  felt  sure  that  Lotta  was  right  and  that  they  were  all  dreaming. 
Those  quivering  lips  on  her  forehead  were  the  only  real  things  in  this 
chaos  of  unusualness  and  living  gloom. 

As  for  Nadrovine,  the  past  seemed  to  have  broken  in  a  mighty 
wave  on  the  shore  of  the  present,  and  to  have  left  him  stranded  there. 
All  his  ideas  aud  theories  of  the  last  ten  years  were  no  more  in  this 
surge  of  emotion  than  shells  and  strips  of  sea-weed  on  the  actual  sea. 
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He  knew  that  to  clasp  in  his  arms  this  fragile  piece  of  eirlhood,  feeling 
her  content  to  be  there,  was  suflScient,  and  that  the  nope  of  seaUng, 
on  some  futore  day,  her  pare  and  sensitive  lips  with  his,  neld  for  him 
more  possibilities  of  joj  than  were  contained  in  the  cup  of  fame  pressed 
down  and  running  over.  He  loved  her  as  women  should  pray  Heaven 
to  be  loved, — with  a  keen  recognition  of  all  the  traits  that  he  did  not 
himself  possess,  and  a  determination  to  consider  them  most  when  he 
understood  them  least, — with  a  reverence  as  intense  as  it  was  sincere  for 
the  child  in  her,  which  is  part  of  every  complete  woman,  old  or  ^oang^ 
an  absolute  belief  in  her  delicacy  of  soul  and  bodv,  an  adoration  of 
her  very  self  and  spirit,  which  constrained  him  rather  to  imagine  the 
love  as  seen  in  her  eyes  than  as  felt  on  her  lips,  and  an  awe  for  her 
purity  which  made  him  think  that,  while  as  her  lover  he  might  dare  to 
caress  her  mouth,  as  her  husband  he  would  only  venture  to  kiss  the 
utmost  edge  of  her  garments. 

In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  was  (^>ened  for  them. 

It  was  as  Nadrovine  had  thought :  the  cicerone  had  had  to  procure 
the  aid  of  two  other  servants  before  he  could  move  the  heavy  block  of 
stone.  Victor  and  Gteorges  were  scampering  homeward,  in  dismay  at 
what  th^  had  done. 

Nadrovine  and  Ilva  rode  forth  beneath  a  sky  which  seemed  to  float 
like  a  golden  bubble  above  them, — ^a  bubble  blown  upward  firom  the 
great  bowl  of  the  earth  which  hollowed  to  the  horizon.  The  pines 
seemed  dripping  with  sherry. 

^'  They  are  like  green  beards  of  Tritons  drenched  in  wine,''  said 
Ilva,  fancifully,  as  if  speaking  to  herself* 

Miss  Herbert,  urged  by  wrath,  had  for  once  conquered  her  fears, 
and  had  ridden  ahead  at  a  smart  gallop  to  overtake  and  lecture  the  two 
culprits.  Lotta-  at  her  heels  on  her  Polo  pony  forced  the  pace,  and 
they  were  both  soon  beyond  sight  and  hearing. 

Ilva,  feeling  Nadrovine's  eyes  upon  her,  moved  uneasily  in  the  saddle. 

^*  Doushka,  give  me  your  hand,"  he  said,  at  last 

She  put  it,  palm  up,  in  his. 

^* Do  you  give  it  to  me  really,  my  shy  one?  Is  it  mine  to  do  with 
as  Hiker 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  but  made  a  downward  move- 
ment of  assent  with  her  chin. 

**  Then  first,"  said  Nadrovine,  raising  it  to  his  lips,  ^'  this,  and  after- 
wards— ^this."  He  drew  a  ring  from  his  own  hand  and  pushed  it  firmly 
to  the  base  of  her  slight  finger,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, — 

'^  With  this  ring  I  seal  thee  to  me.  Thou  art  mine,  my  betrothed, 
my  promised." 

She  trembled,  and  he  released  her  hand. 

^*  Will  you  see  if  you  can  read  the  motto  cut  in  the  stone,  doushka?" 
he  asked,  after  a  long  pause.  **  The  light  is  fading,  but  the  letters  are 
very  clearly  cut    Try." 

She  held  her  hand  towards  the  mellow  tremble  overhead,  and  read 
aloud,  falterinKly, — 

'"Esto  sol  testis.'  It  is  Latin,  is  it  not?  I  do  not  understand 
Latin  well.     What  is  the  meaning?" 
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^''Let  the  san  be  a  witnesB/'^  replied  Nadrovine.  ^'Let  a  man 
airive  to  keep  his  life  so  clean  and  without  reproach  that  the  san  can 
search  its  every  cranny  Without  bringing  unwholesome  or  ugly  facts  to 
light  It  is  not  the  &mily  motto.  It  is  the  motto  that  I  selected  for 
myself  and  had  cut  in  that  sapphire  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fourteen.  I 
wishyou  to  wear  it  now  and  share  it  with  me.*' 

He  smiled^  and,  stooping,  kissed  the  ring  as  it  lay  like  a  drop  of 
blue  sea-water  upon  her  j^e  hand.  ^^  I  wish  the  sun  to  be  a  witness 
to  my  love  for  you." 

'^  Oh  I'^  said  the  girl,  dropping  her  reins  and  pladng  both  hands 
against  her  throat. 

The  horses  had  stopped  together  on  the  crest  of  a  little  hilL 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  Nadrovine,  quickly. 

^'  Nothing.  '  I  love  you  so !"  She  leaned  towards  him,  holding  out 
her  arms.  Her  eyes  dwelt  full  and  clear  upon  his.  He  bent  to  her, 
and  she  pressed  his  head  against  her  for  a  moment,  looking  out  over  it 
into  the  red  ball  of  Uie  sinking  sun  that  he  had  invoked  to  witness 
their  betrothal.  It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  were  gazing  through 
a  flaming  orifice  straight  to  the  core  of  heaven.  Her  heart  was  a  prayer 
within  her.  It  would  have  been  almost  a  sacrilege  to  form  words  widi 
her  lips  at  that  unspeakable  moment. 

Thev  rode  on  in  silence  for  a  long  while,  until  the  last  fires  of  the 
splendiu,  cloudless  sunset  w^re  blotted  out  by  the  soft  gloom  of  twilight 
eray  as  a  moth's  wing.  The  ^^een  lights  of  the  first  few  stars  shone 
down  upon  them  through  the  nch  haze,  like  glow-worms  seen  through 
a  vast  cobweb.  Overhead  was  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pines  and 
ih%  call  of  the  nightingales.  The  night  opened  about  them  like  a  great 
flower  sleepy  with  perfume.  They  seemed  folded  in  its  warm  petalis, — 
a  part  of  it, — as  content  as  the  small  creatures  that  live  in  roses.  He 
held  her  hand,  and  her  life  seemed  flowing  into  his  through  that  close 
clasp.  He  could  not  believe  in  a  time  when  this  proud  sense  of  owner- 
ship, of  duality,  had  not  possessed  him.  The  great,  dorious,  changing, 
growing  nieht  seemed  without  meaning  save  as  a  setting  for  that  young 
creature  at  his  side,  with  her  hair  which  seemed  woven  of  the  spiritual- 
ized sunlight  which  one  sees  in  dreams,  and  her  eyes  which  seemed  to 
hold  all  shadows  and  light,  all  love  and  pain,  in  their  serene  depths. 

He  felt  that  even  pain  with  her  would  be  outwardly  a  calm  thing, 
a  great  stillness,  as  her  love  was  now.    But  she  spoke  to  him  presently. 

'^I  seem  to  have  belonged  to  you  always,"  she  said,  with  her 
beautiful  candor.  '^  I  seem  only  to  have  a  riffht  to  myself  through 
you.  Your  love  makes  me  glad  to  be  myself;  because  if  I  had  been 
any  one  else,  no  matter  how  great  or  good,  you  would  not  have  loved 
me,  and  your  love  is  best  No,  no :  vou  must  not  speak ;  you  must 
not  contradict  me.  Just  let  me  say  what  is  in  my  heart  I  feel  that 
what  is  there  must  run  into  your  heart  like  a  stream  into  the  great  sea. 
It  i^  wonderful  to  think  that  I  have  your  love, — I  out  of  the  world  I 
It  is  as  though  a  great  star  were  to  concentrate  its  light  all  on  some 
little  flower,  and  say,  *  I  will  shine  only  for  this  flower  that  I  love.' 
It  is  as  though  some  bi^h  one  in  heaven  were  to  refuse  to  sing  in  the 
great  choir,  that  his  voice  might  be  heard  only  in  the  dreams  of  some 
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poor  woman  upon  earth  whom  he  loved  and  waited  for.  Ah,  do  not 
interrupt  me !  It  is  so  big  in  my  heart.  It  strains  it.  I  have  no  one 
else  to  speak  to, — indeed,  no  one  that  I  care  to  speak  to.  You  are  the 
only  one, — the  very  first, — the  first  since  I  was  a  little  child  and  I 
gave  you  my  silver  book.  You  helped  to  form  my  life.  You  helped 
to  make  me  into  what  you  now  love.  You  were  like  a  song  through 
the  silence  of  my  life, — like  the  song  that  Pippa  sang  so  unconsciously, 
always,  always  at  the  right  moment.  Always  your  memory  was  with 
me  at  the  right  moment.  I  never  had  a  wrong  thought,  a  wrong  im- 
pulse, that  your  fece  did  not  come  to  me  as  clear,  as  clear, — it  was  as 
clear  as  that  white  magnolia  flower  there  in  the  moonlight.  And  your 
eyes  would  look  so  grieved.  I  longed  to  ask  your  pardon,  to  have  you 
take  my  hand  and  say  that  you  forgave  me.  I  dreamed  about  you 
sometimes  when  I  was  awake,  sometimes  when  I  was  asleep.  When  I 
used  to  fancy  how  it  would  be  if  you  were  dead,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
my  life  would  never  stop  going  on,  on,  on,  on.  And  my  heart  seemed 
like  a  tiresome  voice  insisting  that  I  was  alive.  I  would  try  not  to 
listen  to  it;  but  it  would  seem  to  fill  the  room.  And  then  I  would  lie 
quite  still  and  think,  *  After  all,  it  is  you  who  love  him,  my  heart. 
Beat  on,  beat  on  !  Ob,  do  not  stop  I  without  you  I  could  not  give  him 
my  love.' 

"  And  then  I  would  imagine  you  married  to  some  one,— some  one 
fair  and  tall,  having  great  dark  eyes,  and  wonderful  hair  with  deep 
shadows  and  lights,  like  the  lights  on  moving  water, — some  one  whom 
you  loved.  It  was  like  a  band  squeezing  my  heart.  It  was  as  though 
crabs  had  my  throat  and  side  in  their  nippers.  I  would  get  up  and 
go  to  the  window  and  fill  my  soul  with  the  night.  And  then  peace 
and  rest  and  gentleness  would  seem  to  flow  down  to  me  through  the 
stars,  as  though  their  rays  were  silver  threads  binding  my  soul  to 
heaven.  I  would  say,  *  Perhaps  it  cools  his  eyes  to  take  the  stars  deep, 
deep  into  them.  Perhaps  he  Kneels  sometimes  and  looks  up  at  them 
as  1  am  looking  now.'  And  then  I  would  say,  *  Give  him  peace  too, 
dear  stars.  Give  him  rest,  and  a  cool  quietness,  and  thoughts  of  the 
shady  places  of  heaven,  as  you  have  given  me.'  And  then  I  would 
sleep.  I  was  only  a  child ;  but  I  loved  you.  Oh,  I  loved  you  I — not 
so  much  as  I  do  now,  but  much — much !" 

She  lifted  hb  hand,  and  would  have  pressed  her  lips  upon  it,  but  he 
stopped  her. 

''Not  that!  not  that  I"     He  could  not  speak. 

She  waited  for  him,  looking  up  at  the  gathering  stars  in  mid- 
heaven.  "  My  heaven-hearted  one !  my  spirit-love !"  he  said,  at  last 
"How  am  I  to  speak  to  you?  How  am  I  to  put  into  my  blunt 
roan's  words  the  story  of  my  love  for  you  ?  Let  me  prove  it  to  you, 
beloved  I  Do  not  wait  for  me  to  speak.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can 
say  after  what  you  have  told  me.  Even  the  passion  of  sunlight  would 
seem  too  earthly  after  the  starry  sweetness  of  your  words.  You  are 
all  to  me,— everything.  You  are  sun  and  stars,  the  night  and  the  day, 
the  inland  and  the  ocean,  reality,  dreams,  ambition,  fruition.  Yon  sur- 
pass my  ideal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  man,  no  matter 
how  clean  and  high  his  life  has  been,  to  evolve  out  of  ^heer  imagination 
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a  woman  like  yourself.  Were  a  man,  even  faintljy  to  imagine  «uch  a 
woman,  she  wonld  seem  in  his  dreams  unreal,  evasive,  cold.  You  are 
as  real  to  me  as  music,  as  the  May,  as  the  light  on  summer  hills,  as 
warm  as  the  heart  of  summer,  sweeter,  more  full  of  possibilities.  There 
is  nothing  chilling  about  you,  and  when  I  draw  you  to  me,  so,  and 
feel  your  sweet  life  throbbing  in  my  arms,  I  wish  that  day  might  never 
break  again,  but  that  we  could  live  on  in  this  trance  of  content,  closed 
in  by  this  vast  night,  watched  over  by  the  stars  with  their  light  in  our 
hearts." 

"  My  man  of  men,''  said  the  girl,  "  was  I  not  right  to  love  you  ?" 

"You  humble  me!  you  humble  me!"  cried  Nadrovine,  passion- 
ately. "  I  had  thought  my  life  a  clean  one  until  your  love  shone  on  it. 
And  now  it  seems  full  of  dark  places  t" 

"  It  is  full  of  my  love,"  she  said,  pressing  her  cheek  to  his,  and 
touching  his  bended  throat  lightly  witii  the  ends  of  her  long  fingers. 

"  I  cannot  speak,"  he  said.  "  Forgive  me.  I  have  no  words.  I 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  love,— of  such  a  love  as  I  feel  for  you,  I  mean. 
There  are  no  words.     I  will  listen  to  you." 

A  lustrous  quivering  began  to  fill  the  air, — the  light  from  the  rising 
moon.  All  things  were  radiant  with  it.  White  flowers  appeared  here 
and  there  from  the  shadows,  as  the  stars  had  appeared  at  first  in  the 
heavens.  As  the  silver  edge  b^n  to  gleam  behind  the  almond-trees 
on  a  rise  near  by,  she  turned  to  him  with  an  exquisite  shyness,  lifting 
her  face  to  his  in  the  tranquil  light 

"  Let  the  moon  be  a  witness,  also,"  she  said,  on  a  catching  breath ; 
and,  stooping,  Nadrovin6  put  his  mouth  to  the  word-stirred  lips.  It 
was  a  kiss  long  and  gentle,  but  such  a  kiss  as  he  would  have  given  a 
child.  He  could  not  have  kissed  her  as  a  lover  then,  even  had  she 
desired  it.  But  she  smiled  with  perfect  joy,  drooping  her  head  a  little, 
and  grudging  even  the  night-wind  its  touch  upon  her  lips. 

They  parted  in  utter  silence,  Nadrovine  holding  her  upon  his 
breast  a  moment  when  he  lifted  her  from  the  saddle,  and  making 
silently  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  forehead. 

IX. 

Nadrovine  was  a  man  whose  nature  was  too  refined  for  his  life  to 
have  been  coarse.  He  was  moral  rather  from  inclination  than  from 
principle;  although  principle  would  have  restrained  him  to  a  great  de- 
gree even  had  his  tastes  been  different  from  what  they  were.  Crime 
had  no  attraction  for  him,  and  he  would  as  soon  have  turned  from  gal- 
lo|>ing  upon  elastic  turf  to  plunge  along  through  a  muddy  lane,  as  to 
have  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  nis  art  to  accept  caresses  that 
bored  him.  There  are  such  men.  They  are  termed  icicles  by  the  igno- 
ble and  given  small  credit  for  their  course  of  action.  "  We  will  give 
a  tiger  credit  for  not  eating  men,"  say  the  wise,  "  but  a  horse  is  grami- 
nivorous :  why  should  we  praise  him  because  he  does  not  feed  upon 
flesh?" 

In  truth,  Nadrovine  was  not  cold ;  but  the  fires  of  his  nature  were 
as  deeply  buried  as  those  of  earth,  and  when  they  were  quiescent  ice 
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and  snow  ooald  form  above  them,  and  so  the  wise  were  deceived.  The 
hearts  of  most  men  are  like  the  grates  in  inns,  where  the  wood  is  laid 
ready  for  kindling ;  and  the  smile  of  any  pretty  woman  is  enough  to  set 
it  in  a  blaze.  Nadrovine's  heart  resembled  a  volcano,  and  it  depended 
upon  his  own  nature  and  the  voice  of  one  woman  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  hidden  flame  would  be  discernible. 

To  those  who  have  an  indomitable  patience,  love  in  its  highest  and 
most  complete  form  invariably  comes.  Whether  it  be  for  pain  or  glad- 
ness, those  who  have  dreamed  loyally  of  Liove,  not  condescending  mean- 
while to  distract  themselves  with  Pnilotes,  will  always  feel,  at  last,  his 
hands  in  theirs,  and  see  the  tears  and  laughter  of  his  eyes.  As  Nadro- 
vine  rode  slowly  home  beneath  the  tremulous  splendor  of  the  stars, 
yesterday  seemed  as  far  beyond  him  as  though  he  nad  slept  for  a  thou- 
sand years  and  been  aws^ened  by  a  kiss.  He  seemed  always  to  have 
loved  her, — always  to  have  belonged  to  her,  as  she  had  said  of  herself 
in  regard  to  him,  with  her  pure  trankness.  In  truth,  it  is  never  any- 
thing but  what  we  have  given  up  that  comes  to  us.  He  had  given  up, 
long  ago,  all  idea  of  bestowing  or  receiving  love,  and  now  his  breast 
acti^ly  ached  with  a  magnitude  of  devotion  such  as  he  had  never  ven- 
tured to  describe,  even  in  his  most  impassioned  romances.  Here  was  a 
love  which  seemed  the  beginning  of  everything  instead  of  the  end  of  a 
great  many.  Instead  of  resigning  all  other  women  in  order  to  possess 
mis  one,  he  felt  that  in  contrast  with  her  all  others  ceased  to  exist 
They  became  mere  ciphers,  which  served  to  increase  the  value  of  his 
unit  by  passing  behind  her,  and  he  wondered  that  he  had  not  recognized 
in  her  as  a  child  the  spirit  which  as  a  woman  would  enthrall  him. 

He  entered  the  cool  hall  of  the  pretty  villa  which  he  had  taken  in 
order  that  his  mother  might  spend  the  rest  of  the  summer  with  him. 
There  was  a  heavy  scent  of  roses  on  the  air.  An  armful  of  the  deep, 
orange-colored  flowers  lay  on  a  low  table  under  some  wax-lights,  and 
two  or  three  had  fallen  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  floor.  As  he  stood 
absently  looking  at  them,  the  faint  odor  of  a  cigarette  passed  through 
a  curtained  door  and  floated  towards  him.  At  first  ne  was  scarcdy 
conscious  of  it,  then  started,  and,  turning,  entered  between  the  curtains 
into  the  apartment  beyond. 

"  Ah,  at  last  V*  was  breathed  rather  than  spoken. 

His  mother,  leaning  back  among  eold-colored  cushions  with  a  knot 
of  the  orange  roses  at  her  breast,  reached  up  languidly  with  her  beauti- 
ful, half-bare  arms  and  drew  his  mouth  down  upon  hers.  The  perfume 
of  the  cigarette-smoke  upon  her  breath  and  in  her  hair  irritated  him, 
and  the  roses  jarred  upon  him  after  the  wonderful  freshness  of  the 
night  outside, — being  of  the  rare,  hot-house  species  which  one  invariably 
associates  with  dinners  and  balls. 

The  slight  shade  of  annoyance,  however,  only  accentuated  the  radiant 
expression  of  welcome  which  had  lighted  his  &ce  when  she  first  spoke. 

"Have  you  waited  long?*^  he  said.  "  I  did  not  expect  you  until 
to-morrow.  Is  your  room  in  readiness  ?  Have  you  as  many  apartments 
as  you  wish  ?    Small  one,  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  P^ 

She  leaned  over  him  as  he  knelt  at  her  side,  caressing  his  curls  by 
nipping  them  with  her  lips  which  she  drew  in  over  her  teeth^  and  poll* 
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ing  them  so  as  to  cause  him  a  slight  pain.  His  chin  she  had  taken 
into  one  of  her  strong,  flexile  jpalms,  so  that  he  could  not  pull  away, 
and  her  other  hand  was  behinci  his  throat 

'^  I  have  everything.  I  have  you,  my  little  dear  one  P'  she  replied. ' 
'^  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I  can  never  forget  that  you  were  once  my 
baby,  and  that  you  lay  with  your  little  face  buried  in  my  throat,  and 
pinched  me  with  your  sharp  little  gums  to  show  when  you  were  hungry. 
I  feel  you  now, — no  longer  than  one  of  these  roses,  stem  and  all ;  and 
so  soft !  You  smelt  always  of  ironed  linen  and  dried  violas.  I  can 
sniff  your  little  damp  head  on  the  flannel  now.  And  that  is  all  gone 
forever  1  Vladimir,  if  you  ever  marry  I  don't  think  I  shall  make 
a  great  noise.  I  think  I  shall  go  very  quietly  to  your  bride's  house 
to  take  her  a  wedding-present;  and  when  she  is  asleep,  with  her 
white  throat  bent  backward  for  your  dreamed-of  kisses,  I  shall  give 
it  one  snip,  deep  to  the  left,  with  my  little,  crooked  toilet-scis- 
sors, and  tnen  strike  her  across  the  lips,  very  lightly,  once  with  my 
eloves.  Come  I  How  pale  you  are  I  How  you  scowl,  my  great  one ! 
Come  into  your  old  small  one's  arms  and  let  her  tell  you  that  really 
your  bride  shall  be  as  her  own  child,  and  that  she  will  kiss  the  pretty 
throat  and  mouth  many  times  for  the  kisses  that  you  will  have  left  there. 
Ah  I"  she  added,  pressing  her  lips  again  to  his,  ^^  but  it  is  absurdly 
delicious  to  think  that  I  am  not  called  on  to  share  you  yet, — that  you 
are  all  mine, — all  that  you  do  not  put  in  those  books  of  yours.  But 
there  is  something  different, — a  look,  a  pose,  a — I  don't  know  what. 
Is  it  a  new  book  ?    Have  you  been  writing  a  love-scene?" 

She  drew  back,  pressing  him  from  her  with  a  hand  on  either  shoulder 
and  r^arding  him  steadily  from  narrowed  lids  with  her  dark-green, 
jewel-like  eyes.  "  Ah,  yes  I  you  have  been  writing  one  of  those  de- 
scriptions where  one  feels  through  the  people  one  is  writing  of.  Tou 
have  trembled  with  your  hero  beneath  the  kiss  of  some  beautiftil  woman. 
He  has  taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  your  breast  has  throbbed.  Go  I — 
eo  and  bring  it  and  read  it  to  me.  I  will  not  even  smoke  while  I 
usten."  She  gave  him  a  little  push  forward,  but  he  leaned  against  her 
knees,  saying  that  he  was  tired  and  had  written  no  love-scene. 

^^  Not  with  pen  and  ink,  perhaps,"  replied  his  mother,  **  but  there 
has  been  one  written  on  your  mind's  tablets  lately.  Do  not  deny  it ! 
There  is  a  certain  look  upon  your  &ce  of  which  I  am  a  connoisseur. 
Well,  then^  tell  me  of  it  1  I  would  much  rather  hear  it  related  than 
read." 

Nadrovine  moved  his  head  as  it  lay  against  her  arm,  to  signify  that 
he  had  nothing  either  to  read  or  to  relate. 

'^  Ah,  bah  I  you  are  a  stupid,  sweet  monster,  like  that  fellow  with 
the  ass's  head  in  the  play.  I  am  to  be  your  Titania  and  tickle  your 
eairs  as  you  sleep,  I  suppose?  Now  rise  at  once,  and  seat  yourself 
opposite  me,  that  I  may  look  at  you.  But  not  on  poor  Scud !"  she 
added,  as  Nadrovine  prepared  to  throw  himself  into  a  low  wicker  chair 
in  front  of  her.  There  was  lying  in  it  a  dapper  fox-terrier  which  she 
shook  unceremoniously  from  the  silk  cushion  upon  the  floor.  ^*  He  is  a 
nice  little  beast  I  do  not  wish  him  out  of  the  way,  yet  And,  besides, 
the  proper  method  will  be  to  chloroform  ^mn^  not  to  mash  him  to  a  jelly," 
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"  Why  do  you  have  a  fox-terrier?''  asked  Nadrovine.  "  A  Bofisian 
greyhound^  or  a  deer-hound,  or  even  a  Siberian  blood-hound^  would 
suit  you  far  better  than  that  fidgety  little  gommeuxJ' 

"  Precisely  why  I  like  him,  dear,  ereat,  but  not  always  discerning 
one !  I  dislike  women  who  are  eternally  posing  for  harmonious  effects. 
I  am  naturally  expected  to  own  a  sleuth-hound,  or  some  monst^  of 
that  sort,  and  to  drive  with  my  horses  Russian  fashion ;  therefore  I 
prefer  a  fox-terrier  and  a  curricle  with  a  pair  of  English  bays  harnessed 
in  the  usual  manner,  as  becomes  a  fading  beauty  with  more  than  five 
gray  hairs  visible  in  the  most  conspicuous  waves  of  her  tresses,  and 
whose  son  writes  novels  which  add  at  least  a  hundred  years  to  her  age.'' 

She  put  one  of  her  exquisite  feet,  in  its  silk  stocking  and  small 
embroidered  mii2e,  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and 
rubbed  it  gently  against  him  as  she  talked.  She  was  nearly  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  the  Medici,  but  the  Medici  could  not  have  sup- 
ported her  plump  body  upon  those  fine,  delicately-modelled  ankles. 

Madame  Nadrovine's  wrists  and  ankles  would  have  been  too  small, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  perfect,  lithe  symmetry  of  her  whole  superb 
figure.  Her  white  flesh  was  as  hard  and  elastic  as  the  flesh  of  a  young 
horse,  and  she  had  the  eyes  of  a  girl.  Those  eyes  in  the  rich  maturity 
of  her  face  were  like  some  flowers  of  spring  blooming  in  the  heart  of 
summer.  They  were  a  girl's  eyes,  but  experience  spoke  from  every 
curve  of  the  deeply-cut  lips. 

" '  A  fiuiing  b^uty' !"  echoed  Nadrovine,  clasping  the  narrow  foot 
"  Small  one !  some  one  has  been  praising  you  lately,  else  you  would 
not  venture  to  say  such  a  thing.  And  so  you  have  five  gray  hairs?. 
Give  them  to  me,  and  I  will  have  them  made  into  a  paint-brush  to 
color  that  pretty  mole  on  the  left  of  your  chin,  there." 

"  Le  6on  Dieu  has  saved  me  that  trouble,  mon  eher^^  replied  his 
mother,  tranquilly.  '^But  your  thought  is  a  kindness,  nevertheless. 
I  will  smoke  now,  I  think.  My  cigarette-case,  if  you  please."  She 
extended  her  hand,— one  of  those  beautiful  hands  whose  palms  look 
like  crumpled  pink  tissue-paper,  and  yet  which  have  the  strength  of 
machinery. 

He  handed  her  the  simple  silver  case  with  its  cipher — S.  N. — in 
gold,  and  she  snapped  back  the  lid  with  an  impatient  click,  finding  it 
empty. 

"  I  am  rather  glad  of  that,"  said  Nadrovine,  lazily  reaching  for 
papers  and  tobacco.  ^'  I  enjoy  nothing  much  more  than  seeing  you  roll 
cigarettes." 

^'  Baby  I  I  love  you  I"  she  replied,  pressing  him  with  a  little  move- 
ment of  her  foot  "  By  the  way,  Vladimir,  have  you  your  horse  with 
your 

" Czarina,  you  mean?    Yes.     "Will  you  ride  here?" 

'^Ride?"  She  paused  to  look  at  him,  with  the  moist  rose  tip  of 
her  tongue  against  the  cigarette  which  she  was  roUine.  ^'  Will  I  ride 
here?  Dear  great  one !  can  you  fancy  me  in  any  place  two  days,  two 
hours,  without  being  on  horseback  ?  If  I  am  ever  translated,  I  trust 
it  will  be  in  a  saddle  rather  than  a  chariot" 

**  My  horses  are  at  your  disposal,  most  dear." 
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She  rose  to  light  her  cigarette  over  the  lamp  near  whidi  thej  were 
sitting.  The  light  caught  her  carled  eyelashes  and  the  jut  of  her 
stronglj-marked  brows.  He  thought  he  detected  a  slight  tremor  at 
the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

"  Why  do  you  smile?''  he  demanded^  somewhat  quickly. 
.  **  Oh,  well, — at  nothing, — at  a  thought.^'    She  pulled  the  fox-ter- 
rier's ears  between  her  thumb  and  little  finger,  holding  her  cigarette  in 
her  first  and  third.     Then,  suddenly  lifting  her  eyes  upon  his, — 

"Am  Inmost  dearer 

Nadrovine  started  perceptibly.  He  felt  his  cheeks  sting,  and  a 
certain  bigness  about  his  heart,  which  beat  fiercely. 

"  Am  I  f  repeated  his  mother,  serenely.  She  blew  some  rinss  of 
smoke  from  her  rounded  lips,  and  he  thought  with  an  absent-mmded 
fimcifulness  that  they  looked  like  the  ghosts  of  kisses. 

"Why  should  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?''  he  inquired,  finally, 
with  abruptness. 

"  Why?  Oh,  because  it  suggested  itself!  I  wondered.  I  put  my 
wonder  into  worcb.    There  is  thi  whole  story.'' 

"  You  will  always  be  *  most  dear'  in  your  own  peculiar  way,"  said 
Nadrovine.  He  looked  down  at  his  left  hand,  surprised  for  the  mo* 
ment  not  to  feel  the  fiuniliar  ring  upon  his  finger.  His  mother  followed 
his  glance. 

"In — my— own — ^peculiar — ^way?"  she  repeated,  curiously.  And 
then,  "Your  sapphire,  my  scribbler  dear? — ^your  unequalled  '  Elsto  sol 
testis'?  Where  is  he?  Not  lost?"  There  was  again  that  little  flicker 
at  her  mouth's  edee. 

"  No,  not  lost,    said  Nadrovine. 

"Well,  and  what  then f 

"ItookitofiF." 

"  You — ^took — it— ofiF?"  repeated  his  mother,  with  the  same  almost 
imperceptible  pause  between  the  words.  She  smiled  openly  this  time. 
"And,  pray,  where  did  you  put  it?" 

"  Wnere  it  will  be  even  safer,"  he  answered,  rallying  suddenly. 
"  Where  the  sun  will  be  a  better  witness  than  ever." 

"  Oh  !    So  I"  said  his  mother. 

"Come!"  cried  Nadrovine,  rising  to  his  feet  "It  is  so  hot  in 
here !  Look  at  the  poor  moths  on  the  table  there,  and  your  book  curl- 
ing in  the  lamp-light  I  Let  us  walk  on  the  terrace.  1  know  that  you 
love  the  sea." 

"Come,  then,"  she  replied.  She  stretched  an  arm  out  on  either 
side,  and  let  the  end  of  her  cigarette  &l\  from  her  relaxed  fingers. 
Her  gown  of  cream-white  Chinese  silk  hid  the  straining  of  her  supple 
figure  beneath  its  numerous  folds.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  with  clinched  teeth, 
"that  was  a  renewal  of  everything.  Pull  me  up,  and  I  can  walk 
with  you  all  nieht"  He  drew  her  to  her  feet,  and  they  passed  together 
into  the  hashed  and  radiant  night  without.  A  strong  sea-air  entered 
their  nostrils,  and  lips  parted  to  speak,  changing  the  woman's  mood  and 
intensifying  that  of  the  man. 

"  One  wishes  one's  self  a  star  on  a  night  like  this  I"  she  said,  open- 
ing the  folds  of  silk  at  her  neck  and  expanding  her  splendid  ouest 
Vol.  XLIII.— S8 
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^  One  wishes  to  be  loved  only  by  (Jod  and  diildren !— one's  own  diild,'' 
-'-^be  pressed  npon  the  shoalaer  of  her  son^ — ^  and  the  children  of 
misfortune.'* 

^'  My  mother  P  he  said^  forgetting,  in  that  thrilled  moment,  even  the 
eyes  of  Ilva. 

"  My  son  P'  she  returned.  She  stopped,  hesitated,  confix>nted  him. 
" '  For  I,  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  am  a  jealous  God  V  *'  she  repeated. 
"Vladimir,  that  nii^ht  read,  'For  we,  the  women  thy  mothers,  are 
jealous  women  P  1^  give  up  I  It  is  impossible.  It  is  impossible, 
Vladimir !  To  eive  up  our  own  to  strangers !  To  be  forsaken !  Our 
Lord  has  said  mat  we  must  be  forsaken.  Yes !  and  Qod  also  said, 
'  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  V    It  is  terrible !    Why  do  those 

freat  words  contradict  each  other?    To  give  them  up,  our  own,  our 
earths  blood ! — ^to  give  them  up  to  little,  pr^y  things  who  do  not  even 
know  what  it  means  to  accept  them, — ^to  take  them  from  us  P' 

She  spoke  to  the  sea,  holding  her  strong  throat  with  a  hand  on 
either  side. 

"To  give  them  up,  their  eyes,  their  voices,  their  days,  their  nights, 
the  talents  and  passions  that  they  have  drawn  from  our  breasts.  To 
give  them  up ! — always  to  give  them  up !  To  be  forsaken  !  To  be 
content  to  be  forsaken !  To  feel  that  we  are  second  to  what  will  for- 
ever be  first  with  us  I  To  remember  our  pain  that  gave  them  bdng,  and 
to  endure  pain  more  fiightful  in  resigning  them !  To  know  that  they 
will  never  be  wholly  ours  again  I  To  know  that  their  arms  are  only 
nests  for  others,  their  hearts  quickened  with  another's  image,  their  lips 
waiting  for  her,  that  heaven  means  only  the  possibility  of  her  presence  I 
Jealous?  Jealous?  Vladimir  P' — her  voice  rang  throng  him, — 
"  where  is  your  ring?*' 


The  sound  of  the  sea  seemed  to  cease  for  Nadrovine.  He  heard 
only  the  pumping  of  his  quick  blood  past  his  ears.  His  mother's  face 
shut  out  the  phosphorescent  line  of  surf  beyond, — a  &ce  which  was  a 
shadow,  broken  only  by  the  glittering  questions  of  her  eyes.  He  was 
dumb,  overwhelmed  by  a  vast  distaste  to  sharing  his  secret  even  with 
her.  He  had  not  meant  to  reveal  it  for  some  days.  Ilva,  he  knew, 
would  remain  silent  until  he  told  her  to  speak.  SBs  moth^  waited, 
moveless,  wordless.  He  could  hear  her  heart  beating  a  little  ont  of 
time  with  his, — more  quickly  and  unevenly.  She  was  still  holding  her 
throat  in  both  hands,  and  her  silk  gown  niade  a  subdued,  crisp  noise  in 
the  varying  wind  which  was  not  unlike  an  echo  of  the  advancing,  re- 
oedine  waves  below. 

He  spoke  at  last,  taking  down  her  hands  from  her  throat  and 
placing  them  against  his  breast 

"  Trust  me,  my  mother  P'  he  said.  They  were  the  first  words  that 
came  to  him. 

"  Show  yonrself  worthy,"  she  answered.  "  Let  me  trust  you.  Your 
ring,  Vladimir  P' 

He  stooped  and  kissed  the  hands  that  he  held. 

"  If  I  tell  you  in  a  week,  small  one,  will  that  do?" 
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"Whyinaweekr 

"  It  is  a  whim, — a  desire.    I  b^  of  you,  give  me  this  week.    Have 

{rou  never  wanted  a  week  out  of  your  life  all  to  yourself,  for  no  particu- 
ar  reason  ?'' 

"  But  why  a  week  ?    Why  not  two  weeks  ?    Why  not  two  days  V^ 

*^  You  will  trust  me  ?*' 

"  I  must  !'*  She  drew  her  hands  impatiently  away, — ^turned  from 
him.  The  moon  shone  through  the  thin  folds  of  her  eown  on  either 
side,  and  her  noble  figure  was  dark  between  them.  Nadrovine  fol- 
lowed her. 

"  You  will  do  as  I  ask,  little  mother  f' 

"  Why  a  week  V*  she  reiterated,  turning  upon  him. 

He  b^n  to  experience  that  sensation  of  hopeless  exasperation  which 
possesses  one  when  questioned  against  one's  will. 

^^  I  have  said  ^  a  week,' ''  he  answered,  controlling  himself.  '^  It  is 
a  short  time.  This  is  Tuesday  night.  Next  Tu^ay  night  at  this 
hour  I  will  tell  you.'' 

'^  Perhaps  I  shall  not  care  to  know  then,"  she  said,  harshly.  All 
softness  had  passed  from  her  &ce.  It  was  as  expressionless  as  an  inland 
lake  when  no  wind  is  stirring. 

''  As  you  please,"  said  Nadrovine.  He  stood  looking  down  at  the 
sea,  with  his  profile  turned  towards  her.  The  pain  of  being  misunder- 
stood was  upon  him,  and  that  stripped  feeling  which  accompanies  any 
attempt  of  another,  no  matter  how  dear,  to  unveil  our  holy  of  holies. 

'^  The  sea  is  the  water  of  youth,"  remarked  his  motfier,  turning 
abruptly,  her  voice  light  and  unconcerned  again.  "  Paris  is  like  Mr. 
Hyde,  and  the  Riviera  is  like  Dr.  Jekyll,  where  one's  health  is  con* 
cemed.     I  feel  much  younger  I" 

They  talked  of  his  woi^  and  prospects,  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  moonlight  until  nearly  one  o'clock,  when  his  mother  left  him  to  go 
to  bed.  She  made  no  allusion  to  their  first  topic  of  conversation,  but 
kissed  him  good-nieht  on  the  cheek  instead  of  on  the  lips. 

If  men  realizea  how  their  mothers  love  them,  there  would  be  a 
Dew  force  in  the  world. 

Nadrovine,  on  the  contrary,  thought  his  mother  exacting  and  lack- 
ing in  consideration  for  him. 

He  came  upon  her  the  next  morning  shortly  aft;er  sunrise,  with  little 
Lotta  Boutry  at  her  side. 

"  An  elf,  Vladimir  I"  she  called  to  him, — "  a  genuine  elf  I  She  is 
coming  to  break&st  with  me.  I  have  promised  to  have  some  woodbine 
for  her  to  suck,  and  some  candied  violets  for  an  entrie.  She  says  she 
can  fence, — with  a  bulrush,  no  doubt  I" 

"  Oh,  Signer  Nadrovine,"  cried  Lotta,  "  if  this  is  your  maman,  I 
do  not  wonder  you  tell  charming  fairy-stories  and  that  Cousine  Ilva 
loves  so  to  hear  you  talk !  She  is  even  more  beautiftd  than  you, — ^your 
maman,  I  mean, — and  she  speaks  as  charmingly  I" 

"  Who  is  '  Cousine  Ilva'  ?"  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 

^^Your  buttons  are  too  much  to  the  left.  Mademoiselle  Lotta," 
corrected  Nadrovine.  ^^  Draw  your  right  shoulder  a  trifle  backward, 
I  pray  you." 
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"  Cousine  Ilva,"  said  Mademoiselle  Boutry, — '*  I  thank  you,  Signor 
Nadrovine, — Cousine  Ilva  is  the  Signorina  Demarini.  She  and  Signor 
Nadrovine,  your  son,  are  the  greatest  of  friends.  They  take  long  rides 
together, — long,  long  rides.  And  talk  !  Oh,  how  they  talk  I  One 
can  hear  them  when  one  has  ridden  far  ahead, — a  sort  of  murmur  like 
a  bee  caught  in  a  flower, — um-um-um-um.  Signor  Nadrovine  used  to 
tell  Cousine  Ilva  stories  when  she  was  a  little,  liUk  girl.  He  called  her 
'  doushka'  then.  He  was  *  The  Prince  of  the  SOver  Book,'  I  feel 
convinced." 

"  Why?*'  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 

"  Because  he  calls  her  '  doushka.' " 

^*Oh !    So  he  calls  ho-  ^doushka'  nowT 

"  Yes,  madame.'' 

"  And  what  does  she  say  in  reply  ?*' 

"  She  looks  another  way,  or  says  nothing,  or  says, '  Signor  V  '* 

**  You  observe,  do  you  not,  ehirie  f^ 

^'  I  used  to  observe  more  than  I  do  now,  madame,  but  maman  has 
broken  me  of  it  somewhat.  Whenever  I  look  in  the  least  solemn, 
she  says,  ^Qn'os-iu,  ehirie  f  A9-4u  de  bo-bo  f  Miss  Herbert  says  that 
means,  in  English, '  Art  thou  in  the  doomps?' '' 

''Thou  hast  not  the  'doomps*  this  morning,  then,  little  one?*'  said 
Madame  Nadrovine. 

"  Oh,  no  r  replied  Lotta. 

''  And  what  did  you  say  your  cousine  Ilva  was  named  f' 

"  She  is  the  Signorina  Demarini'' 

"  Demarini  ?*'  repeated  Madame  Nadrovine.  She  knit  her  deq)ly- 
modelled  brows.  "  Demarini  ?  And  your  unde,  the  Signor  Demarini, 
what  is  he  like  f' 

''  I  do  not  know  him  well.  Fanny  says  that  he  has  the  noee  of  a 
shadow  when  one  holds  the  candle  in  a  wrong  position.'' 

"  A  Roman  nose,  then  ?" 

^'  It  has  a  hump,  madame." 

*'  How  do  you  know,  petite  f  " 

**  By  his  portrait  in  Aunt  Anita's  locket  But  his  hair,  oh,  it  is 
lovely  I  Like  astrachan.  So  black  I  so  curly  I  One  would  not  think 
of  his  nose  again  when  one  had  looked  at  his  hair." 

''You  are  a  delightful  morsel,"  said  Madame  Nadrovine, — ^"as 
complete  as  a  little  mole  on  a  pretty  woman's  dieek." 

''  You  have  two  moles,"  said  Lotta,  composedly,  "  and  of  such  a 
lovely  brown.  They  are  lust  like  little  bits  of  a  n^ro's  skin  pasted 
upon  yours.  Maman  had  a  little  n^ro  pace  one  year.  He  stole  so 
much  sugar  that  it  gave  him  some  disease  and  he  died.  He  was  odious. 
I  prayed  not  to  be  glad.  But  it  was  at  Christmas.  Le  ben  JDiea  had 
so  much  to  attend  to  that  probably  he  did  not  listen  to  me." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Madame  Nadrovine  for  the  second  time. 

"Oh,  well,  because,"  replied  Mademoiselle  Boutry, — ^"because  I 
ioae  glad.  He  used  to  bite  pieces  out  of  my  wax  dolls  and  chew  them. 
He  was  very  odious.  One  could  not  call  one's  dolls  one's  own,  when 
he  was  by.  Little  negroes  are  hatefid  things.  One  night  maman  let 
me  sit  up  to  see  an  echpee  of  the  moon.     It  came  to  me  then*    Little 
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n^roes  are  like  edipeee  of  the  stars.  We — we  white  children  are  like 
red  stars^  and  little  n^roes  are  like  eclipsed  stars^ — ^brown,  dull  and 
horrid.  Fanojr  a  heaven  of  eclipsed  stars^  monsieur^  with  an  eclipsed 
moon  for  maman  I    Bah  P    She  galloped  ahead  a  little  way. 

"  I  wish  to  chaperon  her  at  her  first  ball^  great  one/'  said  Madame 
Nadrovine  over  her  shoulder. 

"  You  like  arduous  tasks,"  replied  Nadrovine,  dryly. 

^^  Arduous  I"  exclaimed  his  mother,  ^^I  should  like  to  drive  a 
comet  with  its  tail  for  reins—that  is  all  I  Brilliant  I  The  child  is  a 
fidry,  with  a  diamond  for  a  mind.   One  could  write  on  crystal  with  it.'' 

"  Or  glass/'  said  Nadrovine. 

"  Oh,  yes,  glass/'  repeated  his  mother, — ^^  glass  made  from  the  ashes 
of  great  men  and  tlie  sands  of  time." 

"  You  will  spoil  her,  small  one." 

^'  If  I  did  not,  men  would.  It  is  always  better  for  a  woman  to  be 
spoiled  by  women  than  by  men." 

^*  But  she  is  a  child,  not  a  woman." 

''  Children  are  bom  women  in  this  nineteenth  cmtury.  You  hear 
how  she  talks?" 

'^  Yes ;  it  makes  one  lau^h  and  shudder  at  the  same  time." 

'*  To  say  the  least,  that  is  a  novel  sensation.  One  generally  com- 
bines tears  with  shuddering, — not  laughter.  Here  she  comes  back 
again." 

Lotta  approached  them  on  her  pony,  her  cheeks  like  the  inner  lips 
of  conch-shells,  her  hair  riotous  in  the  sharp  morning  wind. 

^^  Oh,  madame  F'  she  cried,  '^  see  what  a  droll  thing  I  have  found  I 
A  little  shell  I  So  fine  I  so  pretty  I  And  yet  when  one  holds  it  in 
one's  hand  it  puts  out  horrid  daws  into  one's  palm." 

"  Throw  it  away,"  advised  Madame  Nadrovine. 

Lotta  regarded  it  gravely.  ^^Cousine  II va  says  that  there  is  a  les- 
son in  everything/'  she  remarked.  "  I  have  decided  already  upon  this 
queer  creature.  It  is  like  the  cur6  of  our  village.  He  is  s»  smooth,  so 
quiet  on  the  outside, — his  shell,  you  know, — and  then  as  soon  as  one 
begins  to  listen,  to  really  be  interested,  he  puts  out  his  daws  and 
scratches  one.  He  hints  at  one's  friends,  especially  when  they  are  sitting 
in  the  front  row  and  have  new  gowns  on.  Marie  Dindt  had  a  new 
cap  one  Sunday,  and  a  blue  sown  that  maman  gave  her,  and  he  said 
some  things — some  horrid  things — about  head-dresses  and  fine  apparel. 
Marie  fairly  sauirmed.  I  really  wished  to  spread  my  own  gown  over 
her,  she  lookea  so  embarrassed ;  and  really,  you  know,  it  was  imma- 
terial to  me." 

*^  You  are  a  little  Samaritan,"  remarked  Madame  Nadrovine. 

^*  Oh,  I  should  like  to  be  P'  said  Lotta.  ''  But  it  is  b^ond  me. 
Numa  Roumestan" — she  patted  the  pony's  flat  and  muscular  neck — 
"  will  not  carry  double.  I  could  not  take  any  one  on  my  horse  and 
pour  oil  on  him, — not  possibly, — ^because  Numa  would  kick  so  fright- 
fully." 

*' But  you  would  wish  to?"  suwested  Madame  Nadrovine. 

**  Oh,  yes,  with  all  my  heart.  T  would  ride  away  and  get  Cousine 
Ilva,  and  she  would  tell  me  what  to  do." 
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^^  How  good  this  Cousiiie  Ilva  must  be  I'^ 

*'  There  is  no  one  so  good,  nor  so  pretty/' 

''Not  even  I?^'  asked  her  new  frigid.  Lotta  reined  in  Numa, 
and  shaded  her  eyes  in  order  to  observe  her  carefully. 

''  Yon  are  not  pretty/'  she  announced,  finally.  "  You  are  like  a 
great  picture  whidi  has  been  painted  many  years.  Young  girk  might 
make  you  look  like  a  picture^ — a  little  pale,  you  know ;  but  you  mdce 
them  look  just  what  they  are, — only  young  girls.  I  say  it  so  badly. 
One  feels  yoo,  madame,  and  one  sees  them.  Your  hair  is  so  beautiful, 
like  purpfe>beech  leaves,  and  your  eyes  are  the  oolor  of  the  moss  on 
which  they  &11  when  tiie  wind  loosens  them.  Your  skin  is  like  a 
white  cIoihI.  It  makes  one  think  to  look  at  you.  When  one  looks  at 
my  cousine  Ilva,  one  wishes  to  know  what  she  thinks.'' 

''  Your  name  should  be  '  Wonderful,' "  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 
"  You  are  the  only  child  that  I  ever  coveted." 

''  If  one  coula  have  two  mammas,"  replied  Lotta, ''  I  would  pray 
for  you  to  be  my  second  one." 

''  And  how  old  are  you?"  asked  her  friend. 

''  Nine,"  answered  Lotta,  adding,  gravely, ''  But  I  fed  as  though 
I  had  lived  much  longer.  Othar  children  of  nine  seem  very  young 
to  me." 

''  I  should  think  so  F'  murmured  Madame  Nadrovine. 


XI. 

Lotta  found  herself  seated  at  a  light  wicker  table,  &cing  her  new 
and  fascinating  acquaintance,  with  a  plate  of  great  silverish-blue  hot- 
house grapes  before  her,  a  gold  knife  and  fork,  and  a  glass  of  pale- 
yellow  wine  at  her  side. 

'' Must  I  drink  this?"  she  inquired,  sim^y. 

"  If  you  wish,"  replied  Madame  Nadrovme. 

The  child  tasted  it  and  set  it  down. 

'' It  is  wine,  is  it  not?"  she  asked.    ''  I  like  it" 

"Yes;  it  is  Tokay." 

''  Cousine  Ilva  does  not  like  wine.  That  is  something  the  ocdor 
of  her  hair." 

"Then  she  is  very  fidr?" 

"  Oh,  very  I  Her  eyes  are  darker  than  these  grapes,  but  her  skin 
is  like — like It  is  whiter  than  yours,  madame." 

"  And  she  and  my  son  are  great  friends?" 

"  Oh,  great  I  They  ride,  read,  walk.  I  will  taste  that  wine  again, 
if  I  may,  madame." 

"  Ccnrtainly,  ch6rie.  It  is  very  light,  like  sunbeams.  It  is  good  foii 
you.    Will  you  drink  mv  health  ?" 

The  child  lifled  the  aelicate  glass  to  her  thin,  curved  red  lips. 

"  May  you  grow  more  and  more  beautiful  every  year,  oMre  ma- 
damey^  said  she. 

"  And  may  you  increase  in  wit  and  in  the  likeness  of  Voltaire  I" 
returned  Madame  Nadrovine,  bowing  over  her  second  glass. 

"  Who  was  Voltaire?"  asked  Lotta,  pausing  with  a  grape   half 
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SiesBed  from  its  juicy  sheath.  '^  Was  he  the  man  who  said, '  II  7  a 
es  fiigots  et  dea  fteots'?  Consine  Ilva  says  that  Shakespeare  said, 
*  There  are  men  and  men/  before  Voltaire  said  that  It  was  in  mj 
last  lesson/' 

'^  A  sound  lesson/'  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 

^^  It  was  a  veiT  hard  one  to  learn/'  replied  the  diild. 

''  Ah,  we  all  and  it  so/'  r^narked  her  friend,  smiling.  ^'  Will  jou 
have  some  more  of  my  pretty  wine?" 

^'Yes,  thank  you  so  much.  It  must  be  made  of  sunbeams:  it 
makes  me  feel  like  dancing,  as  they  do.  It  seems  as  if  I  had  a  thousand 
things  to  tell  you  and  as  if  they  ought  all  to  be  said  at  once.  I  do  not 
know  where  to  b^in."    She  swallowed  another  mouthful  of  the  Tokay. 

*'  B^in  where  you  wish/'  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 

Lotta  held  out  her  little  hands  and  looked  at  them  earnestly.  They 
seemed  strangely  alive, — to  have  an  existence  apart  from  hers.  At  the 
same  time  a  joyous  importance  possessed  her :  she  believed  that  the 
green-eyed  lady  opposite  her  womd  attach  great  meaning  to  whatever 
she  said  and  was  anxious  to  hear  her  speak.  She  nodded  her  little 
head  wisely.  ^^  I  will  tell  you  something,"  she  announced,  in  a  low 
voice.  ^^  I  have  never  told  it,  ev&ck  in  my  prayers.  It  is  about  Signor 
Nadrovine." 

'^  Indeed  ?"  said  his  moUier.  She  replenished  the  elass  of  Tokay, 
and  then  leaned  on  an  indolent  white  elbow,  waiting  mr  the  child  to 
continue. 

"Yes,  it  is  about  them  both,— about  Cousine  Ilva  and  Signor 
Nadrovine.  It  is  my  belief,  madame Did  I  spill  that  grape- 
juice  on  the  cloth,  madame?  I  trust  not  I  have  been  taught  never 
to  spill  things.  My  little  American  governess  taught  me.  ohe  never 
spills  anything.  She  is  charming.  Her  eyes  are  of  a  dark  brown, 
with  little  thr^-comered  lights  in  them.  But  I  was  not  going  to  talk 
about  her?"  She  stopped  with  a  slightly  dazed  expression,  and  put 
this  statement  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

"  It  was  about  my  son  and  your  cousine  Ilva,  was  it  not,  ohSrie  f " 

"  Yes.  Why  doesn't  Signor  Nadrovine  come  to  break&st?  Does 
he  never  get  hungry?    Why  did  he  leave  us?" 

"  He  wanted  to  ride  longer,  I  suppose.  But  the  great  secret  which 
you  were  goine  to  confide  to  me,  petite  f^ 

"  Oh  r  said  Lotta.  She  pushed  the  glass  of  Tokay  a  little  from 
her,  and  r^rded  it  seriously,  screwing  her  small  brows  together. 
"  Oh  I"  she  said,  again.  "  It  is  not  exactly  a  secret  An  idea.  My 
idea,  madame.  Only  an  idea  of  mine.  A  silly  idea,  perhaps.  I  think 
they  are  in  love,  like  Graciosa  and  Percinet  in  the  fidry-tale.  Aunt 
Anita  is  like  the  Duchess  Grognon.  Mv  aunt  Anita  is  Cousine  liva's 
mother.  She  is  an  American  too,  but  she  left  her  beauty  in  America, 
she  says,  with  her  American  name.  It  was  Ann.  She  is  Anita  in 
Italy.  She  has  a  long  black  tooth  in  front  It  is  like  one  of  the  black 
keys  on  a  piano-forte,  the  rest  are  so  white.  She  says  the  n^rve  was 
killed.  But  she  has  a  great  many  left.  She  says  that  they  will  kill 
her.  They  go  to  sleep  when  she  is  quiet  and  reads  yellow  books,  but 
when  I  play  with  Zi-iZi  and  Nicoletta  they  wake  up  and  begin  to  jump 
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up  and  down.  That  is  the  time  when  Coosine  Ilva  takes  me  to  the 
little  hilly  and  when  Signor  Nadrovine  oomes,  and  we  cat  np  apricots 
and  have  feasts  and  strangle  Zi-Zi  and  Signor  Nadrovine  steals  the  hair. 
I  saw  him.  He  wound  it  around  his  finger.  I  believe  Cousine  Ilva 
saw  him  too.  She  didn't  saj  anything.  But  her  eyes  looked.  You 
know  jpeople's  eyes  do  look.  His  do, — Signor  Nadrovine's,  I  mean. 
They  look  at  her  as  if  she  were  an  apricot  and  they  wished  they  had 
teeth,  so  that  they  oould  eat  her  up.  They  do,  indeed.  Indeed,  indeed 
they  do.  Oh,  madame,  how  I  am  talking  I  My  tongue  seems  to  go 
of  itself.  I  have  such  a  pleasant  little  aching  in  my  elbows  and  knees. 
I  could  ride  right  into  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
would  drown  me.  I  believe  it  would  roll  up  on  each  side,  as  it  did 
for  the  Israelites.  That  is  the  way  Mees  Herbert  does  her  hair.  I  have 
often  thoueht  the  part  looked  like  the  path  through  the  Bed  Sea, — it  is 
so  red,  rea^  you  know,  and  it  is  heaped  up  in  such  big  waves  on  dther 
side.  I  imagine  that  the  hair-pins  are  the  Egyptians  all  sunk  out  of 
sight  in  it  And  the  little  steel  points  in  her  comb  are  the  good  Israel- 
ites, that  have  gotten  safely  over.  Cousine  Ilva  says  she  loathes  that 
comb.  She  used  to  learn  her  multiplication-table  by  looking  at  it,  and 
she  never  oould  remember  how  many  of  those  little  steel  points  there 
were.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  called  Mees  Herbert 
^  doushka.'  It  would  be  almost  like  calling  Saint  Cecilia '  Cici,'  or 
Saint  Pierre  '  Pierrot,'  would  it  not?  Oh,  how  I  talk  !  Will  you  for- 
give me?  Will  you  give  me  just  three  more  grapes?  They  are  like 
the  three  bears,  only  they  haven't  bears'  paws.  I  don't  know  why  I 
said  that.  It  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  sense.  But  then  wise  tilings 
don't  seem  to  have  much  sense.  Those  words  cut  in  the  ring  that 
Coasine  Ilva  wears  around  her  neck, — she  showed  them  to  me  and 
explained  them,  but  they  seemed  not  to  have  much  meaning  to  me. 
Something  about  the  sun.  It  was  Latin.  I  don't  think  the  Latin 
people  could  have  understood  each  other  very  well.     Perhaps  they 

frayed  in  French,  you  know,  madame.  '  I  am  sure  Grod  speaks  French, 
t  wonld  seem  so  unnatural  for  him  to  speak  English,  or  German.  He 
must  understand  them  all,  of  course,  but  I  am  9ure  that  he  himself 
speaks  in  French." 

"  And  the  words  on  the  ring  were  Latin  ?" 

^^  Cousine  Ilva  told  me  so.  She  kissed  it.  It  was  an  Italian 
kiss,  no  matter  what  the  words  are.  It  seems  dlly  to  wear  a  ring  on 
a  ribbon.  One  might  as  well  wear  one's  shoe  on  one's  hat.  I  beg 
you  to  for^ve  me,  madame.  I  really  feel  as  if  my  eyes  and  nose  ana 
ears  would  b^in  to  talk  presently.  I  feel  so  happy,  and  yet  I  feel  like 
weeping,  too.  I  seem  to  love  you  more  than  any  one  in  the  world,  and 
then  that  makes  me  wish  to  cry,  because  there  is  Cousine  Ilva,  and 
maman,  and  my  dear  friend  Signor  Nadrovine.  I  should  have  said 
your  dear  son.  Please  think  I  meant  your  dear  son,  or  merely  your 
son,  whichever  you  prefer." 

Again  she  lifted  the  wineglass  to  her  lips.  Madame  Nadrovine, 
still  leaning  on  her  elbow,  watched  her  lazily,  a  smile  just  lifting  the 
corners  of  her  round  lips.  She  used  sometimes  to  catch  draron-flies  by 
their  steel-blue  wings  and  dip  them  in  her  windlass  until  they  were 
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quite  intoxicated^  watching  their  subseqaent  efforts  to  fly,  with  just  such 
a  flitting  smile.  They  would  whirr  their  wings  helplessly  for  a  second 
or  two,  and  then  deliberately  torn  their  long  Dodies  over  their  heads 
in  a  species  of  leisurely  back  snmmersault.  She  had  the  same  sense 
of  amusement  now  in  noting  the  actions  and  words  of  the  child  opposite 
her,  after  her  fourth  ^lass  of  Tokay :  besides,  she  was  learning  all  that 
she  wished  to  know,  m  the  easiest  and  most  detailed  manner. 

''  So  she  wears  this  ring  on  a  ribbon  around  her  neck  f '  she  asked, 
finally.     "  What  color  is  it,  ehhie  f 

^^  The  ring,  or  the  ribbon  ?"  demanded  Lotta,  as  solemnly  as  though 
afiairs  of  state  depended  upon  the  reply. 

"The  ring,'' 

"  The  ring  is  blue, — a  black-blue.  The  ribbon  is  white.  I  asked 
her  why  she  did  not  wear  it  on  her  finger,  and  she  said,  ^  Because.'  That 
was  only  last  night  I  slept  with  her.  Nini  pinched  me,  and  I  went  to 
Coosine  Ilva's  room  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  she  was  sitting  up 
reading  her  Bible  in  her  chemise,  and  I  saw  the  ring  around  her  throat. 
I  will  have  ten  rings  when  I  have  a  lover,  one  for  each  fin^,  and  they 
must  be  of  ten  different  colors,  and  I  think  I  will  have  bttle  bars  of 
music  cut  on  them  instead  of  words.  Tral  la!  la!  Tra!  la!  la! 
Just  fimcy  I  I  could  hold  up  my  hands  and  one  could  play  a  tune  on 
the  piano  by  looking  at  them.  Oh,  madame,  why,  why  do  I  say  such 
things  ?  I  am  not  so  silly  usually,  nor  impertinent.  I  talk  too  much, 
but  not  s5  much  as  I  have  to-day,  and  then  I  cannot  stop.  My  mind 
seems  to  be  running  on  a  little  track,  Mrith  steam  to  push  it.  If  I  let 
it  stop,  it  will  run  off  the  track  and  break,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  Do 
you  Know,  madame,  I  believe  my  heaa  is  lined  with  that  lovely 
yellow  wine?  I  seem  to  see  Mrith  the  backs  of  my  eyes  as  well  as 
with  the  fronts  of  them,  and  my  head  is  such  a  lovely  pink  inside, 
with  a  lining  of  that  yellow  wine.  I  feel  as  though  I  must  come  into 
your  arms  and  put  my  head  just  there  on  that  little  crease  in  your 
bodice.  I  fancy  that  your  heart  is  under  it.  I  want  you  to  love  me, 
madame.  I  b^  you  to  love  me.  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  that  you  love 
me.  Oh,  I  shaJl  be  so  unhappy,  so  desolated,  if  you  do  not  say  that 
you  love  me  I  And,  madame,'' — she  held  up  a  slender  finger  of  wam- 
mg,  and  fiisteued  her  swimming  gray  eyes  on  those  of  Nadroviue's 
mother, — ^'^and,  madame,"  she  repeated,  "you  must  mean  it.  I  could 
not  bear  it  if  you  did  not  mean  it.  It  would  be  nothing  to  me.  I 
would  weep  indeed.  Oh,  I  feel  as  though  there  were  a  whole  ocean 
behind  my  eyes  waiting  to  turn  into  tears  at  the  first  cross  word."  She 
dropped  her  little,  dark  head  on  the  table,  nearly  into  her  plate,  and 
fenced  it  about  with  her  small  fingers.  "  Oh !  oh  !"  she  sobbed,  "  do 
not  let  any  one  be  harsh  to  me  I  I  could  not  bear  it !  I  could  not 
bear  it  I  Oh,  I  do  not  mean  to  weep !  Why,  why  is  it?  I  do  not 
cry  ^Asil^  No  one  has  been  harsh  to  me ;  and  I  do  so  wish  to  be 
silent.  Why  is  it  that  I  talk  on  and  on?  Oh,  if  you  would — only 
love  me.  madame  I" 

Maoame  Nadrovine  rose,  biting  her  lips,  and  drew  the  airy  figure 
into  her  arms. 

"  There,  there  1"  she  said,  soothingly.    She  adored  children,  and 
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this  ODe  was  peculiarlj  adorable.  She  pressed  her  very  dcNae,  and 
nipped  the  little^  moist  cheek  with  her  strong  lips.  ^'  There^  there  P' 
she  repeated,  ^^  I  do  love  70a.  You  are  a  liSle  darling.  I  wish  yon 
were  mine.  You  are  the  dearest  little  dark-light  in  all  the  world.  Your 
hair  is  like  a  mass  of  sun-rays  that  have  been  turned  black  for  shining 
on  nauffhty  things.  Your  litUe  mouth  would  woo  a  woman  from  thou^ts 
of  her  lover,  x  ou  are  a  little  love,  love,  love,''  she  crooned,  rocking 
the  distressed  elf  caressingly  and  singing  the  words  to  a  minor  air.  ^'  My 
little  love,  love,  love.  A^d  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  There,  now, 
eo  to  sleep.  There,  now,  go  to  sleep.  Gro  to  sleep.''  She  rocked  her 
back  and  forth  nnceasiugly,  chanting  the  word  ^'  sleq>"  in  various  keys, 
until  the  child  was  actually  sleeping  on  her  breast.  Then  she  loosened 
her  arms,  and  looked  down  at  the  ^isht  relaxed  figure  in  its  pearl-nay 
riding-habit,  stretched  limply  across  her  knees.  She  lifted  one  of  the 
little  half-curled  hands,  and  kissed  its  pale-rose  palm  twice,  with  sofi;^ 
long  kisses.  The  child's  hair  was  damn,  and  matted  upon  her  forehead. 
Madame  Nadrovine  lifted  it,  and  fannea  the  warm  brow  with  a  crumpled 
napkin.  Lotta  slept  on  undisturbed.  Her  relaxed  lips  formed  a  pite- 
ous arch,  her  slightly-marked,  delicate  brows  twitched  uneasily  with  her 
dreams.  She  moved  abruptly  now  and  then,  and  tossed  her  slender 
limbs  about. 

Madame  Nadrovine  smiled  again,  shook  her  head,  and  drew  the 
parted  lips  together  in  a  really  tei^er  kiss. 

^'May  you  never  be  intoxicated  with  anything  more  dangerous 
than  Tokay,  you  witchling  I"  she  muttered. 

Nadrovine  entered,  ana  found  her  bending  over  the  child,  who  still 
slept  heavily.    He  came  towards  them,  looking  anxious. 

^^  Asleep?"  he  said.  ^^  What  is  wrong?  Asleep  at  this  time  in  the 
morning  ?    I  fear  she  isn't  well.    She  looks  like  a  oelioate  little  thing." 

'^A  little  body  and  a  great  deal  of  soul,"  answered  his  mother, 
smiling  again.  '^  But  she  may  have  exhausted  herself.  She  insisted 
on  keepine  up  with  me  in  all  my  gallops." 

^^  No  douDt  that  is  it^"  assent^  Nadrovine.  '^  But  she  is  as  white 
as  her  collar.     What  will  you  do  with  her?" 

^'  I  shall  order  a  trap  of  some  kind  and  drive  with  her  at  once  to 
the  Villa  Demarini,"  she  replied,  serenely. 

Nadrovine  stooped  to  pick  up  her  napkin,  which  had  Mien  near 
his  feet 

"  I  will  drive  you,"  he  said. 

'^  But  do  not  look  so  worried,  Vladimir.  She  is  only  tired,  I  am 
sure.  An  hour's  nap  will  refresh  her  absolutely.  You  see  how  quietly 
she  sleeps?" 

^^  Is  it  natural  for  sleeping  children  to  be  so  pale  f 

"  Sometimes." 

^'  Well,  no  doubt  you  know  much  better  than  I,  but  I  will  confess 
that  I  don't  like  that  ghastly  pallor.  '  A  trap  will  be  at  the  door  in 
ten  minutes." 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  mother  sat  silently,  still  rooking  the 
sleeping  child,  and  smiling  to  herself  from  time  to  time,  with  her  eyes 
on  uie  sea  beyond. 
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Madame  Nadrovine  got  into  the  phaeton  without  ^changing  her 
habit^  still  holding  Lotta  in  her  arms.  She  tilted  the  child's  hat  above 
her  £ftoe^  in  order  to  prevent  the  white  momine  light  from  disturbing 
her.  Nadrovine  drove  the  little  chestnut  cobs  in  silence,  wondering 
less  r^rding  this  whim  of  his  mother's  than  as  to  how  much  Lotta  had 
revealei  to  her.  The  sea  had  that  air  of  freshness  which  convinces  one 
that  it  has  just  been  created, — a  long  sparkle  of  cold  blue  against  a 
belt  of  &wn-brown  sand,  like  a  band  of  sapphires  against  the  skin  of  a 
mulatto.  One  .felt  the  unsunned  wind  between  one's  eyelids  in  a  cool 
kiss,  sweet  with  opening  flowers  as  the  hair  of  a  woman  moist  with 
sleep.  The  moon  floated  overhead,  a  shred  of  light  on  the  dark  cobalt 
of  the  sky.  There  were  clouds  near  the  horizon,  small  pufls  of  silver- 
white  and  green-gray.  This  cool,  trembling  morning,  however,  signified 
a  hot  noon.  It  was  as  full  of  the  promise  of  mid-day  as  a  girl's  kiss  of 
the  passion  of  womanhood.  One  knew  that  four  hours  later  the  moon 
would  have  melted  from  sight,  that  the  sea  would  plunge  heavily  in 
waves  as  of  oil,  that  the  crisp  wind  would  sink  to  a  sultry  sigh  along 
the  hot,  steaming  sands,  and  that  to  look  at  the  copper  dome  of  the  sky 
would  cause  one  about  as  much  pleasure  as  to  write  an  ode  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Salamanders  on  an  August  afternoon  in  Tangiers. 

In  the  Villa  Demarini  no  one  seemed  awake.  There  was  a  gar- 
dener's boy  training  the  geraniums  on  one  of  the  terraces,  and  a  black 
caniche  seriously  r^arding  the  sea  with  ears  erect  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  contemplation  that  he  did  not  even  bark  as  the  phaeton 
drove  up. 

The  gardener's  boy,  however,  dropped  his  shears,  and  came  some- 
what sheepishly  to  hold  the  horses  while  Nadrovine  got  down  and  ex- 
tended his  arms  for  Lotta. 

'^  But  what  is  one  to  do?"  asked  his  mother,  makiile  no  movement 
to  resign  the  child  to  him,  and  looking  up  at  the  dosed  blinds.  '^  One 
can't  leave  the  poor  mouse  on  the  veranda,  and  yet  one  doesn't  wish  to 
rouse  the  whole  house." 

The  gardener's  boy  touched  his  hat 

'^  Gracious  madam,"  said  he,  with  a  glutinous  German  accent,  '^  the 
young  gentlemen  are  awake,  but  they  are  hiding  for  fear  that  the  young 
lady  IS  killed.  They  stopped  to  talk  to  some  boys  on  the  shpfe,  and 
the  Fraulein  galloped  away.  They  thought  that  perhaps  she  was 
drowned.  The  Fraulein  Ilva  was  bathing,  and  I  told  her.  She  rode 
o£P  on  Herr  Georees's  pony.  She  has  been  gone  half  an  hour.  No  one 
else  is  awake.  The  Fraulein  and  her  brothers  ride  always  alone  at  (liis 
hour  in  the  morning." 

^'  In  what  direction  did  the  Signorina  Ilva  go?"  asked  Nadrovine, 
quickly. 

"  Towards  the  village,  meifi  Herr.  Shall  I  awaken  the  ncffse-maid  ?" 

'^Suppose  we  drive  towards  the  village  and  try  to  meet  her?" 
suggested  Nadrovine  to  his  mother.  '^  She  must  have  turned  back  by 
this  time." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  short  strokes  of  a  pony's  legs  sounded  on 
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the  gravely  and  Ilva  approached  them^  her  gown  of  pale-blue  gingham 
modelled  damply  to  her  shoulders  and  arms^  har  thick  hair  uncoiling 
at  her  throaty  natless^  doveless,  even  shoeless,  in  her  haste.  She  was 
paler  than  Lotta,  and  her  lips  quivered.  Nadrovine  lifted  her  from 
the  pony  without  even  greeting  her,  and  assisted  her  into  the  phaeton 
beside  his  mother.  She  could  not  speak,  but  put  her  hand  on  Lotta's 
little  body  and  began  to  draw  deep  breath,  the  color  running  gradually 
back  into  lips  and  cheeks. 

^'  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  sadly  frightened/'  said  Madame  Na- 
drovine, at  last  '^  It  was  very  thoughtless  of  me  to  keep  the  child,  but 
she  &scinated  me  so  that  I  was  scarcely  responsible.  .  ohe  is  a  perfect 
little  Rosalind  with  a  Titania's  body,  and  of  such  a  charming  order  of 
beauty.^' 

^^  This  is  my  mother,  signorina,''  said  Nadrovine. 

"  I — I — ^thank  you  P'  replied  the  girl,  and  then  blushed  intensely. 
"  I  mean,  I  am  most  happy  to  know  you,  madame !  Signer  Nadrovine 
has  spoken  mudi  about  you.  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  found  her? 
Was  she  thrown?  Is  she  unconscious,  or  only  asleep?  Her  mother 
worships  her  so.     It  would  have  killed  her.'' 

^^  Oh,  I  think  she  is  merely  exhausted,"  answered  Madame  Nadro- 
vine.    "  If  she  could  be  undressed  without  waking  her ^' 

^' What  is  all  this?"  cried  a  voice  behind  them.  '^Has  anything 
happened  to  the  child  ?"  A  tall  figure  approached, — ^the  figure  of  a 
man  with  closely-curiing  dark  hair,  soaked  from  his  sea-bath,  a  large, 
aquiline  nose  finely  cut,  dear  lips,  pale  but  handsome,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  seckel  pear. 

"  Madame  Nadrovine !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Myself,  count,"  she  replied,  bowing  slightly.  Her  eyes  wore  an 
amused  expression  above  her  grave  mouth. 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Ilva,  "  will  you  lift  Lotta  out  and  carry  her  up- 
stairs?   I  would  like  to  put  her  to  bed  before  Aunt  Cecilia  wakes." 

Her  father  held  out  his  arms  mechanically,  and  Madame  Nadrovine 
lifted  Lotta's  little  limp  form  upon  them. 

^'  Do  not  jar  her,  count,"  she  enjoined.  There  were  veiled  sparkles 
of  mischief  in  her  verdant  eyes  as  she  watched  him  ascend  the  steps 
of  the  veranda  with  the  sleeping  child  in  his  arms. 

'^  Will  you  not  have  a  glass  of  wine,  madame?"  asked  Ilva,  some- 
what nervously,  as  her  fiither  disappeared.  She  was  painfully  conscious 
of  her  disheveUed  appearance  in  contrast  with  the  complete  attire  of 
the  woman  in  the  black  habit  and  top-hat.  She  felt  that  those  eyes, 
with  their  iade-colored  high  lights,  were  taking  her  in  from  head  to 
foot,  and  that  her  damp  gingham  gown  was  attracting  their  criti- 
cism. 

"  I  will  get  you  a  glass  of  wine  myself,"  she  repeated,  vaguely. 

Madame  Nadrovine  made  a  gesture  of  nation  with  her  handsome, 
ungloved  hand. 

^^  Thanks  I"  she  replied.  ^^  I  have  had  my  grapes  and  coffee,  and 
also  a  glass  of  Tokay.  I  fear  we  are  detaining  you,  mademoiselle. 
We  will  call  again  to  ask  after  the  little  Lotta." 

^^You  will  have  nothing?"  asked  Ilva,  disappointed  in  spite  of 
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herself.  ^^  It  will  not  take  a  moment.  My  amit  will  wish  to  thank 
you.'^ 

^^  Nothine  will  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  give  her  another 
opportunity/^  rejoined  Madame  Naarovine^  eraciously.  She  made  a 
few  more  amiable  remarks,  and  was  driven  off  by  her  son  just  as  Count 
Demarini  appeared  on  the  veranda,  havine  oonsiened  Lotta  to  her  nurse. 

^'  This  afternoon/'  Nadrovine  hsA  whispered  to  Ilva  as  he  passed 
her  to  get  into  the  phadx>n.  Her  heart  was  throbbing  with  emotions 
as  contradictory  as  strange,  when  her  fiither  ran  hurriedly  down  the 
steps  and  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

^'How  long  have  you  known  Madame  Nadrovine?''  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

Ilva  lifted  to  him  her  frankly  surprised  eyes. 

^*  What  a  coincidence  that  you  should  know  her  so  well,  papa !'' 
she  said.  ^'I  have  met  her  this  morning  for  the  first  time.  How 
beautiful  she  is  I  It  is  almost  unearthly.  Her  e^^ee  are  like  a  Lorelei's, 
so  green  and  liquid, — just  the  tint  in  a  hollowing  wave.  Where  did 
you  know  her,  papa?" 

^*  She  has  been  the  beauty  of  Paris  for  two  seasons.  Is  she  to  be 
here  long?    I  thought  her  in  Hombourg." 

'^She  is  to  spend  the  summer  with  Signer  Nadrovine,  her  son. 
How  absurd,  papa,  that  she  should  have  a  son  as  old  as  that!  She 
looks  like  his  elder  sister.  What  strange,  strange  eyes  I  All  die  green 
liehts  of  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  shine  in  them  alternately, — ^the  lieht 
01  water,  of  grass,  of  glow-worms,  of  stars,  of  lightning,  of  peacocks' 
breasts,  of  precious  stones.  But,  dear  papa,  I  have  not  said  ^  how  do 
you  do?*  to  you.  I  sat  up  very  late  last  night  to  welcome  you,  but 
they  said  that  the  train  was  three  hours  late,  and  so  I  went  to  bed. 
Have  you  been  here  long  ?" 

''An  hour, — ^two  hours,  perhaps.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
child?" 

"With  Lotta?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  do  not  know.  Nothing  serious,  I  am  sure,  Madame  Nadro- 
vine said  that  it  was  probably  exhaustion." 

She  was  rather  in  awe  of  her  father,  but  took  his  hand  and  kissed 
it  shyly,  while  he  stood  silent,  pulling  the  ears  of  the  caniche,  who  was 
fawning  upon  him  with  wriegling  body  and  lapping  tongue. 

He  smiled  absently  andstnuced  her  cheek  and  throat  He  was 
proud  of  her  beauty  and  talents,  but  utterly  un&miliar  with  herself. 
She  was  a  school-girl  still,  and  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  take 
interest  in  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  poets. 

"  Dear  papa,  it  seems  so  lon^  since  I  have  seen  you  I"  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice.  She  pressed  timidly  against  him,  feeling  the  need  of 
narental  love  to  complete  the  love  of  the  lover.  Her  mother  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  fit>m  whom  she  would  have  soueht  sympathy, 
either  openly  or  surreptitiously,  but  her  father,  though  seldom  at  home, 
and  rarely  noticing  her,  was  always  amiable  on  those  occasions  when  he 
did  condescend  to  pay  her  some  little  attention.  As  for  the  girl,  she 
loved  him  with  that  blind  and  idealised  affection  whidi  imaginative 
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people  sometimes  bestow  on  those  whom  custom  bids  them  revere^  re- 
garaless  of  circumstances.  His  slight  caress  thrilled  her  very  heart's 
core^  and  she  longed  to  hide  her  &ce  on  his  knees  and  tell  him  of  her 
love  for  Nadrovine  and  ask  his  approval.  She  was  firightened  at  the 
wonderful  reality  whidi  life  had  suddenly  assumed.  All  her  past 
seemed  receding,  like  a  chaos  of  dreams  from  which  one  has  been  roused 
bv  a  Ml.  She  lon^  for  some  one  to  assure  her  that  other  women  had 
given  themselves,  their  ambitions,  their  ideas,  their  hopes,  as  utterly  as 
she  had  done. 

^^  You  love  me,  papa?''  she  said,  impulsively,  looking  down  at  his 
hand  which  she  still  held,  that  he  mij^ht  not  see  the  tears  which  blurred 
her  eyes.  He  started.  A  tear  had  mllen  on  his  hand.  Hva  wiped  it 
hurriedly  away  with  one  of  her  own. 

"  Love  you,  my  little  Silverhair?  Why,  of  course  I  Why  are  you 
crying?    Is  Miss  Herbert  harsh ?    I  must  speak  to  her.*' 

" l^'o,  no,  papa,''  said  the  girl. 

"Then  what  is  it?  Why  do  you  crjr?"  His  voice  had  an  im- 
patient ring,  which  she  detected  instantly  in  spite  of  her  agitation. 

"  Lotta !  it  was  Lotta  !"  she  hastened  to  assure  him.  '^  I  was  so 
alarmed  about  her.  I  wondered  if  you  or— or  mamma  would  be  so 
much  grieved  if  I  were  to  be  hurt, — ^to  die,  perhaps.  Oh,  pana,  do  not 
notice  me !  I  am  very  silly.  I  am  thorougnly  unnerved.  I  expected 
to  come  across  the  poor  little  thing  lying  dead  at  every  cornar  tliat  I 
turned." 

"  Poor  little  cat  P'  said  her  father,  fondling  her  shoulder.  "  Too 
bad !  too  bad  I  I  must  speak  to  Cecilia  about  letting  the  children  ride 
alone.  There,  now  I  go  and  change  your  clothes,  my  dear,  and  lie 
down.     Have  you  a  book  to  read?    There  is  Feuillet's  *  Roman  d'un 

i'eune  Homme  pauvre :'  you  are  old  enough  to  read  that,  I  should  think, 
t  has  an  excellent  moral.  It  ought  to  he  in  the  library,  on  the  second 
shelf  of  the  bookcase,  near  the  door.  Or  ^  I  Promessi  Sposi  r'  you 
might  read  that    Tell  your  mother  that  you  have  my  permission." 

"Thank  you,"  saia  the  girl,  biting  her  lips  to  repress  a  smile. 
Evidently  her  father  did  not  know  that  since  she  could  first  read  she 
might  have  perused  every  book  in  the  house  without  fear  of  interrup- 
tion. "  Thank  you,  papa,"  she  repeated,  and  began  to  walk  slowly 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  They  had  been  standing  near  the 
edge  of  the  terrace. 

Count  Demarini  called  on  Madame  Nadrovine  that  aflemoon,  to 
take  her  the  heart-felt  thanks  of  Lotta's  mother  and  his  wife,  who 
were  both  too  much  overcome  by  the  child's  still  somnolent  inclinations 
to  appear  in  person.  They  were  afraid  of  sunstroke,  and  sat  all  day 
fanning  the  slumberer,  one  on  each  side  of  her  little  bed,  with  expres- 
sions of  controlled  apprehension. 

Madame  Nadrovme  was  alone  when  the  footman  announced  Dema- 
rini, teaching  Scud  to  sing,  by  striking  dismal  diords  on  a  mandolin 
and  pulling  nis  ear  to  accentuate  the  torture. 

''  How  is  the  poor  little  one  ?"  she  said,  placing  the  mandolin  on  the 
floor  at  her  side,  and  resuming  her  rings,  which  she  had  taken  off  to 
fiKsilitato  the  singing-lesson. 
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Demarini  seated  himself  opposite  her,  fondling  the  fox-terrier's 
head '  much  as  he  had  fondled  that  of  his  dauehter  daring  the  past 
morning.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  Madame  Nadrovme's  hands,  while  she 
kept  hers  upon  his  downcast  lids. 

"  They  fear  a  sunstroke/'  he  replied. 

^^  Ah  I  bah  I''  shrugged  she, ''  what  a  tiling  it  is  to  have  diildren  I 
What  cowards  they  make  of  one  I    The  child  was  worn  out" 

'^  YeSy  probably/'  assented  DemarinL  He  returned  her  compelling 
gaze  presently. 

^^  I  thought  you  were  in  Hombourg?"  he  said,  under  his  breath. 

She  lifted  her  brows  until  there  were  two  or  three  fine  wrinkles  in 
her  smooth  forehead,  tuning  the  mandolin  meanwhile  to  another  key. 

"And  so  I  was.  What  would  you  have?  One  can't  stay  in  one 
place  forever?" 

"  One  could/'  said  Demarini,  uncertainly,  "  if  one  were  permitted," 
he  added,  in  a  low  voice. 

*'  One  could  do  numberless  things  if  one  were  permitted,"  replied 
Madame  Nadrovine. 

Again  Demarini  looked  at  her, — a  flashing  look.  It  lit  up  his 
swarthy  face  like  the  gleam  from  an  almost  ^tinguished  fire  on  the 
ceiling  of  a  dark  room. 

"Do  you  think  I  knew  you  were  here?"  he  asked. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  it  is  much  too  warm  to  think.  Besides,  coincidences  fill 
up  every  inexplicable  gap  in  life." 

"  You  know  that  I  would  not  have  come  when  it  was  not  your  wish. 
I  would  not  have  called  this  afternoon  save  to  explain  my  presence  in 
your  neighborhood." 

She  made  him  a  little  bow,  ftill  of  mockery  and  a  teasing  amuse- 
ment. 

"  I  am  in  your  debt,  monsieur." 

He  half  started  to  bis  feet. 

"  You  are  not  angry  ?    You  do  not  bid  me  go,  Sereda  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  count,  I  took  a  slight  cold  in  sleeping  near  an  open 
window  on  my  way  firom  Hombourg.  It  has  made  me  a  little  deaf. 
Willyou  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  that  last  sentence?" 

He  stood  before  her,  grasping  his  hat  in  both  hands,  the  veins  in 
his  temples  swelling. 

"You  know  that  I  love  you  to  madness."  he  said,  controlling  him- 
self. "  I  have  called  you  by  your  name  before.  You  know  that  I  had 
rather  be  laughed  at  by  you  than  caressed  by  any  other.  You  own  me 
absolutely,  body  and  soul." 

"  And  you  own  a  charming  daughter.  She  is  like  a  young  Psydie, 
a  Psyche  who  will  never  make  the  mistake  of  dropping  hot  oil  on  her 
Cupid.  She  will  peep  at  him  by  moonlight  or  the  reflection  of  a  star 
in  a  mirror.  But  that  damp  blue  cotton  gown  was  as  diarming  on  her 
pretty  bust  as  a  peplos." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  to  go  ?" 

"  My  dear  Demarini,  if  I  told  you  to  go  you  would  assuredly  stay." 

"  I  would  do  what  you  tdd  me." 

"  Do  what  you  wish,  I  pray  you." 
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"  You  are  ungeneroos.'' 
*^  I  have  tried  to  overoome  that  fimlt  in  vain.'' 
"  You  torture  me.'' 
**  Your  endurance  is  that  of  a  hero." 
"  You  know  that  I  only  live  for  your  pleasure." 
"  I  fear  that  your  sacrifioe  is  vain." 
"Sereda!" 

'^I  beg  of  vouy  monsieur.  My  name  is  not  ugly  Plough  to  be 
picturesque.    There  is  an  English  rhyme  that  I  remember : 

'  Call  me  Daphne,  call  me  Ghloris, 
Call  me  Lalage  or  Doris.' 

There  are  four  names  to  choose  from.    Anpr  substitute  will  do." 

Demarini  missed  an  excellent  opportunity  by  his  lack  of  knowledge. 
With  what  an  air  he  could  have  finished  the  quotation,  ^'  Only,  only 
call  me  thine !" 

Madame  Nadrovine  had  taken  an  un&ir  advantage  of  his  ignorance 
of  English. 

He  could  only  repeat  himself  passionately : 

''But  you  do  not  tell  me  to  go?  You  do  not  tell  me  to  leave  Italy  ? 
Oh  I  que  je  smafou  I     Queje  vous  adore  I     Que  je  wms  adore  /" 

He^caught  the  loose  sleeve  of  her  gown  and  jHressed  it  i^inst  hb 
lips. 

"It  is  not  yet  paid  for,"  she  laughed,  r^arding  him  lazily.  "It 
is  the  property  of  Belix  that  you  are  caressing." 

"  xou  wear  it:  that  is  sufficient.  Why  do  yon  always  mock 
me?" 

"  That  I  may  not  be  mocked  myself." 

"You  do  not  hate  me?" 

"  I  have  not  capacity  for  so  extreme  an  exertion." 

"  And  I  may  call  upon  you  ?" 

"  If  you  will  take  the  chance  of  findii^  me  out  when  you  calL" 

"  It  is  enough  to  live  under  the  same  constellations  that  shine  above 
you." 

"  And  what  when  it  is  cloudy?" 

"  It  is  better  to  share  clouds  with  you  than  sunshine  with  another." 

"  You  deserve  something  for  that  speech." 

"What?  what,Seredar 

"  A  kind  message  to  take  back  in  reeard  to  the  little  Lotta.  Say 
that  I  will  call  to-morrow  afternoon  to  dnve  her  in  my  phaeton.  And 
now  I  must  pray  you  to  excuse  me,"  she  concluded,  looking  at  a  little 
watch  which  hung  from  a  thread-like  bracelet  on  her  left  arm.  "  I 
have  only  three-ouarters  of  an  hour  in  which  to  make  my  toilet  for 
dinner.  Say  to  the  little  one  that  I  love  her  dearly  and  await  our  next 
interview  with  impatience." 

She  took  a  cigarette  from  her  case,  after  extending  it  to  Demarini, 
who  extracted  one  eagerly  with  trembling  fingers,  and  lighted  it  uncon- 
cernedly as  he  left  the  room.  He  saw  ner  slightly  smiling  face,  with 
its  placid,  downcast  lids,  in  the  pale  light  of  the  fuse,  as  he  glanced 
back  at  her  before  letting  the  folds  of  the  p(»ti&ne  fiJl  between  th^n* 
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Scud  had  jumped  ap  in  her  lap,  and  was  lapping  her  smooth  chin  widi 
his  thin  pink  tongae. 

^*  The  little  b^ist  I"  said  Demarini,  shutting  his  teeth  hard  on  the 
last  word.  He  had  the  aversion  of  most  men  to  seeing  a  pet  dog  in 
oontaot  with  a  woman,  and  when  that  woman  was  the  object  of  the 
sinoerest  foUj  of  his  life  it  became  insupportable.  He  would  have 
wrung  the  dog's  neck  without  the  slightest  compunction,  could  he  have 
been  sure  of  remaining  undiscovered. 

xm. 

,  No  sooner  had  Demarini  left  the  house  than  Madame  Nadrovine's 
whole  aspect  changed  entirely.  She  threw  the  just-lighted  cigarette 
fix»m  her,  and  watoned  it  smoke  of  itself  on  the  red  tiles  of  the  floor, 
holding  either  arm  of  her  chair  and  caressing  her  under  lip  with  her 
tongue,  in  absolute  absorption.  Scud  touched  the  half-extinguished 
cigarette  with  his  inquisitive  black  nose,  and  sprang  back  uttering  a 
short  howl  of  pain,  to  seek  protection  in  the  skirts  of  his  mistress. 
She  stroked  his  dapper  litde  head  absenUy,  her  great  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor  a  yard  or  two  Wond. 

*^  I  have  it,  Scud  r  she  exclaimed,  finally.  '^  It  is  as  dear  as  your 
eyes,  my  beauty  I'^  She  hugged  him  in  the  nook  of  her  arm  as  though 
lie  hieul  been  a  child,  and  he  cuddled  up  to  her,  making  litUe  wet  noises 
of  pleasure  with  his  flexible  toneue. 

''  We  shall  see  what  he  will  have  to  tell  me  next  Tuesday,  little 
sleek  one  I    Now  kiss  my  ear  because  I  have  confided  in  you,  petit  /'' 

Scud  saluted  the  sabnon-pink  ear  turned  to  him,  with  rapturous 
iteration.  He  looked  into  her  &ce  pecisely  as  if  he  understood  every- 
thing,  and  then  pushed  a  soft  paw  into  her  cheek  as  a  baby  pushes  its 
soft  hand.  He  was  an  exceedingly  human  little  beast.  Madame 
Nadrovine  felt  as  though  she  had  r^ly  confided  her  plan  to  an  a^ 
proving  friend.  She  kissed  the  litde  doff  twice  on  the  top  of  his 
smooth  head,  and  then  put  him  down  from  ner  lap. 

The  n^  day  she  called  again  at  the  Villa  Demarini,  to  inquire 
after  Mademoiselle  Boutry.  iTva  was  the  first  to  enter  the  drawing- 
room.  She  had  on  a  Roman  shirt,  and  her  bare  throat  rose  charmingly 
horn  its  loose  folds.  Madame  Nadrovine  noted  the  extreme  beauty  of 
her  slight  hands  and  wrists.  Her  blond  hair  was  arranged  loosely  in 
a  strange  coifiure :  one  could  not  tell  where  it  b^an  or  ended.  It 
looked  as  though  her  head  were  cased  in  a  helmet  of  silverish  gold. 
^Lotta  seems  quite  herself  to-day,''  she  said,  adding,  half  awkwardly, 
''She  seems  also  in  love  with  you,  madame.'^ 

''  I  fear,  then,  that  she  is  fickle,  mademoiselle,''  smiled  Nadrovine's 
mother.    ''  Yesterday  she  was  your  ardent  slave." 

''  Sensitive  diildren  are  always  won  by  beauty,"  replied  Ilva,  and 
then  flushed,  feeling  that  she  had  said  something  bluntly  flattering. 

''  How  gcmdhe  I  how  utterly  unsophisticated  r  said  Madame  Nadro- 
vine to  herself.  ''  But  she  has  a  wonderful  proflle, — ^like  those  on  old 
ooins.  And  what  a  figure ! — the  hips  of  a  girl  and  the  breast  of  a 
goddess  r 
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Ilva,  wishing  to  appear  at  her  best,  naturalty  appeared  at  her  worst 
Madame  Nadrovine  left,  wondering  what  Vladimir  saw  in  the  child 
beyond  that  beauty  of  yoaA  which  the  adored  and  the  adorer  so  soon 
outgrow. 

She  called  to  Nadrovine  that  evening  as  he  was  returning  with  the 
pressure  of  the  girPs  lips  yet  pulsing  upon  his. 

He  approached  slowly.  Sne  was  piulin?  the  dried  leaves  ftom  some 
heliotrope-plants,  her  purplish-black  hair  falling  in  a  heavy  plait  &r 
below  her  waist.  Some  of  the  violet  heliotrope-branches  were  thrust 
through  the  rirdle  of  yellow  brocade. 

^'  I  calleaat  the  Villa  Demarini  this  morning,  Vladimir/^  she  said, 
without  pausing  in  her  occupation.  ^'  The  little  one  has  quite  recovered. 
And  I  saw  th^  pretty  young  girl  again.  Bht  is  as  adcmbly  lovely  as 
she  is  deplorably  silly." 

^^  Silly,  small  onef'  asked  Nadrovine,  with  a  smile  whose  comnplai- 
sance  eoaded  his  mother  to  a  frown.   ^'  In  what  did  her  silKnesB  consist  T^ 

^^  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  do  not  recall  exactly.  It  was  the  general  im- 
pression. But,  of  course,  if  she  is  not  silly  in  your  ^res  I  accept  your 
judgment,  you  have  known  her  so  much  lon^  than  I  have." 

^^  Since  she  was  a  child  of  ten,"  replied  Nadrovine. 

'^  Indeed  ?"  said  his  mother.  She  drew  down  a  yellow  rose  which 
drooped  from  a  trellis  overhead,  and  b^an  stripping  it  of  its  U%hted 
outer  leaves.  ^^  It  is  strange  what  oppomte  impressions  different  people 
make  on  different  people." 

"  Yes ;  I  have  thought  that,"  admitted  Nadrovine. 

His  mother  changed  the  conversation  with  her  usual  unfiuling  tact 
An  hour  later  they  were  dinine  alone  tc^ether,  the  last  flush  of  sunset 
striking  across  the  silver  and  glass  of  the  dinner-table  and  firing 
Madame  Nadrovine's  thick  hair. 

'^I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  Neivensky's  marriage?"  she  said, 
holdine  her  interlaced  hands  about  her  small  daret-glass.  ^^Of  course 
it  will  DC  the  end  of  his  career." 

"  Why  f*  asked  Nadrovine.  He  was  thinkine  of  that  last  look  in 
Ilva's  eyes, — a  look  of  intense  love  and  pleading.  "I  fear  your 
mother  does  not  like  me.  Try  to  make  her  like  me,"  she  had  said  to 
him.  She  had  held  him  from  her  except  for  that  last  kiss.  *^  I  feel 
that  she  would  not  wish  it,"  she  had  whispered.  And  she  had  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was  best  not  to  tell  either  his  mother  or  her  own  until 
a  week  had  passed. 

^'  It  would  be  so  much  to  happen  all  at  once.  I  will  be  so  thankful 
to  have  my  heart  beat  quietly  for  a  little  while."  Those  were  her 
words  at  parting.  He  had  not  touched  her,  except  to  take  from  her  that 
one  kiss,  not  yet  the  kiss  of  a  lover, — she  lifted  her  lips  so  franklv. 
He  could  not  bear  to  rouse  her  from  her  ethereal  dreams.  1^  would 
only  love  him  more  when  she  comprehended. 

"Whyr  he  repeated. 

"  Oh,  it  goes  without  saying,"  answered  hifi  mother.  "  She  is  a 
little  country-girl, — as  lovely  as  one's  dream  of  a  cool  brook  in  summer, 
but  so  ignorant  of  everting,  even  of  love,  which  she  undoubtedl} 
possesses  in  great  quantities." 
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^' Yoa  have  seen  her,  then?"  stid  Nadrovine. 

'^  Twioe.  Her  ejres  were  glaed  on  him,  and  she  spoke  to  one  with- 
out taming  her  hea£  If  there  coald  be  as  many  bames  as  diiillnsions 
dorii^the  next  six  years,  perhaps  thqr  might  be  ham>T.'' 

*^  Do  70a  think  the  only  hope  of  mamed  people  lies  in  their  off- 
sprine?*' 

^' In  those  oases  where  men  of  geoios  marry  commosplaoe  women, 
I  do,  most  assoredly/^ 

^*  And  what  when  men  of  genius  marry  women  of  genius?" 

<^  One  might  as  well  sa^,  ^  How  if  man's  inclinations  and  Heaven's 
decrees  ran  in  the  same  dirootionf  or,  ^  What  if  love  were  ever  given 
by  two  people  in  like  propcNrtion  V  I  must  say,  Vladimir,  that  outside 
of  your  novels  your  ranarks  are  the  reverse  of  samcsious.  K  men  <^ 
genius  were  to  many  women  of  genius,  the  story  of  the  garden  of  Edeo 
would  rink  into  insignifioanoe,  and  one  wouM  aooept  the  grave  dieer- 
fnlly  as  the  oonsammation  of  suoh  an  existence,  smiling  at  the  idea  of 
a  h^ven  whoe  there  is  no  marriage  not  giving  in  marriage." 

^  But  you  believe  in  the  marriage  of  true  nunds?"  ventured  her  son. 

^^  It  is  a  union  as  vague  as  that  <^  Saint  Cecilia  and  h^  heavoilv 
lover, — ^who,  by  the  way,  permitted  her  to  be  beheaded  I  After  all, 
those  celestial  anions  invariably  eod  ^  <»ie  of  the  participants  losing 
their  heads :  do  you  not  think  so  ?"  She  smiled  mrovokinffly  with  her 
louff  eyes,  and  reached  finr  a  bunch  of  grapes,  holding  bade  her  sleeve 
with  (me  supple  hand. 

^^  I  think  it  depends,"  said  Nadrovine,  b^innii^  to  realiee  that  the 
task  of  l»eaking  his  ei^^agement  to  his  mother  wcmld  not  be  an  easy 
one.  **  It  depends  upon  the  people,"  he  continued ;  ^^  and  also  upon 
what  one  conriders  a  ^  celestial  union/  " 

^^  Oh,  that  is  easy  enough  to  explain  P'  exclaimed  Madame  Nadro- 
vine. ^^  It  is  where  souls  are  chiefly  mentioned  and  bodies  are  r^arded 
as  mere  accidents ;  where  love-looks  are  more  than  kisses,  and  words 
than  hand-pressures.  These  are  the  wings  of  love.  Lovers  amuse 
th^nselves  in  puUinj;  them  off,  as  little  boys  find  occupation  in  maim- 
ing flies.  Wh^  this  is  accomplished  ana  love  is  left  orawline,  they 
forget  that  it  once  had  wings,  imd  speak  of  it  as  though  it  had  been 
always  the  mere  grub  that  it  now  appears." 

*^  That  is  not  your  real  idea  cSf  love,  I  ^m  sure,  small  one,"  said 
Nadrovine,  with  a  sudden  grip  of  revulston  which  he  conquered  at  once. 
'^  Pure  love  sanctifies  the  body  which  it  inhabits.  And  its  wings  grow 
stronger  with  each  effort  to  fly, — ^like  the  wince  of  a  yoong  bird.  A 
true  man  cherishes  each  feather  of  the  wings  of  love,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  pluck  them  out  You  have  some  reason  for  wishing  to  tease  me : 
is  it  not  so?" 

His  mother  lifted  her  brows  slightly  without  looking  at  him.  *^  It 
is  true,  then,  that  you  believe  what  you  say  in  your  bo^As  regaidii^ 
love?" 

**  Why  should  you  think  otherwise  f^ 

^'  Merely  because  you  have  lived  nitte-aiid-ivraiity  yean  in  the  world, 
and  that  most  people  who  have  lived  thai  leagth  of  tioM  have  seen  it 
that  it  is  not  good." 
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''There  may  be  good  love  in  a  bad  worlds  may  there  not,  dear 
small  one  V* 

''  There  would  be  more  probability  of  bad  love  in  a  good  world." 
She  stopped  in  her  reckless  speeoh,  noting  his  chiUed  expression,  to  rise 
and  droop  over  him  with  her  exquisite  grace  of  motherhood. 

''  How  seriously  you  take  my  frivolous  chatter,  dear  great  one  I'' 
she  said,  letting  her  lips  move  against  his  cheek  in  forming  wese  words. 
*'  Of  course  there  is  good  love, — ^the  love  of  all  mothers  for  their 
children, — my  love  for  you  1" 

This  short  conversation  served  to  show  her  how  completely  in  earnest 
he  was.  There  was  that  seriousness  of  speedi  and  manner  which  only 
accompanies  a  great  and  sincere  passion.  There  would  not  be  the  slightest 
use  in  arguins  with  him :  of  mat  she  was  convinced  absolutely  tmd  at 
once,  ^y  mistration  of  what  she  chose  to  consider  this  disastrous 
aflair  must  depend  upon  her,  and  upon  her  alone.  She  was  quite  de- 
termined, and  the  next  time  that  Demarini  called  he  found  her  in. 
She  laughed  at  him,  it  is  true,  and  lashed  him  unmercifidly  with  her 
steely  wit,  but  she  did  not  forbid  him  to  repeat  his  visit,  and  she  con- 
sented to  ride  with  him  on  the  following  afternoon.  They  met  her  son, 
his  daughter,  and  Lotta  on  their  way  home.  « 

"  How  lovely,  how  lovely  your  mother  is  I''  sighed  the  girl.  "  But 
something  tells  me  that  she  will  never  like  me.'^ 

"  She  has  only  to  know  you,"  said  Nadrovine. 

''  But  it  will  be  so  hard  for  me  to  let  her  know  me,  feeling  that  she 
has  an  antipathy  for  me." 

Nadrovine  smiled  with  the  perfect  confidence  of  a  man  thoroughly 
in  love  r^arding  his  lady's  powers  of  charming. 

''  You  smile  because  you  think  that  I  am  exaggerating,"  said  Ilva ; 
''  but  I  feel  such  an  absolute  conviction  that  it  is  more  senous  than  you 
think." 

They  were  walking  down  the  old  rose-garden  towards  the  sea.  She 
had  changed  her  habit  for  a  gown  of  thin,  soft,  white  stuff  which  fdl 
in  supple  plaits  close  to  her  slight  limbs.  There  was  an  old-silver  girdle 
about  ner  waist,  and  she  had  pulled  a  branch  of  blush-roses  diagonally 
through  it.  The  pink  flowers  were  reflected  &intl^  in  the  dull  silver. 
A  band  of  the  same  metal  held  her  elastic  hair  m  place,  but  it  was 
loosened  above  her  eyes,  which  were  the  color  of  the  sea  at  twilieht, 
under  her  dear  brows.  Lotta  was  some  way  in  front  of  them,  absorbed 
in  her  dolls  and  Gkulois  the  caniche. 

''  I  feel  that  it  is  serious,"  said  Ilva,  raising  her  eyes  to  his.  ''  I 
feel  that  I  can  never  make  her  like  me." 

''But,  doushka,  you  have  seen  her  how  many  times?— once,  is  it 
not?" 

"  And,  oh  1 1  was  so  embarrassed,  I  could  think  of  nothing.  I  stam- 
mered, I  said  everjrthing  wrong.  She  must  have  thought  me  quite  a 
little  fool ;  and  I  could  see  even  in  that  short  time  that  to  be  fooliah 
was  the  worst  of  all  in  her  eyes.  Generally  I  am  so  calm.  I  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  feel  ill  at  ease." 

"  You  were  too  anxious,  my  princess." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  that  was  it    but  I  have  spoiled  everything." 
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**  Tou  have  spoiled  me/'  smiled  Nadrovine. 

"  In  what  way  ?    What  do  you  mean  V^ 

^^  Why,  all  faces  are  so  meaningless  to  me  sinoe  I  have  seen  yours. 
The  world  is  so  empty  where  vou  are  not  It  makes  my  heart  beat 
just  to  think  of  your  eyes,  and  to  remember  your  lips——" 

He  drew  her  to  him  by  her  slight  wrists. 

"  Dear  heart,  why  do  you  tremble  V^ 

^  You  are  trembling  too,''  she  whispered. 

^'  It  is  because  I  love  you  so  much. 

^'Andl '' 

"  Divide  my  love  by  all  the  stars  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  yours  will 
be  half  of  that" 

'^  Multiply  your  love  by  every  snow-flake  that  has  ever  fiUlen  in 
Russia,  and  perhaps  it  will  equal  one-tenth  of  mine." 

He  released  her  wrists  and  took  her  gently  but  strongly  into  his 
arms.  Her  lovely  blond  head  leaned  back  agamst  his  breiist,  her  lips 
were  parted,  her  eyes  fastened  upon  his.  A  sweet,  intense  pallor  swept 
her  &ce  from  brow  to  chin.  She  Mt  the  deep  throbbing  of  his  heart 
beneath  her  cheek. 

^^  Hva,"  he  said,  ^'  I  have  never  kissed  you  as  a  man  kisses  the 
woman  whom  he  loves  above  all  others,  and  who  has  promised  to 
become  his  wife.  Will  you  let  me  give  you  that  kiss  of  kisses?  It 
will  make  you  mine  forever.  No  ceremony,  no  words  of  man,  could 
seal  you  to  me  more  entirely,  my  little  one,  my  poet,  my  wife.  Will 
you  give  me  your  lips  as  a  sign  that  you  have  given  me  your  heart  and 
your  soul?" 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but  neither  did  she  attempt  to  draw  away. 
He  felt  the  slight,  quivering  arms  press  him  a  little  closer,  and  then  he 
bent  his  &oe  upon  hers.  She  sank  down  weeping  from  that  controlled 
yet  masterful  caress,  the  tears  of  a  young  girl  who  feels  that  she  has 
given  her  past  and  future  irrevocably  into  the  hands  of  another,  and 
who  knows  that  she  can  never  be  entirely  her  own  again,  in  this  world 
or  in  any  world  above. 

"  I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  was  all  that  Nadrovine  could  win  from 
her  in  reply  to  his  entreaties  and  self-reproaches.  "  No,  no !  you  have 
done  nothing.  You  have  not  wounded  me.  I — I  love  you  more  than 
ever.  But  there  is  something  gone,— something  that  can  never  be  the 
same.  We  can  never  live  over  the  last  half-hour  again.  Oh,  how 
awkwardly  I  say  it  I  I  feel  the  same,  and  yet  different  It  is  like 
these  roses  in  my  belt  They  are  roses,  but  their  stems  have  been 
broken ;  they  have  been  gathered."  She  cried  sofily,  hiding  her  &ce 
in  her  hands  and  leaning  it  against  his  breast 

"  My  rose,  whom  I  will  wear  forever,"  he  whispered,  pressing  the 
small  head  against  him.  When  she  looked  up  at  last,  he  drew  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  her  own  tears  upon  her  lips. 

^^  They  are  doubly  mine  now,"  he  said,  with  the  smile  which  she 
thought  like  light  She  reached  up,  drew  down  his  head,  and  kissed 
him  of  her  own  accord,  timidly,  upon  both  eyes. 

It  was  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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On  his  way  home,  Nadrovine  recalled  the  &ol  thai  he  had  promised 
to  reveal  to  his  moUier  this  oight  the  history  of  his  missing  ring. 
The  recollected  dasp  of  Ilva's  arms  aboat  his  bodj  seemed  to  give  him 
strength,  and  he  determined  to  announce  his  engagement  as  soon  as  he 
entered  his  mother's  boudoir.  He  ran  up  the  (Uiallow  steps  easilv, 
noiselessly,  smiling  to  himself.  He  imagined  the  scene  that  would 
follow  his  disclosure ;  but  it  was  almost  pleasant  to  think  of  enduring 
even  such  nangs  for  the  sake  of  his  lady.  He  lifted  the  portiere  softly 
and  paused  on  the  threshold,  seeing  that  Count  Demanni  was  seated 
near  his  mother,  talking  earnestly.  No  doubt  they  were  speaking  on 
the  very  subject  which  he  had  intended  to  broach.  He  hedtated.  For 
an  instant  her  eyes  seemed  to  rest  on  him,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  she  returned  at  once  to  h^  conversation  with  CoUnt  Demarini. 
more  absorbedly  than  before.  She  had  a  great  nosegay  of  roses  and 
heliotrope  in  her  hand,  and  laughed  as  she  pressed  them  against  Dema- 
rini's  nostrils,  hiding  his  whofe  face.  Her  gown,  of  a  curious  dull- 
green  silk,  had  gold  threads  through  it,  which  caught  the  light.  Her 
black  hair  made  a  shadowv  haze  about  the  rich  pallor  of  her  face. 
Nadrovine  was  pierced  by  her  beauty  and  the  luxurious  grace  of  her 
sidelong  posture. 

He  saw  Demarini  seize  the  wrist  of  the  hand  whidb  held  the  bunch 
of  roses,  tear  the  roses  from  it,  and  dash  them  upon  the  floor,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  her  down  into  his  arms.  She  rested  against  him, 
her  lips  upon  his.    It  was  a  long,  silent  kiss. 

Nadrovine  loosened  the  portiere,  and  it  resumed  its  heavy  folds 
without  a  sound. 

^^  It  must  be  nearly  eight  o'clock.  Time  to  dress  for  dinner,''  he 
said,  aloud.  He  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it,  walking  slowly 
along  the  cool  hall  to  the  room  where  he  usually  smoked.  Th^«  were 
no  candles  lighted  yet,  and  the  afi;ernoon  glow  fell  dimly  through  the 
swaying  white  curtains.  He  went  and  leaned  against  one  of  the  ardied 
windows. 

The  individuality  of  inanimate  obiects  began  to  impress  him, — the 
indifference  of  the  sea,  the  selfHsatis&ction  of  white  sails  movine 
placidly  further  and  further  towards  the  citrine  west.  A  branch  of 
small  white  flowers  near  him  seemed  vain  of  their  beauty,  in  their 
tremulous  tossings  back  and  forth.  There  was  an  impassive  stolidity 
about  earth  and  skv  which  irritated  him.  He  heard  two  servants 
laughing  in  the  shrubbery  on  one  side,  and  felt  that  they  had  been  wil- 
fulfy  impertinent  Twilight  descended  midually,  like  the  ceasing  of  a 
dream.  The  sky  was  alternately  a  fad^  blue,  a  deep  indigo,  a  black- 
violet  in  which  die  gathering  stars  vibrated,  glow-worm  green,  yellow 
of  tigers'  eyes,  red  of  cactus-flowers,  the  silver  of  frost  in  moonlight 

He  stood  there  until  darkness  had  formed  densely  ov^  land  and 
water,  and  a  servant  entered  bringing  candles.  ^'  Take  them  away,"  he 
said.  Oloom  i^in  surrounded  him.  He  was  thinking  of  his  child- 
hood,— ^recalling  the  folk-lore  in  which  his  mother  was  so  learned,  and 
which  she  used  to  repeat  to  him  in  her  charming  voice ;  the  quaint  airs 
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which  she  used  to  sing  to  him,  and  in  which  he  fimoied  he  heard  the 
barkine  of  wolves,  the  breaking  of  horses'  feet  through  the  crust  of  the 
snoWy  me  cry  of  tiie  child  tossed  out  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  others  in  the 
quickly-gliding  sleigh.  He  saw  his  mother  upon  his  Other's  knee, 
her  black  hair  mingling  with  his  red-brown  beard.  Her  emerald  rine 
had  caught  in  it  one  day  as  she  patted  his  cheek,  and  he  had  pretended 
to  weep.  She  had  also  pretended  to  count  the  tears,  and  had  riven 
him  a  kiss  for  each.  Then  he  was  a  boy,  with  her  breath  on  his  throat 
as  she  leaned  to  help  him  with  his  Virgil.  Her  rich  voice  had  made 
the  flexible  verse  throb  like  bars  of  music.  He  had  been  so  proud  of 
her.  None  of  his  playmates  had  possessed  mothers  who  could  help 
them  with  their  VirgiJs.  She  had  risen  from  a  bed  of  illness  to  be 
present  at  his  first  communion.  He  could  feel  her  tremble  as  she 
folded  him  afterwards  in  her  arms  and  set  her  lips  upon  his  head. 
She  had  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  little  iron  bed  nearly  all  tnat  n^t,  and 
then  they  had  prayed  together  until  it  was  momine.  He  remembered 
her  kindly  smues  and  praises  of  his  first  interlined  manuscript, — her 
astonished  commendation  of  the  one  which  he  brought  her  a  year  later, 
— the  pride  which  broke  through  her  qres,  like  li^ht  through  a  fiMming 
wave,  when  he  put  his  first  printed  book  into  her  hands.  She  had 
kissed  his  hair,  his  eyes,  his  lips. 

^^  My  mother  I  my  mother  I  my  mother  I''  he  whispered,  between 
hoarse  sobs,  sinking  down  and  tiding  his  head  between  his  locked 
arms.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  passing  quickly  from  the  house,  and 
leaning  on  the  old  stone  gate  of  the  garaen,  still  with  his  eyes  on  the 
sea,  in  which  the  stars  seemed  to  collect  and  scatter  like  drops  of  quick- 
silver. There  were  footsteps  shortly,  and  a  man's  voice  humming  an 
air  from  '^  Faust.''  Nadrovine  stepped  quietly  into  the  gravelled  path 
before  him,  and  Demarini  stopped,  hesitating.  He  did  not  recognise 
the  fimre  diat  confronted  him. 

"My  friends  will  wait  on  you  to-morrow,"  said  Nadrovine.  "A 
quarrel  at  cards." 

^*  Ebbene,  signer,"  replied  the  Italian.    He  passed  on  with  a  perfect 

comprehension  of  what  nad  happened,  but  considered  that  kiss  well 

bought    He  resumed  the  air  from  ^'  Faust,"  and  Nadrovine  heard  it 

ringing  out  clearly  on  the  tense  quiet  of  the  night 

He  returned  to  the  house. 

^Vladimir?"  said  his  mother,  who  had  come  to  meet  him.     She 

rke  uncertainly,  and  this  went  to  his  heart  He  had  not  yet  realized 
enormity  of  it  all. 

"  Vladimir,  are  you  there?"  she  repeated.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
made  a  movement  of  assent  They  stood  facing  each  other,  and  the 
slender  curve  of  the  rising  moon  shed  a  strange  light  between  them. 

**  Are  you  there?"  she  said  i^in.  **What  is  the  matter?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me?" 

He  moved  back  as  she  advanced  towards  him.    **  I  know, — I  have 

seen No,  no,"  he  said,  as  she  attempted  to  put  her  ha^id  on  his 

arm.    He  tried  to  continue.    ^'I  was  going  to  tell  you.    I  went  to 

your  boudoir.    I  meant  to  tell  you "    He  stopped  again,  shuddering 

violently. 
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*^  Yoa  meant  to  tell  me  what  V*  said  lus  mother. 

There  was  an  absolute  silence  for  some  seoonds^  and  then  he  replied 
distinctly,  in  a  low  voice, — 

^'  I  was  going  to  tell  70a  of  my  engagem^t  to  l^gnorina  Demarini.^' 

Th^re  was  another  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sideward  move- 
ment of  his  mother's  foot  on  the  graveL    "  Well  V^  she  said,  finally. 

^'  I  know  all.  I  saw  it  all,  my  mother  P'  he  answered,  brok^y, 
and  then,  with  a  repressed  cry, — 

^^  My  mother  I     Yon  did  not  I  you  could  not  I    Say  it  to  me  !    Say 

itr 

She  folt  herself  crushed  in  his  arms.  He  was  holding  h^  fiercely 
as  thonrii  he  meant  to  tear  a  denial  fix>m  her. 

"  What — ^what  is  it  that  you  wish  me  to  say  ?  You  hurt  me,"  she 
managed  to  articulate.  He  released  her  as  suddenly  as  he  had  seised 
her,  and  lapsed  into  his  former  tone  of  dull  constraint 

*^  I  saw  you  with  Demarini,"  he  said,  evenly. 

I%e  was  silent 

"  I  saw  him  kiss  you.'' 

Still  silence. 

He  continued,  ^^  I  saw  you  return  the  kiss.'' 

^'  Wdl  V^  said  his  mother.  He  could  almost  have  fimded  that  he 
saw  her  smile. 

^^  I  have  challenged  him,''  he  replied. 

^  Well  ?"  she  repeated.  ^  I  happen  to  know  that  you  are  the  better 
swordsman." 

^^  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  with  an  effort^ — ^^  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  you  feet" 

^^  Give  the  rniamsadin  a  lesson,"  suggested  his  mother,  smiling  dis- 
tinctly this  time. 

Nadrovine  stared  at  her.     '^  What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?"  he  said. 

She  approadied  him.     He  could  not  keep  her  from  touching  him. 

**Vladmiir,"  she  said,  "is  it  possible," — she  paused  to  laugh  a 
little  undor  her  breath, — ^*  is  it  possible  that  you  tkink  I  was  serious 
just  now  ?" 

"  That  you  were  serious  ?"    He  stared  at  her. 

"My  dear  Vladimir," — she  laughed  uncontroUedly  this  time, — 
"  my  dear,  dear  boy,  wait  a  moment  until  I  tell  you."  He  waited, 
without  moving,  until  she  resumed.  "  Nothing  will  give  me  greater 
pleasure,  I  assure  you  of  it  on  my  honor," — ^Nacux)vine  winced, — "  than 
to  have  you  split  uie  forearm  of  that  caniche-haired  gcmmeux  in  your 
neatest  manner." 

His  whole  body  was  beginning  to  throb  with  a  violent  although 
repressed  disgust  There  seemed  to  be  some  vile  metamorphosis  of 
heaven  and  earth  taking  place.  This  woman  who  could  use  the  li^t 
slang  of  society  to  him  at  such  a  moment  was  his  mother,  and  her  hps 
had  just  bean  pressed  by  those  of  the  man  whom  she  designated  "mtM- 
cacim"  and  **gammeuxJ' 

"  What  is  it  ?  what  has  come  to  yon?"  be  stammered.  "  You  are 
different" 

She  stood  for  at  least  three  minutes  looking  out  at  the  beakiog 
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sOver  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  th^y  wrapping  her  arms  in  the  light 
Bcarf  aboat  her  shoalders,  began  to  speak. 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything,"  she  said.  "  You  will  be  very  angry. 
It  may  estrange  you  fix»m  me  for  years,  but  at  the  end  of  those  years 
Tou  will  love  me  more  than  ever.  You  will  feel  gratefol  to  me  as  you 
have  never  felt  before.  It  is  this.  I  see  yon  on  the  verge  of  ruining 
vour  whole  life,  your  whole  career.  I  determine  to  save  you  at  any 
hasard.  You  will  not  listen  to  me.  I  watch  and  find  that  you  are 
determined ;  that  nothing  can  chanee  you, — ^no  one, — ^your  mother  least 
of  alL  I  go  to  see  this  girl  with  wn(Hn  you  are  infiaUuated.  I  find  her 
lovely,  commonplace,  the  sort  of  woman  who  after  a  year  of  marriage 
woula  drive  a  man  to  suicida  I  think,  I  pray,  I  plot  An  idea  comes 
to  me.  It  is  a  sacrifice.  Ugh  !  I  feel  it  now  I"  She  made  a  movement 
of  revolt  with  her  whole  supple  firare.  ^^  It  is  a  terrible  self-sacrifice, 
but  mothers  will  do  anything  for  thdr  sons.  I  determine  upon  it.  I 
determine  to  do  it  I  nerve  myself,  conquer  myself.  Vladimir/^ — she 
broke  off  and  turned  to  him,  her  &ce  honestly  anxious  and  eager  now 
in  the  pale  light, — "I  saw  you.  just  now  in  the  door-way.  It  was  for 
that  I  let  Demarini  kiss  me.     I  meant  you  to  challenge  him.'' 

There  was  again  silence  between  them. 

'^  I  do  not  understand,"  he  said,  finally.  He  noticed  that  the  wind 
shaking  her  heavy  skirts  loosened  from  them  a. perfume  of  white  lilac, 
which  produced  an  unnatural  effect  of  spring  in  the  sultry  summer  air. 
**  You  say  you  meant  me  to  challenge  him  ?^ — ^that  you  meant  me  to  do 

**  Yes, — ^for  your  own  good.  Yes,  yes.  I  felt  that  you  were  ruin- 
ing your  life, — takine  your  destiny  into  your  own  handis.  She  would 
have  made  vou  wretched,  cramped  you,  thwarted  you ;  your  art  would 
have  been  absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  misery  like  that  of  an  artist 
on  findiiug  that  he  nas  married  one  who  does  not  appreciate  or  love  his 
aijt.  It  IS  like  being  compelled  to  have  for  a  companion  in  heaven  one 
who  is  always  sighine  for  earth.  I  saw  all  this.  I  knew  I  could  not 
make  yon  understand.  I  knew  that  you  would  laugh,  would  scorn  the 
idea,  would  make  a  jest  of  it  You  will  perhaps  hate  me  now  for  a 
while, — for  a  while :  you  would  have  hated  me  always  if  I  had  known 
this  and  had  not  told  you,  had  not  warned  you,  had  not  prevented  you. 
You  will  thank  me  some  day.  How  you  will  thank  me  I  You  will 
kiss  my  hands.  Vladimir,  where  are  you  going?  Tell  me  that  you 
understand.    Say  that  you  understand " 

**  Do  not  touch  me,''  said  Nadrovine ;  but  she  followed  him  and 
took  his  arm  into  both  bands. 

**  But  you  understand  ?  you  do  understand  ?"  she  urged. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  loosing  her  strong 
fingers  and  putting  her  hands  from  him.  **  I  ask  that  you  will  not 
disturb  me  now." 

"Vladimir?" 

"  That  you  will  not  touch  me." 

"Vladimir,  you  will  not  always  bo        " 

"  You  must  not  touch  me.  I  wish  to  be  alone.  Don't  follow  me. 
I  wish  to  be  by  myself." 
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He  Mssed  rapidly  from  her  sight  among  the  thiokening  ahadowa, 
leayinff  ner  stanaiDg  there,  her  arma  droraed  straight  and  tense  akms 
her  aides,  her  lips  jHressed  inward  in  a  firm  ezpreenon  of  restrained 
pain. 

Nadrovine  walked  rapidly  until  he  found  himsdf  among  the  rains 
of  the  little  temj^  <m  the  hilL  The  sky  above  was  like  the  oatreaoh- 
voa  of  a  neat  silver  wing,  soft  with  douds  as  with  wind-niffled  feathers. 
T&  eould  see  the  lishts  in  the  honse  below,  glowing  like  oranges  of  flame 
among  liie  thidc  branches  of  the  tiees.  The  sea's  v<Hoe  seemed  the 
purring  of  a  somnolent  tigor  ^^itle  with  love  and  drowidng  on  distant 
sands.  Tiiere  was  a  pale,  spiritual  light  filtered  through  the  floatii^ 
donds  overhead  and  resting  on  a  mist  of  pearl  below, — ^the  light  that 
mi^t  shine  through  moonlit  water  upon  a  drowned  workL  He  sat 
peneody  still  <hi  the  old  marble  bencli,  and  seemed  wra|q)ed  in  a  banner 
of  sunlight,  with  the  subtle  scent  of  aaaleas  soaking  the  dense  air.  He 
rememMTsd  the  very  folds  in  her  white  gown.  He  remembered  the 
white  buttarfly  that  had  alighted  on  her  breast.  And  then  it  was 
Lotta^s  tea-party  that  he  iceoalled, — the  droll  little  cups  of  red-and-j^t 
china,  the  apricot  which  he  had  cut  in  three  pieces,  the  wicked  Zi-Zi 
who  had  stolen  Nicoletta's  sash,  Niooletta  herself,  and  Lucia,  and  the 
stranee  anatomy  of  their  elbowless  pink-kid  arms. 

*^Do  not  be  frightened,  monsieur :  it  is  only  I.  I  have  been  watdiing 
you.  I  thought  you  were  asleep  until  you  breathed  so  loudly.  I 
wished  very  much  to  scream  at  first,  because  I  did  not  know  you ;  but 
it  was  only  a  moment.  As  soon  as  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  nearer, 
I  recognized  you  immediately.  My  mamma  taught  me  that  (mcdirhen 
I  was  frightOMd  by  my  own  clothes  on  a  chair.  She  took  me  up  to 
them  and  let  me  feel  them ;  and  ever  since  then  I  have  always  gone  up 
to  things  in  the  dark  and  felt  them  or  looked  at  them  very  doeely.  it 
is  such  a  good  jdan.^^ 

It  was  little  Lotta  Boutry  who  addressed  him.  9ie  stood  with  her 
small  feet  bare  on  the  eool  marble  in  front  of  him.  Her  night-gown 
made  a  lawny  vapor  about  her  fragile  limbs,  and  the  moonl%ht  glanced 
from  her  vml  or  dark  hair  in  lustrous  dazzles,  as  from  the  leaves  q£ 
the  great  ma^ndia  below  them.  She  looked  like  the  wpni  of  this  pale, 
<^Md-tiirted  mgbt  condensed  into  human  shi9>e. 

XV. 

^ I  hope  I  did  not  startle  you,  monsieur?"  she  continued,  pushing 
back  her  aamp  hair  and  r^rding  him  earnestly  widiout  moving. 

<<  Startle  me?  Why,  no,"  replied  Nadrovine,  absently.  ^But 
your  slim)ars,  little  one?  Tou  will  take  cold  standing  cm  diat  chilly 
marble." 

'^  Oh,  I  think  not^"  said  Lotta.  ^^  It  feels  delicions, — ^not  at  all  too 
cooL  The  night  is  so  warm  in  the  house.  I  was  thinking  that  the 
moon  looked  hot  as  I  came  up  the  stairway.  I  saw  it  through  a  little 
tear  in  the  douds.    It  was  like  a  hot  ccal  through  gra;^  ashes." 

^^  But  what  are  you  doii^  here  at  this  hour  of  the  nighty  little  one?" 
asked  Nadrovine. 
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**  I  came  tw  my  poor  ZirZi.  I  fbi^ot  him.  He  has  been  lying 
thefe  akoe  ever  sinoe  five  o'clock  this  aftierDoon.  He  was  so  mihappy 
that  I  could  not  make  np  my  mind  to  strangle  him,  ev^i  though 
Conone  Ilva  gave  me  one  of  her  gold  hairs.  I  know  he  has  bc^ 
thinking,  thinran^,  thinking  out  here  all  by  himself.  Because  dolls 
must  think,  you  know.  I  am  sure  that  locomotives  do.  I  am  sure 
they  are  in  a  wicked  mood  when  they  run  off  the  rails  and  hurt  so 
many  poor  people ;  and  then  when  they  run  together — ^what  they  call  a 
coUisioa — i  am  sure  that  they  are  in  love  with  each  oih^  and  tblat  they 
are  ddiermined  to  embrace  each  other  no  matter  how  many  people  they 
hurt  I  am  sure  doUs  have  fedings.  If  (me  could  alive  them  with 
steam,  like  locomotives,  I  am  sure  they  would  run  into  each  other's 
arms,  no  matter  how  terribly  they  pindied  the  fingers  of  the  person 
who  was  holding  them.  I  will  get  poor  Zi-Zd  and  try  to  comfort 
him.'* 

1^  returned  with  the  little  doll  in  his  crimson  velvet  blouse  pressed 
against  her  bosom. 

<<  He  is  very,  very  sad,''  she  said,  gravdy.  ^'  His  whole  face  is 
wet,  he  has  be^  weeping  so.  You  know  more  about  men  than  I  do, 
monsieur :  tell  me  how  to  comfort  him." 

*'  There  is  no  com&rt  for  men's  tears,  little  one." 

^^  But  Zi-Zi  is  only  a  doll-man.  There  must  be  some  comfort  for 
him.  Suppose  ym  hold  him  a  little  while.  I  must  go  back  to  bed 
before  they  put  out  the  lights.  There  is  no  light  in  Cousins  Hva's 
room,  and  I  crept  out  on  my  toes  to  keep  firom  waking  her.  I  could 
see  her  in  the  moonlight,  thou^  She  is  so  lovely,  ^e  let  me  put 
all  the  dolls  to  sleep  across  our  feet,  and  did  not  even  move,  and  she  let 
me  cover  them  with  h^  pretty  white-and-blue  toildy-cover.  I  slipped 
out  of  bed  very  softly.  Sbe  did  not  even  stir.  Her  hair  was  all 
between  us,  like  gold.  I  kissed  it  I  wanted  to  kiss  her,  but  I  was 
afiraid  I  would  wake  her.  She  said  something  in  h^  sleep.  She 
looked  like  an  an^eL  Her  hair  showed  on  eadi  side  like  gold  wings. 
Oh,  monsieur,  yon  would  write  a  story  about  her  if  yon  could  see  her 
to-nifffat." 

]m  adrovine  drew  the  child  into  his  arms,  but  he  was  trembling,  and 
she  shrank  back  alarmed. 

^^What  is  it?  why  do  you  shake  so?  Do  yon  see  anything? 
Never  mind,  thoneh :  I  can  control  myself.    Perhaps  it  is  a  fairy." 

**  And  so  you  left  her  asleq>,  little  one?" 

^^ There  is  nothing,  then?  I  thought  you  saw  something.  Tes, 
she  was  fii^t,  fiist  asleep.  She  taught  me  such  a  pretty  venw  before  she 
went  to  sleep,  though.  I  only  remember  two  lines.  It  was  all  about 
diiferent  eyes.    Tmss  are  the  lines : 

Qmek  to  ckaage  are  ejes  of  bine. 
Brown's  of  all  the  sweetest  hue. 

And  then  die  said,  ^  Do  you  know  any  one  with  brown  eyeek  ckbiet* 
and  I  said  thai  you  had  brown  ^es,  and  she  laughed  and  hdd  me.  I 
was  pulling  off  her  stockings.    It  is  so  pretty  to  do,— just  like  peeling 
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the  dark-blue  skin  off  of  a  white  fig ;  and  she  has  suoh  pretty  little 
toes, — ^the  nails  shine  like  any  one  el^'s  finger-nails,  and  there  are  little 
white  arches  on  them.  Then  I  oomb  and  brush  her  hair.  She  is  like 
a  big,  big  doll  to  me.  I  do  love  her  so !  You  love  her,  d<m't  you, 
monsieur  7^' 

**  Yes,''  said  Nadrovine. 

'^  I  was  sure  that  you  did.    And  she  loves  you,^-oh,  devotedly  P' 

"  Chhiej  how  do  you  know?' 

'^  Because  when  I  speak  of «you  she  comes  nearer  to  me,  and  takes 
me  in  her  arms,  and  keeps  her  utoe  against  mine  so  that  I  cannot  see  it 
And  whenever  your  name  is  mentioi^  she  turns  as  if  it  ;9?ere  her  own 
name  and  some  one  were  calling  her.  And — and  the  princes  in  her 
fidiy-stories  always  look  like  you,  and  when  she  draws  pictures  they 
are  all  like  you.  And  it  was  she  who  made  me  think  of  praying  for 
you  with  those  whom  I  love.  And  one  day  when  I  said  to  her  that 
I  hoped  she  would  marry  you,  she  almost  hurt  me  with  kisses,  but 
whispered  afterwards,  '  Do  not  say  that  to  any  one  else,  darling,  for 
they  would  not  understand.'  But  it  is  true.  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
be  married,  and  then  I  would  pay  you  long,  long  visits,  and  we  would 
be  so  happy  together.     You  would  wish  it^  would  you  not?" 

'^  With  all  my  heart,  pretty  one.  But  see,  the  lights  are  going  out 
in  the  house.  You  must  not  stay  longer.  Will  you  take  your  cousin 
a  little  message  firom  me?  And  can  I  trust  you  to  tell  it  to  no  one 
else?" 

The  child  looked  at  him  seriously  while  stroking  the  disconsolate 
Zi-Zi  down  the  entire  length  of  his  inaccurately-formed  little  figure. 

^^ Must  I  awaken  her  to  tell  her,  monsieur?" 

*^  Yes, — ^with  a  kiss,  little  one.  Tell  her  where  you  have  been,  and 
that  you  have  seen  me,  and  then  say  to  her  the  words  that  I  will  repeat 
to  you." 

*^  But,  monsieur,  she  has  such  lovely,  lovely  dreams ;  and  the  next 
morning  she  always  tells  them  to  me.  Suppose  I  should  break  one  in 
the  middle?  One  can  never  mend  a  dream,  you  know,  no  matter  how 
much  one  may  desire  to.  One  may  bedn  by  dreaming  of  a  nest  (^ 
little  white  doves  with  pink  bills  and  feet,  which  one  is  feeding  cm 
stars  that  taste  sweet  like  bon-bons,  and  one  may  be  awakened  and  go 
to  sleep  again  to  dream  of  a  lax^  cat  that  has  eyes  of  green  fire  and 
red-hot  claws  which  scratch  and  bum  at  the  same  time.  I  really 
know,  monsieur,  because  I  have  had  such  things  happen,  and  it  is  so 
distressing.  And  then,  too,  Cousine  Ilva's  dreams  are  so  beautifuL 
She  hears  water  falling  like  music  that  makes  itself.  And  sees  flowers 
whose  perfumes  are  so  sweet  that  to  them  it  is  like  loving.  And  great, 
silver- white  peacocks,  with  purple-and-gold  eyes  on  their  tails.  And 
jewels  poured  out  on  the  ground,  which  are  the  lovely  thoughts  of 
good  little  children  that  the  angels  turn  into  precious  stones  to  reed  the 
poor.  The  sapphires  are  one's  thoughts  of  the  blessed  Christ-Child, 
and  the  pearls  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  rubies  of  Ood.  And  when 
one  wishes  to  help  others  it  is  diamonds,  and  when  one  is  sorry  tot 
.one's  sins  it  is  emeralds.  And  amethysts  mean  kisses  to  those  who  do 
not  expect  them.    And  a  topaz  is  just  a  kind  word,  even  if  one  only 
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speaks  it  to  one's  sdf  and  nobody  hears.  And  there  are  nuiny,  many 
others;  but  I  forget  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  disturb  one  of  her 
dreams,  monneur  r ' 

'*  No,  my  sweet  one,  I  can  well  believe  it ;  aldiongh  snoh  souls  have 
beautiful  dreams  whether  they  wake  or  sleep.  But  you  will  tell  her 
the  words  I  say  to  you  as  soon  as  she  wakes,  will  you  not  V 

"  Yes,  yes,  truly,''  said  the  child,  earnestly.  "  What  are  they  ?  I 
must  hurry,  and  I  wish  to  learn  them  correctly." 

'^  Say  to  her,  then,  my  little  heart,  that  the  words  on  the  blue  rinff 
that  she  wears  around  her  neck  are  part  of  my  messa^  to  her,  and  ask 
her  to  trust  me  whatever  happens ;  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  could  not  be 
avoided*  And" — he  held  the  child's  fiuse  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  could 
look  into  her  eyes — *'  and  that  I  love  her,  that  I  will  always  love  her." 

'^  I  am  sure  that  you  do,"  said  the  child,  simply.  ^^  It  makes  your 
&ceso  ffood." 

Nadrovine  carried  her  in  his  arms  down  thestairs  and  to  the  edge 
of  the  last  terrace.  As  he  put  her  gently  down  she  kissed  him  of  her 
own  accord,  a  little,  damp,  child's  kiss  that  went  to  his  heart  He 
kneeled  down  and  drew  her  against  his  breast  for  a  last  caress. 

^^  Ghxxl-by,  m^  dear  little  Lotta,"  he  said.  **  And  say  your  little 
prayer  for  me  twice  to-night." 

^^  I  will,  monsieur,    fiut  I  have  already  said  it  once." 

'^  Then  make  it  three  times,  my  dear  li^e  true  one,  and  it  will  help 
me  when  I  am  sad  and  troubled." 

''  Bear  monsieur,"  she  replied,  agitated  vaguely,  her  lips  quivering, 
^^  my  prayers  will  be  that  sadness  and  trouble  may  not  come  to  you." 

'^  One  might  as  well  pray  against  the  coming  of  death,  little  one. 
But  there,  I  am  talking  at  random.  Bun,  run,  before  the  last  light  is 
put  out.     I  will  wait  here  for  you." 

He  gave  her  a  last  kiss,  and  then  stood  watching  her  airy  figure 
untU  it  was  gathered  into  the  evasive  shadows  of  the  old  garden.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  though  she  were  the  wraith  of  his  youth,  vanishing 
as  he  looked,  and  leaving  behind  only  a  pulsing  gloom  and  the  yearn- 
ing sounds  of  a  summer  midnight.  The  great  harmony  of  the  sea 
wounded  him,  as  we  are  wounded  by  a  voice  that  sang  at  the  funeral 
<^  one  we  loved.  It  was  the  sound  most  associated  with  her, — with 
her  w(Hxls,  her  tears,  her  laughter, — a  profound,  subdued  undercurrent 
of  rich  cadences,  above  which  her  dear  tones  rose  like  the  nieht-call 
of  a  bird  above  the  sonorous  breathine  of  a  great  forest  He  stood 
and  looked  at  the  pauseless  swaying  of  the  moonlit  tide  below  him, 
and  knew  that  he  could  never  again  endure  that  maiestic  sieht  nor 
bear  the  rhythm  of  its  throbbing  monotone.  It  is  hard  to  be  deprived 
of  love  and  of  the  sea  at  the  same  time,^-onIy  those  who  love  the  sea 
can  understand  how  hard.  Nadrovine's  heart  surged  up  for  one  bitter 
instant  in  a  passion  of  revolt  and  rebellion,  that  instinct  of  savagery 
which  possesses  us  when  we  first  learn  that  circumstance  is  lord  of 
all,  ana  that  the  result  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  not  man,  is  often 
master  of  his  &te.  He  had  not  allowed  himself  to  think  of  his  mother, 
or,  rather,  as  yet  he  felt  nothing  in  r^ard  to  her.  That  part  of  his 
nature  wluch  used  to  vibrate  at  the  least  memory  of  her  seemed  numbed 
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and  incapable  of  sensatioiL  He  walked  bade  and  forth  alone  tl»  broad 
torf-pathy  with  that  hangrj  feeling  growing  in  his  heart  ^mioh  besets 
those  who  walk  alone  through  scenes  where  their  dearest  have  once  been 
with  tfa^n.  And  then  he  became  racked  with  an  nneonqoeraUe  long- 
ing to  see  her,  to  speak  with  her,  to  take  her  in  his  armSy  if  only  m 
one  moment.  To  know  that  it  was  impossible  only  rendered  the  pain- 
fid  longine  more  frantic.  He  thoagnt,  with  a  sharp  oootraotion  of 
r^ret)  of  how  many  better  messages  he  might  have  giwi  the  oidld  to 
take  her,  and  in  so  mudi  sweeter  a  way.  At  kest  he  could  haye  sent 
her  a  knot  of  her  fitvwite  blodi-roses :  thqr  would  have  lain  on  her 
pillow  all  ni^t  and  in  the  momine  have  been  pressed  against  her  &oe. 
Bat  this  tfao^ht  disturbed  him  wiui  a  sadden  sense  of  revulsion.  Ah  I 
he  r^nembensd.  He  paused,  and  stood  perfectly  still,  liftii^  his 
shoulders  a  little,  as  though  to  withstand  the  buffet  of  an  inrolline 
wave.  His  mind  wandered  to  commonplace  things.  He  rsnrambaed 
that  his  man  had  n^lected  to  replace  some  books,  whidi  were  to  be 
returned,  in  the  packing-cases.  The  petty  prick  of  irritation  retamed 
with  the  thought  Th^  should  have  been  sent  bade  at  least  two  days 
ago.  There  was  also  a  roll  of  proof  waiting  for  him  on  his  writii^;- 
table.  He  b^an  reconsidering  a  chapter  which  he  had  determined  to 
omit  The  sea  came  rolling  towards  him^  insisteot,  unavoidable,  like 
a  great  genie  darine  him  to  forget  for  even  a  moment  Turning,  he 
walked  steadily  in  me  opposite  curection,  bat  those  dithyrambie  surges 
of  deep  sound,  beating  up  against  the  steely  ardi  overiiead,  seemed  to 
descend  upon  him  in  great  floods,  and  to  inundate  his  mind  with  their 
individuauty,  until  he  was  powerleM  to  think  any  thoughts  save  those 
which  they  recalled. 

XVI. 

It  was  at  seven  o'dock  the  next  morning  that  Madame  Nadrovine 
was  roused  by  the  entrance  of  some  one  who  walked  softly  through  the 
gloom  oi  the  closdy-curtained  room  until  reaching  her  bedside. 

^' Alma?^'  she  said,  half  raising  herself  among  the  liffht  beddothesy 
''  is  it  not  voy  early  for  my  cofiee?"  There  was  no  r^Iy,  but  the  in- 
tnidfior  suddenly  thrust  wide  the  Venetian  blinds  of  the  window  &dng 
the  bed,  and  curew  back  the  curtains,  admitting;  a  tangle  of  early  sun- 
beams^ which,  r^ected  fix>m  a  bath  near  the  window,  played  over  the 
bed  and  the  half-awakened  woman.  She  put  up  one  arm  to  shidd  her 
^es,  leaning  on  the  other.  Her  hair  was  braided  in  one  great  braid, 
like  that  of  a  little  girl.  She  looked  amajdnglv  younff,  wiSi  h^  bare 
throat,  blinking  eyes,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  sleep  ana  creased  by  the 
folds  of  her  pillow-case  like  those  of  a  baby. 

''What  is  it?  Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want?"  she  adced,  unable 
yet  to  identify  the  peieon  who  confronted  her. 

''  Ha  is  dead  I  1  have  killed  him,''  relied  the  voioe  of  Nadrovine. 
He  was  stflnding  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and  she  oouid  not  see 
his  fiios  for  the  blaas  of  morning  light  behind  lum. 

''  I  have  killed  him,"  he  repeated,  in  the  same  moaotoaoiis  voice. 
''  I  only  meant  to  wound  htm ;  but  he  slipped.  He  was  quite  dead  in 
a  few  moments.    The  surgeon  could  do  nothing." 
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His  motber  stammered,  oetohiiig  her  mf^it^pmn  together  at  the 
throat: 

'^Whofsdeadr  who  is  deed?    Whaldojoo  meanr 

'^  It  IS  Demarini.  We  fbagbi  before  day  this  BKHnung.  The  son 
was  jast  rising  when  he  died.  There  was  a  horrible  likeness  with  the 
qres  shat  She  is  so  fiur,  but  there  is  a  likeaess.  It  was  hcmriUe.  I 
oan  never  foi^  it  I  wUl  see  that  fine  orer  yon  shoakkr  wheaever  I 
kok  at  jroii/' 

""Bahl— I  will  not  believe  it»  ihat  he  is  dead,''  eried  hs  motber, 
making  an  excited  motion  to  leave  the  bed.  '^  It  is  some  ridieoknai  sen- 
saticmiUism.  One  knows  the  way  that  sorgeooB  talk,^-HMid  an  Italian  I 
Ring  for  Alma.'' 

^  No/' replied  Nadrovme.  '^  I  have  looked  the  door.  Iwidito^Mak 
to  you  alone.  It  seems  so  strange.  I  seem  so  ehanged,  as  though  I 
myself  were  dead.    Ton  know  tbt  yon  have  miiied  my  life  ?" 

"  My  dear  boy,  let  me ^" 

'^  Wnen  I  say  that  yon  have  mined  my  life,  I  mean  that  yon  have 
also  mined  everything  that  makes  life  worth  tivii^.  Ton  have  left  me 
nothing." 

"My  dear  Vladimir ^" 

"  I  no  longer  love  yon.  I  woald  prefer  the  paia  of  loving  yon, 
knowii^  yon  to  be  unworthy,  rather  than  this  feeling  of  utter  incapacity. 
Tou  seem  like  a  machine, — a  beratifhl  machine  which  has  maimed  a 
man  confiding  too  much  in  his  knowledge  of  it  Nothing  seems  real 
bat  this,  hoar,  this  moment  My  bovhowl  and  manhood  are  like  the 
confusion  of  past  dreams.  I  know  that  yon  are  my  mother,  tlM  you 
save  me  birth  with  pain  and  have  sacrificed  mach  for  me,  and  yet  I 
hope  that  after  to-day  I  will  never  look  at  yoo  or  hear  your  voice  again. 
I  know  that  this  absolute  absence  of  all  emotion  is  unnatural.  Nature 
will  speak  before  long,  perhaps  before  to-night,  with  another  of  her 
million  voices.  Perhaps  I  shall  hate  you.  I  m%ht  be  tempted  to  caise 
vou."  There  was  a  pause,  during  whidi  one  could  hear  a  gardener's 
boy  swe^ing  the  grass  with  a  broom  of  twigs.  His  mother  made  no 
r^ly,  but  ooutinu^  to  look  up  at  him  with  her  dear,  unfaltering  eyes. 

''Well?"  she  said,  at  last 

''  I  am  going  before  such  a  change  can  take jdaoe.  I  wished  to  see 
you  once  more.  It  will  be  a  final  mrewell.  1  hope  never  to  see  you 
again." 

''  Tou  will  say  that,  of  course,  as  often  as  you  wish,"  she  murmured 
behind  her  shut  teeth.    ''  Go  cm." 

''  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  soften  me,  that  I  might  find  some- 
thing to  say  to  you, — something  forgiving.     I  do  not  forgive  you." 

"And  then?" 

'*  I  will  never  forgive  you.     We  will  never  see  each  oth^  again." 

"  You  will  remember  that  I  told  you  we  m%ht  be  estranged  for 
several  years." 

'*  Ton  will  never  see  me  i^n.    Ton  will  never  even  hear  of  me." 

'^  It  is  natural  that  you  should  fed  bitter.  I  expected  you  to  be 
much  more  violent  But  it  is  nonsense — about  Demwini,  you  know. 
Naturally,  he  swooned  finom  loss  of  blood." 
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^'  There  is  no  doabt  of  his  being  dead/'  said  Nadrovine,  ooldlj. 
'^  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  one  or  two  things.  In  the  first  plaoei  I 
wish  to  ask  tnat  70a  will  make  no  effort  to  discover  my  whereabouts  at 
any  time.  It  would  only  annoy  and  disturb  me,  and  would  change 
nothing.'' 

'*  He  speaks  to  me^ — to  me  I"  whispered  his  mother,  still  keeping 
her  eyes  fastened  on  him.    She  nodded  assent. 

'^  Then  I  wish  you  to  allow  Ivan  to  pack  everything  that  I  leave, 
without  being  interrupted.  I  want  no  one  to  enter  my  rooms  or 
arrange  my  things  exoept  Ivan." 

Again  his  mother  nodded. 

"  And  then  there  is  this.    You  have  a  portrait  of  my  fitther.    It . 
is  in  a  carved  silver  case  set  with  little  rubies.    Ah  I  it  is  there  around 
your  neck.    Give  it  to  me,  please." 

She  bared  her  throat  with  a  superb  movement. 

"  Take  it,"  she  replied. 

He  un&stened  it  without  touching  her  white  flesh,  and  opened  it  to 
assure  himself  that  all  was  as  he  remembered  it  His  own  face  con- 
fronted him, — the  &oe  of  a  boy  of  eighteen,  with  blond  curls,  rather 
long.  A  sudden  rush  of  emotion  mastered  him.  He  was  blinded,  and 
the  blood  gathered  hotly  in  his  throat  He  put  out  his  hand  to 
steady  him^f,  and  it  fell  upon  his  mother's  shoulder.  She  clasped  it 
with  both  her  own,  in  a  sudden  eager  gesture  of  appeaL  Her  lips 
moved. 

Nadrovine  stood  staring  down  at  the  portrait  in  his  hand,  while  she 
watched  him  ravenously,  her  parted  lips  still  forming  unuttered  words. 

'^  He  is  softened.  It  has  touched  him.  My  great  love  has  melted 
him.    He  will  forgive  me." 

These  were  the  sentences  that  she  fi'amed  in  silent  but  rapturous 
certainty.  He  turned  suddenly,  withdrawing  his  hand  fix>m  beneath 
hers,  and  tossing  the  open  case  upon  the  bed. 

^'  It  has  always  beeia  so.  You  have  always  put  me  before  him.  I 
never  knew  it  until  now.  I  might  have  known.  I  might  have  known 
that  such  light-heartedness  as  yours  could  never  have  been  feigned. 
What  woman  who  loved  her  husband  could  have  laughed  and  danced 
and  reigned,  as  you  have  done,  with  him,  her  husband,  rotting  in  Si- 
baia?    I  have  been  a  fool !    I  have  been  a  fool  I" 

,  He  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it    She  thought  that  he  would 
come  back,  but  he  opened  it  and  passed  throuffh,  closing  it  after  him. 

''  It  is  a  natural  mood.  It  will  pass,"  she  said,  consoling  herself 
by  speskiw  aloud  as  she  rose  from  bed. 

She  walked  to  the  open  window  and  half  closed  the  blinds,  shutting 
out  the  sunlight  There  was  a  half-finished  letter  on  her  writing-table, 
— an  order  for  some  new  morning  gowns.  She  took  up  the  pen  and 
b^an  to  finish  it  mechanically,  Slinking  of  other  things  all  the  while 
that  she  wrote.  Not  for  an  instant  did  she  believe  Demarini  to  be 
dead.  All  the  frivolous  details  that  she  was  describing  interwove 
themselves  oddly  with  her  thoughts,  and  the  scenes  of  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  appeared  again  to  her,  seen  through  folds  of  lace  and  musuii 
and  behind  tne  fluttmng  of  pale-green  ribbons,  and  hats  ganusbed 
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with  apple-blossoms.  She  ended  the  letter  and  sealed  it  with  elaborate 
oare^  spoiling  two  or  three  envelopes  in  the  process^  and  then  reopened 
it  to  say  tluit,  after  all^  she  had  decided  to  have  the  gown  of  India 
mnslin  made  over  pale-ereen  silk  and  embroidered  by  hand  with  apple- 
blossoms  in  a  very  delicate  shade  of  rose-color,  the  sprays  being  far 
apart  in  order  to  give  the  costume  an  airy  look.  She  then  sealed  it 
again,  even  more  carefully  than  before,  and  rang  for  her  maid,  being 
impatient  to  dress  and  yet  avoiding  b^inning.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  could  not  take  her  bath  and  have  her  hair  arranged  for  hours ;  and 
all  the  time  she  was  wondering  about  Nadrovine,  and  picturing  him  in 
various  ways. 

It  was  not  until  she  appeared  at  luncheon  and  asked  for  him  that 
she  realized  his  determination.  He  had  taken  the  mornine  train  for 
Paris  some  hours  ago.  The  servant  who  told  her  noticea  that  she 
assumed  her  seat  at  the  table  rather  abruptly,  but  beyond  this  she 
showed  no  emotion.  The  only  time  that  her  self-control  forsook  her 
was  when  she  became  convinced  beyond  doubt  of  Demarini's  death. 
Instead  of  growing  pale,  the  blood  rushed  darkly  to  her  face,  which 
worked  convulsively  in  an  expression  of  horror.  They  heard  her 
mutter, — 

"  Then  he  will  not  forgive  me.*' 

Her  maid  wished  to  undress  her,  but  she  motioned  her  fiercely  to  leave 
the  room.  The  girl,  who  adored  her,  crouch  ine  outside  her  door,  heard 
the  soft  foot&lls  moving  up  and  down  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  the 
noise  of  her  silken  skirt  hissing  in  little  jerks  as  her  quick  impatient 
strides  drew  it  after  her  along  the  tiled  floor. 

xvn. 

Three  weeks  of  unbroken  silence  from  Nadrovine  followed  the  day 
of  his  departure.  His  mother  had  not  left  the  house  once,  and  for 
forty-eight  hours  had  been  looked  in  her  apartments.  No  one  was  ad- 
mitted. The  trays  of  food  left  at  her  door  were  taken  away  untouched, 
while  the  little  Swede,  kneeling  and  listening  at  the  key-hole,  could 
hear  nothing, — not  a  movement,  not  a  sound,  not  even  a  sigh. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  that 
Alma,  passing  through  the  hall  with  wine  and  fruit  in  her  hands,  en- 
ooonteied  a  %ure  clothed  in  white  standing  just  within  the  door  of 
entrance.  She  stopped  and  stared  in  silence,  while  the  figure  approached 
her.     It  spoke  in  a  soft  voice. 

" Can  I  see  Madame  Nadrovine?*' 

Alma  saw  that  there  was  pale-golden  hair  under  its  scarf  of  white 
gauze,  and  that  its  breast  rose  am  fell  quickly.  She  also  heard  the 
sound  of  its  escaping  breath,  and  decidea  that  this  breathing  was  too 
rapid  and  natural  to  be  that  of  an  apparition. 

'^  Can  I  see  your  mistress  V  said  the  gentle  voice  a  second  time. 

Alma  steadied  her  tray  of  wine  and  fruit  against  the  carved  iron 
railing  of  the  stairway. 

'^  I  do  not  think  so,  mademoiselle,*'  she  replied,  hesitating.  *^  She 
has  not  seen  any  one,  not  even  taken  food,  for  three  days." 

"Is  she  then  ill r 
Vol.  XLIII.— 86 
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''No  one  knows,  mademoiselle;  for  no  one  has  seen  her  for  tiiiee 
days/' 

"  I  must  see  her/'  said  Hva. 

"But,  mademoiselle " 

"  I  must  see  her/'  repeated  the  girl,  gently.  "  Come  I  you  will  take 
me  to  her,  I  know.    I  am  in  great  sorrow,  and  she  alone  can  help  me." 

Alma  still  hesitated,  although  she  began  to  jrield,  and  Ilva  took  her 
little,  plunip,  tanned  hand  in  both  her  own  and  pressed  it  against  her 
breast  "  I  may  be  able  to  help  her  too,'*  she  said.  "  Give  me  the 
wine  and  firuit,  and  let  me  take  it  to  her." 

"  But — ^but ^"  stammered  the  girL     Ilva,  coming  dose  to  her 

and  still  holdiuj?  her  hands,  said,  i%a  ringing  voice,  low  and  sweet  with 
the  weakness  of  misery, — 

"  Listen !  listen,  my  sister, — for  all  women  should  be  sistars  in  time 
of  trouble  :  I  only  want  to  help  her  and  to  try  to  be  helped  by  her. 
I  am  in  great  sorrow.  Mv  wretchedness  is  almost  past  my  own  power 
of  comprehension.  I  wish  only  to  stand  outside  her  door  and  speak  to 
her.  X  ou  may  watch  here  on  the  stairs.  Why,  what  harm  could  I  do 
her?  I  am  only  a  poor,  unhappy  girL  Her  door  is  locked,  you  say. 
How  could  I  harm  her  in  any  way?  How  could  I?  Even  if  I 
wanted  to,  how  could  I  ?    And  what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Alma,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Then,  dear,  dear  Alma,  let  me  go  to  her  door  and  speak  to  her 
through  it.    You  may  watch ;  you  may  even  listen,  if  you  wish." 

The  girl  broke  suddenly  into  tears. 

"  Gk> !  go !"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing,  and  holding  out  the  little  silver 
tray  with  ^th  hands,  while  averting  her  face.  "Go  quickly,  and  the 
blessed  Lord  be  with  you !" 

"  And  with  you  !"  said  Ilva,  kissing  her.  She  took  the  wine  and 
fruit  from  her  hands,  saying,  with  a  sorrowftil  smile, "  But  why  do  you 
weep?" 

"  I  weep  because  you  have  the  look  in  your  &ce  of  those  who  die 
young,"  replied  the  girl,  "  and  because  you  are  so  beautiful." 

"It  is  well  to  die  young,"  said  Ilva,  smiling  again.     " But  I  love 

}rou  for  your  tears,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  always  with  those  whom  I 
ove." 

She  kissed  her  again  solemnly  on  the  forehead,  and  ascended  the 
wide  marble  stairway.  Alma  had  told  her  to  stop  at  the  first  door  to 
the  rieht,  and  she  stood  there  awhile  in  silence,  before  speaking.  Thai 
she  said,  gently, — 

"Vladimir's  mother f 

There  was  onljr  silence  for  reply. 

She  spoke  again,  even  more  softly,  more  gently : 

"  Vladimir's  mother ?    Vladimir's  dear,  dear  mother?" 

Only  silence,  profound,  vibrating.  Again  she  spoke,  with  an  an- 
guished note  of  entreaty  beginning  to  throb  through  her  low  tones : 

"  Ob,  will  you  not  answer  me  ?  Will  you  not  answer  me  ?  I  only 
wish  to  ask  you  where  he  is,  that  I  may  tell  him  how  fully  I  forgive 
him, — how  I  believed  the  words  that  little  Lotta  brought  me.  I  tnifll 
him«    I  trust  him  utterly.    I  feel  that  he  is  suffering,  that  he  is  in 
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anguish  I  I  only  can  help  him, — ^bat  not  without  you, — not  without 
yon.  Even  if  yon  hate  me,  will  you  not  open  to  me  for  his  sake? 
You  may  curse  me,  you  may  tell  me  how  you  hate  me,  but  I  will  not 
care.  It  is  for  his  sake. . .  .  Oh,  if  you  would  but  understand !  Oh,  if 
I  could  but  make  you  understana  I  I  will  to  into  a  convent.  I  will 
promise  you  never  to  see  him  again.  Only  I  cannot  h^ur  the  thought 
of  his  suffering :  IcannotI  .  .  .  Icannot!  It  is  driving  me  mad.  Ihear 
only  evil  woras  of  him  finom  morning  until  ni^ht,  fi*om  night  until 
mominff.    Will  you  not  answer  me  ?    Are  you  dead  too  V^ 

Still  the  heavy  silence  which  seemed  to  press  against  her  ears  until 
ihey  ached.  She  kneeled  down,  supporting  the  tray  of  fruit  upon  her 
knees  and  lifting  upward  her  pale  face  in  supplication. 

^'  O  Sancta  Maria,''  she  whispere<l,  ^'  soften  her  heart ;  let  her  heart 
be  softened  by  the  words  that  thou  wilt  teach  me  to  say  to  her." 

Asntin  she  bent  forward,  with  her  cheek  against  the  door. 

''Open  to  me  in  his  name, — in  his  name,"  she  murmured.  ''I 
only  wish  it  for  his  sake.  Believe  me !  oh,  believe  me, — believe  me  I 
You  may  say  what  you  will  to  me.  I  will  endure  any  reproach  that 
you  offer  me.  Only  open  to  me.  Only  open  to  me,  that  I  may  see 
you  and  speak  with  you." 

Aft«r  waiting  several  moments,  during  which  her  lips  moved  in- 
cessantly in  whispered  words  of  prayer,  she  spoke  again : 

'*  I  will  not  weary  you  more ;  but  if  during  the  night  you  feel  that 
you  can  speak  to  me,  open  the  door.  You  will  find  me  sdli  here.  And 
there  is  wine  for  you, — his  dear  mother, — and  some  fruit.  Oh,  you 
must  be  so  weak, — so  weak !  My  heart  aches  when  I  think  of  it. 
But  now  good-night.  May  angels  minister  to  you  I  May  you  be  told 
in  dreams  of  my  sincerity  I  I  am  ready  to  promise  wlmtever  you 
wish." 

She  then  stretched  herself  deliberately  along  the  floor,  resting  her 
head  against  a  panther's  skin,  which  she  rolled  up  and  over  which  she 

f  laced  her  gauze  scarf  in  order  to  have  a  comparatively  cool  pillow, 
t  seemed  to  her  that  she  la^  there  for  hours.  She  lived  over  again 
every  scene  with  Nadrovine  since  her  first  meeting  with  him  as  a  little 
ffirl.  Alma  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  wax  candles  in  the 
ball  below,  unextinguished,  aripped  in  semi-transparent  mounds  on  the 
tiles  beneath  and  hung  in  stalactites  from  the  crystal  bobdches.  One 
by  one  they  burned  low,  flared,  and  went  out.  Only  the  lanmid  glitter- 
ing of  the  stars  which  studded  the  space  of  sky  enclosed  oy  an  open 
window  near  at  hand  lighted  the  great  hall.  Ilva  had  not  stirred. 
She  lay  in  an  attitude  of  tense  quiet,  one  hand  retaining  her  improvised 

f>illow  in  its  place,  the  other  stretched  above  the  little  tray  at  her  side, 
ike  the  hand  of  a  mother  questioning  the  slumber  of  her  first-bom. 
Was  it  not  this  wine  and  fruit  which  was  to  nourish  his  mother, — the 
woman  who  had  brought  him  into  the  world  to  love  her  and  to  be 
loved  by  her? 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  door  opened  wide,  and  a  tall,  impassive 
form  appeared  on  the  threshold,  pressed  forward,  as  it  were,  by  a  flood 
of  light  from  beyond.  The  folds  of  her  white  crape  dressing-gown 
fell  in  an  almost  forbidding  simplicity  to  her  bare  feet.    Her  face  was 
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ehastly,  her  e^^es  dull  and  sanken  beneath  their  dark  lids.    Her  thick 
hair,  half  braided^  was  tangled  in  a  lostreleas  mesh  of  strands. 

liva  at  onoe  rose  to  her  knees,  and  remained  in  that  position,  look- 
ing up  at  her.  Presently  she  ventured  to  lift  her  clasped  hands  timidly, 
drawine  tbem  down  at  onoe  and  straining  them  against  her  breast 

'^  On,  how  ill  you  look !  How  ill  you  look  1"  she  exclauned,  in  a 
pained  yoioe. 

Nadrovine's  mother  stood  motionless,  still  regarding  her.  Suddenly 
she  moved  aside. 

'^  Come  in !"  she  said,  sternly. 

Ilva  found  herself  in  an  airy  room,  charming  with  hangings  of 
white  and  gold,  and  with  low  chairs  and  couches  covered  with  old- 
fashioned  suks  in  faded  tints.  The  bed,  with  its  eiffht  curtains  of 
yellow  brocade,  was  as  smooth  as  though  just  spread.  There  were 
torn  papers  scattered  over  the  floor,  and  an  overturned  inkstand.  The 
ink,  sluggishly  following  an  uncertain  course,  had  left  a  gloomy  stain 
on  the  bright  floor. 

''  And  now,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  with  me?''  asked  the  woman. 

Ilva's  heart  seemed  strangling  her. 

**  That  you  will  tell  me  where  he  is.  I  wish  to  forgive  him.  I 
wish  to  knK)w  where  he  is.  It  is  only  becajise  I  cannot  bear  that  he 
shall  suffer.  Ah !  I  know  that  you  will  tell  me,''  she  ended,  in  a  suffo- 
cating voice. 

Madame  Nadrovine  regarded  her  calmly.  '^  I  know  no  mcHre  where 
he  is  than  you  do,"  she  said,  at  last 

"  But,  signora  1— dear  signora  . . .  P' 

''  I  have  told  you  that  I  know  no  more  than  you  do." 

"But  you  love  him?— you  love  him?  You  cannot  desire  that  he 
should  suffer.     If  he  could  only  know  that  I  forgive  him  I" 

"  For  what  do  you  forgive  him  ?" 

"  Signora, ...  for  the  death  of  my  father." 

"  You  are  indeed  lenient,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  trust  him.  I  know  that  it  was  not  his  fault  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  trust  him  utterly.  I  am  sure  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  do  it" 

" '  I  have  not  found  so  ^reat  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel !' "  quoted  the 
woman,  in  a  hard  voice,  half  smiline  down  at  her.  "  You  are  deeply 
in  love,  it  is  evident,  mademoiselle.'' 

"  Oh,  yes !  yes !"  cried  Ilva,  her  face  breaking  into  a  radiance  of 
innocent  rapture.  "  You  must  see  how  I  love  mm  to  have  come  to 
you.  I  felt  that  you  hated  me,  and  yet  I  came.  I  loved  him  so  much 
that  your  hate  seemed  a  little,  little  thine  in  comparison.  I  knew  that 
you  would  see  me.  I  was  sure  of  it  I  thought  perhaps  that  I  could 
make  you  understand  that  you  had  hated  me  unjustly,— that  I  was  not 
as  you  thought  me.  Believe  me,  signora,  oh,  l)elieve  me  I  I  love  you 
for  his  sake,  in  spite  of  your  hatred.    I  will  do  whatever  you  wish." 

"I  tell  you  that  I  know  nothing.  Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so? 
There,  sit  down.  You  are  as  white  as  your  gown.  There,  sit  down, 
I  say.  Do  you  fiunt?  Look!  I  will  shake  you  if  you  attempt  to 
fiunt" 
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She  oaopht  the  girl  fiercely  by  the  arm^  while  the  great  eyes  looked 
up  at  her,  dazed,  but  unterrified. 

**  You  would  not  really  hurt  me?''  she  said,  half  questioningly. 
Madame  Nadrovine  withdrew  her  hand  in  some  haste. 

*'  Why  should  I  hurt  you  ?"  she  asked. 

''  I  knew  you  would  not.  It  was  only  a  thoueht.  We  cannot  help 
our  thoughts,  you  know."  Then  suddenly  she  slipped  from  the  chair 
into  which  Madame  Nadrovine  had  forced  her,  and  clasped  her  about 
with  both  arms. 

"Signoral  signora  1  in  Christ's  name, — for  Christ's  sake, — tell  me 
where  he  is  P' 

^'  Little  idiot  I  have  I  not  already  said  twice,  that  I  do  not  know?" 

"  But,  signora  ..." 

"  I  tell  you  I  do  not  know." 

*^  But,  signora,  think, — ^think  P' 

^'  I  say  I  know  nothing, — nothing  I  Saints !  am  I  not  sufficiently 
humiliated  by  such  a  confession,  that  you  force  me  to  repeat  it?  I  tell 
you  that  I  know  nothing.  Do  you  hear?  Nothing,  nothfaig,  nothing, 
nothing !" 

"  But,  signora,  listen.     I  wish  to  ...  " 

^'  Nothing,  I  say !    Let  me  go !    You  drive  me  frantic !    Let  go !" 

She  drew  her  robe  violently  from  the  girl's  hands,  causing  her  to 
swerve  and  fall  sidelong  on  the  floor.  A  little  sigh  escaped  the  pale 
lips,  and  then  the  slight  limbs  settled  quietly. 

The  woman  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  rigid,  fierce,  her 
hands  clinched ;  but  she  soon  saw  by  the  pallor  of  the  &oe  at  her  feet 
that  the  swoon  was  not  a  feigned  one.  She  knelt  abruptly,  and  took 
one  of  the  little,  relaxed  hands  in  hers.  It  was  damp  and  cold.  She 
put  her  hand  on  the  wavy  hair :  it  was  also  damp  about  the  brow  and 
temples. 

"  Wake  I  wake  P'  she  called,  in  a  stertorous  whisper,  dragging  her 
upward  by  the  lifeless  arms,  and  then  lowering  the  inert  Iwdy  again 
upon  the  floor.  She  slapped  her  face,  her  hands.  She  poured  the 
contents  of  a  great  ebony  case  of  perfume  over  the  inanimate  breast. 
The  delicate  hue  of  flesh  shone  through  the  soaked  muslin,  but  no  signs 
of  returning  life  stirred  its  folds.  She  then  caught  sight  of  the  decanter 
of  wine  on  the  tray  near  the  still  open  door,  and,  seizing  it,  forced  a 
glassful  between  me  girl's  teeth.  As  the  long  breath  of  returning 
consciousness  lifted  her  bosom,  the  fasting  woman  at  her  side,  made 
ravenous  by  the  smell  of  the  wine  and  fruit,  began  to  eat  the  grapes, 
skins  and  seed,  tearing  them  from  their  stems  with  her  sharp  teeth,  and 
washing  them  down  with  glass  afler  glass  of  sherry. 

xvni. 

When  she  had  finished  this  strange  and  hurried  repast,  she  turned, 
still  kneeling,  and  looked  down  at  the  prostrate  girl.  Hva's  eyes  were 
closed,  but  she  breathed  r^ularly,  and  one  of  her  hands  stirred  slightly, 
like  a  fallen  magnolia-letu  lifted  by  the  wind.  Madame  Nadrovine 
felt  the  girl's  heart.     It  was  beating,  slowly  but  firmly. 
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*^  Let  me  help  70U  to  the  bed/'  she  sugffestedy  in  a  oold  y<Hoe.  Hva 
did  not  reply.  She  closed  a^n  her  dark  eyes,  which  she  had  half 
opened,  and  lay  without  motion.  Madame  iN^adrovine  did  not  waste 
mrther  time  in  words.  Thrusting  her  strong  arms  under  the  slight 
figure,  she  lifted  her  and  carried  her  to  the  great  bed,  with  its  eight 
shining  curtains. 

She  drew  the  old-fiishioned  embroidered  white  satin  coverlet  from 
beneath  her,  and  placed  it  over  her  up  to  her  breast 


'^  I  thank  jrou,''  murmured  Ilva,  again  opening  her  languid  ^es  fi)r 
by  the  wine  which  she  had  drunk,  Madame 
Nadrovine  began  to  rub  the  lifeless  limbs  with  a  regular  sweeping 


movement  of  her  strong  hands,  and  as  she  sat,  bending  back  and  rorth 
to  her  task,  she  noticed  now  firaiil  and  wasted  was  the  mir  &oe  and  how 
transparent  the  little  hands  unfolded  on  the  shimmering  coverlet 

^^  She  has  been  fi9LBting  too,"  she  muttered  to  herself  in  her  voice  of 
the  past  three  weeks, — a  voice  without  feeling  or  inflections.  She  found 
that  she  could  not  withdraw  her  gaze  from  the  quiet,  pale  &ce.  What 
long,  dark  lashes  she  had,  curling  to  her  eyebrows  with  their  golden 
tips  which  a  mondaine  would  undoubtedly  have  dyed !  What  fine, 
narrow  eyebrows  I  What  a  dear  forehead,  smooth  and  bluish,  with 
thread-like  veins  at  the  temples !  Her  soft  hair  grew  in  little  points, 
downy  and  of  a  pale  brown.  Above  rippled  a  luxurious  tide  of  sil  verish 
gold.  The  little  nostrils  were  haughty,  thin,  and  high-arched,  the  lips 
curved  and  drooping  slightly  at  the  comers.  Nadrovine's  mother  gazed 
at  them  as  though  under  a  spell,  and  then  her  look  dropped  to  the 
white  throat  stretched  back  on  the  pillow.  Her  little  crooked  toilet- 
scissors  were  lying  near.  She  coula  touch  them  with  her  outstretched 
hand.  What  was  it  that  she  had  said  to  Nadrovine  only  a  month  ago? 
She  took  them  up  on  three  fingers  and  made  the  motion  of  cutting  in 
the  air.  The  sherry  burned  through  her  veins.  A  soft  touch  roused 
her.  Ilva  had  slipped  from  the  pillow,  and  was  resting  her  cheek  upon 
one  of  her  hands. 

"  You  are  so  good  to  me,*'  she  said.  "  I  knew  that  you  were  good. 
He  could  not  love  you  as  he  does  if  you  were  not  good." 

Madame  Nadrovine  let  the  scissors  drop  noiselessly  among  the  folds 
of  her  dressing-gown.    She  frowned,  however. 

"  You  are  clever,"  she  remarked,  in  her  harshest  tones.  "  I  made 
a  mistake  when  I  thought  you  silly." 

"  No,  no,  signora  I  Do  not  think  I  say  things  for  efiect  He  used 
to  speak  to  me  for  hours  and  hours  of  his  love  for  you.  We  used  to 
talk  of  you  over  and  over  again.  I  was  afraid,  but  he  used  to  tell  me 
of  your  loveliness  ahd  goodness,  and  then  I  would  not  be  so  frightened. 
Ah,  signora,  why  do  you  hate  me?  He  will  always  be  yours  more 
than  mine.  He  is  your  flesh  and  blood.  You  have  sufiered  for  him. 
Oh,  signora,  think  of  it ! — ^you  have  suffered  for  him,  and  I,  no  matter 
how  much  I  suffer,  what  can  I  do  for  him  ?  We  are  separated  forever. 
He  will  not  marry  me  with  this  stain  of  blood  between  us.  Will  you 
not  let  me  love  you  ?  I  can  have  no  more.  He  will  never  wish  me  to 
be  his  wife  now :  all  that  is  gone, — gone.  I  can  only  be  his  sister, 
— ^your  daughter,  signora, — ^your  daughter  1" 
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For  the  first  time  she  began  to  weep.  Qreat  tears  glazed  her  &ce. 
Her  sobs  shook  her  conyulsively,  and  she  grasped  Madame  Nadrovine's 
gown  with  both  hands.  The  woman  rose  excitedly,  pushing  her  back 
amone  the  heaped-up  pillows. 

*'  If  ever ! .  .  .  never  I"  she  said,  in  a  choked  voice.  "  My  daughter  ? 
Never  r 

She  took  two  or  three  strides  forward.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
she  paused,  turning  about  and  regarding  the  tear-shaken  girl  with  a 
splendid  scorn. 

"  My  daughter !  Are  you  Demarini's  child,  you  who  wish  to  be 
my  daughter?  You  wish  to  have  for  a  mother  the  mother  of  the 
man  who  killed  your  fistther?'' 

'^  Ah,  signora,  that  was  an  accident.  My  poor  father  slipped.  We 
were  told  timt  by  the  surgeon  who  attended  him.  And  I  also  have  his 
words, — the  words  of  your  son.  They  are  here  in  my  breast  It  was 
an  accident,  a  terrible,  terrible  accident.  Oh,  signora,  believe  that  I 
have  suffered.  I  loved  my  father.  It  was  I  who  watched  with  him  all 
that  first  dreadful  night, — I  and  little  Lotta.  She  would  not  leave  me. 
There  was  no  one  eke  but  the  servants ;  and  of  course  I  could  not  have 
borne  that.  My  mother  and  my  aunt  were  both  ill,  and  Nini  is  afraid 
of  the  dead.  I  sat  beside  him,  at  his  head,  so  that  I  could  look  down 
upon  his  fisice.  It  was  very  beautifuL  I  never  noticed  before  how 
long  his  lashes  were,  like  a  woman's,  and  his  forehead  so  clear  in  the 
candle-light  At  first  I  could  only  think  of  the  awful  wound  in  his 
breast,  ...  of  who  had  made  it  there.  I  felt  as  though  the  sword  had 
pierced  me.  And  then  to  be  thrust  by  the  hand  that  had  caressed  me, 
— ^his  daughter ! — that  had  drawn  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  my  lips, 
and  in  my  tears  I  I  knew  that  my  fauier  had  fomven  him.  Ue 
looked  so  calm, .  .  •  so  good.  It  was  almost  the  &ce  of  a  saint, — so  pure 
and  placid.  And  he  was  good, — good  and  gentle.  It  must  have  been 
some  madness.  I  know  t£at  he  hss  forgiven.  I  know  that  he  would 
plead  for  me,  sienora,  .  .  .  would  wish  me  to  forgive.  Why,  I  can 
almost  see  him,  mere,  there  beyond  your  shoulder *^ 

In  her  excitement,  with  running  tears  and  catching  breath,  Ilva 
kneeled  up  in  the  great  bed  and  extended  her  arm  towards  Madame 
Nadrovine,  her  eyes  fixed  as  though  on  some  object  beyond  her.  The 
short,  hoarse  or  that  the  woman  uttered  startled  her :  it  was  almost 
like  the  bark  of  some  animal  in  anguish.  She  wheeled  and  caught  at 
a  chair  near  her  for  support. 

'^  Tou  see  nothing  I  .  .  •  Why  do  you  p<Hnt  at  me  in  that  theatrical 
manner?  .  .  .  You  know  that  you  see  nothine  I  .  .  .  You  do  it  for 
effect''  The  words  came  in  hurried  bursts,  as  tnough  forced  from  her, 
and  the  chair  trembled  with  her  heavy  grasp  upon  it. 

'^  It  is  absurd,  .  .  .  absurd!"  she  rejpeated,  sinking  down  and  thrust- 
ing back  her  loosened  hair  with  both  hands.  ^'  But  you  are  a  good 
actress,  mademoiselle." 

At  these  words,  Ilva  rose  slowly  from  the  bed,  and  stood  erect, 
meeting  the  sneering  gaze  of  Madame  Nadrovine  in  a  calm,  level 
look. 

'^  Since  yon  can  believe  this  of  me,  there  is  nothing  lefl  for  me  but 
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to  go,  signora,''  she  aaid,  with  a  quiet  dignity.  **  I  wish  you  good- 
nigtt.'' 

She  made  a  slight  indinatioD,  griKseful  and  self-contained,  and, 
passing  through  the  open  door,  went  swiftly  down  the  broad  stairway 
and  into  the  warm  night  outside.  Madame  Nadrovine  remained  where 
she  was,  the  scornful  smile  with  which  she  had  erected  the  last  speech 
of  the  young  ^rl  still  lifting  the  comers  of  her  ups. 

As  she  had  done  with  Nadrovine,  she  waited,  expecting  to  see  Ilva 
return  and  throw  herself  at  her  feet  in  a  last  paroxysm  of  pleading 
and  despair.  The  moments  passed  on  in  quiet  silence,  however,  the 
perfumes  and  leaf-sounds  of  the  great  garden  below  rising  and  fiiUing 
with  the  indolent  wind.  She  rose  fi^Iy  and  approached  the  open 
window.  In  the  distant  haze  of  the  late  and  waning  moonli^t,  the 
girl's  figure  shone  like  a  small  statuette  of  silver  among  the  dark 
shrubbery,  and  presently  vanished  altogether.  Madame  Nadrovine 
turned  again  towards  the  lighted  room.  It  was  suffocating  with  the 
scent  of  the  vervain  which  she  had  poured  over  Ilva  during  her  swoon, 
and  the  empty  grape-twigs  lay  in  a  desolate-looking  bundle  among  the 
half-filled  sherry-glasses.  Moths  and  strange  summer  insects  of  all 
sorts  were  fluttering  and  singing  about  the  glittering  candles  on  her 
toilet-table  and  writing-desk.  Some  of  them  were  half  burned  to 
death  and  buzzed  in  anguish  among  the  silver  and  ivory  brashes  and 
toilet-articles ;  others,  half  plunged  in  the  melted  wax,  strove  to  free 
themselves  with  desperate  contortions  of  their  lon^  l^s. 

The  woman  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  absently  down  at  the  strug- 
gline  creatures ;  then,  lifting  a  brush,  she  put  an  end  to  their  pain  by  a 
quick  tap  or  two,  and,  taking  fresh  caudles  from  a  drawer,  placed  them 
on  her  writing-table.  A  sauare  book  of  black  Russian  leather  with  a 
heavy  lock  and  monogram  in  silver  lay  between  the  two  candlesticks. 
She  opened  it,  read  a  paee  or  two,  turned  to  a  fresh  pa^,  dipped  her 
pen  in  the  ink,  and,  kneeling  down  in  front  of  tiie  table,  b^an  to  write 
as  follows : 

"  Just  GJod,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  turn  the  heart  of  my  son 
towards  me  a^ain.  Thou  knowest  that  all  I  have  done  was  for  his 
sake.  Thou  knowest  how  distasteful  and  abominable  it  was  to  me 
beyond  words.  If  I  have  done  wrone  I  ask  Thy  forgiveness.  I 
will  fast  for  a  year,  and  sell  my  jewels  for  the  poor,  if  Thou  wilt  but 
pardon  me.  Judge  me  not  by  the  offence,  O  Liord,  but  by  the  love 
that  caused  it.  If  I  almost  worship  my  son,  O  Lord,  Thou,  whose 
Son  was  worshipped  by  his  mother,  wilt  look  leniently  upon  what  for 
me  is  a  sin.  O  God,  lay  not  the  death  of  Demarini  to  my  charge. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  did  not  mean  him  to  be  killed^  My  object  was 
to  make  a  breach  between  the  two  families  which  would  prevent  my 
son  from  marrying  an  immature  child  in  no  way  worthy  of  him.  My 
God,  I  have  been  called  a  hard  woman.  Thou  who  madest  me  knowest 
that  if  this  is  so  it  is  the  fault  of  heredity  rather  than  from  any  wi^ 
of  my  own ;  but  to  my  son,  O  Gk)d,  I  am  as  melted  wax.  Lord,  give 
him  back  to  me,  if  I  die  with  his  first  look.  Give  him  back  to  me  in 
love,  if  his  first  kiss  means  death  to  me.  These  words  are  weak  and 
cold  to  what  is  filling  my  heart  like  bubbling  iron.     Why  didst  Thou 
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send  this  eirl  to  divide  us  ?  Did  I  not  bring  him  up  to  fear  and  honor 
Thee?  Did  I  not  teach  him  to  make  his  genius  an  offering  unto  Thee? 
Wherein  have  I  failed?  Why  is  this  punishment  sent  upon  me ?  I 
fed  that  Thou  art  angry  with  me ;  and  yet,  Lord,  it  is  not,  alas !  Thy 
anger  which  so  much  grieves  me  as  the  loss  of  my  son.  It  is  not  so 
much  Thy  an^  that  1  dread,  as  that  it  will  cause  Thee  to  keep  him 
from  me.  I  feel  that  Thou  art  displeased  with  me  for  m^  lack  of 
gentleness  to  the  girl ;  but  I  would  have  been  a  hypocnte  had  I 
pretended  to  feel  any  pity  for  her.  Perhaps  she  deserves  it  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  nothing  to  me.  Thou  seest,  O  Lord,  how  utterly  I 
bare  my  soul  to  Thee.  I  hide  nothing.  I  excuse  nothing.  The  thing 
that  I  did  was  wrong,  but  the  love  that  caused  it  was  sublime.  It  was 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  Thy  Son  hath  told  us  to  be  '  wise  as  ser- 
pents,^ and  I  did  not  mean  to  be  less  '  harmless  than  a  dove.'  I  meant 
not  the  death  of  any  one.  I  only  wished  to  save  my  son,  and  the  great 
genius  which  Thou  hast  given  him,  from  a  living  death.  Let  him  live 
to  thank  me  for  it  Let  him  live  to  recognize  that  Demarini's  death 
was  indeed  an  accident  for  which  neither  he  nor  I  are  responsible. 
Bring  him  back  to  me.  Soften  his  heart  Give  him  to  me  again. 
Thou  knowest  that,  with  all  my  sins,  I  am  honest  to  Thee.  Even  to 
Thee  I  never  feim  to  feel  that  which  is  absent  I  fear  Thee  more  than 
I  love  Thee,  and  I  love  my  son  more  than  I  desire  perfect  goodness, 
but  if  Thou  wilt  only  give  him  to  me  once  more  I  will  strive  to  serve 
Thee  even  with  my  hardness.  Give  him  back  to  me,  that  I  may  hear 
him  say,  if  only  once,  that  he  loves  me,  and  then  punish  me  as  Thou 
wilt.     Amen.'' 

Madame  Nadrovine,  with  the  practicality  which  distinguished  her, 
set  about  aiding  Providence  to  answer  her  prayer.  She  empWed  in 
secret  the  services  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  detectives  in  France, 
and,  some  months  from  the  night  of  her  interview  with  Ilva,  discovered 
that  her  son  was  ill  with  a  slow  fever  in  poor  apartments  in  one  of  the 
side-streets  of  Paris. 

She  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  room  the  day  after  this  information 
had  reached  her,  scarcely  waitine  for  his  answer  before  entering.  It 
was  a  small  room,  with  whitewasned  walls  and  heavy  walnut  furniture 
of  that  awkward  and  obsolete  order  which  always  manages  to  rise,  like 
cream,  to  the  top  story  of  old  houses.  The  windows  were  smaU,  set 
with  panes  of  greenish  glass,  and  spotted  a  dingy  yellow  over  the  entire 
upper  sash  by  repeated  layers  of  rain-drops.  Opposite,  in  the  waterish 
light  of  the  fiiding  afternoon,  the  zinc  roofs  and  awnings  gave  forth  a 
gray  glare,  which  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  the  black  ooze  of  the  streets 
below.  A  fine  and  steady  rain  was  falling.  The  depressing  eleam  of 
hundreds  of  soaked  umbrellas  passing  and  nspassine  far  below  gave 
one  a  sensation  of  desolation  which  was  augmented  by  the  glisten  of 
the  wet  cab-tops,  and  the  swallows  preening  their  damp  feathers  on  the 
brandi  of  a  dead  tree  near  the  grimy  window. 

Sunk  in  an  old  chair  covered  with  time-dimmed  cretonne,  was 
Nadrovine,  his  fiice  turned  listlessly  towards  the  blank  patch  of  sky 
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visible  to  him  through  the  clouded  casement^  his  hands  resting  inertly 
on  a  closed  book  which  was  sunk  between  his  knees.  His  dark  dressing- 
gown,  folded  and  re-folded  about  his  figure,  eave  a  wonderful  appear- 
ance of  emaciation.  His  hair,  grown  longer  during  his  illness,  recalled 
to  his  face  a  look  of  his  youth  as  represented  in  me  miniature  which 
he  had  taken  from  his  mother's  neck  on  the  day  of  their  last  interview. 
She  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  which  she  closed  behind  her,  and, 
slipping  it  into  her  pocket,  advanced  a  few  steps. 

She  spoke  to  him.     "  Vladimir  f  she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  half  rose  firom  the  great  chair,  steadying  himself  with  a  hand 
on  eidier  arm.     His  pale  race  became  sufiused  with  blood. 

^'  It  is  you  ?  ...  It  is  jou?''  he  said,  on  short,  rushing  breaths. 

'^  Yes,  it  is  I !  .  .  .  your  mother.  Did  you  think  that  you  could 
be  ill,  suffering,  and  I  not  find  it  out?" 

He  continued  to  stare  at  her  in  silence,  his  quivering  arms  retaining 
him  in  his  half-erect  posture. 

She  came  close  to  him  and  put  forth  her  hand  to  fierce  him  gently 
back  into  the  chair,  but  he  dropped  fi*om  her  touch  and  pressed  back 
amon^  the  worn-out  springs,  making  them  creak  with  his  sudden  energy 
of  siiSmess. 

'^  I  ask  you  not  to  touch  me  F'  he  panted. 

^'  But  you  cannot  expect  me  to  obey  you,  dear  great  one?''  she  said, 
bending  over  him,  with  the  smile  which  no  other  had  ever  seen.  "  It  is 
the  &ncy  of  an  invalid, — such  a  dear  invalid !  .  .  .  But  you  have  been 
too  much  alone,  my  dsorling  I" 

She  attempted  to  run  her  long  fingers  through  his  hair. 

<^  I  beg  of  you  .  .  .  ''  he  reiterated,  in  the  tone  of  one  exquisitely 
tortured. 

^^  Ah,  great  one,  great  one,  if  you  knew  the  anguish  you  make  me 
Bufier,  you  would  try  to  overcome  these  &ncies  of  a  sick  child.  Ton 
wring  my  very  heart  T' 

'*  And  you  mine  I"  he  stammered.  His  weak  efforts  to  push  die 
heavy  chair  still  fiirther  from  her  made  the  old  wire  padoing  and 
casters  creak  again.  '^  I  heg  of  you  to  go,''  he  whispered.  ^  Only 
go!" 

^'  My  darling !  •  •  .  When  I  have  just  come  to  care  for  you  I  •  •  • 
Vladimir,  you  were  never  crueL" 

'^  I  do  not  mean  to  be ;  .  .  .  that  is,  I  must  be  •  •  •  Do  you  not 
see  my  tortures?  ...  I  wish  only  to  be  alone." 

^' And  can  you  dream  for  an  instant  that,  even  although  you  hated 
me,  I  would  leave  you  alone  when  I  see  you  ill  ?  See,  I  will  not  touch 
you:  ...  I  will  only  stay  as  your  servant,  your  nurse.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  refuse  that?" 

^Just  to  be  alone,  ...  to  be  alone  again  T'  murmured  the  ex- 
hausted man,  letting  his  eyes  dose  wearily. 

''  X  have  said  timt  I  will  not  touch  you,  Vladimir.  If  you  wish  it, 
I  will  not  even  speak  to  you.  But  you  cannot,  in  humanity,  tell  me 
to  leave  you  I  You  cannot  expect  me  to  obey  such  a  command  as  that, 
--^ou  whom  I  have  cradled  on  my  breast  in  the  most  fearful  diseases  I 
Why,  I  drank  your  scordung  breath  when  as  a  little  thing  of  two  yon 
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had  diphtheria  bo  that  I  oould  get  no  one  to  help  me  nurse  yoa  but  a 
Sister  of  Charity  I  When  they  thought  you  threatened  with  small-pox^ 
it  was  I — I  who  nursed  you  night  imd  day,  who  took  you  into  the  bed 
with  me^  between  the  very  sheets,  and  placed  your  &oe  upon  my  bare 
breast  I  And  you  would  send  me  from  you  now  ?  Ah^  no !  no !  You 
are  a  true  man,  tender,  gentle,  foi^iving.  You  do  not  really  think  of 
such  a  thin^  I    My  son  I  .  .  •  my  first-  and  last^bom  f* 

Nadrovme's  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  his  mother's  crouching  form, 
in  an  expression  of  the  most  agonized  entreaty  and  suffering.  His 
temples  and  the  hollows  beneath  his  eyes  were  beaded  with  sweat.  His 
breath  escaped  dragginsly  through  his  half-parted  lips,  which  moved 
without  utterinff  a  sound.  Some  one  laughed  and  ran  a  halting  chro- 
matic scale  in  the  room  below,  as  though  trying  to  make  the  soulless, 
rattling  instrument  giggle  an  accompaniment 

^^  Uttle  ape !  you^ave  been  stealing  raisins  asain  P'  exclaimed  a 
shrill  voice  frt>m  another  direction,  and  the  sound  of  two  or  three  smart 
slaps  was  followed  by  the  droning  cries  of  a  small  child. 

"  Answer  me,  Vladimir  I  .  .  .  Answer  me,  my  heart,  my  darling  P' 
urged  his  mother,  still  kneeling.  Her  great  fur  robes,  which  the  sud- 
den cold  weather  had  caused  ner  to  assume,  and  which  she  had  not 
removed  on  entering  the  chilly  apartment,  hung  in  soft  splendor  about 
her,  and  rose  into  a  muffled  background  for  her  face,  which  shone  with 
the  luminousness  of  a  moonstone  in  the  white  light  from  the  patch  of 
sky  above. 

^'  It  is  too  much  ...  I  have  too  much  .  •  .  "  he  stammered,  still 
staring  at  her. 

"Then  why  do  you  not  wish  me  to  share  it?  Why  do  you  send 
me  away  ?  I  will  ao  whatever  you  wish.  See !  All  is  not  as  you 
think.  All  is  not  lost  Listen,  Vladimir.  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  good 
news.  I  will  tell  you.  You  shall  have  her  afler  all !  You  shall  have 
her,  my  own !  Vladimir,  speak  to  me !  Speak  I  .  .  .  Do  not  sit  so 
rigid.  •  .  .  Look  at  mel  .  .  •  Speak  to  meT  She  rose,  stumbling 
over  her  heavy  Airs  in  her  eagerness  to  reach  him,  but  before  she  could 
touch  him  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  something  in  their  expression 
arrested  her  where  she  stood. 

"No  I  ...  no  I"  she  hastened  to  assure  him,  sobbingly.  "Do  not 
look  at^  me  like  that !    I  am  not  going  to  touch  you.  ...  I  swear 

itr 

The  look  of  relief  which  crept  over  his  &ce  cut  her  to  the  quick. 
She  hurt  her  hands  with  their  pinching  dasp  upon  each  other. 

"  You  shall  have  her.  .  •  •  You  shall  have  her,''  she  repeated, 
trembling  through  all  her  splendid  fitime. 

"  Do  not  speak  of  her  r  cried  Nadrovine,  in  a  dreadful  voice.  He 
bent  upon  her  another  of  those  looks  which  had  frozen  her  and  with 
the  memory  of  which  she  was  now  trembling. 

*^  I  know  all, — all.  It  has  come  to  me  in  my  loneliness  and  illness 
as  dear  as  day.  Scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes.  I  know  everything. 
Everything  has  been  made  clear  to  me.  I  no  longer  think  that  I  killed 
him  by  accent  No !  it  was  God  who  drove  my  sword  into  the  breast 
of  your "  He  broke  off;  his  lips  remained  parted.    "  No  1  no  1  I 
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must  not  say  it!  .  •  •  She  is  1x17  mother;  .  •  after  all,  she  is  1117 
mother.  .  .  .  '* 

Madame  Nadrovine  loosened  her  ereat  doak  with  a  quick  gesture 
and  thrust  it  from  her.  All  of  a  sudden  she  seemed  suffocating.  I^e 
stood  before  him  only  in  her  simple  black  gown,  her  bosom  rismg  and 
&lling  against  her  clinched  hands. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean  V^  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

*'  Do  not  act  to  me,  my  mother,''  he  replied,  sternly.  "  For  in  your 
heart  you  must  believe  with  me  that  the  man  whom  I  killed  I  was 
ordained  by  Grod  to  kill  as  my  father's  defender." 

His  name  burst  fit)m  her  in  one  terrible  cry.  And  then  again  she 
uttered  it  in  a  heart-broken  note  of  aneuish  and  des^ir : 

"  You  believe  that  of  me?  .  .  .  My  God !  my  Grod !  ...  He  be- 
lieves that  I,  his  mother, — I,  his  mother, — I,  wno  have  worshipped 
him,  who  have  adored  him,  yes,  adored  him  before  very  God,  even  as 
Mary  adored  her  Son  ...  It  is  my  punishment!  ...  It  is  my 
punishment !  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  to  be  my  Hell.  ...  I  will  carry  it  in 
my  breast  forever  1" 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Nadrovine  saw  his  mother  break  into 
piteous  weeping,  turning  from  him  and  leaning  her  &ce  on  her  arms, 
which  she  rest^  against  the  whitewashed  wall.  A  violent  shuddering 
took  possession  of  him.  The  Western  Railway  terminus  was  not  fer 
distant,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  an  approaching  train  mingled  discord- 
antly with  the  chromatic  scales  which  were  again  sounding  from  the 
room  below.  A  drl  in  the  house  opposite  lighted  a  great  lamp  and 
began  to  read,  rocking  back  and  forth.  Nadrovine  hes^  his  mother^s 
weeping  mingle  with  the  commonplace  sounds,  in  an  awful  discord. 
The  droop  of  her  dark  figure  against  the  white  wall  was  as  abandoned, 
as  desolate,  as  the  swaths  of  crape  on  white  tombstones.  Her  beautiftd 
dark  head  was  bent  almost  out  of  sight  under  its  weight  of  misery. 

*^  Oh,  my  God !  Oh,  my  Grod !"  he  heard  her  say  over  and  over 
again.  The  young  girl  in  the  opposite  window,  whom  he  could  not 
avoid  seeing  from  the  side  of  his  eye,  seemed  to  be  rocking  in  time  to 
these  plaintive,  smothered  cries.  All  at  once  she  turned,  revealing  to 
him  her  &ce  marred  with  anguish, — ^its  loosened,  trembling  lips,  its  eyes 
heavy  with  tears.  She  looked  all  at  once  her  full  age.  In  the  cold 
light  from  above,  her  hair  seemed  suddenly  to  be  streaked  with  gray. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?"  she  asked,  with  faltering  eagerness.  "  JDo  you 
know  who  I  am?"  It  was  heart-rending,  this  last  desperate  clutch- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  his  delirium.  "  Speak  my  name.  Tell  me  who 
I  am,"  she  continued,  holding  herself  from  him,  as  it  were,  with  the 
pressure  of  her  strong  hands  against  her  breast. 

"  Too  well.  ...  I  know  too  well,"  he  said,  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  But  say  it,  then  !  say  it !  .  .  .  Speak  my  name.  I  wish  to  hear 
what  you  will  say.     I  b^  it  of  you !" 

"  Oh,  my  mother,"  exclaimed  Nadrovine,  "  do  you  not  see  that  you 
are  killing  me?  ...  I  cannot  foi^t.  ...  In  spite  of  all, — ^yes,  in 
spite  of  afl,  I  love  you, .  .  .  God  knows  I" 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  she  flung  herself  against  his  knees  with 
a  great  cry.     Her  face  was  radiant,  brilliant,  tremulous  with  smiles^ — 
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the  face  of  a  young  mother  whose  first-born  has  jnst  been  placed  In 
her  arms. 

'^  Again, — once  more  I  Saj  that  you  love  me,  only  once  again.  It 
is  the  answer  to  my  prayer.  Afterwards  the  punishment  .  •  •  Vladi- 
mir, •  .  •  it  is  your  mother, — ^it  is  your  mother  who  humbles  herself 
to  you,  who  prays  to  you,  •  .  .  your  small  one.  ...  I  seem  to  hold 
you  again  in  my  breast  You  love  me, — ^you  have  said  it  ...  No 
matter  what  you  believe  of  me,  you  love  me.'' 

Nadrovine  covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

'^  Have  pity  I"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

"  But  you  love  me !  .  .  .  you  love  me  1  ...  I  can  bear  anything 
knowing  that  .  •  .  And  you  will  overcome  this  other  horrible  fancy. 
I  know  it  .  •  .  When  you  are  strong  and  well  again,  you  will  come 
and  kneel  to  me  for  forgiveness.    Oh,  I  know, — I K' 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  straightening  her  tall  figure  superbly.  "  I 
can  bear  anything,  anything,  now,"  she  continued,  half  cnanting  the 
words  as  she  b^an  to  move  about  the  little  room,  drawing  a  chair  into 
place,  fastening  back  one  of  the  bed-curtains  of  dim  bluish  cretonne 
which  had  &llen  from  its  loop  of  tarnished  silver  cord.  She  opened 
the  door  of  the  ugly  little  stove  and  peeped  in  to  see  if  it  needed  re- 
plenishing, tossinff  in  a  coal  or  two  with  her  long,  white  fingers  firom 
which  she  had  <&awn  her  eloves.  The  glowing  light  fell  rosily  on 
her  sparkling  &ce,  and  on  the  patches  of  whitemsh  which  remained 
upon  the  bosom  and  sleeves  of  her  black  gown  from  their  contact  with 
the  wall. 

"  We  must  have  lights,''  she  said,  excitedly.  "  It  is  growing  dark. 
And  there  must  be  medicine  for  you  to  take.  Where  is  it?  And 
when  did  you  lunch  ?  It  must  be  six  o'clock.  You  must  have  some 
food.     What  does  the  doctor  allow  you  ?    I  will  go  aud  fetch  it  my- 

Nadrovine,  weakened,  made  incapable  of  any  sustained  effort,  by  a 
wasting  illness,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  yielded. 

*^  X  ou  will  find  the  medicine  in  that  little  cupboard  in  the  comer," 
he  replied.     ^'  Two  teaspoonfuls  in  a  wineglass  01  water." 

'*  And  the  food,  great  one, — ^what  must  I  prepare  for  you  ?" 

^'  Nothing.  ...  A  glass  of  milk  at  seven,  with  a  little  lime-water 
in  it    But  I  am  convalescent  now.     The  medicine  is  only  a  tonia" 

She  poured  it  out,  holdine  it  up  between  her  eyes  and  the  waning 
light  in  order  to  assure  hersdf  of  a  correct  measurement  She  then 
lighted  a  student's-lamp  which  she  discovered  on  a  small  table  near  the 
bed,  tearing  out  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  to  make  a  lamp-lighter. 

'^  Just  a  moment,"  she  said,  as  she  placed  it  near  him, ''  while  I  bid 
the  eonderge  to  send  up  a  boy  with  my  travelling-case." 

She  was  only  absent  a  few  moments.  From  the  case,  which  had 
beai  placed  on  the  bed,  she  took  out  one  of  her  favorite  white  crape 
peignoirs  and  some  pretty,  gold-colored  mules.  Her  fitvorite  perfume 
of  white  lilacs  made  spring  seem  an  invisible  presence  in  the  low,  stuffy 
room.  She  cast  aside  her  black  gown,  and  assumed  the  peignoir,  stoop- 
ing herself  to  unbutton  her  boots,  and  with  her  usual  daintiness  draw- 
ing on  stockings  of  gold-colored  silk,  in  place  of  the  black  ones  which 
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she  wore^  before  assomin^  the  graoeful  slippers.  She  then  anfiutened, 
brushed,  and  re-braided  her  long  hair,  humming  to  herself  before  tiie 
little  wavy  gkss  over  its  shelf  in  the  mil  as  she  did  so,  with  her  month 
fhll  of  hair-pins. 

XX. 

As  she  tnmed  from  this  task,  she  saw  that  Nadrovine  had  ap- 
parently &llen  asleep.  She  stood  looking  down  at  him,  h^  hand 
raised  half  wamingly,  as  though  entreatbg  his  guardian  angel  not  to 
rustle  her  winss  too  loudly.  She  did  not  touch  him;  she  scaroely 
dared  to  breathe.  It  took  her  some  moments  to  move  to  the  door 
softly  enough  and  to  open  it  in  search  of  the  milk  aud  lime-water  whidi 
was  to  constitute  his  ainner.  Having  slipped  on  her  boots  again  and 
covered  herself  from  head  to  foot  with  the  fiir  doak,  she  came  hack 
with  it  in  a  little  case  for  ice  which  she  had  eone  to  purchase  herself 
and  with  the  last  bit  of  ice  which  she  could  find  at  the  nearest  chemist's. 
She  placed  these  treasures  in  the  comer  of  the  room  whidi  was  fiirthest 
from  the  stove,  and  then,  glancing  at  Nadrovine,  established  herself  in 
one  of  the  two  remaining  chairs,  with  her  fe^  on  the  other.  It  was 
so  still  in  this  lonely  street  that  the  hum  of  the  distant  thorough&res 
reached  one  no  more  distinctly  than  the  confused  murmur  of  a  shell 
placed  at  one's  ear,  and  he  could  hear  plainly  the  ticking  of  the  little 
watch  which  she  always  wore  on  her  left  arm,  and  which  seemed  to 
mark  time  for  the  crooning  noise  emitted  by  the  pan  of  water  on  the 
stove  near  by. 

Nadrovine  watched  her  beneath  his  half-dosed  lids  for  at  least  an 
hour  before  altering  his  position.  He  then  sighed  heavily,  and  she 
was  at  his  side  in  a  moment  with  the  glass  of  milk. 

'^  I  am  afraid  you  have  gone  without  it  too  long/'  she  said,  anx- 
iously ;  "  but  I  could  not  bear  to  wake  you."  He  drank  it  obediently, 
and  she  then  left  him,  saying  that  while  he  prepared  for  bed  she  would 
sit  on  the  stairway  just  outside.  When  she  returned  he  was  in  bed, 
and  seemed  to  have  fidlen  asleep  again  from  sheer  weakness.  She  ran 
her  strong  hand  once  or  tvrice  down  the  beddothes  with  a  gesture  of 
inexpressible  tenderness,  and  then  kneeled  down  suddenly,  resting  her 
head  and  hands  against  his  feet  Her  prayer  lasted  so  long  that  one 
might  have  fimded  her  to  have  &llen  asleep  after  the  exdtement  of  the 
past  hours ;  but  she  rose  at  last,  vi^rous  and  self-contained  as  ever, 
this  time  placing  herself  in  the  chair  which  Nadrovine  had  occupied, 
and  turning  down  the  lamp.  The  night  passed  on.  Hour  after  hour 
slid  daywara  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  occasional  rumbling  Jolts 
of  some  cart  in  the  street  bdow,  and  the  incessant  purring  noise  of  the 
pan  of  water,  which  from  time  to  time  she  rose  to  replenish. 

A  sudden,  sharp,  clicking  sound  roused  her  with  a  start  Broad 
daylight  drenched  the  mislnr  air  without,  and  gave  to  the  bleak  white- 
washed walls  surrounding  her  all  the  ghastly  candoi*  of  a  corpse's  fiu» 
unveUed  by  day.  Nadrovine  was  standing,  endrdy  dressea,  by  the 
open  door.  It  was  the  click  of  the  unoiled  latdi  which  had  awakened 
her.    She  was  beside  him  in  an  instant 

"What  is  it?  .  .  .  What  do  you  wish?  .  .  .  Where  are  yoa 
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gcnng?  I  will  get  anything  that  yon  wish.  •  .  .  Come !  Come  back 
to  bed.'* 

Again  she  thought  him  delirioas^  bat  he  answered  her  gravely  and 
ooUectedly : 

^  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  not  wake.  ...  I  must  go.  I  have 
my  senses  perfedtly.  ...  I  have  thought  of  it  all  night.'' 

"  Where  ?    Where  is  it  that  you  are  going  f* 

"ToAloeron." 

**To  Alceron!  To  Normandy!  Whom  do  you  know  in  Nor- 
mandy ?  We  have  no  friends  there, — no  one  to  whose  house  you  could 
go  as  an  ill  man.'' 

'^  I  have  said  that  I  am  convalesoent  And  then  my  friend  is  a 
priest, — or  rather  a  monk." 

"But  why  do  you  go  to-day?  .  .  .  Why  were  you  stealing  away 
from  me?  Ah  I  come  back,  I  implore  you, — or  at  least  close  the  door. 
That  chill  draught  is  dreadful." 

''I  have  no  time.  I  must  go  at  once.  It  is  a  matted  of  im- 
portance." 

"A  matter  of  importance?  What  can  be  so  important  as  your 
health  r 

"  I  must  go,  and  at  once." 

"  You  are  determined  ?" 

"Absolutely." 

"  Will  nothing,— nothing ^" 

"  No,  no.  It  is  imperative.  There  is  nothing  to  which  I  could 
listen." 

She  stood  watching  him,  her  fiice  shaip  with  anxiety. 

"  Then  I  must  go  with  you  I"  she  broke  in,  interrupting  him. 

" Infpossible I"  said  Nadrovine,  hastily.  "I  have  only  a  few 
moments.  It  mav  be  that  I  will  miss  the  train  now.  There !  There 
is  a  whistle  now.'' 

"That  is  a  train  coming  in.  Cannot  you  tell  the  difference?  A 
moment,— just  a  moment" 

"  No,  I  cannot  wait  It  would  take  too  long.  You  could  not  get 
ready  in  time." 

"  But  I  am  ready  now,"  said  his  mother. 

While  they  were  speaking,  she  had  thrust  her  feet  into  her  boots, 
and  assumed  her  lon^  fur  cl^k,  which  completely  hid  the  white  crape 
pown  underneath,  and  now  pressed  through  the  door  at  his  side,  fasten- 
ing on  her  hat  with  trembling  fin^rs. 

"Come,  then!"  said  Nairovme,  growing  paler  than  ever.  She 
followed  him  down  the  long  flights  of  stairs,  her  unbuttoned  boots 
sounding  clumsily  on  the  uncarpeted  wood,  her  hands  still  nervously 
busy  with  her  hat  They  passed  together  out  into  the  raw  morning  air, 
which  was  gradually  becoming  broken  and  lively  with  the  clattering 
of  the  milkmaids'  pails,  the  running  of  children's  feet  alon^  the  pave- 
ment, the  bells  of  hurrying  asses,  the  sound  of  brooms  in  uie  opening 
shop-doors  and  lauehter  issuing  from  their  dim  recesses.  Before  one 
of  these  shops  a  litUe  thing  of  six  was  watering  the  side-walk  with  a 
large  watering-pot,  and  some  of  the  spray  dashea  Madame  Nadrovine's 
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ankles  as  she  passed  bj,  her  boots  still  flmping  untidily  with  h^  swift 
movements,  oo  unwonted  a  sight  were  slovenly  feet  even  in  sommer 
Paris  that  the  little  gamine  with  the  waterine-pot  paosed  in  her  ocea- 
pation  to  stare  after  the  tall  lady  who  wore  ydlow  silk  stockings  in  the 
street  and  who  left  her  boots  unfastened.  Even  the  fruit-venders  yawn* 
ing  over  their  stalls  and  with  their  chins  and  throats  gilded  by  the  re- 
flected lieht  from  the  piles  of  oranges  beneath  were  transfixed  with  a 
sense  of  bewilderment 

As  they  rolled  out  of  the  ereat  station,  the  ball  of  the  sun  appeared 
in  sodden  crimson  behind  a  bank  of  dense  ^ray^  making  the  soaked^ 
dark  masses  of  the  bridges  appear  more  imposmg  and  sombre  than  ever 
by  its  lurid  flaring  in  the  water  below. 

The  whole  ioumey  was  passed  in  utter  silence. 

She  was  at  Last  convincea  that  the  ^coitement  of  fever  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  actions.  He  was  pursuing  some  plan  long  meditated 
upon,  and  which  her  presence  had  probably  brought  to  a  crisis.  There 
were  only  two  other  people  in  the  carriage, — an  old  man,  and  a  child 
•  of  about  nine, — a  graceful  elf,  not  unlike  little  Lotta  Boutry  with  h^ 
dark  curls  and  large  gray  eyes.  She  amused  herself  by  making  a 
^'  mouse"  out  of  her  small  pocket-handkerchief  and  causing  it  to  jump 
to  different  parts  of  the  carriage.  By  accident  it  chanced  to  strike  Na- 
drovine  on  the  hand.     He  started  and  turned  his  head. 

'^  Oh,  monsieur  1  I  ask  you  a  thousand  pardons !"  cried  the  little 
witch,  growing  crimson  in  a  genuine  embarrassment.  Her  likeness  to 
Lotta  struck  him  at  once.     He  smiled. 

"Do  not  look  so  alarmed,  my  dear,"  he  said,  kindly.  "Come 
here,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  a  cur6  with  your  handker- 
chief." And,  as  the  child  sidled  up  to  him,  he  gravely  drew  a  knot  in 
the  bit  of  cambric,  and,  placing  it  over  his  forefinger  to  represent  the 
curb's  head,  proceeded  to  wave  his  thumb  and  second  finger,  as  though 
making  the  cut6  gesticulate  violently  with  his  arms.  He  seemed  to 
himself  to  have  suddenly  become  childish,  so  easily  was  he  moved  to 
joining  in  the  child's  merriment  at  the  antics  of  this  strange  little 
priest.  He  then  talked  to  her,  and  told  her  stories  until  she  fell  asleep 
with  her  head  almost  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat.  She  and  the  old  man 
were  both  asleep  when  they  reached  Alceron,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  before  he  got  out.  Had  he  glanced  at  his  mother,  her  drawn,  set 
face  would  assuredly  have  struck  to  his  heart ;  but  he  did  not  turn  his 
head  in  her  direction.  In  &ci,  he  had  almost  forgotten  her  presence. 
His  thoughts  and  sensations  seemed  to  him  as  unfiwiiliar  as  the  scenes 
which  surrounded  him. 

As  they  walked  along  the  principal  street  of  the  little  village,  they 
saw  that  the  sun  had  disappea^,  and  that  a  drizzling  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  fall.  The  booming  of  the  heavy  surf  thundered  through  the 
damp  air,  seeming  to  make  the  ground  vibrate  beneath  their  feet.  Far 
out  at  sea  fell  a  leaden  gleam  from  a  ragged  gap  in  the  douds.  The 
quaint  houses  of  black  mnt  mottled  with  patches  of  whitewash  seemed 
pushing  against  each  other  in  their  march  seaward.  One  could  see  the 
splendid,  yellow- white  waves  shaking  their  crests  angrily  as  they  reared 
and  plunged  against  the  great  stone  quay.    A  sail  pi^sea  into  the  glaiy 
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light  far  away,  tosBed  wildly  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  dashed  on 
into  the  glocHn  beyond,  while  a  keen  wind,  stinging  with  salt,  swept  the 
street  fix)m  end  to  end« 

Nadrovine  walked  rapidly,  bending  his  head  to  prevent  the  wind 
fix>m  canying  away  his  nat,  and  his  mother  kept  dose  behind  him. 
Moisture  dripped  from  her  hat,  &om  the  sables  that  enveloped  her,  from 
her  &lline  hair.  Her  fe^  w^re  now  drenched,  and  the  constant  slipping 
of  the  unbuttoned  boots  had  diafed  her  heels  until  each  step  was  a  pain. 

Thev  paused  before  a  small  house  shrinking  back  under  its  project- 
ing roof  hke  a  shy  child  under  its  hood.  Some  one  spoke  through  the 
closed  door,  and  Nadrovine  answered  in  Latin.  He  was  admiUed  at 
once,  and  his  mother,  shivering  under  her  heavy  doak,  crouched  down 
under  the  shelter  of  die  old  portico  to  wait  for  him.  He  returned  after 
an  interval  of  perhaps  an  hour.  A  man  was  with  him,  a  monk,  whose 
heavy  cowl  pulled  forward  conceal^  all  of  his  fiice  except  a  pale,  hand- 
some mouth,  and  a  fine  chin,  bluish  with  much  shaving. 

Thcnr  passed  Madame  Nadrovine  in  silence,  and  walked  together 
down  tne  slantbe  street,  the  monk's  heavy  gown  beating  about  his 
limbs  in  the  freSi  blasts  of  wind.  She  struggled  after  mem.  Her 
feet  now  pained  her  so  intensely  that  she  took  off  her  boots  and  hid 
them  under  her  doak,  experiencing  a  ddightful  sensation  of  relief  each 
time  that  her  feet  sunk  to  her  ankles  in  the  oozing  sand. 

The  monastery  of  Alceron  is  built  upon  a  neck  of  land  that  juts 
out  into  the  sea,  and  its  difi  are  worn  away  by  the  boiling  waves  like 
a  stack  of  hay  nibbled  by  cattle  in  winter.  It  is  a  great  building  of 
dark  eranite,  and  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  chapels  which  flank 
it,  and  which  are  spedmens  of  the  most  soaring  Gothic,  their  slender 
spires  and  steeples  seeming  to  pierce  the  low-hanging  douds  with  a 
spedes  of  exultation. 

Up  a  narrow  stairway  out  in  the  stone,  and  shiny  with  moss, 
Madame  Nadrovine  followed  the  two  men.  She  was  dazed,  breathless, 
almost  callous  with  mental  and  physical  pain.  Her  eyes  seemed  pierced 
by  two  red-hot  knitting-needles  which,  ever  turning,  were  thrust  deep 
into  her  brain.  The  ceaseless  boom  of  the  vast  breakers  seemed  part 
of  the  tumult  in  her  hot  head. 

Un&stening  her  hat,  she  let  it  escape  from  her  hand  and  fidl  whirl- 
ing down  into  the  sea.  It  skimmed,  slanting  and  dipping,  for  two  or 
three  seconds  over  the  wt^te  surge,  like  a  raven  witn  a  broken  wing, 
and  th^i  disappeared.  She  pushS  back  her  saturated  hair  and  strug- 
gled on.  Below  stretched  the  village,  the  corn-lands,  the  plunging 
ocean.  A  train  rushed  through  the  sodden  valley,  leaving  behind  it 
volumes  of  black  smoke,  whicSi,  uncurling  lazily,  hung  low  over  the 
drenched  fields  until  they  dissolved  into  the  thick  air. 

As  Nadrovine  was  about  to  pass  within  the  iron-bound  doors  of  the 
monastery,  however,  his  mother  sprang  forward  and  thrust  herself 
between  the  monk  and  her  son. 

"  Tell  me,  .  .  .  '*  she  cried, — *'  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  are  going 

to  do  r 

The  monk  stared  at  her  in  surprise,  drawing  away  his  gown  from 
the  contamination  of  a  woman's  garments. 
Vol.  XLIII 86 
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"  You  shall  tell  me/*  she  repeated, — ^  one  of  yon.    &pe»k  V 

''Who  is  this  woman?'*  said  the  monk  to  iTadrovme,  and 
answered  in  a  whisper^  and  in  two  words : 

"My  mother/* 

''  Her  place  is  not  here,**  said  the  monk,  ooldly.  ^  Have  70a  not 
made  yoar  farewells?** 

"  What  is  this?  What  do  you  mean?**  cried  Madame  Nadrovine, 
fiercely.  ''  I  know  nothing  I  What  fiirewells?  My  son  has  been  des- 
perately ill  with  brain-fever.  He  is  now  out  of  his  mind.  Yes,  it  is 
my  belief  that  he  is  now  a  maniac  from  fever.  What  advantage  are 
you  trying  to  take  of  him?  Vladimir,  come;  let  us  return.  This 
exposure  may  mean  death  to  you.'* 

''  It  is  impossible/*  he  said,  in  a  dull  tone.  He  had  not  once  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  around. 

"  You  are  mad  I**  said  his  mother.  "  You  are  beside  yourself  with 
fever. — You,  whoever  you  are,  are  taking  advanta^  of  an  insane  man.** 

"  I  have  been  his  confessor  for  eight  months/*  replied  the  monk. 
"  This  step  has  been  long  meditated.** 

"  What  step  ?  .  .  .  What  step  ?**  she  exclaimed,  angrily.  "  Vladi- 
mir, answer  me  yourself.    I  command  you.** 

"  Answer,  my  son/*  said  the  monk,  in  a  low  voice.  And  then  these 
words  escaped  the  lips  of  Nadrovine  as  though  uttered  by  a  madiine : 

''  It  is  my  desire  of  my  own  free  will  to  enter  the  monastery  of 
Alceron  as  a  permanent  member,  to  take  the  vow  of  silence,  and  to  live 
a  life  of  self-denial  both  in  body  and  in  soul.** 

XXI. 

Madame  Nadrovine*s  next  action  astounded  the  monk,  who  expected 
a  violent  scene,  accompanied  by  tears  and  reproaches.  She  stepped 
back,  gathering  her  wet  clothes  about  her  with  one  of  those  rojral 
gestures  which  she  knew  how  to  assume  without  becoming  theatriosd, 
and  said,  in  a  clear,  self-contained  voice, — 

"Go,  then P* 

Nadrovine  did  not  stir.  His  face  preserved  its  immobile  pallor. 
Not  a  muscle  started  or  auivered. 

"Go,  then  P'  repeatea  his  mother,  in  her  ringing  tones.  "Since  it 
is  your  desire,  it  is  mine  also.  I  wish  no  love  nor  duly  that  does  not 
come  to  me  as  a  free  j?if)^'^ 

The  deep  notes  of  the  vesper-bell  mingled  with  the  strident  shriek 
of  a  little  tug  which  was  approaching  the  quay  below.  From  the  doors 
of  the  monastery  came  a  baiid  of  monks,  solemn,  implacable  figures  in 
their  dark  gowns  and  cowls.  They  passed  by  the  strange  group  with- 
out appearing  to  notice  it,  and  entered  the  chapel  to  the  right  One 
heard  their  sonorous  chanting  muffled  by  the  great  walls. 

The  monk  touched  Nadrovine  on  the  shoulder.  "  It  wants  but  an 
hour  of  the  time,  my  son,**  he  said. 

Madame  Nadrovine  had  not  yet  relaxed  her  defiant,  towering  pose. 

As  though  impelled  by  some  force  within,  Nadrovine  turned  and 
entered  the  diapel  with  the  monk.    The  ponderous  doors  dosed  bdiind 
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them.  And  at  that  irreyooable  sight  the  whole  fbroe  and  meanine  of 
it  all  seemed  to  sweep  over  the  woman  like  a  whirlwind.  Dashing 
herself  forward,  she  beat  the  doors  with  her  hands,  braising  them  on 
the  enormoas  iron  nails  with  which  they  were  studded,  weeping,  crying 
alond,  now  praying  to  Gkxl,  now  cursing  His  cruelty  whidi  haid  taken 
from  her  the  one  creature  whom  she  had  ever  loved.  She  looked  like 
a  magnificent  evil  spirit  demanding  entrance  to  the  sacred  place,  that 
she  might  wreak  her  vengeance  on  some  hated  one  within.  Her  face, 
dark  and  swollen  with  rage,  lost  every  trace  of  its  rare  beauty.  She 
called  down  every  ill  of  earth  and  purgatory  upon  those  who  had 
enticed  her  son  from  her.  The  savage  in  her  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
broken  through  every  restraint  of  tradition  and  custom,  and  to  have 
transformed  her  into  a  fury  whose  tongue  uttered  alternately  the  most 
withering  blasphemies  and  cries  for  mercy  like  those  of  an  animal 
which  is  being  vivisected. 

Her  fury  exhausted  itself  at  last,  and  she  sank  down  on  the  chapd 
steps,  letting  her  head  lean  back  against  the  lintel.  Twilieht  was 
gatberine.  A  broad,  violet-colored  star  throbbed  in  the  sky  between 
tatters  of  wind-torn  cloud.  In  the  village,  and  along  the  quay,  l^hts 
sprang  out  against  the  darkness,  and  on  the  little  tugs  they  also  twinkled 
gayly.  The  monastery  was  a  sullen,  uncompromising  squareness  against 
the  pearl-colored  sky.  Hoarse  screamine  and  puffings  ascended  from 
the  water  below,  sounds  of  shouting,  of  bells,  of  men's  and  women's 
voices  mingled  in  drunken  laughter.  That  serene  violet  flame  burned 
quietly  over  all.  The  woman  fixed  on  it  her  hot  eyes.  It  rested  her 
to  imagine  it  merely  an  opening  in  heaven's  floor,  rather  than  another 
world,  vast,  and  with  a  misery  vaster  in  proportion  than  this  world 
upon  which  the  wretched  drama  of  her  life  was  beine  played*  The 
intoning  of  the  monks  within  reached  her  in  a  melan<£.oly  cadence,  as 
indistinct,  as  weird,  as  the  voices  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  talldne  in  their 
dreams  might  have  sounded  to  a  listener  at  the  mouth  of  their  cave. 
She  even  caught  a  whifi*  of  the  burning  incense.  Her  feet  b^n  to 
ache  intolerably,  with  a  throbbing,  burning  pulsation,  and  she  held 
them,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  in  the  palms  of  her  hands,  whidb 
she  &:st  cooled  upon  the  stones  of  the  damp  wall. 

She  sat  there,  it  seemed  to  her,  for  many  hours.  The  heavy  doors 
opened  at  last,  and  the  warm  air  within  rushed  out,  enveloping  her 
in  its  steam  of  breath  and  incense,  and  the  odor  of  woollen  gowns, 
sandal-wood,  leather,  moth-eaten  embroideries.  The  mon^  each  carried 
a  tall  taper  which  left  behind  it  a  little  stream  of  brown  smoke,  and 
which  brought  out  clearly  the  modelling  of  mouths  and  chins.  She 
let  them  pass,  thirty,  forty,  even  fifty,  and  then  she  leaped  forwiu:d  and 
threw  her  strong  arms  around  the  fifty-first.  He  staggered,  swayed, 
his  candle  fiilling  from  his  baud  and  singeing  her  hair  as  it  fell,  llie 
darkness  hid  his  face.  There  was  confusion  among  the  monks :  they 
wavered  and  halted,  not  knowing  what  had  happens. 

**  Vladimir !  Vladimir  I"  groaned  a  woman's  voice,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  pain, — *'  my  great  one, — ^my  only  one, — my  son, — speak  I  Say  some 
word  to  me  I    My  son  I    My  son  r 

He  stru^led  with  her  in  silence.    The  solemn  vows  which  he  had 
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jost  taken  sealed  his  lips.  The  other  monks  were  also  of  a  neoeasity 
silent.  The7  jostled  against  each  other  in  awed  cnriosilyy  dropping  the 
hot  wax  from  their  tapers  on  their  sandalled  feet  and  blowing  gowns. 
Many  of  the  candles  were  extinguished.  One  of  the  monks  took 
Nadrovine  by  the  arm  and  tried  to  foroe  him  along,  bnt  the  woman 
was  stronger  than  he  had  thought ;  her  arms  held  the  knees  of  her  son 
as  in  a  hoop  of  steel : 

''Speak  to  me  I  Speak  to  me  I  I  command  you, — ^I^  your  mother, — 
I  who  gave  you  birth.  You  are  my  flesh,  torn  from  me  with  horrible 
pain.  My  life,  my  youth,  everjrthing,  I  have  given  to  you.  You  have 
no  right  I  Qod  will  curse  you,  and  all  these  with  you  I  Yon  will  die 
horribly  I  My  curse  will  be  upon  you  I  My  curse  will  be  upon  all 
these  who  have  taken  you  from  me  I    May  God—'* 

Some  one  thrust  her  roughly  backward,  and  she  fell,  her  head 
striking  one  of  the  stone  steps.  The  procession  passed  on.  One 
of  the  monks  hesitated,  and  half  turned,  but  was  pressed  forward  by 
those  behind.  They  were  all  received  into  the  vast  hall  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Alceron,  and  its  vine-wood  doors  closed  behind  them. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes  at  last,  that  violet-hued  star  still  pulsed 
quietly  over  Alceron,  but  there  were  multitudes  to  keep  it  company. 
The  sky  was  sown  with  them,  and  they  pricked  the  neaving  water 
below  with  sharp  little  blades  of  light 

The  noise  of  laughter  and  singmg  still  rose  from  the  quay  below. 
On  her  left  the  bla<Sc  pile  of  the  monastery  wore  a  solemn  grandeur. 
She  lifted  her  arms  towards  it  and  cursed  it,  together  with  all  its  in- 
mates, then,  turning,  groped  her  way  with  her  delicate  bare  feet  and 
hands  towards  the  moss-covered  stairway  in  the  rock.  That  feeling  of 
unreali^  which  always  attends  one  in  a  great  crisis  claimed  and  over- 
powered her.  She  endeavored  to  descend  the  slippeiy  stairs,  but,  after 
filling  once  or  twice,  sat  down  and  worked  her  way  along  by  the  aid  of 
her  arms  and  the  pressure  of  her  feet  against  the  stone  directly  below 
her.  When  she  &ially  found  herself  at  the  bottom,  she  did  not  know 
which  way  to  go.  Fixing  her  eyes  on  the  brightest  light  visible,  she 
began  to  walk  towards  it. 

After  perhaps  half  an  hour,  she  found  herself  before  a  tavern,  which 
was  brilliantly  lighted  for  so  small  a  village,  with  several  large  oil  lamps, 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  crowd  had  colkcted  outside  of  the  open  door 
instead  of  within. 

One  of  the  men  caught  sight  of  her  as  she  came  forward,  h^  dark 
hair  hanging  about  her  face  in  sodden  disorder,  some  blood  from  a 
wound  whi<£  she  had  received  in  one  of  her  falls  when  attempting  to 
descend  the  stone  stairway  staining  her  temple  and  cheek,  her  robe  of 
sable  pnlpv  and  forlorn  like  the  coat  of  some  drenched  wild  beast 

"  YouTe  a  pretty  sight  I"  called  one  of  the  men,  roughly, — a  brawny 
sailor  with  a  head  of  matted  black  curls  and  the  jaw  of  an  Irishman. 
'^  I  say,'*  he  roared  to  the  others,  '^  she  looks  like  a  bear  that  has  just 
swallowed  a  woman  all  but  her  head  I" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  appreciative  laughter.  The  woman  whom 
they  ridiculed  stared  at  them  coldly.  When  the  laughter  had  subsided, 
she  asked,  in  a  calm  voice, — 
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^'  Why  do  70a  stay  oat  here  in  the  street  to  bellow^  when  you  might 
be  in  that  room  th^re?^' 

The  crowd  received  this  remark  in  silence^  being  rather  overwhehned 
at  her  cookiess. 

'^  Yon  are  one  to  ask  questions,  ma  foi  t"  exclaimed  one  of  the 
women,  finally,  with  a  light  impertinence.  ^'  I  should  wish  to  know 
where  you  would  find  yourself  if  we  asked  you  all  the  questions  that 
we  felt  disposed  to  ask  P' 

''  I  should  remain  where  I  now  am  and  endeavor  to  answer  them 
civilly,''  replied  Madame  Nadrovine,  in  the  same  tranquil  voice*  A 
little  mumbling  of  applause  was  heaid  at  this,  and  she  took  advantage 
of  it  to  repeat  her  question*  The  people  were  beginning  to  see  that 
she  was  no  common  character,  and  one  of  the  men  answered  her  with 
a  certain  respect, — 

"  It  is  tiean  Qivelot,  who  is  ill  with  the  fever, — at  least  with  that 
and  a  mixture  of  the  drink-craziness.  We  were  all  in  there  when  he 
was  taken.  I  went  for  the  doctor.  It  was  droll  to  see  us  when  he 
said  what  it  was.  We  all  tumbled  on  each  other  in  our  haste  to  get 
outside,  like  so  many  sheep.  Cr6 !  our  sweethearts  had  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  I  tell  you.  The  devil  might  have  had  the  hindmost,  for 
all  we  cared  f  And  again  a  shout  of  merriment  ascended.  As  it  died 
away,  there  could  be  h^rd  the  groans  and  entreaties  of  the  man  within : 

'^  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  A  hundred  thou- 
sand great  pink  rats.  They  are  dear  like  jelly ;  one  can  see  through 
them.  And  their  tails  wriggle  like  serpents.  They  nibble  me.  On ! 
oh  I  they  are  serpents !    They  nibble  me  and  stiug  me  all  at  once.    Oh  P' 

^*  You  hear,^  said  the  man,  significantly.  '^  It  is  this  way  with  him 
once  every  two  or  three  years,  and  it  is  bad  enough,  GkxJ  knows ;  but 
now  that  he  has  the  fev^  with  it,  one  can't  tell  where  it  will  end." 

**  Who  is  with  him  ?"  said  Madame  Nadrovine. 

"  No  one.  The  doctor  has  gone  to  fetch  some  one ;  that  is,  if  he 
can  find  any  one  just  for  the  night.    A  nurse  has  been  tel^raphed  for." 

"  Yes,  1  took  the  telegraplu  The  doctor  promised  me  two  sous," 
said  a  litde  monkey  who  stood  b^,  expanding  his  naked  brown  chest. 

^' And  there  is  no  one  with  hun?"  said  Madame  Nadrovine  wain. 

^'  No  one  I  not  a  soul  I  not  even  a  cat  I"  resounded  from  all  sides. 

She  moved  forward,  pushing  open  the  door,  which  swung  easily  at 
her  touch. 

**  You  are  all  cowards, — all  human  beines,"  she  said,  in  her  clear 
voice,  and,  before  they  knew  it,  had  passed  into  the  room  beyond, 
through  the  door  with  its  transparent  glass  panes  which  had  '^  Le  Caft 
Dor6,  Jean  Qivelot  Propri6teur,"  in  an  arch  of  gilt  letters  across  its 
clear  expanse.  They  AMmei  theur  &ces  against  the  panes,  watching 
her  walk  across  the  floor  and  disappear  within  a  room  beyond,  from 
whence  issued  those  dreadful  cries. 

When  the  reckless  woman  entered  this  apartment  she  fully  expected 
the  crazed  man  to  fly  at  her  and  perhaps  to  strangle  her ;  but  he  was 
crouching  piteously  in  a  distant  comer  behind  a  barricade  of  chairs  and 
other  small  articles  of  furniture,  over  which  his  wild  fiice  peered  timidly, 
convulsed  with  fear.  -  He  was  a  small  creature,  with  a  lean  brown  fiice. 
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hair  of  that  pale  hue  whidi  seems  only  a  daricer  shade  of  flesh-color, 
and  small  black  eyes  under  thick,  reddish  lids.  His  flaccid  moutti 
worked  fix>m  side  to  side  over  his  projectiih^  teeth. 

^^  The  rats  I  the  rats  I"  he  moaned.  '^  Oh,  help  me  to  drive  them 
away  I  Each  has  a  little  one  with  it  They  are  talking  rats.  They 
say,  *  Jean  Qivelot,  Satan  has  sent  us  to  gnaw  your  heart  and  let  out 
the  good  brandy  in  itl'  Yes  I  yes !  I  know  it  I  have  known  it  a 
long  while.  My  heart  is  full  of  brandy,  like  one  of  those  dKMX>l«te 
bon-bons  which  Marie  sent  from  Paris  last  Easter.  Oh,  the  little  cold 
feet  I  They  patter  all  over  me  I  They  leave  blisters  fiill  of  brandy. 
Oh  I  oh  1 1  sweat  it  at  eveiy  pore.  I  will  melt  and  stream  away  under 
the  door,  and  then  those  vagabonds  outside  will  dip  me  up  in  a  cup  and 
drink  me  I  Ah  I  ah  I  how  I  will  bum  them  I  I  am  p(»sonoos  throng^h 
and  through.  These  rats  that  nibble  me, — see  how  they  are  dying. 
There  are  three  layers  on  the  floor.  They  swell  like  drums  as  soon  as 
their  teeth  go  in  me.  By  and  by  they  wUl  be  up  to  my  knees,  then  to 
my  breast  Ohl  help  I  help!  They  will  rise  above  my  head  and 
suffocate  me  I  I  shall  die  horribly  I  It  is  what  Marie  said.  She 
would  say, '  Jean  Givelot,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  ways,  some  day 
you  will  perish  horribly.'  Oh  I  oh  !  Marie  I  Marie  I  bonne  maman ! 
call  away  the  rats  I  call  away  the  rats  I  I  will  be  good  I  I  will  be 
goodr 

XXII. 

Madame  Nadrovine  threw  aside  her  heavy  doak,  and  advanced 
towards  him.  He  had  not  noticed  her  when  she  entered  the  room,  but 
now  as  she  approached  him  in  her  long  white  peignoir  he  uttered  a  low 
wail  of  terror  and  clutched  his  &ce  in  both  hands,  flattening  himself 
against  the  wall  behind. 

^'  Oh !  oh  I  I  called  bonne  maman  I  and  there  she  is  in  h«r  long 
white  grave-dothes.  Gkxxl  bonne  maman,  dear,  kind,  good  bonne 
maman,  don't  hurt  your  poor,  poor  little  Jean,  who  promises  to  be  good. 
I  will  never  steal  the  liqueur  or  the  brandied  peaches  again.  I  will  take 
out  the  stones  for  you  and  peel  them  all  day  long.  Ugh  I  how  she 
smells  of  the  travel  how  she  smells  of  the  grave!''  he  ended,  in  a 
lower  tone,  as  thoueh  to  himself. 

"  Come,"  said  Madame  Nadrovine,  soothingly,  "  I  am  not  angry. 
I  have  come  to  help  you  to  be  good.  See,  first  I  will  drive  all  the  rats 
away."  She  took  up  a  towel  from  one  of  the  chairs  and  began  whip- 
ping the  air'  and  floor  with  it  She  walked  slowly  around  the  room, 
beating  it  about  her,  and  then,  after  making  the  motions  of  driving 
things  out  of  the  door,  she  closed  it  and  returned  quietly. 

'^  You  see,  they  are  all  gone,"  she  said,  in  her  calm,  reassurine  voice, 
''and  I  have  pushed  the  dead  ones  out  with  my  foot  It  is  all  quid; 
Come  and  lie  on  the  bed  while  I  say  a  charm  that  will  make  the  brandy 
in  your  heart  evaporate  and  let  you  sleep." 

He  glanced  timidly  at  her  through  his  quivering  fingers,  whidi  he 
parted  a  little. 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  ?    You  will  not  beat  me?" 

**  Certainly  not  You  see  that  I  have  driven  all  the  rats  away. 
Come  and  let  me  help  you  on  the  bed." 
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'^  But,  boooe  maman,  70a  used  always  to  beat  me  whea  I  stole  the 
liqueur ;  and  then,  too^  you  look  so  horrible  in  your  long  shroud.  It 
makes  me  creep  all  over.    I  feel  as  though  I  were  lined  with  ioe." 

^*  Silly  fellow  I  this  is  not  my  shroud.  This  is  the  robe  that  I  wear 
as  an  angeL  If  you  will  come  and  lie  on  the  bed,  I  will  let  you  hold  a 
fold  of  it,  and  it  will  make  you  sleep  and  drive  away  all  evu  dreams/' 
She  began  to  take  away  die  pile  of  chairs  and  footstools  one  by  one, 
talking  to  him  in  a  low,  even  voice  all  the  while.  He  would  shrink 
nervoi^y  away  as  the  white  fingers  came  near  him,  but  submitted 
docilely,  and  at  last  stepped  forwiuxl  and  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
to  the  bed.  Just  as  he  put  one  knee  on  it,  however,  he  gave  a  howl 
of  terror  and  caught  Madame  Nadrovine  about  the  knees,  plunging  his 
head  into  the  damp  folds  of  her  gown. 

"  Oh  I  oh  V^  he  moaned,  "  there  are  worms  in  it ! — ^black  worms, 
with  heads  Uke  little  goblins, — two  white  dots  for  eyes,  and  a  mark 
for  the  nose  and  moutli  I  they  are  like  the  figures  you  used  to  draw  for 
me  on  my  slate,  bonne  mamani  Do  not  make  me  get  in  there  1  I 
shall  die  I  I  shall  die  of  horror  I  They  stand  on  their  tails  and  wave 
ftom  side  to  side.  Oh,  you  will  kill  me  if  you  make  me  get  in  there  P' 
Madame  Nadrovine  shook  him  ofl^  with  a  gesture  of  angry  disgust. 
He  fell  back,  supporting  himself  with  one  hand,  and  staring  up  at  her. 
"  You  know  you  are  angry,  bonne  maman,''  he  whimpered.  "  You 
know  you  mean  to  beat  me.  But  why  did  you  put  the  worms  there, 
if  you  wanted  me  to  get  in  the  bed?'' 

Great  tears  began  to  roll  down  his  face,  and  he  tucked  them  in  his 
mouth  with  his  tongue  as  they  fell,  still  blinking  up  at  her.  She  made 
a  strong  effort  and  regained  her  patience. 

'^  Come,  stupid  boy,"  she  said.  '^  There  are  no  worms  there  now. 
I  have  turned  tliem  all  into  little  sparrows,  and  they  have  flpwn  away. 
Look,  I  assure  you  it  is  so." 

She  finally  coaxed  him  to  lie  down,  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes 
the  anodyne  which  the  doctor  had  given  him  before  leaving  began  to 
work,  and  he  fell  into  a  heavy,  stertorous  sleep,  with  his  flabby  lips 
hanging  loosely,  and  his  eyeballs  showing  in  glazed  streaks  between  his 
fleshy  lids. 

Madame  Nadrovine  sat  in  a  low  chair  opposite  the  bed,  and  took  in 
every  detail  of  the  imconscious  mass  of  ugliness  with  her  clear,  cold 
eyes, — the  thin,  clammy  hair,  streaking  the  bulging  forehead,  the  puff- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  swollen  lips  with  the  harsh  breaths  that  escaped 
them,  the  revolting  coarseness  of  throat  and  nostrils,  and  the  pendulous, 
red  ear-lobes  oov^ed  with  a  fuzz  of  whitish  hair. 

He  slept  on  and  on,  and  she  sat  without  moving,  never  taking  her 
eyes  from  that  bleared  face.  Her  fair,  naked  feet,  covered  with  dried 
sand,  were  crossed  unconcernedly  in  front  of  her,  and  she  had  thrown 
one  of  her  arms  over  the  back  of  the  chair ;  the  other  followed  list- 
lessly the  curve  of  her  thigh  outlined  by  the  damp  crape.  In  the 
street  outside  the  crowd  was  thinning,  but  some  remained  and  whis- 
pered together  with  important  noddines  and  finger-shakings.  Every 
one  was  on  the  lookout  for  the  doctor,  oeing  desirous  to  be  the  first  to 
impart  to  him  the  news  of  the  strange  woman  who  had  appeared  sud- 
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denlj  oat  of  the  night,  '^  like  a  great  black  witdi/^  aa  one  of  the  men 
said. 

When  poor  Givelot's  ravings  finally  ceased,  the^  were  more  ccm- 
vinced  than  ev^  that  she  had  some  unholy  power  which  she  used  fieely 
to  soothe  him. 

**  I  tell  70Q  she  is  a  witch/'  insisted  the  sailor,  wisely.  '^  She  has 
just  the  look  in  her  eyes  of  a  Breton  woman  I  once  saw,  who  had 
eaten  the  livers  of  ten  black  cats,  raw,  at  midnight,  lying  fiice  down  <m 
her  fisither's  grave,  and  after  that  she  could  drive  out  devils  and  see 
things  that  she  couldn't  feeL     I  tell  you  I  know  what  I  say  P' 

Madame  Nadrovine  continued  her  silent  watch.  It  had  lasted  now 
for  nearly  two  hours.  As  the  clock  over  the  door  gave  a  wheeey  dick 
preparatory  to  striking,  she  rose  and  approached  the  bed.  Givelot 
had  not  moved.  An  idea  had  been  forming  in  the  woman's  mind  for 
some  time  past.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  pillow,  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder  around  the  room.  No  one  was  there.  The  door  was  closed 
and  latched.  There  was  a  little  plaster-cast  figure  of  the  Virgin  on 
a  bracket  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  she  went  and  kneeled  down  be- 
fore it  in  silence,  her  laree  eyes  &stened  on  its  sugar-like  pink  dra- 
peries.   Then  she  rose  and  came  back  to  the  man's  ode. 

'^  It  will  be  the  expiation ;  it  will  wipe  out  that  other  kiss,  and  my 
son  will  be  restored  to  me." 

Stooping,  she  pressed  her  fresh,  cool  lips  to  those  of  Jean  Givelot, 
through  wmdi  his  breath,  scorching  with  fever  and  liquor,  escaped 
in  gusts. 

It  was  her  desire  to  woo  death  in  the  most  horrible  way  possible,  to 
take  the  fever,  and  to  be  forgiven  by  Nadrovine  on  her  deetth-bed. 

Befi^re  daybreak  Madame  Nadrovine  was  hersdif  raving  in  another 
room  at  the  Caf^  Dor6,  but  not  with  '^  the  fever."  She  was  threatened 
with  pneumonia,  and  the  little  thermometer  which  the  doctor  slipped 
under  her  arm  already  roistered  one  hundred  and  fi>ur  degrees. 

Nadrovine— or  Brother  F^liden,  as  he  was  now  called — having 
obtained  permission  from  the  abb6  to  have  inquiries  made  in  Alceron 
r^arding  his  mother,  she  was  moved  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  home 
conduct^  by  some  Soeurs  Blancs  about  fifteen  miles  firom  the  village. 
The  journey,  though  attended  with  every  possible  precaution,  had  Uie 
eflect  of  throwing  hei  again -^into  a  hot  fisver  and  delirium,  in  whidi 
state  she  remain^  for  nearly  thirteoi  days.  One  would  soarody  have 
known  her.  H^  bean^^'fiil  tresses  cut  dose  to  her  head  disdosed  its 
delicate  symmetry,  whica  had  been  somewhat  concealed  bv  the  abun- 
dance of  dark  braids.  H^  fine  skin  had  assumed  the  livid,  damp  ap- 
pearance of  a  wax  figure  slightly  mdted  by  a  series  of  long  summer 
dajrs.  Against  it  her  gracefm  sweeping  brows  stood  out  bolaly,  almost 
harshly,  as  though  one  had  tied  a  narrow  band  of  black  velvet  about 
her  forehead.  Her  dark  eyes,  constantly  rolling,  could  be  seen  in 
bluish,  raised  shadows  under  her  lids.  Her  dieeks  and  lips  had  fidlen, 
becoming  drawn  and  ydlowish,  and  her  whole  (ace  had  that  withered 
look  which  one  sees  in  a  tea-rose  that  has  beoi  placed  too  near  a  fire. 

Those  calm  and  stately  maidens  with  their  serene  fiioes  firamed  in 
sleeky  iron-glased  linen,  heard  strange  words  during  that  m<mth  of  steady 
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nnraing.  For  hoars  and  hours  the  monotonoos  murmur  would  go  on, 
ahnost  as  though  she  were  talking  in  her  sleep.  One  strange  peculiarity 
was  that  she  rarely  unclosed  her  eyes^  and  never  when  delirious.  They 
seemed  to  be  turned  inward  on  her  own  perplexed,  sujBTering  spirit.  She 
always  fimcied  that  her  son  was  again  a  baby  lying  in  her  eager  arms. 

**  You  see  how  strong  he  is/'  she  would  say.  "  When  he  stretches, 
his  little  back  ia  like  steel ;  and  I  can  scarcely  hold  his  chin  when  he 
yawns.  And  he  pinches  my  breast  with  his  little  fingers  when  he  is 
nurring,  until  it  hurts ;  I  teU  you,  it  really  hurts.  There  are  little  blue 
marks  where  he  has  hurt  me.  Oh,  it  is  divine  to  feel  the  little  mouth 
drawing  my  life  into  his  I  It  seems  as  though  I  were  full  of  the  li^ht 
of  heaven,  and  that  he  fed  upon  it  instead  of  milk.  I  did  not  wish  a 
child,  you  know.  Now  I  do  not  wish  anything  else.  He  lies  in  my 
breast  at  night  until  the  warmth  of  his  little  booy  makes  us  both  moist 
where  our  flesh  comes  in  contact  Sometimes  I  love  him  so  that  I 
desire  to  hurt  him.  Then  I  have  to  call  to  Elsa  to  come  quick  I  quick  I 
I  tell  her,  and  she  laughs.  She  tells  me  that  I  will  not  feel  so  when  I 
have  six  more  just  like  him.  Just  like  him  I  The  blessed  Mary  knew 
that  no  other  could  be  like  her  first-born ;  and  it  is  so  that  I  feel.  '  Out 
of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  It  is  like  that  about  Ivan  and  his 
son.  All  the  love  that  I  ought  to  have  given  my  husband  I  give  to 
his  child.  That  is  not  dislojp^.  It  is  part  of  him  as  well  as  of  me.  I 
love  him  in  loving  his  son.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  my  babjr's 
lips  will  ever  be  pressed  to  those  of  another  woman  with  more  love  than 
they  have  felt  for  me  I  I  do  not  wish  him  to  many.  Perhaps  he  will 
be  a  great  priest  Oh,  I  cannot  let  him  erow  out  of  my  arms  mto  those 
of  another  woman !  Just  to  think  that  die  who  may  steal  him  from  me 
is  perhaps  yet  unborn,  that  perhaps  they  who  are  to  be  her  parents  are 
yet  unknown  to  each  other  I  May  they  never  meet  I  I  wish  that  in 
heaven  I  may  always  rest  without  pain,  as  one  afler  great  pain,  with  m^ 
baby  in  my  arms.  I  do  not  wish  another.  It  would  seem  like  sacn- 
l^e.  Perhaps  the  Yirein  Mother  would  let  me  whisper  to  her  of  my 
bluB.  Perhaps  she  would  come  sometimes  an^  talk  to  me  while  I  nursed 
him,  and  kiss  his  beautiful  brow.  And  I  would  tell  her  of  how  I 
feared  and  dreaded,  and  perhaps  she  would  tell  me  that  she  had  feared 
and  dreaded  too.  And  then  we  would  both  fail  to  sleep  upon  her  breast. 
Oh,  he  is  so  sweet  I — so  sweet  I  Look  at  his  littleishest :  Elsa  says  that 
it  is  very  broad,  the  broadest  she  ever  saw.  He  will  be  tall,  and  very 
strong.  Oh,  to  think  that  the  day  will  come  wli^n  he  will  be  stronger 
than  I  am  I  Ah  I  if  we  could  only  die  togethte  now  and  remain  a 
mother  and  dhild  forever  in  heaven  r 

It  was  in  this  way  that  she  would  murmur  on  for  days  and  nights 
at  a  time. 

XXIII.    ^ 

It  was  only  two  weeks  after  Nadrovlne  had  taken  his  vow,  and 
at  the  height  of  his  mother's  illness,  that  he  was  sent  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  to  a  fiimily  of  starving  wretches  who  were  also  ill  with  the  fever, 
and  who  lived  in  Vaudebec,  a  village  some  ten  miles  distant  The  road 
lay  inland  for  about  seven  miles,  and  then  followed  the  coast,  which  was 
totally  unlike  the  rocky  oliffi  upon  which  Alceron  descended  in  a  series 
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of  terraoes  towards  the  qoajB.  The  beach  was  a  broad,  level  atretdi 
of  &wii-colored  sand,  across  which  the  figure  of  a  girl  rolling  her  wheel* 
barrow  of  searweed  would  oome  oat  into  picturesque  relief  as  she 
walked  slowly,  her  sabots  compressing  the  wet  sand  about  them  until 
it  looked  like  cracking  ice  witn  each  footstep.  Now  a  woman  on  a 
donkey  approached,  her  figure  reflected,  broken  but  life-like,  in  tiie 
strips  of  sand-divided  pools  in  front  Children  rolled  laughing  in  the 
hazy  sunlight,  adorning  themselves  with  shells  and  broad  ribbons  of 
sea-weed,  and  buiying  one  another  in  the  sand.  One  liUle  imp  of  seven 
snatched  away  his  sister's  .neckerchief  as  Nadrovine  advanced,  leaving 
her  plump,  r^dening  shoulders  bare,  in  order  to  pull  it  over  his  charm- 
ingly impertinent  litue  visage,  as  thoueh  it  were  a  cowl.  He  held  his 
hands  folded  and  walked  along  behind  Brother  F^licien,  imitating  to 
the  full  compass  of  his  stur^  legs  the  monk's  slow,  swinging  gait. 
Nadrovine  turned  and  smiled  at  him  over  his  shoulder.  The  pruikB 
of  children  never  irritated  him. 

He  reached  the  village  at  last,  and  was  returning  saddened  and  in- 
expressibly exhausted  by  the  brutal,  violent  misery  which  he  had 
witnessed,  when  a  clear  voice  roused  him, — a  child's  voice. 

"Oh  !"  it  rang  out  in  a  note  of  distress,  "  what  ahaU  I  do?  My 
poor  Zi-Zi  I  I  buried  him  alive  just  to  have  an  effect  on  that  hard- 
nearted  Nicoletta,  and  now  I  can't  find  his  grave  I" 

Nadrovine  stopped  short,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  and  little 
Lotta  Boutry  flasned  by  him  on  her  slender  red-silk  1^,  her  fix)ck  of 
white  flannel  blowing  back  in  the  steady  wind,  and  her  dark  head 
uncovered.  The  child's  skirts  touched  him  as  she  flew.  And  then 
another  figure  advanced.  It  was  Ilva,  so  slight^  so  pale,  that  she 
looked  like  a  moonbeam  which  had  assumed  a  woman's  shape.  She 
wore  a  gown  of  black  serge,  and  there  was  a  black  silk  hanokerchief 
knotted  about  her  throat  She  had  no  hat,  and  carried  a  laive  raw-silk 
umbrella  over  her  shoulder,  turning  it  listlessly  as  she  walked.  One 
could  see  the  violet  tones  of  delicate  health  in  her  throat  and  temples 
at  some  distance. 

She  smiled  in  answer  to  the  child's  appeal,  but  her  eyes  were 
piteously  grave  in  contrast  Her  voice  was  so  low  that  Nadrovine 
could  not  hear  what  she  said;  he  only  saw  that  they  were  coming 
towards  him  hand  in  hand.  His  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  utterlv. 
He  had  that  s^isation  of  being  petrified  which  assails  one  sometimes  in 
a  dream  where  one  finds  one's  self  standing  on  a  railway,  fiicing  an 
advancing  train,  and  yet  powerless  to  leap  aside.  They  were  quite 
dose  to  him ;  the  child  almost  touched  him.  A  fisital  weakness  came  over 
him,  a  deadly  sensation  of  blackness,  in  which  the  world  seemed  swing- 
ing in  ereat  circles,  and  his  very  marrow  dissolving  in  an  icy  nausea. 

"  Cm,  cousins  P'  shrieked  the  child,  "  look  at  the  poor  monk  I  He 
is  mi    Heisfiillingr 

He  felt  the  girl's  nervous  arm  thrust  under  his,  and  her  slight  figure 
brace  itself  to  support  him. 

"  Lean  on  me,  I  \xg  of  you,"  she  said,  anxiously.  "  Ton  must  be 
suffering  veijr  much.  Are--€u«  you  hungry  ?"  she  stammered  a  little 
with  a  gracious  embarrassment     "  We  have  our  luncheon  here,  which 
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we  do  not  want  We  were  just  talking  of  giving  it  to  the  first  little 
child  that  we  meL  I  pray  jou  to  lean  on  me.  I  am  mnoh  stronger 
than  I  look/'  He  was  foit)ed  to  catch  at  the  delicate  shoulder  in  order 
to  stand.    Her  eyes  fell  on  his  bare  hand.    It  was  sufficient 

'^  Vladimir  I'^  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  seemed  to  sweep  away 
earth  and  sky  and  to  leave  only  their  two  lives  beating  there  against 
each  other  once  more.  It  was  only  an  instant :  in  another  he  had  freed 
himself  of  her  touch  and  stepped  back,  shuddering  violently^  and  trying 
to  conceal  his  &ce  from  her.  She  followed  him ;  she  held  him  again 
with  her  hands.  Again  all  things  seemed  to  slip  from  him,  but  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  there,  near  him,  and  that  her  voice  spoke  his 
name.  He  could  not  even  say  hers  in  return.  His  lips  were  sealed. 
His  newly-taken  vows  bound  him.  All  his  blood  seemed  foaming 
upward  to  his  heart  and  swelling  for  a  vent  He  tried  to  shake  her 
on.  She  held  him  desperately :  they  half  slipped,  and  in  recovering 
himself  his  cowl  was  shaken  back. 

'^  Oh,  my  Qod  1'^  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  pain,  ^^  will 
you  not  even  ^peak  to  me?  And  you  have  been  ilL  You  are  changed, 
xou  look  olaer.  It  frightens  me  I  You  frighten  me  I  Bun,  run, 
Lotta, — run  away  to  your  dolls.  I  will  come  presently.  I  have  much 
to  ss^  to  Signer  Nadrovine.*' 

The  chDd  went  at  once,  her  little,  serious  &ce  pallid  with  the  ex- 
cessive greatness  of  the  shock.  She  could  not  resist  turning  h^  head 
every  now  and  then,  as  she  walked  away,  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
They  still  stood  where  she  had  left  them,  Nadrovine  with  his  head  bent 
and  turned  away,  Uva  with  her  whole  figure  yearning  towards  him,  her 
hands  locked  tc^ther  in  a  gesture  of  impassioned  prayer.  The  child 
sat  down  in  the  shade  of  the  umbrella  which  she  rested  on  the  sand, 
and  tried  to  compose  herself  by  talking  to  her  dolls. 

^  I  was  going  to  get  maman  to  make  you  a  monk's  gown,  my  dear 
Zi-Zi,"  she  said,  gravely ;  ^^  but  I  don't  think  it  will  do.  It  seems  to 
change  people  horribly.  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  have  known 
Monsieur  Nadrovine  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Cousine  Uva.  Perhaps  when 
Viola  gets  broken — ^yes,  perhaps  then  I  will  let  you  have  a  monk's 
gown."  She  had  placed  me  umbrella,  with  her  usual  dainty  discreet- 
ness, so  that  it  hid  Nadrovine  and  Ilva  from  her  sight,  and  me  was  so 
&r  away  that  she  could  hear  nothing. 

"  I  know  you  will  speak  to  me,  I  know  you  will  speak  to  me, 
Vladimir,"  the  girl  was  saying.  "What  is  it?  Are  you  too  ill  to 
speak  ?  Oh,  Vuidimir,  tell  me  what  to  do.  Think  of  what  I  have 
suffered.  I  would  have  died,  I  think,  only  I  was  so  strong  I  could 
not  I  nsed  to  think  sometimes,  'Now  it  is  coming.  This  pain  is 
too  awful  to  last  Opd  would  not  wish  one  to  endure  such  pam  any 
longer.'  But  then  a  dulness  would  come  for  a  time  instead  of  death, 
and  I  would  feel  nothing  for  hours.  I  could  not  even  believe  that  I 
hpd  ever  felt  anything.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  as  though  I  could  have 
suffered  as  I  thought  And  then,  all  at  once,  when  I  lelt  safe  and  was 
trying  to  think  only  of  heaven  and  the  peace  of  Grod,  it  would  come 
craslung  back.  I  used  to  feel  as  though  my  soul  and  body  were  being 
ground  together  in  a  ff^eat  red-hot  iron  hand.    Oh,  Vladunir,  you  are 
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mine, — ^ou  are  my  very  own,  as  I  am  yours  f  You  promised — yoa 
Vowed  it  to  me.  Any  vows  that  you  nave  taken  since  cannot  wipe 
out  those.  Oh,  Vladmiir,  remember  I  You  have  been  ilL  It  was  a 
madness.  I  know  it  so  well.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  have  longed 
to  become  a  nun,  and  then  I  would  think,  ^  No !  God  means  us  to 
meet  again.  He  means  us  to  have  each  other.  I  fed  it.  I  must  wait. 
I  must  be  patient'    Vladimir,  I  have  been  so  patient, — I  have  waited 

so  long My  Qod  I  he  turns  from  me  I  ...  He  does  not  love  me 

any  more !    He  does  not  love  me  any  more  f* 

A  groaning  cry  was  wrendied  firom  Nadrovine.  In  a  moment  the 
girl  was  on  her  knees  beside  him,  kissing  his  coarse  gown,  reaching 
upward  with  her  little,  thin  hands  for  his,  clutching  his  wide  sleeves, 
sobbine,  laughing,  talking,  all  in  a  breath  : 

"Vladimir,  Vladimir,  you  will  speak  to  me?  You  do  love  me? 
You  will  tell  me  everythmg,  my  darling,  my  darling?  Oh,  was  it 
because  you  thought  my  fadier's  death  would  stand  between  us? 
Vladimir,  I  prajrw  to  our  blessed  Lord  with  fasting,  to  guide  me,  and 

as  it  was  an  accident,  ...  as  it  was  an  accident Oh,  Vladimir, 

at  least  we  can  love  each  other,  if  we  cannot  be  married.  At  least  you 
will  let  me  love  you,  and  know  that  you  love  me.  Dear,  I  knew  tiiat 
it  would  come  between  us.  I  knew  that  you  thought  I  would  never 
forgive  you.  You  did  not  know  me.  You  did  not  know  me.  Ah,  but 
the  sun  can  be  a  witness  to  my  love  for  you  I  Ah,  Vladimir,  Vladimir, 
it  is  such  joy  to  see  you,  to  be  with  you  again,  that  it  is  almost  as 
much  a  pain  as  sorrow.  Oh,  turn  your  &ce  to  me !  let  me  see  your 
eyeSf — let  me  see  you,  Vladimir !    Give  me  your  hands  and  lifl  me  up.'' 

She  kneeled,  straining  her  slight  body  upward,  yet  without  touching 
him,  her  pure  &ce  as  pathetic  in  contrast  with  her  slender  black-gowned 
figure  as  a  flower  left  blooming  on  a  charred  stem. 

He  dared  not  look  at  her.    He  tried  not  to  hear  her, — ^not  to  think. 

She  waited  for  him  a  long  while.  At  last  she  said,  in  a  voice 
exquisitely  gentle  in  its  Altering  grief, — 

"  Then  you  do  not  love  me?*' 

Again  sue  waited.  At  last  she  rose  from  her  knees,  the  damp  sand 
clinging  in  patches  to  her  black  skirt 

**  I  will  go.  ...  It  must  be  very  painful.  If  you  will  pray  for  me 
sometimes,  .  .  .  I  will  always  .  .  .  I  will  always  ..."  She  stopped, 
stru^ling  to  control  herself,  and  putting  her  hand  to  her  throat,  which 
ach^  sharply.  "  I  will  .  .  .  yes,  always  ...  it  is  for  always  with 
me  ...  I  have  taken  no  new  vows  ...  It  cannot  be  a  sin  for  me 
.  •  .  But  sometimes,  ...  if  you  will,  .  .  .just  a  word  when  you 
pray  for — for  those  who  are  not  happy.  •  .  .  Since  you  will  not  speak 
to  me,  if  you  will  only  lift  your  nsjid  ...  I  will  understand,  •  •  • 
and  .  •  .  and  go." 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then  she  turned  to  go,  very  slowly, 
dragging  each  slender  foot  as  though  in  bodily  pain.  All  at  once  he 
turned,  straightening  his  whole  figure.  He  hela  out  his  arms  to  her, 
his  fiice  blanched  with  an  unutt^able  struggle.  His  voice  rang  out 
calling  her  name : 

^^Ilval  ...  Do  not  go.  ...  I  am  a  coward.  .  .  .  But  I  love 
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yoaJ*    Ab  she  rushed  towards  him,  ^hHy,  swiftly^  her  arms  extended 
atmost  like  a  thing  flyinff,  his  hands  dropped  at  his  sides. 

^^  Do  not  touch  me,''  he  said.  ^^  I  am  a  ooward,  .  •  .  and  perjured. 
Do  not  let  me  break  more  than  one  tow.  •  •  •  I  will  speak, — -yes ;  but 
I  must  not  touch  yon.  •  .  .  Help  me.  •  .  •  Ton  see  how  weak  I  am. 
Do  not  tempt  me  I" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  one/'  she  answered,  "  indeed,  indeed  I  will  not  I 
will  even  go  at  once,  if  you  wish  it  It  is  enough  to  have  heardyou 
say  that  you  love  me.  Tell  me,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  of  me  ?  W  hy, 
I  could  take  your  hand  and  walk  calmly  out  into  the  sea  there  and  be 
drowned  with  you  if  it  was  needfuL  Or  I  could  go  by  myself,  if  it 
would  help  you.  Just  to  have  seen  you  and  heard  you  speak,  sayine 
you  loved  me, — and  then  my  name  once  more, — ah  I  that  was  sweet  r 
ohe  stood  gazing  at  him,  great  tears  brimming  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
hands  clasped  together  a^unst  her  breast 

^^  Tell  me ;  and  whatever  you  say,  I  will  do  it,"  she  repeated. 

^^Foigive,  .  .  .  fomveP'  stammered  the  man,  completely  over- 
mastered. ^*  It  is  terrible  to  suffer  sa  •  •  Perhaps  for  me  •  .  .  but 
what  have  you  done,  ...  my  star,  .  .  .  my  lily  r'  He  muttered  to 
himself,  ^^  My  God,  my  Qod  I    Thou  wast  crucified.  .  •  •  Have  mercy .'\ 

**  Oh,  Vladimir,''  said  the  eirl,  ^^  do  not  think  that  I  will  give  you 
more  to  bear  I  I  will  try  to  help  you  in  every  way.  I  am  here  as  long 
as  you  need  me.  And  when  you  bid  me  to  go,-Hdi,  you  shall  see  how 
obedient  I  wUl  be." 

*^  It  is  not  as  you  think,"  he  said.    ^*  Thai  came  between  us.    Yes ; 

.  but  I  did  not  mean  it  There  was  more.  I  can  never  explain ;  but 
ou  will  trust  me.  There  was  more, — more, — ^which  made  it  impossi- 
de.  ...  It  was  for  that  I  became  a  monk.  But  you  will  believe  that 
I  would  have  been  true  to  you  in  love  and  in  purity  with  nothing  but 
your  memory  to  bind  me  until  I  died."  These  last  sentences  rang  out 
passionately,  unbroken,  triumphant 

**  Oh,  with  all  my  soul  I  with  all  my  soul  I"  she  cried,  her  face 
radiant    "  I  trust  you,  believe  you,  love  you  I     It  will  be  forever  I" 

^  ^'  Yes,  forever,"  he  said,  malung  the  sign  of  the  cross  between  them. 
They  stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  a  heart-broken  silence. 

^^  And  you  must  go  away  &om  me?"  she  said  at  last,  wistfully. 
**  I  must  leave  you?  .  .  .  Tell  me,"  timidly,  "would  it  be  a  sin  for 
me  just  to  kiss  your  hand?" 

He  could  not  answer  her,  and,  taking  his  silence  for  consent,  she 
approached  him ;  but  he  folded  his  hands  m  his  sleeves,  making  a  fiiint 
gesture  of  n^ation  with  his  head. 

"  I  must  not?"  she  said,  her  sweet  face  fiilling.  "  Well,  then,  since 
you  wish  it  .  .  .  You  shall  see  how  brave  I  am.  .  .  .  Must  it  be  with- 
out anything,  .  .  .  without  even  so  much  as  touching  your  hair?  •  •  • 
Well,  then,  I  will, — I  will.  ...  I  ask  the  dear  Christ  to  be  with 
you.  .  .  •  Perhaps  if  I  am  patient  .  .  .  And  there  is  all  eternity.  It 
will  be  a  sweet  pain  ...  to  wait  for  you.  .  .  .  And  I  am  not  very 
strone." 

IJadrovine  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
The  tide  was  going  out    The  shallow  pools  glowed  Uke  vast  opals  in 
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the  level  light  of  the  son.  TIm  west  was  brilliant  wiA  ariuiscMi  doocls 
in  the  shape  of  a  great  flamingo  flying  sonthward.  Lotta,  tired  of  her 
one-sided  oonveraation  with  her  wax  and  diina  fiimUy  under  the  nm- 
hrella,  had  taken  off  her  shoes  and  stodcings  and  was  wadii^  about 
among  the  pools.  She  was  qoite  fiur  ont^ — a  tiny  splash  of  indigo 
among  the  soft  and  vivid  hues  of  heaven  and  water. 

"Ah,  don't!  don't  r  pleaded  Ilva.  "You  break  my  heart  .  .  . 
And,  aft^  all,  •  •  .  is  it  not  a  sweet  thought?  •  .  .  We  shall  have  each 
otherthere.  •  .  •  I  willbesopadent^sobntve.  .  •  •  Ah,  Vladimir, .  •  . 
I  have  sadi  a  beaatifol  thooffh^  ...  oh,  a  thought  so  divine  that  mj 
flesh  seems  to  melt  away  and  leave  me  just  my  soul  to  remember  it  I 
It  is  this :  I  will  live  so  pure,  so  true,  so  good  a  life  on  earth,  diat 
when  I  come  to  you  in  heaven  I  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  yoo 
shall  hear  with  me  the  words  that  our  dear  Lord  will  say  to  tell  me  of 
the  joy  that  I  have  giyen  Him  and  the  love  that  He  has  always  poured 
upon  me  I" 

Nadrovine  remained  caring  at  her  in  unspeakable  awe  and  ad(»ii- 
tion.  The  whole  light  or  the  goigeous  sky  was  upon  them.  Her  pak 
hair  was  like  still  flame  abotit  her  face, — ^bke  a  halo.  He  felt  that  he 
must  kneel  to  her  as  in  worship.  And  there  was  a  beautiful,  happy 
smile  on  her  fiM». 

All  at  once  a  shrill  ott  rans  out,  brining  them  back  to  earth : 

^'  Cousine  I  •  •  •  cousme  I  i  am  sinking !  I  am  sinking  in  a  great 
holer 

Th^  flew  together.  The  child  was  already  up  to  her  knees  in  the 
quicksand.  WrapjMng  his  arms  around  her,  Nadrovine  drew  her  out. 
by  a  supreme  effort,  and  threw  her  from  him  as  far  as  he  could. 

^'  Run  I  run  I''  he  called  to  her.  **  Ilva,  run,  my  darling !  I  do 
not  know  how  fiir  this  slough  reaches.  It  has  me, — I  feel  it.  Bon 
for  help  r 

She  turned  from  Lotta,  whom  she  had  hastened  to  soothe,  and  saw 
that  his  heavy  weieht  had  caused  him  to  sink  nearly  to  his  waist  in 
this  short  time.  She  knew  that  help  was  impossible.  Her  mind  was 
made  up  in  an  instant. 

'^  Run !  run,  Lotta !"  she  said,  echoing  his  words.  ''  Run  for  hdp, 
and  do  not  look  back,  or  you  will  lose  time.'' 

The  child  started  off  like  a  hare.  With  a  swift  movement  Ilva 
sprang  into  the  quicksand  at  Nadrovine's  side.  She  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  her  lips  to  his.  Far  along  the  broad  brown  sands  the 
light  figure  of  the  child  scudded  with  the  speed  of  desperation.  The 
distant  tide  made  a  soft  moaning.  A  flock  of  sails  leaning  to  west- 
ward passed  into  a  shaft  of  rose-colored  light.  The  douds  floated  on 
serenely,— of  gauze,— of  soft  wool,— of  winners  of  crape  across  the 
heavens.  At  last  the  sky  was  a  placid  dome  of  topaz  above  the  quiet 
sea.  Over  shore  and  inland  a  beautiful  peace  brooded,  broken  only  bj 
the  calm  win^  of  a  nestward  dove,  the  one  living  thing  visible. 

The  Sun  had  been  a  Witness. 

THB  END. 
Oastlb  Hill,  Yiboikli,  llUi  of  January,  1S89. 
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THE  meihod  which  I  have  thus  fiu^  employed  in  these  biographical 
studies  of  American  authors,  and  which  consists  in  depending 
upon  my  present  recollections  rather  than  upon  anything  that  I  may 
have  printed  concerning  them  or  ma/  have  in  my  possession  in  the 
shape  of  manuscript  documents,  is  the  one  which  I  shall  employ  in 
writing  this  study  of  Bayard  Taylor.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
charm  in  retrospective  wnting  when  the  vision  is  clear  and  the  judg- 
ment mature  which  is  seldom  found  in  personal  reminiscences  that  are 
dictated  when  the  feelings  are  impassioned  and  the  pen  may  be  said  to 
be  dipped  in  heart's  blood*  Taylor  and  I  werg  comrades  for  thirty 
years,  and,  though  there  may  have  been  diibnesoes  between  us  during 
that  period,  we  remained  good  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death.  We 
were  of  the  same  age,  or  nearly  so,  were  animated  l>y  the  same  love  of 
letters  and  the  same  love  of  distinction.  I  Itove*  forgotten  where  I  first 
saw  his  name,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  Home  Jowrnal  and  attached 
to  an  early  poem  of  his  which  will  be  found  in  his  first  volume  of  verse, 
— ^^  Ximena.''  It  was  addressed,  as  he  told  me  afterwards,  to  his  first 
love,  Mary  Agnew.  I  made  his  acquaintance  through  the  paees  of 
the  Uvion  Magaamej  a  new  periodical  which  was  edited  by  Aus.  LJaro- 
line  M.  Kirkland,  who  spoKe  of  him  in  glowing  terms,  and  who,  on 
her  departure  for  Europe  a  few  months  later,  left;  the  magazine  under 
his  editorial  management.  '^  Call  upon  him,''  she  said,  ^^  after  I  am 
gone,  and  introduce  yourself  to  him.    You  will  like  him.'' 

I  hesitated  about  doing  this ;  but,  as  certain  manuscripts  of  mine 
had  been  handed  over  to  him  after  her  departure,  and  as  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  their  &te,  I  plucked  up  courage,  and  paid  my  first  visit  to  him. 
It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1848.  I  round  him  in  the  editorial 
room  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  minor  editors.  This  room  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  great  metropolitan  journals  ox  to-day.  One  was  not 
carried  up  to  it  by  an  elevator,  nor  on  reaching  its  entrance  debarred 
until  he  should  write  his  name  and  state  his  business  on  the  slip  of 
paper  which  is  now  insolently  fiunished  him  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  he  groped  his  way  as  well  as  he  could  up  several  flights  of 
dirty,  rickety  stairs  until  he  reached  the  composing-room,  where  the 
editors  of  this  powerful  sheet  were  penned  together  like  cattle.  I 
found  Taylor  in  one  of  these  little  pens,  stated  who  I  was,  and  listened 
to  what  he  had  to  say  to  me.  I  see  him  now,  as  I  saw  him  then,  tall, 
lithe,  muscular,  with  a  handsome  &ce,  an  aquiline  nose,  kind,  affection- 
ate eyes,  and  a  head  that  I  envied  on  account  of  its  dark  ringlets.  We 
became  friends  at  once.  I  was  invited  to  call  upon  him  whenever  I  was 
down  town,  and  was  pressed  to  spend  the  coming  Saturday  evening  with 
him  at  his  lodgings  in  Murray  Street.  It  was  a  queer  place  in  which 
to  find  a  poet  Seated  at  a  small  desk  opposite  to  nim  was  the  gentle- 
man who  was  by  courtesy  called  the  marine  editor,  and  who  generally 
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proved  his  fitness  for  th&  post  he  oooupied  by  being  half-seas-over.  Be- 
side this  bibulous  chronicler  of  aquatic  happenings  sat  anoth^  dioice 
spirit,  who  had  recently  added  a  new  feature  to  the  Tribwu  by  creating 
a  City  department,  wluch  was  a  credit  to  his  intelligenoe  ana  a  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  paper.  A  good  creature  with^,  he  had  but  two 
fisdlmgs:  he  wrote  verse,  and  was  not  averse  from  his  cups.  What 
Tayli^s  duties  were,  I  never  precisely  understood,  nor  do  1  think  he 
quite  understood  them  himsel£  He  wrote  short  book-notices  and  long 
editorials,  mostly,  I  imagine,  on  European  politics,  with  which  he  must 
have  become  fitmiliar  in  the  story  of  his  wanderings  which  had  lately 
made  his  ^'  Views  Afoof '  the  most  popular  book  of  the  time.  He  was 
required,  no  doubt,  to  act  as  dramatic  and  musical  critic  on  an  emer- 
gency ;  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Annual  Exhibitions  of  paintings  at 
the  r^ational  Academy ;  to  supervise  the  necrology  of  the  year,  with 
other  delightful  labors  on  cognate  journalistic  themes. 

The  comer-stone  of  his  reputation  at  this  time  was  his  ^' Views 
Afoot,"  which  passed  through  several  editions,  and  introduced  his  name 
into  circles  which  would  not  otherwise  have  heard  of  him.  It  was  a 
fiivorite  one  in  rustic  neighborhoods,  the  younger  members  of  which 
were  afiected  with  an  ambition  for  travel,  which  was  discountenanced  by 
their  elders  unless  it  could  be  aooompli^ed  by  the  minimum  disburse- 
ment of  moneys.  He  was  held  up  as  an  example  of  oiterprise  and 
prudence, — a  sort  of  second  Franklin,  in  short  The  success  of  his 
l)Ook  was  undoubted,  and  was  merited  at  the  time,  though  it  would 
attract  but  littie  attention  now.  If  he  had  known  more  tlian  he  did, 
it  would  have  been  less  interesting :  he  was  lucky  in  not  being  too  far 
ahead  of  his  readers.  He  told  them  in  a  pleasant  way  of  common 
things  which  were  novelties  to  them.  He  was  not  accepted  as  a 
traveller  among  those  who  had  travelled  themselves,  and  whose  aims 
had  been  other  and  higher  than  his  own ;  he  overlooked  much  that  was 
important,  and  beheld  too  much  that  was  merely  triviaL  One  thing, 
however,  was  certain,  and  that  was,  that  if  not  a  traveller  in  a  laive 
sense,  he  was  assuredly  a  poet  This  £sict  was  admitted  after  the  pub- 
lication of  his  second  volume,  ^^  Rhymes  of  Travel,'^  which  contamed 
many  charming  descriptions  of  places  visited  by  him,  and  of  the  emo- 
tions which  they  awakened.  I  remember  some  agreeable  lines  addressed 
to  a  Bavarian  girl,  a  short  but  spirited  ballad  on  Steyermark,  and  some 
stanzas  addres^  to  Mary  Agnew,  whom  he  had  poetized  into  Lilian. 
His  poetical  claims  were  not  readily  allowed  by  his  poetical  contem- 
poraries in  New  York,  one  of  whom  was  the  editor  of  an  elder,  a 
cheaper  and  less  influential  paper  than  the  Tribune^  and  who  was  a  poet 
himself  in  a  certain  didactic  way.  Whether  Taylor  himself  was  aware 
of  the  disesteem  by  this  gentieman  is  doubtful.  It  was  frequentiy  made 
known  to  me,  however,  and  I  battied  stoutiy  for  him  and  the  general 
excellence  of  his  verse.  Bejected  by  amateurs,  who  are  generous  only 
to  themselves,  he  was  accepted  at  his  full  value  amons  authors  of  rqput^ 
men  like  N.  P.  Willis,  who  was  always  sounding^  his  praises,  and  Focl 
who  pointed  out  the  finer  qualities  of  his  poetry  in  his  '^  Literati,"  ana 
ladies  like  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Miss  Lynch,  Airs.  Osgood,  and  others  of 
the  singing  sisterhood.    Mis.  Kirkland,  as  I  have  observed,  placed  her 
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magasine  in  his  hands  when  she  went  to  Europe^  and  his  name  figured 
on  the  cover  of  QrahavCB  Magazine  as  one  ot  its  editors.  But  I  am 
forgetting  my  Saturday  nights  with  Taylor.  He  had  two  rooms  in  an 
npper  story  of  a  boarding-house  in  Murray  Street,  to  which  I  used  to 
repair  early  in  the  evenings  of  Saturday.  The  first  of  these  rooms, 
wnich  he  (kHed  his  study,  contained  a  small  table  upon  which  he  wrote, 
three  or  four  chairs,  a  few  favorite  books,  and  an  engraving  or  two  on 
the  walls.  Books  in  the  large  sense  he  never  possessed.  Of  course  he 
had  some  volumes  of  travel,  and  several  of  the  recent  or  livine  Ameri- 
can and  English  poets.  He  had  read  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  ^^^imena'^ 
testified,  Scott,  something  of  Byron,  but  more  of  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth. His  admiraticm  for  Shelley,  for  whose  genius  he  had  a  pro- 
found sympathy,  was  mostly  confined  to  his  lyrics,  which  he  knew  by 
heart  He  also  admired  some  of  the  minor  pieced  of  Wordsworth, 
particularly  the  lyric, — 

O  nightingale,  thoa  sorely  art 

A  creature  of  a  fiery  heart; 

Those  notes  of  thine,  they  pierce  and  pierce 

Tumultuous  harmony  ana  nerce ; 

Thou  sing'st  as  if  the  god  of  wine 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  valentine  I 

The  fiiendship  between  Taylor  and  myself  at  this  time  reminded 
me  of  the  compamonshio  of  Hunt  and  Shellev,  of  that  of  Keats,  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds,  ana  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  friendly  rivalrv  between  Goethe  and  Schiller.  He  regarded 
Shelley  as  his  poetical  father,  while  I  was  proud  of  my  supped  re- 
lationship to  Keats.  If  a  third  person  had  been  present  at  these  weekly 
meetines  of  ours,  he  would  probably  have  set  us  down  as  a  precious 
pair  of  fools,  we  were  so  dreadfully  in  earnest  Like  all  young  poets, 
we  took  ourselves  seriously ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  did  so,  since  it 
supported  us  in  the  uncongenial  lines  which  fell  to  our  lot,  and  enriched 
our  minds  with  other  aspirations  than  were  common  to  the  money- 
getters  about  us.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  respected  the  art  of  poetry 
as  Taylor  did,  and  who  was  so  determined  to  excel  therein.  Productive 
always,  he  was  prolific  at  this  time,  and  whenever  we  met  he  had  two 
or  three  new  poems  to  read.  He  read  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
contagious,  and  sometimes  misleading.  I  never  look  over  his  early 
poetry  without  recallmg  the  time  and  place  where  I  first  heard  it.  He 
shared  in  my  admiration  for  Keats,  and  once  or  twice  followed  me  into 
the  domain  of  Greek  l^end  and  mytholc^,  as  in  *^  Hylas.''  But  he 
was  not  a  Greek.  Of  l£e  earth,  earthy,  his  nature  was  phjrsical  rather 
than  sensuous.  His  success  in  the  path  of  Shakespearian  verse  drew 
me  after  hinu  So  when  we  were  fresh  from  reading  '^  The  Tempest,'^ 
and  he  celebrated  the  imprisonment  of  **  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine,'^  I 
must  needs  try  my  hand  in  delineating  the  barbaric  freedom  of  Caliban. 
I  was  inspired  by  my  admiration  for  Taylor,  which  impelled  me  to 
write  what  I  conceived  to  be  an  Arcadian  idyl,  in  which  we  Doth  figured, 
but  of  which  he  was  the  hero. 

A  short  passage  from  this  immature  production,  in  whidi  I  con* 
trasted  my  talent  with  his  genius,  will  indicate  my  feeling : 
Vol.  XLIII.— 87 
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His  ton^  we  fiill  of  doUmmm  mud  power, 
Magnificent  as  when  the  Ocean  chanto 
White-haired  in  echoing  cayerna ;  mine  are  low 
Aa  spring's  first  airs,  and  delicate  as  buda. 
He  loTSB  the  rugged  moontaiDa,  stem  and  wild. 
Lifting  their  sammite  in  the  Uank  ai  dawn 
CreetM  with  somng  pines,  the  wild,  waste  sou 
That  urge  their  heavy  waves  on  rocky  crags, 
And  the  nnineasared  vastness  of  the  sky. 
With  all  its  stars,  intense,  and  white,  and  ookL 
Bat  I  am  soft  and  sentle  as  a  finwn 
That  licks  the  hand  that  feeds  it ;  or  the  dove 
That  nestles  in  the  breast  of  C^erea. 
My  heart  is  full  of  sweetness  like  a  rose, 
And  delicate  melodies  like  vernal  bees 
Ham  to  Uiemselvea  within  its  folded  leavea. 
I  woold  be  Pleasare's  poet  till  I  died. 
And  die  at  last  upon  her  burning  heart 
Bat  he,  selected  tor  his  majesty, 
To  Wisdom  tarns,  and  wonhips  her  afiff. 
Awed  by  her  calm,  larp  eyes,  and  spadoas  brow. 
And  yet  in  sooth,  his  heart  is  soft  enoa^ 
With  all  its  strength,  enthroned  in  IbveTlness 
Like  Etna  looming  m>m  its  base  of  flowers, 
And  he  will  wed  his  love  ere  Sammer  dies, 
While  I  mast  live  a  pensive  bachelor, 
A  state  I  am  not  fond  o^— no,  by  Jove. 
But  never  mind  it,  I  will  still  sing  on 
And  be  the  ablest  nightin^e  I  can. 
And  he  mav  be  the  mg^e  if  he  will. 
I  cannot  follow  him,  I  Jcnow  right  well^ 
None  half  so  well;  bat  I  will  watch  his  flighty 
And  love  him  though  he  leave  me  for  the  stars. 

The  predominant  trait  of  Taylor's  mind  was  a  certain  love  of  Nature 
in  her  lai^er  forms :  it  was  not  so  much  the  love  of  a  natoralist  as  the 
love  of  tli^  painter;  his  poetry  was  always  picturesque.  This  quality, 
which  is  felty  rather  than  perceived,  is  oonspicuoos  in  the  ^^  Metempsy- 
chosis of  the  Pine/' — whush  he  never  surpassed.  « 

It  is  related  of  a  fiunous  writer  of  stories  who  once  upon  a  time 
visited  a  more  famous  philosopher,  that  after  a  sparing  New  Eueland 
supper  he  was  invited  by  his  host  to  his  study.  ''  Now,  my  boy,  said 
the  sage,  gravely,  ^^  we  will  have  a  symposium.''  And,  proceeding  to 
his  cupboard,  he  brought  out  the  remains  of  a  botde  of  cooking-sheny, 
which  contained  about  two  suudl  glasses  of  discolored  fluid.  These  they 
sipped  together,  as  the  hours  went  by.  The  symposia  which  Taylor 
ana  I  shfured  t<^^er  were  more  abstemious  than  the  celelMrated  one  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Our  only  stimulants  were  cigars,  whidi 
Taylor  taught  me  how  to  smoke,  and  once  in  a  long  while  an  innoc^t 
supper  of  oysters.  We  smoked  and  smoked,  and  talked  and  talked, 
and  dreamed  of  what  we  would  do  when  we  were  older  and  richer. — 
and,  we  might  have  added,  wiser;  though  I  cannot  remembar  that 
we  ever  did  so.  My  intimacy  with  Taylor  brought  me  in  contact  with 
other  authors,  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists,  and  was  a  passport  into 
literary  households.  It  was  in  his  rooms  that  I  first  met  JBucbanan 
Bead,  George  Boker,  Richard  Kimball,  and  Dr.  Griswold,  who  eiyoyed 
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a  doabifhl  distiiiction  as  the  chief  herdsman  of  oar  Parnassian  fold.  It 
was  the  &8hion  to  abuse  Oriswold  while  he  was  livings — ^a  &shion  set  by 
would-be  poets  whom  he  omitted  from  his  anthologies,  and  still  preserved 
by  their  descendants.  I  knew  him  as  well  as  a  younger  man  could  know 
his  elder  or  apoet  his  critic^  and  always  found  him  kindly,  courteous,  and 
ff^ierous.  His  critical  sins  were  not  those  of  omission,  but  commission : 
he  was  too  lenient.  He  had  chambers  somewhere  in  Broadway,  where 
Taylor  and  I  used  to  meet  him  on  winter  evenings,  and  where  we 
smoked  while  he  brewed  a  punch,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  which  was 
arrack,  of  which  we  partook  sparingly.  It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of 
a  similar  beverage  to  which  the  chaplain  in  ^^  Jonathan  Wild''  was 
addicted,  because  it  was  nowhere  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures.  The  good 
doctor  was  a  rigid  Calvinist  and  a  ^reat  admirer  of  the  writings  of 
Jonathan  Edwards ;  but  theology  and  criticism  and  poetry  were  soon 
banished  for  travel,  for  about  this  time  the  wave  of  emigration  swept 
westward  to  California,  where  gold  had  lately  been  discovered,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  impecunious.  Taylor  was  despatched  thither  by 
the  Tribvfne  in  order  that  its  readers  might  receive  authentic  information 
respecting  its  auriferous  deposits,  the  best  means  of  obtaining  them, 
and  other  adventurous  incidents  from  his  practised  pen.  The  result  of 
this  second  journey  of  his  was  a  series  of  lively  letters  which  appeared 
in  its  columns  and  was  soon  afterwards  collected  in  a  couple  of  volumes 
entitled  "  El  Dorado.''  A  richer  result,  however,  was  found  in  the  poems 
which  it  inspired,  and  of  which  the  best  were  cast  in  the  form  of  ballads. 
A  reader  of  Whittier  from  boyhood,  he  reflected  the  spirited  manner  of 
this  manly  writer  in  this  new  po^ic  departure  of  his,  to  which  he  added 
his  vivid  recollections  of  the  Spanish  ballads  of  Lockhart.  I  foreet 
where  his  California  ballads  appeared,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  idea 
that  they  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the  LUerary  Worlds  where 
they  were  allied  to  be  translations  from  modem  Spanish  originals. 
They  were  eagerly  read  and  greatly  admired,  as  they  deserved  to  be,  for 
they  were  full  oi  force  and  fire  and  were  diaracterized  by  rapidity  of 
movement.  Phoebe  Cary,  I  remember,  parodied  one  of  their  number, 
"  Manuela,"  in  her  "  Martha  Hopkins,"  greatly  to  the  delight  of  Taylor, 
who  enjoyed  a  joke  at  his  own  expense. 

Like  Bayara,  Miss  Phoebe,  with  her  sister  Alice,  was  impressed  by 
Whittier,  the  fiery  character  of  whose  verse  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  peaceful  tenets  of  his  belief.  The  greatest  poet  that  the  Friends 
have  yet  produced,  he  wrote  from  the  fulness  or  his  feelings,  and  was 
more  useful  in  inspiring  than  in  directing  his  followers ;  in  other  wordfiL 
be  is  more  distinguished  for  nature  than  for  art  If  he  had  possessea 
a  surer  sense  of  form,  and  the  determination  to  write  compactly,  he 
might  have  walked  abreast  with  our  master-poet  Bryant.  The  best  of 
his  early  productions  were  cast  in  the  form  oi  ballads,  a  poetic  mode  of 
expression  which  is  practically  extinct,  though  it  manages  to  survive  in 
modem  verse  by  virtue  of  its  literary  qualities.  We  have  the  balladist 
Whittier  at  his  strongest  in  "  Cassandra  South  wick,"  "  The  New  Wife 
and  the  Old,"  and,  years  later,  in  ^^  Songs  of  Labor,''  which  are  still  un- 
surpasBed  in  our  letters.  Beside  these  I  should  place,  among  Taylor's 
California  ballads,  "The  Fight  of  Paso  del  Mar,"  "El  Cknelo/'  and 
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*^  The  Bison-Track/'  of  which  the  movement  is  as  spirited  as  the  sar- 
roundings  are  picturesqne.  Here  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  said 
nothin^y  thus  far,  oonoeming  the  personal  life  of  Taylor.  I  have 
avoided  doing  this,  partly  beceiuse  I  knew  bat  little  about  it  at  this 
time,  and  paray  because  it  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the 
"  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor/' — a  kbor  of  love,  whidi  was 
undertaken  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Horace  £.  Scudder  and  Mrs.  Marie 
Taylor,  his  widow. 

I  knew,  of  course,  the  story  of  his  early  love,  his  oigag^nent^  his 
marriage,  and  the  death  of  his  young  wife.  Several  letters  passed  be- 
tween us  during  her  illness,  and  very  mournful  reading  they  are  to-day. 
The  shadow  of  her  deatii  fell  darkly  upon  him,  and  in  his  first  wild 
burst  of  grief  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  As  it  is  not  so 
well  known  as  it  should  be,  the  opening  stanza  may  possibly  recall  it 
to  the  memory  of  his  readers : 


Moan, 
And 


0.  ye  wild  windB,  around  the  jpane, 
dlU,  thou  drear  December  nun. 


Fill  with  your  ^^ustB  the  sullen  day. 
Tear  the  last  chnging  leayes  away  I 
Reckless  as  yonder  naked  tree. 
No  blast  of  yours  can  trouble  me. 

But  we  cannot  always  be  sorrowAil,  even  over  our  dead :  the  burden 
of  life  remains  with  us,  and  we  must  take  it  up  again,  and  go  on  to  the 
end.  The  memory  of  this  young  woman  cast  its  shadow  over  his 
poetry,  but  as  time  went  on  the  shadow  lightened,  and  rested  like  a 
pensive  gloom  in  such  poems  as  ^^  The  Phantom''  ('^  Again  I  sit  within 
the  mansion'')  and  '^  The  Mystery,"  which  contains  the  most  pathetic 
lines  that  he  ever  wrote : 

I  keep  fbr  thee  the  living  love  of  old, 

And  seek  thy  place  in  Nature,  as  a  child 
Whose  hand  is  parted  from  his  playmate's  hold 

Wanders  and  cries  along  a  lonesome  wild. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  retrace  the  interiacing  paths  of  my  recol- 
lections of  Taylor  in  chronological  sequence,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I 
should  do  so,  since  I  am  not  writing  nis  biography.  His  reputation 
steadily  increased,  and  with  it  the  disesteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
some  of  his  journalistic  contemporaries,  who  were  envious  of  his  popu- 
larity. This  &ct  was  made  evident  in  the  summ^  of  1850,  when  he 
was  unfortunate  enoueh  to  win  a  prize  which  Bamum  had  offered  on 
the  occasion  of  Jenny  Lind's  visit  to  the  United  States.  It  was  thought 
desirable  by  the  lady,  or  her  manager,  that  she  should  gre^  the  great 
country  to  which  she  had  come  with  an  original  song.  A  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  this  undesirable  production,  and  our 
poets — "  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  little  dogs  and  all'* — struggled 
to  obtain  it  Like  the  crowd  of  rhymesters  who  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne  were  so  distasteful  to  Pope,  they  raved,  recited,  and  maddaied 
round  the  land.  Among  the  competitors  were  Taylor  and  myself,  not 
that  we  cared  for  the  doubtfid  honor  which  the  production  of  a  suocees- 
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fbl  8(»ig  for  Jenny  Lind  would  oonfer  upon  us,  but  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  add  to  our  finanoes,  which  were  not  flourishing.  It  is  true  that 
Taylor  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  weekly  salary  for  his  multifarious  labors 
on  the  Tribuntj  but  it  was  a  small  one,  partly  for  the  reason  that  journal- 
ism was  ill  paid  for  at  the  time,  but  more  because  the  great  Mr.  Greeley 
believed  in  paying  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  he  himself  was 
contented  with  a  pittance,  which  was  well  enough  as  &r  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, but  hard  upon  his  associates,  whose  necessities  were  more  ex- 
cessive than  his  own.  They  were  not  fond  of  his  Graham  di^,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  were  not  averse  from  the  use  of  cigars  and  an 
occasional  glass  of  wine.  Among  the  necessities  of  Taylor  at  this 
period  was  a  sense  of  the  obligation  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  fidlure 
of  a  country  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  weighed  upon  his 
sensitive  spirit.  It  is  true  that  he  must  have  been  paid  something  for 
the  use  of  his  name  as  one  of  the  editors  of  Oraham^s  Mo/gaaiMy  and 
that  his  poems  had  a  marketable  value.  What  this  value  was,  I  re- 
member only  too  well,  for  it  was  minimum,  as  compared  with  the  prices 
of  to-day,  was  not  paid  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  poem,  was  delayed  as 
long  as  possible  after  its  appearance  in  print,  and  was  altog^her  dubi- 
ous until  it  came  to  hand.  My  eains,  which  were  infrequent,  must  have 
been  considerably  less  than  Tajrlor's,  who  was  much  better  known  than 
I, — and,  I  hope,  more  prudent  It  lived  among  his  recollections  that 
I  once'  presented  myself  to  his  astonished  gaze  in  his  little  study  and 
surprised  him  with  the  startling  intelligence  that  I  had  a  shekel,  and 
that  we  would  straightway  proceed  to  an  oyster-house  and  have  a  sym- 
posium. The  anecdote  was  mythical,  but  it  amused  Taylor  in  after-life, 
and  passed  current  between  us  without  protest  firom  myself  Well,  as  I 
b^B;an  to  say,  all  our  bards  and  bardlines  were  at  work  on  the  Swedish 
Nightingale's  '^Greeting  to  America.''  The  day  when  the  decision 
was  to  TO  rendered  drew  near,  and  they  were  in  a  fever  of  expectation. 
I  felt  none,  for  I  knew  that  my  verses  would  not  be  acceptable.  Nor 
were  they.  I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  summer  afternoon,  when 
Taylor  came  up-town  to  visit  me,  and  told  me  that  the  prize  he  believed 
was  to  be  assigned  to  him.  He  was  glad  and  sorry, — glad  because  he 
needed  the  money,  but  sorry  because  he  foresaw  the  obloquy  which 
would  be  showered  upon  him.  ^'  It  will  be  declared  a  piece  of  &vor- 
itism,"  he  said,  ^'  for  rutnam,  my  publisher,  is  one  of  the  committee, 
and  Ripley,  our  book-critic,  another.  I  shall  be  abused  by  everybody." 
"  If  you  think  so.  Bayard,"  I  remarked,  "  withdraw  your  name  from 
the  song,  and  put  mine  to  it,  and  you  will  have  the  money,  and  I  will 
have  the  abuse,  which  will  amuse  both  of  us."  He  smiled  in  his 
cheery  way,  and  left  me,  but  he  did  not  take  my  counsel,  for  the  next 
day  he  was  announced  as  the  winner  of  the  prize,  and  the  tempest  in 
the  teapot  b^n.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  Bamum  had 
allured  into  poetry  with  his  glittering  ofier  was  sure  that  his,  hers, 
and  its  glorious  lines  were  superior  to  Taylor's  turgid  stuff  1  They 
rushed  into  the  editorial  rooms  of  city  and  country  newspapers,  and 
made  their  complaints  in  print,  also  printing  their  efiusions.  It  was 
fun  to  the  editors,  and  ftmny,  until  it  became  tiresome,  to  their  readers. 
If  my  memory  is  not  at  £siult^  some  clev'er  bookseller  collected  these 
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rejected  addrooDOSy  which  amoonted  to  handreds,  and  no  doubt  fband 
parchasere  of  his  voltune  among  the  disappointed  poeia  and  tfaeir 
87mpathij9er8.  Taylor  told  me  afWwards  that  the  chmce  rested  between 
mm  and  Mr.  Epes  Sargent,  of  Bostoi,  and  that  the  committee,  not 
being  able  to  decide  bdiv^  the  two  poets,  left  the  dioice  to  Miss  Lfind, 
who  selected  Taylor's  song,  as  the  shorter  of  the  two,  and  as  embod jii^ 
her  feeling.  The  storm  finally  subsided,  its  retreating  waves  carrTing 
Taylor's  verses  and  mine  to  the  Western  newspapers,  in  idii<A  tb^ 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  He  did  not  care  to  preserve  his,  and  I  have 
forgotten  mine. 

His  popularity  as  a  traveller  was  greater  than  his  popolarity  as  a 
poet, — a  circumstance  which  disappointed  him  and  stimaliSbed  him  into 
writing  more  poetry.    Of  the  value  of  his  contributions  to  the  litexa- 
tnre  of  travel,  I  am  no  judge.     I  read  his  books  as  they  appeared,  and 
was  interested  in  them  on  his  account,  but  they  have  left  no  d^nite 
impression  on  my  mind.     It  was  as  a  poet  I  most  admired  him,  and  it 
is  as  a  poet,  I  think,  that  he  will  be  chi^y  remembered.    The  first  of 
the  series  of  journeys  upon  which  he  entered,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  took  shape  in  a  volume  in  which  he  commemo- 
rated some  of  the  places  which  he  touched,  the  people  whom  he  en* 
countered  in  his  wanderings,  and  his  poetic  picturesque  impressions  of 
both.     I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  poems  of  "  The  Orient,'*  whidi  were 
superior  to  all  he  had  before  written, — ^more  mature  in  thought,  and 
noWer  in  diction.     I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  he  came  to  me  on 
his  return  from  his  two  or  three  years'  wanderings  and  showed  me  ihe 
blank-book  in  which  he  had  copied  his  late  rhymes  of  travel.     It  was 
a  revelation  to  me,  and,  if  it  could  have  been  produced  at  a  more  op- 
portune time,  it  ought  to  have  been  as  great  a  revelation  to  the  lovers 
of  poetry  as  the  first  and  second  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold."    It  was 
steeped  in  the  light  and  color  of  the  East,  was  redolent  of  its  odors, 
and  to  me  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets,  where  no  crude  sur- 
feit reigned.     It  was  what "  Lalla  Rookh"  was  not^ — true  to  the  Ori«it 
which  it  depicted.     It  was  not  drawn  from  books,  but  from  what  he 
saw  and  felt,  and  if  he  had  before  considered  himself  a  diiki  of  Shelley 
he  might  now  consider  himself  a  follower  of  the  Prophet     These 
Eastern  poems  of  his  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  of  his  later 
work,  they  are  so  vivid  in  conception,  so  musical  in  movement,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  so  magnificent     I  especially  remember 
the  "Bedouin  Song,"  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Shelley^s 
"Lines  to  an  Indian  Air,"  which   it  somewhat  recalls,  "Amran's 
Wooing,"  "The  Birth  of  the  Prophet,"  "Hassan  to  his  Mare,"  and 
"  Tyre/'  which  refuses  to  be  forgotten : 

The  wild  and  windy  morning  is  lit  with  lurid  fire ; 

The  thunderine  surf  of  ocean  beats  on  the  rocks  of  Tyre, — 

Beats  on  the  fiulen  columns,  and  round  the  headland  roars, 

And  hurls  its  foamy  volume  along  the  hollow  shores. 

And  calls  with  hungry  clamor,  tmit  speaks  its  lon^  desire. 

''  Where  are  the  ships  of  Tarsidsh,  the  mighty  ships  of  Ijre?" 

One  charm  which  this  volume  possessed,  and  which  is  not  common  in 
modem  collections  of  verse,  was  the  "  Epistle  from  Motmt  Tmolos" 
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with  which  it  opened,  md  which  was  addreesed  to  myselfi    It  was  a 
beautiful  complimenty  of  which  any  one  might  have  been  proud. 

^'  Bach  were  the  notes  oar  once*  loved  poet  sung/'  But  during  this 
period,  and  while  these  glorious  Ijrrics  were  shaping  themselves  in  the 
creative  imagination  of  Taylor,  the  present  senbe  had  jiersuaded  the 
young  gentlewoman  to  share,  aiid  possibly  add  to,  his  misfortunes,  and 
she,  after  a  little  reflection,  had  concluded  to  do  so.  It  was  to  Benedict 
and  his  Beatrice  that  Taylor  made  his  first  visit  with  the  manuscript 
volume  of  his  poems  of  me  Orient  He  had  changed  his  lodgings  to 
what  is  now  West  Washington  Square,  and  the  young  couple  had 
moved  up^town  and  were  within  an  easy  walking^aiatance  froan  him. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  their  rooms,  as  th^  were  to  his.  Since 
his  departure  f(nr  Europe  and  return  to  America  they  had  made  the 
aequaintance  of  a  young  Irish  person  named  Fite- James  (ySrien,  whom 
th^  greatly  liked,  and  who  profeceed  to  like  them  in  return.  Taylor 
was  taken  with  (yBrien,  who  was  companionable,  literary,  a  lover  and 
writer  of  verse.  The  poet-traveller  met  CBrien  at  the  house  of  Bene- 
dict and  Beatrice,  ana  the  quartette,  taking  life  less  seriously  than 
perhaps  was  less  commcMi  than  now,  engaged  in  a  personal  contest  of 
their  respective  wits.  Two  of  the  numb^  were  clever,  O'Brien  perhaps 
the  most  so,  who,  in  the  triangular  or  quadrai^lar  duel  which  usually 
occurred  whenever  they  met,  contrived  to  come  off  vidbor.  The  ol^ect 
of  this  duel  was  to  test  the  ability  of  the  different  marksmen  to  hit  the 
target  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Each  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the 
title  of  a  possible  poem,  and  those  titles  were  placed  togetner  in  a 
lecqytade  on  the  table,  and  one  was  drawn  forth  at  random.  When  it 
was  read,  it  was  at  once  seized  upon  and  turned  into  verse,  which  was 
serious  or  comic,  acoordine  to  its  suggestion  or  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
O'Brien  generally  finished  the  task  nrst,  and  very  dever  and  dramatic 
were  his  sudden  renderings  of  the  same.  Taylor,  who  was  nearly  as 
speedy,  came  next,  and  often  with  a  delightful  lyric.  I  And  several 
trifles  of  his  amone  his  writings :  one  is  ^^  A  Fantasjr"  ^^^  O  Maideo 
of  the  Forest"),  and  another  wnioh  I  do  not  find  therem,  though  I 
possess  a  manuscript  copy  somewhere,  was  upon  a  Helmet, — whi<£  the 
three  of  us  placed  upon  our  brows  during  that  hilarious  night.  Hilari* 
ous,  yes :  we  were  voung,  we  were  happy,  and  we  worshipped  Poetry. 
I  never  think  of  those  glorious  days  and  nights  without  reeallinff  to 
mind  Cowley's  incomparable  poem  '^On  the  Death  of  Mr.  William 
Harvey :" 

Ye  Fields  of  Ombridge^  our  dear  Oambridge^  say, 
Have  ye  not  seen  us  walking  ev'iy  Day? 
Was  there  a  7^  about  which  did  not  know 

The  Love  betwixt  us  two? 
Henceforth,  ye  gentle  IVeet,  forever  fade ; 

Or  your  sad  Branches  thicker  join, 

And  into  darksome  Shades  comhine. 
Dark  as  the  Qrave  wherein  my  IHenaiB  laid. 

To  him  my  Mtue  made  haste  with  eVry  strain 
Whilst  it  was  new.  and  Warm  yet  from  the  Bram, 
He  loved  my  worthless  Bhimes,  and  like  a  JPHend 
Would  find  out  something  to  commend. 
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Bmkotnoiw,my  Ihm;  tiioaoiiirtBotiiiedflUi^; 

Be  this  my  Utest  Tene 

With  which  I  now  adorn  hit  heane. 
And  thiB  my  Orirf  without  thy  He^  shall  write. 

In  reading  penond  pitpefs  like  tfaisy  I  am  often  surprised  at  a  waai 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  their  writers,  who  seem  to  have  inherited 
the  denciency  of  the  needy  knife-grinder,  in  that  thqr  have  no  story  to 
tell.  Abounding  with  reoollectionSy  they  seldom  reo&ll  what  we  most 
wish  to  know ;  they  disappoint  us  with  the  poverty  of  thdr  memoiy, 
which  chiefly  runs  to  unimportant  details.  We  have  produoed  biogra- 
phers by  the  thousand,  but  only  one  BoswelL  The  story  of  my  life 
with  Taylor  is  very  interesting  to  me,  and  might  be  made  so  to  my 
readers,  if  I  could  only  divine  what  passages  thereof  they  would  wish 
me  to  recall.  That  we  were  friends  1  have  shown,  as  wdl  as  the  influ- 
ence which  he  exerted  over  my  poetic  studies :  it  was  through  him  that 
I  met  Washington  Irving  and  Thackeray,  and  mi^ht  have  met  other 
eminent  auth(H9,  but  for  a  certain  wayward  indifference  which  was 
native  to  me,  and  which  I  have  never  c^ised  to  lament.  It  was  about 
this  time,  or  later  perhaps,  that  Taylor  went  abroad  again,  and  we  wexe 
parted  for  two  or  three  years.  When  he  returned,  it  was  with  a 
German  wife  and  a  (xerroan-American  daughter  clothed  after  the 
manner  of  babies  in  the  Fatherland.  Beatrice  and  Benedict  were  glad 
to  have  their  old  friend  back,  and  in  the  same  house,  ev^i  with  his  and 
their  impedimenia.  It  was  early  in  the  winter,  not  &r  fri(Mn  Christmas, 
which  we  celebrated  together,  and  our  childrra  saw  thdr  first  Christmas- 
tree,  with  its  glittering  candles ;  there  were  bon-bons  for  the  young 
folk,  and  for  the  elders  a  bowl  of  seductive  beveraee  the  recipe  of 
which  Taylor  had  procured  abroad,  and  which,  from  me  dar^  it  con- 
tained, was  christened  '^cardinal  punch.''  It  cheered  but  did  not 
inebriate,  and  if  we  giggled  and  made  giggle,  as  the  hours  wore  on,  it 
was  because  we  were  still  young  and  had  earned  the  right  to  be  ha{^y. 
In  the  following  spring  the  Taylors  and  we  set  up  our  household  goos 
in  New  York.  He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  a 
lecturer,  a  field  of  labor  which  was  always  distasteftil  to  him,  thouj^  it 
abounded  with  curious  incidents  and  was  productive  of  mudi  m<»i^. 
Our  circle  of  acquaintance  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  our  rooms  were 
often  crowded  at  night  with  major  and  minor  celebrities, — ^young  poets 
and  older  painters,  philosophers  whoi  were  too  immature  to  be  oonsiaered 
either  young  or  old,  editors  and  iournalists,  and  other  pilgrims  to  what 
Taylor  facetiously  called  the  "  Snrine  of  Genius."  Here  1  was  t^nera- 
rious  enough  to  undertake  a  popular  life  of  his  friend  Humboldt.  I 
succeeded  after  a  fashion,  and,  helped  by  an  introduction  which  he  con- 
tributed, the  venture  was  successful.  Here  also,  but  a  year  later,  I 
made  a  collection  of  amatory  verse  from  the  best  English  and  American 
poets,  and  by  dint  of  its  illustrations  this  too  was  successful,  or  would 
have  been,  but  for  the  impending  shadow  of  our  great  Civil  War, 
which  was  mustering  its  forces  in  every  direction.  Republican  to  his 
heart's  core.  Bayard  could  not  understand  how  and  why  I  happened  to 
be  a  Democrat.  That  I  was  honest,  and  not  captious,  in  my  political 
opinions,  he  probably  believed,  and,  as  I  never  allow  myself  to  dispute 
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about  snob  trifles  as  popalar  leaden  and  nnpopalar  generals^  we  got 
on  very  well  together.  We  wrote  war-poems,  whidi  were  sufficiently 
vehement^  and  whidi  I  do  not  care  to  remember  now :  they  are  best 
forgotten.  The  evil  days  through  which  we  passed  cost  me  some  bitter 
w<ms,  and  cost  Taylor  the  loss  of  his  youngest  brother,  who  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  raiment  at  Gettysboig. 

The  discursive  manner  of  a  paper  like  this  possesses  an  advantage 
which  does  not  inhere  in  the  coarse  of  regular  narration,  since  it  enables 
one  to  retrace  his  steps  at  will.  I  avail  myself  of  this  advantage  now, 
since  it  opens  to  me  a  way  of  escape  from  all  the  painftd  memories  of 
the  war.  Dunne  his  last  visit  abroad  Taylor  determined  to  build  for 
himself  and  his  mends  a  country-seat  in  his  native  place.  EQs  mother 
purchased  for  him  during  his  absence  a  number  of  goodly  acres  adjoin- 
mg  the  old  homestead.  Once  a  valuable  farm,  it  had  mllen,  through 
neglect,  into  ruin,  and,  excq>t  for  its  noble  trees  and  a  beautiful  hed^ 
row,  was  a  wilderness.  Here,  above  a  natural  lawn  thickly  dotted  with 
cedars,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his.  house,  which  when  finished  he 
called  Cedaroroft.  He  was,  I  think,  his  own  architect  I  judge  so 
firom  the  &ot  that  everything  that  a  good  housewife  would  have  desired, 
in  the  shape  of  closets  and  all  feminine  conveniences,  was  sacrificed  to 
his  library  and  his  great  windows.  The  shell  of  this  mansion,  which 
was  constructed  b^  rustic  masons  and  carpenters,  was  lined  inside  Mrith 
native  woods,  which,  not  being  properly  seasoned,  very  naturally  con- 
tracted and  needed  constant  repair. 

When  this  Abbotsford  was  finished,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  he 
gave  a  house-warming  to  his  relatives,  friends,  and  the  neighborhood. 
A  few  days  before  it  occurred,  Taylor  and  I  resolved  to  write  a  play 
together.  Concealing  our  intention  from  those  about  us,  we  secreted 
ourselves  in  an  out-oi-the-way  room  and  enacted  the  parts  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  he  writing  one  speech  in  our  projected  play,  and  I  another, 
and  each  occasionally  a  single  scene  by  himselfl  In  planning  this  hasty 
jeorHtxpnij  we  had  to  consider  the  theatrical  capacity  of  the  room  in 
which  it  was  to  be  given,  and  the  talents  of  such  of  ibe  guests  as  were 
to  perform  in  it.  As  scenery  was  not  practicable,  the  action  had  to 
take  place  in  the  parlor  of  a  cqunhy  tavern.  '^  Love  in  a  Hotel" 
resemoled  a  kind  oi  dramatic  entertainment  which  was  in  vc^e  in  our 
minor  theatres  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  It  had  its  landlord,  who 
was  fussy  and  pompous ;  it  had  its  firee-aud-easy  lodger  with  no  visible 
means  of  support;  it  had  its  young  military  officer,  its  elderly  old 
maid  with  a  youngish  niece,  its  small  chambermaid,  and  its  Boots,  who 
was  of  Irish  extraction.  The  evening  of  the  production  came,  and  the 
house  was  crowded.  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  amused  most  of  our 
audience,  many  of  whom  must  have  been  ignorant  even  of  amateur 
acting,  and  we  certainly  amused  ourselves.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
play  was  the  entire  absence  of  originality.  There  was  not  a  word  in  it, 
nor  a  situation,  that  was  not  as  oul  as  the  hills.  And  therein  consisted 
the  joke  of  this  anticjue  chestnut 

I  have  the  remains  of  it  somewhere  still,  and  a  copjr  of  the  play- 
bill, which  Taylor  had  set  up  at  a  disused  printing-office  in  the  village. 

ESght  years  later  Taylor  gave  another  and  bei^  entertainment  at 
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Cedaroroft^  in  the  shape  of  a  maeqae  which  was  written  to  oonunamo- 
rate  the  golden  wedding  of  his  parents.  It  was  cast  in  verse,  was  fiurly 
r^resented  by  his  fiuniTy  and  friends,  and  was  followed  by  the  recitation 
of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Boker  and  of  a  copy  of  verses  by  mvself.  I  have  a 
lively  remembrance  of  the  summer  days  and  nights  which  were  spent 
by  me  and  mine  at  Cedarcroft.  Taylor  and  I  wrote  tog^er  as  in  the 
old  days  at  New  York,  and  when  the  pressing  demands  for  copy  were 
sapplied,  we  strolled  under  the  shadows  of  the  cedars  on  his  lawn.  I 
have  visions  of  his  guests  at  this  time,  but  whether  we  really  saw  them, 
or  heard  of  their  bang  present,  I  am  not  sure,  for  among  them  there  is 
the  shape,  or  shadow,  of  my  first  boy,  who  was  now  on  the  threshold 
of  the  other  world,  and  whose  joyous  life  and  early  death  are  celebrated 
by  Taylor  in  his  toudiinff  poem  of  Euphorion. 

When  I  last  saw  Taylor  after  these  long  years  of  friendship,  it  was 
in  my  own  house.  He  had  just  been  confirmed  as  our  minister  to 
Berlin,  and  his  admirers  were  intent  on  giving  him  a  hearty  saiid-off. 
They  breakfasted  him,  dined  him,  supped  him.  He  was  not  looking 
as  well  as  before  his  confirmation,  for  his  labors  on  the  Dribvne^  to 
which  he  had  returned,  told  upon  him.  Of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  reception  which  I  gave  our  new  minister  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Germany,  and  which  was  not  a  merry  one,  I  remember  only  Bryant 
and  Taylor.  I  saw  Bryant  but  once  more,  and  Taylor  never  again. 
For  berare  the  year  was  ovor,  the  two  poets  had  passed  away. 


HER  LIKENESS. 
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ER  eyes  are  bright  as  bright  can  be, 
Like  sun-rays  on  a  summer  sea  I 

Her  hair  is  like  a  sunsd;  crown 

O'er  fields  of  wheat  just  turning  brown, 

And  in  her  lips  the  mantling  blood 
Is  like  a  ripe  pomegranate  bud. 

Her  heart  is  true  as  true  can  be^ 
Like  some  stanch  oak  beside  the  sea. 

And  her  small  hands  are  pearl  and  pink, 
Like  peach-blooms  by  a  nvor's  briuK  I 

Her  voice  is  like  a  gentle  breeze 
Borne  through  the  languid  laurel-trees. 

But,  ah  !  her  soul,  that  few  may  know. 
Is  strong  as  fire  and  pure  as  snow  I 

WiUiam  JET.  Oi^fML 
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IF  HE  HAD  KNOWN. 

HE  would  nerer  have  married  her.  That  is  easily  granted.  No 
man  in  his  senses,  if  he  actually  knew  that  the  woman  charming 
him  at  the  moment  would  be  in  five  years  a  constant  burdoi  of  weari- 
ness to  him,  would  marnr  her.  It  is  easy  to  acknowledge  what  he 
would  not  have  done  "  if  he  had  known  f*  but  did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
to  speculate  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  ?  It  is  barely  possible  maty 
"  knowing*'  it  would  never  do  to  yield  to  temptation  and  marry  "  her,** 
he  would  have  gone  and  married  Amanda  Bliss,  who  in  five  years 
would  have  made  his  life  a  horror  instead  of  a  mere  weariness.  Some- 
how we  always  take  it  for  granted  that  '^  if  he  had  known''  the  serious 
consequences  of  one  set  of  actions,  he  would  have  chosen  to  do  some- 
thing else  superlatively  wise ;  which  would  be  all  very  well  if  there 
were  but  two  idtematives.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  not  one 
set  leadii^  to  all  liiat  is  bad  and  another  set  conducive  to  all  that  is 
heavenly  and  desirable.  Where  so  many  courses  of  action  are  open  to 
us,  it  is  the  simplest  philosophy  in  the  world  to  reflect,  when  what  we 
have  done  has  proved  amiss,  t^at  perhaps,  ^^  if  we  had  only  known," 
we  mi^ht,  in  the  very  eagerness  of  effort  to  avoid  this  particular  Scylla, 
have  dipped  into  a  much  more  terrible  Charybdis.  Even  granting  that 
the  popular  phrase  ^^if  he  had  known"  implies  that  he  would  have 
known  what  was  wise  as  well  as  what  was  foolish, — ^which  it  does  not 
by  any  means  imply  as  we  commonly  use  it, — even  then  I  cannot  see 
but  what  life  woma  still  be  '^  all  a  muddle."  For  ^^  if  he  had  known" 
not  only  that  to  marry  '^  her"  would  be  a  weariness  and  to  many 
Amanda  Bliss  would  be  a  horror,  but  that  to  marry  Margaret  Liewis 
would  be  the  entirely  correct  thing,  you  see  his  knowing  so  much 
would  of  course  imply  that  in  such  a  scheme  of  creation  the  rest  of  us 
would  also  know  a  thing  or  two.  "  If  he  had  known"  that  Mar^ret 
Lewis  would  make  him  always  and  entirely  happy,  she  might  also  have 
^'  known"  that  he  was  to  prove  a  spendthrift  or  a  brute.  His  knowing 
that  she  was  perfectly  admirable  would  not  avail  him,  because  from  her 
knowing  that  he  was  not,  she  would  never  have  had  him.  No ;  I 
cannot  see  that  even  omnisdence  would  be  any  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  human  nature  than  our  present  partial  ignorance. 

For  instance,  "  if  he  had  known"  that  that  long  walk  in  the  rain 
without  any  umbrella  would  have  brought  on  the  terrible  rheumatic 
fever  which  laid  him  up  for  three  months,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
persisted  in  the  walk.  But  that  he  knew  enough  not  to  walk  in  the 
rain  would  not  by  any  means  necessitate  his  knowing  enough  to  go 
directly  home,  change  his  wet  dothing,  and  sit  down  before  a  fire. 
No ;  he  would  prol^bly  in  the  pride  of  his  wisdom  have  stepped,  to 
wait  till  the  rain  was  over,  into  a  comer  grocery  where  a  child  lay  up- 
stairs ill  with  small-pox.  And  he  would  have  caught  the  small-pox, 
and  gone  home,  after  the  rain  was  over,  and  died  of  it    It  is  much 
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worse  to  die  than  even  to  have  riieomatio  ferar.  So^  ^if  lie  had 
known."  it  woold  not  have  helped  him  moolL 

If  he  had  known  that  the  editor,  all  the  editors,  wonld  immediately 
— ^no,  not  immediately,  but  after  keepine  him  waiting  for  several  m<Hitl^ 
— ^reject  his  article,  he  oertainly  would  not  have  token  the  trouble  to 
write  it  But  if  he  hadn't, — hadn't  written  a  hundred  other  articles 
eventually  rgected, — ^he  would  never  have  gained  the  discipline  of 
practice  and  dSbrt  in  composition  and  style  whidi  gave  him  in  ten  yean 
the  whip-hand  over  all  &e  editors  in  the  country,  and  whidi  made  him, 
in  tm  years  more,  himself  an  Editob. 

If  he  had  known,  that  Jones  would  lose  the  silk  umbrella  be  lent 
him,  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  have  lent  it,  and  so  saved  the  umbidla. 
But  then  he  would  have  lost  the  mudi  finer  one,  with  the  handsome 
tiger-eye  handle,  that  Jones  sent  him  with  niany  apologies  in  recom- 
pense. I  grant  that  this  is  an  extreme  case.  Still,  it  is  within  the 
ranffe  of  possibilities. 

If  he  had  known  that  the  plum-pudding  at  dinner  would  disagree 
with  him  so,  he  would  not  have  touched  it.  But  then  he  would  ^ve 
lost  the  plum-pudding.  A  mild  pain,  alleviated  with  a  fflass  of  some- 
thing agreeably  warm,  is  not  half  so  bad  as  a  plum-pudding  is  good. 
I  have  alwajrs  believed  that  if  we  lived  in  Alice  s  Looking-&lass 
Country,  where  all  things  were  reversed  fixmi  their  natural  ordor  hereu 
and  could  have  our  plum-pudding  as  a  reward  after  the  pain,  instead 
of  the  pain  as  a  penalty  aner  the  plum-pudding,  we  should  bear  the 
ills  of  life  much  more  philoeophicaliy.  Why  should  mere  reversal  of 
the  order  so  upset  our  equanimity  as  to  make  us  scream,  as  we  writhe 
with  the  torments  of  indigestion,  ^'  If  I  had  only  known  I''  ?  I  even 
know  of  one  heroic  lady  who  exclaimed  in  the  v^ry  midst  of  her 
torture,  ^^  I  d(m't  care  I  it  was  worth  it.''  No ;  if  we  had  known,  a 
good  many  of  us  would  still  have  eaten  the  plum-pudding,  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  have  been  sulky  all  the  next  day  because  we  had  had 
to  have  the  wisdom  not  to  eat  any  of  it 

If  we  had  known,  we  certainly  should  not  have  put  Jdinny  to 
school  where  the  sudden  and  lonff  illness  of  the  master  obliged  them  to 
dose  the  school,  so  that  the  boys  lost  three  mcmths  of  instruction.  But 
thai,  knowing  this,  we  might  have  put  Johnny  at  a  boarding-school, 
where,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  about  the  drainage,  the  principals 
would  not  close  the  school  long  enough  to  make  repairs ;  so  that  Johnny 
would  have  caught  the  scarlet  fever  fuid  died  in  three  days.  Ah,  John ! 
it  is  the  puzzle  of  my  life  to  know  iust  what  to  do  with  you ;  but  I 
recognize  the  fiu^  that  unless  I  could  know  absolutely  eveiythinff  that 
is  best  for  you,  it  is  a  mercy  both  for  you  and  for  me  that  I  cU>  not 
know  any  more  than  I  do  about  what  is  going  to  be  bad  for  you.  ^^  If 
I  had  known"  all  about  the  school  that  was  closed  and  the  school  that 
was  not  closed,  I  might  still  have  sent  you,  in  over-careftilness,  to  a 
school  where  some  e^  associate  would  have  wrecked  my  joy  in  you 
even  mc^re  terribly  than  scarlet  fever. 

If  he  had  known  that  Smith  and  Brown  were  at  deadly  enmity 
with  each  other,  he  would  never  have  invited  them  to  the  same  dinner- 
party.   But  if  he  hadn't,  he  would  have  lost  the  pleasure,  which  is  now 
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%  ddightfbl  rememlHranoe  of  the  eyening^  of  havine  innooently  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  which  enabled  two  good  friends  who  had  hope- 
lessly quarrelled  widi  each  other  to  find  out  that  it  had  all  been  a 
mistake. 

If  he  had  known  that  D.,  X.  and  N.  stock  was  to  &11  so  frightfully 
in  three  days,  he  would  neyer  haye  bought  any  of  it  But  if  he  hadn^t 
he  would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  warning  that  made  him  abjure 
speculation  then  and  there  forever. 

If  I  knew  that  the  editor  who  will  soon  be  looking  over  these  pages 
would  treat  them  with  unmitigated  contempt,  I  certainly  should  not 
bo^er  myself  about  them.  And  I  should  thereby  have  lost  the  pleasant 
sensation  with  which  I  have  fortified  my  soul  in  thinking  it  all  out,  by 
convinmng  myself  that  the  partial  ignorance  with  which  poor  human 
nature  has  been  endowed  is  mfinitely  better  adapted  to  its  limitations 
than  partial  knowlec^  would  have  been. 

If  he  had  known  that  the  carea:  of  dissipation  <m  which  he  was 
fiiirly  launched  would  eventually  wreck  his  whole  happiness,  mental^ 
physical,  and  moral,  and  the  hairiness  of  mother,  sister,  and  wife, 
he—ah !  but  he  did  know  that  Gbd  has  not  left  us  in  ignorance  so 
&tal  as  that 

If  the  editor  who  is  now  to  pass  judgment  on  this  effusion  knew 
that  his  Rhadamanthine  opiuion  would  not  drive  me  to  commit  suicide 
even  if  unfiivorable,  that  in  short  I  do  not  stand  in  the  least  awe  or 
dread  of  his  verdict,  and  am  perfectly  willing  that  these  pages  should 
be  confided  to  the  flames  or  to  the  waste-basket,  he  would  perhaps  be 
leas  severely  tempted  to  crush  me  by  defeat  Happily,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  let  him  know  as  much  as  that  Sir,  I  fear  you  not !  do  your 
worst !  He  may  now  possibly  forgd;  his  desire  to  overawe,  and  permit 
me  the  simple  and  innocent  pleasure  of  seeing  myself  in  print  Still, 
for  fear  he  should  actually  commit  my  manuscript  to  the  cold  flames  of 
his  office  fire,  it  may  be  just  as  well  to  enclose  stamps  for  its  return. 
"  If  I  had  luiown**  he  would  accept  the  article,  I  should  not  have 
wasted  my  stamps.  But  such  is  lifis ;  and  I  do  not  find  it>  on  the  whole, 
a  bad  life. 

AUee  Weilmffton  BolUm. 


WHERE  THE  BATTLE  IS  FOUGHT. 

AFIO  for  your  honors  and  honored  scars 
Won  finely  on  land  or  sea. 
Thoueh  you  storm  the  sky,  and  scale  the  stars, 
Sedc  your  soul  for  victory. 
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TWO  NIGHTS  IN  ''BOHEMIA:' 

PARIS  crowns  and  dethrones  other  qaeois  than  thoee  ''  bom  in  the 
purple.*' 

Let  the  carol  of  a  dear,  fresh,  yooag  voice  rise  over  the  stalls  and 
echo  through  the  arches  of  the  topmost  gallery  in  one  of  the  opera- 
hoosee,  and  the  sceptre  of  s(Hig  is  the  priie  of  Uie  singer.  Bat  if  the 
lark  rises  on  tired  wing  and  a  cadence  is  lost,  the  sceptre  is  a  feathered 
shaft  which  will  bring  it  bleeding  to  earth. 

Let  twinkling  feet  come  dancing  to  the  foot-lights  and  poise  with 
faultless  grace  in  some  statuesque  poee^  and  the  waving  hands  may  carry 
away  a  crown.  But  if  the  arched  feet  unbend  with  soddea  pain,  the 
hands  unclasp  and  the  glitt^njz  bauble  is  lost. 

Yes,  Pans  has  had,  and  wSl  have,  many  queens, — ^royalties  of  the 
hour,  crowned  by  popular  £biv<h', — but  the  beautiful  capital  has  had  but 
ope  BoEsacchL  She  snatched  from  the  FlorentineB  the  loveliest  bod  of 
the  Tuscan  Campagna  and  made  it  her  breast-knot  As  blossom  and 
flower  it  was  worn  next  her  heart 


FIB8T  NIGHT. 

It  was  a  gala-night  chex  la  BosuaodhL 

All  bar  adnurers  were  on  show. 

In  the  anteroom,  warming  his  fed;  bv  the  blaze  of  the  resinous  pine- 
cones, — ^for  an  afternoon  storm  has  left  the  July  evening  chilly,— is  that 
charmmg,  lazy  idler,  Ars^ne  Houssaye.  From  beneath  his  silvered  looks 
his  blue  eyes  gleam  with  malicious  light  as  he  tells  to  the  saturnine 
Bochebrune  the  history  of  ^'  that  little  traitress,  la  file  de  Fair" 

"  It  is  unbelievable,  but  it  is  true :  she  went  back  to  the  Latin  Quarter 
with  an  American  student,  a  stupid  wretch  whose  degrees  will  all  be 
taken  at  the  oloBerie  de  UlaaJ' 

Bochebrune  mutters, — 

'^  They  have  no  hearts,  these  Parisians ;  but  in  Mexico "    The 

confidential  disclosure  drqps  to  a  discreet  undertone. 

Talking  to  Madame  Hugalde,  in  the  library  there,  is  Le  Boy,  and 
with  him  his  last  conquest,  or  conqueror.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  priest : 
the  priest  is  not  dead,  but  by  consent  he  cut  the  marriage  tie  aiKi  now 
wears  a  monk's  gown. 

There,  in  the  door-way,  is  Franchetti,— one  of  Italy's  heroes  of  '68, 
— a  Tuscan  Jew,  handsome,  brave,  witty,  rich :  the  scale  runs  as  the 
world  writes  it.  The  Bozzacchi  is  his  countrywoman,  and,  like  Fran- 
chetti, a  lover  of  the  nineteenth-century  Brutus,  "  that  dear  Garibaldi"  I 

Franchetti  gives  the  danseuse  his  offering  of  flowers  which  grew  in 
the  gardens  of  ueir  beloved  Tuscan  city.  As  the  little  hands  tenderly 
clasp  the  delicate  stems,  the  beautiful  face  droops  over  the  odorous 
blossoms.  Did  a  tear  fall,  or  is  it  a  dew-drop  shining  on  the  leaf  of 
that  Parma  violet?    I  cannot  see :  the  eyes  are  turned  away ;  ihey  are 
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kKdang  at  Franchietti.  O  beaatiful  ^es^  what  are  70a  saying  to  your 
oountryman  ?    Who  knows  ? 

Just  then  a  volume  of  song  swept  in  firom  the  street,  wild  martial 
musioy  and  the  measured  tramp  of  armed  men.  The  windows  were 
thrown  opeo,  and  the  ffu^Bts  were  soon  crowded  into  a  dense  line  of 
QuAoft  along  tibe  narrow  beloony  which  extended  die  entire  length  of  the 
house. 

The  street  was  brilliant  with  torches,  hastily-lit  bonfires,  and  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  gas-li^ts. 

I  was  asflisting  at  a  transformation-scene  in  the  ereat  drama  of  the 
beautiful  city.  It  was  made  more  real  by  the  sudd^  theatric  Wect 
of  the  white  electric  radiance  whidh  at  that  instant  flashed  down  firom 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  and  over  the  Seine  from  the  heights  of  the 
Panthecm  hill  and  the  gilded  dome  of  the  Invalides. 

By  heaven  I  it  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 

Artillery,  Zouaves,  Turcoe,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  Paris  with  the  wild 
East^n  pomp  of  war;  Ouirassiers,  with  the  light  glintmg  upon  their 
brass  helmdB ;  Liners,  in  Uue  and  scarlet. 

From  the  flower-covered  balcony  of  the  adjoining  house,  ''A 
Berlin  1^'  rang  out  in  a  woman's  sweet  treble.  The  rich  contralto  vdoe 
of  Hugalde  echoed  it  back  from  one  of  the  Bozsacchi's  lace-festooned 
windows ;  and  then  the  shouting  people  in  the  streets  and  the  throngs 
upon  the  boulevards  took  up  the  cry. 

^*  A  Berlin  P'  answered  the  armed  men,  streamers  and  lances  waving 
in  the  air,  shakos  and  turbans  nodding  assoit  to  the  yells  from  the  side- 
walk. 

^'  Partant  pour  la  Syrie^^'  clashed  the  cymbals,  as  the  troops  marched 
down  the  beautiful  street  of  die  beautiful  city,  past  the  obelisk  wlwA 
had  looked  upon  the  victor  of  the  Pyramids,  past  the  rOse-gardois  of 
the  Empress,  pest  the  Tuileries,  wh^ne  the  stately  Regent,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  women  and  brilliant  oourti^»,  waved  her  white  hand  in 
salutatiim. 

Then  the  firantic  populace  drowned  the  noise  of  the  cymbals  with  a 
mad  roar. 

^^  A  Berlin  V^  shouted  the  loiterers  in  the  wardens,  cried  the  men  in 
blouses  at  the  mouths  of  the  side-streets,  shrieked  the  women  and  chil- 
dren massed  on  the  pavement ;  while  handkerchiefi  were  waving  where 
ladies  and  their  cavaliers  were  grouped  around  the  fountain,  and  about 
the  statues,  in  the  I^ace  de  la  Concorde. 

Then  the  cry  of  the  night  was  varied  as  the  crowd  caught  another 
chorus: 

"  Malheur  k  qui  brave  la  France  P 

For  France  had  gone  mad  with  wild  delight  as  she  gathered  her 
children  to  the  vintage  of  Mars'  red  wina 

Then  the  clash  of  the  cymbals  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  crowd,  which  had  shouted  itself  hoarse,  was  breaking  into 
shadowy  columns  and  vanishing  like  ghosts. 

The  torches  were  burned  out,  and  the  bonfires  wore  dying  in  little 
gaining  bursts  of  flame. 
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The  goeets  had  left  the  balocmy,  and  Hngalde  was  Binging  a  polae- 
quickeniug  mardal  song  in  the  ^ahn. 

In  the  window  near  me,  shaded  bj  the  lace  draperr,  Frandietti  was 
talking  in  murmuring  Tuscan  to  the  Bozzaoohi^  whose  pale  cheeks 
caueht  a  wild-roee  tint  as  she  listened. 

I  tamed  from  the  H^ted  windows  and  looked  towards  the  west, 
where,  beneath  the  distant  constellations.  New  Orleans  was  lyii^  in 
shadow.  The  splendor  of  the  French  capital  vanished.  Through  the 
fiir  distance  I  could  hear  the  mocking-birds  singing  in  the  finthoy 
myrtle  in  a  cool  dewy  garden  near  the  ^reat  river.  An  old  man  is 
d^aming  in  the  rustic  an)or.  A  young  girl  is  leaning  from  the  case- 
ment, and  night  and  darkness  are  lit  witli  the  starry  splendor  of  a 
child's  eyes. 

A  cynical  voice,  with  a  mocking  yet  half-sad  ring  in  it^  suddenly 
sounded  in  my  ears,  and  I  turned  to  see  who  was  saying, — 

'^  ^  To  die  for  the  country'  is  easy  to  say,  here  on  the  boulevard  as 
the  troops  file  past,  when  the  ringof  the  crystal  goblets  is  heard  through 
the  laugnter  and  the  gay  talk.  But  ^  to  die  for  the  country'  is  another 
thing  in  some  hot  August  battle-field,  wh^i  the  ndtraiUeuaes  are  roaring 
and  the  b-r-r-r  of  musketry  is  creeping  closer.  Our  friends  in  there 
do  not  remember  the  Prussian  artillery,  and  how  it  cut  through  tiie 
Austrian  ranks  at  KdniggrStas. 

^'  Oallant  fellows  are  the  cnirasriers ;  but  when  artillery  crushes  into 
a  squadron  it  breaks  a  promising  cavalry  diarge.  Mon  Dieut  It 
leaves  them  in  line  of  battle,  but  it  leaves  not  the  living  I  and  the 
ghosts  will  not  come  back  to  us.  In  hop-gardens  and  vineyards,  mim 
and  horse  will  lie  in  littie  crimson  pools,  and  foul  smells  will  taint  the 
breese  of  autumn.  In  the  blood-stained  and  sodden  fields  the  grain 
will  once  more  ripen,  only  the  poppies  will  have  a  deeper  scarlet  from 
the  showers  with  which  this  year  will  wash  their  roots." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  sweet  voice  calline,  ^*  My  friends,''  and 
the  smiling  face  of  GKuseppina  Bozeacohi  was  looking  through  tiie . 
window.     In  a  moment  we  were  swept  in  the  train  of  the  danmise  to 
the  pretty  wlon  whare  Bohemia  toadied  hands  with  the  great  of  Oourt^ 
Camp,  and  Academy. 

Early  in  August  we  knew  that  France  was  not  gathering  victories. 
Douay's  division  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  the  pompous  Fnnssard 
crushed. 

Then  came  the  crowning  misfortune.  MacMahon  was  defeated! 
At|fir8t  Paris  reftised  to  believe  thoL 

''  Yfhat !  le  Due  de  Magenta  defeated  by  Germans?  SapristU  ifed 
ridimkr 

The  journals  denied,  exclaimed,  and  at  last,  when  official  ra)orts 
could  no  longer  be  held  back,  admitted  a  disaster  at  Wdrth.  Littie  by 
little  the  story  was  told. 

Oh,  gallant  cuirassiers  I  The  world  never  saw  a  fiercer  fight  than 
that  desperate  charge  at  Beichshofen,  where  your  broken  squadrons 
wore  piled  in  gory  mounds  on  tiie  fiur  Alsatian  fields. 

Between  raging  sobs  Paris  shouted  acclaim  to  the  dead  cavabymen 
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who  had  saved  MacMahon's  retreat,  then  she  raved  like  Hecuba  when 
news  came  from  Mars-le-Tour,  Gravelotte,  and  Lorraine,  where  the 
keys  of  the  old  capital  had  been  given  with  solemn  show  to  the  brother 
of  the  Prussian  king. 

The  cry  "  To  Berlin  I"  was  stifled  in  the  bloody  throats  of  the  dead 
at  W5i  til ;  while  the  Germans  growled,  in  vengeful  gutturals,  '*  To 
Paris  r'  as  tlie  Prussian  legions  surged  southward  and  westward  from 
the  Rhine  border. 

When  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  forests  of  Saint-Cloud,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  every  lounger  on  the  boulevards,  every 
gamin  in  the  streets,  knew  that  the  French  and  German  armies  had  each 
other  by  the  throat  at  Sedun. 

That  defeat  had  instant  issue :  the  Empire  vanished,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  4th  of  September  was  installed. 

With  the  melancholy  days  of  November  came  cold  rains  to  add  to 
the  suffering  of  the  poor. 

Night  after  night  Our  Lady  of  Bohemia  dined  with  Giuseppina 
Bozzaochi. 

Treasures  of  art  were  missing  from  the  walls  and  the  cabinets  of 
the  Tuscan*  The  lovely  throat  of  the  danseaae  was  bare  of  jewels. 
The  shimmer  of  pearls,  the  flashing  of  diamonds,  were  seen  no  longer ; 
not  a  ring,  not  a  bracelet,  on  the  little  hands  or  the  rounded  arms. 
Then  "  Bohemia*'  refused  to  come  empty-handed  to  dine  with  her  darling. 
Bohemian  purveyors  were  sent  to  every  quarter  of  the  beleaguered  city, 
and  the  findings  were  brought  to  little  Gmseppina. 

Queer  dishes  were  served  to  the  guests  in  that  pretty  dining-hall, 
where  the  scarlet  panels  in  their  ebony  frames  seemed  patches  of  flame 
when  lit  by  the  yellow  glow  of  waxen  candles, — for  of  wax  candles 
there  was  yet  store.  Night  after  night  the  wicks  burned  to  the  curved 
edges  of  the  crystal  bobiches;  at  the  last  faint  flicker  Bohemia  said 
good-night. 

Thus  the  autumn  evenings  burned  out,  until  one  came  which  I  shall 
never  forget. 

SECOND   NIGHT. 

It  was  the  25th  of  November.  The  night  was  damp  and  muggy. 
Through  the  mist,  which  seemed  a  drizzle  arrested  in  its  fall  and  upheld 
by  the  steaming  vapor  of  the  sudden  thaw,  I  made  my  way,  as  rapidly 
as  the  sharp  twinges  of  pain  in  my  lame  leg  permitted,  across  the 
boulevard,  through  the  narrow  street,  to  ofler  my  modest  fUe-daLV  gift 
with  my  good  wishes  to  Giuseppina  Bozzacchi  on  this  evening  of  the 
day  of  Sainte-Genevidve. 

In  a  sort  of  intermittent  way  the  little  danseuae  was  a  fiercely  devout 
Catholic :  the  attacks,  though  short,  were  fervent. 

With  all  her  red-republicanism,  she  had  not  forgotten  the  religion 
of  her  mother.  There  were  rather  comical  outbursts  of  orthodoxy, 
occasionally,  in  the  little  aalorif — where  Bohemian  freedom  was  the  rule, 
— when  the  mistress  of  the  house  tried  to  enlighten  the  unbelieving 
heathen  who  would  not  see  that  '^  the  unity  of  Italy  depended  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope." 
Vol.  XLIII.— as 
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In  the  morning  of  that  day  the  serious  few  of  Giuseppina's  friends 
accompanied  her  to  the  shrine  of  her  baptismal  saint. 

Aft«r  tlie  mass  was  ended,  C vainly  suggested,  in  his  suave, 

])ersiia(ling  manner,  the  neai'ness  of  his  Quarters,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  viands  he  would  have  the  honor  to  place  before  his  guests. 

"  No,"  she  insisted,  she  "  must  make  her  salvation :"  we  miglit 
come  to  her  in  the  evening,  but  she  preferred  spending  the  day  alone, 
visiting  a  few  pensioners. 

Poor  child  !  We  of  Bohemia  had  learned  how  her  jewels  had  fed 
the  famishing^/I^ran^^  and  their  respectable  parents. 

How  beautiful  she  looked  that  night,  with  the  red  blood  burning 
through  the  creamy  skin  !  We  did  not  know  that  the  scarlet  of  the 
lips,  that  the  purplish  peachy  bloom  of  the  rounded  cheeks,  that  ths 
light  in  the  depths  of  the  great  brown  eyes,  was  the  intense  coloring  of 
fever  which  was  throbbing  a  death-march  in  every  pulse-beat 

Diplomacy,  Art,  Science,  Literature,  had  gathered  to  do  the  Boz- 
zaechi  honor,  and  to  bring  tribute. 

Legitimists  were  jostled  by  Extremists  and  forgot  to  take  offence ; 
Orleanists  and  Bouapartists  joined  in  the  gay  duet  of  compliment;  and 
all  echoed  the  ringing  laugh  of  the  danfeuse  as  a  mad  wag  stationed 
himself  at  the  door  and  announced  the  arrivals : 

"  M.  le  Colonel  de  N ,  with  a  guard  of  honor  escorting  six 

dozen  bottles  of  Ch&teau-Yquem  which  Haussmann  kept  for  this  special 
occasion  in  the  cellars  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  See !  their  rich  amber  is 
reflected  in  Giuseppina's  eyes. 

"M.  le  Baron  de  S— - — ,  Madame  Chilli  Vinegar  and  the  little 
Sardines. 

"  Messieurs  L and  L ,  of  the  London  Free  Lances,  have 

the  honor  of  accompanying  a  majestic  goose,  stuffed  with  a  peck  of 
chestnuts,  that  Mademoiselle  may  not  forget  the  groves  of  Italy. 

'^  Madame  Hugalde  and  a  rice  curry,  rich  and  full  in  the  dish  as  is 
the  voice  of  the  contralto  who  brings  the  offering. 

"  M.  le  Due  de  T ,  with  a  roast  saddle  of  young  donkey,  at  our 

lady's  service. 

*'Dr.  P ,  of  the  American  Ambulance,  with  a  salad  he  has 

gathered  from  beneath  the  ramparts,  under  the  very  noses  of  Bismarck's 
Prussians. 

^^  M.  Molinari,  with  Madame  Macaroni  and  her  niece  Mademoiselle 
Fromage,  from  Parma." 

Here  a  motley  com|)any  of  artists,  students,  and  journalists  caught 
the  usher  and  brought  him  in  their  midst,  as  they  came  to  make  their 
compliments  to  the  Bozzacchi. 

Then,  as  the  rush  receded,  a  single  figure  advanced ;  and,  looking 
into  Giuseppina's  eyes,  I  knew  it  Mas  Franchetti  with  his  basket  oi 
flowers. 

Ah  that  I  could  have  photographed  and  phonoeraphed  the  fitces 
and  the  talk  !  The  written  words  are  such  fiiint  echoes  of  the  mirth 
and  gayety  of  that  night 

But  then,  another  difficulty,  the  talk  was  not  all  words :  eyes  and 
gestures  were  sliading  conversation  with  light  and  expression.     As  for 
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a  pen-picture  of  that  impasBioned  muse  and  her  changeful  face, — I  dare 
not  attempt  the  impossible. 

I  can  only  describe  for  you,  as  well  as  words  may,  the  portrait 
which  Carolus  Duran  had  painted,  and  a  sudden  effect  of  cross-lights, 
as  I  sat  in  a  sheltered  corner,  late  in  the  night,  next  the  easel  wliich 
held  the  picture. 

It  was  one  of  those  bizarre  and  striking  contrasts  which  Duran 
effects. 

The  danseuM  was  pictured  coming  through  parted  curtains  of  crim- 
son !  She  was  lifting  the  heavy  fold  aside  with  one  hand,  as  the  other 
removed  a  deathVhead  mask  from  her  smiling  face.  A  long  blue 
domino  fell  from  one  bare  shoulder,  which  the  crimson  drapery  brought 
into  bold  relief,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  was  an  obscure  und 
shadowy  outline. 

Hugalde  was  about  to  sing  that  mad  drinking-song  of  hers,  which 
impregnates  sound  and  captures  memory.  She  was  standing  beside  the 
Bozzaochi.  Both  were  smiling  as  they  held  up  foaming  glasses  of  the 
amber  wine,  striking  the  delicate  crystal  until  it  rang  out  a  fit  prelude 
to  that  carol  of  Bacchus. 

In  changing  the  arrangement  of  the  piano  some  one  had  placed  a 
branch  of  wax  lights  upon  a  little  bracket  of  green  bronze,  just  above 
the  easel  upon  which  was  placed  Giuseppina's  ]K)rtrait.  In  the  cross- 
light  from  the  chimney-piece  the  curtains  of  the  picture  took  a  flame- 
like hue  which  absorbed  all  fainter  coloring,  blanching  the  fiice  to  a 
ghastly  pallor  more  terribly  real  than  the  mask  which  seemed  a  mockery 
of  coming  death. 

Involuntarily  I  sprang  up  to  change  the  light.  My  cnitch  caught 
in  the  foot  of  the  easel,  and  the  picture  fell  with  a  sharp  crash.  I 
looked  at  Giuseppina,  who  had  turned  at  the  sound.  For  one  second 
the  real  face  had  the  same  corpse-like  pallor  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
poi*trait ;  but  in  another  instant  the  red  blood  came  in  a  torrent  that 
Dumt  out  the  paleness. 

Then  one  of  those  subtle  suggestions  of  sense,  that  somehow  touch 
the  inner  consciousness  of  roino,  defined  the  ghostly  change  in  the 
picture,  and  the  superstition  which  had  frightened  Giuseppina  when  it 
fell.  The  coming  fate,  and  the  mystery  of  prophecy,  were  unveiled  in 
the  electric  flash  which  enlightened  what  we  call  Soul,  as  it  ran  through 
the  gamut  of  the  senses  and  the  half- forgotten  thought-stores  of  the 
brain. 

The  picture  was  removed,  and  the  song  began.     I  was  not  surprised 

at  its  close  when  Dr.  P touched  my  arm  and  motioned  to  the  little 

dining-room  from  whence  the  guests  were  gone,  and  where  the  broken 
remnants  of  the  gay  feast  gave  weird  emphasis  to  the  words  which  put 
my  vision  of  prophecy  into  visible  form  : 

^'  Giuseppina  has  small-pox.  I  have  Questioned  her  as  best  I  could 
without  alarming  her.  The  fever  has  haa  its  own  way  for  twenty- four 
hours.  The  wet  day,  the  excitement,  and  the  wine  have  been  fatal  aids 
to  the  disease.  She  is  half  delirious  now.  We  must  get  these  people 
away  at  once,  and  without  a  panic,  if  it  be  possible.  Tell  me,  who 
will  stay?    Whom  can  we  trust f 
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'^  None  of  thene  women.  Madame  Hugalde  would  stay,  but  she 
has  her  home- people  to  think  of.  The  others  will  all  leave  at  the  first 
sound  of  small-pox.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  use  to  you;  and  so  will 
ail  the  men  of  our  set,  if  you  will  let  them.'' 

^*  Well,  you  must  choose.  The  nur^e  must  be  oool-headed  and  deft- 
handed,  clever  and  careful.  I  wish  there  was  a  woman  of  courage  and 
heart  here.  I  would  have  more  hope.  Men  lack  the  sixth  sense, — the 
intuition  that  can  tell  the  needs  of  this  nervous  child.  Can  you  tirink 
of  no  one  that  would  comey' 

"  Yes." 

There  had  flashed  across  my  memory  a  proud  pale  face  which  I  had 
seen  touched  with  tenderest  pity, — the  face  of  a  gramde  dame  as  it  bent 
over  a  cot  in  a  hospital  near  by,  where  a  little  gamin  of  the  streets  was 
sobbing  out  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  leg.  The  child  had  followed 
a  raiment  of  ''  Liners''  that  was  in  that  desperate  and  gallant  fight  on 
the  heights  of  Chfttillon,  whidi  was  lost  at  last  through  a  sudden  panic 
How  the  child  came  to  be  there  no  one  knew.  The  soldiers  saw  him 
first  as  he  caught  a  drum  from  the  stiffening  fingers  of  a  dying  drummer 
and  beat  the  advance  in  their  last  charge.  So  when  a  shot  struck  him 
the  "  Liners"  would  not  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Through 
a  shower  of  balls  they  brought  him  out  of  the  fight  to  the  ambulance, 
where  he  was  given  into  the  still  beautiful  hands  of  the  proudest  lady 
in  Paris,  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  whose  sons  were  all  dead  or  prison- 
ers. Her  broken  heart  was  shedding  its  blue  blood,  drop  by  drop,  in 
night-watches  by  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

I  had  gone  to  the  countess  only  the  day  before  with  lint,  linen,  and 
the  bouillon  into  which  Giuseppina  had  melted  her  pearls. 

As  the  doctor  said,  "  a  woman  of  courage  and  heart,"  the  beautiful, 
bravely-suffering  face  of  the  desolate  mother  seemed  to  look  at  me. 

"  Send  these  people  away.  I  will  be  back  in  half  an  hour  with 
some  one  you  can  trust."     And  I  was  off  to  the  hospital. 

Of  course  she  came.  A  woman  of  lower  rank  or  less  heart  might 
have  hesitated,  might  have  measured  the  social  abyss  which  lay  between, 
might  have  thought  of  ks  convenances;  but  the  Countess  oi  Montfort 
was  above  les  convenances. 

The  panic-stricken  revellers  had  fled. 

Le  Baron  de  S— ,  Franchetti,  the  two  Englishmen,  and  a  poor 
figuTaniCy  who  was  sobbing  bitterly  in  the  anteroom,  where  gratitude 
to  her  benefactress  kept  her  although  she  was  in  mortal  fright  of  the 
disease,  were  still  in  the  house  when  morning  broke.  The  yellow  haze 
of  the  rising  sun  was  reflected  in  the  half-filled  glasses  of  amber  wine 
in  which  the  guests  had  been  pledging ''  healths"  when  Death's  warning 
rang  in  the  wild  shriek  of  the  danseuse  as  she  fell  senseless  at  the  feet 
of  Franchetti.  Through  the  long  hours  we  heard  Giuseppina  raving 
in  the  next  room,  where  the  doctor  and  the  stately  lady  were  alone  with 
the  dying  girl. 

The  portieres  were  pulled  aside,  and  we  could  hear  the  story  of  her 
life,  the  story  of  her  heart,  as  it  was  told  brokenly  in  passionate  bursts 
of  sweet  Italian, — told  as  some  poet  of  her  native  land  might  have 
chanted  a  tender  sad  romance  of  unrequited  love. 
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Poor  little  Giuseppina ! — if  you  oould  have  seen  the  face  of  the 
listener  who  stood  beMae  me,  die  surprise,  the  pain,  the  grief,  death 
would  have  been  sweeter  to  you  than  life  had  ever  been. 

There  was  an  hour  of  silenoe.  The  light  form  which  had  tossed 
so  restlessly  was  motionless.  Then  we  saw  the  oountess  turn  to  the 
doetor.    He  came  to  the  door : 

^'  The  oountess  wishes  some  one  to  go  for  a  priest'^ 

In  an  instant  Frandietti  had  gone. 

As  the  sunlight  came  over  the  walls  which  bounded  the  narrow 
street  and  flooded  the  room  with  its  glancing  rays,  a  soldierly*lookin^ 
priest  (whom  I  had  seen,  and  afterwards  saw  in  every  battle-field 
around  Paris,  giving  directions  to  the  gatherers  of  the  battle-harvest) 
anointed  the  brow  of  the  dying  girl. 

Little  Oiuseppina's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fiu3e  of  the  lady  whose 
hand  she  held.  Again  we  heard  a  broken  murmur  of  that  soft  Tuscan 
dialect ;  but  the  story  was  sweeter.  She  talked  of  her  mother,  of  the 
peaceful  life  of  the  peasants,  of  the  happy  days  in  the  flowery  Cam- 
pagna.  The  Bozssacchi  was  once  more  a  little  child.  The  voice  grew 
fainter.  The  dainty  hands  were  thrown  npward  and  clasped  around 
the  neck  of  the  lady,  who  bent  a  tear-stained  face  to  take  the  kiss  the 
dying  girl  offered. 

*'  Ah,  Madre  nUal    Madre  mia  earimmar^ 

The  words  ended  in  a  long,  shuddering  sigh ;  and  all  was  silent, 
save  the  voice  of  the  priest  as  he  repeated  the  prayers  for  the  dead* 


\ 


LOVE'S  SORROW. 

CUPID,  on  a  time,  bent  softly 
O'er  a  sparkling,  sylvan  well, 
Dipt  his  fingers,  shook  them  gayly, 

Smiling  as  the  waters  fell. 
Drops  as  bright  as  stars  at  even, 

When  the  skies  are  clear  and  still, 
Scattered  here  and  scattered  yonder. 
At  Love's  witching,  wanton  will. 

Myosotis  sweet  in  masses 

Near  the  crystal  mai^in  grew, 
Lifting  skvward  blossoms  tender 

Touched  with  love's  celestial  hue* 
On  them  rests  the  shining  shower 

Cupid's  sportive  fingers  cast, 
Like  a  thought  of  tears  that  lingers 

When  love's  sorrow  is  o'erpast. 

if.  G.  McCUUmd. 
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WHAT  PESSIMISM  IS  NOT. 

TXTHEN  a  man  does  away  with  hitaself  his  necrologist  avers  that  be 
f  V  was  tired  of  living.  Lexicographers  of  the  fature  are  invited 
to  take  note  that  a  necrologist  is  a  poet.  No  one  has  ever  been  tired 
of  life.  The  man  that  does  away  with  himself  really  wants  to  live. 
What  he  does  not  want  are  the  miseries  attendant  on  his  own  pardoalar 
existence.  Abolish  them^  and  he  will  swear  by  Methuselah.  A  suicide 
is  an  optimist. 

To  the  average  mind  it  is  the  pessimist  that  makes  use  of  the  bare 
bodkin.  The  pessimist  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Neither  does  he  pull 
wry  &ces  at  the  inevitable.  To  his  thinking  everything  can  happen, 
ay,  even  to  the  things  he  desires  the  most, — serenity  of  spirit,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  absence  of  pain.  With  these  gifts  be  is  oontented  as 
though  he  were  dead.  Posterity  having  done  nothing  for  him,  he  does 
absolutely  nothing  for  it.  But  he  will  share  a  paraaox  with  the  first 
comer,  and  he  is  so  friendly  to  his  neighbor  that  had  they  been  jilted 
by  the  same  woman  they  could  not  be  on  better  terms.  The  charm 
about  the  pessimist  is  that  he  declines  to  take  himself  seriously,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  one  else.  Dreams,  we  know,  are  true  while  they  last ; 
and  to  the  pessimist  we  live  in  dreams,— occasionally  in  nightmare,  but 
always  in  something  impermanent  and  evanescent  as  the  colors  that 
striate  a  mist.  To  one  mailed  in  a  creed  like  that,  come  what  sorrow 
can.  The  Stoic  was  never  more  placid.  And  yet,  through  a  vagary 
of  the  understanding, — a  vagary,  be  it  said,  that  contains  all  the  elements 
of  libel, — the  pessimist  has  been  confounded  with  the  optimist.  But  it 
is  the  latter  that  takes  everything  amiss.  He  has  any  number  of  big 
dolb,  and  their  sawdust  disconcerts  him  terribly.  He  is  in  earnest,  too, 
it  tries  him  to  be  balked,  and  of  all  things  that  he  dislikes — and  a  list 
of  them  would  defy  an  index — failure  heads  the  list.  Now,  failure  is 
very  salutary,  mud)  more  so  than  success,  but  the  optimist  will  have 
none  of  it,  it  does  not  enter  into  his  scheme  of  existence,  when  it  visits 
him  he  dashes  his  head  in  the  pillow,  and  then  it  is  that  the  necrologist 
has  his  little  say  :  Obit  anus,  abit  onus. 

All  Philintinia  to  the  contrary,  the  pessimist  is  the  most  contented 
of  men.  He  holds  that  nothing  is  as  bad  as  it  might  be.  Do  him  an 
injury,  and  a  ainary-bird  could  not  bear  less  malice.  Do  him  a  kind- 
ness, and  he  is  afloat  in  a  sea  of  surprises.  He  is  dvil,  too.  Albeit 
sceptical  as  a  rag-picker,  he  will  agree  with  you  on  every  subject  He 
will  admit  anything, — ^that  there  are  lands  where  two  and  two  make 
five,  that  there  are  others  where  fluids  are  solids.  He  will  even  consent 
to  the  possibility  of  moral  substances.  He  denies  nothing,  except  one 
thine, — ^to  wit,  that  happiness  exists.  In  this,  the  nation  is  not  due 
to  a  bdief,  for  that  is  an  aflair  of  temperament,  but  to  reason,  which  is 
logia 

In  displaying  that  loeic  he  has  at  Pleasure  a  passing  flin^.  And  if 
tlie  microscopic  eye  be  brought  to  bear,  what  is  pleasure  if  it  be  not 
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this, — a  cessation  and  alleviation  of  pain  ?  Of  the  enchantments  of  this 
world, — and  this  world  has  many, — the  uniqiiest  perhaps  of  all  is  the 
eaby-cliair  after  prolonged  fatigue.  Or,  if  it  be  not  that,  then  is  it  the 
feast  ailer  faating,  the  ftinfiire  of  the  revel  and  the  swirl  of  plumes,  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  we  yearned  to  tourh.  Or,  if  it  be  not  any  of 
these,  then  is  it  the  stropbium  of  the  victor,  fame's  laurel,  the  bank- 
accounts  of  wealth,  or,  last  and  best,  the  sheer  and  perfect  peace  of 
conscieoce  at  rest  Pleasure,  when  acute,  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
thing  we  desired  most  But  the  antecedent  desire  ia  pain  ;  satisfied,  it 
is  lulled,  and  for  one  that  is  satisfied  there  are  many  uuappeased. 
Desire,  too,  is  long  drawn  out,  pleasure  brief  and  narrowly  measured. 
Pleasure,  moreover,  is  a  transient  guest.  «In  that  hostelry,  our  heart, 
it  is  succeeded  by  another.  The  first  is  an  api)arition,  the  second  an 
illusion  that  lingers  still.  The  easy-chair  in  which  we  dozed,  the  cup 
we  drained,  the  lips  we  would  have  balked  the  grave  to  kiss,  the  feast, 
the  festival,  have  all  been  ours.  In  place  of  a  longing  is  the  cessation 
of  a  want.  Unless  a  new  one  presently  arise,  in  the  centre  of  our 
delight  will  surge  that  spectre  whose  name  is  Ennui.  So  much  for 
Pleasure.  If  you  hearken  to  the  {)essimist,  he  will  tell  you  that  it 
swings  like  a  pendulum  between  boredom  and  pain.  He  is  wrong,  of 
course. 

It  is,  however,  a  feet,  curious,  yet  well  attested,  that  the  blind,  who 
of  all  people  are  pitied  tlie  most,  possess  the  serenest  visage.  This 
phenomenon  serves  the  pessimist  as  corroboration  of  a  pet  paral(^ism, 
— to  wit,  that  the  narrower  the  circle  of  vision  the  greater  tne  content- 
ment, and,  converHcly,  the  wider  the  circle  the  greater  the  discontent. 
Over  this  theory  he  flaunts  a  standard.  For  your  |>ersonal  view  in  the 
matter,  or  for  mine,  he  cares  not  a  rap.  From  the  activity  of  an  age 
like  our  own  he  turns  as  from  an  orgy.  Geographers  assert  that  the 
happiest  land  is  the  one  which  has  the  least  need  of  importations.  The 
pessimist  affirms  that  the  most  contented  man  is  he  who  suffices  to  him- 
self. Wealth,  he  is  fond  of  noting,  ccmsists  in  the  limitation  of  desires; 
an<l,  as  a  consequence,  the  fewer  the  desires,  the  serener  the  mind. 
Truly  tlie  idiot  is  more  to  be  envied  than  we  thought. 

But  it  is  against  happiness  that  he  has  his  merriest  fling.  Pleasure 
we  have  already  recognized  as  a  transient  guest,  but  happiness  is  even 
less  than  that,  it  is  a  fiction  of  the  non-existent  In  essence  it  is  in- 
tangible, the  desire  for  it  is  insatiable,  and  as  such  never  fulfilled.  So 
at  least  he  asserts ;  but  we  who  have  clearer  ideas  have  the  right  to 
assume  that  happiness  is  not  intangible,  that  it  consists  in  what  we 
desire  most,  in  beauty  for  instance,  in  genius,  esteem,  wealth,  health, 
glory,  and  power.  Only  a  sophist  with  a  cold  in  the  head  would  affirm 
that  these  things  are  intangible.  Nor  are  they,  he  answers.  They  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways, — congenitally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  poet-prince, 
or  after  prolonged  endeavors.  In  the  first  case  they  are  taken  by  their 
ponocoior  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  air 
he  breathes.  Their  absence  would  cause  discomfort,  tlieir  presence  brings 
no  joy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  their  reunion  be  acci>mplished  after  pro- 
longed efforts,  the  possessor,  on  obtaining  them,  finds  himself  as  poor  as 
before.     Wlien  they  represented  happiness  it  was  when  tliey  were  afar. 
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It  must  be  stupid  to  be  wise  all  ahme,  bat  these  views  which  the 
pessimist  shares  with  no  one  but  himself  have  not  rendered  him  in  the 
least  down-hearted.  In  his  blithe  misanthropy  he  is  even  oonsistent. 
In  denying  that  happiness  exists  to-<iay,  he  denies  that  it  will  exist  to- 
morrow,— in  that  cliartless  morrow  whioh  evolntion  has  in  charge. 
According  to  his  idea,  the  golden  age  is  not  behind  us,  bat  beyoml. 
The  earth,  one  day,  will  be  a  garden.  Poverty  will  have  vanished. 
There  will  be  but  one  caste, — Equality  ;  but  one  ruler, — Love.  Dis- 
eases will  have  been  vanquished.  Superstitions  will  have  fiided.  Even 
Envy  will  have  disappeared.  In  that  blessed  era,  when  man  journeys 
it  will  be  through  the  air.  And  not  in  an  elevated,  either.  He  will 
have  abolished  time  and  sequestrated  space.  He  will  enchain  a  comet, 
measure  the  Infinite,  and  visit  Mars.  He  will  have  new  harmonies, 
solid  horizons,  and  larger  life.  And  in  this  fairy-land  where  Muham- 
mad's paradise  is  realized  and  his  prophecy  as  well,  where  quail  fly 
roasted  from  the  spit  and  turkeys  bone  themselves,  where  there  is 
neither  toil  nor  labor,  where  pain  has  ceased  to  be,  humanity  will  be 
bored  to  death.  Of  the  thousand-and  -one  sultans  and  sultanas  of  these 
newer  nights,  some  will  cut  tlieir  own  throats,  some  the  throats  of  others. 
For  pain  is  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  life,  and  as  necessary  to  man- 
kind as  the  keel  is  to  the  ship.  If  it  were  not,  the  pessimist  asks,  why 
should  it  have  been  given  us? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  satrap  offered  a  vast  reward — a  shower  of  sma- 
ragdine,  the  legend  says — ^to  whomso  invented  a  new  delight.  Had 
this  sorry  fellow  adventured  *that  way,  one  may  fancy  that  his  career 
would  have  been  brief.  That  he  kept  out  of  harm's  reach  is  to  be 
deplored.  Society  has  no  use  for  a  man  who  perpetrates  paradox  in 
cold  blood.  Were  it  in  self-defence,  paase  enoore.  But  without  even 
the  excuse  of  an  attack,  without  any  one  even  noticing  him,  he  commits 
overt  acts  of  violence  on  our  faith,  and  to  make  matters  still  worse  he 
commits  them  under  an  assumed  name.  For  truly  the  man  that  greets 
disaster  with  a  smile  does  not  resemble  the  pessimist  with  whom  litera- 
ture has  made  us  &miliar.  In  the  rogues'  gallery  of  fiction  his  fnoe  is 
pitted  with  despondency;  he  is  a  self-acting  complainer;  he  would  carp 
at  anything, — at  the  sunlight,  at  E.  P.  Roe's  novels,  at  the  sorceries  of 
spring,  or  bi-metallism.  There  is  nothing  sacred  to  his  snarl :  he  would 
point  to  a  lily  of  the  field  and  declare  that  it  needed  dusting.  The 
chronicles  of  his  deeds  and  days  have  the  monotony  of  the  infernal 
regions :  they  are  made  up  of  groans.  Into  tlie  eyes  of  beauty  he  will 
gaze  as  though  some  small  tootli  had  mined  his  heart,  from  a  revel  he 
will  rise  with  disgust.     He  rants  a  little,  too,  just  as  Hamlet  does. 

But  the  individual  with  the  paradox  strums  a  different  guitar.  He 
is  on  such  good  terms  with  the  world  that  he  could  not  be  blue  if  he 
tried.  To  him  life  is  a  howling  farce :  he  sits  in  his  stall  and  enjoys  it. 
At  the  typical  pessimist  he  jests  as  a  master  may  jest  at  an  over-z^ous 
apprentice.  In  no  other  respect  has  he  the  slightest  affiliation  with 
him.  He  is  a  pessimist,  indeed,  but  not  a  miseral^list, — a  logician,  not 
a  dolt 

In  its  widest  exprevion  the  creed  whidi  he  holds  is  one  of  universal 
contentment.     In  the  matter  of  ancestry  it  can  look  back  through  the 
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terracefl  of  tine  and  ckim  more  quarterings  than  the  meet  baronial  of 
Austrian  barons.  It  was  born  before  history ;  its  founder  was  Buddha, 
a  sage  wiiose  existence  is  lost  in  the  magnificence  of  myth, — there  let 
it  rest  To-day  pessimism  is  a  mosaic  of  tiie  lore  of  Orient  and 
Ocoident,  an  estray  dean  as  the  ooean  and  unstayable  as  the  wind.  It 
is  based  on  a  truism:  Whatever  will  be,  is.  That  proposition  once 
grasped,  the  jocularity  of  its  theoretic  exponent  is  easily  understood. 
He  sees  no  rhyme,  and  less  reason,  in  making  faces  at  a  chain  of  neces- 
sity in  which  we  are  all  interlinked.  "  We  may  rejoice,*'  he  announces, 
"and  repent,  we  may  form  good  resolutions;  but  the  joy  and  the  re- 
pentance and  the  good  resolutions-oome  to  us  of  themselves,  and  not 
until  it  is  appointed  that  they  shall  do  so.  When  they  do  come,  how- 
ever sincere  the  repentance  may  be,  however  superb  the  resolutions, 
the  course  of  things  moves  on  unclianged  and  changeless  as  before. 
Should  Nature  destine  one  man  to  be  wise  and  to  lie  brave,  wise  and 
brave  he  will  be.  Should  she  destine  another  to  be  scatter-brained  and 
imbecile,  scatter-brained  and  imbecile  he  will  become.  There  is  no 
merit,  no  blame,  to  be  ascril)ed  to  her  or  to  them.  The  wishes  that 
throb  in  our  heart  may  rebel,  but  the  great  mother  snuffs  them  out  like 
a  candle.     She  is  governed  herself,  her  laws  are  ours." 

Such  is  his  theory.  Forgive  him  it.  Nature  presumably  destined 
him  to  be  scatter-brained,  and  scatter-brained  he  has  become.  No  blame 
can  be  a^crilied  to  her  or  to  him.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  hilarity 
of  the  impolite,  |>essimism  is  a  gentleman  still :  its  foremost  tenet,  a 
tenet,  parenthetically,  which  it  borrowed  from  tlie  Moors,  a  tenet  which 
founded  courtesy,  is  abnegation  of  self.  It  teaches  that  it  is  small  to 
remember,  great  to  forgive.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  charity  and  good  will 
to  all.  In  its  prescriptions  there  is  not  a  single  tear.  And  as  to  its 
#ne  negation,  that  of  the  attainment  of  happiness,  let  us  be  lenient. 
We  have  bad  an  eternity  behind  us,  and  if  in  that  eternity  we  found 
no  Utc^ia,  why  should  we  expect  it  in  the  days  to  be? 

JEdgar  SaUui. 


OUR  ONE  HUNDRED   QUESTIONS. 
IX. 

67.    What  i8  the  origin  of  JHarleqiiinf 

It  18  a  difficult  matter  to  give  the  origin  of  a  word  whoee  meaning  all  ety- 
mologists agree  is  uncertain,  if  not  quite  unknown.  Menage,  Bailey,  and  English 
Noiea  and  Queries  rather  lean  towards  the  following  theorv.  A  young  Italian  actor 
came  to  Paris  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  of  France  (1651-1689),  and,  having 
been  there  received  and  made  welcome  by  the  famous  comedian  Achille  d'Harlai, 
his  brother  actors  dubbed  him  *'  Harleouine^**  from  the  name  of  his  patron  and 
master.  But  this  seems  like  making  the  etymology  fit  the  circumstances;  and 
the  use  of  the  word,  or  its  radical,  must  be  of  more  ancient  date.  The  character 
of  Harlequin,  with  his  parti-colored  dress,  as  the  servant  of  Pantaloon  (the  comic 
representative  of  Venetian  foibles),  seems  to  be  derived  originally  from  the 
Roman  mttne  or  aiellcma.    Chsmben  says,  "  The  Fabules  Atellans  may  be  con- 
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sidered  the  origin  of  the  modern  Italian  ar/nodUao  (harieqpno)  and  other  char- 
acteiB  of  a  like  stamp.  Tbejr  were  the  favorite  dramatic  penonaM  with  the 
people,  spoke  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  excited  laughter  with  its  quaint  old-fiwhiomed 
woras  and  phrases/'  Introduced  thus  from  the  old  Ronum  drama  into  the 
modem  Italian,  he  became  the  hver  of  Columbine^  or  the  orkGMnaiU^  ftoaa 
which  title  some  writers  very  reaaonabi  j  derire  the  word  kmifomn. 

In  this  personage  were  satirized  the  roguery  and  drollery  of  the  Bergamaaks, 
who  were  proverbial  for  their  intrisuing  knavery.  From  the  Italian  drunji 
Harlequin  was  transferred  to  that  of  other  countnee.  In  England  he  was  first 
introduced  on  the  stage  by  Rich,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  according  to 
Skeat,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  a  dancing-master  in  Shrewsbury,  in  1702.  There  he 
became  the  leading  personage  in  the  Christmas  pantomime,  or  harlequiiiAde^ 
essentially  a  British  performance.  In  this  he  is  supposed  to  be  invisible  to  .all 
but  the  eyes  of  his  faithful  Columbine.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  '*  Travels,''  viii.  104, 
gives  a  mythological  origin  to  Harlequin,  contddering  him  a  sort  of  Mercury, 
burleequing  the  dignified  caduceua  of  the  god  with  the  comic  short-aword  that 
rendered  the  bearer  invisible. 

Francinque  Michel  derives  harlequin  from  the  old  French  word  kariigot 
("haricot"),  a  morsel,  or  piece, — an  interlude.  Another  writer  says  Harlec^uin 
was  the  name  of  a  bad  knight,  who  was  saved  from  perdition  by  fighting  against 
the  infidels,  but  was  condemned  to  appear  nightly.  Skeat  maintains  that  the 
origin  of  the  word  is  unknown,  but  followd  up  that  statement  with  an  ingenioua 
**  gpess"  of  his  own,  deriving  it  from  hierlrkin  or  helUquin  (old  Frisian  of  the 
thirteenth  century),  the  original  signification  of  which  was  a  demon  or  deviL 
The  change  from  helUquin  to  KarUquin  arose  from  a  popular  etymology  which 
connected  the  word  with  Charles  QaiiU  (Charles  V.). — ^Davus. 

58.   Whence  the  expreadon '' A  litOe  bird  told  me'*  f 

Among  the  many  humors  of  etymology  there  is  none  more  deli^t- 
ful  than  Bellenden  fcer's  derivation  of  this  phrase  from  the  Datch  "  Er 
lig  t'el  baerd"  ("  by  telling  I  shall  betray  another"').  The  utter  im- 
possibility, and  yet  the  apparent  verisimilitude,  of  this  derivatioa 
make  it  a  worthy  companion  to  that  other  philological  wonder  whidi 
asserts  that  canteen  is  a  French  corruption  of  "  tin  can,"  the  adjective 
and  noun  changing  places  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  French 
language. 

The  idea  that  birds  conveyed  information  is  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  folk-lore  of  all  countries.  Probably  its  oldest  expre^ion  in 
literature  may  be  found  in  Ecclesiastes  x.  20 :  "  Curse  not  the  king,  no, 
not  in  thy  thought;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bedchamber:  &>r  a 
bird  of  the  air  shall  curry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall 
tell  the  matter." 

As  binls  are  constantly  flying  about,  they  were  thought  to  observe 
and  pry  into  men's  secret  actions,  and  the  transition  from  simple  seeing 
to  telling  what  they  have  seen  is  natural  and  obvious.  The  ancient  divi- 
nation by  birds  is  undoubtedly  based  u|>on  this  idea.  The  Greeks  had 
a  proverb,  "  None  is  conscious  of  what  I  have  been  saying,  except  per- 
chance some  bird,"  a  saying  which  may  be  paralleled  from  the  Nilie- 
lungenlied,  "No  one  hears  us  here  but  God  and  the  little  wood-bird." 
Democritus  and  Apollonius  the  Tyanean  lioth  claimed  to  understand 
the  language  of  birds,  and  thus  to  be  privy  to  many  secret  transactions.  • 
Pliny  even  explained  that  such  understanding  could  be  gained  by  par- 
taking of  a  mixture  of  serpents'  blood  with  that  of  certain  birds. 
"  One  of  a  Thousand"  has  collated  a  large  number  of  similar  instances : 
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Melampas  lays  tbat  if  one's  mn  are  licked  \>j  a  dragon  one  can  understand 
the  speech  of  birds,  and  Eostathias  tells  us  that  Cassandra  and  Helenus,  children 
of  Iriam,  were  left  in  Apollo's  temple  and  serpents  twined  about  their  ears, 
making  them  quick  of  hearing  and  able  to  discover  secret  things  and  hear  the 
counsels  of  the  gods. 

In  the  Mahabh&rata,  King  XJsinara  is  taught  bj  a  pigeon  which  is  the  spirit 
of  €k>d.  If  a  dove  lighted  upon  a  man's  head  it  was  considered  a  sig^  of  a 
future  ruler.  In  the  old  wood^cuts  of  the  "  Oolden  Legend"  the  popes  are  uni- 
versally distinguished  by  a  dove  whispering  in  their  ear.  {'*  Anglia  Sacra,"  ii. 
631.)  It  is  said  that  at  the  election  of  Innocent  III.  (1198)  three  doves  flew 
about  the  church,  and  a  white  one  perched  upon  his  right  shoulder.  And  we 
are  told  of  Sylvester  II.  that  '*  ibi  [in  Seville]  didicit  et  cantus  avium  et  volatus 
myaterium."  (Vincent  Bellov.,  " Spec.  Hist./' xxiv.  98. )  David,  the  *Tather"  of 
the  Monks  or  Rose  Valley,  was  said  by  his  school-fellows  when  a  boy  at  his 
lesions  to  have  been  tauzht  and  advised  by  a  white  dove.  In  this  age  every 
priest  who  was  destined  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  saint  was  so  attended  while  officiating, 
the  white  dove  remaining  until  the  service  ended.  '*  Die  Drei  Sprache,"  m 
Grimm's  Tales,  tells  of  a  Swiss  boy  who  learned  "  what  the  birds  say,  what  the 
frogs  croak,  and  what  the  dogs  bark."  From  these  creatures  he  learns  that  he  is 
to  be  made  pope.  He  goes  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  has  juHt  died,  and  the 
cardinals  agree  that  they  will  choose  as  his  successor  him  who  should  be  pointed 
out  by  some  miraculous  sign.  The  Swiss  enters  the  church,  and  two  white  doves 
perch  on  his  shoulders :  he  b  chosen  pope,  and  the  doves  counsel  him  to  accept. 
On  his  election  he  has  to  sing  a  mass  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  but  tne 
doves  instruct  him  what  to  do  and  say.  This  probably  refers  to  Sylvester  II.  or 
Innocent  III.  The  story  came  from  Upper  Valais,  related  by  Hans  Trufier  from 
Viap. 

Talking  birds  occur  in  other  of  Grimm's  stories.  In  "  Aschenputtel,"  the 
German  "  Snderella,"  the  heroine  is  set  imprjssible  tasks,  which  two  pigeons, 
aided  by  many  other  birds,  perform  for  her;  the  pigeons  throw  her  down  fine 
dresses  from  a  tree ;  and  when  the  prince  comes  to  try  on  the  shoe  and  is  de- 
ceived into  takinff  away  the  elder  sisters,  they  undeceive  him,  singing,  '*  There's 
blood  upon  the  snoe,"  and  when  the  right  bride  is  discovered  tbev  perch  upon 
her  shoulders.  In  another  story  a  blind  tailor  recovers  his  sight  by  taking  the 
advice  of  crows,  and  these  ominous  birds  appear  also  in  Helwig's  *'J(iaische 
Legenden,"  and  other  tales.  Birds  often  help  the  hero  or  heroine  in  their  mis- 
fortunes by  advice.  In  the  *'  Kinderm&hrchen''  (Erfurt,  1787)  a  little  white  pigeon 
which  an  orphan  has  saved  from  a  vulture  counsels  him,  and  finally  turns  into  a 
prince.  In  the  saga  of  Siegfiried  or  Sigurd,  the  hero  understands  bird -language, 
and  receives  advice  therein.    A  similar  story  is  in  the  **  Pentamerone." 

The  cock  is  oerhaps  too  large  a  bird  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  question, 
but  there  is  a  tale  found  in  several  lands  where  he  plays  the  part  of  Mentor  to 
a  hen-pecked  husband.  KoUe  (who  spent  five  years  in  Sierra  Leone)  tells  of 
a  Bomu  man  who  understands  the  speech  of  birds,  learns  from  them  a  secret 
which  he  discloses  to  his  wife,  and  thereby  loses  the  power.  A  Servian  tale  is 
like  it:  two  ravens  and  a  cock  reveal  a  treasure  to  a  merchant;  his  wife  teases 
him  16  tell  her,  and  he  is  on  the  point  of  so  doing,  when  a  cock  admonishes  him 
to  rule  his  wife  as  the  cock  rules  his  hens.  The  same  story  is  found  in  the 
Italian  of  Straparola  or  Morlini. 

Another  more  pertinent  class  of  bird-lore  is  where  the  parrot  or  magpie  tells 
tales,  betraying  a  wife's  infidelity,  etc.,  as  in  Chaucer's  '*  Maunciple's  Tale."  See 
also  Gower's  "Confessio  Amantis"  (b.  iii.),  "The  Seven  Sages"  (Percy  Soc.,  p. 
73),  "Sendabar,"  ''Svntipas,"  and  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

In  Scott's  **  Sir  fristrem"  (ijrtte  ii.  verse  23),  **  a  swain  ich  herd  sing." 
Gower  ("Confessio  Amantis,"  b.  v.),  speaking  of  Progne  metamorphosed 
into  a  "  swain," — 

And  eke  for  tbat  she  wm  a  ipooie. 

Among  the  folk  8be  oometb  to  bouse^ 

To  do  there  wtrei  nnderstonde 

The  faUhode  of  ber  bosbonde, 

Tbat  the/  of  bem  beware  alto. 

In  the  Dialogues  of  John  Hey  wood,  ii.  6,  p.  6  (Spenser  Soc.), — 
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W<mmi,  toq.        .  I  dM  Ist^  hmn 

How  flek  and  hU  mftke  ▼■•  tk«ir  twrtte  baomtTng^ 
By  one  bjrd,  thai  in  min«  «ire  waf  late  obauotjrnf. 

Man,  loq.  One  swalowe  maketh  not  ■ommer. 

Last  lines  of  King  Henry  IV.  Pt  2,  Act  V.,  Sc.  6 : 

Prince  J0hn^  loq,  I  will  lay  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire^ 
We  bear  oar  oiTil  swords  and  natire  fire 
As  far  as  France:  I  heard  a  bird  to  singi 
Whose  mnsio,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  kinf . 

Pope's  "  DuncUd,"  book  iv.,  1.  864, 

Kay,  Mahomet!  the  pigeon  at  thine  ear. 

(Note  to  this  line, — "  The  story  of  Mahomet's  pigeon  was  a  monkish  fbble.") 

69.   What  is  a  baker* s  dozen,  and  how  did  it  originate  t 

A  baker's  dozen  means  thirteen  for  twelve.  When  a  heavy  penalty  was  in- 
flicted for  short  weight,  bakers  used  lo  give  a  surplus  number  or  loaves,  called 
the  "inbread,"  to  avoid  all  risk  of  incurring  the  fine. 

'*  To  ffive  a  man  a  baker's  dozen"  is  a  slang  phrase  meaning  to  give  him  a 
sound  drubbing, — i.e.,  to  give  him  all  he  deserves  and  one  stroke  more. 

In  the  "Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  of  Two  Years  of  Queen  Mary" 
(primed  for  the  Camden  Society,  Appendix  4,  p.  112),  among  tiie  particulars  of 
tne  accounts  of  the  Chamberhiln  or  Colchester,  where  Mary  was  entertained  on 
her  way  to  London,  is  this  charge :  "  For  xxxviii  dozen  of  bread  xxxix  shillings.'' 
A  **  dozen  of  bread"  usually  means  one  loaf,  value  twelvepcnce,  or  two  loaves, 
value  sixpence  each ;  even  when  the  sizes  and  price  of  the  loaves  vary,  the  term 
is  used  to  express  either  the  larger  loaf  or  the  two  smaller  loaves.  A  dozen  of 
bread  is  also  divided  into  six  twopenny  or  twelve  penny  loaves.  But  in  this 
quotation  thirty-eight  dozen  of  bread  are  charged  at  thirty-nine  shillings,  whereas 
the  extra  one  shilling  cannot  be  divided  into  aliquot  parts,  so  as  to  express  the 
value  of  each  of  the  thirty-ei^ht  dozen  of  bread.    This  entry  was  made  in  1563. 

In  some  of  the  **  Bury  Wills"  (Camden  Society)  are  bequests  of  bread  to  the 
poor,  from  which  we  judge  that  a  dozen  of  bread  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  and 
the  practice  of  giving,  in  addition  to  the  twelve,  the  further  quantity  as  "  inbread," 
gave  rise  to  the  term  "  baker'^  dozen,"  as  it  is  the  custom  m  some  places  to  give 
nn  extra  bushel  of  coal  as  "  ingrain"  on  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity,  as  a  chaldron. 
William  Fiske,  of  Pakenham,  Gent.,  by  will  dated  March  20*  1648,  provided 
twelvepence  a  week  to  pay  weekly  for  one  dozen  of  bread  to  "  be  weekly  given 
vnto  twelue  or  thirteene**  persons  therein  referred  to.  And  Francis  Pyiiner.  of 
Bury,  Gent,  (will  dated  April  26, 1639),  gives  certain  property  on  trust  to  provide 
one  twopenny  loaf  for  each  of  forty  poor  people  in  Bury,  to  be  distributed  by 
the  clert.  sexton,  and  beadle,  who'  were  to  have  the  **  inbread  of  said  bread." 
He  also  bequeaths  other  moneys  to  provide  every  Sunday  "  fowre-and-twenty 
loaves,  with  the  inbread  allowed  by  the  baker  for  those  twoe  dosens  of  bread," 
the  two  dozens  to  be  giveri  to  twenty- foiur  poor  people,  and,  as  before,  the  "  clarke, 
bedell,  and  sexton"  to  have  the  inbread. 

In  Scotland  the  baxter  or  baker  may  at  times,  to  a  good  customer,  give  a 
farthing  biscuit — as  what  is  called  "too  [or  additional]  br^" — on  the  purchase 
of  a  shilling's  worth,  or  in  some  cases,  as  to  sub-retailera,  allow  in  money  a  pre- 
mium of  one  penny  for  every  twelvepence. 

In  some  places  a  baker's  dozen  of  rolls  may  mean  either  thirteen  of  a  larger 
size  or  fourteen  of  a  smaller.  The  penal  statutes  for  a<<size  of  bread  imposed 
heavy  fines  for  any  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  loaves,  and  these  weights  were 
specified  for  loaves  of  every  price  fi-om  eighteenpence  down  to  twopence,  bat 
penny  loave$  or  rolls  were  not  specified  in  the  statute  (probably  from  their  minute 
weights),  and  therefore  the  bakers,  to  be  on  the  sate  side,  when  selling  these 
nondcHcripts,  threw  in  a  thirteenth  of  the  larger  rolls  or  two  of  the  smaller. 
Though  the  assize  ha^  been  discontinued,  the  practice  survived. 
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In  Grose's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  is  the  definition  "  Bftker's 
Dosen ;  fourteen:  that  number  of  rolls  being  allowed  to  purchasers  of  a  dozen.'' 

When  Hudson  discovered  the  bay  bearing  now  his  name,  he  gave  the  name 
"  Baker*8  Dozen"  to  a  cluster  of  thirteen  or  fouru^en  islands  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  bay,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  charts,  even  in  the  f(»reign  ones,  for  D'Anville's 
great  atlas  exhibits  these  islands  as  '*  La  DoUzaine  du  B^mlanger."  This  shows 
that  the  term  was  used  as  far  back  at  lea^t  as  1610. 

The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  says  of  her  "  Nature's  Picture"  (1666),  "  In  this 
volume  there  are  several  feigned  Mtoriea,  etc.  Also  there  are  some  morals  and 
some  dialogues ;  but  they  are  as  the  advantage  loaf  of  bread  to  the  baker's 
d<izen." 

In  Thomas  Middleton's  tragi-camedie  "The  Witch,"  written  about  1620, 
Firestone  says  to  his  mother,  the  witch, — 

May  yoo  not  h&ve  one  o'clock  in  to  the  dottn,  mother? 
Witch.    No. 
FitftofM,    Your  tplrita  are  then  more  anooneeiooable  than  baken. 

Walter  W.  Skeat  notes  a  passage  in  the  *'  Liber  Albus"  (p.  232,  Riley's  trans- 
lation), **  And  that  no  baker  of  the  town  shall  give  unto  the  regratresses  the  six 
pence  on  Monday  morning  by  way  of  hansel-money,  or  the  three  pence  on  Friday 
niit  cnrteey-money ;  but,  after  the  ancient  manner^  let  him  give  thirteen  articles  of 
bread  for  twelve."  "  That  is,"  adds  Skeat,  **  the  retailers  of  bread  from  house  to 
house  were  allowed  a  thirteenth  loaf  by  the  baker,  as  a  payment  for  their  trouble." 

According  to  the  Weetem  Morning  News^  September' 21, 1876,  a  fisherman  at 
East  Looe,  Cornwall,  giving  evidence  on  the  craD-  and  lobster-fishery,  spoke  of 
twenty-six  as  a  **  long  dozen." 

Another  phrase  may  be  noted, — the  ''  Devil's  dozen," — meaning  thirteen  in 
number,  though  not  of  course  as  having  any  connection  with  that  of  the  baker, 
but  allied  to  the  prevalent  superstition  regarding  the  unluckiness  of  the  number. 
—One  op  a  Thousand. 

60.   Wherux  the  proverb  "  A  rollmg  d(me  ffothers  no  mos^^^ 

Bartlett,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  *'  Quotations,"  refers  this  proverb  to  a  col- 
lection of  maxims  commonly  ascribed  to  Publius  8yrus,  in  which  it  appears  as 
No.  524.  This  author  was  a  celebrated  mimeographer  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  is  known  to  have  exhibiteil  in  the  games  which  took  place 
in  honor  of  that  victor  in  46  B.C.  The  Latins  have  a  proverb,  **  Saxum  volutum 
non  obductus  musco,"  which  is  probably  the  very  one  alluded  to  as  Maxim  524. 
Kelly  says  the  English  form  is  an  exact  rendering  of  an  ancient  Greek  adage, 
**  AiBoc  icvXiv66fi€voc  rb  fucdf  ob  iroui ;"  and  in  this  form  it  appears  in  the  works  of 
Erasmus,  in  an  article  very  suggestively  entitled  "  Assiduitas."  Robert  (or 
William)  Langland  gives  the  same  thought  in  another  shape,  in  his  **  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman"  (1326):  '*Selden  mosseth  the  marblestone  that  men  ode  treden." 
(Early  Eng.  Text  Soc,  p.  115.)  It  appears  in  many  works: — in  Heywood's 
** Proverbs'^ (1546) ;  in  an  article  on  proverbs  in  "Court  and  Country"  (1618), 
"  for  I  have  neard  that  roling  stones  gather  no  moese ;"  in  Camden's  "Remains" 
(p.  880,  ed.  1870) ;  in  Tuaser's  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hu»bandry ,"  "  the 
stone  that  is  rolling  can  gather  no  moes ;"  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  Hoyt  and 
Ward  (p.  45)  ffiving  no  other  origin  for  it  than  Mrs.  Jameson's  very  modem  use 
of  it  in  ner  "  ^dies,"  "  as  the  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moes,  so  the'  roving  heart 
gathers  no  affections." 

Quintilian,  bom  not  later  than  85  A.D.,  is  quoted  as  the  originator  of  the 
Latin  proverb,  " Planta  quie  sspiua  transfertur  nou  ooalescit"  ("A  plant  often 
removed  cannot  thrive"),  very  lite  tlie  "  rolling <tone."  From  this  tne  Italians 
have  "  Albero  spesso  traspiantato  mai  di  frutti  d  caricato"  ("  A  tree  often  trans- 
planted is  never  loaded  with  firuit"),  and  from  the  "rolliug  stone"  they  have 
"  Pietra  moesa  non  fu  muschio"  ("  The  stone  that  moves  (or  rolls)  does  not  be- 
come mossy").  The  French  say,  "  La  pierre  sou  vent  remu^  n'amasse  pas  vo- 
lontiers  mousse"  ("  A  stooe  often  removi^i  does  not  easily  accumulate  moss").— 
Davus. 
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To  **  Our  Monthly  Qoesip :" — I  do  not  know  wfiether  I  am  touching  on  a 
theme  that  has  been  handled  before,  and  so  £  write  to  ask,  Has  any  one  ever 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  ideas,  or  the  idea-germ  theory?  I 
hold  now  that  ideas  float  like  mould-spores  in  the  atmosphere  and  settle  in  the 
brains  ripe  to  receive  them. 

I  had  cherished  the  germ  of  an  idea  for  years  and  felt  that  I  had  not  the 
time  to  cultivate  it  to  a  Aill  growth,  ignorantly  fancied  it  all  my  own,  when  an 
English  author  made  use  of  the  germ  I  had  fancied  I  possessed  alone,  and 
wrote  a  successful  story.  This  having  been  my  experience  in  several  cases,  I 
have  come  to  the  germ  theory,— or,  to  express  it  otherwise,  that  idea^  are  like 
ghosts  or  fairies,  who  go  about  the  world  seeking  entertainment,  and  if  rejected 
or  put  off  till  a  more  convenient  season  they  seek  entertainment  elsewhere, 

A  Netotpaim'  Scribbler, 

Exactly  the  same  proposition  was  made  the  subject  of  an  extremely  clever 
article  by  Louise  Stockton  on  "  The  Germ  Theory  of  Ideas"  which  was  published 
in  this  department  of  LippinooWs  Magazine  for  June,  1887. 

Obampaion,  Ilukoia,  Febnuiy  9, 1S89. 

Editor  Monthly  Gossip, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  made  in  your 
December  number.  In  some  remarks  on  Whittier*s  "Snow-Bound"  it  is  said 
that  the  school-master  portrayed  in  that  poem  was  Joshua  Coffin.  That  is  the  error, 
but  a  natural  one. 

Joshua  Coffin  was  one  of  Whittier*s  school-masters,— the  one  to  whom  was 
addressed  one  of  his  poems ;  but  he  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  "  Snow-Bound.*' 

Mr.  Whittier  does  not  now  recollect  the  name  of  the  snow-bound  school- 
master. 

Yours  truly, 

Joseph  CoPFur  Pickabd. 

Eapato,  GoLOftADO,  Febnury  11, 1889. 

Editor  of  Our  Monthly  Gossip,— In  his  novel  "A  Transaction  in 
Hearts,"  published  in  the  February  number  of  your  magazine,  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus 
makes  use  of  the  following  lines, — 

"  I  wAit  for  my  ttory;  the  birds  oannot  sing  it. 
Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree ; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  bat  long  years,  oh,  bring  It 
Saeh  as  I  wish  it  to  bel- 
aud says  in  regard  to  them,  "  A  clipping  from  smne  Poets'  Comer, — a  bit  of 
•diool-girl  Terse  "    In  this  the  author  is  in  error.    The  quotation  is  ficom  Jean 
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Ingelow's  probabi  J  best-known  poem,— or  groap  of  poems, — "  Bongs  of  Seyen," 
and  is  the  cloeing  stanta  of  *'  Seren  Times  Two.^  H.  b.  j. 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  crestr  J.  R.  Jones. 

Three  feathers,  enclosed  in  a  coronet,  with  the  motto  Teh  dim  ('*  I  serve")) 
form  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Orest  and  motto  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia  whom  the  Black  Prince  overcame  at  Oressy,  and  to 
have  been  first  assumed  by  the  Black  Prince.  Bat  the  story  has  no  historical 
basis.  The  triple  plume,  as  well  as  feathers  of  various  numbers,  seem  indeed  to 
have  come  into  particular  use  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  from  1827  to  1877. 
But  they  were  not  unknown  before  that  time.  Guillim  states  that  **  the  ostrich's 
feathers  in  plume  were  sometimes  also  the  device  of  King  Stephen,  who  gave 
them  with  this  word,  Fi  nulla  invertUur  ordo, — No  force  altera  their  fashion, — 
alluding  to  the  fold  and  fall  of  the  feather,  which,  however  the  wind  may  shake 
it,  it  cannot  disorder  it;  as  likewise  is  the  condition  of  kings  and  kingdoms  well 
established."  He  does  not  mention  the  number  of  feathern,  so  it  is  possible  that 
the  triple  plume  is  more  distinctly  connected  with  Edward  III.  But  even  at  that 
time  it  was  not  the  distinctive  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  borne  by 
others  of  the  royal  family.  Not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  triple  plume 
within  a  coronet  restricted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign. 

But  the  three  feathers  seem  to  be  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  symbol.  In 
the  Santa  Oasa  at  Loretto  a  marble  sculpture  of  three  feathers  arranged  in  nearly 
the  same  position  as  those  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  described  as  the  em- 
blhne  magnifique  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  &ther  of  Leo  X.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  who 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  India  by  James  I.,  describes  the  plume  of  heron's  feathers 
worn,  by  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindostan  when  they  took  the  field.  Tavernier, 
the  French  traveller,  says  a  plume  of  three  heron's  feathers  was  worn  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  explaining  that  it  had  a  military  meaning  and  was  a  symbol  of 
command.  On  taking  the  field  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  one  of  the  feathers  to 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  whole  army  as  their  commander- 
in-chief.  Nadir  Shah,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  conquered  Asia  from  Bag- 
dad to  Delhi,  wore  three  black  heron's  feathers  in  his  diadem.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  three  feathers  belonging  to  the  Persian,  the  Mogul,  or  the  Turk  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Brahminical  worship,  and  represent  the  three  deities  of 
fire,  air,  and  water.  According  to  Brahminical  teaching,  all  the  gods  of  the  uni- 
verse were  resolved  into  these  three  conceptions;  which  in  their  turn  are  symbol- 
ized in  the  mystic  letters  A.U.M.,  representing  the  three  in  one,  as  the  idea  of  one 
supreme  spirit  which  is  sometimes  personified  as  Brahma,  sometimes  as  Vishnu, 
sometimes  as  Siva.  Some  authorities  derive  **  Ich  dien"  from  Sanscrit  words  mean- 
ing not  "  I  serve,"  but  **  I  shine."  But  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  the 
derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  **  le  thian^^^  meaning  **  I  serve." 

Who  was  Oberon  ?  L.  M.  N. 

Oberon,  in  poetical  rather  than  in  popular  mythology,  is  the  King  of  Fairy- 
land. Originally  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  dwarf  Elberic  or  Alberic,  who 
guarded  the  treasures  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  probably  his  first  appearance  in 
literature  is  in  the  Nibelungenlied.  The  later  German  epics  of  the  Heldenbuch 
made  him  the  King  of  the  Dwarft  and  endowed  him  with  magical  powers.  In 
France  his  name  became  first  Alberon  and  then  Auberon,  and  his  character 
underwent  conaiderable  modification,  so  that  in  the  romance  of  "  Huon  de  Bor- 
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deanz''  he  appMrt  m  A  aberoB,  the  King  of  FAiry^Uad.  The  Miperior  popolaritj 
of  this  romance  caused  Uie  French  form  of  the  name  to  anperaede  all  othen; 
and  in  the  same  way  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  who  adopted  the  character  in  his 
"  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,"  forced  the  general  acceptance  of  the  English  spell- 
ing, Oberon.  This  spelling  is  i&rst  made  use  of  in  the  English  translation  of 
*'  Uuon  of  Bordeaux"  (about  1284),  whence  Shakaspeare  drew  kis  conception  of 
the  fiiiry  king. 

Oberon,  according  to  his  own  account  of  himself  in  the  French  romance, 
was  the  son  of  Julius  Casar  and  a  fairj  who  ruled  over  the  Hidden  Isle  (Chefa- 
lonia).  Manj  rare  endowments  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  at  his  birth,  but  a 
maileYoIent  fairy,  offended  at  being  left  cut  from  the  invitations,  had  decreed 
that  his  stature  should  not  increase  after  he  was  three  years  of  age.  He  grew  up 
to  be  only  three  feet  high,  and  was  further  deformed  by  a  crook  in  his  shoulders, 
but  he  bad  a  face  of  angelic  beauty,  which  all  men  loved  to  look  upon.  It  was 
usually  dangerous  for  a  mortal  to  speak  to  him  or  to  answer  his  salutations,  as  in 
that  case  he  fell  into  the  £ury  king's  power.  If  he  refused  to  speak,  Oberon  in 
anger  would  raise  up  all  sorts  of  seeming  enchantments,  storms  of  rain  and  wind 
and  hail  and  snow,  and  place  a  great  running  river  in  the  very  path  of  the 
traveller.  But  the  latter  had  only  to  press  oonrageou«ly  on  in  his  speechless 
course,  and  be  would  come  out  whole  and  dry.  Huon  de.  Bordeaux  spoke  boldly 
to  the  elfin  king,  despising  all  precaution,  and  received  from  him  subittantial  aid 
in  his  enterprises.  When  Huon  first  saw  him  he  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  studded 
with  jewels,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  magic  bow  which  had  the  power  to  stay  the 
flight  of  any  animal  Bound  his  neck  was  slung  a  horn,  the  gift  of  four  fairies 
who  had  each  endowed  it  with  a  special  virtue.  Whosoever  blew  it  could  make 
the  sick  man  whole,  the  hungry  satisfied,  the  sorrowftd  merry,  and  could  force  to 
his  aid  all  in  hearing  of  the  sound. 

The  most  famous  of  modem  poems  having  this  character  for  a  hero  is 
^  Oberon,"  a  metrical  romance  in  twelve  cantos  of  otiava  riwta  by  the  Oerman 
poet  Christopher  Martin  Wieland  (1780).  The  story  is  adapted  from  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  mediaeval  hero  Huon  of  Bordeaux ;  the  metro  and  the  manner 
seem  to  have  been  euggeffted  by  Ariosto*s  *' Orlando."  This  is  undoubtedly 
Wieland's  masterpiece.  A  very  acceptable  translation  into  English  ven»e  is  by 
William  Botheby.  Weber  has  founded  an  opera  upon  the  poem,  produced  in 
1880. 

Huon,  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  a  young  knight  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  has 
slain  the  treacherous  Chariot,  the  son  of  that  emperor.  As  he  committed  the  act 
in  self-defence,  Charlemagne  in  punishment  contents  himself  with  sending  him 
on  a  dangerous  quest  beyond  the  sea.  He  is  to  go  to  Bagdad,  and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  a«*embled  court,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  deprive 
the  Caliph  of  hin  beard  and  four  of  his  grinders,  and  in  addition  is  to  obtain  the 
hand  of  the  Caliph's  daughter.  In  this  apparently  hopeless  enterprise  Huon 
meets  with  an  unexpected  ally  in  Oberon,  the  King  of  Elf-land.  Oberon's 
assistance  is  not  given  in  entire  disinterestedness.  He  has  had  a  quarrol  with 
his  queen  Titania  over  the  punishment  due  to  one  of  her  attendants,  and  has 
rashly  sworn  never  to  be  reconciled  until  he  meets  with  a  constant  and  loving 
couple.  He  believes  that  Huon  has  a  warm  and  fiuthful  heart,  and  his  object  is 
to  inspiro  a  mutual  love  between  him  and  Besia,  the  daughter  of  the  Caliph,  in 
whom  he  has  detected  the  same  qualities.  With  this  view  he  shows  the  ftitnre 
lovers  to  each  other  in  a  dream,  and  provides  the  knight  with  a  magic  cap  and 
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horn,  the  former  of  which  fills  wHh  wine  on  being  presented  to  guiltless  lips, 
while  the  latter  inspires  all  who  hear  it  with  an  insane  desire  to  dance.  Aided 
by  these  gifts,  Huon  accomplishes  his  dangerons  mission  at  the  Saracenic  court, 
and  the  lovers  are  safely  extricated  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Caliph  by  the 
■Interference  of  Oberon.  Ere  they  embark  for  Europe,  however,  he  cautions 
ihem  to  coosidor  each  othttr  as  brother  and  sister  till  they  arrive  in  Bome^and  their 
«nion  is  blessed  by  Pope  Sylvester.  Their  disr^^ard  of  this  injunction  brings  down 
a  terrible  storm,  the  sailors  draw  lots  for  a  victim,  and  the  lot  falls  upon  Huon. 
Rezia,  who,  wild  with  despair,  has  clung  to  his  neck,  leaps  with  him  into  the 
sea.  An  invisible  power  saves  the  lovers  and  bears  them  to  a  desert  island. 
Here  tbey  endure  many  hardships,  lightened,  however,  by  unwearying  affection. 
Rezia  gives  birth  to  a  son,  who  is  suddenly  taken  from  her  by  the  interference  of 
Tltania.  Misfortunes  thicken.  Eezia  is  carried  off  by  pirates  and  lodged  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan  Almanzor,  who  assails  her  constancy  with  alternate 
promises  and  threats.  Meanwhile,  Huon,  who  has  been  borne  to  the  spot  by 
the  magic  of  Oberon,  is  undergoing  a  similar  trial  of  his  faith  from  the  charms 
of  the  Sultana  Almansaris.  But  the  lovers  cannot  be  seduced,  and  are  about  to 
seal  their  constancy  by  death  at  the  stake,  when  Oberon  suddenly  appears  to 
announce  to  them  the  end  of  their  sufferings  and  the  reconciliation  with  Tltania 
which  had  been  its  result.  In  Oberon's  car  the  happy  pair  are  conveyed  to  Paris. 
Huon  arrives  Just  in  time  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  his  estates,  introduces 
his  bride  to  the  recoimled  Emperor,  and  presents  him  with  the  Caliph's  hair  and 
grinders. 
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IT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  mutations  of  the  public  taste.  It  is  interesting, 
also,  to  feel  how  you  yourself  are  borne  along  by  the  current  We  have  all 
gone  through  our  Howells  and  James  fever,  when  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of 
either  was  a  holiday  occasion,  an  event  of  greater  importance  than  even  a  Presi- 
dential election, — when  we  used  to  rejoice  to  find  these  novelists  growing  and 
strengthening  in  popular  favor.  Their  fine  wit,  their  happy  art  of  saying  nothing, 
their  curious  adroitness  in  laying  bare  the  humorous  foibles  of  human  nature, 
their  kindly  insight  into  the  absurdities  of  femininity  and  their  harmless  joy  in 
revealing  them, — above  all,  the  modernness  of  their  tone  and  its  essential  Ameri- 
canism (for  even  James  was  not  alwa3rs  a  coemopolitan),--caught  our  fancy  and 
lapped  us  in  an  Elynumfatuorumy  a  literary  paradise  of  fools.  We  have  awakened 
from  that  dream,  and,  lo  I  the  public  has  awakened  also.  Booksellers  report  that 
Howells  is  rarely  called  for,  and  James  is  deliberately  reftised  by  a  public  which 
clamor  with  a  loud  voice  for  Haggard,  for  Stevenson,  for  Am41ie  Rives  and  Edgar 
Saltus.  Even  the  critic  has  lost  his  fealty,  and  is  beginning  to  confess  dismay  at 
the  sight  of  the  closely-printed  pages  which  once  opened  out  in  glory  befofe  him. 
As  to  the  present  writer,  he  is  firee  to  confess  that  he  would  rather  review  Howelli 
than  read  him. 

Vol.  XLin.— «9 
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And  jet  he  reftllj  tried  to  do  hk  dntj  in  regard  to  **  Annie  KiUmm,"  t2ie 
last  story  by  Howelk,  which  the  Harpers  have  just  published.  With  halting 
and  lagging  steps  he  followed  Annie  from  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Borne 
till  half-way  in  her  career  at  Uatboro\  Biass., — till  the  exciting  episode  when  Mr. 
Putney  gets  drank  at  a  garden-party.  After  Mr.  Putney  sobered  up,  the  Re- 
viewer was  content  to  drop  the  book,  feeling  sure  that  Uie  climax  of  interest  had, 
been  reached.  Yet  all  along  the  way  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  extreme 
cleverness  of  his  guide, — ^in  spite  of  the  futility  of  that  cleverness. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  novel  T    To  give  pleasure  to  contemporary  readers  is 
a  very  important  function,  which  Mr.  Howells  at  his  best  is  still  able  to  perform. 
But  a  novel  also  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  picture  of  contemporary  maoners 
and  morals.    Now,  what  idea  would  a  curious  posterity  draw  from  Mr.  Howells's 
pages  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  contemporary  America?    That  the  morals 
were  eminently  proper,  that  the  manners  were  bad, — that  the  average  American 
of  this  generation,  in  short,  is  very  good  and  very  stupid.    Now,  the  average 
American  is  neither  good  nor  stupid.    He  Is  not  a  bit  better  than  the  average 
Frenchman  or  Russian  or  Spaniard,  and  the  fiction  of  all  those  nationalities 
looks  the  facts  of  life  squarely  in  the  fiu^,  acknowledges  the  presence  of  vice  as 
of  virtue,  paints  the  darker  as  well  as  the  lighter  shades,  and  in  fact  gives  a 
picture  of  contemporary  maoners  and  morals  that  will  aid  the  future  historian 
in  his  researches.    The  American  is  not  a  bit  stupider  than  his  neighbors.    He 
is  less  cultivated,  less  refined,  perhaps,  but  more  broadly  intelligent,  wider  in 
his  sympathies,  more  liberal  in  his  judgment  He  does  not  spend  his  time  in  the 
tittle-tattle  of  tea-tables.    He  thinks  and  acts.    America  Ib  the  meeting-ground 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  and,  though  the  mutual  contact  of  all  these  forces  has 
produced  a  false  appearance  of  tranquillity  upon  the  surface,  below  the  depths 
there  is  the  same  restless  inquietude  as  everywhere  else  in  our  troubled  genera- 
tion.   The  old  isms,  the  old  conventions,  are  dying  out ;  there  is  an  interregnum 
of  fiiith ;  doubt  and  despair  are  in  the  air;  hands  are  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  a 
wild  prayer  for  guidance,  for  truth,  but  the  novelist  sees  only  the  calm  £Ekce 
which  the  every- day  man  presents  to  the  world ;  he  ignores  the  travail,  the  long, 
long  nights  of  agony,  the  piteous,  lonely  grief.    The  interr^^um  of  faith  has 
product  an  interregnum  in  morality,  here  as  elsewheift,  but  the  novelist  £eu18  . 
to  see  it.    He  accepts  the  world  as  it  seems ;  he  looks  at  it  entirely  from  the 
feminine  stand-point, — the  stand-point  of  one  who  holds  fiist  to  what  has  been 
proved,  who  proves  nothing  that  is  new, — ^the  conservative,  not  the  radical  point 
of  view.    This  is  essentially  a  man's  world,  not  a  woman's.    The  creative  intel- 
lect is  denied  to  woman.    The  pioneers,  the  originators,  the  inventors,  the  dis- 
coverers, have  all  been  men.    There  never  was  a  female  prophet    But  as  the 
processes  of  creating  are  unknown  to  woman,  she  is  all  the  more  ready  to  apotheo- 
size the  creation.    The  isms  invented  by^  our  grandfathers  are  retained  by  our 
grandmothers.    The  average  American  novelist  writes  for  his  grandmother;  he 
affects  to  believe  that  the  world  which  that  dear  old  lady  sees  through  her  spec- 
tacles IS  the  real  world.    In  fact,  it  is  the  reality  of  his  pictured  world  that  he 
prides  himself  upon. 

It  was  Disraeli  who  said  of  Gladstone  that  he  had  not  a  single  redeeming 
vice.  Mr.  Howells's  book,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  just  a  little  redeeming 
vice.  There  is  one  character  who  is  neither  good  nor  stupid.  Hits  is  the  lawy» 
Alva  Putney.    Of  all  the  people  in  the  book  he  is  the  only  one  that  takes  hold 
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on  the  heart.  There  is  no  being  more  companionable,  more  lovable,  than  a  scamp 
whose  sin  has  found  him  out,  who  no  longer  feels  it  necessary  to  pay  his  tribute 
of  hypocrisy  to  virtue.  Before  unmasking  he  is  apt  to  be  too  austere,  too  puri- 
tanical, too  lofty  in  his  standards, — too  superior,  in  short;  and  we  Americans  hate 
superiority.  He  would  be  juster  than  Aristides,  who  no  doubt  put  on  airs  and 
deserved  06trijcisn&.  A  virtuous  man  tliat'  d^pfses  calces  and  ale  itf  a  horrid 
bore,  but  a* rascal  that  is  above  them  cannot  be  tolerated.  Now,  Putney's  vices 
are  blatant  They  seek  no  concealment,  for  concealment  is  impossible.  They 
simply  consist  of  a  love  for  strong  drink  and  the  weaknesses  which  that  love 
engenders.    We  pity  him  and  we  like  him. 

''  Jonathan  and  his  Continent  (Bambles  through  American  Society),"  by 
Max  O'Bell  and  Jack  Allyn  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  the  first  £ulure  of  a  very  clever 
man.  M.  O'Bell  seems  to  be  one  of  those  humorists  who  can  oe  fiinny  only  at 
the  expense  of  others :  he  must  mix  a  little  gall  with  his  wit  Now,  in  these 
rambles  through  American  society  he  has  been  too  good-natured,  too  anxious  to 
be  pleased ;  he  has  looked  merely  at  the  rosiest  side  of  things.  The  book  is  dull 
and  superficial :  what  humor  it  contains  may  be  new  in  Park,  but  has  a  very 
chestautty  flavor  even  in  Philadelphia. 

''Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  arranged  and  edited  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible."  By  Edward  T.  Bartlett^  D.D.,  and  John  T.  Peters. 
Vol.  II.,  Hebrew  Literature.  This  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts :  Part  I.,  The 
history  of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  and  through  the  time 
of  Ezra ;  Part  II.,  The  Hebrew  Legblation,  with  a  codification  of  the  laws;  Part 
III.,  Hebrew  Tales,  meaning  such  tales  as  were  inci^^le  of  insertion  in  a  con- 
secutive narrative;  Part  IV.,  Hebrew  Prophecy;  and  Part  V.,  the  principal 
psalms  and  other  Hebrew  lyrics  not  used  in  previous  parts.  The  labor  involved 
seems  to  have  been  very  great,  and  the  work  is  done  intelligentiy. 

'<  Business,"  by  James  Piatt  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  is  the  authorised  Amer- 
ican reprint  of  a  book  which  in  England  has  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy- 
five  editions.  It  is  a  littie  difficult  to  understand  why  books  of  this  sort,  which 
consist  of  good  honest  platitudes  put  into  English  of  a  rather  inferior  sort,  should 
succeed  in  catching  such  an  avalandie  of  pennies;  but  we  have  no  ill-wfU 
towards  the  autiior,  and  we  trust  he  may  catch  an  equal  amount  of  American 
cents. 

Why  do  people  write  such  poems  as  "  Master"  and  ''  Idyls  of  the  Golden 
Shore"  ?  The  author  of  the  first  is  John  Ruse  Lams, — of  the  second,  Hu  Max- 
wdl.  The  publishers  of  both  are  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  But  who  are  the  pur- 
diasers? 

''Irene;  or,  The  Boad  to  Freedom."  By  Sada  Bailisy  Fowler.  Second 
edition.  (H.  N.  Fowler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  The  old  song  says,  "  Tis  a  pity 
when  charming  women  talk  of  things  that  they  don't  understand."  Mis.  (or 
Miis?)  Fowler  is  undoubtedly  a  charming  woman  (she  has  prefixed  her  portrait 
to  this'  edition  in  order  to  prove  it),  but  she  doesn't  understand. 

"Ruth,  the  Christian  Scientist;  or,  The  New  Hygeia."  By  John  Chester, 
M.D.,  D.D.  (H.  H.  Carter  &  Karrick,  Boston.)  A  lot  of  foolish  tUnklng  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  very  dull  story. 
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Afbil  !•  laid  to  luiTe  began  the  year 
in  the  andent  Alban  calendar,  which  had 
tan  months  of  unequal  lengths,  April 
having  thirty-six  days.  In  Uie  Calendar 
of  Romulus  It  was  assigned  to  the  second 
vAtLoe,  with  thirty  days.  In  the  later 
Koman  calendar  it  occupied  the  fourth 
place,  as  it  still  does.  The  common  in- 
terpretation of  the  name  of  April  is  that 
it  was  deriyed  from  the  Latin  apsrio,  *'  I 
open,"  in  signification  of  the  openingof 
leaf  and  flower  during  this  month,  i  et 
this  is  not  in  acoordam»  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  naming  the  months,  since  in  the 
name  of  no  other  is  there  any  reference 
to  natural  conditions.  More  probably 
Aprilis  was  originally  Aphrilis,  derived 
fVom  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  name  of 
Venus,  since  the  Romans  looked  upon 
April  as  the  month  of  the  goddess  of 
love,  the  reproductive  power  of  nature 
being  now  restored  to  full  activity. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  oalled  April  Eogier^ 
monatf  perhaps  from  the  prevalence  of 
east  winds  at  that  period  in  the  ancient 
Saxon  realm,  or  fh>m  the  eoddess  Eostre, 
a  deity  who  was  honored  by  festivities  in 
April.  Easter  had  probably  the  same 
OTigin,  though  it  may  have  been  derived 
fh>m  yst,  a  **  storm,"  in  accordance  with 
the  firequent  stormy  weather  of  the  Euro- 
pean Easter  period. 

With  the  cominff  of  April  the  winter 
is  fairly  at  an  end  and  the  season  of 
blossom  and  foliage  is  at  hand.  The  winds 
of  March  are  laia ;  the  son  is  growing  in 
strength  and  warmth;  fluent  showers 
feed  the  thirsty  soil,  and  tne  plants  and 
trees,  already  full  of  nascent  life,  sud- 
denly break  mto  a  feathery  sheen  of  deli- 
cate leaves,  which  ere  long  will  open  to 
their  fiill  width  and  clothe  the  late  bare 
limbt  in  wide-spreading  f;annents  of 
ereen.  In  the  far  south  this  takes  place 
in  March,  or  even  earlier,  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  our  country  April  is  the 
month  of  the  leafing  and  blossoming, 
the  date  in  which  the  land  ^'bourgeona 
into  glory,"  and  hill-side  and  plain  alike 
008 


are  clothed  in  the  green  marvel  of  the 
spring-tide  foliage.  In  the  latitude  of 
rhiladelphia,  mid-April  finds  the  trees  in 
general  covered  with  fresh  young  leaves, 
and  the  earlier  fhiit-trees  already  wearing 
the  white  robes  of  their  blossoming 
triumph.  The  white-and-pink  array  of 
the  apple-blossoms  is  somewhat  later,  but 
their  tardiness  is  more  than  compensated 
by  their  charm,  for  earth  possesses  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  the  profUse 
flower-jewels  of  the  apple  in  their  oelicate 
setting  of  tender  green. 

April  is  the  month  of  the  seeding  as 
well  as  of  the  blossoming.  Far  and  wide 
the  fhiitful  soil  is  now  being  rent  with 
the  keen  ploughshare,  while  everywhere 
the  magical  germs  of  plant-life  are  buried 
in  the  earth's  dark  boaom,  to  rise  afftun 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  harvest  The 
clouds  no  longer  hold  the  empire  of  the 
sky,  but  gather  in  haste  to  ning  down 
fitnil  drifts  of  rain,  and  then  br^k  and 
fly  before  the  shining  arrows  of  the  sun, 
which  rides  the  heavens  rejoicing  in  its 
new  conquest  of  the  earth,  in  the  warmth 
of  its  flooding  beams  the  insect  world 
awakes  to  life,  the  honey-seeking  bee 
begins  his  buzzing  round  of  visits  to  the 
flowers,  and  on  painted  wings  the  early 
butterflies  float  by,  emblems  of  the  poetry 
as  the  bees  are  emblems  of  the  prose  of 
life. 

However  winter-like  April  may  dawn 
upon  us,  it  seldom  sets  except  in  a  sum- 
mer-like glow.  The  fields  are  never  more 
charming  than  when  clad  in  their  first 
delicate  emerald  tints,  the  woodlands 
never  more  attractive  than  in  thdr  morn- 
ing robes  of  mellow  green,  through  bush 
and  thicket  the  briKht-win^^ed  birds  float 


in  lazy  delight,  or  dart  in  the  busy  labor 
of  the  nesting  season,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  trill  forth  their  Joy  in  sone,  while 
everywhere,  on  hill  and  in  vale,  the  glad- 
ness of  the  springtide  reigns  supreme,  and 
the  earth  rejoices  in  flower  and  leaf  over 
its  esci^M  f^om  the  dreary  prison-hooM 
of  winter. 
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Jkpril  1. 

AU  Fool's  Day.  Why  the  ilwt  of 
April  is  oolebrated  as  a  Festival  of  Fools, 
azid  when  and  where  the  custom  ori^- 
nated,  are  not  known.  The  peculiar  od- 
servanoe  of  the  day  can  be  traced  throueh 
ererr  country  of  Burope,  and  back  to  &e 
Hindoos,  who  have  in  their  Huli^  which 
terminates  on  Hareh  81,  a  similar  festi- 
val, in  which  persons  are  sent  on  AU 
Fools*  errands.  It  is  by  some  traced  to 
I^oah's  mistake  in  sending  the  dove  out 
of  the  ark  before  the  waters  had  abated, 
on  the  Hebrew  first  day  of  the  month. 
Its  observance,  as  we  scarcely  need  state, 
consists  in  the  playing  of  practical  jokes, 
a  crude  form  of  fun  suitable  only  to  people 
of  a  low  sense  of  humor,  and 'as  such  a 
fitting  inheritance  from  more  primitive 
timeJ: 

X405.  Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  the  great 
Tartar  conqueror,  Is  said  to  have  died  on 
this  day.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jenris 
Khan,  the  first  Mongol  conqueror,  and  a 
man  of  remarkable  militanr  ability  and 
of  extraordinary  cruelty.  He  conquered 
all  Southern  Asia,  and  died  while  on  his 
march  to  the  invasion  of  Ohina.  Mil- 
lions of  human  beings  perished  before 
his  devastating  marches,  and  the  site  of 
flourishing  cities  was  often  marked  by 
him  with  pyramids  of  human  skulls. 

z8x4.  JN  apoleon  was  deposed  fhnn  the 
throne  of  France,  the  allied  sovereigns 
of  Europe  having  taken  possession  of 
Paris  on  the  preening  day.  On  the  11th 
he  signed  an  act  of  abdication,  which 
made  him  sovereign  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  six 
millions  of  francs. 

X865.  The  sieee  of  Petersburg  ended. 
Sheridan,  at  the  nead  of  Warren's  divi- 
sion, had  taken  the  works  at  Five  Forks 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  a  general  as- 
sault was  made  on  Lee's  lines.  They 
were  broken  at  several  points^  and  Peters- 
butg  became  untenable.  This  brought  to 
an  end  the  great  siege.  On  the  £l  the 
Confederate  government  fled  from  Rich- 
mond, and  I^'s  army  followed  during 
the  night. 

X867.  The  International  Exhibition 
at  Paris,  the  greatest  <*  World's  Fair"  up 
to  that  date,  opened.  It  was  held  in  the 
Champ  de  lutrs,  in  a  buildine  which 
covered  thirty-five  acres,  and  whose 
avenues   were    arranged   in   concentric 


circles  crossed  by  radiating  passages.  This 
arrangement  enabled  all  sotides  of  one 
class  to  be  kept  together,  and  the  ex- 
hibit of  each  nation  to  be  similarly  con- 
centrated. It  has  not  been  followed  in 
any  later  worid's  fkir.  The  Exhibition 
closed  October  81. 

1884.  A  severe  cyclone  passed  over 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  The  town  of  Oakville, 
Indiana,  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
others  izrjured.  Twelve  persons  were 
killed  and  fifty  seriously  hurt 

1885.  Prince  Bismarck's  seventieth 
birthday,  and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  entrance  into  public  service,  were 
celebrated  in  Oermany  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. Amons  the  presents  given  him 
were  the  title-de^  of  his  ancestral  estate 
of  Scbdnhausen,  which  had  been  sold  by 
the  family  when  in  finaucial  difficulties. 

1886.  The  strike  on  the  Western  rail- 
roads was    renewed,  because  the  com- 

giniee  refused  to  take  back  all  the  strikers, 
n  the  14th  the  Knights  of  Labor  de- 
clared war  against  the  Oould  system  of 
railroads. 

ikprU  9« 

1774.  General  Gage  was  appointed 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  general- 
m-chief  for  the  continent  He  was  re- 
called in  1775,  after  the  outbreak  of  Uie 
Bevolution. 

1791.  Mirabeau,  the  great  orator  of 
the  early  French  Revolution,  died.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  ability  and 
of  the  hiehest  powers  of  eloquence,  but 
intractable  and  dissipated,  ruining  his 
constitution  by  his  excesses.  H&  he 
lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  played 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Revolution, 
and  miffht  have  checked  some  of  its  cruel- 
ties and  extravagances. 

x8oi.  An  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Nel- 
son and  Admiral  Paricer,  bombarding 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Danish  fleet  Of  the 
twenty-three  ships-of-the-line  of  the  lat- 
ter, eighteen  were  taken  or  destroyed  by 
the  British. 

18x9.  The  American  Fcarmer^  the  flrst 
agricultural  paper  published  in  the 
United  States,  was  issued  at  Baltimore. 

X836.  Texas  proclaimed  its  independ- 
ence of  Mexico,  and  adopted  a  republican 
form  of  government 
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1^44.  The  Fleet  Priton  at  London  was 
abolUhed.  This  had  been  tifed  as  a 
debtors'  prison  for  over  two  centuries, 
and  was  the  seat  of  great  abuses.  It  was 
burned  during  the  Gordon  riots,  bat  re- 
built 

1861.  The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Da- 
kota, and  Neyada  were  formed  bj  aot  of 
Congress. 

1864.  Grant  was  made  lieutenaat- 
general,  and  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
annies  of  the  United  States. 

X865.  Richard  Cobden  died.  He  was 
bom  in  1804,  became  a  prominent  orator 
on  economic  subjects,  and  was  the  princi- 
pal champion  of  the  National  Anti-Com- 
Law  League.  He  continued  the  contest 
for  the  n^  importation  of  bread-stuib 
until  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  in  1846. 
He  performed  many  other  important  pub- 
lic services. 

x886.  There  were  serious  floods  in 
various  rivers  of  Alabama,  the  water 
rising  six  feet  above  the  highest  level  be- 
fore Known.  Great  loss  of  life  resulted, 
and  cattle  were  destroyed  in  great  num- 
beo. 

Jkprll  8. 

16x7.  John  Kapier,  the  inventor  of 
logarithms,  died.  He  was  a  Scotch  mathe- 
matician, born  in  1660.  His  system  of 
logarithms  is  of  the  utmost  service  in 
trigonometrical  problems,  reducing  the 
labor  of  months  to  a  few  days. 

x803.  The  New  York  Society  of  Jour- 
neymen Shipwrights,  the  first  trade  so- 
ciety incorporated  in  this  country,  was 
formed.  It  was  followed  by  the  House 
Carpenters  of  New  York  in  1806,  and 
the  New  York  Typographical  Society  in 
1817.  It  was  not  till  after  1826  that  so- 
cieties extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
single  city  were  formed. 

x8ia.  The  United  SUtes  Embargo 
Act  was  passed.  This  prevented  any 
vessel  from  leaving  port  for  ninety  days. 
It  was  followed  by  an  act  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  goods  during  its  con- 
tinuance. Its  purpose  was  to  punish 
Great  Britain  for  outn^^  on  American 
commerce  by  cutting  on  from  that  coun- 
try all  American  tnide.  As  it  proved, 
however,  America  suffered  more  than 
England  from  the  cessation  of  commerce. 

xSag.  A  fire  at  Augusta,  Maine,  con- 
sumed more  than  three  hundred  build- 
ings. On  the  10th  one  hundred  buildings 
were  burned  at  Savannah^  Georgia,  and 
a  conflagration  at  New  York  consumed 
the  Lafayette  Theatre  and  many  other 
buildings. 

X852.  The  steamboat  Glencoe,  from 
New  Orleans  for  St.  Louis,  exploded  her 
boilers  on  reaching  the  levee  or  the  latter 
city,  eighty  persons  being  killed.  On  the 


previous  day  the  boilen  dt  the  BedslcHM 
exploded  on  the  Ohio,  and  killed  more 
than  twenty,  and  on  the  9th  a  similar 
accident  lumpened  to  the  Saluda,  ntmx 
Islington,  Missouri,  neariy  one  hundred 
per^ms  losing  their  lives,  mostly  wom^i 
on  their  way  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

1844.  John  Wilson,  the  "  Christopher 
North*'  of  SooUish  literature,  died.  He 
contributed  many  brilliant  essays  to 
Blackwood^M  Mafozine,  including  his  cele- 
brated <*  Noctes  Ambrosiann,"  made  up 
of  fismiliar  dialogues  on  men,  books,  *sul 
the  passinsf  topics  of  the  time. 

xt8x.  A  severe  earthquake  desolated 
the  island  of  Sdo,  destroving  the  town 
of  that  name  and  several  villages.  Nearly 
four  thousand  persons  perished. 

x834.  The  ship  Daniel  Steinmann  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  acd  twenty 
lives. 

x886.  A  labor  riot  took  place  at  Fori 
Worth,  Texas.  The  railroad  was  block- 
aded  by  the  strikers,  and  the  sheriff,  who 
had  started  west  with  a  freight  train, 
stopped  the  train  and  ordered  the  strikers 
to  disperse.  Firing  followed,  two  men 
being  killed  and  five  injured.  The 
strikers  dispersed,  and  the  road  was 
opened. 

ikprU  4^ 

1774.  Oliver  Goldsmith  died.  This 
eminent  poet  and  prose- writer  was  bom  in 
laeland  in  1728.  He  was  noted  for  sim- 
plicity of  character,  geniality,  and  a  rich 
and  attractive  power  as  a  wnter.  He  ex- 
celled alike  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  no 
works  in  the  language  surpass  in  popn- 
laritv  his  *'  JOeserted  VilUige,"  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,''  and  the  comedv  "She  Stoopa 
to  Conquer.''  The  latter  still  holds  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  with  little  loss  of  in- 
terest to  play-goers. 

18x7.  Massena,  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  died.  He  began  his  military 
life  as  a  private  in  t^  Italian  army, 
and  was  fourteen  years  in  attaining  the 
rank  of  seigeant  In  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary army  he  rapidlv  ascended  in 
grade,  and  displayed  remarkable  military 
ability.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Rivoli  in 
1707,  and  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804. 
In  1810  he  commanded  in  Portugal 
against  Wellington.  He  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard 
under  Louis  XYIII. 

X84X.  President  Harrison  died,  after 
being  in  office  just  one  month.  He  was 
bom  in  1778,  the  son  of  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He  gained 
great  honor  as  a  general  in  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  served 
in  Congress.  He  was  the  Whig  candidate 
&>r  President  ix»  1886,  but  WM  deieatad. 
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In  1S40  he  wm  elected  hj  a  large  ma- 
jority, after  a  very  exciting  contest. 

Z859.  Daniel  B.  Sickles  was  put  on 
trial  for  the  murder  of  Philip  Barton 
Key,  and  acquitted  on  the  26th.  It  was 
a  case  of  marital  infidelity,  which  ex- 
cited much  public  interest  Sickles  after- 
wards became  a  general  in  the  civil 
war,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Gettysburg.  A 
somewhat  similar  case,  the  trial  of  Daniel 
McParland  for  the  murder  of  Albert  D. 
Richardson,  began  in  New  York,  April 
4,  1870.  It  ended.  May  10,  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  defendant. 

X883.  Peter  Cooper  died.  He  was  a 
man  of  unusual  public  spirit,  the  most 
important  evidence  of  which  is  the 
"  Cooper  Institute,''  which  he  founded 
in  his  native  city  of  New  York,  for  the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  It  cost  over  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
of  great  public  benefit 

Jkprll  S. 

1794.  Danton,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution,  was  guillotined. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  oratorical  powers 
and  ability  as  a  statesman,  and  for  a 
while  he,  with  Marat  and  Robespierre, 
held  the  supreme  power.  Afterwards 
Robespierre,  as  head  of  the  extreme  ter- 
rorists, had  nim  denounced,  arrested,  and 
executed.  Danton  is  given  credit  for 
strong  patriotic  sentiment  and  a  policy 
of  clemency.  Lamartine  says,  *'  Noth- 
ing was  wanting  to  make  Danton  a  great 
toan,  except  virtue." 

x8xx.  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of 
Sunday-schools,  died.  In  1781  he  em- 
ploved*  several  women  to  teach  a  number 
of  ragged  children  found  in  the  streets  of 
Gloucester,  England,  from  which  begin- 
ning Sunday-schools  arose.  He  was  bom 
In  1786  or  1786,  and  was  editor  of  the 
OUmeester  Journal, 

Jkprll  e. 

XX99.  Richard  I.  of  England  (sur- 
named  C<Bur-deLion,  or  Lion-HeartJ 
died.  His  name  has  always  been  invested 
with  a  romantic  interest,  from  his  great 
strength,  adventurous  spirit,  and  remarka- 
ble history.  He  led  an  army  to  Palestine 
as  a  Crusader,  fought  against  Saladin, 
performed  striking  deeds  of  valor,  and  on 
his  return  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  whom  he 
hud  ofiended.  After  his  release  and  re- 
turn to  Eni(land,  he  was  wounded  by  an 
arrow  while  besieging  a  castle  near 
Limoges,  and  died  of  the  wound. 

1528.  Albert  Durer  died.  He  was 
bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1471,  and  became 
li  painter  and  engraver  of  great  celebrity. 
Many  of  hii  works  still  exist,  and  are 


striking  for  the  fertility  of  imagination 
displayed,  their  snblimitv  of  conception, 
ana  their  correctness  of  design. 

X667.  A  destructive  earthquake  mined 
the  city  of  Ragusa.  Five  thousand  lives 
were  lost 

X830.  The  first  Mormon  church  was 
established,  at  Manchester,  In  western 
New  York.  About  thirty  converts  at- 
tended the  first  conference,  held  in  June. 
In  1881  the  Mormons  removed  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio. 

X850.  The  groat  diamond  known  as 
the  Xohinoor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  was 
brought  from  India,  to  be  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Its  original  weight  was 
nearly  eight  hundred  carats,  but  it  has 
been  reduced  by  cutting  to  one  hundred 
and  two  and  a  quarter  carats. 

X862.  The  battle  of  Shiloh,  one  of  the 
fiercest  engagements  in  the  American 
civil  war,  was  fought  Grant's  army  was 
attacked  by  a  Confederate  army  under 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  nearly  de- 
feated. Being  reinforced  on  the  succeed- 
ing day,  Grant  took  the  offensive,  and 
drove  back  his  assailants  with  heavy  loss. 
Each  side  lost  about  ten  thousand  men. 

A^prll  7. 

x668.  Sir  William  Davenant,  an 
English  dramatic  poet,  died.  He  was 
chosen  poet-laureate  in  1637  as  successor 
to  Ben  Jonson,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.     None  of  his  works  live. 

X788.  The  settlement  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  was  made  on  this  day.  This  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  made  in 
that  region  of  the  West 

X862.  Island  No.  10,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  the  Confederates  had  strongly 
fortified,  surrendered  to  General  Pope, 
after  twenty-three  days'  bombardment. 
This  openea  the  river  as  far  south  as 
Memphis,  which  was  occupied  on  June  6. 

X491.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  died.  He 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  rulers 
of  Florence,  his  pntronage  of  art  and 
literature  having  aone  much  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Italian  civilization.  He  at- 
tained some  eminence  as  a  poet. 

X663.  The  first  theatncal  play-bill 
was  issued  from  Drury  Lann  Theatre  on 
this  day.  The  play  announced  was  the 
comedy  called  "The  Humovrous  Liev- 
tenant?'  It  named  the  characters,  and 
concluded,  **  The  play  will  begin  at  three 
o'clock  exactly." 

X750.  A  shock  of  earthquake  was  pre- 
dicted for  this  day  by  an  insane  person. 
To  avoid  it,  thousands  of  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  of  rank  and  fortune,  passed 
the  night  of  the  7th  in  their  carriages 
and  in  tents  in  Hyde  Park.    This  does 
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not  spe*k  well  for  general  Intelligenoe  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

1809.  The  revolt  of  the  Tyrolete 
peasantry,  under  Andreas  Hofer,  against 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  hroke  out 
They  were  victorious  in  several  battles, 
but  were  at  length  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. Hofer  was  betrayed  to  the  French, 
and  was  shot  in  February,  1810. 

1834.  A  riot  broke  out  at  the  17ew 
York  City  election,  caused  b^  strong  po- 
litical excitement.  The  military  had  to 
be  called  out  to  suppress  it,  and  many 
citizens  were  injured.  The  election  re- 
sultHl  in  the  victory  of  the  new  party  of 
"  Whiffs,"  who  were  fuooesiful  m  many 
parts  o?  the  country. 

1835.  Charlotte  Cushman  made  her 
first  appearance  upon  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  m  Boston.  She  took 
the  character  of  the  Countess,  in  the 
<<  Marriage  of  Figaro/'  and  made  a  great 
success. 

1835.  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Humboldt,  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  philosophers  and  critics  of  his 
time,  was  deeply  versed  in  languages, 
and  has  been  called  the  creator  of  com- 
parative philology.  He  left  many  valua- 
ble works. 

X838.  The  Great  Western  steamer 
sailed  from  Bristol  for  New  York,  and  at 
nearly  the  same  time  the  Sirius  sailed 
from  London,  these  being  the  first  vessels 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  exclusively  by  steam 
power.  The  Sirius  was  seventeen  days, 
the  Great  Western  fifteen,  in  crossing. 
The  Savannah,  which  crossed  in  1819, 
was  partly  propelled  by  sails. 

A.pi*u  e. 

1829.  An  inundation  was  caused  at 
Dantzic  by  the  Vistula  breaking  through 
some  of  its  dikes.  Ten  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  four  thousand  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  many  lives  lost. 

1832.  The  steamboat  Brandy  wine  was 
burned  on  the  Mississippi,  near  Memphis. 
Of  about  two  hundred  persons  on  board 
only  seventy- five  escaped. 

z86o.  The  pony-express  service  began. 
Its  purpose  was  to  carry  the  mails  across 
the  plams  and  the  mountains  to  and  from 
San  Francisco.  Two  pony-couriers  started 
on  the  same  day,  one  fh>m  San  Francisco, 
the  other  from  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Mis- 
souri. Twelve  miles  an  nour  were  made, 
without  rest,  there  being  frequent  re- 
lays. The  nineteen  hundred  miles  were 
traversed  in  about  seven  and  a  half  days. 
The  service  was  a  severe  and  dangerous 
one,  the  riders  sufiering  much  from  cold, 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  attacks  by  the  In- 
dians. 

1865.    The  surrender  of  €k)neral  Lee 


and  hii  army  took  place.  After  leaving 
Richmond  he  had  marched  towards  the 
mountains  with  the  utmost  haste,  but 
was  delayed  by  rains,  fatigue,  and  want 
of  supplies  until  Grant's  advance-guard 
cut  off  the  retreat  This  surrender 
brought  the  war  to  an  end,  though  th<ire 
were  some  Confederate  forces  yet  in  the 
field. 

z868.  The  steamer  Sea-Bird  was 
burned  on  Lake  Michigan,  one  hundred 
lives  being  lost. 

Jkprfll  lO. 

z8oa.  Erasmus  Darwin,  an  English 
philosophical  poet,  died.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  poems,  the  principal  of  which, 
"  The  Botanic  Garden,"  was  very  popu- 
lar in  its  time,  though  now  little  read.  It 
is  said  to  contain  a  suggestion  of  that 
theoiy  of  animal  evolution  which  was 
afterwards  developed  by  his  grandson, 
Charles  Darwin. 

Z841.  The  New  York  Trifntne^  edited 
by  Horace  Greeley,  issued  its  first  number 
on  this  day.  It  was  about  one-third  of 
its  present  size. 

1845.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
conflagrations  ever  known  in  America 
broke  out  this  day  in  Pittsburg.  Twenty 
squares,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the 
citjr,  were  burned  over,  eleven  hundred 
buildings,  with  their  contents,  being  r^ 
duced  to  ashes.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

1848.  A  great  meetine  of  the  CharUsts 
was  proposed  to  be  held  in  London  on 
this  aay,  but  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
expected  only  twenty  thousand  came. 
The  Bank  of  England  and  other  im- 
portant establishments  were  guarded  by 
troops,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  constables  sworn  in,  one  of 
them  being  Louis  Napoleon,  then  in 
London.  The  Chartists  demanded  uni- 
versal suflTrage,  vote  by  ballot,  annual 
Parliaments,  payment  of  members,  abo- 
lition of  the  property  qualification,  and 
equal  electoral  aistricts.  All  of  these 
seem  desirable  reforms,  but  they  are  only 
slowly  making  their  way  against  English 
conservatism. 

x88x.  During  an  excavation  at  Durk- 
heim,  in  the  Palatinate,  there  was  found 
an  enormous  iron  chest,  containing  the 
celebrated  treasures  of  the  Abbey  of  Lim- 
burg,  which  had  disappeared  after  the 
siege  of  the  abbey  in  15(k.  There  was  a 
large  number  of  vases  and  other  objecta 
in  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  etc. 

Jkprll  11« 

1783.  Congress  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  cessation  of  arms  on  land 
and  sea,  preliminary  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain. 
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X853.  A  tteazn-pipe  burst  on  the 
Jenny  Lind,  fh>m  Alvifo  to  San  Fran* 
oifco,  thirty-one  Hyet  being  lott  On 
April  20,  the  steamer  Ocean  Wave  was 
burned  on  Lake  Ontario,  with  a  loss  of 
thirty-eight  lives. 

Z856.  Kansas  was  reftised  admission 
to  the  Union  as  a  State.  Yiolenoe  and 
bloodshed  had  prevailed  there  between 
the  warring  factions  for  two  years  pre- 
vious, and  still  continued. 

187a.  The  river  steamer  Ooeanus  ex- 
ploded her  boiler  on  the  Mississippi,  forty 
lives  beine  lost. 

1873.  General  Canby  and  Mr.  Thomas 
were  treacherously  killed  by  the  Modoc 
Indians,  whue  conferring  with  them 
under  a  flag  of  truce.  The  war  went  on 
until  the  savages  were  subdued,  when 
seven  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  this  murder.  Three  were 
hanged,  the  sentence  of  the  others  being 
commuted. 

JLpril  la. 

Z765.  Dr.  Edward  Toung,  an  English 
poet,  died.  Of  his  many  poems,  his 
**  Night  Thoughts ''  alone  is  now  read. 
It  was  very  popular  in  its  time,  but  is 
read  rather  as  a  literary  duty  than  as  a 
pleasure  at  the  present  day. 

2782.  The  celebrated  naval  victory  of 
Admiral  Rodney  over  the  French  fleet  in 
the  West  Indies  was  gained  on  this  day. 
The  French  outnumtSred  him,  but  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  five  ships  of 
the  line  and  their  admiral,  who  was  sent 
prisoner  to  England. 

1782.  Metastasio,  an  eminent  Italian 
poet,  died.  His  poems  were  numerous, 
including  several  operas, — "  Oatone,'' 
•*  Semiramide,"  "  Artaserse,"  etc. 

z86z.  The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter began.  Major  Anderson  having  re- 
fused to  surrender.  It  continued  for 
thirty-four  hours,  when  the  fort  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  Anderson  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

z86a.  Qold  was  first  quoted  at  a  pre- 
mium. Its  currency  value  had  advanced 
to  123  by  the  Ist  of  October. 

X864.  The  Fort  Pillow  massacre  took 
place.  General  Forrest,  who  had  made 
an  incursion  into  Kentucky,  took  this 
fort  by  storm  during  his  return  south, 
and  slaughtered  the  garrison,  half  of  it 
being  composed  of  negroes. 

JLpril  13. 

1598.  The  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  signed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  It 
eave  to  Protestant  lords  the  right  to  the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion  in  their 
houses,  and  permitted  Protestantism  to 
be  preached  in  all  places  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  parliament  Oalvinists  could 


print  their  books  in  all  places  where  thar 
religion  was  permitted,  and  Protestants 
were  made  competent  to  hold  any  ofilce 
or  dignity  in  the  state. 

1749.  The  British  fHgate  Pembroke, 
sixty  guns,  foundered  near  Porto  Nuovo, 
three  nundzed  and  thirty  of  her  crew 
perishinff.  On  the  same  day  the  Namur, 
seventy-Tour  guns,  foundered  near  Fort 
St  ]>ayid.  East  Indies,  only  twenty-six 
persons  being  saved. 

Z7s3.  The  British  fHgate  Prince 
George,  eighty  guns,  was  burned  on  her 
way  to  Gibraltar.  About  four  hundred 
persons  were  lost 

Z759.  Handel,  the  celebrated  musical 
composer,  died.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  compositions  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, among  which  the  oratorio  of 
«  The  Messiah  "  is  considered  his  master- 

Eiece.     He  became  blind  shortly  before 
is  death. 

1868.  Magdala,  the  capital  of  Abys- 
sinia, was  bombarded  and  stormed  by  the 
British  army  in  the  Abyssinian  wiu*. 
King  Theodore,  who  had  provoked  this 
war  by  imprisoning  and  ill-treating 
British  subjects,  killed  himself  on  the 
loss  of  his  capital  Magdala  was  burned 
on  the  17th. 

JLprlil^ 

Z47Z.  Warwick,  the  *«  King-Maker,'' 
was  killed  in  battle.  This  celebrated  per- 
sonage, Richard  Nevil,  son  of  the  Karl 
of  Salisbury,  and  Earl  of  Warwick  by 
marriage,  was  bom  about  1420.  He  be- 
came prominent  in  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
took  King  Henry  prisoner,  and  secured 
the  throne  to  Edward  IV.  Afterwards, 
quarrelling  with  the  king,  he  brought  an 
army  from  France,  drove  Edward  from 
England,  and  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  as 
king.  Eklward  returned  and  defeated  the 
Lancastrians  in  a  battle,  in  which  War- 
wick was  killed. 

1685.  Otway,  a  noted  English  drama- 
tist, died.  He  wrote  and  translated  a 
considerable  number  of  plays,  but  is 
now  known  ohiefiy  by  his  interesting 
tragedy  of  "Venice  Preserved,'*  which 
still  keeps  the  stage.  It  has  been  more 
frequently  represented  than  any  other 
tragedy,  except  those  of  Shakespeare. 
Otway  died  in  great  destitution, — some 
say  from  hunger. 

Z7O4.  The  celebrated  Marquise  de 
Pompadour  died.  She  was  noted  for  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  through 
which  she  gained  an  influence  over  Louis 
XV.  of  France  which  she  retained  till 
her  death.  She  mingled  in  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  played  a  very  important  part  in 
the  history  of  France  during  that  period. 

Z775.  !rhe  first  anti-slavery  society  in 
America  was  formed.    Its  location  was 
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Pkiteddphla,  «nd  its  membtw  w«re 
nuMtly  Qumk«n. 

iSoa.  Lorca,  a  city  at  Mufoifti  Spain, 
was  destroyed  by  the  bontiog  of  a  reser- 
voir. The  eMaping  waten  ovet^owed 
twenty  leagues,  drowninr  a  thonsaDd 
penons,  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

1840.  The  independence  of  Hungary 
was  proclaimed,  and  Kossuth  made  su- 
preme ^vemor.  This  arose  from  the  in- 
surrection of  1848,  and  led  to  a  war  in 
which  the  Hungarians  were  subdued  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, many  of  the  leaders  executed,  and 
Kossuth  and  others  forced  to  fly  for  their 
lives. 

1865.  One  of  die  most  tragical  events 
in  American  history  took  pkioe,  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
was  shot  while  seated  in  a  box  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washington,  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  an  actor,  and  a  rabid  adherent  of 
the  Confederate  cause.  At  the  same  time 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
murder  Secretary  Seward.  The  President 
was  shot  in  the  head,  and  died  early  the 
next  morning.  Booth  escaped,  thou<]:h 
with  an  injurod  leg  fk-om  his  leap  to  the 
Mage.  He  was  found  several  days  after- 
wards, hidden  in  a  barn  in  Virginia. 
While  aiming  at  his  pursuers,  he  was 
shot  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  cavalry  ser- 
geant. Of  the  accomplices  of  Booth,  four 
were  hun^,  three  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  one  for  six  years. 

z868.  An  accident  occurred  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  at  Oarr's  Rock,  on  the 
Delaware  River.  The  train  rolled  down 
an  embankment,  twenty-six  persons  being 
killed  and  fifty-two  seriously  injured. 

x88a.  The  discovery  of  great  robberies 
in  the  Winter  Palace,  at  Pekin,  China, 
was  made.  The  imperial  bastions  of  this 
edifice  had  been  for  yean  the  hiding- 
place  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  were  pro- 
tected and  assisted  by  the  palace  eunuchs. 
Lights  had  been  seen  to  flash  from  the 
cannon-holes  and  windows  of  the  towers, 
but  the  eunuchs  when  questioned  declared 
that  the  Hsein,  or  Fox  fairy,  was  pros- 
trating himself  there  with  his  lighted 
torch,  and  this  mythical  story  sufilced  to 
prevent  investigation.  It  was  found  on 
search  that  not  only  the  palace  but  other 
public  buildings  had  been  robbed.  In 
the  great  national  library  hundreds  of  im^ 
portant  editions  of  standard  works  were 
mutilated,  all  the  broad  margins  of  fine 
white  paper  being  out  off  and  sold  by  the 
custodians. 

April  lO, 

1631.  George  Calvert,  Lord  BaltU 
more,  died.  He  founded  the  province  of 
Marvland,  to  the  territorv  of  whidi  he 
obUuned  a  grant  from'  Charles  I.    It 


WES  his  purpose  to  establish  a  reftige  for 
Roman  Catholics  in  America.  In  1621 
he  planted  a  colony  in  Newfoundland, 
which  fid  led.  His  settlement  in  Mary- 
land  proved  very  sucoessful,  and  the  laws 
of  the  proprietor  invested  the  colonisis 
with  full  religious  libOTty  and  political 
rights.  This  religious  liberty  soon  dis- 
appeared under  uie  encroachments  <^ 
Protestant  invaders. 

17 19.  Madame  de  Kaintenon,  one  of 
the  most  notable  women  in  French  his- 
tory, died.  She  was  bom  in  1685,  in  the 
prison  of  Niort,  where  her  father,  a  son  - 
of  the  eminent  author  T.  A.  d^Aubign^, 
was  hdd  prisoner.  She  became  a  poor 
orphan,  and  was  forced  by  her  guanuans 
to  abjure  Calvinism.  In  1652  she  married 
Scarron,  the  crippled  and  deformed  wit 
and  poet,  whose  nouse  formed  theliterair 
centre  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1660,  ana 
about  1670  she  was  made  governess  of  a 
son  of  Louis  XIV.  She  gradually  gained 
an  ascendency  over  the  king,  and  was 
secretly  married  to  him  in  1685.  She  ob- 
tained great  influence  with  Louis,  and 
played  an  important  secret  part  in  thn 

e>lttical  movements  of  that  active  reign, 
er  conversational  tact  and  ability  seem 
to  have  been  remarkable. 

1842.  The  steamer  Medora,  when 
about  startinir  ttom  Baltimore  on  a  trial- 
trip,  exploded  her  boiler,  killing  twenty- 
seven  persons  and  seriously  injuring  forty 
others. 

z88z.  The  five  persons  condemned  for 
being  concerned  in  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  were  hanged  at 
St.  Petersburg.  They  were  escorted 
throuffh  the  city  in  a  procession  of  about 
five  uiousand  soldiers,  each  having  a 
black  board  on  his  breast  with  the  in- 
scription, <*  Assassin  of  the  Czar." 

z88a.  Eighty  workmen,  employed  in 
preparing  the  cathedral  at  Moscow  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  were  arrested. 
A  mine  had  been  discovered  under  the 
cathedral,  and  also  one  under  the  NicolaS 
Railroad,  by  which  the  Czar  would  reach 
the  city.  The  police  received  a  basket  of 
eggs,  several  of  which  were  chaijred  with 
dynamite,  and  a  note  saying,  "  We  have 
plenty  more  for  the  Czar's  coronation." 

z886.  A  terrible  tornado  prevailed  at 
Sauk  Rapids,  Minnesota.  Durinc:  tb^ 
day  it  had  travelled  from  Council  Bluffs, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  in  l^ 

Sath  eight  hundred  feet  wide.     Immense 
amaee  was  done  throughout  its  course, 
and  aoout  seventy  lives  were  lost. 

▲prU  lO. 

Z74O.  The  battle  of  Culloden  wat 
fought.  The  Sootch,  headed  by  Prince 
Charles,  the  Young  Pretender,  wen  com- 
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S lately  defSuded,  lotinc  tw«at^«flTe,hiin- 
red  killed  on  the  fiSd  and  in  ibe  pur- 
suit This  was  the  last  effort  of  the 
Stuarts  to  regain  the  throne. 

1788.  Bunbn,  the  most  eelebvated 
French  naturalist  of  the  last  century, 
died.  His  great  work  on  Natural  History 
was  publiwed  in  1749,  and  was  suppl»- 
menled  by  the  "  Epochs  of  Nature/'  one 
of  his  greatest  proauctions.  He  enjoyed 
an  immense  reputation  in  his  day,  and  by 
his  observations  and  theories  paved  the 
way  for  the  scientific  work  of  Cuvier  and 
others  of  his  successors. 

186a.  TheFrench  declared  war  against 
Juarez,  the  President  of  Mexico.  The 
English  and  Spanish  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  expedition,  leaving  the 
French  to  prosecute  the  war  alone.  The 
French  gradually  advanced  till  by  1^64 
they  haa  possession  of  most  of  the  coun- 
try, when  they  made  Maximilian  em- 
peror. The  French  occupation  continued 
till  early  in  1867,  when  hostile  intima- 
tions from  the  United  States  caused  a 
withdrawal  of  the  invading  army. 

18O3.  Admiral  Porter,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi fleet,  ran  the  batteries  at  Vicks- 
burg.  The  fire  was  severe,  but  nearly  all 
the  gunboats  and  transports  passed  the 
batteries  without  serious  injury.  This 
movement  was  followed  by  Grant's  march 
southward,  his  crossing  the  river,  and  his 
attack  on  Vicksburg  from  the  south. 

z886.  A  strike  took  place  on  the  Third 
Avenue  street-railway.  New  Tork.  On 
the  19th  nearly  all  the  New  York  rail- 
ways joined  in  the  strike,  but  all  with- 
drew on  the  20th  but  the  Third  Avenue, 
leaving  it  to  fight  its  losing  battle  alone. 

JLprll  17. 

1355.  Marino  Falieri,  formerly  Dofe 
of  Venice,  was  beheaded.  He  incited  the 
plebeians  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  no- 
oles,  who  were  to  be  massacred.  The 
plot  was  revealed,  and  he  was  tried  and 
executed.  Byron  has  made  his  story  the 
subject  of  a  drama.  The  portraits  of  the 
doges  are  exhibited  in  the  hall  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Venice,  but  the  place 
of  Falieri  is  occupied  bv  a  ducal  throne 
covered  with  a  pall,  ana  the  inscripiion, 
<*  Here  is  the  place  of  Marino  Falieri,  he- 
headed  for  his  crimes." 

Z790.  Benjamin  Franklin  died.  The 
life  of  the  great  American  philosopher 
and  statesman  was  too  active  and  varied 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  paragraph,  and  is 
too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  call  for 
any  comment  It  will  suffice  to  say  that 
no  man  did  more  in  procuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  or  for  the 
advance  of  science  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  while  as  an  example  of  homely 
wisdom,  piractioal  good  Mnite,  and  local 


fwUio  spirit,  griiikHn  1ms  Bud  no  sop^- 
aor  in  the  histoty  of  mankind. 

i$65.  A  destructive  oonflagrttion 
broke  out  in  the  bonded  warehouses  in 
South  Street,  New  York,  destroying  two 
million  doUMs'  woith  of  pioptrty. 

JLprU  18. 

1689.  liovd  Jeffreys,  the  infiunoos  hero 
of  the  *<  bloody  assixes,"  died.  After  the 
unsuccessful  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  against  James  II.,  JefiFreys 
conducted  the  trials  of  those  accused  of 
participation,  and  oommitted  the  meet 
shameml  atrocities  in  torturing,  burning, 
hanging,  and  beheading  the  accused,  wiUi 
scarcely  a  show  of  trial.  After  the  aeoes- 
sion  of  William,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Jefl&eys  sought  to  escape  from  England 
in  disguise,  but  was  taken  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died. 

1A3X.  John  Abemethy,  a  celebrated 
English  surgeon  and  physiologist,  died. 
He  was  a  lecturer  of  immense  popularity, 
an  able  medical  author,  and  an  eooeotrio 
humorist  One  of  his  witty  medical  ad- 
vices was  the  following.  A  rich  man 
who  had  consulted  him  for  a  remedy  for 
the  gout  was  told  to  "  livo  on  sixpenee 
a  day,  and  earn  it" 

X847.  The  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  was 
fought,  during  Scott's  advance  froan  Vera 
Crux.  A  Mexican  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  strongly  posted,  was  defeated 
by  ScotVs  force  of  eighty-five  hundred. 

z88o.  A  severe  tornado  occurred  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  doing  its  greatest 
damage  at  the  town  of  Manhfield,  Mis- 
souri, which  was  nearly  all  destroyed, 
with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  injured.  One  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  lives  were  lost  in  the  whole 
oourse  of  the  storm.  '  Trees  three  feet  in 
diameter  were  twisted  off  and  snapped 
into  fbigments.  On  April  26  a  tornado 
at  Macon,  Mississippi,  dsstroyed  twenty- 
two  houses,  and  killed  seventeen  and  in- 
jured twenty-iwo  pMvons. 

1881.  The  bill  prohibiting  Chinese 
immigration  for  ten  years  was  passed.  It 
was  signed  and  became  a  law  on  May  8. 

1884.  The  bark  Ponema,  of  Isew 
Brunswick,  oollided  with  the  State  d 
Florida,  a  l&Tgo  steamer,  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  the  Irish  coast.  Both 
vessels  sunk  almost  immediately.  Of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  only  thirty- 
five  weve  saved* 

▲prll  lO. 

ssio.  Melanchthon,  an  eminent  Gei^ 
noan  reformer,  and  a  friend  and  sustainer 
of  Luther,  died.  After  Luther's  death 
be  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  tba 
Reformation.  His  ability  as  a-^titaoloei* 
oal  oontrovefsialist  was  graati  and  hit 
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lenming  and  eloquence  gave  him  mat 
fame,  and  attracted  multitudes  of  students 
to  the  (JniTersity  of  Wittenherg,  in  which 
he  was  professor  of  Greek.  He  left 
numerous  works,  theological  and  critical, 
and  an  extensive  correspondence,  which 
has  been  published. 

x6a6.  Francis  Bacon  died.  No  man 
has  achieved  a  more  enduring  repu- 
tation in  English  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture than  this  eminent  writer,  though 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
his  merits.  Some  look  upon  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  inductive  method  of 
scientific  study,  while  others  denj  him 
this  position ;  yet  none  can  question  his 
remarkable  ability  as  a  thinker,  even  out- 
side of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare^ 
dramas,  which  some  enthusiastic  parti- 
sans ascribe  to  him.  As  an  office-holder 
he  showed  a  venal  dishonesty,  and  as  lord 
hiffh  chancellor  gained  as  much  disesteem 
as  ne  had  gained  esteem  through  his  in- 
tellectual ability. 

1775.  The  battle  of  Lezin^n,  the 
first  engagement  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  took  place.  A  party  of  soldiers  had 
been  sent  nom  Boston  to  destroy  some 
military  stores  which  the  colonists  had 
collect^  at  Concord.  At  Lexin^n  a 
party  of  armed  men  had  gathered,  who 
refiised  to  disperse  when  ordered.  The 
soldiers  fired  upon  them,  killing  eight 
and  wounding  siveral.  On  their  return 
from  Concord  to  Boston  the  British  were 
fired  upon  from  every  wall  and  tree,  and 
lost  heavilv. 

X814.  ]!jord  Byron,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish poet,  died.  As  a  writer  he  had 
peat  ability  and  unusual  industry,  and 
has  left  numerous  works,  many  of  them 
monuments  of  poetical  genius.  As  a  man 
he  was  inclined  to  moroseness,  and  mor- 
bidly sensitive,  yet  of  a  strongly  sympa- 
thetic nature.  His  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks  led  him  to  take  part  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  in  which  he 
showed  great  oourage  and  ability,  and 
broueht  on  by  exposure  the  illness  of 
which  he  died. 

185 1 .  A  violent  storm  occurred  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  which 
destroyed  the  Minot's  Ledge  light* house, 
Boston  harbor. 

z86z.  President  Lincoln  proclaimed 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceding 
States. 

1866.  The  Fenian  desien  ot  invading 
Canada  was  checked  by  General  Meade, 
who  took  command  of  the  United  States 
troops,  and  instituted  measures  to  prevent 
the  invasion. 

x88 1 .  Benjamin  Disraeli,  prime  minis- 
ter of  England,  died.  His  career  was  a 
remarkabfo  one.  Bom  in  1806,  he  pub- 
lished several  novels  between  1826  and 


1883,  and  entered  Pariiament  in  1887. 
His  first  speech  was  a  fkilure,  but  by  nn- 
conquerable  energy  he  gradually  gained 
power  in  the  House,  was  made  premier  in 
1868,  and  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield  in  1877. 
His  latest  novel,  "Lotbair,"  excited 
g^reat  interest  and  vigorous  adverse  criti- 
onm. 

z88a.  A  night  attack  was  made  by  a 
masked  party  on  a  passenger-train  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  k  Santa  F6  Railroad. 
There  were  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
silver  bars  aboard,  but  the  robben  seised 
the  express-company's  ba^  by  mistake. 
Before  they  could  rectify  their  error  t^ey 
were  assailed  by  the  passengers  and 
driven  off. 

z880.  An  ice-blockade  produced  pro*> 
longed  floods  at  Montreal,  causing  a  loM 
of  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars. 

JLpril  90. 

z8ax.  The  first  Unitarian  religious 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  was 
issuea  on  this  day. 

z88o.  The  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition  was  opened  at  Berlin.  It 
illustrated  the  pjcogress  in  Breeding,  cap- 
turing, preparing,  and  preserving  fisn. 
France,  through  ill  feeling  against  Ger- 
many, refused  to  participate  in  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Z883.  A  very  destructive  fire  broke 
out  in  the  city  of  Delhi,  India.  Before 
the  conflagration  could  be  arrested,  two 
thousand  nouses  were  reduced  to  ashee. 

jLpni  ai« 

3a3  B.a  Alexander  the  Great  died. 
This  first  of  the  world-conquerois  was 
bom  856  B.C.,  being  the  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  had  overthrown  Uie 
liberties  of  Greece.  He  revenged  oh 
Persia  its  invasions  of  Greece  by  march- 
ing into  and  conquering  that  country, 
with  all  its  vast  dependencies.  He  then 
invaded  India,  and  conquered  much 
of  its  northern  regions.  His  career  in 
this  direction  was  ended  by  his  soldiers 
refusing  to  go  any  farther.  Thus  in  a 
few  years  he  overran  and  subdued  nearly 
all  the  world  known  to  the  ancients. 
While  engaged  in  consolidating  his  vast 
empire,  he  gave  himself  up  to  excesses  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  died  at  Baby- 
lon from  inordinate  application  to  the 
wine-cup. 

On  the  same  day  is  said  to  have  died 
Diogenes  theOynic,  an  Athenian  philoso- 
pher, who  was  noted  for  his  extravai^ant 
contempt  for  the  comforts  of  lifle,  an^  for 
the  severe  privations  which  he  volun* 
tarily  endurod.  It  is  said  that  he  lodged 
in  a  cask  or  tub,  and  when  Alexander, 
who  visited  him,  asked  what  he  could  do 
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for  him,  Dii^geiiM  «atwered,  « Stand 
from  between  me  and  the  tun."  He  died 
at  about  the  age  of  ninety. 

X109.  Anielm,  a  celebrated  Aroh- 
blihop  of  CanterbuTT,  died.  He  was  of  a 
high  order  of  intellect,  and  a  profound 
and  original  thinker,  at  is  evinced  by  his 
writings.  With  him  began  the  contest 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  kings 
•f  England,  his  controversy  with  King 
William  Kufus  being  long  and  bitter. 

1x4a.  Abelard,  a  French  philosopher 
and  logician  of  great  celebrity,  died.  Ko 
man  of  his  age  was  his  equal  in  the  public 
disputations  common  at  that  period,  and 
the  schools  which  he  established  were  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  pjupils.  His  well- 
known  amour  with  his  pupil  H^loise, 
and  the  persecutions  which  he  afterwards 
suffered,  induced  him  to  retire  fh>m  pub- 
lic life,  and  he  founded  in  Champagne  a 
convent  called  the  Paraclete,  ot  which 
H^loise  became  the  first  abbess. 

X699.  Racine,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  French  dramatic  poets,  died.  His 
works  were  principally  tras^edies,  of 
which  he  wrote  many.  '*  Anaromaque'' 
was  the  first  in  which  his  dramatic  genius 
was  displayed.  Of  the  oUiers,  **  Iphi- 
g6nie"  is  spoken  of  by  Voltaire  as  **  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  stage."  <<  Athalie,'* 
bis  last,  was  consider^  bv  Boileau  his 
best  drama.  In  later  life  he  abandoned 
dramatic  writing,  and  for  twenty  years 
was  a  devout  churchman. 

x86i.  Norfolk,yirffinia,  was  occupied 
by  the  Confederates,  the  naval  stores  and 
nine  ships  of  war  having  been  burned  by 
the  retinng  garrison.  One  of  these  ves- 
sels was  raised,  repaired,  and  iron-dad, 
and  became  the  afterwards  famous  Merri- 
mac.  Three  days  previously  the  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry  had  been  fired  and 
forty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms  de- 
stroyed by  command  of  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

JLprll  99. 

X78a.  A  terrible  tornado  at  Surat,  in 
the  East  Indies,  destroyed  seven  thousand 
of  the  inhabitanto. 

x87a.  An  insurrection  of  the  Oarlisto 
of  Spain  (the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos, 
Duke  of  Madrid)  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Amadeus,  the  newly-elected 
king,  broke  oat.  They  were  totally  de- 
feated on  May  4,  and  dispersed.  They 
gathered  again,  however,  and  a  desultory' 
warfisre  was  kept  up  for  five  years  after- 
wardSf  much  to  the  injury  of  certain  dis- 
triota  of  Spain. 

X883.  A  terrible  tornado  occurred  in 
MissiMippi,  which  caused  great  loss  to 
Bfoperty  and  the  death  of  fifty  persons. 
Three  hundred  were  ii\|uzed. 


▲prU  AS. 

i6x0.  The  death  of  two  of  the  world's 
neatest  writers  took  plaoe  on  this  day, 
Shakeepeare,  the  most  oninent  of  drama- 
tists, and  Oervantes,  the  most  humorous 
of  saliriste.  Shakespeare  was  bom  in 
1564,  probably  on  this  same  day  in  April, 
Oervantes  in  1647.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
a  woid  in  reference  to  either  of  these  two 
great  men.  The  works  of  Shakespeare 
are  household  words  wherever  the  English 
lanruage  is  spoken,  the  admiration  of 
readers  extending  alike  to  his  poetic  and 
his  dramatic  powers ;  while  the  **Don 
Quixote"  of  Cervantes  is  so  brimfiil  with 
fUn  that  men  will  not  soon  cease  laugh- 
ing at  the  adventures  of  the  lean  Knight 
of  La  Mancha. 

X705-  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted 
of  the  charges  against  him.  We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  this  trial,  remarkable 
for ita  length,  the  great interesta  involved, 
and  the  eminent  leffal  talent  called  out 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  were  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  trial. 

xSao.  V  olney ,  a  distinguished  French 
traveller  and  writer,  died.  He  wrote  works 
of  travel  on  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  United 
States,  "Researches  on  Ancient  His- 
torv,''  ete.,  and  a  work  entitled  "  Ruins, 
or  Meditations  on  the  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pires,'' by  which  he  is  best  known,  and 
whose  strongly-declared  opinions  on  re- 
ligious sul>)^]ts  have  excited  much  feel- 
ing and  controversy. 

X83X.  The  first  railroad  in  Louisiana 
was  opened.  It  was  but  four  and  a  half 
miles  long,  oonnectine  New  Orleans  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  but  its  construction 
across  the  intermediate  swamp  was  looked 
upon  as  a  triumph  of  engineering. 

X850.  Wordsworth,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modem  English  poets,  died  at 
hia  residence  at  Rydal  Mount.  In  his 
poetry  he  deviated  maikedly  fh>m  older 
writers,  and  instituted  a  new  school,  in 
which  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  man's 
spiritual  conditions  and  relations,  were 
tne  instigating  influences.  Some  of  the 
most  beautifUlthoughts  to  be  found  in  all 
poetry  occur  in  his  verses,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  works  has  exerted  a  potent  in- 
fluence over  the  thou^^ts  ana  methods 
of  most  later  poets. 

xS8o.  The  United  States  steamer 
American  foundered  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  equator.  All  the  passengers  and 
crew  took  to  the  boats.  Of  her  eight 
boats  all  were  picked  up,  and  only  one 
perM>n  was  lost  The  crews  of  three  boats 
were  landed  at  Madeira,  those  of  three 
others  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  latter 
were  taken  on  the  Senegal,  another 
steamer,  which  struck  on  a  sunken  rook, 
again  wrecking  the  rescued  crew.  They 
were  finally  saved. 
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i88x.  BusmII  liopOoy,  the  flnt  de- 
■•opcUnt  of  th&  fiunoiM  motiiieen  of  tlie 
Bounty  to  yitit  Enfflaad,  arriyed  »t  Liyer- 
poc^.  When  he  left  Norfolk  Island,  to 
which  the  dwcenduili  of  the  ten  mutfi- 
neera  who  settled  oa  Piteiirn's  Islmd  in 
1789  were  remoyed  in  1866,  it  had  ninety^ 
ftve  inhabitants^  wHb  on^  three  namee 
of  tb«  original  mutinoers  (Ohristiaii, 
YouDff,  and  McCoy).  The  dauvfater  of 
John  X  oung,  th*  second  child  bom  on 
the  island,  still  sorviyed,  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 

JLprU  QA. 

X704.  The  Botton  New^-LetUrj  the 
flnt  paper  published  in  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  single  number  of 
I^ibUc  Oottirrsnesa  in  1690,  was  issued  on 
this  day.  It  was  published  weekly,  on  a 
sheet  twelye  inches  by  eight 

I7SI.  Daniel  De  Foe,  the  autiior  of 
the  highly  popular  **  Bobinson  Crusoe," 
died  on  this  oay.  He  wrote  numerous 
other  works,  mostly  fictitious,  yet  all  with 
the  admirable  air  of  reality  which  has 
giyen  such  enduring  popularity  to  the 
story  of  the  hermit  of  Juan  Femandes. 
Ko  work  eyer  written  has  enjoyed  hirher 
popularity  or  been  more  widely  read  than 
"JKobinson  Crusoe."  For  one  of  his 
satirical  woriu,  entitled  *<The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,''  he  was  sen* 
tenoed  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  be 
fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned  for  two 
years. 

1787.  A  fire  btoke  out  in  Boston, 
which  consumed  about  one  hundred 
houses.     ' 

z86a.  Admiral  Farragvt,  with  the 
fleet  under  htsoonunaad,  ran  the  batteries 
on  the  Mississippi  below  New  Orleans, 
and  destroyed  the  Confederate  flotilla.  On 
the  26th  be  reached  New  Orleans  and 
landed  General  Butler's  army  in  that 
city. 

i87t«  A  serert  eruption  broke  out  on 
Hount  Yeeuyius,  which  continued  till 
about  May  8.  Move  than  sixty  liyee 
were  lost. 

Z877.  Bussia  declared  war  aninst 
Turkey,  and  at  onoe  inyaded  the  Turk- 
ish dominions.  This  war  was  based  on 
the  Turkish  oppression  of  Bulgaria,  and 
ended  in  a  great  lost  of  temtory  by 
Turkey.  Constantinople  was  at  the  merey 
of  the  Buseians,  and  would  haye  been 
taken  and  held,  but  for  the  opposition  of 
the  other  European  powers. 

188O.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  tiia  peni- 
tentiary at  Montreal,  in  which  oyer  one 
thousand  convicts  were  oonfined.  They 
aeiied  the  chief  warder  and  sixteen 
guafda,  ami.  for  a  time  had  oompleCe 
poseeasion  of  the  orison.  Sixteen  oonyksts 
were  shot  in  quelling  the  o«tln«ak. 


JLj^m  98. 

St  Marie's  Eye.  This  annfyersaiy 
seems  to  haye  enjoyed  among  our  anoes- 
torn  much  the  same  reputation  that  Hal- 
loween does  at  present  The  notion  was 
generally  held  that  by  keeping  yigil  in 
Uie  diurch  porch  from  eleven  to  one  on 
that  night  the  watdier  would  see  appa- 
ritions of  all  who  were  to  be  buried  in 
that  ohurch-yard  during  the  succeeding 
year. 

IS95.  Torquato  Tasso,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Italian  poets,  died.  His  great 
work  was  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,'' 
an  epic  poem  of  much  beauty  of  style  and 
elevation  of  sentiment.  The  author  was 
confined  for  years  in  an  insane-asylum, 
by  Older  of  the  Duke  of  Este,  though 
there  is  no  satisftictory  evidence  that  be 
was  actually  insane.  He  wrote  other 
epics  and  several  dramas. 

i8oe.  'William  Cowper,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English  poets,  died.  He 
was  bom  in  1781,  sufTered  much  during 
his  younger  life  from  a  mental  malady 
which  caused  sreat  depression  of  spirits, 
recovered,  under  medical  treatment,  in 
1765,  and  again  fiell  into  depression 
through  a  nervous  fever.  He  began  to 
compose  poetry  about  1780,  as  a  relief. 
Many  of  his  productions  are  of  the  hiehest 
beauty,  and  they  open  a  new  field  of 
poetry  in  home  life  and  the  Bijnple  events 
of  every-day  existence.  "The  Task" 
proved  the  most  popular  of  his  poems, 
and  "  John  Gilpin's  Bide"  is  still  classed 
among  masterpieces  of  humorous  veree. 
In  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  his  hope- 
less depression  returned. 

X813.  A  force  was  landed  at  Saelcett's 
Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  the  British  stores  at  York 
(now  Toronto).  During  the  assault  the 
magazine  exploded,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several  nundred  of  toe  assailants. 
Tet  the  Americans  rallied  and  carried 
the  place,  taking  many  prisoners  and  a 
large  amount  of  stores. 

1836.  The  Public  Ledger^  now  the 
most  prosperous  newspaper  of  Philadel- 
phia, issued  its  first  numoer  on  this  day. 

1838.  The  steamboat  Moselle,  which 
had  Just  left  Cincinnati  for  6t  Louis,  ex- 
ploded her  four  boilers.  The  after-part 
of  the  boat  was  rent  into  fragments,  and 
she  soon  sank.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  persons  aboard,  of  whom  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  lost  their  lives. 

x88t.  Tunis  was  invaded  by  a  French 
army.  This  was  in  consequence  of  in- 
cursions in  Algerian  territory  by  a  tribe 
of  nomadic  shepherds.  The  dnllculty  was 
ended  in  Kay,  and  a  treaty  si  sped. 

i88t.  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  Tonquin, 
was  taken  by  the  Prencn.  The  town  was 
bombarded,  set  on  fire,  and  entered  by 
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forcing  tbe  narUi«Tii  otto.  AboiU  one 
hundred  and  fljTty  of  the  defenders  were 
killed,  but  not  one  of  the  French. 

▲pvU  90. 

I5ax.  Magelkn,  the  flrat  to  eircmn- 
navigate  the  slobe,  was  killed  in  an  af- 
fray with  the  Philippine  Islanders.  After 
some  service  in  the  Bast  Indies,  he  had 
sailed,  in  September,  1619,  with  a  Spanish 
fleet,  to  try  and  find  a  western  route  to 
the  Bast  Indies.  In  October,  1620,  he  dis- 
covered and  passed  throurh  the  strait 
which  bears  nis  name.  Beaching  the 
Philippine  Islands,  be  became  an  aHy  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  and<4fm8  killed  while 
aiding  him  in  a  battle.  One  of  his  ships, 
the  vittoria,  returned  to  Spain,  and  thus 
completed  the  circumnavigation. 

x8x9.  The  order  of  Odd-Fellows  was 
founded  in  the  United  States,  several 
members  of  the  Manchester  Union  of 
Sngland  forming  a  lodge  at  Baltimore. 
The  order  originated  in  Bngland  about 
1746,  and  was  organised  under  its  present 
constitution  in  1812.  There  are  over  six 
hundred  thousand  members  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  ten  thousand 
lodges. 

1849.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Montreal,  in  which  the  *Moyalists,''  as 
they  called  themselves,  assaulted  the 
eovemor-general,  Lord  Blgin,  entered 
the  Parliament-House,  drove  out  the 
members,  and  set  fire  to  the  building. 

1865.  General  Joseph  B.  Johnston, 
in  command  of  the  only  remaining  large 
Confederate  army,  surrendered  to  General 
Sherman,  who  had  occupied  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  18th.  This  sur- 
render left  only  some  shreds  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  field. 

JLprll  97. 

1736.  Prince  Bugene,  a  celebrated 
general  of  the  wars  against  Louis  XI V., 
died.  He  was  bom  and  reared  in  Paris, 
bat,  beinff  refused  a  command  in  the 
armv  by  the  king,  he  offered  his  services 
to  the  Bmperor  of  Austria,  and  in  his 
subsequent  career  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  over  the  French  armies. 
Subsequently  he  gained  victories  over 
greatly  superior  numbers  of  Turks,  at 
Peterwardein  and  Belgrade.  He  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  greatest  general  of 
his  time. 

Z794.  James  Bruce,  a  celebrated  Afri- 
can traveller,  died.  He  was  of  Scottisb 
birth,  and  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
Bruce.  After  some  preliminary  travels, 
he  started  in  1768  on  a  joumev  to  Abys- 
sinia to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile. 
He  discovered  the  source  of  the  Blue 
Nile   in   1770,  and   in  his  return  en- 


countered muob  daii|^  and  hardihip. 
He  reached  Bngland  in  1774. 

x8i9*  A  peculiar  event  in  legal  annals 
took  place.  Ixmis  Oolvin,  of  Manchester^ 
Yennont,  bad  disappeared  in  1618.  Six 
yea]»  afterwaodt.  a  man.  nanaed  Boom 
dreamed  (April  27)  that  Colvin  came  to 
his  bedside,  declared  thai  Stephen  and 
Jesse  Boom  (nephews  of  the  dreamer) 
were  his  muraeceBi,  and  told  where  his 
body  was  buried.  The  Booms  were  ar- 
rested, coofesaed  the  ortme  with  all  its 
circumstances,  were  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  on  January  28, 1820.  But 
before  that  date  C(^vin  was  found  alive 
in  New  Jersey.  On  this  Strang  case 
Wilkie  Collins  foundad  his  nove^  <*  The 
Dead  Alive." 

1838.  A  very  destmctive  fire  broke 
out  in  Charleeton,  South  Carolina,  de- 
stroying eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
buildings,  over  a  space  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  acres.  This  comprised 
nearly  half  the  city,  the  loss  being  esti- 
mated at  three  'millions  of  dollars. 
Charleston  has  been  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate, having  been  twice  since  then  deso- 
lated by  fire,  and  once  by  an  earthquake. 

1848.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  all 
the  dominions  of  France  was  deciared. 

1850,  War  broke  out  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  the  latter  in  alliance  with 
France.  The  AusArians  were  defeated  in 
several  battles,  and  yielded  Lombardy  to 
Sardinia.  This  was  the  first  step  in  the 
unification  of  Italy. 

i88a.  Ralph  Waldo  Bmerson  died. 
This  distinguished  American  philosophi- 
cal writer  and  poet  was  bom  at  Boston  in 
1808.  In  1829  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  01  Boston,  and 
after  1838  began  his  career  aa  a  public 
lecturer,  in  which  and  in  literary  labors 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed.  His 
principal  works  are  in  the  essay  form, 
and  embrace  deep  philosophical  disqui- 
sitions on  very  many  subjects  of  thought, 
all  marked  by  an  epigrammatic  bril- 
liancy and  hopeful  views  of  social  prog- 
ress and  destiny.  His  poems  show  a 
lack  of  skill  in  venification,  but  the  Anest 
qiialitiea  of  poetic  thought. 

JLprll   98. 

1710.  Thomas  Betterton,  the  most 
popular  actor  of  his  time,  died.  He  was 
considered  of  superior  excellence  as  Mtfb- 
beth,  Othello,  and  Hamlet,  and  is  highly 
praised  by  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Pope. 

1788.  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitu« 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

1847.  "^be  Bzmouth,  an  emigrant-ehip 
fVom  Londonderry  to  Quebec,  was 
wrecked.  There  were  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons  on  boara,  of  whom 
nearly  all  were  drowned. 
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tt59.    ^^  Pomona,  an  AnMrican  ship 

from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  was 
wrecked  on  Blackwater  Bank,  throueh 
tbe  captain  mistaking  the  Blackwater  m 
the  Tuskar  ligbt  OnW  twentj-four  per- 
•ons  were  laved  out •fOTerfour honored 
on  board. 

X875.  A  dettructlTe  flre  broke  oat  in 
Oshkoth,  Witoontin,  ooneumiiie  a  great 
part  of  the  city,  with  a  lorn  of  two  mil- 
lionf  of  dollaia. 

1880.  Gladstone  became  a  eeeond  time 
prime  minister  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  great  liberal  Tictory  in  the 
election  lust  held.  His  flnt  term  as 
premier  began  December  4,  1868,  and 
continued  till  1874,  when  Disraeli  suc- 
ceeded him. 

JLprU  90, 

X835.  A  severe  earthquake  occurred 
in  Calabria,  destroying  several  towns  and 
villaees  and  burying  one  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  ruins. 

Z854.  A  collision  took  place  in  the 
English  Channel  between  the  American 
barK  Hesper  and  the  Favorite,  bound 
from  Bremen  to  Baltimore.  The  Favorite 
immediately  sunk,  and  two  hundred  and 
one  persons  were  drowned. 

X870.  A  flrightftil  accident  occurred  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  An  immense  crowd 
had  gathered  in  the  gallery  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  in  the  secona  story  of  the 
Capitol,  to  hear  a  case  of  great  interest. 
The  gallery  suddenly  gave  way,  bearing 
down  the  floor  beneath  it,  and  hurling  its 
mass  of  human  beines  into  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Delef;ates  below.  About  sixty 
persons  were  killed,  and  more  than  twice 
that  number  injured. 

x88a.  Two  infSemal  machines  were 
found  in  the  mails  at  the  New  Yorkpost- 
offlce.  One  of  them,  directed  to  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt,  exploded  in  the  mail-bag. 
tearing  it  open.  The  other  was  directed 
to  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

JLprtl  SO. 

X5a4.  The  Chevalier  Bayard,  *<the 
knight  without  fear   and   without   re- 


proa<A,"wask{]MinbatCla.  Norasuiln 
raedteral  history  equalled  him  in  com- 
bined repute  for  chivalry,  kni^tly  ao- 
oomplishments,  and  elevation  of  chsurac- 
ter.  In  an  sure  in  which  honor  chieflj 
oama  ftom  mUitaiy  exploits,  he  gainad 
undying  renown  for  virtue  and  nobili^ 
of  souL 

X74S«  The  severe  battle  of  Fontenoy 
was  fought,  between  iha  French  and  mn 
allied  army  of  English,  Austrians,  said 
others.  Each  side  lost  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  but  the  allies  were  forced 
to  yield  the  ground. 

X789.  The  inauguration  of  Washing- 
ton as  first  President  of  the  United 
States  took  plaoe  in  the  halls  of  Conffreaa, 
tben  in  session  at  New  York.  Tbia, 
the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  met  on  March  4,  counted  the 
electoral  vote,  and  announced  the  unani- 
mous election  of  George  Washinfl;ton  aa 
President,  and  the  election  of  John 
Adams  as  Vice-President  Washington 
reached  New  York  on  April  28,  and  was 
received  with  the  greatest  honors  by  the 
governor,  citizens,  and  military. 

X803.  Louisiana  was  sold  by  France 
to  tbe  United  States.  The  immense  dis- 
trict then  known  by  this  name,  extending 
trom  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  trom  Mexico  to  Canada,  waa 
sold  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

X833.  A  fire  broke  out  in  some  stables 
in  New  York,  and  spread  till  over  one 
hundi'ed  and  thirty  buildings  were 
burned  and  three  hundred  famuies  ren- 
dered homeless. 

X854.  James  Montgomery,  a  dis- 
tinguished poet,  died.  He  was  bom  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1771,  the  son  of  a 
M!oravian  preacher.  He  founded  in  1794 
a  reform  Journal  in  Sheffield,  the  Sheffield 
IriMf  which  he  edited  for  thirty  years, 
beine  twice  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the 
ftpee£>m  of  his  remarks.  His  poems,  of 
which  **  The  Pelican  Island"  is  one  of 
the  best  known,  have  much  depth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  grace  of  descrip- 
tion. Some  of  his  hymns  are  of  great 
beauty  and  are  highly  popular. 
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"  n  n'ett  plus  temps  de  regimber  quand  on  ■'est  laisstf  entrarer :  il  fonlt  prodemment 
meenager  la  liberty,  maia  depuis  qu'on  s'ett  loabiiiiB  St  TobligatioD,  il  t'y  &alt  tenir  soubs 
lee  loix  da  debroir  oomman,  aa  moine  e'en  efforeer.  Cenlz  qui  entreprennent  oe  maroh^ 
poar  s'y  porter  areoqaee  hayne  et  mespris  font  ininetement  et  inoommodement.  ...  Si 
on  ne  faiot  tooflioars  ion  debroir  an  moins  le  fkille  il  tonsioars  aimer  et  reoognoiitre ; 
o'eet  trahison  de  ae  marier  sans  s'esponser."— MoiiTAiaini. 
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A  CHAIN  OF  ERROES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE  were  a  merrj  paiiy  of  English  cousins  spending  oar  Christinas 
holidays  in  a  '^  moated  grange."  The  place  was  half  castle  and 
half  manor-house,  and  it  stood  in  the  county  of  Essex,  not  far  from 
Bedfordshire.  The  house  had  been  fortified  in  the  days  of  King 
Steplien,  and  had  come  down  ever  since  in  direct  succession  from  father 
to  son. 

We  of  the  third  generation  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  rum- 
maging the  attics  for  forgotten  finery  which  we  hoped  to  make  available 
in  some  Christmas  plays.  A  scream  of  surprise  and  delight  announced 
a  wonderful  discovery. 

It  was  a  bandbox  full  of  masquerading  or  stage  jewelry,— emeralds 
larger  than  hasel-nuts,  diamonds  of  glittering  glass,  bracelets  of  brass 
wire,  and  necklaces,  buckles,  girdles,  brooches,  and  stomachers.  In  the 
box,  too,  there  were  corking-pins  "  all  of  the  olden  time,"  a  velvet 
cushion  to  roll  the  hair  over,  and  a  pillow  for  reposing  a  fiiU-dressed 
head  upon ;  for  a  country  lady's  hair  was  frequently  dressed  twenty- 
four  hours  before  some  great  entertainment,  the  barb^  from  the  county 
town  being  in  request  for  thirty  miles  around. 

"  Turn  the  box  over,  Miriam,"  said  one  of  us.  "  Empty  out  its 
contents.    Let  us  see  what  you  have  found." 

The  bandbox  was  turned  upside  down  accordingly.  Out  poured 
the  flittering  relics  of  the  days  when  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  were  in 
&sh]on.    At  the  bottom  of  the  box  there  lay  some  written  papers. 

''What  can  this  be?"  said  Miriam,  scrutinizing  the  neat,  delicate, 
and  faded'  writing.  "  These  are  not  law-papers.  They  seem  what 
papa  calls  '  manuscript'  They  are  written  all  in  French,  and  I  cannot 
make  them  out.  There  are  proper  names  here,  too,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  rapidly, — ^*'de  B6thune,  de  Burgraff,  Bernard, 
Cbude^  Alb6ric,  Augustine.     It  looks  like  a  story  of  some  sort ;  but  it 
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is  written  in  that  doee,  dear,  cramped,  fine  writing  bj  whidi  ooe  afanost 
always  at  a  glance  may  know  a  French  hand/' 

**  Well,  never  mind  the  manuscript :  it  is  of  secondary  conseqneDoey" 
I  cried.  ''  Let  us  ran  down-stairs  and  show  mumie  these  treasaraB 
of  glasSy  tin,  and  pewter  iewdry,  and  ask  her  if  they  were  onoe  hen, 
and  whether  we  may  be  allowed  to  nse  them/' 

We  all  roshed  down  the  black  oak  staircase.  Gnnnie-dear,  as  we 
all  called  her,  was  in  her  own  apartmenty-^CHie  wing  of  the  house  being 
shut  off  by  red  baixe  doors  from  the  noise  and  bustfe  of  the  rest  of  the 
establishment 

She  was  ninety  years  old.  She  had  been  bom  in  1796,  and,  tfaoc^h 
she  did  not  often  come  out  of  her  own  rooms,  she  took  a  lively  interest 
in  her  great-grandchildren.  She  had  stayed  young  fiir  Icmger  than 
most  women,  and  she  now  carefully  preserved  the  dignity  of  age. 
Some  years  before,  when  some  one  Ma  asked  how  she  had  kept  so 
young  even  when  life  had  passed  the  borders  of  old  i^  she  had 
answered,  smiling,  ^*  I  never  have  nothing  to  do.  I  never  leave  myself 
without  an  interest.    I  never  sit  in  a  corner.'' 

If  she  could  not  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others,  she  always  lent  a 
sympathizing  ear,  and  for  any  trouble  that  she  could  not  readi  or 
remedy  she  always  had  a  prayer.  *^  I  think  that  was  in  part  what 
Anna  the  prophetess  was  kept  alive  for,''  she  once  said  to  one  of  oar 
party.  **  When  she  was  too  old  to  do  anything  dse,  she  prayed  for 
God's  glory  and  for  the  help  of  others." 

So  we  flashed  into  eran  Die-dear's  sitting-rocun.  Miriam  carried  the 
French  manuscript,  and  I  the  jewelry,  and  we  eagerly  b^an  to  explain 
to  her  our  discovery. 

Qrannie-dear  always  wore  a  black  satin  poke-bonnet  lined  with 
white  satin,  and  her  sweet  old  face  was  surrounded  by  a  dainty  oripe 
Ime  frill.  She  said  that  the  old  house  was  ftiU  of  draughts,  and  that 
her  bonnet  kept  them  from  her  j&u».  She  wore  always  a  silk  dress, — 
no  other  material, — with  a  deep  cardinal  cape  fiistened  with  lam  pearl 
buttons.  The  silk  was  generally  a  black-and-white  '^  pin-dieck,  which 
made  her  figure  look  gray  rather  than  black,  and,  summer  or  winter, 
she  wore  pinned  upon  her  breast  a  posy  of  geranium-leaves,  sweet  herbs, 
or  fragrant  flowers. 

She  laughed  when  we  produced  our  ''  find"  of  jewelry,  and  then  she 
suddenly  grew  grave  and  sighed. 

"  Those  things  were  in  our  nursery  in  my  youth,"  she  said.  "  Thejr 
were  brought  into  the  family  by  my  aunt  who  brought  me  up,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Henry  Watson.  They  must  be  quite  as  old  as  the  days  of  good 
Queen  Anne.  They  were  bought  for  masquerading,  but  we  were 
allowed  to  play  with  them  and  to  dress  up  in  them.  Ah,  children,  the 
last  time  1  saw  those  ornaments  I  had  been  very  naughty  I  My  aunt 
took  the  box  away  from  us  and  ordered  nurse  to  put  it  where  we  should 
never  see  it  any  more.  I  suppose  these  papers  must  have  been  left  in 
it  by  mistake.  I  remember  your  great-aunt  Emily's  distress,  and  the 
search  that  she  made  for  them.  Seventy-five  years  they  must  have  lain 
forgotten  under  all  this  finery.  And  now,  when  all  are  dead  who 
would  have  cared  to  recover  them,  they  come  to  light  again  !" 
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She  pauBed,  collected  herself,  and  went  on  mnsinglj :  '^  I  had  been 
veiy  naughty  that  day.  I  think  of  it  sometimes  in  the  night  watches, 
and  see  the  red  marks  on  Fred's  face  where  I  struck  him  with  the  full 
force  of  my  hand.  Poor  Fred  I  He  was  cut  down  in  the  last  cavalry 
diarge  at  Waterloo.  But,  strange  to  say,  in  1808  we  ciiildren  were 
aithusiasts  for  him  our  elders  oUled  the  '  Corsican  monster/  I  had 
dressed  Fred  in  this  finery  to  represent  a  great  French  general  with  all 
his  orders  on.  After  he  had  stood  patiently  a  lonff  time,  he  shook 
himself)  and  down  dropped  an  arrangement  I  had  maoe  to  represent  the 
grand  cross  of  the  L^on  of  Honor.  I  was  nervously  excited.  I  hit 
him  a  cruel  blow.  A^  aunt  forbade  such  plays.  She  was  very  angry. 
See,  here  are  the  fragments  of  my  cross  of  ^e  L^on  of  Honor !'' 

Qrannie  seemed  so  moved  by  this  remembrance  that  none  of  us 
resumed  the  conversation  for  a  few  minutes.  Perhaps  we  were  thinking 
how  freshly  the  strone  impressions  of  childhood  come  back  to  us  in  a^. 

At  last  I  said,  softly,  "  Did  you  ever  read  this  manuscript,  grannie- 
dear  r 

''  No,''  she  said,  taking  it  in  her  hands  tenderly  and  turning  over 
its  pages,  '^  I  was  too  young ;  but  I  heard  my  cousins  talk  abSut  it 
It  was  sent  from  France  to  my  cousin  Emily,  by  Madame.  I  remem- 
ber her  quite  welL  She  was  a  sort  of  governess  who  talked  French 
with  us  and  lived  in  our  family.  Everybody  grieved  when  she  went 
back  to  France  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  She  was  of  very  hich  rank 
in  her  own  country.  Men  and  women  of  the  old  no&/e88e,.who  were 
in  my  youth  exiles  in  England,  showed  no  false  pride  in  their  adversity. 
Some  dropped  the  de  before  their  names,  and  some  took  feigned  ones. 
They  taught  dancing,  they  kept  cook-shops,  they  did  clear-starching 
and  lace-mending  and  made  confectionery.  You  can  read  about  them 
in  the  works  of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Mitford.  When  your  great- 
grand&ther  went  to  sea  with  Admiral  Purvis  as  a  midshipman,  there 
was  a  French  marquis  on  board  the  flag-ship  who  taught  French  to  the 
young  gentlemen.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  horrible  than  such 
^nployment  for  a  nobleman  of  the  old  rigime  f  The  parents  had  eaten 
sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  were  set  on  edee.  The  Smigris  made 
terrible  mistakes,  no  doubt,  and  flung  away  Uieir  chances  and  the 
chances  of  the  sovereigns  whom,  one  and  all,  they  would  have  died  to 
serve.  The  ideas  of  my  youth  were  not  those  of  your  generation. 
Our  illusions,  like  vapor,  have  all  passed  away." 

"But  how  did  your  governess  come  to  write  these  papers?"  I  asked 
her.     "  They  look  like  a  story,  grannie-dear." 

"  And  a  storjr  I  think  it  is,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  It  is  the  story  of 
her  life  and  of  her  marriage.  She  wrote  it,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to 
please  Emily.  That  manuscript  must  have  been  written  in  1806  or 
1808.  She  came  to  us  before  I  was  bom,  when  my  aunt  and  her  elder 
children  were  staying  near  the  sea-side.  A  revenue  cutter  captured  her. 
She  was  about  the  age  of  Emily.  Emily  was  sixteen,  and  Madame  a 
little  older." 

''Where  was  her  husband?  and  what  was  his  name?"  said  one  of 
our  party. 

urannie-dear  laughed.     "Oh,"  she  replied,  "we  never  knew  his 
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name.  It  gave  har  dignify  to  be  called  Madame^  ebe  was  so  vefy  yomig. 
Her  own  name  was  Aogostine  de  Bdthune.   Did  I  tell  70a  that  ahe  wai 


a  descendant  of  the  great  Solly?'' 

^'  Then  she  was  not  married,  after  allf '  said  one  of  us. 

^'  Ohy  yeSy  she  was/'  said  our  great-grandmothari  langhinff.  '^  She 
was  married  more  than  once.  She  was  even — ^"  hare  she  paosedy  Bmiling 
to  ha-selfy — "  she  was  even ^" 

Then,  seeing  n<^»s  of  interrogatioo  in  every  fiuje,  she  added,  abruptly, 
— "  married  excessively/' 

Again  she  paused,  and  after  a  moment's  thought  she  oontmoed : 
'<  The  Abb6  Couffon,  the  little  hnigri  priest  who  taught  French  in  our 
neighborhood,  told  her  that  she  was  married  in  the  eyes  of  her  Chtucb, 
and  I  think  die  had  some  sort  of  marriage-lines  as  to  a  civil  marriage. 
Yes,  children,  she  was  married ;  but  it  is  a  quev  story." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,  grannie-dear,"  we  cried. 

''  Indeed,  my  dears,  I  have  forsotten  the  particulaia ;  but  here  700 
may  read  them  written  by  herself.' 

^^The  story  is  in  French,"  we  said,  ruefully,  ''and  it  is  almort 
ill^ble.  The  ink  is  very  pale,  and  the  paper  very  yellow.  We  ooold 
not  decipher  it  without  a  peat  deal  of  trouble." 

''  I  should  like  myself  to  hear  how  Madame  tells  hw  story,"  said 
our  great-grandmother, ''  for,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  a  ver^ 
strange  one.  Miriam  and  Elizabeth,  I  should  like  you  to  translate  it 
for  me  into  good  readable  English.  You  promised  your  govemese  to 
do  some  task-work  in  the  holidays.  It  will  be  excellent  emidoyment 
for  you." 

''  I  hate  translations,"  said  Miriam. 

''  Champagne  decanted  ?"  said  the  old  lady.  ''  Well,  French  is  a 
hard  language  to  turn  into  good  English,  because  in  most  cases  the 
French  construction  shows  through  the  translation,  and,  besides,  if  you 
use  words  of  Latin  origin  whidi  correspond  too  nearly  to  the  French, 
you  simply  attain  'fine  writing,' — a  style  which  I  observe  is  culti- 
vated in  what  you  call '  compositions'  in  the  present  day.  However, 
write  this  story  out  for  me  in  fluent  Endish.  it  is,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  a  very  strange  story  of  the  BevoTution.  I  am  sure  you  will  get 
interested  in  it  before  your  work  is  done." 

We  wrote  out  the  story  and  fiilfiUed  the  prophecy.  Later  I  married 
an  American,  and  brought  the  manuscript  with  me  to  America.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  published 
that  never  was  intended  for  publication  (and  so  much,  alas  I  ^oes  un- 
published that  was  written  for  the  public),  possibly  this  narrative  may 
still  be  interesting.  In  the  hope  tnat  it  will  prove  so  I  give  it  to  the 
world.  

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  bAqIMB. 

My  baptismal  name  is  Marie  Aueustine  Claudine  Adrienne.  and  I 
was  bom  de  B6thune.  I  am  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  great 
Sully,  and  have  always  been  very  proud  of  my  illustrious  name^   The 
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Duo  de  CSharoBtrB^une^  who  was  head  of  the  elder  branch,  was  also 
my  kinsman.  He  it  was  who  ought  to  have  been  called  Le  Vrai  Ami 
du  FeupU,  in  opposition  to  the  old  Marqais  de  Mirabean.  But  I  shall 
have  more  to  tell  about  him  as  I  go  on  with  my  story. 

I  was  bom  in  1776,  at  Lille,  the  chief  dty  of  French  Flanders. 
Lille  has  a  strone  citadel,  and  always  contained  a  large  garrison.  It 
was  fortified  by  v  auban,  and  is  noted  for  its  commerce  (carried  on  by 
means  of  canals)  and  for  its  manufactures.  It  is  not  very  fiur  from  the 
frontier  of  the  Low  Countries,  owned  in  my  youth  by  Austria,  and  it 
is  about  twenty  leagues  from  Dunkirk,  or  from  Calais, — ^the  one  on  the 
North  Sea,  the  other  on  the  Manche,  or  English  Channel. 

My  fiither  was  the  third  son  of  the  Count  de  B^thune,  and  my 
destiny  fix>m  the  moment  of  my  birth  had  been  dedded  for  me.  Girls 
were  not  wanted  in  our  brandi  of  the  fiunily,  which  was  poor :  I  was 
to  follow  the  example  of  my  aunts  and  great-aunts,  and  at  the  proper 
age  would  be  received  as  one  of  the  damea  niieea  among  the  canon- 
esses  of  Bemiremont^  the  most  aristocratic  institution  in  the  country, 
for  I  could  produce  unblemished  the  thirty-four  (marterings  necessary 
to  qualify  a  candidate  for  that  supreme  honor.  It  was  whisnered  in 
Paris  that  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  were  not  eli^ble  for  admission 
to  Bemiremont,  Henry  IV.  having  dero«ited  bv  his  seomd  marriage 
with  Marie  de  M&Uds,  who  was  descendra  £rom  ourghers  of  Florence. 
It  was  also  objected  to  the  Condi  branch  of  the  Bourbons  that  there 
had  been  two  nUaalUafnoes  in  their  part  of  the  fiunily.  I  know  not  how 
this  objection  was  removed ;  for  Madame  Louise  de  Cond6  was  the  last 
abbess  of  the  community. 

The  fiu3t  of  my  having  come  into  the  world  at  all  was  an  infiringe- 
ment  of  the  traditions  of  our  fiimily.  My  grandfiither,  the  old  Comit 
de  B^une,  had  been  a  typical  aristocrat  He  was  tall,  very  stifi^,  v&ry 
handsome,  very  dignified.  It  was  his  good  pleasure  to  rule  with  the 
most  absolute  sway  over  everybody  and  everything  with  which  he  came 
into  contact  His  wife  obeyed  him  like  a  slave,  with  no  more  will  than 
an  automaton.  She  and  his  children  were  the  first  subjects  in  his  king- 
dom, and,  as  they  were  terribly  under  his  observation,  the  iron  of  his 
tyranny  entered  their  very  souls. 

This  old  gentleman  ended  his  life  some  years  before  the  exploaon 
which  tore  to  pieces  everjrthing  that  he  ^ued  in  his  litde  world. 

His  heir  had  been  brought  up  in  even  greater  awe  of  him  than  his 
two  younger  brothers ;  but  ne  caught  the  infectious  craving  for  liberty. 
His  fitther  alwavs  addressed  him  with  formal  politeness  as  numdeurnum 
fUa,  but  he  had  no  scruple  about  compromising  his  dignity  when  it 
suited  him  to  assert  his  paternal  power.  Tradition  said  he  had  been 
known  to  shout  at  him  the  whole  length  of  a  crowded  ball-room,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  officers  of  his  regiment  and  of  ladies  of  fiuahion  and 
rank,  ^*  Monsieur  mon  JUa,  do  me  the  favor  to  take  your  hands  out  of 
your  pock^  I''  And  on  another  occasion,  when  the  youne  man  in  the 
excitement  of  a  coursing-party  had  sprung  in  haste  xmm  his  horse,  his 
fiither  roared  out  to  him,  *^  How  is  this,  mcnaeur  monms  t  Who  taught 
you  to  spring  up  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  your  horse?  JDismount^  sir,  and 
resume  your  saculle  properly.'' 
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The  poor  fellow  never  lived  to  be  emancipated.  He  became  dini- 
pated^  and  dianpation  is  expensive.  As  he  coald  not  keep  pace  ^th  the 
rich  rooH  of  the  captain  he  allied  himself  with  low  company,  and  finmllj 
the  old  Count  de  B£thune  (like  the  old  Maranis  de  MirabeEm)  provided 
himself  with  fetfret  dt  eachd  which  procored  tne  arrest  and  impnaonmeDt 
of  his  son. 

As  the  yonng  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  fortress  where  he  was  to 
languish  dnring  the  good  pleasure  of  his  father  and  of  the  king,  be 
passed  a  few  days  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  common  prison.  He  had 
no  money  with  which  to  procure  any  relaxation  of  the  rimrs  of  the 
place,  but  his  youth,  his  rank,  his  story,  and  his  misery  made  sik^  an 
mipression  on  his  jailer  that  various  little  indulgences  were  granted 
him.  Among  other  things,  he  was  allowed  a  knife  and  fork  wiUi  whidi 
to  eat  his  meus. 

In  vain  he  implored  his  fitther's  pardon,  in  vain  he  sought  the  in- 
tervention of  the  king.  He  went  mad  at  last  in  his  despair,  and  stabbed 
himself  to  the  heart  with  his  dinner-knife,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  his 
too  tender-hearted  iailer,  who  was  left  to  suffer  for  his  crime. 

On  his  wall  he  had  scratched  a  few  lines,  which  the  governor  of  the 
prison  caused  to  be  copied  off  and  sent  to  the  stem  &ther : 

^  I  cannot  bear  the  shame  of  my  position,''  they  said.  "  It  has 
been  forced  upon  me  by  him  who  should  have  stood  between  me  and 
disgrace.  Hitherto  I  have  been  only  guilty  of  follies;  but  my  Cither's 
severity  leads  me  to  commit  an  act  which  is  really  criminal :  I  succnmb 
to  the  cruel  treatment  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  I  am  about  to  die, 
driven  to  suicide  as  my  last  refuge  from  misery  and  from  dishonor. 
If  any  care  had  been  ti^en  to  appeal  to  my  affections  or  to  my  better 
feelinsi,  things  might  have  been  otherwise.  I  forgive  the  father  who, 
though  he  eave  me  life,  has  caused  my  death,  and  I  pray  to  (}od  to  for- 
give me.  D\xi  I  cannot  cease  to  r^ret  that  I  am  driven  to  end  an  ex- 
istence which  might  have  been  happy  had  I  been  encouraged  to  do  right, 
and  for  whose  m^eeds  I  might  yet  have  offered  reparation,  if  the  shame 
to  whidi  I  have  been  subjected  had  not  made  life  insupportable.  There- 
fore a  long  fiirewell  to  those  I  love, — not  to  those  wno  love  me,  for  no 
one  loves  me.  May  heaven  save  o^era  like  me  from  despair,  and  may 
my  brothers  never  know  sudi  suffering  as  I  have  known  r 

The  old  count  read  this  message  from  the  grave  with  the  air  of  a 
Roman  father,  but  the  next  morning  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of 
his  bedchamber,  struck  by  apoplexy. 

This  was  in  1766,  when  De  Bougainville  was  about  to  set  sail  on 
his  expedition  to  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
second  son  of  the  late  count  (made  Count  de  B^thune  by  the  deaths 
of  his  father  and  brother)  had  been  educated  for  the  navy,  and  was  an 
officer  on  board  De  Bougainville's  own  vessel.  He  was  a  sailor  every 
inch  of  him,  and  had  a  bom  love  of  adventure.  He  procured  leave 
of  absence  for  a  week,  and  hastened  home  to  the  chftteau  of  his  fimiil^. 
There  he  summoned  a  fiimily  council.  Family  councils  are  unknown  m 
England,  but  in  France  the  law  recognizes  thdr  authority.  His  rela- 
tions being  assembled,  he  informed  them,  to  their  consternation  and 
astonbhment,  that  they  must  forthwith  marry  his  young  brother  the 
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Chevalier^ — a  lad  of  eighteen,  studying  at  the  Seminary.  To  all  remon- 
stranoes  as  to  the  impropriety  of  sudi  an  unheard-of  proceeding,  he 
opposed  a  resolution  as  obstinate  as  anything  ever  shown  by  his  stem 
&tner.  He  said  that  nothing  would  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  expe- 
dition with  De  Bougainville ;  that  his  ships  were  about  sailing  into 
unknown  seas,  and  Uiat  very  possibly  he  mi^ht  never  return ;  that  the 
honor  of  the  family  demanded  that  a  line  so  illustrious  should  notoease 
to  exist.  He  had,  he  said,  no  taste  whatever  for  marriaee.  He  y^  a 
true  sailor,  and  his' obligations  as  a  husband  would  hamper lus  aspirations 
in  his  profession.  M.  le  Chevalier,  to  be  sure,  had  been  destined  for  the 
Church,  but  he  had  not  yet  taken  the  vows.  They  must  withdraw  him 
at  once  from  the  Seminary.  He  must  marry  and  have  diildren,  and  the 
count  was  ready,  on  his  part,  to  pledge  himself  that  he  would  never  take 
a  wife,  but  would  look  upon  the  eldest  son  of  his  younger  brother  as  his 
heir  presumptive. 

The  council  was  stormy,  and  it  ended  in  confusion.  As  M.  le  Comte 
was  pressed  for  time,  and  as  neither  party  would  give  way,  nothing  was 
determined  on,  except  that  M.  le  Chevalier  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  Seminary  and  await  developments.  "  If  the  young  fellow  has  an^ 
spirit  in  him,'^  cried  his  brother,  "  he  will  cut  the  knot  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties by  &lling  in  love.  I  give  my  consent  in  advance  to  his  marriage 
with  any  lady  of  good  family,  with  or  without  a  dot  suitable  to  his  pros- 
pects, and  I  here  proclaim  before  Grod  that  if  he  shall  have  childr^i  his 
eldest  son  shall  succeed  to  the  honors  of  our  branch  of  the  fiimily." 

So  M.  le  Comte  went  off  to  visit  the  antipodes,  to  discover  a  fifUi 
continent,  and  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  When  he  returned  to 
France  in  1769  he  found  M.  le  Chevalier  still  unmarried.  To  put 
marriage  out  of  his  head  his  family  had  encouraged  his  devotion  to 
abstract  science,  and  he  was  absorbed  in  a  project,  about  which  he  had 
high  hopes  of  success,  of  discovering  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion. 
He  looked  ten  years  older  than  his  brother  the  count,  though  the  latter, 
hale  and  bronzed,  looked  older  than  his  years. 

The  count  had  no  great  patience  with  a  ca2o^,  as  he  called  his 
brother  who  showed  su(£  an  aosurd  indifference  to  his  terrestrial  pros- 
pects, and  maybe  he  would  have  gratified  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
have  married  himself,  but  for  two  considerations.  One  was  that  there 
was  some  prospect  of  speedy  service  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  other, 
that,  having  sworn  before  God  and  before  his  family  that  his  brother 
Jundd  marry  and  give  heirs  to  the  house,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
forswear  himself  when  oppositicm  came. 

So  he  summoned  anew  the  &mily  council,  this  time  to  deliberate 
as  to  whom  his  brother  should  marry,  and,  without  consulting  that 

Kntleman  in  the  least,  they  selected  his  bride  out  of  a  list  of  digible 
lies.  The  lady  reluctantly  chosen  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
elderly  relatives  of  the  De  BSthune  family  proved  acceptable  to  the 
naval  head  of  the  house,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to  woo  her  for  his 
brother.  She  was  a  young  rirl  of  high  kneage,  still,  in  her  convent. 
Mademoiselle  de  Guerohy,  <£iughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Naugis,  am- 
bassador to  England  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Cheviuier  my  fiither  accepted  the  decision  of  his  brother 
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and  of  his  fiunily  with  indifferenoey  and  in  due  time  with  all  doe 
pomp  he  was  torn  from  the  buzz  and  whirr  in  his  workroom  and  the 
foul  smells  in  his  laboratory,  and  conducted  to  the  cathedral,  where 
he  was  united  to  the  unformed,  timid  girl  he  had  seen  only  once  before 
he  met  her  at  the  altar. 

After  their  marriage  he  seemed  in  a  great  measure  oblivious  of  her 
existence.  My  poor  mother  had,  however,  one  friaad  so  long  as  her 
brother-in-law  steyed  on  shore,  and  before  he  sailed  in  1774  as  captain 
of  a  frigate  under  De  Bougainville  he  had  the  happiness  to  know  that 
an  heir  was  bom  to  the  6ranc^  caddie  of  the  De  ^thunes,  who  bore 
his  own  name  of  Claude  Adrien,  and  who  was  not  only  to  fulfil  his 
hopes  but  be  the  solace  of  his  poor  mother's  lonely  existence. 

I  came  into  the  world  about  three  years  after  Claude,  and  soon  aft» 
I  was  born  my  mother  died.  I  have  been  told  she  had  slowly  fiided 
ever  since  her  marriage.  Claude  and  I  when  we  were  babies  had  been 
taken  from  her  to  be  nursed  in  the  huts  of  stout  and  healthy  peiusant- 
women.  I  fear  it  may  be  said  that  she  died  of  ennui  and  of  loneliness. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  place  selected  for  the  residence  of  the  Chevalier  my 
&ther  may  not  have  been  a  healthy  one.  I  love  it  as  I  love  no  other 
spot  on  earth ;  but  when  I  think  of  it  as  it  must  have  appeared  to  a 
younff  bride,  I  am  driven  to  confess  that  it  was  very  damp^  and  muat 
have  oeen  very  dreary.  To  us  who  were  brought  up  in  it,  it  was  fiiU 
of  duurms. 

The  environs  of  Lille  are  as  much  intersected  by  canals,  ponds, 
and  water-ways  as  the  city  of  Venice.  In  case  of  a  si^  it  is  easy  to 
flood  the  country.  Our  house  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Deul^ 
sqMrated  from  it  by  the  high-road  and  a  rope-walk.  It  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  dty.  The  Chateau  d'£au  m&i  called  it,  though  the 
house  was  no  ch&teau,  but  only  a  superior  kind  of  cottage.  It  was  as 
completely  shut  in  from  the  world  without  as  if  it  had  been  a  prison. 
All  around  the  property  was  a  high  whitewashed  wall,  before  it  ran 
the  hiffh-road  between  the  river  and  the  town,  and  before  the  front  door 
the  wul  was  broken  by  a  grille,  a  gate  composed  of  iron  spears  with 
their  points  gilded.  Between  the  grUle  and  the  front  door  was  a 
jMved  walk  ordered  by  a  tangle  of  shrubbery.  The  place  was  par- 
ticularly noted  for  its  laburnums.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  the  lone 
drawing-room  on  the  first  story  looked  down  on  a  paved  court-yard^ 
and  beyond  the  court-yard  into  a  pleasant  place,  half  flower-garden  and 
half  |>oto^,  with  broad  eravel  paths  bordered  with  fragrant  herbs 
and  many  kinds  of  large,  delicious,  sweet,  old-fiishioned  roses.  Alone 
one  side  of  the  garden  was  an  oblong,  straight-banked,  artificid  pond, 
with  some  rock-work  and  a  fountain.  The  fountain  never  played,  and 
the  nx^-work  was  covered  with  green  slime.  In  the  garden  near  this 
water  lay  also  the  head-bones  of  a  whale.  Their  presence  was  not 
accounted  for  by  any  tradition.  Perhaps  the  whale  had  by  some  tidal 
wave  been  stranded  thus  fiur  inland ;  i>erhaps  some  former  proprietor 
had  bought  them  on  the  coast  as  a  curiosity.  At  the  end  of  tne  garden 
was  a  very  high,  steep  bank,  covered  with  grass  and  violets  and  the 
pervenohSf  or  periwinkle,  so  often  sune  by  Frendi  poets  in  Frmoii 
verse,  wlule  its  name  excludes  it  from  the  poetry  of  England. 
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Well  might  the  bank  be  high  and  stronglj  bound  together  with 
grass  and  vegetation,  for  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  levee.  On  the  other 
side  of  it,  several  feet  above  the  garden,  was  anothar  large  carp-pond. 
At  each  end  of  the  embankment  stood  a  round  thatched  hut  One  of 
these  huts  was  used  as  a  summer  retreat,  where  my  uncle  when  on 
shore  indulged  the  habit  of  smoking  tobacco  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  other  was  appropriated  by  the  garoener  as  a 
safe  place  to  keep  his  tools.  Along  uie  top  of  the  levee  there  was  a 
railing,  over  which  Claude  and  1  persevered  in  fishing,  our  hooks 
being  bent  pins,  and  upon  espaliers  along  the  south  side  of  the  high 
whitewashed  ^^11  were  trained  fig-trees,  almond-trees,  peach-trees, 
pear-trees,  currant-bushes,  and  ^rape-vines.  A  few  orange-trees  in 
green  boxes  stood  in  summer  in  the  court-yard.  Except  through  the 
grilUj  nothing  whatever  could  be  seen  of  the  outside  world,  unless  a 
field-glass  were  carried  up  to  the  top  story  of  the  stable. 

In  this  house  and  in  this  earaen  (a  paradise  to  us  in  after-years) 
our  poor  youne  mother  passed  her  bri^  married  life  and  feuled  almost 
imperceptibly,  leaving,  as  had  been  hoped,  a  male  heir  to  inherit  the 
fiunily  honors. 

As  I  was  only  a  daughter,  I  was  of  small  account,  and  brought 
scanty  welcome  with  me  into  the  world.  Yet  whoi  I  came  back  ruady 
and  rough  from  the  house  of  the  peasants  who  had  cared  for  me  in  my 
in&ncy,  I  was  found  to  be  useful  in  amusing  Claude,  on  whom  were 
fixed  the  hopes  of  all  the  fiunily. 

My  brother  was  not  ruddy  nor  robust.  He  was  a  delicate  and 
passive  diild,  and  under  the  strict  guardianship  of  Madame  2i6nobie, 
a  duenna  of  the  old  school,  a  poor  relation  of  my  mother's  who  had 
been  sent  with  her  into  her  husband's  fiunily,  he  would  never  have 
known  play  or  diildhood  if  I  had  not  been  brought  home  to  enliven  him. 

In  1784,  the  war  being  over  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
French  fleet  was  ordered  home.  At  the  ChAteau  d'Eau  we  scarcely 
caught  an  echo  of  what  was  passing  beyond  our  gate,  and  were  as 
ignorant  as  peasants  about  public  news. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  de  B^thune  as  soon  as  his  frigate  was  paid  off 
at  Brest  posted  across  Normandy.  He  left  his  carnage  at  an  inn  in 
Lille,  and  walked  on  foot  towards  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau.  The  pa^  was 
dusty,  and,  as  sailors  always  appreciate  a  short  cut,  he  turned  into 
some  meadows  and  so  arrived  at  the  back  of  the  ch&teau. 

As  he  skirted  the  high  wall  that  shut  us  in,  he  heard  voices  raised 
in  h%h  dispute,  and  suddenly,  immediately  abreast  of  him,  a  side  door 
in  the  wall  was  flung  open  and  out  of  it  on  to  the  road  rushed  four 
persons.  Madame  Z^obie,  whom  he  recognized  at  once,  was  beating 
a  handsome,  well-dressed  child,  who  did  not  utter  a  cry,  while  two 
other  children  (Claude  and  I^  were  shrieking  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  endeavoring,  greatly  at  tneir  own  expense,  to  interoept  the  blows. 
Claude,  who  as  a  nobleman  wore  a  little  sword,  had  drawn  it  fiom  its 
scabbard,  and  when  our  unde  came  up  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon 
Madame  Z6nobie  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  The  count  put  out  his 
^  arm  and  stopped  him. 
ladame  Z6nobie  stopped  too,  but  with  an  angry  gesture  flung  the 
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bojr  she  was  bekboring  awaj  from  her*.  He  Mi  badcwaid  on  the 
road,  and  lay  senseless.  * 

Then  I  cast  myself  upon  him  where  he  lay,  crying  to  him  to  look 
at  me,  to  speak  to  me,  to  get  up,  to  tell  me  what  that  cruel,  odious 
Z^Dobie  hao  done  to  him. 

Oar  uncle,  the  count,  lifted  the  boy  out  of  the  dust  of  the  road. 
His  head  was  bleeding  and  his  &ce  was  white.  *'  Fetch  me  some 
water,  some  of  you,"  Uie  count  said.  I  flew  at  once  to  bring  some. 
By  the  time  I  came  back  Madame  Z6nobie  was  covered  with  confiision. 
"  Monsieur  Claude,''  she  cried,  "  salute  your  uncle.  This  gentleman 
is  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  B^hune!  Kneel, — kneel,  my  diild,  and 
kiss  Monsieur  de  B£thune's  hands.'' 

^  My  hands  are  too  busy  at  present,  my  lad,"  said  our  kinsman. 
''But  put  up  your  sword,  and  never,  even  in  a  eood  cause,  draw  it 
acainst  a  woman.  Here  comes  the  little  demoiselle,  nelpful  and  service- 
aole,  as  one  should  be  whose  ancestresses  served  knights  in  the  old  days. 
I  sfldute  you,  Mademoiselle  Au|^tine !  Now,  tbsn,  my  lad,  sit  up. 
See,  Augustine,  his  eyes  are  opening.  Draw  my  handkerdiief  from  my 
po(^et,  my  diild,  and  put  it  to  his  head." 

^^Merciy  monsieur,  1  have  a  handkerchief  of  my  own,"  said  the  boy, 
rising.  ''  I  feel  better.  Now  I  shall  go,  and  I  shall  return  no  more. 
Adieu,  Monsieur  Claude.  Adieu,  Mademoiselle  Augustine.  At  your 
service,  and  very  grateful  to  you.  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

^  Stay,  my  boy,"  said  the  count,  struck  no  doubt  by  the  diild's  good 
manners  and  the  neatness  of  his  dress,  thou^  he  wore  neither  ruffles 
nor  sword.  ^'  You  are  too  weak  to  walk.  Where  do  you  live  ?  What 
is  your  name?" 

To  the  last  question  Claude  and  I  answered  in  chorus,  '^  He  is  called 
Bernard."  And  to  the  count's  first  question  Bernard  himself  answered, 
in  a  low  voice, ''  My  fiither  has  sent  me  to  Lille  to  be  prepared  for  my 
first  communion.  1  live  fiur  from  here,  M.  le  Comte,  and  am  at  present 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  city." 

''  Oh,  uncle  I  must  he  never  come  back  nor  see  us  any  more?"  I 
cried.  ''  He  picked  up  Claude's  ball  when  we  threw  it  over  the  wall,  one 
day  last  week,  and  threw  it  back  to  us.  He  asked  us  what  fish  were  in 
our  ponds,  and  he  promised  to  bring  us  some  real  fish-hooks.  We  showed 
him  that  low  place  in  the  wall,  and  helped  him  to  get  over  it  into  our 
garden.  We  see  him  always  at  mass,  and  he  is  to  make  with  us  his  first 
communion." 

''  Madame  2^obie  says,  unde,"  added  Claude,  '^  that  the  heir  of 
the  Counts  de  B^une  is  not  to  be  found  playing  with  a  child  of  the 
people, — vnpetU  lAchty  she  calls  him,  and  oe  la  oanaiUe.  It  is  weari- 
some to  play  here  alone  with  only  Augustine,  and  Bernard  savs  that  he 
can  show  us  many  games  and  teach  us  to  catch  fish.  Will  you  not 
give  him  leave,  uncle,  to  stay  with  us  a  little  while?" 

Bernard  during  this  colloquy  stood  looking  wistfully  in  M.  de 
Bithune's  ftce.  He  was  not  apparently  afraid  of  him,  though  the 
count  was  so  mat  a  man. 

''I  think  Monsieur  le  Cur6,"  he  said,  at  last^  '^if  Monsieur  asked 
him,  would  speak  a  word  for  m?." 
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'*Well,  then/'  said  M.  le  Comte,  "we  will  rrfer  t]ie  deoflion  to 
Monsieur  le  Card.  Ton  may  oome  to-morrow,  Bernard^  and  hear  what 
M.  le  Ciir6  has  to  say.'' 

Bernard  lifted  his  cap,  and,  without  another  word,  went  slowly 
away.  Claude  and  I,  feeling  assured  of  sympathy,  were  eager  to  poor 
all  our  grie&  against  Madame  Ztoobie  into  the  ear  of  the  oount,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  another  word.  He  took  us  by  the  hand,  and, 
Madame  Z6nobie  following  at  a  little  distance,  we  went  into  the  house. 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  Monsieur  le  Cur6  was  that  from 
that  day  forth  Bernard  was  free  of  the  earden ;  and  Claude  and  I  were 
never  happy  but  when  he  was  with  us  uiere. 

I  have  never  known  whether  M.  le  Cur6  told  our  unde  all  he  knew 
about  Bernard,  or  whether  there  was  something  he  concealed.  My 
uncle  had  been  bitten  by  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  day  on  the  subject 
of  equality.  He  talked  fluently  about  civil  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Yet  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  had  Monsieur  le  Cur6  been  c^uite 
open  with  him  about  Bernard  he  might  not  have  encouraged  the  mti- 
macy  that  now  sprang  up  between  us.  Bernard  was  not  what  in  the 
language  of  the  day  was  (»lled  a  child  of  the  people.  His  position  was 
altogether  exceptional.  His  &ther  was  Monsieur  de  Lille  (as  his  eon- 
frhre  was  Monsieur  de  Paris),  the  Ministre  des  Hautes  GBuvres  for  the 
Province  of  Frendi  Flanders. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Minister  of  High  Works  means?  I  did 
not  when  I  first  heard  it,  and  I  replied  to  ^mard,  who  had  told  me 
of  it  as  if  the  words  were  choking  him,  "  Oh,  Bernard !  I  knew  your 
father  must  be  something  good  and  great,  and  not  a  man  of  the  people. 
But  why  don't  you  wear  ruffles? — ^and  does  not  your  fitther  carry  a 
sword  ?^' 

^'  Hush,  mademoiselle,"  said  Bernard.  ^^  You  do  not  understand. 
Please  never  use  those  words  again.  Whatever  people  may  say  of  my 
dear  fiither,  he  is  always  generous  to  me,  and  he  is,  I  swear  to  you,  a 
good  Christian."  

Chapter  il 

THE  FIBST  COMMUNION. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  arrival  of  our  uncle  came  the  great  day  when 
we  and  all  the  little  Christians  of  our  age  in  Lille  and  its  vicinity  were 
to  make  our  first  communion.  On  that  day  ends  the  first  stage  upon 
the  road  of  life,  and  the  second  is  b^un. 

The  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of  preparation  and  commotion.  In 
almost  every  house  a  child  was  the  first  object  of  all  thoughts  and  all 
solicitudes. 

By  the  bedside  of  each  youne  candidate  for  full  admission  into  Chris- 
tian privil^es  lay  the  new  clothes  that  even  the  poorest  had  provided 
for  the  occasion, — for  the  girls  the  virginal  white  veils  and  wreaths  of 
flowers,  for  the  boys  the  equivalent  of  the  pagan  toga  tAriUa.  As  soon 
as  our  eyes  opened  in  the  morning,  all  around  us  became  encouragement 
and  congratulation.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  had  the  night  before  given  each 
candidate  his  solemn  blessing.    Every  creature  in  the  CSi&taui  d'Eau, 
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except  oar  firther,  seemed  to  oonsider  us  set  apart  that  day  and  sancti- 
fiedy  and,  nDtil  we  retamed  to  oommon  life,  naif  child,  half  angel, — 
semi-diyine. 

In  every  house  in  Lill^  even  those  where  the  fiither  was  a  Yoltairimn, 
the  same  fiielinffs  prevailed  towards  the  diild  or  the  diildren  it  was  about 
to  send  op  to  the  altar ;  and  I  felt,  as  no  doabt  eveiy  other  little  candi- 
date felt  tnat  mornings  that  the  bells  ringing  in  the  steeples  were  for  me, 
that  for  me  the  great  wax  candles  would  be  borne  in  the  prooession,  for 
me  the  inoense-censers  would  be  swung,  for  me  the  beadle,  widi  hk  gold 
lace,  his  silk  stockings,  his  halbord  and  eold  epaulettes,  stood  magniroent 
at  the  door  of  the  cathedral,  for  me  the  dioir-bojrs  were  dad  in  dean 
firesh  linen,  for  me  the  bishop  and  his  priests  had  put  on  glorious  apparel, 
for  me  the  or^  rolled,  for  me  the  pious  crowd  was  bowed  in  prayer, — 
for  me  i — as  if  no  other  first  communicant  were  that  day  to  approacdi 
the  altar  and  be  united  by  that  homely  but  mystic  rite,  ordained  and 
consecrated  by  CSirist  himself,  into  a  mystic  union  with  the  Father  in 
heaven, 

Claude  and  I  sat  apart  from  the  other  children  to  be  admitted  to  the 
full  privileges  of  the  Onurdi.  M.  le  Cur6,  in  deference  to  my  rank  and 
advantages,  had  received  me  as  a  first  communicant,  though  very  youi^. 
We  were  placed  upon  a  velvet  seat  prepared  for  us  near  the  <mancd. 
But  among  the  crowd  of  children  in  the  nave  sat  Bernard,  with  a  rapt 
expression  of  filial  love  and  deep  emotion  on  his  &ce,  made  more  acute, 
I  aoubt  not,  by  the  sense  that  all  around  him,  had  they  known  his 
earthly  parentage,  would  have  looked  with  scorn  upon  him, — ^nay,  that 
the  very  children  sitting  on  the  same  bench  woula  have  shrunk  away 
from  him.  His  light  curls  made  a  sort  of  eolden  halo  round  his  head, 
and  his  face  was  lighted  up  with  a  sense  of  heavenly  communion. 

The  ceremony  wait  on.  As  I  heard  Monsieur  le  Cur6  remark 
afterwards,  *^  Many  a  man  that  day  who  had  reached  that  stage  in  life 
when  it  is  no  pleasure  to  look  forward,  and  but  shame  and  sorrow  to 
look  back,  must  have  said  in  his  secret  heart,  Oh  that  I  were  as  one 
of  these  little  children  I — Oh  that  I  were  as  on  the  day  of  my  first 
communion  I" 

Our  uncle  the  Count  de  B^thune  was  present,  and  ev^  our  &ther 
was  there.  He  had  been  drawn  away  by  his  brother  from  his  labors, 
and  I  fear  he  may  have  been  wishing  himself  back  aeain  in  his  work- 
shop, where  were  the  wheels,  the  cogs,  the  electrical  tNitteries,  and  the 
loaostones  that  he  cared  for  more  than  he  did  for  his  daughter  or  even 
for  his  son. 

Not  so  the  count  our  uncle.  Those  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  and  occupy  their  business  in  great  waters,  who  have  seen  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  glories  in  the  deep,  know  better  than  to  say  in  their 
hearts,  *'  There  is  no  God,"  or  even  to  think, "  I  have  no  need  of  him.*' 
The  good  sailor  with  the  childlike  heart  responded  fervently  to  even^ 
word  of  the  service.  He  felt  for  us  all  the  emotion  of  a  father.  He 
was  even  glad,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  our  father  cared  so  littie 
for  us.  The  indifference  of  our  real  parent  seemed  to  make  us  more 
like  children  of  his  own. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  joy  to  him.    He  and  our  father  sat  in  seats 
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of  honor  prepared  for  them  in  the  great  gallery  fitcmg  the  altar,  and 
earthly  love  and  Bpiritoal  hope  seen^  blended  in  our  uncle's  filoe  as 
he  gazed  down  on  Claude  and  me.  He  tried  to  hide  his  feeUi^,  but 
there  was  salt  water  in  his  dear  kind  eyes. 

Near  him— dose  to  his  elbow,  indeed,  though  in  no  seat  of  honor- 
sat  a  tall  man  with  thick  daric  hair.  He  was  neatly  dressed,  and  had 
a  face  that  attracted  the  attention  of  our  uncle.  It  was  a  sad,  almost 
a  forlorn,  face,  yet  it  was  full  of  feeling.  He  wore  black  dothes,  like 
a  highly  respectable  professional  man  or  a  ridi  bourgeoia.  The  count, 
as  he  was  watchine  Claude  and  me,  suddenly  became  aware  of  a 
choked  sob.  He  gknced  around  him  for  a  moment  It  came  fix)m 
this  man's  breast  He  followed  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  they  rested  on 
the  upturned  face  of  a  boy  passing  at  that  moment  in  the  procession, 
holding  one  of  the  cords  of  a  silk  banner.  The  boy  was  Bernard.  He 
looked  up  at  the  man  beside  the  count,  and  a  smile  lighted  his  face ; 
then  the  rapt  look  came  back  again,  and  his  eye  sought  the  tracing  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling. 

''  Man  bon  mondeur,^  said  the  kind  count,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
neighbor's  arm,  '^  Bernard  is  a  eood  boy.  I  know  him.  This  is  the 
most  blessed  day  of  our  dear  children's  lives !" 

The  man  addressed  replied,  courteously,  and  in  the  accent  of  an  edu- 
cated person,  ^'  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  he  is  all  I  have, — ^my  little  Ber- 
nard !  You  have  been  very  ^ood  to  him,  Monsieur  le  Comte.  I  shall 
so  train  him  that  if  opportunity  ever  offers  he  may  rqMty  your  goodness. 
He  is  more  to  me  than  other  diildren  can  be  to  their  fathers.    And 

J  ret  I  could  bless  Qod  if  at  this  supreme  and  happy  moment  of  his 
ife  he  were  taken  away  from  a  fiite  that  seems  inevitable,  unless  strange 
changes  should  take  place  in  our  present  world." 

The  count  was  about  to  answer  him,  but  before  he  could  do  so  it 
became  necessary  to  rise  and  then  to  kneel  during  some  part  of  the 
service,  and  when  he  looked  around  again  the  man  was  gone. 

He  mentioned  this  incident  in  my  presence  to  Monsieur  le  Cur6, 
who  said,  simply,  "  The  poor  man ! — he  is  a  good  Christian."  Then 
he  added,  ^'  Yesterday  at  my  presbytery  both  he  and  Bernard  dined 
with  me.  There  could  be  no /He  de  famiUe  possible  for  them.  That 
is  why,  M.  le  Comte,  I  had  to  decline  the  honor  of  your  invitation 
to  keep  the  feast  of  your  own  children.  Bernard  is  a  good  boy, — ^yes, 
veritably  a  good  boy.  I  could  make  of  him  a  worthy  servant  of  the 
good  God  and  of  tne  Church,  and  I  think  his  &ther  would  be  proud 
to  let  me  do  so.  But  all  his  instincts  are  to  be  a  soldier.  A  soldier  I 
— ^but  that  cannot  be.  Only  the  Church  is  powerful  enough  to  oppose 
the  state  and  to  deliver  him.  I  tell  him  he  will  change  his  mind  as  he 
grows  older." 

Here  something  interrupted  this  conversation,  and  it  was  never  re- 
sumed. It  was  in  consequence  of  it,  however,  that  I  inquired  of  Ber- 
nard about  his  father,  and  that  he  made  me  the  answer  that  I  could  not 
understand.    He  never  would  suffer  my  inquiries  to  be  resumed. 

Our  uncle,  so  &r  as  I  know,  said  nothing  more  to  the  cur6  on  the 
subject  Indexed,  he  saw  little  of  the  good  priest  during  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  at  Lille,  for  he  was  making  changes  in  the  household  of 
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his  brother  aboat  which  he  wished  for  no  derioal  oppositioo  or  Ofnnion. 
He  had  waited  till  the  great  day  of  our  first  commanion  should  be  ov^ 
before  dismissiDg  Madame  Z6nobie,  whom  he  replaced  by  a  fiuthfbl, 
good-tempei'ed  peasant-woman  named  Marcelline,  in  whose  cottage 
Claude  had  been  pat  out  to  nurse  in  his  babyhood.  Our  uncle  supposed 
her  capable  of  looking  after  the  material  well-being  of  us  boUi|  and 
of  taking  feminine  superintendence  of  me.  Being  only  a  girl^  a  little 
needlework  was  all  that  need  be  taught  me. 

Books  of  any  kind  were  precious  in  those  days^  and  on  shipboard 
ihey  were  precious  exceedingly.  If  an  officer  owned  any  book,  it  was 
read  and  re-read  by  all  the  ward-room.  It  sank  into  men's  minds  for 
ffood  or  for  evil  as  the  case  mieht  be,  but  cenerallyy  I  think,  for  good^ 
ror  printed  books  took  commonly  the  side  of  religion  and  good  manners, 
though  there  was  always  a  chance  on  a  French  ship  of  falling  in  with 
the  works  of  some  of  the  "  philosophers.'' 

Our  uncle  the  count-captain  had  picked  up  in  some  port  of  San 
Domingo  a  copy  of  Rousseau's  ^'  £mile,"  that  work  which  ooyoins  on 
parents  a  natural  in  place  of  an  artificial  system  of  education.  In  his 
long  hours  of  solitude,  in  the  lonely  dignity  of  his  professional  position, 
he  contrasted  the  theories  of  Rousseau  with  the  system  of  repression  and 
severity  which  had  marred  the  happiness  of  his  father's  children.  His 
thoughts  turned  tenderly  to  Claude.  As  rivers  sedc  the  ocean,  so  his 
thoughts  upon  all  subjects  seemed  to  flow  towards  him.  If  be  ever 
thought  of  marriage,  it  was  only  that  he  mi^ht  strengthen  himself  in 
his  resolve  to  stay  unmarried.  He  had  passed  his  wora  as  a  gentleman 
that  he  would  never  take  a  wife.  To  this  resolution  he  hsd  pledged 
himself  to  the  fisimily  council,  to  his  brother,  and  to  Claude. 

The  book  of  the  (3enevese  philosopher  on  the  mental,  moral,  and 
phjTsical  training  of  the  young  enchanted  him.  He  received  its  teach- 
ings into  his  very  heart  His  mind  became  saturated  with  Rousseau's 
ideas,  and  he  thought  sadly  of  his  elder  brother,  a  victim  of  the  old, 
stem,  repressive  system  of  education. 

The  extreme  abuse  of  aristocratic  privileges  in  the  Frendi  navy  at 
that  period  had  disgusted  him,  and  he  had  caught  some  germs  of  the 
spirit  of  equality  then  floating  in  the  air.  As  a  De  B6thune,  he  could 
afford  to  be  liberal :  besides,  liberality,  except  in  his  father's  case,  had 
beenpart  of  the  traditions  of  his  &mily  since  the  ereat  Sully's  day. 

He  fell  in,  too,  with  another  book,  a  practical  commentary  upon 
*^  £mile,"  a  book  written  by  a  disciple  of  Jean  Jacmies,  an  Englishman 
named  Thomas  Day.  The  book  was  called  "  Sandford  and  Merton.'^ 
Whether  he  read  it  in  French  or  in  English  I  do  not  know. 

The  sentiments  of  that  book  were  then  new  and  revoluticHiary. 
M.  le  Cur6,  indeed,  preached  ohariiy,  but  the  idea  of  setting  up  a 
peasant-boy  as  a  modd  for  the  son  of  a  gentieman,  to  be  his  example, 
his  Jnstructor,  and  his  superior, — of,  in  short,  classing  the  gentieman 
-€^d  the  rustic  as  Sandford  and  Merton  instead  of  Merton  and  Sandford, 
— seemed  to  those  who  rejected  the  gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  an 
mdeoent  innovation  and  outrage.  But  M.  le  Comte  de  B^thune,  in- 
doctrinated with  f'£mile,"  assimilated  the  teachings  of  ^^  Sandford  and 
Merton."    He  had  come  home  to  carry  out  the  theories  of  Mr.  Day  in 
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the  eduoatioD  of  dande,  and  the  fint  thing  he  found  was  that  a  little 
boy  of  the  superior  order  of  merit  aoooraing  to  the  eoBpel  of  hia 
favorite  writers,  a  ^ood  little  boy,  a  boy  approved  of  by  the  cur6,  a  boy 
well  mannered  and  well  dad,  was  being  maltreated  and  pushed  out  of 
the  gate  of  his  brother's  garden  for  the  sole  reason  that  ne  was  a  child 
of  the  neople  and  not  fit  to  associate  with  a  young  aristocrat  like  Mon- 
sieur Claude. 

He  felt  himself  in  honor  bound  to  make  amends  to  Bernard  by 
unlimited  permission  to  fish  in  our  carp-ponds  and  to  play  in  our 
garden.  Whether  he  expected  that  permission  to  include  daily  associ- 
ation with  us  for  more  than  two  years  I  have  since  sometimes  wondered. 

During  the  brief  stay  of  our  uncle  on  shore  we  lived  in  paradise. 
Ilis  whole  nature  was  childlike,  and  he  refreshed  himself  aiW  the 
restraints  of  hisprofessional  life  by  becoming  the  playfellow  and  friend 
of  children.  We  had  hitherto  had  no  companionable  association  with 
our  elders.  Our  father  we  were  not  permitted  to  approach.  The 
servants  and  Madame  Z^nobie  were  by  turns  our  tyrants  and  our 
flatterers. 

Claude  was  not  fitted  to  play  the  character  of  Tommy  Merton, 
being  indeed  a  sensible,  intelligent,  and  rather  pensive  boy,  while  Ber- 
nard was  still  less  like  Henry  ^ndford,  for  with  all  his  heart  he 
worshi|^)ed  Claude,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  seemed  accustomed  to 
more  of  the  refinements  and  comforts  of  an  easy  life  than  we  could 
well  afford.  The  most  striking  thing  about  him  was  his  love  of  being 
a  protector.  He  protected  anything  that  was  weak.  If  Claude  was 
ever  cross  or  exacting  to  me,  Bernard  would  take  my  part 

I  was  patronizingly  fond  of  him  in  those  days,  but  my  heart  was 
giv^  to  my  uncle,  wno  soon  b^an  to  admit  me  to  his  love  as  if  I  had 
been  a  boy.  I  suppose  it  is  hard  to  find  a  sailor  who  has  not  a  soft 
spot  in  his  heart  for  little  girls. 

But  all  our  rambles  and  our  talks,  our  days  of  fishing,  and  of  story- 
telling in  the  twilight,  did  not  last  lone.  Our  uncle's  duty  to  his  king, 
his  country,  and  his  profession  called  him  again  to  sea,  and  he  look^ 
about  for  some  one  wno  would  in  his  absence  carry  out  his  ideas  con- 
cerning our  training.  For  our  learning  he  continued  the  services  of  a 
stem  and  sage  professor,  who  probably  did  as  well  as  any  other  private 
tutor  in  those  times,  but  he  justly  thought  that  training  and  teeushine 
were  not  one,  and  training  he  considered  the  more  important  part  of 
education.  He  wanted  to  place  some  one  in  authority  who  would  carry 
out  the  ideas  that  had  so  charmed  him,  who  would  make  his  heir  brave, 
hardy,  loyal,  and  sympathetic,  who  would  repress  all  insol^ce  of  rank, 
who  would  put  as  few  restraints  upon  him  as  were  compatible  with 
decency,  and  he  bethought  him  of  an  invalid  soldier,  a  seiveant  named 
Gondnn,  who  had  been  sent  home  in  his  ship,  and  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  good  deal  of  talk  during  the  voyage. 

He  had  at  first  thought  of  choosing  a  sailor  for  the  office.  But  he 
knew  for  that  purpose  rather  too  much  of  sailors.  He  considered 
sailors  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  scum  boils  to  the  top  of  the  pot, 
while  worth  stays  at  the  bottom.  He  had  never  seen  good  sailors  ex- 
cept under  good  officers. 
Vol.  XLIII.— 41 
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He  sent,  therefore,  for  GoDdrin^  who  made  his  appearanoe 
CMteao  d'Eau.    Oa  board  ship  he  had  lent ''  £mile''  to  the  sei 


at  the 
sergeant^ 
whose  days  of  idleness  had  been'days  of  tnnoL  The  observationa  made 
by  (3ondnn  afterwards  apon  the  book  had  inspired  the  babe-like  oaptain 
with  confidence  in  his  good  judgment  and  right  feeling.  He  was  pei^ 
suaded  that  (3ondrin  would  carry  oat  his  o^ers,  and  be  now  set  him- 
self in  the  sommer-honse  to  read  over  with  him  ^'£mile'^  and  to 
discuss  the  theories  of  education  in  ^'  Sandford  and  Merton/' 

Gk>ndiin  was  a  tall,  stifi^  man,  with  a  bald  head  as  white  and 
polished  as  a  ball  of  ivory.  The  color  of  his  head  'was  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  Ace,  the  skin  of  which  was  like  parchmait  in  teztore, 
and  the  color  of  sole-leather.  He  had  a  great  rea  wound  that  ran  right 
across  his  forehead  and  cut  asunder  one  of  his  shaegy  gray  eyd[>row8, 
terminating  in  the  hollow  of  his  cheek.  He  had  T^t  two  fingers  on 
his  right  hand  and  three  toes  on  his  left  foot ;  but  for  all  that^  and 
although  he  had  served  France  through  the  wars  of  half  a  century,  a 
permission  to  b^  was  all  his  country  gave  him  for  his  services,  and  he 
had  never  even  conceived  it  possible  meX  he  could  find  promotion  in  the 
armv.  He  could  tell  stories  the  most  exciting  of  the  camp  and  of  the 
field, — better  stories  than  any  I  have  ever  read  in  memoirs  or  in  fiction. 
His  bearing  was  imposing,  and  his  fiM)e  severe ;  but  he  was  anything 
but  severe  in  his  relations  to  children.  He  could  read,  but  was  igno- 
rant of  all  that  books  can  teach,  though  he  had  been  a  keen  observer 
during  a  varied  life,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  experience.  Like 
all  men  of  his  class,  he  was  full  of  self-assertion. 

The  good  count  shut  himself  up  with  this  man  in  one  of  the 
thatched  summer-houses  that  overlooked  the  larger  carp-pond,  and 
there  read  him  his  beloved  books  and  expounded  to  him  Kousseau's 
system  of  education.  The  sergeant  assented  to  every  observation  made 
^b^  his  superior,  and  did  his  Mst  to  understand  what  was  expected  of 
him.  He  only  succeeded,  however,  in  gathering  four  ideas :  firsts  that 
we  were  to  be  made  happy ;  secondly,  that  Monsieur  Claude  was  to  be 
inspired  with  warlike  tastes,  and  with  the  spirit  of.  loyalty ;  thirdly, 
that  Bernard  might  be  allowed  to  play  with  us ;  and  lastly,  tiiat  Claude 
might  be  taken  under  his  protection  into  Lille  to  see  something  of  the 
life  led  by  persons  of  the  tiers-Uai  and  the  still  lower  dasses.  This 
arrangement  le  pbre  (}ondrin  could  not  comprehend,  but  he  accepted  it 
as  being  the  TOod  pleasure  of  his  commanding  officer. 

All  this  having  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  unde,  he  had 
reason  to  congratubte  himself  on  having  lost  no  time  in  completing  his 
arrangements,  for  orders  from  the  Naval  Minister  reached  him  to  take 
command  of  a  squadron  destined  for  India  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

He  took  leave  of  us  with  deep  emotion,  committing  us  tenderly  to 
the  care  of  Gondrin  and  Maroelhne,  and  departed  with  sreat  cracking 
of  whips  by  postilions  wearing  Uie  preposterous  livery  of  their  calling, 
not  to  return  until  the  world  had  performed  a  summersault  and  every- 
thing that  he  left  behind  in  it  was  turned  upside  down. 

When  the  count  selected  (}ondrin  for  Claude's  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,  one  chief  recommendation  had  been  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  people.    In  this  judgment  the  penetration  of  the  count  had  been 
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wholly  at  fimlt  Gk>Ddrm  was  a  soldier,  and  nothing  else.  He  knew 
as  little  of  the  bourgeoisie  ot  of  the  peasantry  as  any  nobleman.  He 
belonged  to  the  soldier  caste.  EUs  father  and  his  erand&ther  had 
belonged  to  it  too.  He  oordiallv  despised  rustios  and  nandicraftsmen, 
and  village  tradesmen  were  his  abomination ;  and  he  lost  no  opportanify, 
when  among  his  fellows,  or  at  ease  in  oar  company,  of  letting  lus 
sentiments  be  known.  As  to  B<dmard  he  had  had  his  orders,  and 
never  attempted  to  limit  his  association  with  Claade  and  me.  Besides, 
he  was  fond  of  the  boy,  who  would  hans  upon  his  stories  of  camp-life 
and  battle.  Bernard  bad  lessons  every  day  from  M.  le  Cur^  bat  every 
afternoon  he  joined  us.  I  rarely  went  beyond  the  walls  of  our  property, 
but  (}ondrin  went  often  into  the  town  and  up  to  the  dtadd,  and 
sometimes  he  took  Claude. 

So  passed  two  years.  The  captain  was  away  beyond  the  reach  of 
correspondence.  We  grew  in  health,  good  looks,  and  stature,  but  very 
little  in  learning  and  still  less  in  refinement  or  good  manners.  When 
Madame  2^obie  came  to  visit  us,  she  lamented  bittw ly  over  my 
growine  unladylikeness.  But  our  father  the  Chevalier  was  not  to  be 
approa^ed  on  the  subject  of  his  children.  They  belonged  by  arrange- 
ment— at  least  Claade  did — to  the  head  of  the  house,  and  I  suppose  I 
was  thrown,  as  a  thing  of  small  consequence,  into  the  bargain. 

Madame  Z^nobie  poured  forth  her  feelings  to  M.  le  Cur^  who  in  a 
ereat  measure  agreed  with  her,  and  he  endeavored  to  do  all  he  could  to 
inspire  me  with  what  he  called  des  idSea  de  demoiadle,  in  his  clerical 
relations  with  me.  Besides  this,  he  assured  Madame  2j6nobie  that  to 
make  me  a  good  Christian  would  insure  me  all  the  essentials  of  gentility ; 
to  which  axiom  Madame  Z^nobie  demurred,  assuring  him  from  her 
experience  that,  though  the  erace  of  Grod  might  do  much  in  every 
other  way,  it  could  not  supply  the  lack  of  a  good  bringing  up  to  a 
demoiselle  of  my  pretensions. 

She  had  ferreted  out  from  M.  le  Curb's  housekeei)er  fiicts  that  the 
cur6  was  anxious  to  keep  secret  about  Bernard's  father.  But  when  she 
attempted  to  open  her  mind  to  the  good  priest  upon  that  subject,  he 
commanded  her  so  sternly  to  hold  her  peace  that  she  was  silent  ^^  M. 
lef  Cur6,''  she  afterwards  said,  with  malice,  '^  makes  money  for  the  Church 
handsomely  out  of  that  miserable  boy.''  But  M.  le  Curb's  will  was 
still  backea  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  and  his  influence  sufficed  to 
keep  her  tongue  within  her  teeth,  though  already  over  the  sky  were 
spreading  clouds  that  portended  the  cydone  that  began  as  a  thunder- 
storm.   

OHAPTEB  UI. 

HOW  TOUNa  ABISTOGBATS  BEHAVED  THEBflSELVES  UNDEB  THE  OLD 

LniiE  is  a  city  that  has  grown  up  around  its  citadel.  That  citedel 
had  always  had  a  strong  garrison,  being,  as  I  said,  within  a  few  leagues 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  To  this  garrison  was  added  one  unlucky 
day  the  Raiment  du  Dauphin,  to  which  Grondrin  had  formerly  belongeo. 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  constantly  visiting  his  old  com* 
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radeSy  and  of  breaking  a  bottle,  as  he  termed  it,  in  their  company.  Old 
habits  of  garrison  life  came  back  apon  him ;  he  was  constantly  dnmk, 
and  ^^  in  no  state/'  said  Marcelline  and  Madame  Zteobie,  ^^  to  take  care 
of  Monsieur  Claude."  But  Monsieur  le  Comte  was  fiur  away  in  the 
Southern  seas,  and  no  one  had  any  authority  to  take  the  boy  out  of  his 
hands. 

Bernard,  who  was  now  fifteen,  watched  over  Claude  as  mudi  as  pos- 
sible. He  even  thought  it  his  duty  to  expose  the  state  of  things  to  M. 
le  Cur6,  who  was  disquieting  himself  as  to  how  he  might  approach  the 
subject  with  M.  le  Chevalier  our  &ther,  when  an  incident  occurred  wkach 
rendered  his  interference  too  late. 

The  officers  of  Grondrin's  regiment  were  young  and  furious  aristo- 
crats. It  was  the  tone  of  the  raiment  They  mt^e  it  their  boast  that 
no  offieier  bleu — ^that  is,  no  officer  unable  to  show  less  than  four  noble 
quarterings  on  both  sides  of  his  house — should  be  permitted  to  stay  a 
month  in  their  regiment ;  that  they  would  compel  the  resignation  of 
any  captain  who  had  not  six  quarterings,  whilst  it  took  ten  to  insure 
obedience  to  a  colonel. 

When  one  thinks  of  these  things,  one  does  not  wonder  that  men  of 
ambition  and  worth  who  were  only  of  the  petite  noblesse  of  the  robe,  or 
were  not  noble,  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bevoluti<Hi  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  their  sons. 

Soon  after  the  Dauphin's  Raiment  had  established  itself  in  garrison, 
the  city  became  as  it  were  given  over  to  the  yonthftil  excesses  of  its  offi- 
cers, who  indulged  in  wild  practical  jokes  all  tending  to  harass  and  to 
humiliate  the  citizens,  whose  growing  pretensions  to  consideration  in 
society  and  in  the  state  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  put  down. 

As  they  phrased  it,  they  knew  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  bedevil 
a  baurgeoia.  The  consequence  was  that  the  streets  of  Lille  were  the 
scene  of  continual  and  oi^raceful  disorders.  Nothing  stopped  these 
headstrong  and  presumptuous  young  nobles.  The  discipline  of  ihe 
raiment  was  relaxed.  Their  commanding  officer,  a  younger  son  of  a 
&mily  in  the  South  of  France  whose  dignity  had  been  impaired  by  some 
mixed  marriages,  was  afraid  of  them,  and  their  swords  and  their  uniforms 

?ive  them  license  apparently  to  do  what  they  would  with  the  bui^hers. 
hey  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  be  impudent ;  each  prided  himself  on 
supporting  the  dignity  of  his  position ;  any  one  was  well  satisfied  when 
he  surpassed  the  rest  in  doing  something  that  never  ought  to  have 
be^  done.  They  almost  took  possession  of  the  town  at  lart,  as  if  they 
had  been  not  its  defenders  but  its  conquerors. 

On  one  occasion  on  the  Esplanade,  the  great  public  walk  of  lille, 
one  of  ihe  most  respectable  tradesmen  of  the  place  was  saunterine 
Quietly,  when  a  cry  arose  of,  '^  Out  of  the  way,  there  I  The  officers  of 
tne  Dauphin's  Raiment  are  taking  a  walk." 

Thinking  it  a  rude  joke  on  the  part  of  these  young  madmen, 
the  sturdy  bowrgeoia  took  no  notice  of  the  order.  They  seized  him, 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  vest,  and  hung  him  up  to  a  Icmteme — a  street- 
lamp — ^by  the  waistband  of  his  trousers.  There  they  kept  him  Cx 
two  mortal  hours,  standing  euard  over  him  with  their  swords  drawn^ 
lest  any  of  his  friends  should  come  forward  to  deliver  him. 
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Onee  in  a  while,  when  audi  audadouB  pranks  were  vigorously  redstod, 
thqr  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities,  who  were  then 
obliged  to  take  cognizanoe  of  sudi  disorders,  and  generally  acted  with 
rigor ;  but  these  occasions  were  only  considered  by  the  young  men  as 
unfortunate  chances, — brisks  which  added  a  spice  oi  danger  to  the  fun. 

At  last  thinffs  came  to  such  a  pass  that  the  inhabitants  of  Loll^ 
emboldened  by  the  growing  political  prospects  of  the  baurgeouie^  took 
courage,  and  wrote  letters  representing  the  matter  to  the  king, 

Louis  XYI«  at  once  placed  the  odonel  of  the  Dauphin's  Regiment 
under  arrest,  and  it  was  rumored  in  the  garrison  that  his  place  was  to 
be  supplied  by  (General  the  Count  de  Kervec,  an  officer  or  experience 
and  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

One  evening,  however,  during  the  interr^num  that  ensued  between 
.  the  change  of  commanders,  the  young  officers  of  the  regiment  vowed  a 
vow  that  they  would  all  go  to  the  theatre,  turn  out  the  vile  bourgeoisie, 
and  have  the  play  to  themselves. 

It  happened  that  that  evening  (3ondrin  had  ^ne  to  the  town  and 
had  dropped  into  the  theatre,  taking  Claude  with  him.  The  piece 
given  was  by  no  less  an  author  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  it  was 
called  ^  The  Village  Sorcerer ;''  and  a  &vorite  actress,  Madame  86non, 
took  the  principal  part 

As  eig^t  o'clock  struck  and  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  a  whole 
troop  of  young  aristocrats  entered  the  theatre  with  their  hats  cocked, 
and  drawn  swords  in  their  hands. 

^^  Gentlemen  and  ladies,''  said  the  ringleader,  with  ironical  politeness, 
bowine  low  as  he  spcdce,  widi  his  hat  in  his  hand,  '^  my  comrades  and 
myseli  have  made  up  our  minds  to  form  the  sole  audience  at  this  theatre 
this  evening.  We  therefore  request  you,  as  politelv  as  possible,  to  be  so 
good  as  to  withdraw  quietly.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  constrained  to  use 
our  arms." 

The  persons  addressed,  believing  themselves  powerless  to  resist,  pre- 
pared to  vacate  par(]^uet  and  boxes.  Grondrin,  however,  holding  Claude 
by  the  arm,  stood  his  ground.  ^^  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  the  regiment, 
my  lieutenant,"  he  said  to  the  officer  who  pointed  to  the  exit  with  his 
sword.  '^  Put  me  as  sentry  at  the  door  to  keep  out  those  dammSs  bour- 
geoie.  This  young  gentleman  is  the  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  B6thune. 
He  shall  not  retire  like  a  bourgeois.  He  is  one  of  yourselves,  gentle- 
men, head  of  one  branch  of  the  noblest  family  in  the  province  of  Frendi 
Flanders.    I  will  defend  his  honor  with  my  sword  1" 

^^HoUil  jeune  homme,  are  you  the  son  of  the  sorcerer  of  this  town, 
come  here  to  see  the  sorcerer  of  the  village?" 

''  I  am  the  n^hew  of  the  Count  delB^une,  and  his  heir.  I  am 
kinsman  to  the  Due  de  Charost-B^thune,  who  is  head  of  our  house." 

^'  What  I  the  old  gentleman  who  derogates  by  giving  himself  out  as 
I! Ami  dtt  FtMxle — with  more  justice,  ma  foil  than  the  old  Marquis  de 
Mirabeaur 

^  Monsieur,"  said  Claude,  angrily,  '^  I  bear  with  no  reflections  on 
the  head  of  my  house." 

'^  Well,  join  in  the  game,  since  you  are  one  of  us,"  said  the  leader  of 
the  rioters.    ^*  Pink  me  that  old  bourgeois  in  the  brown  coat  who  refuses 
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to  gdi  oat  of  our  way.  En  (want,  young  man ;  it  is  time  that  the  per- 
formances should  b^n.  En  <wcmty  I  say,  monsieur.  K  you  hesitate, 
we  shall  know  that  you  are  not  a  De  Bi^thune,  but  the  son  of  an  hn- 

Stung  by  this  taunt,  Claude  drew  his  sword  axtd  advanced  upon  an 
elderly  man  in  a  brown  coat  who  kept  his  seat  in  front  of  the  orcnestra. 
Seeing  that  he  showed  no  intention  to  move  whatever,  the  leader  of  fche 
rioters  addressed  him  with  mock  civility.  '^  I  b^  your  pardon,  mon- 
sieur,'' he  said,  touching  his  arm,  '^  but  before  we  act  it  may  be  better 
to  iCTeat  the  order  that  possibly  you  did  not  hear.  There  lies  the 
door." 

'^  On  the  contrary,  monsieur,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  smile,  ^'I 
heard  you  perfectly.  I  understood  you  to  intimate  that  you  wish  to 
have  this  theatre  this  evening  to  jrouiselves." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  then  f' 

^  That  I  am  grieved  not  to  oblige  you,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  a 
fimcy  of  my  own  to  retain  my  seat  and  to  see  the  play.  I  came  here  to 
witness  the  charming  performance  of  Madame  S6non '* 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  to  whom  you  are  speaking?" 

'^  Yes,  sir ;  to  one  of  a  party  of  young  scoundrels  who  need  to  be 
taught  how  to  behave  themselves,  and  I  am  here  to  do  it,"  added  the 
brown  man,  looking  the  officer  full  in  the  &ce. 

The  lieutenant  made  a  sien  to  Claude,  who  advanced  upon  the  bour- 
geois with  his  sword.  The  oourffeoia^  without  rising,  seized  the  sword 
out  of  his  hand,  and  broke  it  in  three  pieces. 

It  would  be  hard  to  paint  the  tumult  that  arose  in  the  theatre  at 
this  man's  unexpected  resistance.  The  whole  body  of  youn^  officers, 
reinforced  by  Gbndrin,  rushed  at  once  on  the  man  who  braved  them. 

*^  (Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  standing  at  bay,  ^^  I  presume  you  do  not 
intend  to  murder  me?    I  am  unarmed.'^ 

**  Then  defend  yourself,  if  you  know  how,"  cried  the  leader  of  the 
aristocrats,  throwing  him  a  sword* 

^  I  b^  your  psuxlon,  messieurs,"  he  replied,  '^  but  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve that  you  are  too  many  for  one  man  to  fight  at  once.  If  you  wish 
to  give  me  fiiir  play,  permit  me,  as  I  am  the  party  to  whom  insult  has  ^ 
been  offered,  to  choose  my  adversaries.  I  will  do  five  of  you  the  h<mor 
to  cross  swords  with  yon ;  and  I  hope  to  teadi  all  of  you  a  lesson  that 
you  will  remember  as  long  as  you  live.  I  will  begin  with  you,  M.  de 
K4mond,  then  you,  M.  d'Estr^es.  You,  Messieurs  de  Salmy,  de  Bioo, 
and  d'Elbon,  will  have  your  turns  afterwards.  Now — are  you  ready, 
gentlemen?"  he  added,  after  a  pause;  and  then,  toming  to  the  actors 
assembled  before  the  curtain,  he  said,  ^'  My  friends,  will  you  delay  your 
performance  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour?  I  will  then  come  back  and 
witness  it,  with  all  my  eyes  and  ears." 

The  young  officers  were  nonplussed  bv  his  coolness  and  the  tone  of 
superioritv  he  assumed.  They  considered  it  supreme  impertinence,  and 
it  was  a  rarther  impertinence  that  he  should  presume  to  address  them 
by  their  names.  It  also  iE»tonished  them  that  he  had  mcked  out  the  five 
best  swordsm^  in  the  r^ment  But  they  kept  up  their  ftroe  of  iron- 
ical civility. 
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^  We  wait  your  orders,  monsi^ir/'  said  De  Btoond,  with  a  bow. 

''  Then  we  will  go  oat  into  the  s^ieet,  gentlemen." 

Ontside  the  theatre  diere  was  a  pnblic  square,  dimlj  lighted  bj  two 
street-lanterns.  It  was  by  this  time  crowded  with  citizens,  all  eager  to 
see  the  resnlt  of  the  fray. 

**  Make  room,  there  I  Stand  back  V  cried  the  officers,  striking  abont 
them  with  the  flat  of  their  swords. 

Hie  bcnhonme  halted  under  the  lamps.  ^^  This  place  will  do,"  he 
said.     '^  I  am  ready,  gentlemen." 

Monsiear  de  K^mcmd  sprane  forward.  After  the  first  two  passes 
he  found  diat  he  had  a  skilful  adversary.  He  was  the  best  sworosman 
in  the  reffimait,  but  the  man  in  the  brown  ooat  had  an  iron  wrist  and 
muscles  Tike  steel  springs.  In  two  minutes  the  young  officer  was  dis- 
armed. Then  came  the  turn  of  M.  d'Estrfes.  The  duel  did  not  last 
as  long  as  before.  At  the  second  pass  his  sword  flew  out  of  his  hand. 
The  three  others  were  disarmed  in  succession,  and  the  troop  of  officers, 
furious  at  the  discomfiture  of  their  champicms,  and  excited  by  cheers 
of  derision  from  the  crowd  of  bourgeoisy  were  rushine  in  a  body,  Claude 
among  them,  on  the  vicUurious  tradesman,  when  wim  a  gesture  of  com- 
mand that  seemed  to  paralyze  the  whole  party  on  the  spot  he  stopped 
them. 

'^  G^enilemen,"  he  said,  sternly,  '^  I  promised  you  a  lesson,  and  you 
have  had  one.  You  may  now  take  my  word  for  it  that  none  of  you 
will  re-enter  that  theatre  this  evening." 

A  murmur  of  incredulity  rose  among  the  officers. 

**  Who  dares  to  raise  his  voice  when  I  am  speaking?"  said  the  old 
man,  anmly.  **  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  might  have  one-half 
of  you  Miot  here  upon  the  spot,  if  I  chose  to  give  the  order?  Mean- 
time, pending  a  court-martial,  I  order  you  all  under  arrest  Qo  beck 
to  your  quarters,  where  you  will  remain  till  further  orders." 

**  By  what  right,  monsieur,  do  you  take  this  tone?"  fidtered  one  of 
their  number. 

The  old  man  answered,  quietly,  '^  You  are  at  liberty  to  mention  to 
any  one  you  meet  as  you  return  to  your  quarters  thiat  G^^ral  the 
Count  de  Kervec  has  arrived  at  Lille  armed  with  full  powers  fix>m  his 
Majesty  to  put  down  the  disorders  that  have  disgraced  your  raiment  in 
this  city." 

Th^i  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  M.  de  Kervec  dismissed  the  officers. 
They  went  off  without  daring  to  utter  another  word,  while  their  com- 
mander entered  the  theatre,  followed  by  shouts  of  applause  from  the 
citizens,  who  were  thankful  to  be  delivered  from  the  humors  of  the 
you^  aristocrats. 

Tnis  account  is  not  my  own.  I  was  not  there,  of  course.  It  was 
furnished  in  writing  to  my  uncle  by  the  Count  d'Amezeuil,  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  present ;  and  it  is  only  recBitly  that  I  have  found  it  in 
the  Chftteau  d'£au  among  my  uncle's  papers. 

It  shows  some  of  the  insolences  which  stirred  the  blood  of  honest 
citizens  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  throws  our  sym- 
pathies on  the  side  of  those  who  inaugurated  that  great  movemaat,  which 
m  four  years  so  ran  its  course  that  those  who  miiled  it  rapturously  at 
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the  begiimii^  oould  not  bat  aUior  it  at  the  last,  wbeo  the  ship  of  state 
that  they  haa  launched  in  hope  was  sailing  on  a  sea  of  blood. 

When  the  jouns  men  of  the  regiment  letmned  to  qoarterSy  Claade, 
<^  whom  none  of  them  took  any  farther  notice^  was  Im  standing  with 
€k>ndrm  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  €k>ndrin  was  drunk  and  quarrel- 
some. The  gates  of  Lille  had  been  long  closed  for  the  nishty  and  he 
had  forgotten  the  password.  Now  that  M.  de  Kervec  had  gone  into 
the  theatre,  he  took  it  into  his  tipsy  head  that  it  was  his  place  to  dias- 
tise  the  crowd  of  citizens  who  had  mocked  at  his  officers.  He  srt  upon 
the  crowd,  becoming  savage  and  unmanageable,  and  some  gmdarmes 
coming  up,  and  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  him,  thinking  also 
no  doubt  that  Clande,  who  haid  sided  with  the  rioteiB,  well  deserved  to 
share  their  lesson,  nuudied  both  of  them  to  prison. 

Ah  me  I  they  misht  have  meant  that  lesson  well,  but  it  entailed 
consequences  they  coi3d  not  have  imagined.  CSaude  was  released  next 
day  by  the  ma^strates  with  a  profusi<m  of  apoloeies,  bat  there  was 
small-pox  raging  in  the  prison,  we  had  never  beai  mocalated,  and  in  a 
few  days  Claude  and  I  were  both  down  with  that  terrible  scourge  of 
our  generation.  I  survived,  but  Claude  died.  There  was  ffreat  mourn- 
ing, they  told  me  afterwards,  for  his  death,  in  the  citadel  and  in  the 
dty. 

Bernard  had  been  sent  away  from  Lille  immediately  on  the  sdzure 
of  his  friend ;  but  Bernard  had  been  inoculated,  so  that  he  was  safe. 
€k>ndrin  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  passed,  I  bdieve, 
several  months  in  prison. 


OHAPTEB  IV. 

KT  HOBBOB  OF  BEBNABD. 

I  BETUBNED  at  last  to  consdousness,  after  hanging  between  life  and 
death  some  weeks,  during  which  time  I  was  nursoi  hy  Maroelline  and 
Madame  Z6nobie.  With  consciousness  came  the  conviction  that  all  was 
lost  that  had  made  up  my  little  world. 

It  was  Madame  Z^nobie  sitting  by  my  bedside  who  told  me  that 
Claude  was  dead,  and  that  Gondrin  had  been  sent  away  in  disgrace. 
Into  my  world,  as  limited  in  extent  as  that  of  a  convent  or  a  {Mison, 
death,  up  to  this  moment,  had  never  come ;  and  now  that  it  had  foand 
its  way  over  our  high  walls  and  through  our  doted  gates,  it  brought 
with  it  to  me  utter  ruin  and  desolation.  With  Claude^  coffin  they  had 
carried  from  the  house  all  that  I  thought  made  life  worth  living.  I 
turned  my  fiice  from  Madame  Z^nobie, — I  could  not  support  the  thought 
that  that  sharp,  callous  woman  should  see  me  weep,  even  for  Claude ; 
but  half  an  hour  afterwards  I  hid  my  face  in  the  broad  bosom  of 
Maroelline,  and  my  heart  relieved  itsdf  by  a  piteous  downpour  of  tears. 
My  life  seemed  to  me  like  a  dead  tree  that  would  bear  no  mote  leaves 
or  fruit  Childlike,  I  did  not  think  that  eveiy  winter  is  followed  by 
its  spring. 

Later  in  the  day  I  asked  for  Bernard.  He  was  all  that  remained  to 
me^  ^e  only  bit  of  wreckage  saved  from  my  happy  life. 
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^  I  want  Bernard  1  let  me  see  Bernard  T  laaidyand  then  I  saw 
Zteobie  and  Maroelline  exchange  ^lanoes.    A  soddoi  dread  came  on  me. 

**  Is  Bernard  dead,  toof'  I  said,  fiuntly. 

**  Not  dead,  mademoiselle.  Ah,  no  I  The  boy  is  living/'  said 
Madame  Z&iobie. 

^'  Then  make  him  come  to  me.'' 

A  silence  followed,  dnriiur  which  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  the  light 
pained  them.  Then  after  a  diort  silence  I  heard  Maroelline  say,  in  a 
whisper  (for  my  senses  wore  all  sharpened  by  my  illness),  *^  Madame 
mnst  sarely  be  mistaken." 

'^  But  no  I  I  have  it  from  M.  le  Cur6's  housekeeper.  M.  le  Curfi 
does  not  deny  it.  The  boy  has  been  living  here  to  be  taueht  by  him. 
Besides,  I  have  been  upon  the  watch.  I  have  seen  him  and  his  fiither 
meet  bedde  the  public  fountain." 

^  Seigneur  Dieu  1"  cried  Maroelline,  bendii^  down  to  see  if  I  were 
sleesfingj  **  what  a  horror  P'  And  then  she  added,  '^  I  would  give  the 
bon  bim-cTor  that  M.  le  Comte  save  me  when  he  went  away  to  be  sure 
that  what  you  tell  me,  madame,  is  not  true." 

^  But  it  18  true,"  said  Madame  Zikiobie.- 

''  Do  you  suppose,"  asked  Maroelline,  '^  that  M.  le  Comte  ever  can 
have  beai  informed  of  it?" 

'^What  are  yon  thinking  of,  Maroelline?  Would  M.  le  Comte 
with  his  eyes  open  have  let  his  children,  think  you, — ^for  he  calls  them 
his  childr^,  and  without  that  they  would  have  been  as  it  were  orphans, 
enfcmts  du  ban  DieUy — ^would  he,  I  say.  have  let  his  diildren  run  wild 
about  this  garden,  and  catch  carp,  and  skate  and  slide,  and  even  read 
books,  with  a  bi^  good-for^nothing  of  the  spedes  of  Bernard?  I  tell 
yon,  Maroelline,  Siat  M.  le  Comte  may  have  thrown  off  ixumy  of  what 
he  calls  our  prejudices,  but  not  to  that  extent, — ^no,  no  I  That  goes 
against  one's  stomadi,  Maroelline !" 

**  Bernard  was  a  good  boy,"  said  Maroelline,  **  and  he  loved  that 
dear  Monsieur  Claude  whom  the  good  Lord  has  taken  to  himself  in 
paradise." 

''  Bah  I  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it :  it  makes  me  sick,"  Madame 
Z6nobie  replied.  **  He  whom  you  call  a  good  boy  is  growing  into  a 
yoox^  man.  Who  knows,  if  this  small-pox  had  not  interp^ed,  but 
that  he  would  in  a  short  time  have  been  inspired  by  Satan  with  the 
idea  of  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  young  lady  I  Figure  that  to  yourself, 
Maroelline  I  Mademoiselle  de  ]36thnne  I  Oh,  horrors ! — ^I  cannot  con- 
template it  I  Mademoiselle  de  B£thune  is  destined  to  be  a  canoness  at 
Bemiremont:  that  is  the  proper  place  for  Mademoiselle  Augustine! 
And  then  she  herself,  too  I  Maroelline,  may  the  good  Qod  forgive  me 
what  I  dare  to  say  and  think,  but  she  is  &st  becoming  no  more  in 
behavior  than  the  rough  peasant-girls  who  wash  their  clothes  down 
yonder  in  the  river  I  Ana  she  is  more  than  twelve  years  old, — ^with 
no  more  the  ideas  and  manners  of  a  young  lady  well  brought  up  than 
they  I  Maroelline,  she  is  growing  into  a  terribly  precocious  woman- 
hood. Who  knows  but  that  if  that  Bernard  ever  dared  to  speak  to  her 
of  love,  with  no  one  near  to  check  her  ignoble  fancies,  she  might  give 
ear  to  him?    Who  will  tell  me  that  she  has  not  harbored  disgraceful 
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thoughts  in  that  direction  ?    And  he — tlie  son  of Oh^  heavens  1 

it  is  a  word  I  cannot  speak !" 

'^Bat  Bernard  was  always  a  brave  lad  and  a  good  CSiristiany'' 
pleaded  Maroelline. 

'^  Bah !  jou  are  a  peasant,  MaroeHine ;  yon  may  have  no  prgndices 
of  station.  You  belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  people.  But  even 
you,  I  pray  yon,  do  you  think  it  fitting  that  the  grand-oanghter  of  old 
M.  le  Comie  de  B^thnne,  who  was  the  model  of  a  gendeman  of  the 
oourt  of  our  Great  Monarch,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Sully,  the  friend 
of  the  first  Bourbon  king,  should  associate  as  she  has  been  doing,  with 
no  woman  to  look  after  her,  with  €k>ndriny  a  common  drunkard,  and 
with  hmr 

*'  You  are  right,  madame,"  said  Maroelline,  quite  subdued  l^  this 
address  from  her  social  superior.  **  I  thank  the  Lord  no  harm  has 
come  of  the  imprudence.  And  you  say  that  you  have  seen  the  fiither? 
I  never  saw  him  but  at  work.'' 

''Hush I  hushr  cried  Madame  Z^obie.  ''Do  not  so  much  as 
breathe  it  Here  M.  le  Cur6  comes.  He  wants  his  secret  kqit  close, 
and  doubtless  has  his  reasons. — ^Ah,  M.  le  Cur6,  we  are  talking  about 
this  poor  child.  I  call  her  an  orphan ;  for  what  is  M.  le  Chevalier  to 
her  as  a  fiaither?  and  now  her  brother  is  dead  she  will  become  of  no 
interest  to  M.  le  Comte.  Ah,  M.  le  Cur^  she  needs  a  lady  of  expa-i- 
eDoe  and  of  good  fiimily — of  a  fiaimily  as  good  as  her  own — to  bring 
her  up.  You  desired  me  to  hold  my  peace  about  that  Bernard,  but  I 
cannot  refrain  mysdf ;  I  must  speak  out  If  only  it  is  not  too  late  i — 
if  only  thus  far  no  mischief  has  been  done  I  Ought  Mademoiselle  hence- 
forward to  continue  to  consort  with  that  young  man  ?  See,  M.  le  Cur6, 
suppose  there  had  been  passages  of  love-making  between  this  lamb— 
the  Demoiselle  de  B6thune — and  that  accursed  Lid  ?  They  have  read 
together  M.  Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre's  'Paul  and  Virginia:'  why 
should  ideas  of  love  and  of  unequal  marriage  exist  only  on  an  island 
in  the  Indian  seas  ?  Imagine  to  yourself,  monsieur,  the  ignoble  scandal 
that  may  ensue  if  they  have  thought  such  things  I  You  and  M.  le 
Comte  and  M.  le  Chevalier  might  then  blame  yourselves  for  havine 
taken  no  precautions.  Is  it  fit  that  a  young  lady  of  her  rank  should 
be  brought  up  without  protection?  &mard,  I  say  to  you,  must  be 
forbidden  ever  to  come  back,  and  we  must  all  consider  how  to  eradicate 
any  false  notions,  any  wild  ideas,  that  Mademoiselle  may  have  been 
permitted  to  imbibe  unhappily  in  his  companionship.  NobUme  obSffe^ 
M.  le  Cur^I  We  must  give  her  the  training,  the  manners,  Uie 
traditions,  of  a  noble  lady.  We  must  not  answer  any  questions  she 
may  put  that  would  involve  mention  of  this  Bernard.  She  must  have 
a  suitable  dame  de  compoffnie,  M.  le  Comte  is  obstinate.  With  deep 
respect  I  permit  myself  to  ask,  what  can  he,  who  has  been  all  his  lite 
at  sea,  know  about  the  influences  with  which  we  should  surround  a 
demoiselle  de  B6thune  and  fit  her  to  take  her  place  as  a  noble  lady?" 

"  I  will  speak  about  it,  madaroe,  to  M.  le  Chevalier/'  said  the  ciir& 
"  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  Surely  I  may  find  some  time  in 
which  to  make  him  listen  to  my  words.  I  took  him  from  his  work- 
room a  week  since  to  attend  his  poor  son's  funeral." 
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Later^  when  Z6nobie  had  gone  to  vespers  in  the  cathedral,  and 
Maroelline  alone  was  sitting  bj  my  bed^  I  suddenly  rose  up  and  grasped 
her  hand.  **  Tell  me,''  1  whispered,  "  tell  me,  Maroelline, — ^who  is 
Bernard's  fetherf' 

The  ffood  woman  resisted  my  question  for  some  time,  merely  sayii 
''  Bemara  has  bera  sent  away  for  fear  of  small-pox,  my  little  ang 
Tou  must  think  of  him  no  more.  You  must  not  speak  of  him  again, 
except  to  me.  You  are  too  old  to  play  with  a  young  man.  Yes,  yes, 
I  know  he  was  always  a  good  boy.  He  has  gone  home.  But  it  is  not 
for  you  nor  for  me,  my  little  love,  to  talk  of  mm.  We  will  forget  him, 
mi^vioiin^,  and  we  will  talk  of  other  things." 

^'  Maroelline,''  I  cried,  ^^  I  command  you,  tell  me  all  you  know  about 
Bernard.  I  am  your  mistress.  I  cammcmd  you:  do  you  hear  me? 
Dear  Maroelline,  I  implore  you,  tell  me  what  you  and  that  old  she-cat 
Madame  Zfoobie  were  whispering  this  morning  in  my  diamber.  You 
are  the  only  fiiend  I  have,  dear  Maroelline.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sleep  since  then,  for  trying  to  understand  what  she  was  saying  to  you. 
If  you  don't  tell  me,  I  shall  never  slec^  again.  Then  I  shall  die, 
Maroelline,  and  eo  to  Claude.    You  will  be  sorry  when  I  am  dead." 

Thus  adjured,  Maroelline  retreated  into  the  last  refiige  of  those  who 
are  aware  they  have  no  strength  to  ke^  a  secret 

^  Well,  then,"  she  said,  **  Mademoiselle  must  promise  never  to  let 
M.  le  Cur6  nor  Madame  Z6nobie  know  that  I  have  told  her.  I  think 
that  M.  le  Cur6  foels  that  he  did  not  do  right  to  eive  in  so  lone  to  M. 
le  Comte's  fiincies,  and  Mademoiselle,  beomse  she  is  a  demoiselle  de 
B6thune,  must  have  courage  and  never  again  so  much  as  think  of  that 
poor  Bernard.    Bernard's  &ther  is——" 

^^Qo  on,  Maroelline,"  I  said.  '^Bernard  told  me  once  that  his 
&ther  was  one  of  those  who  execute  h^h  works, — Ministre  des  Hautes 
CEuvres,  he  called  him.  There  is  noting  in  that  that  I  can  see  to 
dishonor  Bernard.  What  are  the  high  works  he  executes?  Is  he  a 
bad  man  ?" 

**  Oh,  mademoiselle,  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  good  man,  even  a 
humane  man,  a  rich  man,  and  a  good  Christian.  As  Madame  Z^obie 
says,  there  are  persons  among  us  who  render  ^reat  services  to  the  state, 
but  who  are  not  thought  honorable ;  thoueh  indeed  I  have  heard  that 
in  nast  ages  persons  like  Bernard's  &ther  had  great  privil^es  and  that 
by  law  men  were  commanded  to  consider  them  as  nobles ;  but  lee  Hautea 


''  Be  quick,  Maroelline  P'  I  cried.    *'  What  are  le8  Hautes  (Euvres  f" 
**  Mademoiselle,  Bernard's  father  is  the  headsman  of  the  province. 
They  call  him  M.  de  Lille.    He  is  the  executioner." 

Then,  the  secret  having  escaped  her,  Maroelline  proceeded  to  relate 
that  Bernard  had  been  bom  of  a  long  line  of  headsmen,  not  vulgar 
hangmen,  knackers,  or  scavengers :  those  offices  were  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  headsman,  but  were  performed  by  his  subordinates,  who 
wore  infamous,  and  who  also  attended  to  torturing,  maiming,  branding, 
and  inferior  executions.  The  office  of  a  hea£man  like  Bernard's 
fiither  was  to  execute  nobles.  His  weapon  was  the  broad-bladed, 
heavy-weighted  sword.      His  skill  was  marvellous.      The  office  of 
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headsman  was  hereditary :  it  deeo^ided  firom  each  headsman  fidher  to 
his  headsman  son.  Maroelline  said  that  the  present  headsman  lived 
alone  in  a  tower  fortified  during  the  feudal  ages,  that  the  headsman 
might  defend  himself  against  noblemen  dispoe^  to  take  vengeance 
upon  him  for  the  death  of  noble  malefiustors  whom  he  had  beheaded. 
His  garrison  was  composed  of  the  officials  that  served  under  him. 
The  place  was  on  a  lonely  heath,  and  was  known  to  all  country-peeqile 
as  La  Tour  Maudite.  She  said  that  Bernard  must  by  law  succeed 
to  the  dreadful  office.  His  fiaither  had  sent  him  into  lalle  to  receive 
instruction  from  M.  le  Cur6  before  his  first  communion,  and  subse- 
quently Bernard  had  been  suffered  to  remain.  He  had  been  boarded 
in  a  respectable  fiunily  in  the  town,  who  accepted  him  on  the  fiivorable 
recommendation  of  M.  le  Cur^  who  had  in  this  way,  whilst  he  taught 
the  boy  for  two  hours  evjery  day  in  his  own  house,  carried  out  the 
wishes  of  M.  le  Comte  that  ^Bernard  should  become  the  playmate  of 
his  children.  The  fiither  had  not  had  the  resolution  to  refuse  this 
association  to  Bernard,  nor  to  {orMi  the  diances  for  him  of  a  good 
education.  No  doubt  he  paid  M.  le  Cur6  liberally.  In  Lille  the  boy 
had  hardly  become  known.  He  made  no  acquaintances  among  me 
sons  of  the  bourgeoime.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  property 
that  belonged  to  the  De  B6thunes,  and  indeed  little  childr^  were  afraid 
of  him,  not  on  account  of  his  fiither^s  functions,  for  probably  they  did 
not  suqMct  that  connection,  but  as  having  possibly  aatracted  some 
taint  in  the  house  of  our  own  &ther,  whom  under  their  breaths  they 
aH  called  the  accursed  sorcerer.  Some  people  hinted  that  he  mieht  m 
M.  le  Comte's  natural  son.  His  fiither  never  came  to  see  him  in  nroad 
daylight    They  met  occasionally  afler  dark  beside  the  cily  fountain. 

'^  Ah  1"  continued  Maroelline,  ^'  but  th^  say  that  that  terriUe  fidher 
is  a  fiunous  swordsman.  He  carries  a  long  sword  broader  at  the  point 
than  at  the  hilt,  and  it  has  ma^c  in  the  bkde.  They  say  it  was  firaged 
upon  Saint  Martin's  Eve  by  n^ht  with  fire  of  vengeance  that  fell  down 
from  heaven.  And  he  can  wield  it  with  one  swoop,  and  then,  darnel 
the  head  of  the  guilty  nobleman  will  fly  off  right  ftw^  1  The  state  will 
compel  Bernard  to  serve  whaiever  his  &ther  dies.  He  must  then  take 
uptnesword  of  justice.  Now  you  know  all,  mademoiselle.  Our  dear  M. 
Claude  is  in  paradise,  and  Beniard  has  gone  back  to  La  Tour  Maudite, 
where  he  will  begin  to  learn  his  business.  First,  they  say,  yonn^  heads- 
men practise  upon  cabbages^  With  one  flourish  of  the  wrist  we  head 
of  the  cabbage  is  lopped  off  from  the  stalk.  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor 
boy.  I  do  not  like  that  every  one  should  curse  him.  But  it  is  not  fi^r 
you.  Mademoiselle  Augustine,  to  give  one  thought  to  him  any  more. 
Then  all  that  Madame  Zteobie  presumed  to  say  of  you  will  count  for 
nothing.  No  one  will  have  reason  to  blame  M.  le  Comte,  nor  me,  who 
if  anywing  had  eone  wrong  m»i  would  have  said  ought  to  have  better 
lookea  smr  you; 

**  Lideed  you  are  right,  Maroelline,'^  I  cried^  with  indignation,  my 
cheeks  bumine  with  smune.    **  Never  again,  if  I  can  help  it,  will  I 

E*ve  another  mouffht  to  that  unhappv  lad.    But,  oh  I  the  shame  of 
ivin^  played  with  him,  fished  with  him,  read  out  of  the  same  hockM 
with  mm,  and  I  am,  as  you  say,  Marodline,  a  demoiselle  de  BftfauneP 
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MaroeUine  soofdied  me^  but  I  soon  again  broke  fbiih : 

**  And  how  dared  Madame  Z6nobie  and  M.  le  Car6  (and  joa  too, 
who  aasentedy  Maroelline !)  to  say  the  things  they  said  of  me? — wicked, 
degrading,  Ijii^y  shamefhl  things  I  Do  they  snppose  I  can  forget  I 
am  a  demoiselle  de  B6thnne?  That  boy's  having  been  brought  here 
was  AL  le  Curd's  doing  I  Oh,  how  ooald  my  nnoTe  have  consented  to 
sndi  an  in&my?  At  least  in  our  garden,  hemmed  in  by  high  walls, 
Claude  and  I  were  shut  off  firom  degrading  associations.  And  to  think 
that  dear  Claude  loved  him  i  He  sent  him  on  his  death-bed  our  mother's 
gokl  medal  of  Saint  Joseph.  Oh,  I  am  angry  with  him  I  Oli,  if  I 
could  but  get  it  back,  I  think  I  should  be  happy.  Maroelline,  why  did 
the  good  God  take  Claude  to  himself  and  leave  me  here  alone?" 

The  emotion  that  I  experienced  brought  back  fever  and  a  relapse. 
For  days  I  was  delirious,  and  talked  only  of  Bernard,  and  from  that, 
as  Maroelline  said  nothing  that  would  inculpate  herself,  Madame 
Z6nobie  and  the  cur6  drew  Uieir  own  conclusions. 

M.  le  Cur6  felt  himself  forced  into  deciding  that  as  soon  as  I  should 
be  well  enough  I  must  be  placed  in  a  convent,  where  I  would  become 
a  pensUmnaire  until  such  time  as  my  unde  should  come  home  and 
decide  what  he  would  do  with  me. 

Ajb  tor  Bernard,  who  was  a  lad  now  of  fifteen,  and  full  of  ^ef  for 
the  loss  of  his  dear  Claude,  he  might  never  have  confessed  to  himself 
anything  more  than  a  comrade's  attachment  to  a  little  girl  of  twelve,  if 
M.  le  Cnr^  had  not  put  more  advanced  ideas  into  his  head  by  his  sharp 
orofls-examination.  As  in  men's  lives  and  characters  there  is  for  women 
an  unknown  element  on  which  to  exercise  their  imagination  and  for 
which  we  are  apt  to  make  inordinate  allowances,  especially  such  of  us  as 
write  either  poetry  or  fiction,  so  a  celibate  clergy  prolmbly  imagines 
diat  love  and  marriage  occupy  more  space  in  human  lives  than  sudi 
subjects  commonly  do.  They  are  too  apt  to  suspect  that  love  or  a  love- 
motive  is  lurking  everywhere. 

So  Bernard  discovered  that  he  cherished  a  great  love  in  his  heart 
for  a  lady  as  fiur  out  of  his  reach  as  the  moon,  by  means  of  the  insist- 
ence of  the  good  cur^  whilst  at  the  same  time  1  discovered  that  the 
very  thought  of  my  companionship  with  Bernard  was  loathsome  and 
d^rading.  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  I  tossed  in  anguish  on  my  bed,  when 
I  remembered  that  three  grown-up  people  had  suspected  me  of  dero- 
gating from  my  dignity.  What  an  insult,  I  thought,  to  have  been  sup- 
posed capable  of  any  tenderness  towards  one  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
law  ooald  say  for  him,  I  looked  upon  with  horror  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  AH  PBOMISBD  IN  MABRTAGB. 

Whbn  I  heard  that  M.  le  Cur6  had  by  fincible  representations  induced 
my  fiither  to  send  me  as  a  pmsumnaire  to  Saint  Gudule's,  a  auiet  little 
convent  in  the  outskirts  of  our  dty,  I  looked  forward  to  tiie  diange 
with  h<^  and  satisfaction :  stagnation  is  abhorrent  above  everythinff  to 
diikben,  whose  impidses  are  aU  towards  activity  and  growth.  ^But 
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•when  I  entered  the  great  recitation-room  at  Saint  Gudule's^  crowded 
with  girls, — a  species  of  the  human  race  that  I  knew  nothing  about, — 
and  when  I  became  conscious  of  more  than  two  hundred  eyes  that 
stared  at  me,  a  great  wave  of  nervous  shyness  broke  over  my  head«  I 
lost  my  grasp  upon  the  &ct,  always  present  in  my  thoughts,  that  I  was 
the  Demoiselle  ae  B^thune.  I  felt  my  personal  insignincance.  I  real- 
ized, with  a  sort  of  sudden  flash  of  intelligence,  that  I  was  not  like 
other  girls, — not  like  these  new  strange  beings  with  whom  I  was  to 
begin  my  life  once  more.  I  felt  that  no  link  would  connect  my  life  in 
the  convent  of  Saint  Gudule's  with  my  old  life  in  the  garden  and  the 
cottage,  and  moreover  I  apprehended  (what  was  every  day  confirmed 
to  me)  that  though  of  course  as  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune  I  should  take 
my  place  among  the  highest  in  France,  and  was  without  a  rival  as  &r 
as  rank  went  in  the  convent,  I  was,  in  the  sight  of  the  two  hundred 
eyes  that  gazed  critically  at  me,  only  an  ignorant,  undeveloped,  unman- 
nered  girl,  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  things  deemed  worth 
knowing  in  that  establishment,  knowing  only  things  which  they  would 
despise  me  for  knowing  if  they  knew  I  knew. 

I  apprehended,  in  short,  that  I  was  the  reverse  of  their  ideal  of  the 
demoiselle  bien  ilevie;  and,  oh,  if  they  had  but  known  it! — and  pos- 
sibly Madame  Z6nobie  had  chattered  and  they  did  know  it  or  they 
fjDOuld  know  it ! — I  had  d^enerated  even  in  my  own  esteem  from  my 
dignity  of  birth,  by  ignoble  association  with  the  unhappy  BernarcL 
When  I  thought  of  him  my  face  reddened  to  the  very  ears. 

There  is  hardly  any  loneliness  in  life  like  that  of  the  school-girl 
who  cannot  adapt  herself  to  her  companions.  The  life  I  had  hith^to 
led  separated  me  altogether  from  the  girl-life  at  the  convent,  for  even 
when  the  pmsionnairea  played  games  that  I  had  played  with  Claude 
and  Bernturd  I  shrank  &om  joining  them.  My  very  superiority  in 
what  was  active  and  boy-like,  I  thought,  would  tell  against  me.  Not 
only  was  I  not  the  school-mate  of  these  girls,  but,  bein^  driven  in  upon 
myself,  my  manners  acquired  an  aloo&ess,  and  although,  heaven 
knows,  I  was  not  arrogant,  but  rather  filled  with  self-depreciation  and 
a  burning  shame,  I  fi9in<^  that  I  was  suspected  of  a  hauteur  which 
turned  their  hearts  away  m>m  me.  I  do  not  know  that  they  hated  me^ 
but  I  made  them  uncomfortable.  They  did  not  like  me ;  they  never 
felt  at  ease  with  me,  nor  I  with  them.  I  had  never  in  my  former  life 
been  lonely,  I  had  always  had  Claude ;  and  of  late  years  Claude,  Ber- 
nard, Maroelline,  and  Gondrin  had  been  my  companions.  Now  I 
seemed  to  stand  like  a  lone  rock  at  sea,  dashed  at  by  stormy  billows. 

The  Sisters  were  all  kind  to  me.  A  demoiselle  de  B6thune  as  a 
pengionnaire  was  indeed  a  prize  to  Saint  Gudule's.  If  I  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  religious  life,  what  an  honor  would  it  not  be  to  their 
community — ^what  a  triumph  for  their  saint  over  Saint  Bomuald — ^if 
~  one  who  had  all  the  requirements  for  entering  the  community  at  Be- 
miremont  should  select  their  convent  I 

In  matters  of  education,  little  as  I  knew,  I  knew  &r  more  than 
the  girls  around  me.  That  &ct  increased  my  isolation,  for  at  Saint 
Gudule's  only  two  things  were  considered  of  importance,  d^ortment 
and  fine  needlework.    Of  these  I  knew  nothing  at  alL    How  gladly 
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the  good  listen  would  have  made  of  me  their  show  papil  I — ^instead 
of  wnkdi|  they  had  to  keep  me  in  the  background  as  much  as  they 
dared. 

I  may  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  set  myself  diligently  to 
acquire  that  supr^ne  polish  of  high  breeding  which  I  felt  to  be  due 
to  my  position^  and  m  needlework,  as  soon  as  my  fingers  became 
trained,  I  showed  considerable  skill. 

Bnty  isolated  and  mortified  as  I  often  felt  in  school-hours,  in  our 
hours  of  recreation  I  was  more  lonely  stilL  What  could  I  talk  about 
with  these  eirls  of  the  wiiU  noblesse  or  the  haute  bourgeoisie  f  They 
were  full  of  eager  speculations  about  life  outside  the  convent,  and  had 
beoi  bitterly  disappointed  that  when  the  gates  opened  to  admit  me  I 
brought  no  whiff  of  air  from  the  great  world  beyond. 

1  was  not  going  to  tell  them  anything  about  my  life  with  Claude, 
Bernard,  and  Gk>ndrin.  I  was  ashamed — most  bitterly  ashamed — of 
Uiat  old  life  and  its  associations.  I  was  afraid  that  they  would  somehow 
hear  of  it.  I  dreaded  lest  they  should  suspect  me  and  should  chatter 
to  each  other  about  me,  or  with  great  eyes  stare  at  me.  Silence  was 
my  refuge,  but  it  cut  me  off  from  sympathy.  The  girls  around  me 
gossiped  about  such  rumors  as  had  reached  them  of  court-life ;  their 
convent  world  had  its  own  chatterers,  its  bits  of  gossip,  its  speculations, 
its  reminiscences.  In  all  these  I  had  no  share.  But  the  great  subject 
of  epeculation  when  two  or  three  girls  could  gather  together  beyond 
earshot  of  the  Sisters  was  the/uture  destiny  prepared  or  preparing  for 
themselves.  Some  were  to  be  married;  some  were  for  the  cloister; 
the  fate  of  some  hung  in  the  balance,  circumstances  alone  could  turn 
the  scale. 

Of  those  who  were  to  be  married  some  already  knew  the  names  of 
their  intended  husbands ;  some  thrilled  with  daily  expectation  of  an 
announcement  to  be  made  to  them.  They  dreamed  dreams  and  they 
saw  visions  for  themselves  and  for  one  another.  They  discussed 
tnmsseanAX  and  eorbeilles,  and  vanities,  and  precedence,  and  in  their 
dreams  the  husband  played  a  minor  part,  though  all  acknowledged 
him  to  be  the  fount  from  which  all  pleasures  and  all  honors  would 
come.  They  could  not  dispense  with  him  in  their  programme,  he  was 
part  of  the  bargain,  but  most  of  my  school-fellows  were  too  well  brought 
up  to  let  their  fimcies  rest  much  upon  his  probable  attractions.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  those  who  were  to  espouse  middle-aged  noblemen 
of  suitable  position  and  wealth  were  quite  as  well  satisfied  as  the  girl 
who  aseertea  timidly  that  her  fiancS,  she  had  been  told,  was*  a  mxu 
jeimehomme. 

Of  course  I  had  not  been  m^y  hours  among  them  before  the 
important  question  was  asked  me.  Was  I  destined  for  a  married  life, 
or  to  become  a  Mother  Superior? 

I  out  my  questioners  as  short  as  possible.  My  destiny,  I  said, 
depended  on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  head  of  our  house,  who  had  not 
yet,  on  that  matter,  made  his  will  known  to  me. 

I  suppose  I  had  been  a  year  at  Saint  Gudule's  when  the  insupport- 
able loneuness  of  my  position  caused  me  to  select  a  frigid,  or  ratner  to 
avail  myself  of  the  only  friend  who  seemed  possible  for  me.      She 
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was  a  girl  entitled  to  my  friendBhip  ndther  by  her  posttkni,  her  good 
maDnerSy  nor  her  oi^iacity.  I  took  her  for  a  friend  simply  because  I 
was  so  tired  of  my  own  loneliness  that  I  felt  sympathy  mr  her.    The 

E'rls  held  aloof  from  her,  as  they  did  fix>m  me.  She  was  from  the 
ow  Countries,  of  a  oean-iourgeois  fiimily,  and  I  think  now  that  die 
was  as  silly,  as  stnpid,  and  as  uninteresting  a  girl  as  I  ever  knew. 

Having  made  this  school-girl  friendship,  it  led  to  the  usual  oon- 
sequences  of  such  connections,  an  interdiange  of  confidences,  and  I 
poured  part  of  my  history  into  her  ears.  I  told  her  about  Claude 
and  Bernard.  I  described  to  her  the  life  that  we  had  led  at  the 
Chftteau  d'Eau.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  her  what  I  had 
found  out  about  Bernard's  fiither,  but  I  eave  her  to  understand  that 
Bernard  was  of  ignoble  ori^n,  a  child  of  the  people,  and  I  cave  her 
the  full  benefit  of  my  indignant  feelings  when  I  had  found  myself 
accused  of  regarding  with  a  &vor  higUy  improper  in  my  station  in 
life  a  b%  boy  in  his. 

Alas  I  I  had  soon  cause  to  verify  the  truth  of  an  old  stoiy  that 
Gondrin  used  to  tell  us.  '^  When  I  was  a  boy,''  he  said,  ^^  I  asked  my 
father  one  day  to  tell  me  a  secret  The  eood  man  answered,  *  Suppose 
I  do  so,  my  son :  what  then  ?  I  know  me  secret  myself;  and  that  is 
one.  Put  one  chalk-mark  on  the  bam  door,  llien  suppose  I  tell  it  to 
yon.  That  makes  another  one:  put  another  chalk-mark  <m  the  bam 
door.  You  will  hardly  be  more  oiscreet  at  your  age  than  your  fiither : 
you  will  tell  it  at  least  to  one  other  person.  Make  a  third  chalk-maiic 
on  the  bam  door.  Now  read  the  figures.  How  many  perscms  will 
have  heard  my  secret?' — 'Three,  ftiuier.' — ^Tiook  you,  my  son,  you 
have  not  read  rightly.  One  hundred  and  eleven  is  chalked  on  that  bam 
door ;  and  the  round  of  my  secret  is  but  just  begun  P  " 

In  a  week  every  permonnairef  every  Sister,  and,  I  doubt  not,  the 
Mother  Superior  herself,  knew  that  Mademoiselle  Augustine  de  B^une 
had  confessed  to  having  had  love-passages  with  a  young  man  disgrace- 
fully beneath  her  in  birth,  and  that  she  had  been  sent  to  tiie  convent  that 
she  might  never  see  him  again. 

From  that  moment,  I — the  most  innocent-minded  girl  in  the  whole 
convent, — I,  who  never  chattered  about  love-affidrs  or  marriage — ^was  set 
down  as  the  tainted  lamb  in  the  good  Sisters'  flock^  capable  of  infecting 
the  whole  establishment 

I  had  no  refuge  but  proud  sullenness.  I  did  not  choose  to  justi^r 
myself.  That  would  only  have  involved  me  in  explanations  whidi 
mieht  hkve  ended  in  the  aiscovery  of  that  part  of  my  secret  whidi  was 
stifl  my  own.  Ah  me !  of  what  sufierine  the  tender  child-heart  seons 
capable  I  Mine,  as  I  look  back,  feels  the  old  braises,  and  is  still  sensitive 
in  the  places  where  in  those  days  there  were  sores. 

Things  were  thus  with  me  when  one  momine  in  the  spring  of  1788 
(a  year  in  whidi  all  France  was  in  a  ferment)  1  was  summoned  to  the 
convent  parlor  to  see  a  visitor.  The  Mother  Superior  came  herself  to 
meet  me  and  set  my  hair  and  dress  into  correct  order  with  her  own 
white,  taper-fingered  hands.  The  visitor  was  my  unde,  M.  le  Capitaine 
Comte  de  Bithune.  The  Mother  detained  me  to  impress  upon  me  my 
duiy  with  r^ard  to  the  reverence  I  was  to  make  him  on  entering  tiie 
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parlor, — hawlwastobendandrespeoiftilljtokisshishand.  Trembling 
1  m>ened  the  parlor  door.  It  slipped  from  me  and  slammed  to  with  a 
sndHen  jertcy — ^for  there  he  stood,  that  dear  uncle  fresh  from  the  Southern 
seas.  1  made  no  effort  to  remember  mj  deportment  I  gave  a  ciy,  and 
with  a  sadden  rash  was  in  his  arms,  kissine  with  raptore  his  bromsed 
dieeks  and  laying  my  head  down  where  my  race  was  tickled  by  the  gold 
fringes  of  his  epaulettes,  until  he  held  me  off  at  arms'-length  to  observe 
how  at  fourteen  I  had  grown  into  a  woman.  His  hair  was  whiter  than 
when  he  left  us  for  the  tropics,  and  his  eyes  were  filill  of  tears.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  since  he  had  heard  of  the  death  of  Claude. 

'^  Ah,  my  little  one,  my  little  one,  you  are  all  that  is  now  left  to 

me  r*  he  cried.    "  Bat  my  poor  Claude 1    That  drunken  devil  of 

a  Gk>ndrin  P* 

We  wept  together.  My  ancle  drew  me  on  his  knee.  I  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck.  In  spite  of  the  renewal  of  my  grief  for  Claude, 
I  was  blissfully  happy. 

"  Ah,  ma  petUe,  ma  j^etUe^^*  he  said, "  your  old  uncle  has  been  securing 
for  you  a  famous  dot  in  the  Spice  Islands.  There  is  a  cargo  coming 
home  which  will  make  you  a  ban  parti, — a  good  match,  my  pretty  dear. 
Our  Claude  is  dead.  I  am  too  old  to  marry.  The  direct  male  line  of 
our  branch  will  run  out  (Jod's  will  be  done  I  The  estates  and  the 
headship  will  both  go  to  your  kinsman,  son  of  your  mother's  cousin,  the 
next  heir,  Alb6ric,  the  Marquis  de  Naugis.  I  have  arranged  already 
that  this  Alb^c  shall  be  the  husband  of  my  little  girl.  Ah,  yes,  it  is 
all  settled.  M.  le  Cur6  will  be  content  with  me,  I  hope,  at  last  He 
has  been  furiously  displeased  with  me,  that  good  cur6!  Alb^ric,  I 
hear,  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  fellow,  an  officer  in  the  king's  raiment 
of  Royal  Germans.  He  looks  like  a  hero,  they  tell  me,  in  his  uniform. 
The  Royal  AUemand,  by  good  luck,  is  at  Metz,  and  I  have  written  to 
Alb^ric  to  get  leave  and  come  at  once  to  visit  me  in  the  old  chftteau  that 
before  long  will  be  his  own.  When  he  comes  I  will  bring  him  to  see 
hiafiancSe, — his  pretty  cousin.  I  suppose  if  I  accompany  him  the  good 
Sisters  will  let  him  in — Hein  t  You  shall  not  marry  him,  my  little  one, 
unless  he  pleases  yon,  if  I  have  to  fight  him  or  his  next  of  kin  about  it 
Ah,  no.  1  am  fresh  from  the  island  of  Paul  and  Virginia.  I  am  not 
one  to  be  without  consideration  for  young  hearts.  Say,  Augustine,  do 
you  think  that  you  could  fancy  a  gay  young  marquis  covered  over  with 
gold  lace,  with  high  cavalry  boots  and  spurs,  the  nearest?  of  kin  who 
now  is  left  to  our  branch  of  the  De  B^hunes  V^ 

"  Oh,  ray  uncle,*'  I  cried,  my  face  flushed  with  happiness  and  my 
heart  beating,  '*  how  good  you  are  for  me !  How  kind  you  are  I  In- 
deed I  will  do  my  best  to  receive  properly  Monsieur  Alb6ric.  How 
happy  I  shall  be  I    How  good  you  are  r 

**  I  could  not  see  my  Tittle  girl  caged  like  these  holy  women,''  he 
said,  after  pressin?  me  again  in  his  arms.  '^  I  am  a  worldling.  I  be- 
grudge the  last  flower  in  the  chaplet  of  our  house  to  the  Heavenly 
Brid^room,  or  rather  I  believe  that  she  may  serve  the  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom best  by  blessing  her  husband  and  her  children  and  her  old  uncle. 
if  some  little  birds  must  be  cased,  it  shall  not  be  my  bird.  We  will 
have  a  fiimous  wedding,  at  my  oiAteau  de  Ptoin,  where  you  have  never 
Vol.  XLIII.— 42 
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been.  I  shall  present  AIb6rio  on  his  wedding-day  to  my  people  as  my 
heir;  bat  they  will  know  that  the  real  heir  of  the  De  Bikhimes  will  be 
my  Au^astine's  eldest  son.  Shall  I  hang  up  my  old  sword,  my  dear, 
in  my  diamber  in  your  castle?  And  slmll  the  little  children  of  your 
marriage  ride  on  the  old  man's  knee?  AUeZy  I  shall  make  a  fiunoos 
grandfather !  Do  you  remember,  Augustine,  how  my  little  daude  took 
to  me  from  the  first  moment  when  1^  was  going  to  run  through  with 
his  sword  that  old  fiiry  who  was  beating  Bernard  ?  And  poor  Bernard  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  Bernard  ?  Eh  ?  I  told  M.  le  Cur6  it  would  be  so, 
— that  that  is  a  woman's  way/' 

^'  Oh,  unde,  hush  I  M.  le  Cur6  does  not  know  me.  He  insulted 
me.  He  dared  to  think — to  fiincy,  pwrdy  to  fancy — such  inconceivable 
things  I" 

**  Eh  bien,  M.  le  Cur4  has  scolded  me  well  because  of  you,  my  diild. 
I  told  him  he  had  listened  to  so  many  tales  in  the  confessional  that  he 
fancied  there  must  be  a  smirch  on  every  petticoat  But  now  he  will 
be  content  when  I  tell  him  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  plan  about 
Alb^ric  I  They  say  the  young  fellow  is  a  brave  and  honest  man  and 
loyal  to  his  king  and  queen  and  country.  Ah,  well,  it  is  ri^ht  that  we 
should  make  the  best  of  what  is  left  to  us  when  we  must  give  up  any- 
thing.   The  good  God  best  knows !" 

He  said  this  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Claude's  death  was  a  sorrow  that 
had  entered  his  very  soul. 

I  went  back  to  my  school-fellows  an  altered  being.  Now  I  was  set 
right  in  my  own  eyes,  as  I  was  soon  to  be,  I  was  sure,  in  those  of  the 
liUle  community.  As  the  proud  JiancSe  of  the  young  Marquis  de  Naugis, 
I  should  satisfy  my  own  ideal  of  a  demoiselle  de  B^une. 

Some  people  will  smile,  I  know,  at  my  feeling  about  long  descent, 
and  say  that  I  have  no  right  to  indulge  such  &ncies  now ;  but  I  excuse 
myself  for  the  satis&ction  that  I  still  take  in  the  long  line  of  my  an- 
cestors when  I  remember  that  a  noble  ancestry  was  the  sole  esoihly 
advantage  our  Lord  reserved  for  Himself.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter, 
but  He  was  descended  from  David. 

It  was  not  long  before  some  questions  firom  my  sdiool-mates  brought 
out  the  fact  (which  indeed  I  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  conceal)  toat 
I  was  to  be  married  before  long  to  the  son  of  my  mother's  cousin,  who 
was  also  heir  to  my  branch  of  the  De  B^thune  family,  the  young  Marquis 
de  Nauds. 

Witn  the  open-handedness  which  became  a  De  B^thune,  I  made  all 
kinds  of  promises  to  Saint  Gudole's  and  its  inhabitants.  I  was,  it  ap- 
peared, to  be  rich  as  well  as  great,  and  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
be  a  benefactress  to  the  convent  that  I  had  so  much  disliked,  after  my 
marriage.  The  Sisters  should  say  of  me,  "  She  was  not  made  happy 
among  us,  but  see  how  she  has  repaid  good  for  evil !"  At  once  I  assumed 
the  place  hitherto  denied  me  as  the  leading  personage  in  the  convent 
school.  Even  the  good  nuns  were  human.  My  brilliant  prospects 
seemed  to  reflect  glory  on  those  who  had  had  charge  of  my  education. 
I  delighted  in  the  change  apparent  in  all  fistces.  I  was  deeply  thankful 
that  all  fear  of  any  allusions  to  Bernard  had  forever  passed  away. 

I  dreamed  a  young  girl's  dreams  about  my  cousin  Alb6ria    In  every 
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scrap  of  romance  that  had  found  its  way  into  my  bookless  life  I  decked 
out  nis  ideal  figare^  and  when  at  last  he  came  to  see  me  with  my  unde, 
and,  with  my  toilet  carefully  adjusted  and  with  a  bouquet  of  Ulies-of- 
the-valley  in  my  corsage^  I  went  into  the  parlor,  and  ventured  timidly 
to  raise  my  eyes  to  the  face  of  my  young  kinsman,  I  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  realization  of  my  dreams. 

The  good  uncle  enjoyed  our  mutual  confuaon,  our  evident  surprise, 
our  admiration  of  each  other.  Very  little  was  said.  That  little,  upon 
Alb^c's  part,  was  in  the  language  of  gallantry,  the  strained  courtesies 
of  the  court  and  of  high  society ;  but  every  word  he  uttered  was  spoken 
with  such  high-bred  grace,  such  deference  both  to  me  and  to  my  uncle, 
that  the  visit  when  it  ended  left  me  with  a  pang  of  regret  that,  having 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  lessons  lavished  upon  me  in  deportment, 
my  own  manners  fell  very  far  short  of  the  dignified  and  courtly  grace 
whidb  distinguished  those  of  my  future  bridegroom. 

I  felt  again  for  a  moment  the  shame  of  my  ignorance  and  my  want 
of  early  training :  though  these  thoughts  were  soothed  by  my  sense  of 
Alb^ries  evident  admiration  of  my  beauty.  Was  I,  then,  beautiful  ? 
The  girls  in  the  pension  had  never  seemed  so  to  consider  me.  But 
beauty  of  expression  is  very  shy,  and  sometimes  only  peeps  out  when 
secure  of  recognition.  5Llh4ric  contrived  to  throw  appreciation  of  me 
into  his  manner.  I  felt  that  he  found  me  all  and  more  than  all  that  he 
had  hoped  for,  or  that  he  had  expected. 

Convent  etiquette  did  not  allow  us  a  long  interview ;  but  my  uncle's 
embrace  at  parting  assured  me  that  it  had  been  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory to  him,  ana  Alb^c  ere  he  departed  contrived  to  get  possession 
of  one  of  my  lilies  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

When  he  made  me  his  low  bow  with  that  flower  in  his  hand,  his 
palm  steadying  his  sword,  while  his  spurs  clanked  and  his  plumed  hat 
m  his  right  mmd  swept  the  floor,  1  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  mingled 
pride,  excitement,  happmess,  and  self-reproach  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  describe. 

But  the  thought  in  my  head  that  he  may  have  seen  on  my  lips  and 
in  my  eyes  was, ''  Was  mortal  girl  ever  so  fortunate  as  Augustine  de 
B6thuner  

CHAPTEB  VL 

THB  TERBOBS  OF  THB  TBBROB. 

I  NEED  not  attempt  to  tell  the  history  of  the  years  1789,  '90,  '91, 
and  '92  :  this  is  my  personal  narrative,  and  tlie  story  of  the  bright 
hopes  which  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom,  and  of  all  the  horrors  by 
which  those  hopes  were  trampled  into  ruin,  with  filth  and  blood,  has  been 
told  by  persons  who  are  better  qualified  to  tell  it  than  a  young  girl. 
They  say  such  horrors  never  can  be  repeated, — ^tbat  they  were  due  to 
serfage,  to  grinding  poverty,  to  superstition,  and,  above  all,  to  the  lack 
of  eoucation.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  human  nature  is 
human  nature,  and  that  whenever  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of 
religion  and  authority  it  will  be  apt  to  repeat  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

I  was  taken  away  from  the  convent  when  the  troubles  b^;an.     Public 
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opinion  was  early  excited  on  the  subject  of  priests  and  nuns,  and  ecdesiaa* 
tical  property  was  soon  put  up  at  auction  after  the  L^islative  Assembly 
bad  found  that  it  could  manage  matters  its  own  way.  It  was  made  a 
proof  of  a  rich  man's  hostility  to  the  Republic  when  he  did  not  offer  to  bay 
these  lands  and  buildings.  The  poor  were  eager  to  possess  themselves 
of  such  morsels  of  land  as  could  be  bought  with  their  savings^  but  the 
well-to-do  dreaded  church  property  as  an  investment,  fearing  or  hoping 
for  the  success  of  Brunswick  and  the  imigrSSy  which  would  destroy  any 
rights  acquired  under  the  Revolutionary  rigme. 

The  pensionnair^  at  Saint  Gudnle's  were  the  first  to  quit  the  convent^ 
and  then  the  nuns  beran  to  disperse.  Some  returned  to  their  families, 
where  they  were  far  Som  welcome.  They  had  been  provided  for  by  a 
suitable  dotation  on  entering  the  convent,  and  their  return  to  the  world 
was  a  lively  embarrassment  to  those  who  had  shared  the  family  property 
among  themselves.  The  poor  nuns  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  same  sentiment  that  few  welcomed  their  liberty,  though  on  religions 
grounds  none  seemed  to  me  very  much  distressed  at  being  forced  to 
break  their  vows. 

Among  all  the  many  sad  things  of  that  period  of  earthonake  and 
desolation,  one  should  spare  a  little  sympathy  for  the  me&  of  these 
poor  women.  Homeless  and  disheartened,  they  wandered  forth  into  a 
world  where  they  felt  themselves  not  wantea.  Some  stayed  by  the 
convent  till  they  were  put  in  prison,  and  a  few  escaped  to  Italy  or 
England  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  dependence :  nearly  all  the  former 
were  guillotined. 

MV  uncle  took  refnge  on  a  little  property  he  owned  three  leagues 
from  jyAubigny,  at  a  village  called  jr^m.  There  he  was  adored  by 
all  the  peopje,  and  I  must  say  to  their  honor  that  none  of  our  perseca- 
tions  were  prompted  by  our  villagers ;  public  opinion  at  P^in  set  too 
strongly  in  our  favor.  But  it  was  this  very  public  opinion  in  our  fevor 
that  helped  to  bring  suspicion  upon  us.  A  nobleman  whom  nobody 
denounced,  thought  the  Council  of  the  Republic  at  Arras,  must  have 
some  way  of  causing  people  to  overlook  what  demanded  denunciation. 

My  uncle  took  me  with  him,  for  Lille,  in  spite  of  its  garrison,  he 
hardly  considered  safe,  since  the  dangerous  classes  in  the  town,  having 
acquired  ascendency  by  affiliation  with  the  Jacobins,  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Chevalier  my  fisUlier,  whom  they  accused  of  dealing  with  the 
Black  Art,  and  who  was  popularly  called  Le  maudU  Sorder. 

There  was  a  terrible  thunder-storm  one  night  which  broke  over  the 
town  and  killed  a  leading  Jacobin,  while  a  ball  of  fire  was  seen  to 
descend  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  where  the  youne  men  who  called 
themselves  the  "Soci6t6  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution''  held  their  club. 
Popular  opinion  ascribed  these  two  events  to  the  Chevalier's  electrical 
batteries.  He  was  known  to  have  dealings  with  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder.     It  needed  no  argument  to  get  up  the  case  against  hmi. 

Two  evenings  after  the  thunder-storm,  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  a 
domiciliary  visit,  headed  by  some  of  those  whom  Le  Bon  himself  called 
dea  terribles  patrioteSf  followed  by  a  crowd  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
came  to  the  Chftteau  d'Eau.  They  filed  through  the  grille  and  filled  up 
the  garden  and  the  court-yard.     Not  many,  however,  ventured  into  the 
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house.  No  one  inhabited  the  place  but  my  father,  an  attached  servant 
k  his  old  void  de  chambrtj  and  Maroelline. 

My  fiither  had  gone  to  bed  dreaming  (but  then  he  had  dreamed  the 
same  thing  many  times  before)  that  the  work  of  his  life  was  on  the  eve 
of  accomplishment.  An  armed  patriot  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  his 
chamber  to  prevent  his  coming  forth,  and  then  with  hammers  and  with 
crow-bars  they  brutally  proceeded  to  destroy  the  machine  he  was  about 
to  bring  to  perfection,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  papers  that 
would  prove  I  know  not  what, — complicity,  probably,  with  priests,  or 
sympathy  with  the  emigration.  They  found  nothing,  of  course ;  for 
my  mther  was  as  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  fitmily  affection  as  to 
politics.  But  in  his  i^ige  he  flung  himself  upon  the  armed  patriot 
stationed  at  his  door.  He  was  like  a  madman.  Unarmed,  and  in  his 
night-dress,  he  seized  the  sentry  round  the  waist,  and  in  the  struggle 
received  several  severe  wounds.  He  was  thrown  down  and  taken  away 
to  prison  for  resisting  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  department.  In 
prison  he  died  a  few  days  after,  whether  from  his  wounds  or  &om  ex- 
citement and  disappointment  we  never  knew.  No  doctor  was  allowed 
to  visit  him. 

My  unde  and  I  continued  to  live  at  P6nin  and  to  make  ourselves 
as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.  We  lived  in  three  rooms.  The 
chateau  wore  a  desolate  and  uninhabited  aspect.  We  were  waited  on 
by  Maroelline  and  by  the  old  steward  of  my  uncle  who  had  served  him 
on  board  ship,  a  man  named  Caron.  He  was  cousin  to  one  of  the 
leading  Jacobins  in  the  adjacent  province  of  Artois. 

Our  oUect  was  dzjavrt  lea  tnoria,  as  my  uncle  said, — ^that  is,  to  pass 
for  being  dead,  as  much  as  possible. 

Nevertheless  my  uncle  (a  patriot  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word) 
contributed  as  far  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  all  funds  raised  for  the 
defence  of  France.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  even  in  a 
good  cause  invited  foreign  invaders.  He  was  a  Frenchman  qucmd 
mime  and  avant  tout,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  allied  his  fortunes, 
I  cannot  doubt,  to  those  of  our  great  Emperor. 

Naturally,  as  things  grew  worse  and  worse  for  every  man.  of  re- 
spectability or  property  under  the  terrible  rule  of  Joseph  Le  Bon,  the 
Eevolutionary  representative  in  the  Northern  departments, — a  man 
whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  history  of  French  Flanders, 
Artois,  and  Picardy, — we  b^an  to  wish  to  make  our  escape  to  some 
place  where,  though  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  we  might  dwell  in  safety. 
My  uncle  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  joining  the  army  of  the 
irnigrSs  at  Coblentz ;  his  views  and  wishes  pointed  to  America ;  and, 
as  a  first  step  towards  ezjpatriation,  he  conceived  the  idea  early  in  1792, 
some  months  before  the  king^s  flight  to  Varennes,  of  making  his  way 
with  me  to  the  camp  of  General  me  Oount  de  Rochambeau,  and  there, 
finding  Alb^ric  de  ISTauds,  to  consummate  our  marriage,  and  then,  when 
I  was  provided  with  the  protebtion  of  a  husband,  he  said,  he  would 
turn  his  face  to  that  land  which  he  had  visited  under  very  different 
circumstances,  or,  if  an  honorable  opening  were  afforded  him,  he  would 
draw  his  old  sword  from  its  sheath  and  help  to  repulse  the  Austrians. 

He  was  for  the  king  and  for  the  Constitution,  believing  that  time 
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would  effect  such  changes  in  the  last  as  to  make  its  working  practicable 
after  the  excitement  of  struggle  and  success  had  passed  away. 

So  he  allowed  Caron,  who  collected  what  little  revenue  still  came 
in  from  his  estate,  to  sell  some  of  our  silver  plate,  and  with  the  proceeds 
directed  him  to  do  his  best  to  facilitate  our  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
residence,  which  would  prevent  our  being  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
hnigr^  (it  did  not  need  actual  emigration  to  be  pursued  and  punished 
as  an  imigri  at  that  period),  and  he  also  instructed  him  to  obtain 
certificates  of  good  citizenship— or,  as  they  called  it,  of  cwisme — for  us. 

Caron  managed  the  matter  through  a  grocer's  wife  at  Arras,  who 
became  his  intermediary  with  Caron  his  cousin,  the  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  The  services  of  this  Caron  were  not  given 
gratuitously.  He  influenced  Joseph  Le  Bon,  who  at  that  time  had 
charge  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  imigr^y  and  Le  Bon  signed  the 
necessary  papers.  Armed  with  these,  we  thought  we  might  contrive 
to  reach  the  lines  of  the  army  corps  under  Ro^ambeau.  The  papers 
certified  that  B6thune-P6nin  was  a  good  citizen  who  had  resided  for 
three  years  constantly  at  P6nin  and  had  contributed  to  all  forced  loans 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  Not  content  with  this  paper,  however, 
my  uncle  obtained  a  similar  one  from  the  Revolutionary  authorities 
who  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  village  of  P6nin. 

One  evening  a  good  woman  (afterwards  guillotined, — a  Madame 
Battaille)  came  from  Arras  to  our  ch&teau  and  had  a  long  interview 
with  Marcelline.  Marcelline  the  next  day  went  about  the  house  as 
if  in  a  dream.  That  evening,  afl«r  bedtime,  there  drove  up  to  the 
chftteau  an  old  cabriole  containing  a  National  Guard,  who  was  driving, 
and  two  ladies.  My  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  but  Marcelline  and  Caron 
received  them.  I  wanted  to  rouse  my  unde  to  receive  the  guests,  but 
Marcelline  prevented  me.  I  was  much  puzzled.  The  National  Guard 
went  up-stairs  with  Marcelline.  Could  she  be  going  to  betray  us? 
Impossible  I  Aftier  a  short  time  the  National  Gu^  came  back ;  and 
I  saw  to  my  amazement  that  he  was  our  own  Caron  I  One  practised 
discretion  in  those  days.  I  said  nothing.  The  ladies,  having  had 
something  to  eat  in  the  mean  time,  rose  on  his  entrance  and  said  that 
they  must  be  going  away.  They  remounted  their  cabriole,  driven  by 
Caron,  who,  I  may  add,  came  back  to  us  in  peasant-dothes  the  next 
day,  with  a  great  red  bow  in  his  bonnet  rouge. 

After  they  had  left  the  ch&teau,  Marcellme  made  a  sign  to  me.  We 
went  into  a  little  inner  room,  and  there,  dressed  in  some  of  my  unde's 
clothes  (and  not  in  the  ecclesiastical  habit),  stood  M.  le  Cur& 

"  My  child,'*  said  Marcelline,  "  you  will  not  betray  our  good  fiither, 
nor  me,  nor  Caron.  It  will  be  best  that  M.  le  Comte  should  know 
nothing.  He  will  then  stand  less  risk  of  being  compromised.  He 
has  not  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  dear  gentleman,  when  thin^ 
have  to  be  managed  with  a  little  deceit  The  secret  must  remam 
between  me,  Caron,  and  you.'* 

M.  le  Cur6  stayed  with  us  three  weeks ;  nor  did  M.  le  Comte  ever 
suspect  his  presence  in  the  chfiteau.  Then,  Caron  having  arranged  all 
things  for  nis  flight,  he  went  away.  This  time  I  was  told  nothing 
about  his  movements.     He  seemed  to  me  to  have  ripened  into  a  saint 
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As  to  disguising  him^  it  was  impossible.  Dressed  as  a  National  Guard, 
or  as  a  peasant,  or  as  a  smuggler,  he  would  have  looked  always  like 
one  devoted  to  the  service  of  Grod  and  of  his  fellow-men  with  the 
Church  for  intermediary.  Life  even  under  the  brightest  circumstances 
had  for  him  no  value.  ^^  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  &r  better  V^ 
he  would  have  exclaimed,  even  had  the  world  been  all  brightness  and 
prosperity;  but  he  would  have  added,  with  the  submission  of  the 
apostle,  ''  Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 

During  his  stay  with  us  he  spoke  to  me  of  Bernard.  It  was  the 
first  time,  except  in  occasional  allusions  made  by  my  uncle  when  he 
talked  of  Clauae,  that  I  had  heard  him  mentioned  for  some  years. 

M.  le  Cur6  told  me  that  in  vain  he  had  urged  on  the  young  man  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Church ;  that  Berni^  had  replied  that  the 
priesthood  was  not  his  vocation.  The  cur6,  however,  had  prevailed 
so  fiur  that  he  had  entered  the  Oratoire  as  a  pupil.  There  he  had  taken 
up  the  new  notions  about  civil  liberty.  "It  will  be  happy,"  said  the 
cur6,  "  if  he  has  not  also  been  tainted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratoire 
with  their  leanings  to  Jansenism."  He  especially  was  &scinated  by 
the  teachings  and  companionship  of  the  young  Prorassor  of  Philosophy, 
the  very  man  who  was  now  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecutors 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  nobles, — Joseph  Le  Bon.  Bernard  had 
been  one  of  a  party  of  eight  students  who  had  set  off  by  stealth  one 
night  in  1790  to  attend  a  patriotic  fUe  which  was  to  be  held  at  Dijon. 
They  were  all  students  under  Le  Bon's  tuition,  who,  being  sharply 
reprimanded  by  his  superiors,  had  set  out  after  them  in  a  carriage  and 
brought  them  back.  They  were  expelled  the  coU^,  and  Le  Bon  was 
removed  from  his  position  for  having  exercised  a  dangerous  influence 
over  those  committed  to  his  care. 

^^I  know  not  what  has  become  of  Bernard  since,"  said  the  dear 
cnr£,  ''but  I  feel  sure  that,  fiur  from  following  the  example  of  the 
miserable  man  whose  teachings  brought  him  into  trouble,  he  is,  and 
will  be  under  all  circumstances,  honest  and  brave.  The  law  of  1791 
abolishing  the  customs  of  the  feudal  period  has  fr^  him  from  all 
obligation  to  succeed  his  &ther  in  his  office.  I  have  heard  that  that 
poor  man  is  now  beyond  the  frontier,  having  refused  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  new  instrument  of  death  invented  by  a  physician. 
Wherever  Bernard  goes,  I  cannot  but  hope,  daughter,  that  the  grace 
of  God  will  go  with  him.  Tou  too  should  wish  him  happiness,  and 
make  prayers  that  he  may  recover  from  the  infatuation  which  he  thinks 
has  blighted  his  life.  Let  this  experience  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  all 
your  future  intercourse  with  young  men,  my  daughter." 

"  Oh,  my  fether,"  I  criea,  "  do  not  say  to  me  these  things  I  They 
have  made  me  so  greatly  suffer  I" 

"And  him  too,"  said  the  curt  *'He  also  through  you — ^though 
it  may  not  have  been  your  fault — has  been  made  to  suffer.  You 
should  pray  for  him,  my  daughter." 

Alas  I  prieTj  (fed  dire  que  Pon  dime;  and  I  was  far,  very  far,  from 
wishing  to  pray  for  Bernard. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
LB  BON'S  BEVOLUnONABT  TBIBUNAL. 

It  was  on  Deoember  10, 1792,  about  three  weeks  after  M.  le  Ciir£ 
left  us,  that  my  uncle  was  arrested  at  P6nin.  He  had  known  nothing 
of  the  concealment  of  a  priest  under  his  roof,  nor,  I  think,  did  the 
authorities  at  Arras  ever  find  it  out.  If  they  had,  they  would  not  have 
been  put  to  such  expedients  to  invent  matter  against  him.  His  papers 
were  all  seized,  and  among  them  were  found  three  oompromiBin^ 
letters.  One  was  dated  from  Poperingue,  beyond  the  frontier,  and 
signed  with  a  fiilse  name  taken  out  of  Plutarch ;  another  was  from  a 
kinswoman  who  lived  in  the  south  of  France,  advising  him  to  faire 
imigrer  sea  ehevattx  de  carroaaey — to  make  his  carriage-horses  emigrate ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  one  that  sealed  his  fate,  was  from  his  steward 
Caron,  and  by  some  unaccountable  oversight  it  had  not  been  destroyed. 
In  it  occurred  this  sentence :  '^  I  have  dispensed  the  proceeds  of  your 
plate,  and  will  render  you  the  accounts  immediately.  Le  Bon,  whom 
we  thought  we  had.  most  reason  to  dread,  is  disposed  to  favor  you.'' 

This  sentence,  which  by  the  enemies  of  Le  Bon  might  have  been 
interpreted  to  mean  that  he  had  been  open  to  bribery,  rumed  my  unde. 
Burning  with  resentment  for  an  imputation  which  had  it  been  intended 
would  have  been  false,  for  the  man  was  incorruptible,  like  his  friend 
Robespierre,  Le  Bon  became  M.  de  B^thune's  personal  enemy.  And 
Caron  the  Jacobin,  who  had  really  taken  our  bribe,  was  furious  against 
him. 

Maroelline  and  I  were  at  first  permitted  to  constitute  ourselves 
prisoners  together  with  my  uncle.  Soon  afterwards  Le  Bon  issued  an 
edict  ordering  all  servants  who  had  followed  their  masters  to  prison  to 
depart  at  once,  expressing  his  wonder  that  any  Frenchman  or  French- 
woman could  be  found  willing  to  sacrifice  all  self-respect  by  doing 
menial  services  to  an  aristocrat  So  Marcelline  was  forced  to  go ;  but 
I  was  retained  under  an  accusation  of  complicity  with  (fmigriB.  We 
were  not  confined  in  cells,  but  the  whole  of  us  formed  a  little  society, 
in  which  good  spirits  and  eood  manners  always  reigned.  In  the 
evenings  we  ladies  met  round  a  long  table  with  our  sewing,  and  the 
gentlemen  conversed  with  us,  leaning  over  our  chairs.  There  were  in 
our  prison,  though  in  another  part  of  the  building,  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  EngUsh,— professors  fix)m  the  Coll^  of  Douai,  with  their 
wives  and  fitmiUes.     What  became  of  them  in  uie  end  I  never  heard. 

Bedding,  good  food,  and  every  other  comfort  had  to  be  bought  with 
our  own  money.  But  one  day  all  was  changed.  The  men  were  ordered 
down  into  the  court-yard.  Sick,  aged,  boys  of  tender  years,  all  were  there 
assembled.  We  women  watched  them  as  they  stood  two  hours  waiting 
in  the  rain,  exchanging  signs  of  farewell  through  the  barred  windows. 
They  were  removed  to  a  prison  used  for  the  insane,  called  Les  Baudets. 
We  were  afterwards  taken  to  a  prison  called  La  Providence,  used  for 
the  confinement  of  disreputable  women.  We  were  crowded  there  to- 
gether with  them  without  show  of  decency. 

Oh,  the  anguish  of  those  weeks  I  Yet  materially  I  sufiered  less  than 
many  in  that  place,  for  Gbndrin  was  there.    He  was  now  a  turnkey. 
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He  had  married  a  widow,  and  had  a  step-son;  both  were  furioas 
patriots,  and  Grondrin  was  forced  to  make  his  demeanor  correspond  to 
theirs.  Nevertheless  in  private  he  showed  me  many  a  little  kindness, 
which  Madame  Grondrin  avenged  on  me  whenever  she  found  it  out 

In  those  dajs  everywhere  there  was  horror  and  suffering,  and  the 
author  of  it  all  was  popularly  believed  to  be  Le  Bon.  The  multitude 
seldom  reasons,  but  is  always  ready  to  individualize.  On  Le  Bon's 
head  were  heaped  up  all  the  crimes  that  had  their  origin  in  human 
passions,  or  in  orders  from  head-quarters,  and  he  was  made  the  scap^oat 
when  the  day  of  vengeance  came.  However,  he  had  enough  to  answer 
for.  The  key-notes  to  the  man's  complex  character  were  impression- 
ableness,  and  abject,  selfish,  constitutional  fear. 

The  Assembly  had  delivered  French  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Picardy 
into  his  hands.  These  provinces  were  at  that  time  threatened  with 
invasion ;  and  indeed  before  the  dose  of  1792  the  Germans  had  bom- 
barded Lille  nine  weeks,  and  were  then  forced  to  raise  the  si^e. 

Le  Bon  after  his  dismissal  from  his  professorship  burned  with  re- 
sentment against  the  brothers  of  the  Oratoire.  For  a  little  while  he 
disappeared  from  public  view ;  he  then  emerged  a^in  as  a  priest  who 
had  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution.  This  oath,  as  it  con- 
flicted with .  oaths  taken  by  priests  and  deacons  at  their  consecration, 
fifty  thousand  of  them  refused  to  take  and  were  driven  from  their 
parishes.  Le  Bon  as  a  priest  asaermenU  was  inducted  into  a  country 
parish,  where  he  remained  until  called  on  to  enter  public  life,  when  he 
flung  his  robes  upon  the  hedges,  as  we  say  in  our  French  idiom,  and 
was  elected  to  the  L^islative  Assembly  in  Paris,  together  with  Robes- 
pierre, Carnot,  and  three  or  four  other  men  from  Arras  or  its  neighbor^ 
ing  cities. 

His  sentiments  during  the  time  of  his  seclusion,  and  during  the 
early  days  of  his  settlement  in  a  country  parish,  were  full  of  pious 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  of  trust  in  His  mercy,  and  of  loving 
kindness  to  all  men ;  but  soon  afler  he  was  taught  better,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  by  a  rude  stanza  in  a  ribald  song,  which  represented  France 
and  her  people  as  growing  more  prosperous  without  priests  and  without 
a  church  than  they  had  ever  been  with  them. 

His  mother  went  raving  mad  when  she  heard  that  he  had  taken  the 
oath  to  the  Constitution,  and  this  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

After  no  long  time  in  Paris,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  North,  and 
was  made  Maire  of  Arras,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the  warm  per- 
sonal felicitations  of  Robespierre. 

One  of  his  earliest  proclamations  was  in  favor  of  the  bonnd  rouge, 
which  he  ordered  should  be  worn  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  by  all 
people,  without  insult  or  remark,  especially  at  the  theatre, — for  he 
added  that  the  Republic  guarded  the  rights  even  of  spectators  at  a 
theatre,  where  hata,  since  they  impeded  a  full  view  of  the  actors,  would 
not  be  allowed. 

Made  Representative  of  the  Assembly  for  the  suppression  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  feeling  in  the  Northern  provinces,  he  wrote  to  Paris  that 
with  all  possible  sp^  he  would  clean  out  the  Augean  stable  and  leave 
nothing  unexterminated  but  pure  patriotism  and  republicanism. 
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One  of  hk  earliest  victims  was  my  poor  uode.  Fu-ious  at  the 
sentence  in  Caron's  letter  which  his  enemies  might  interpret  to  mean 
that  he  took  bribes  to  &vor  an  aristocrat,  he  iras  bent  on  proving 
himself  not  gailty  by  hastening  that  particolar  aristocrat's  destmctioii. 
As  he  said  afterwards  of  himself,  ^  I  had  to  guarantee  myself  against 
pablic  opinion/' 

The  Comte  de  B^thone  was  broo^t  to  trial  early  in  the  year  1793. 
Two  charges  were  preferred  a^nst  him, — one  of  complicity  with  hnigria, 
the  other  of  being  an  SmigrS  himself;  for  as  sadi  he  was  inscribed  upon 
a  list  in  the  department 

Matters  were  so  disorganised,  even  in  respect  to  legal  jurisdiction, 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  he  could  be  tried  in  tne  same  court  upon  both 
diaiges.  It  was  even  doubtful  if  Le  Bon's  criminal  court  had  any  right 
to  tnr  him.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  Paris,  where  of  course  the 
decision  was  in  fiivor  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  tribunal. 

The  citizen  Claude-Adrien-Amdie-Grhislain  B^hune  was  accord- 
ingly lm)ught  into  a  court,  at  that  time  composed  of  a  presiding  judge 
and  a  jury  which  decided  cases  by  majority.  His  cause  was  defended 
by  an  old  classmate  of  Le  Bon's,  now  a  member  of  his  council.  This 
man's  name  was  Leducq.  He  was  one  of  three  lawyers  willing  to 
undertake  die  defence  of  prisoners  broueht  before  the  tribunal.  Public 
sympathy,  so  far  as  it  dared  show  itself,  was  on  the  side  of  the  brave 
and  Kindly  prisoner.  He  was,  indeed,  personally  little  known  in  Arras, 
but  his  nobie  bearing,  his  high  character,  his  known  sentiments  in 
&vor  of  the  amelioration  of  abuses,  even  before  the  Revolution,  and 
even  his  kinship  to  that  good  Duke  of  Charost-B^thune  of  whom 
Louis  XV .  said,  ^  I  can  conauer  provinces,  but  this  man  can  make 
them  fiiithful,"  all  pleaded  in  his  fiivor.  Demuliez,  the  public  prose- 
cutor, showed  no  eagerness  to  secure  his  conviction. 

Le  Bon  was  present  at  the  trial  of  the  man  whom  he  considered  his 
personal  enemy.  He  sat  opposite  the  president  (the  presiding  judge,  as 
he  is  called  in  England),  with  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  mm.  On 
enterine  the  spectators'  gallery  with  one  of  his  brothers-in-law,  he  had 
placed  his  great  sword,  with  a  gilded  cap  of  liberty  on  the  hilt,  between 
his  1^,  and  said,  '^  These  proceedings  are  preliminary.  Thii  will 
come  into  use  before  long  P' 

Ledua|  defended  his  client  well,  making  a  mat  point  of  the  signing 
of  his  certificates  of  residence  and  omsme  by  Le  Bon. 

Le  Bon  grew  purple  in  the  face  with  rage.  The  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury,  ana  M.  de  B^thune  was  acquitted. 

Then  the  judge,  who  seemed  paralyzed  under  the  terrible  eyes  of 
the  Sepresentadve  of  the  Assembly, — the  man  who  held  the  lives  of 
idl  his  fellow-men  in  the  department  in  his  hand, — faltered  that,  though 
acquitted,  the  citizen  B^hune  was  remanded  as  a  suspicious  diaraoter 
to  the  prison  of  Les  Baudets,  it  not  being  thought  oesirable  that  he 
should  be  set  at  liberty. 

Meantime,  Le  Bon  was  exclaiming  to  persons  round  him, "  See  that 
rascally  B6thunel  They  won't  ooMcmn  him  because  he  is  a  rich 
aristocrat." 

OaroQ,  the  member  of  the  council  who  fdt  himself  implicated  by 
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the  unhappy  sentenoe  in  the  letter  of  his  kinsman,  had  abready  brought 
his  complaint  of  a  slandered  reputation  before  his  colleagues,  who,  says 
the  record,  '^  all  took  part  in  his  affliction/'  He  was  now  as  eager  as 
Le  Bon  to  show  his  hostility  to  the  aristocrat  from  whom  he  had  taken 
a  bribe  in  the  beginning  of  the  afiair. 

As  Le  Bon  left  the  hall  he  met  Leducq  upon  the  staircase,  and, 
shaking  his  fist  in  his  fiu^e,  cried  out,  '^  I'll  teach  you  to  defend  aristo- 
crats! You  think  you  have  got  him  off;  but  he  is  yet  in  my  power. 
Have  him  acquitted  once,  twice,  if  you  will^  but  the  third  time  he  is 
miner 

He  went  home  and  wrote  an  order  for  the  citizen  B^thune's  im- 
mediate trial  before  his  council,  where  no  jury  could  intervene  between 
the  prisoner  and  his  judges,  saying  that  the  acquittal  had  been  due 
only  to  the  infiunous  conduct  of  the  lawyer,  who  had  compromised 
himself  by  his  line  of  defence  and  who  had  been  arrested  and  committed 
to  prison.  *^  Leducq  has  succeeded,''  continued  this  document,  ''  in 
perverting  a  jury  composed  largely  of  men  from  the  countiy,  who 
nave  had  no  opportunity  to  acquire  the  ideas  of  the  citizens  of  Arras." 

My  uncle  had  been  acquitted,  but  Le  Bon  insisted  that  it  was  only 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  with  ^ndgrSSy  and  that  he  should  be  tried 
the  next  day  in  his  own  court  on  the  charge  of  being  himself  an  imiffrS. 

^^  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  Le  Bon  added  in  his  proclamation,  '^  that 
this  in&mous  acquittal  has  brought  jov  to  the  aristocrats  in  prison ; 
but  that  joy  shall  be  short-lived.     I  will  see  to  its  destruction.'' 

Le  Bon  was  right  as  to  the  sentiments  in  the  prison.  When  M. 
de  B^hune,  who  hiEul  departed  to  what  seemed  certain  death  in  the 
morning,  was  brought  back  in  the  evening,  he  met  his  fellow-prisoners 
with  the  same  dignified  calmness  that  he  had  shown  when  he  took 
leave  of  them.  When  die  jailer,  as  the  gendarmes  were  escorting  him 
to  the  tribunal,  exclaimed,  brutally, ''  Citizen  B^une,  as  there  is  no 
chance  of  your  coming  back  among  us,  you  had  better  make  me  heir 
to  all  the  property  you  leave  behina,"  he  answered,  mildly, "  Certainly, 
monsieur."  "  There  are  no  monsieurs  anv  longer  in  France  I"  screamed 
the  man  after  him.     **  Gbod-by,  citizen  r 

All  the  prisoners  rejoiced  at  the  good  man's  deliverance,— even  the 
rascals,  the  thieves  and  the  drunkards,  the  forgers  and  the  murderers, 
whose  crimes  had  brought  them  into  the  company  of  the  best-educated, 
hi^hest-bom,  and  most  respectable  men  of  me  department  A  new 
prisoner  had  been  brought  in  to  take  M.  de  B^thune's  place,  so  sure 
were  the  officials  that  he  would  never  return.  It  was  M.  le  Cur§,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  cross  the  frontier,  so  unskilftd  was  he  in  sup- 
porting disguises.  "Oh,  my  son,"  he  cried  to  my  uncle,  "what 
ccmsolation  it  is  to  see  you  safely  here !" 

But  the  next  day  M.  de  B^hune  was  brought  before  a  court 
composed  only  of  his  judges.  Le  Bon  testified  that  some  days  before 
the  first  trial  he  had  reveled  M.  de  B^thune's  papers,  which  therefore 
were  not  legal.  Leducq,  his  former  counsel,  was  in  prison ;  there  was 
no  one  to  defend  him :  his  doom  was  a  for^ne  conclusion  to  the  pro- 
ceedings.   But  my  unde  did  not  know  of  these  things. 

He  had  gone  this  time  to  his  trial  feeling  certain  of  acquittal :  the 
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ohaige  of  being  an  tmigrij  when  be  bad  never  left  Pinio,  was  too 
prepoBteroiUy  be  diougbt,  to  be  sustainecL 

The  pablic  aoouaer  was  now  eager  for  oonviction.  He  knew  tbat 
it  was  as  macb  as  bis  life  was  wortb  to  sbow  mercy.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  court  were  brief.  Everybody  feared  for  himself, — ^Le  Bon 
and  Oaron  most  of  all.  Claade-Adrien-Am^lie-Gbislain  B6thane  was 
pronounced  guil^  of  being  an  imigri,  and  the  sentence  was  death, 
with  confiscation  of  property. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Uie  trial  ended,  but  Le  Bon  was  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  delay.  He  sent  word  to  Demuliez,  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  stormy  scene  the  night  before,  that  he  must  demand 
instant  execution. 

^^  Monsieur,  you  have  not  acted  in  this  matter  as  you  promised  me,'^ 
said  my  unde,  as  Demuliez  rose  to  do  as  he  was  bidden, — an  imprudent 
allusion,  whidi  only  added  another  man  of  influence  to  his  personal 
enemies. 

A  regiment  was  ordered  out  The  great  red  guillotine  was  already 
set  up  permanently  in  the  Fish-Market.  At  hal^past  nine  o'clock  my 
unde — mv  dear,  good,  noble-hearted  unde — ^was  brought  forth.  He 
had  not  been  taken  back  to  prison :  the  consolation  of  seeing  M.  le 
Cut6  or  any  other  priest  was  denied  him.  By  ten  o'dock  it  was  all 
over.  Some  ruffians  shouted  applause,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Arras  were  struck  dumb,  and  departed  to  their  homes  with 
sorrow  in  their  hearts,  and  the  words  of  tne  Sacred  Writings  miebt 
have  been  said  of  Lille  that  night,  '^  And  great  fear  fell  upon  them  ail." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  8ANS-CUIiOTTB  MABRIAOB. 

Thus  was  I  left  alone  in  the  wide  world, — alone,  and  penniless, 
and  in  prison.  But  for  (}ondrin,  I  should  have  suffered  actual  want. 
Whenever  he  could,  he  ministered  to  me;  but  his  tyrants  watched  him. 

It  was  three  weeks,  I  think,  afiier  my  dear  uncle's  death  (he  perished 
in  April,  1793)  that  I  was  summoned  to  appear  with  some  other  women, 
who  were  accused  of  contributing  money  for  the  support  of  priests,  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  There  were  some  priests  cited  on  the 
same  occasion,  and,  to  my  sorrow,  yet  to  my  unspeakable  consolation  as 
well,  I  found  our  beloved  cur6  in  the  same  band. 

In  the  confusion  that  preceded  the  opening  of  the  court  he  was  able 
to  receive  my  almost  breathless  confession,  and  to  give  me  absolution 
and  his  pastoral  benediction. 

^*  My  dear  daughter,'^  he  said,  ^^  I  have  reason  to  think  your  life 
may  be  spared.  I  do  not  know  assuredly  if  the  project  forming  to  save 
you  will  succeed ;  but  it  may  do  so.  I  dare  tell  you  nothing  more : 
we  have  not  time.    But  be  assured  of  my  approval  and  my  blessing.*' 

''  And  yoursdf,  &ther  ?" 

"  The  plot  cannot  indude  me,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  You  may  pre- 
pare for  marriage,  I  must  prepare  for  death.  You  are  too  young  to  die. 
if  Ghxl's  own  hand  miraculously  is  strobed  out  to  save  you,  you  ma7 
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live  and  serve  God  in  ways  we  had  not  foreseen  in  ihe  old  days  of 
pride  of  rank,  my  daughter.  He  who  puts  down  the  proud  and  exalts 
the  meek  and  humble  may  mean  this  for  a  lesson ^ 

Here  the  bailiff  summoned  the  citoyenne  Marie- Augustine- Adrienne 
B6thune  before  the  oouncil.  M.  le  Cur6  had  had  time  to  say  only  a  few 
hurried  words, — *'  Obey  him,  love  him,  see  God's  hand  in  your  mar- 
riage, and  take  my  blessing." 

I  was  hurried  into  the  court-room.  I  was  forced  to  stand  up  on  a 
raised  platform,  that  all  might  see  me. 

I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  my  judges,  six  men,  carelessly 
dressed,  seated  behind  a  green  table.  There  were  glasses  on  the  table, 
and  three  of  the  men  had  pipes  in  their  mouths. 

Le  Bon  was  there, — rather  a  small  man,  with  a  thin  &oe,  a  sharp 
voice,  and  a  great  abundance  of  gesticulation.  Another  was  a  man 
T^th  a  purple  &ce  and  a  turned-up  nose :  he  was  Caron.  The  third 
man  was  Barth£,  the  most  intimate  associate  of  Le  Bon.  He  rose  to 
some  office  subsequently  under  the  Directory.  He  wore  clothes  sordid 
in  the  extreme,  and  heavy  shoes,  that  had  tramped  through  many  a 
gutter  since  they  were  last  blacked.  They  were  festened  by  leader 
fiuioestrings  instead  of  ribbons  or  buckles.  His  stockings  were  a  mix- 
ture of  tricolor,  his  breeches  were  leather,  his  waistcoat  was  red,  turned 
back  with  blue,  his  neck  had  no  cravat,  his  hair  was  black,  and  he  had 
a  small  queue  tied  behind  with  a  bit  of  leather. 

I  was  asked  my  name  and  residence  and  age  and  occupation.  My 
answers  were  followed  by  a  few  more  questions.  I  did  not  perceive 
that  there  was  any  form  of  trial,  though  a  shabby-looking  clerk  took 
down  my  words,  nor  did  there  seem  to  me  to  be  any  opportunity  for 
defence ;  nor  could  I  have  defended  myself  had  there  been  any.  I  am 
not  sure,  even,  what  I  was  accused  of, — ^whether  I  vras  condemned  as  an 
hnjgr^y  or  supposed  to  have  contributed  money  to  support  recusant 

Eriests,  or  to  have  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  France,  or  to 
ave  helped  to  shelter  M.  le  Cur6.  I  hardly  think  this  latter  was  the 
case,  or  they  would  have  made  more  of  an  offence  which  those  who 
committed  it  knew  to  be  unpardonable.  Anyhow,  I  was  soon  ordered 
to  step  down  from  the  platiorm,  where  every  eye  was  fixed  on  me,  and 
soon  after  I  heard  that  I  was  condemned  to  die  the  next  morning. 

I  can  truly  say  I  did  not  care.  Had  I  been  set  free  on  the  spot,  I 
had  no  means  of  livelihood.  I  had  no  friends :  I  had  never  had  any. 
My  best  friends  were  women  whom  I  had  met  in  prison,  and  one  by 
one  they  would  be  withdrawn  and  executed.  What  had  I  to  live  for? 
Fallen,  persecuted,  and  disheartened,  I  crouched  as  it  were  among  the 
ruins  of  my  life,  and  waited  for  the  thunder-bolt. 

As  I  returned  to  prison, — for  my  uncle's  was  the  only  execution 
hurried  forward  by  torch-light, — GJondrin  stealthily  put  a  slip  of  paper 
into  my  hand.  As  soon  as  I  could  I  took  it  aside  and  read  it  secretly. 
Oh,  unexpected  hope ! — this  paper  seemed  to  explain  all  that  M.  le 
Cur6  had  been  saying  to  me.  It  was  signed  Alb6rio.  It  told  me  to 
expect  deliverance,  for  the  writer  was  at  hand ;  it  enjoined  me  to  obey 
without  scruple  anjrthing  that  I  was  told  to  do,  were  it  even  on  the 
scaffold.    All  would  come  right     I  might  put  my  trust  in  him. 
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This  was  written  in  a  dear^  fine  hand.  The  paper  was  hardly  two 
inches  square. 

NoWy  if  70Q  ask  me  how  it  came  into  Gbndrin's  hands,  I  \ 
frankly  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  asking  him.    I  sospect  it 
throogh  MaroeUine,  bat  inever  knew. 

No  words  can  naint  my  sadden  revolution  of  feeling.  A  moment 
before,  I  had  wished  only  for  death ;  now  a  door  was  op^ed  into  a  new- 
life.  It  was  like  passing  out  of  shadow  into  sunshine.  I  imagined  that 
I  saw  by  Gbndrin^s  face  that  he  was  in  the  secret,  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
question  him ;  nor  did  I  have  the  chance.  He  avoided  me  more  than 
usual,  because  he  knew  he  had  been  guilty  of  something  that  must  not 
be  found  out  by  Madame  Gondrin  or  his  step-scm. 

I  hardly  slept  that  night  Had  death  been  certain,  I  think  I  should 
have  slept  tranauilly ;  but  now  hope  agitated  me, — ^not  hope  of  life 
merely,  but  of  happiness  and  of  protection.  M.  le  Cur6  must  have 
known  too  of  this  hope.  If  Alb^c  was  coming  to  my  rescue,  why 
might  we  not  carry  ofi^  with  us  the  dear  cur6?  xet,  alas !  he  was  not 
in  the  same  prison.  How  much  I  hoped !  And  now  that  I  had  b^un 
to  hope,  how  much  I  feared ! 

In  the  morning  I  put  on  my  only  white  dress.  It  was  fresh  and 
dean :  it  was  suited  either  for  my  death-robe  or  for  my  bridaL  I  dressed 
my  hair  high  on  my  head  with  care.  Whose  hand  would  take  it  down  ? 
I  tied  a  black  scarf  over  one  shoulder  and  knotted  it  at  the  waist  It 
was  mourning  for  my  dear  unde,  whose  footsteps  I  might  be  about  to 
follow  to  the  scaffold. 

I  heard  the  street-singers  singing  their  popular  sonff  '^  La  Bonde 
des  Guillotine  mettant  leurs  T^tes  sous  la  Trappe,^'  fi^hJy  imported  to 
Arras  from  Paris.  I  could  distinguish  the  woros  of  two  verses  addressed 
to  aristocrats : 

Vous  Yonlies  toe  toojoon  grands, 

Tndtant  lea  Bans-colottM 
De  canailles  et  de  brigands; 

Da  ont  par6  vos  bottes 
Par  la  triomphe  dee  Tertus. 
Poor  cpe  vona  ne  nous  trompiea  plus, 

La  justice  toos  tape. 
Duca  et  oomtea,  marqoia,  barona. 
Poor  trop  aoutenir  lea  Bourbona 

Mettez  Yoa  tdtea  ^  la  trappe. 

Voua  qui  paraisaiez  plus  hardia 

Que  dea  d-devaot  pa^ea, 
Oroyant  d'aller  en  pajaoia 

Saiyant  dea  yieillea  usages, 
Voua  riez  allant  au  n^nt 
Dana  la  charrette,  en  reculant 

Comme  toevisae  et  crappe. 
Montez  le  petit  eacalier, — 
Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier, — 

Mettez  Toe  tdtes  ^  la  trappe.* 


*  You  were  the  great  of  the  earth  ; 
Ut  poor  sans-culottee  70U  treated 
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Bat  the  trappe  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  trap  set  by  my  lover  and  pre- 
server for  my  would-be  marderers.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  that  some- 
thingi  some  one, — ^real  -or  impalpable,  I  oould  not  decide  which, — was 
standing  beside  the  instrument  of  dealii  for  my  protection. 

And  here  I  must  break  off  this  narrative  and  tell  what  had  been 
passing  the  day  before  at  Joseph  Le  Bon's  house, — ^matters  of  which  I 
m  prison  of  course  knew  nothing. 

Seated  at  Le  Bon's  dinner-table  were  several  of  his  ferocious  col- 
leagues, and  among  them  a  young  man  who  with  forced  ^yety  endeav- 
ored to  do  his  part  in  keeping  up  the  patriotic  talk  and  boisterous  spirits 
of  the  company,  well  satisfied  with  weir  morning's  work  in  the  court- 
room. 

When  the  other  guests  departed,  the  young  man  stayed  behind. 

''May  I  resume  our  conversation,  Citizen  Representative?"  he 
said.    "  Have  you  considered  what  I  said  to  you  ?" 

''  It  is  simply  impossible." 

''  When  vou  were  thrust  so  unjustly  from  the  gates  of  the  Oratoire, 
my  fiither's  bouse  became  your  sate  asylum,"  said  the  young  man.  ''I 
ask  only  permission  to  try  an  experiment  at  my  own  risk.  Surely 
you  have  done  enough  by  the  death  of  the  dticen  B^ihune-P^nin  to 
dear  yourself  from  any  imputation  of  accepting  bribes  from  the  aris- 
tocracy,— ^an  imputation  which  must  be  known  to  be  false  by  every  one 
who  knows  you.  Surely  ycu  cannot  thirst  for  blood  I — vou  whom  I 
have  known  so  filled  with  generous  sentiments  towards  all  our  fellow- 
creatures." 

''  I  had  no  sudx  sendm^its  for  aristocrats.    I  always  loathed  them." 

''But  a  young  girl,  a  girl  who  cannot  harm  you,  for  whose  senti- 
ments and  whose  actions  I  make  myself  responsible, — a  girl  who  will 
expiate  her  birth  as  an  aristocrat  by  what  her  fiimily  will  deem  humiha- 
tion,  — ^by  an  act  that  I  feel  will  fully  satisfy  the  people.  AUona  donCy 
citizen  I  For  the  sake  of  the  devotion  I  have  felt  for  you,  for  the 
service  that  my  father  rendered  you,  by  the  memory  of  all  the  noble 
sentiments  that  you  yourself  have  taught  me,  Citizen  Representative,  I 


Uke  brigands  and  men  of  no  worth, 
But  now  in  your  shoes  we're  seated  t 

'Twas  worth  placed  us  here  for  a  wonder, 

And  now,  that  you  no  more  may  blunder, 
Dame  Justice  shaU  give  you  a  tap. 

Dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  barons, 

And  all  you  upholders  of  Bourbons, 
€k>me,  put  your  heads  under  the  trap  \ 

You,  bolder,  more  insolent  eyen 

Than  pages  in  courts  used  to  be,— 
Tqu,  who  thought  you  could  mount  up  to  heayen 

By  help  of  your  long  pedigree, — 
Laugh  now  as  you  Journey  elsewhere 
In  our  cart,  and  draw  bacK  if  you  dare, 

Like  craos  from  hot  water,  mayhap ; 
Mount  up  the  red  ladder, — mount  fast  1 
He  laugoB  loudest  who  laughs  the  last 

Oome,  put  your  heads  under  the  trap  I 
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imdore  yon.  It  is  a  matter  of  lift  and  dealii  to  me.  If  I  fiuL  die 
and  I  wiU  die  together.'' 

Le  Bon  made  him  no  answer. 

**  There  are  people  in  this  city,''  continoed  thse  joang  man,  '^  who 
think  that  joa  dealt  hardly  with  the  sailor.  Too  will  set  joorself 
right  in  their  ejres  if  yon  show  this  act  of  meny.  Why,  yoa  used  to 
preach  mercy  of  every  kind,  and  loving^kindness  even  to  enemies^  to 
ns  in  die  class-room.  Tour  heart  in  those  days  was  fall  of  the  ten^^ 
est  diarities.'' 

^  Tes^  bat  the  injostice  of  priests  and  the  treasons  of  aristocrais 
have  turned  sadi  sentiments  to  gall,''  interrapted  the  ex-proftssor. 

^'  My  dear  father, — fomve  me— Citizen  Kepresentative,  I  mean, — 
you  miqudge  yourselfl  Aum  is  dual :  proa  have  often  told  us  so.  The 
noble,  generous  Le  Bon  has  only  laid  himself  aside  for  the  terrible  task 
of  regenerating  his  country.'' 

''That  is  true, — ^that  is  true,"  said  Le  Bon.  ^ All  misunderstand 
me.  If  you  knew  how  stringent  and  terrible  the  orders  are  that  I 
receive  daily  from  Paris  from  the  Assembly !  but  all  here  cry  out  upon 
LeBon." 

**  Let  all  to-morrow  cry  with  him,"  said  die  petitioner. 

''I  dare  not, — I  dare  not.  If  you  knew  the  men  around  me  I  I 
have  protested  against  public  pilfering,  and  as  an  honest  man  have 
made  myself  enemies  among  the  most  terrible  patriots.  If  I  falter, 
they  will  denounce  me  at  any  moment  It  is  not  that  I  would  not  show 
this  woman  grace  for  your  sake,  but  I  do  not  dare." 

"  Will  you  simply  not  forbid  my  attempt?  Will  you  support  me 
if  you  see  that  I  am  supported  by  the  people?  Our  citizens  love 
strong  emotions,  and  surprises,  and  effects  that  wear  the  appearance  of 
a  drama.  This  drama  of  mine  will  be  a  success.  Citizen  Kepresenta- 
tive,  I  implore  you.    You  shall  run  no  risks." 

''  ^  be  it,  then,"  said  Le  Bon ;  and  Bernard  left  him,  to  prepare  all 
thines  for  the  morrow. 

Upon  that  morrow,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  mounted  the  little  ladder 
of  the  blood-red  guillotine.  There  had  been  some  reports  made  to  the 
'  council  about  the  danger  to  the  people's  health  if  the  guillotine  were 
not  cleansed  promptly  by  the  executioner.  That  man  was  Pierre 
Outerdebanque,  a  native  of  Ostend.  He  had  been  one  of  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  office  in  the  days  of  Bernard's  father.  He  was  ordered  to 
make  sure  that  each  day  aft^r  an  execution  one  of  his  underlings  should 
sluice  the  instrument  of  death  with  water  and  brush  it  with  a  broom,  so 
that  the  blood  of  aristocrats  might  not  taint  the  pure  air  that  should  be 
breathed  by  patriotic  republicans. 

There  stood  the  novel  instrument  of  death,  so  ingenious  that  Dr. 
Guillotine  might  well  have  been  proud  of  his  invention.  The  basket 
stood  beneath,  the  seensaw  plank  on  which  I  was  to  be  tied  was  lowered, 
the  trap  which  like  the  stocks  was  to  keep  my  head  in  place  stood  open, 
the  heavy  axe  hung  ready :  nothing  was  wanting  to  it  but  my  own  or 
another  venerable  or  aristocratic  head. 

But  where  was  Alb6ric?  My  heart  began  to  sink  and  my  senses  to 
fidl  me.     I  gazed  down  on  the  crowd.    AB  eyes  were  not  fixed  on  me. 
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lliere  was  some  tamnlt  on  the  ontskirts  of  the  Fish-Market :  some 
rumor  had  just  come  in ;  or  was  it  rescue?  Not  rescue;  for  I  soon 
heard  sounds  of  triumph,  and  I  saw  villagers,  widi  scythes  and  pikes, 
mstjr  halberds  and  ancient  firelocks,  escorting  prisoners.  They  passed 
on  to  L/Abbatiale,  one  of  the  prisons,  and  the  crowd  resumed  its  interest 
in  the  execution. 

There  was  a  band  of  trumpeters  drawn  up  on  a  rough  kind  of 
platform.  Over  their  heads  there  was  a  balcony,  in  the  middle  of 
which  sat  Representative  Le  Bon,  a  man  still  under  thirty  years  of  a^. 
He  was  dad  in  a  striped  carmagnole,  a  loose  garment  something  be- 
tween a  jacket  and  a  coat.  He  held  in  his  hand  his  immense  cavalry 
sword,  with  its  gold  cap  of  liberty,  on  which  he  leaned.  Pistols  were 
stuck  carelessly  into  the  red  sash  which  served  him  for  a  sword-belt,  and 
his  large  Spanish  hat  was  cocked  with  an  immense  bow  of  blood-red 
ribbon.  The  band  played  the  national  air  of  those  days,  the  "  5*  ira," 
and  the  crowd  howled  the  words  in  chorus, — 

Ah !  $a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira ! 

Les  aristocrateB  i  la  lanteme !    Ah  I 

9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  iral 

Les  aristocrates  on  les  pendra  I* 

As  the  band  played,  and  all  present,  either  from  fear  or  from  enthu- 
siasm, joined  in  the  cruel  chorus,  Le  Bon  beat  time  with  his  foot.  A 
man  approached  me  from  behind.  My  arms  were  pinioned,  and  a 
handkerchief  at  the  same  moment  was  bound  over  my  eyes. 

The  music  ceased.  A  derk  beean  to  read  aloud  the  accusation  and 
my  sentence.  At  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  still  in  the  cart,  sat  four  other 
victims.  Three  were  women ;  the  fourth  was  M.  le  Cur6,  whom  they 
had  condemned  to  death  the  previous  afternoon. 

And  where  was  Alb^ric?  Had  he  fiiiled  me?  Had  he  found 
rescue  impossible?  Indeed,  I  could  see  that  with  less  than  a  brigade 
to  beck  him  it  must  have  been.  My  courage  fiiiled  me.  I  b^an  to 
tremble  violently. 

Then  suddenly  a  voice  beside  me  said, — ^a  voice  I  did  not  recognise, 
for  I  had  not  heard  it  since  it  assumed  its  manly  tones, — ''  Citizen 

*  The  expreBsion  "  Qa  ira"  is  untranslatable  into  English.  Its  meaning  is  best 
conTeyed  in  uie  paraphrase,  **  All  right  now.  She'll  go  ahead  f"  It  was  the  catch- 
word of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  One  of  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  was  called  the 
9a  int.  The  tune  was  stirring,  and  was  long  forbidden  in  France.  The  words  as 
given  by  Augustine  are, — 

Ah  I  9a  ira»  9a  ira,  ^  ira  I 

Hang  aristocrats  to  the  lantern,  ha  I 

Ga  ira !^  iral  ^iral 

The  aristooraU  we'll  hang  them,  ha  I 

The  chorus  was  generally, — 

Let* s  danoe  the  Oarmegnole,  and  9a  ira ! 

The  Carmagnole  was  the  wild  Revolutionary  danoe  described  in  "  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities."    It  gave  its  name  to  an  easy  loose  coat  worn  by  advanced  republicans. 
Vol.  XLIII.. 
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Bq^eeeoUitiTe,  and  700,  oitiflen  patriotSy  I  am  tlie  aon  of  the  hwwfamim 
of  this  oi-dnami  proyiiioe.  I  am  here  to  claim  mj  right  to  senre  the 
Bepoblio  and  to  do  my  office.  My  plaoe  has  been  osorped  by  Piem 
Ooterdebanqae.  I  demand  it  henceforth,  with  all  its  privil^es! 
Gtiaens  T-HUid  his  voice  rang  like  a  tramnet^ — ^^  shall  I  too  not  assiBt 
in  the  destmction  of  those  who  would  crush  France  in  the  hour  of  her 

Cril  by  treason  or  invasion?  Hear  me*  The  old  laws  of  privilege 
ve  been  abolished  in  France,  and  all  hereditary  offices,  by  the  law 
of  October,  1791;  but  there  was  no  mention  of  French  Flancters.  My 
father  was  the  headsman  of  Lille,  and  for  the  execution  of  great  crimi- 
nals his  services  were  claimed  in  this  the  d-dncmi  province  of  Artoia. 
Oan  there  be  crime  greater  than  unfaithfulness  *to  the  interests  of 
France?  Restore  me  the  right  to  serve  yon,  citia^is I  Tour  oiemies 
are  my  oiemies,  your  will  is  my  will.  Long  live  the  BqmUic  P 
There  w^e  tnunders  of  applause. 

'^  Ton  approve,  dtixens !  Now  let  me,  in  assuming  the  privilege 
of  executing  your  will  and  doin^  justice,  ask  you  to  do  me  justice  in 
my  turn.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  headsman's  right  in 
French  Flanders  to  marry,  if  he  thou^t  proper  to  do  so,  on  the  s(»ffbld, 
the  first  woman  he  was  called  upon  to  execute.  Tour  song— «  song 
that  I  heard  suiur  even  now  in  your  streets-MXHiples  Love  with  the 
guillotine, — '  La  Uuillotine  de  1' Amour.'    What  says  it? 

L'amonr  est  p^  da  dMr, 
L'hrmen  est  celoi  dn  plaisir, 

Crest  on  dieu  patriote  I 
L'amoor  est  inoomtant^ 
Mais  rhymen  ert  toajoon  charmant, 

Cert  on  vrai  sans-colotte  I  * 

CStisens,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  people  in  its  most  poralar  song  that 

E reclaims  that  Hymen  is  a  sans-culotte !  Long  live  Hymen  I  Vive 
i  Bfoublique!  In  the  name  of  Hymen  Sans-culotte,  and  of  the 
Republic,  sanction  my  marriage  with  this  young  woman,  and  I  will 
answer  to  you  all,  fellow-citisens,  that  though  brought  here  to  die  as 
an  aristocrat  she  shall  live  as  the  wife  of  a  sans-culotte  and  a  good 
republican  I — ay,  and  bear  children  to  the  republic,  if  it  please — the 
ffods  of  Love  and  Marriage.  Citizens,  give  me  your  nuptial  bene- 
diction P' 

Here  again  rose  shouts  of  applause. 

'^  Ton  came  here  to  rid  our  country  of  aristocrats.  Here  is  one 
whom  we  may  turn  into  a  citizeness  of  the  Republic.  The  wife  assumes 
the  condition  of  her  husband !  Citizen  Representative,  will  you  not 
inaugurate  my  services  to  the  Republic  by  making  a  republican — a 
femiue  sans-culotte — of  this  young  woman  f' 

*  Loye  is  father  of  hope  without  mearaiQ, 
But  Hymen's  Uie  parent  of  pleasure, 

He's  a  patriot  god,  you  see. 
Love  may  turn  traitor  to  you, — 
Hymen  stays  charming  ana  tnie, 
Vor  a  sans-culotte  is  ne  1 
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Ooane,  horrible  speech  I  bat  it  carried  with  it  the  saffirageB  of 
the  populace.  My  haxids  were  anboond.  Some  one  pcdied  a  red  cap 
with  a  red  bow  over  my  head.  Le  Bod,  with  his  sword  clattering, 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  guillotine.  The  same  derk  who  had  rec^ 
my  sentence  mumbled  some  marriaee  formula,  and  recorded  on  paper 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Bepubuo  my  assent  to  this  mock-marriage. 
I  did  not  doubt  that  I  was  obeying  Alb^ric.  I  had  recovered  oourag^ 
and  I  ceased  to  tremble,  but  it  was  horrible  to  me  to  take  the  hand  or 
Bernard.  Yet  I  did  it  Had  I  not  bound  mjrself  to  obey  in  every- 
thing, and  might  not  any  hesitation  on  my  part  involve  Alb&ias 
destruction  ? 

I  answered  all  questions.  I  said  everything  required  of  me.  I 
was  married,  without  resistance  on  my  part,  by  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  then,  hardly  able  to  stand,  but  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
mcdtitude,  I  was  carried  down  the  ladder  in  Bernard's  arms. 

I  saw  the  dear  cur6  preparing  to  ascend  it  as  we  stepped  off  the 
last  step,  and  his  hand  touched  my  forehead  with  a  murmured  blessing. 
A  few  hoarse  words  from  the  derk,  a  horrible  dull  crash,  and  before 
we  could  force  our  way  through  the  crowd  I  had  fainted. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  came  to  myself,  and  then  I  was  in  a 
carriage  travelling  at  a  furious  rate,  and  in  Bernard's  arms. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWO  DC  A  TOWBB. 


As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  senses  I  removed  myself  from  Bernard's 
arms.  The  carriage  we  were  in  was  an  open  one,  driven  by  a  man 
wearing  a  bcwad  rouge  and  in  addition  a  great  red  cockade.  I  became 
conscious  that  I  was  wearing  a  red  cockade  and  a  bonnet  rouge.  When  I 
put  up  my  hand  to  remove  it,  Bernard  seized  me  by  the  wrist,  and  I 
understood  by  a  sign  that  I  must  keep  still, — that  the  man  upon  the 
driving-bench  immediately  in  front  of  us  was  a  patriot  who  could  not 
be  trusted. 

I  was  satisfied  to  be  silent,  and  we  drove  on  without  a  word  in  a 
northerly  direction  until  we  reached  a  small  post-town,  where  we 
changed  our  conveyance,  driver,  and  horses.  Bernard  showed  all 
necessary  papers,  and  was  treated  with  obsequious  deference.  He  too, 
like  Le  Bon,  wore  sword  and  carmagnole  and  a  big  hat  cocked  up  at 
one  side  with  a  great  bow  of  blood-red  ribbon. 

Again  we  went  on  in  silence.  At  one  place  where  we  crossed  a 
ford,  near  Lens,  there  was  visible  commotion  in  the  village :  I  saw  the 
dead  bodies  of  some  horses,  and  two  men  carrying  pikes,  on  which  I 
thought  I  saw — oh,  horrible ! — two  blood-stained  heads.  But  Beniard 
shouted,  "Vive  la  R^publiqueP  and  scattered  money  as  we  drove 
away :  people  rarely  saw  <k)ined  money  in  those  days.  He  whispered 
to  me  to  shut  my  eyes,  but  I  saw  as  we  rattled  rapidly  down  the  vil- 
lage street  two  headless  bodies  in  uniform  lying  by  the  roadside.  My 
h^irt  grew  sick  within  me. 
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We  went  on  and  on  all  day.  Nothing  passed  betwe^  as  bctt  brief 
words  of  inquiry^  or  thanks  when  Beraard  made  arraneemeots  for 
my  comfort  We  were  ont  of  the  department  of  the  Pas-oe-Galais^  he 
told  me,  and  in  that  of  Le  Nord,  the  new  department  carved  oat  of 
French  Flanders. 

The  ydiide  tliat  we  were  in  soon  tamed  into  roogh  cross-roads, 
directed  by  Bernard.  Then  we  drove  slowly  over  sandy  wagon- 
tracks  that  crossed  a  desolate  moor,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  came  to  a 
lonely  house,  the  most  forsaken-looking  place  I  had  ever  seen.  Bound 
it  was  built  a  great  high  wall.  It  had  a  moat,  a  drawbridge  over  the 
moaty  great  barred  gates,  and  iron  bars  to  all  the  windows.  It  was 
a  place  to  stand  a  si^,  and  was  made  so  strong,  as  I  knew  afterwards, 
because  it  was  the  headsman^s  hereditary  dwelling.  No  party  could 
approach  it  unperoeived  across  the  moor.  The  friends  of  no  criminal 
of  high  d^ree  who  had  been  decapitated  could  stealthily  take  ven- 
geance on  &e  executioner.  There  he  lived,  accursed  by  all,  defended 
by  a  little  army  of  subordinates.  There  Bernard  had  been  brought  up, 
there  his  mother  had  faded  out  of  life ;  but  it  was  now  deserted.  Tne 
old  drawbridge  was  down,  but  so  much  ont^  of  repair  that  Bernard 
would  not  let  the  carriage  cross  it.  He  paid  the  driver,  therefore,  on 
the  other  side,  and  dismissed  him.  The  man  was  evidently  elad  to  get 
away  from  the  Tour  Maudite.  He  drove  off  as  rapidly  as  nis  wheels 
could  be  made  to  get  over  the  sand,  and  we  were  left  standing  before  the 
Tower,  the  only  living  objects  amid  the  desolation. 

B^nard  led  me  across  the  drawbridge.  He  had  keys  that  opened 
the  great  iron-bound  doors.  He  led  me  into  a  vaulted  sitting-room 
with  three  narrow  windows,  placed  me  in  a  large  chair,  and  left  me 
alone. 

I  was  too  faint,  too  weak,  too  giddy  with  the  variety  of  my  emo- 
tions, to  make  any  attempt  to  examme  my  surroundings.  The  extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  the  day  had  overpowered  me.  I  was  incapable 
of  placing  them  before  my  mind  in  anything  like  seouence.  I  could 
not  think  of  them.  The  only  sensation  that  I  seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  was  a  sense  of  the  insupportable  incompatibility  of  my  present  situ- 
ation with  anything  I  had  ever  known  before. 

For  years  I  had  never  been  without  female  companionship,  but  here 
I  was  alone  in  this  desolate  spot  with  a  young  man.  Still,  that  young 
man  was  my  old  playmate,  and  had  once  t^n  to  me  almost  like  a 
brother. 

And  yet  I  shrank-— oh,  how  I  shrank  I — ^from  Bernard.  My  flesh 
throughout  the  day  had  quivered  every  time  that  his  hand  or  his  arm 
touched  me.  Had  I  not  actually  seen  him,  as  I  tliought,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions?    Had  I  not  stood  by  him  upon  the  scaffold?    And 

M.  le  Cur6 ?    I  sickened  as  I  remembered  the  dreadful  crash  of 

that  heavy  wwperd  through  human  bones.  I  have  never  lost  the 
nightmarish  remembrance  of  that  sound  and  scene.  It  turns  me  fidnt 
when  upon  wakeful  nights  its  memory  will  not  be  exordsed  by  any 
means  yet  known  to  me, — ^not  even  by  prayer. 

But  Bernard  I  How  much  that  had  been  passing  since  daybreak 
on  that  supreme  day  of  my  life  I  could  not  understand  I    Wno  had 
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inspired  Albftrio  with  the  idea  of  invoking  aasistanoe  from  Bernard  ? 
How  kind,  how  respeotfal,  Bernard  had  shown  himself!  If  I  oould  only 
fon^  that  horrible  sans-colotte  speech  that  he  had  made  ui)on  the 
soaSbld  I  Yet  it  was  probable  that  that  speech  had  saved  me.  I  must 
conceal  from  Bernard  that  he  inspired  me  with  horror.  I  had  never 
been  ongracions  to  inferiors,  nor  on^rateful  for  true  service.  I  had  felt 
that  my  acknowledgments  were  of  themselves  a  recompense;  and  I 
never  &iled  to  make  them  graciously. 

Thus  I  struggled  to  recover  my  self-control,  and,  out  of  gratitude 
and  a  sense  of  what  was  due  firom  me  to  my  preserver,  I  nerved  myself 
to  show  Bernard  all  due  consideration.  I  would  try  to  remember 
chiefly  that  he  had  been  Claude's  friend  and  my  own  playfellow. 

As  I  made  these  resolves,  Bernard  opened  the  door.  He  now  wore 
a  dark  dress  like  a  peasant  In  one  hand  he  brought  me  wine.  Over 
his  other  arm  were  a  dark  cloak  and  hood,  such  as  were  worn  in 
Flanders  by  the  middle  dass  of  women. 

I  tried  to  forget  that  he  had  held  me  in  his  arms ;  I  tried  to  forget 
the  hideous  comedy  that  we  had  played  together, — a  comedy  in  which, 
obedient  to  my  instructions,  I  had  said  every  word  that  had  been 
prompted  me.  That  comedy,  thank  heaven  I  was  now  over.  I  was 
again  the  Demoiselle  de  B^thune,  and  Bernard  was  Bernard.  It  be- 
hooved me  to  act  as  became  my  true  position,  and  to  recognize  in  him 
with  all  due  graciousness  my  generous  preserver. 

I  rose  and  held  out  my  hand  to  him.  He  took  it^  but,  instead  of 
kissmg  it  as  I  expected,  he  held  it  in  his  own  and  drew  me  towards 
him.  I  tried  to  express  my  feelings  in  suitable  words.  I  ended  by 
asking  when  I  should  see  my  cousin  AlbSric,  for  whom  he  h^  been 
actinff. 

He  looked  at  me.  He  did  not  answer.  It  was  a  strange,  lon^ 
look,  a  look  that  expressed  bewilderment  and  pity.  Then  he  said,  still 
holding  my  hand,  a  familiarity  from  which  I  would  not  shrink  though 
every  nerve  in  me  was  trembling  at  his  touch, — 

'^  I  do  not  understand  you.  Whom  do  you  expect?  I  have  acted 
for  no  one.'* 

"  I  expect  my  promised  husband,^'  I  said, — "  M.  de  Naueis,  my 
mother's  cousin.  We  were  to  have  been  married  two  years  ago,  but  for 
the  breaking  out  of  these  accursed  troubles.  We  shall  be  married  now 
when  we  reach  a  place  of  safety.  Monsieur  Bernard,  how  shall  we 
both  reward  you  ?  How  can  we  thank  you  for  the  skill,  the  courage, 
and  the  generous  daring  with  which  you  have  played  your  part  in  this 
comedy ^^ 

He  interrupted  me:  "What  comedy?  Can  you  suspect  that  our 
marriage  was  a  comedy  ?  As  surely  as  God  reiens  in  the  nigh  heavens, 
it  was  a  true  marriage.  You  are  my  wife  till  death,  for  honor  or  for 
shame ;  and  I  swear  to  you  that,  though  we  are  about  to  cross  the 
frontier  as  exiles,  though  I  turn  my  mu^k  upon  my  country  like  an 
aristocrat  or  an  imigri,  yet  if  I  have  the  happiness  to  re-enter  France 
at  some  point  where  my  antecedents  cannot  be  traced  out^  to  serve  in 
her  armies  and  to  %ht  her  enemies,  I  will  make  a  name  for  my  wife 
of  whidi  even  a  demoiselle  de  B^thune  shall  not  be  aidiamed.    But, 
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Augastine,  whatever  happens,  voa  are  mine !  And  I'' — ^here  his  voice 
broke — ^^  cannot  look  beyond  the  day  when  as  a  child  I  loved  you/' 

"What  horror  is  this?*'  I  cried.  "Never — never — never  will  I 
submit  to  such  an  in&my!  Such  as  I,  to  marry  such  as  you?^  I 
laughed  aloud.  "  Bernard,  dear  Bernard,  tell  me  that  you  are  playing 
on  my  fears, — ^that  you  are  teaching  my  pride  a  lesson  I  I  forgive  you. 
Oh,  Bernard,  for  Claude's  sake, — for  Claude  loved  you, — spare  me ! 
Tell  me,  Bernard,  that  what  you  said  is  false !'' 

" It  is  truCy^  he  answered,  hoarsely.  *'  We  are  married  by  the  law 
of  Prance,  and  by  your  own  consent.  I  appealed  to  M.  le  Cur6,  who, 
thoueh  I  differed  fix>m  his  views  in  many  things,  I  believe  to  have  been 
a  samt.  I  obtained  permission  to  speak  wim  him.  He  promised  to 
prepare  you.  Our  marria^  was  by  civil  contract ;  it  had  all  necessary 
formalities ;  nay,  I  think  it  had  the  blessing  of  the  Churdi,  too,  for  I 
watched  the  lips  and  hands  of  the  dear  man  I  could  not  save,  but  who 
was  always  as  a  father  to  me,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  bestowed  on  us 
the  marriage  benediction.'* 

"  But  you  were  acting  under  the  direction  of  Alb^ric, — the  Marquis 
de  Naugis !"  I  cried, 

"  I  acted  under  the  direction  of  no  man,"  replied  Bernard.  "  I  had 
simply  the  approval  of  M.  le  Cur6,  as  I  told  you.  Of  your  Marquis 
de  Naugis  I  mow  nothing  at  all, — or  rather,"  he  said,  fidtering,  "  I 
knew  nothing.  But  we  will  not  talk  of  him.  My  wife,  my  only  love, 
my  star  so  far  above  me  that  only  a  miracle  wrought  by  God,  as  M.  le 
Cur6  said  to  me,  could  have  brought  you  within  my  reach,  accept 
the  will  of  Providence.  I  see  vou  shrink  from  me  as  yet,  and  I  fed 
no  wonder,  I  claim  nothing  from  you  for  the  present  But  if  the 
devotion  of  a  true  heart  can  ever  atone  for  what  appalls  you,  I  swear, 
beloved,  I  will  so  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  may  offer 
me  the  road  to  distinction  in  this  new  condition  of  hope  that  now  ip- 
spires  all  men  in  our  country,  that  I  will  almost  restore  to  you  all  that 
you  have  lost  in  consenting  to  marry  me.  For  you  must  pardon  me : 
it  was  the  only  way  to  save  jovlJ* 

My  very  neart  stood  still.  I  saw  my  fate.  I  saw  the  dreadful 
truth  in  Bernard's  eyes.  He  had  me  m  his  power.  Nothing  in 
opposition  to  his  will  could  save  me.  In  the  eye  of  God,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  by  force  or  by  fraud  or  by  terrible  error,  I  was  his  wife. 
When  this  conviction  came  to  me  I  shrieked  aloud. 

Bernard  started  and  let  go  my  hand.  I  shrank  away  from  him. 
I  drew  back  till  I  stood  close  to  the  stone  wall  of  the  sitting-room. 
I  paused,  panting,  for  a  moment ;  then  I  made  another  effort  to  control 
myself.  1  even  drew  near  to  him.  I  said,  "  Bernard,  for  the  love  of 
my  poor  uncle,  who  permitted  our  association,  and  who  three  weeks 

ago  was  murdered "    I  had  been  going  to  invoke  the  dear  count's 

inemory  as  a  plea  for  mercy,  but  I  remembered  that  Bernard  had  con- 
fessed himself  a  sans-culotte  and  a  revolutionary ;  I  lost  my  self-com- 
mand, and  exclaimed,  ftiriously — "  murdered  by  friends  of  yours,  no 
doubt !  Perhaps  the  blood  of  your  benefactor  is  even  now  upon  your 
hands ! — Perhaps  it  was  you  who  killed  him  on  the  scaffold  r 

He  answered  by  a  cry  more  loud,  more  bitter,  than  my  own,    H 
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most  have  rang  throneh  the  deserted  house ;  bat  there  was  no  one 
within  hearing.  ^  No  drop  of  blood/'  he  cried,  '^  has  ever  stained  my 
hands,  nor  have  I  till  this  dreadful  day  ever  witnessed  an  execution. 
I  am  no  executioner.  In  spite  of  the  words  I  used  to  mislead  the 
people  of  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  I  know  well  that  I  am 
delivered  fix)m  the  fear  of  ever  becoming  such  by  the  law  that  two 
years  since  abolished  hereditary  services.  And  take  notice,  Augustine, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  vulgar  wretch  who  manipulates 
that  red  and^  awful  engine  and  the  man  of  skill  and  training  who  never 
wields  the  sword  of  justice  but  against  malefactors  of  noble  blood. 
But  let  that  pass.  I  only  assumed  the  appearance  of  desiring  that 
office,  in  spite  of  my  deep  loathing,  in  the  hope  of  saving  your  life, 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own,  dearer  even  than  my  birthrij^ht  as  a 
Frenchman.  I  have  risked  my  right  to  fight  the  enemies  of  France, 
I  jeopardize  what  I  most  wish  for  upon  earth,  for  you.  My  hope  of 
saving  you  was  a  wild  hope,  and  my  scheme  has  succeeded.  Le  Bon 
did  au  he  dared  to  do  to  second  me.  He  is  less  wicked  than  men  say 
he  is,  but  his  conscience  is  powerless  against  his  fears.  This  house 
once  sheltered  him,  and  in  return  he  has  saved  you.'^ 

"Saved  me?*'  I  cried.  "Saved  me  from  what?  Saved  me  for 
friendless  misery?  Saved  me  to  be  deeded  and  disgraced?  Ten 
thousand  times  rather  would  I  have  died  upon  the  scaffold !  Better 
tiiat  my  head  should  be  now  in  that  bloody  basket !  Did  you  suppose 
ioc  one  moment  that  I  submitted  to  that  ignoble  parody  of  a  mamage, 
on  that  red  scaffold,  before  those  ferocious  gaping  savages,  those  rows 
on  rows  of  upturned  glaring  Jacobin  eyes,  because  I  was  willing  to 
save  my  lii^  for  you  ?  I  was  acting  under  orders  from  M.  de  Naugis, 
who  sent  me  word  through  Gk)ndrin  that  he  was  coming  to  rescue  me. 
He  told  me  to  assent  to  anything  proposed  to  me,  even  upon  the  scaffold. 
I  did  submit,  though  I  had  not  looked  for  gall  and  wormwood.  Oh, 
Bernard,  where  is  he?  You  know  something:  I  see  it  in  your  face. 
Where  is  M.deNauei8r 

"  Oalm  yourself,  Augustine,'*  he  answered.  **  Listen  to  me.  There 
is  no  remedy.  You  can  never  be  the  wife  of  that  young  man.  My 
little  fineer  loves  you  better  than  he,  had  he  loved  you  with  all  his 
little  soul,  could  ever  have  loved  you.  Yes,  if  that  love  for  you  which 
has  ^rown  with  my  growth  were  taken  from  me,  nothing  of  me  would 
remam.  You  loved  me  once ;  you  loved  me  better  than  Claude  when 
we  were  children ^^ 

*' Until  I  found  out  who  you  were,**  I  answered;  "and  for  years 
smce  that  time  I  have  despised  myself  for  ever  having  associated  with 
you.  The  relations  that  we  held  to  each  other  as  children  have  made 
me  hate  myself.  They  have  been  the  shame  of  my  life.  My  terror 
in  the  convent  was  lest  any  one  should  find  out  that  I  ever  played  with 
you.'*  But^  here  I  checked  myself,  and  again  resumed  my  pleading : 
"Oh,  Bernard,  let  me  go  !  Let  me  escape  out  of  this  house !  I  will 
hide  myself  anywhere.  I  will  make  my  way  to  Arras  and  go  back 
to  prison.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  was  ready  for  it  yesterday.  They 
may  capture  me  and  take  me  to  the  guillotine.  What  have  I  now  to 
live  for,  unless  Albfric ^' 
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'^The  Marquis  de  Naogig  with  a  troop  of  horse  was  met  and 
opposed  .this  momiDg  at  the  ford  we  passed/^  he  said.  **  The  peasantry 
brought  their  prisoners  into  Arras '* 

"  And  we  saw — we  saw ^*  I  cried.    **  You  would  not  let  me 

look!    Was  it  he?    Was  it  her 

^'  I  had  never  seen  him/'  replied  Bernard.  *'  I  cannot  say.  I  only 
heard  what  was  being  said  around  the  carriage.^' 

There  was  a  solemn  pause.  I  shivered,  luui  was  silent.  My  brave 
young  cousin — ^my  betrothed — had  died  to  save  me.  One  of  those 
headless  bodies  we  had  seen  down  in  the  dust  upon  the  highway  had 
been  his.    Ah  me !  ah  me  I 

"  My  poor  beloved/'  Bernard  said,  at  last,  "  my  heart  bleeds  for 
you.  I  would  thankfully,  were  it  in  my  power,  leave  you  to  repose 
after  this  day  of  suffering ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
push  on  at  once,  and,  before  pursuit  is  made  for  us,  that  we  should  be 
over  the  frontier.'' 

'^  I  will  never  go  with  you !  I  will  never  humiliate  myself  by  pass- 
ing again  for  one  moment  as  your  wife,  now  that  I  know  that  you  lay 
claim  to  me  I  I  shudder  at  the  thought.  If  I  am  not  ^tnred  and 
killed,  I  will  go  into  some  convent  But  if  Qod  pities  me  He  will  send 
me  death." 

^*  You  rend  my  soul  to  pieces !"  Bernard  cried.  '^  Is  it  among  the 
young  aristocrats  of  your  conv^t  that  you,  eentle  and  generous  and 
attached  to  me  in  your  childhood,  have  been  changed  into  a  young  girl 
so  hard  and  proud  ?  I  risk  more  than  my  life ;  my  life  is  nothing, — 
though  I  risk  that  too ;  but  I  risk  my  country  and  my  hopes  of  a  career ; 
I  am  putting  in  jeopardy  my  power  of  doing  my  duty  as  a  son  of  France ; 
and  is  this  nothing?  Will  you  make  everything  in  vain  by  "refusing 
to  let  me  save  you  ?  I  toill  save  vou ! — I  mud  save  you  I — ^if  not  by 
your  own  will,  against  it,  and  by  roroe." 

He  tried  to  take  me  in  his  arms. 

I  sprang  away  from  him.  There  was  a  great  table  in  the  room.  I 
flew  benind  it.  He  made  no  further  attempt  to  grasp  me,  but  folded 
his  arms  over  his  breast  and  stood  looking  at  me.  His  fiice  was  full 
of  pity  and  perplexity. 

"  xou  are  my  wife/'  he  said,  at  length,  *' and  I  am  responsible  for 
your  safety.  I  won  you  to  be  my  wife  at  greater  cost  than  ever  knight 
won  lady.  I  will  never  ^ve  up  the  right  to  save  you.  To  abandon 
you,  as  you  propose,  would  be  like  letting  loose  a  lamb  among  a  pad: 
of  wolves.  To  take  you  back  to  Arras  would  be  not  only  to  deliver 
you  to  death,  but  myself  to  a  fate  that  I  r^ard  with  utter  loathinff. 
Listen  to  me,  Augustine."  Here  he  drew  forth  from  his  breast  a  smdl 
gold  chain  to  which  was  suspended  a  medal  of  St.  Joseph.  It  had  been 
my  mother's  once.  It  had  been  Claude's.  Claude  in  his  last  hours  of 
consciousness  had  sent  it  by  M.  le  Cur6  to  his  friend  Bernard.  He  put 
it  into  my  hand,  and  as  I  took  it  he  clasped  the  hand  that  held  it,  lay- 
ing the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand  upon  the  medal. 

^'  On  this/'  he  said,  ^'  and  by  Claude's  memory,  dear  to  both  of  us, 
X  swear  that  I  will  exact  nothing  of  you  as  your  husband,  if  you  will 
let  me  protect  you  as  my  wife,  save  you,  and  provide  for  you.    Yoa 
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are  entirely  defenodess.  Yoa  are  leas  able  to  provide  for  yomself  than 
a  poor  child  of  the  peasantcy.  You  have  no  one  bat  me  to  trust  to. 
Trust  me,  and  yiela  to  me  a  little  longer  the  same  obedioioe  that  for 
some  hours  this  day  you  have  already  done.  You  thought  you  were 
playing  a  comedy :  consider  it  so  still,  if  vou  think  proper,  but  accept 
me  at  least  nominally  for  your  husband  till  I  can  put  you  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Then,  if  nc^ing  pleads  for  me  in  your  own  heart,  if  you  can 
make  me  no  return  for  my  devotion,  if  you  are  still  hard  and  proud 
and  cruel,  Augustine,  I  will  come  back  to  my  countiy,  renouncing  you 
for  my  wife,  and  perish,  if  I  can,  by  an  Austrian  bullet,  or  by  the 
sword  of  an  hnigrit^' 

I  made  no  answer. 

**  We  must  go  at  once,''  he  said.  ^'  Already  time  is  precious.  Will 
you  trust  my  promiae  and  go  willingly  with  me?— or,  again  I  say, 
must  I  use  force?" 

'' Coward  P'  I  cried.  ^^You  may  kill  me  where  I  stand, — ^it  is 
your  trade, — but  to  consent,  now  that  I  know  the  truth,  to  b^  your 
name  one  moment,  to  submit  even  in  appearance  to  the  degradation  of 
belonging  to  you,  would  humble  me  forever  in  my  own  eyes  P'  Here 
I  burst  into  tears.  '^  Oh,  Bernard,  Bernard,"  I  cried,  as  I  sank  down 
upon  my  knees  behind  the  table,  ^*  you  used  to  be  kind  to  me.  I  used 
to  think  of  you  as  beine  almost  a  gentleman,— one  of  ourselves.  I 
knew  no  difference;  you  uiowed  none  then.  But  have  vou  not  learned 
in  living  with  us  what  it  would  be  to  us  to  abase  ourselves  to  inferior 
rank  ?  Have  you  not  learned  that  on  all  subjects  the  current  ideas  of 
your  dass  are  different  from  ours?  Be  generous,  Bernard ;  go  airay. 
Send  me  some  woman." 

But  Bernard's  &x»  was  stern. 

**  I  can  send  you,"  he  said,  ^^  no  woman.  None  are  within  reach. 
We  were  husband  and  wife,  I  thought,  at  least  in  name,  and  I  provided 
none.  I  will  take  yon,  Augustine,  if  you  trust  me,  where  you  may  find 
women.  But  we  must  not  delay  another  moment  Come  from  behind 
that  table.  Put  on  this  cloak  and  hood.  They  were  my  mother's. 
My  mother  was  a  saint,  fidr  and  pure  as  one  of  the  angels  in  paradise." 

I  made  him  no  answer. 

*^  Come,  Augustine ;  already  too  mudi  time  has  been  lost,  and  you 
cannot  know  how  by  this  delay  you  are  perilling  men's  lives.  Will 
you  not  trust  my  promise  and  go  with  me?  Or  am  I  free  from  any 
promise,  and  must  I,  I  say  again,  use  force  to  conquer  your  resistance  r' 

"Coward I"  I  screamed,  "coward  and  eanailler  as  he  moved 
towards  me.  It  was  my  last  effort  With  these  words  hissing  through 
my  teeth,  I  fell  forward  with  my  face  upon  the  table. 

Bernard  wrapped  me  in  the  cloak.  He  pulled  off  the  red  cap  and 
red  cockade,  which  I  had  forgotten.  He  drew  the  hood  over  my  nead. 
Many  a  time  in  our  play-days  had  he  lifted  me,  a  thousand  times  in 
our  plays  I  had  run  into  his  arms.  He  held  wine  to  my  lips,  and  I 
drank  it  The  wine  stupefied  me.  I  have  sometimes  tiioturht  since 
that  it  may  have  been  dru£^ ;  but  I  was  unmanageable,  and,  for  my 
own  life's  sake  and  that  oT  men  who  were  risking  their  lives  to  save 
me,  I  had  to  be  controlled. 
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Before  I  yielded  to  tiie  stupor,  Bernard  placed  me  in  one  of  those 
queer  countrj  vehicles  called  haquda,  hung  high  upon  two  wheels  and 
made  to  grind  over  the  paved  roads  with  terrible  strain  to  the  nerves 
of  their  occupants.  Two  strong  gray  horses  driven  tandem-fiishion 
were  attached  to  it  A  peasant  sat  upon  a  narrow  ledge  in  front,  and 
beside  him  Bernard.  I  was  laid  at  full  length  upon  straw  in  the  cart, 
and  straw  was  scattered  over  me.  The  horses  were  strong  and  willing. 
Their  driver  urged  them  to  their  best  speed.  I  hardly  felt  the  ^olts, 
though  afterwaras  every  bone  in  my  body  revenged  itseu  for  the  rigors 
of  tmit  ioumey.  Bernard  sat  with  his  back  to  me,  in  sUenoe.  The 
stars  looked  down  on  us  with  their  bright  eyes. 

It  was  early  dawn  when  I  smelled  for  the  first  time  the  salt  firesh- 
ness  of  the  wind  that  had  oome  over  the  ChanneL 

We  were  on  the  outskirts  of  a  place  whose  name  I  now  forget,  near 
Montreuil,  on  the  estuary  of  a  little  river.  The  cart,  which  had 
dumped  horses  during  the  night,  drew  up  before  a  fishing-hut,  and  I 
heard  the  roar  of  waves  that  a  few  hours  before  had  wash^  the  shores 
of  our  enemy,  for  war  had  brokei  out  after  the  king's  death  between 
us  and  England. 

Bemaia  lifiied  me  out  of  the  cart  I  could  not  stand.  He  seemed 
to  have  grown  older  and  sterner,  as  I  saw  him  in  the  faint  light  of  the 
breaking  day.  The  only  words  he  said  to  me  were,  ^'  Do  not  speak, 
madame.  This  house  may  be  fiill  of  men  who  must  not  know  that 
you  are  an  escapine  knigrie.^^ 

Then  he  carriea  me  in  his  arms  into  the  house,  and,  descoiding  some 
steps,  passed  through  a  sort  of  cellar  filled  with  ropes,  sails,  hammocks, 
fishing-nets,  and  oars.  Among  these  various  articles  lay  men  asleep. 
We  passed  out  into  a  court-yard,  and  then  up  an  outside  staurcase  to  a 
very  small  chamber  in  the  roof,  where  was  a  bed  firom  which  a  man  and 
a  woman  appeared  to  have  just  risen.  The  woman  hastily  smoothed 
the  coverlet,  and  Bernard  laid  me  down  there.  There  were  children  in 
a  trundle-bed  in  the  room,  besides  the  man  and  woman. 

As  I  lay  there  with  my  eyes  dosed,  but  awake,  a  whispered  talk 
went  on  b^ween  the  man,  a  rou^h  French  sailor,  and  Bernard.  They 
were  speakine  of  me.  They  caUed  me  Madame.  My  heart  seemed  to 
stand  still  as  1  caught  the  word. 

Then  Bernard  seemed  to  ask  for  writing-materials,  and  they  were 
brought  to  him.  He  wrote  two  letters.  After  sealing  them,  he  came 
up  to  the  bed  on  which  I  had  lain  speechless,  and  spok^  but  in  a 
whisper:  "Coward  and  oanaiUeP^  he  said, — ^** coward  ana  canaUUI 
you  have  said  words  that  should  put  a  barrier  between  anv  wifis  and 
any  husband.  Qoi  knows  I  have  not  deserved  them,  and  least  of  all 
from  you.    But  I  see  now  that  the  gulf  is  impassable  between  what 

{rou  call  our  dasses.  Forgive  me  if  lever  tJiought  that  the  devotion, 
ove,  and  service  of  a  man  not  of  your  own  rank  could  bridge  it  over. 
I  resign  all  right  to  force  your  will  in  aujrthing.  I  refuse  your  gratitude. 
I  will  not  tiy  to  seek  your  love.  I  only  wish  that  so  soon  as  you  are  safe 
I  could  undo  the  wrong  that  you  accuse  me  of  having  done  you.  My 
plan  was  changed  last  night  after  you  spoke  those  crud  words.  I  had 
made  arrangements  to  cross  the  frontier  with  you  into  Bdginm  and 
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tiiere  find  70a  an  asylnm.  Bat  70a  had  better  go  to  England^  and  go 
alone.  I  am  a  Frenchman^  heart  and  soal,  and  cannot  go  among  the 
followers  of  Pitt,  vaj  countr^s  enemy.  Are  yon  willing  to  accept  the 
arrangements  I  have  made  for  yoa  ?  Will  you  take  the  risks  of  going 
toEkiglandr 

'^  I  will  go  anywhere,^'  I  moaned.  ^'  All  places  npon  earth  are 
desolate  to  me.'' 

**  Do  yoa  know  any  one  in  England  ?" 

*^  Some  of  oar  Sisters  at  Saint  Oadale's  escajped  tiiere.'' 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  may  be  found  f' 

I  could  give  him  no  address. 

'^  You  must  rise  now/'  he  said,  ^'  and  eat  the  soup  preparing  for 
yoa.  Yoa  must  then  put  on  the  clothes  which  this  woman  will  offer  you, 
and  whidi  will  disguise  you.  You  must  m  on  board  a  fishing-smack 
as  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman.  The  men  have  their  directions.  They 
will  transfer  you  from  their  boat  to  an  English  smuggler.  Shall  I  go 
with  you  so  &r  ?  or  would  you  rather  be  delivered  Som  my  presence 
and  trost  yourself  to  rough  men, — strangers?'' 

^*  To  rough  men  and  strangers,"  I  said,  fidntly. 

**  Very  well,"  he  answered.  "  Rise  now,  and  make  ready,  for  the 
men  are  impatient.  They  have  waited  for  us  at  their  own  great  peril. 
They  are  anxious  to  put  to  sea  before  the  village  is  astir." 

He  spoke  with  studied  calmness,  and  as  if  each  sentence  cost  him 
self-control.  I  rose,  and  ate,  and  dressed  myself  in  clean  rough  clothes. 
I  moved  like  a  piece  of  mechanism.  An  automaton  would  have  felt 
as  much  as  L 

Soon  came  the  moment  whai  I  was  to  part  firom  France,  from 
everything  that  I  had  ever  known,  from  all  who  had  ever  heard  of  me 
as  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune.  I  took  leave  of  Bernard  in  the  fisher- 
man's chamber.  The  men  harried  me.  Thcnr  would  not  let  Bernard 
show  himself.  He  acquiesced  withoat  a  word,  and  gave  me  over  into 
their  hands.    I  saw  how  he  trembled,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

'^  Qood-by,  Bernard/'  I  said,  and  I  could  not  help  addine,  '^  I  am 
sorrymy  words  hurt  you.    I  think  you  did  the  best  you  could  for  me." 

He  would  not  spcttk,  nor  did  he  take  my  offered  hand. 


CHAPTER  X. 

JBTBAM. 


An  open  boat  with  heavy  rain,  and  after  the  rain  a  northeasterly 
wind  ana  a  wild  sea.  I  was  deadly  sea-sick.  The  boat  was  low  in 
the  water.  Now  she  mounted  to  the  top  of  a  green  mountain  of  sea 
dappled  with  white  foam,  then  she  descended  into  a  hollow  which  sent 
her,  it  seemed  to  me,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  We  were 
laden  with  brandy.  Over  the  k^  were  spread  fishing-nets.  I  sat  on 
some  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat^  with  my  back  resting  against 
some  of  the  contraband  kegs. 

Oor  voyage  seemed  to  me  one  long  deaih-iigony.  I  could  not 
think.    I  coald  not  plan.    I  could  not  remember.    I  could  do  ndfak^ 
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bat  coduie.  Bemtrd  and  Albteio  became  mero  iiameB  to  me.  Mj 
dear  onde's  ezeoatioii  seemed  a  dream ;  the  marriage  cttremonj,  the 
droning  clerk,  Le  Bon,  the  roared  oongratnlatioDa  ^  the  crowd  of 
JacoUjiay  were  parts  of  a  fiurce  that  had  ended  in  a  traffedj.  But  the 
fill!  of  the  axe  of  the  eiiillotine  was  red.  Thai  I  atilT  heard,  (hat  I 
remembered,  thai  I  reiuised,  thai  I  knew.  But  everythii^  dee  was 
vague,  remote,  and  shadowy. 

The  captain  of  the  fishing-boat  was  attentive  to  my  wants,  but  he 
was  evidently  nneaay.  The  mai  did  no  fishinff  all  day,  but  k^ 
on  tacking  m  the  open  sea,  keqnng  a  shwrp  kx^out  for  Ebglish 
cruisers,  Merdiantmen,  except  in  convoys,  were  searoe  then  in  the 
CSiannel,  and  we  were  too  fiu*  from  land  to  sig^t  ooastii^vesKla. 

About  night&ll  we  came  to  what  the  captain  told  me  with  a  grin 
was  his  best  fishing-ground.  Soon  after  a  little  star  seemed  to  ^ow 
on  the  top  of  the  waves  at  no  great  distenoe,  and  thai  all  was  dark 

X*n.  Tiie  fishing-boat  flashed  a  lantern  in  return,  I  do  not  know 
t  next  they  did ;  I  could  understand  nothing ;  but  so(mi  I  saw 
that  we  were  under  the  tall  black  hull  of  what  seemed  to  me  a  monstor 
of  the  deep,  thoueh  it  was  really  only  a  lugser  of  light  draught,  and, 
more  dead  than  alive,  I  was  hoi^»d  on  boara. 

After  me  they  sent  up  the  kegs  of  brandy,  Th^  the  captaiin  of 
the  fishing-boat  came  on  board  and  spoke  apart  with  the  jSi^lidi 
captain,  lumding  him  a  letter,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  purse  of  money. 
Suddenly  it  flashed  across  me  that  I  was  without  money, — alone, 
among  people  whose  language  I  could  not  speak,  whose  oountir  I 
knew  nothing  about  To  be  friendless  and  desolate  mig^t  be  bearable ; 
but  to  be  penniless  1  It  terrified  me  as  nothing  else  had  terrified  me. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  talk  of  being  killed  tlum  to  thmk  of  living 
without  money  I 

My  one  thought  had  been  to  escape  from  Bernard.  I  had  escaped ; 
and  now  1  As  the  Frendi  captain — the  last  Frenchman  I  should  see 
for  months — came  ap  to  take  leave  of  me,  he  whispered,  '^  Let  Madame 
feel  in  her  pocket  That  is  the  message  I  was  diarged  by  the  dtijBen 
to  give  Madame  when  I  went  away.'' 

In  another  moment  he  was  over  Ihe  side. 

I  felt  for  my  pocket  Yes,  Bernard's  forethought  had  not  failed 
me.  There  was  a  purse,  and  in  it  I  felt  coin.  For  more  than  a  year 
I  had  seen  nothing  but  assisnats.  And  besides  the  purse  there  seemed 
to  be  a  letter.  It  was  too  dark  to  read  it  No  lights  were  shown  on 
board  the  lugger,  and  I  was  too  prudent,  even  though  inexperienced,  to 
take  out  the  purse  and  count  its  cont^ts  brfore  strangers.  I  had  had 
a  horrible  moment  of  alarm  when  I  had  realised  my  situation,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  was  grateful  to  Bernard,  not  for  deliverance  from  death, 
but  for  saving  me  from  the  abject  humiliation  of  utter  poverty.  To  be 
sure,  to  take  money  ftom  him  seemed  at  first  revolting,  out  I  reconciled 
myself  to  it  as  repayment  for  the  innumeraUe  fiivors  he  had  received 
from  us  at  the  Cbiteau  d'Eau.  I  told  myself  that  this  money  was  a 
loan, — ^that  I  would  count  it  carefully  and  rqwy  it  when  the  world 
should  recover  its  balance.  Surely  then  I  should  find  means  of  dis- 
chaigii^  my  obligations  to  Bernard,  and  to  all  the  oth«  people  who 
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had  done  me  service.    It  was  proper  for  a  demoiselle  de  B^hnne  to 
rive  to,  and  not  receive  (except  in  the  way  of  paid  services)  from,  her 

^^  Madame,  will  vou  eo  below  ?'*  said  the  English  captain,  in  bar- 
baroosly  bad  Fremm.  I  made  out  what  he  meant,  for  he  pointed  to 
the  companion-way,  and  I  followed  him  into  his  cabin.  But  no  lights 
were  permitted  on  the  lugger,  except  the  necessary  one  near  the  binnacle. 
The  captain  piled  pillows  for  me  in  die  dark  on  one  of  the  lockers, 
brought  me  brandy-and-water  and  a  biscuit,  and  wrapped  me  in  the 
doak  of  Bernard's  mother,  which  I  had  brought  on  board.  Somehow 
in  my  desolation  I  felt  tenderly  towards  that  poor  worn  cloak.  It  had 
belonged  to  a  woman,  a  woman  fiiir  and  gooa,  almost  a  saint,  he  said. 
I  wrapped  it  closely  to  my  bosom. 

After  a  while  1  contrived  to  get  some  sleep ;  but  it  was  troubled. 
I  was  roused  by  a  great  noise  on  deck  of  running  and  scuffling,  and 
presently  there  was  the  sound  of  a  gun. 

The  motion  of  our  ship  was  extreme :  she  creaked  and  cracked  until 
I  fimcied  she  must  be  going  all  to  pieces  at  every  strain.  Nor  did  I 
care.  Death  would  end  eveiything.  The  lugger  trembled  violently  as 
she  rushed  over  wave  after  wave.  There  was  a  thumping,  jarring  noise 
added  to  every  other  noise,  that  seemed  to  come  from  within  her.  I 
know  now  the  men  were  working  at  the  pumps.  Never  was  there  a 
captain  or  a  orew  that  exerted  themselves  more  to  escape  capture. 

I  did  not  then  know  what  it  all  meant;  but  afterwards  1  knew  that 
we  were  being  chased  by  an  English  revenue-cutter.  I  had  brought 
ill  luck  with  me  on  board  the  lugger.  The  captain,  finding  that  she 
must  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  the  revenue  officer,  ran  her  on  shore :  she 
was  of  lighter  draught  than  the  cutter,  and  he  and  his  men  had  time  to 
escape  wnile  boats  were  being  lowered  to  capture  her.  I  suppose  they 
considered  me  the  Jonah  who  had  caused  the  ill  luck  of  thar  voyage, 
or  they  felt  sure  I  should  be  safe  when  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  English 
officers:  anyhow,  they  abandoned  both  their  vessel  and  me.  I  was 
found  in  the  Mary  Ann's  cabin  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  revenue  service, 
to  his  ver}^  great  astonishment,  when  he  came  down  to  look  after  the 
cargo  of  his  prize.  I  could  not  speak  one  English  word,  and  no  one 
on  board  the  cutter  could  speak  French.  Bernard's  letters,  which 
might  have  done  me  some  service,  had  been  carried  off  in  his  flight  by 
the  captain  of  the  smeller.  I  stood  among  the  English  sailors  in  my 
fisher-maiden's  dress,  with  nothing  but  the  whiteness  of  my  useless 
hands  to  attest  for  me  tiiat  I  was  not  a  peasant-woman.  They  woe 
pitiful,  as  what  sailcur  would  not  be  to  a  woman  ?  But  no  signs  that  I 
oould  make  or  that  they  could  understand  would  tell  them  my  story. 
Indeed,  I  now  became  oppressed  with  a  terrible  stupor.  My  sickness 
was  over,  but  it  seemed  all  I  could  do  to  rouse  myselfl  My  limbs,  too, 
adied  as  they  had  never  ached  before. 

The  smart  young  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  cutter,  as  soon  as 
his  m&k  returned  from  a  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  smugglers,  had  me  car- 
ried up  to  the  nearest  coast-guard  station.  And  then  I  knew  nothing 
of  what  befell  me  fi>r  three  weeks ;  for  I  was  desperately  ill,  under  the 
oare  of  the  wife  of  the  old  coast-guardsman. 
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The  doctor  of  the  perieh  (it  ww  neer  Worthing^  oo  die 
shore  of  Engleiwi)  was  seot  for  to  atteod  me.  He  was  also  attmdmg 
in  the  fiunily  of  jour  motbor,  mj  deer  ESmily,  kind  Lady  Wateoo. 
Yoa  and  one  of  the  boys  had  beeo  ill  with  scarlet  fercr,  and  se»- 
air  had  beeo  ordered  for  joa  od  the  south  coast  So  70a  had  beoi 
bronriit  out  of  Easex,  and  Lady  Watsoo  httd  takeo  a  ootti^  near 

She  came  to  see  me.  She  paid  fixr  a  none  to  take  care  of  me.  She 
seot  me  firom  hat  (able  delioaaes  to  tempt  my  fi^dde  af^ietitey  and  when 
I  aiqwared  able  to  oooverse  she  came  and  sat  beside  me.  In  my  own 
lai4;otte  she  asked  me  about  mysel£  .  By  degrees  I  UM  her  all  my 
story,  uouff h  at  first  I  merely  said  that  I  was  an  bmigrts  and  endeaTored 
to  conceal  that  part  (^  my  history  that  rdated  to  my  marriage.  But  who 
oonld  resist  the  gentle  kindness  of  proor  mother?  I  think,  too,  my  pride 
was  Innoken  down  by  my  fi>rl(Hii  situation,  I  Udd  her  even  aboot  Ber- 
nard. 

She  had  already  asked  my  name,  and  I  had  said,  ^  Aiq;aatiDe  de 
Bithune." 

Afterwards  she  said,  <"  Is  his  name  DeB«thaner  I  started  as  if 
something  had  strode  me  in  the  fiMse,  and  then  it  suddenly  ocenmd 
to  me  that  I  had  never  known  Barnard's  snmame.  He  had  alwajrs  been 
Benutfd  to  as.  He  had  hardly  ever  mentioned  his  fiither.  The  world 
knew  him  as  M.  de  Lille,  Eticmimt  dm  HanOm  (Emrm,  bat  that  ww 
his  official  title  in  mockery.  I  was  caiain  that  I  never  had  heard  the 
name  of  Barnard  or  his  fiither,  and  fi>r  the  first  time  I  smiled.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  be  married  to  a  man  and  not  to  know  the  name  by 
whidi  he  claimed  to  own  me. 

Bef<»«  Lady  Watscm  went  away  I  asked  bar  to  inquire  of  the  wife 
of  the  coast-euardsman  if  I  had  IukI  anything  in  my  podet 

At  once  die  produced  a  letta-,  and  a  purse  containing  gold  and  silver 
in  Knglish  money.  I  suppose  such  coin  was  procurable  mm  the  smug> 
{^ers  on  the  coast     We  saw  nothing  but  aasignats. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

• 

^  Mapamb, — ^You  desire  to  be  free  from  me.  You  resent  my  pro* 
teotion.  1 1  would  be  unmanly — ^worthy  only  of  <Mie  who  is  both  ^  coward 
and  eomaSU — if  after  brin^n^  you  (thoi^i,  the  good  God  in  heaven 
knows,  not  fiir  the  mere  gratification  of  my  selfish  hopes^  into  yoor 
present  grave  and  painful  situation,  I  left  you  to  straggle  with  its  diffi- 
culties without  firiends  or  m<mey*    Send  the  papar  I  endose  to 

[here  he  named  some  Lcmdon  bankers^ ;  thqr  wul  send  you  mon^  tx 
your  present  needs,  and  so  kniff  as  I  hve  thejr  will  have  funds  at  yonr 
disposaL  Words  are  quite  us^ss :  too  many  have  beai  spoken.  You 
have  your  will,  and  so  fiuras  my  will  can  rdease  you  you  are  free.  May 
the  time  never  come  when,  firiaidless,  you  may  think  regretfully  <^  tlus 
devotion  that  would  have  protected  you, — of  him  whose  heart  will  be 
empty  purged  of  love  fi»r  you.  For  the  first  time  and  the  last,  I  sign 
myself 

^  Your  husband, 

'^Bkhabbw 
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'^PJ9^ — ^I  decide  to  aidoee  to  70a  a  letter  fix>m  M.  le  Cur^  oar 
beloved  and  venerable  friend^  to  save  whoee  life  I  woold  have  sacnfioed 
everything  bat  my  dttsenship  in  Franoe  and  mv  hope  of  saving  you. 
I  was  permitted  to  oommumcate  with  him^  and  this  note  to  md  was 
written  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  The  dull  cradi  of  that  bru&l 
co^tperd  rings  still  in  my  ears : 

^'Mt  bblovbd  son  Bebnahd,— Do  not  regret  that  you  have 
fisoled  to  snatdi  me  firom  death,  whidi  is  very  welcome  to  me.  What 
oan  a  Christian  ask  better  than  to  die  for  Qod?  Did  I  not  reooenise 
that  no  Christian  oc^t  to  take  his  own  life,  I  might  have  lifled  my 
hand  i^inst  myself;  for  I  am  weary  of  hiding  and  deceiving,  and 
heart-sick  at  the  blood-guiltiness  and  cruelty  I  see  around  me.    The 

Eillotine  will  stand  my  friend,  and  eratefully  I  accept  its  service.  I 
ve  not  broken  my  oaths.  In  the  hope  of  a  Christian  I  shall  soon 
stand  before  Ood.  But  she  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me  is  young;  you 
voureelf  believe  in  the  Revolution ;  you  have  hope  before  you.  I^ve 
her,  if  you  can,  as  you  propose.  I  will  pray  for  your  success  and  for 
Qo^B  blessing  upon  both  of  you.  I  have  seen  hor,  and,  so  far  as  time 
permitted,  I  have  prepared  your  way.  I  think  she  will  submit  herself 
to  you.  That  whidi  once  seemed  to  me  impossible  Ood's  providence 
has  brought  to  pass.  I  r^rd  it  as  a  miracle.  Accept  her  firom  the 
band  of  Qod.  Be  very  g<Md  to  her.  I  thank  Qod  that  He  has  given, 
to  one  80  imaginative,  so  passicHiate,  and  so  fiiendless,  so  worthy  a  pro- 
tector.'" 

I  read  this  letter  with  amasement.  It  seemed  hard  to  a^ust  ideas 
dieridied  all  my  life  to  what  I  saw  there.  What  I  could  M.  le  Cur6 
approve  the  marriage  of  a  demoiselle  de  B6thune  with  such  a  one  as 
Bernard?  And  yet  when  I  remembered  his  look  as  he  mounted  the 
red  steps  to  ihe  sccdSbld,  and  the  toudi  of  his  hand  upon  my  forehead, 
— ay,  even  with  the  red  cap  upon  it, — ^I  believed  that  he  had  felt  every 
wora  enclosed  to  me  by  Bernard. 

M.  le  Cur6,  then,  had  blessed  us  both.  He  had  declared  our  mar- 
riage to  be  a  mirade.  He  had  seen  the  finger  of  Gk>d  in  it ;  he  had 
wdcomed  it  as  giving  me  safety  and  a  protector ;  whilst  I,  without  re- 
flection, and  in  Uie  heat  of  passion,  had  cast  love,  care,  protection,  from 
me  with  disgust,  to  make  myself  in  a  strange  land  an  object  of  charily 
and  pity,  saved  only  firom  the  disgrace  of  beggary  because  Bernard 
interposed  his  purse  to  save  me. 

These  thoughts  as  I  lay  helpless  on  my  bed  alternated  with  others 
that  were  utterly  opposed  to  them.  I  could  not  adjust  the  view  that  M. 
le  Cur6  on  the  eve  of  death  had  taken  of  my  situation,  to  the  vie?^ 
that  he  had  held  all  his  life,  and  to  my  own  old  ideas  of  ranks  and 
classes.  That  Bernard  was  lower  than  the  lowest  by  reason  of  the  in- 
fistmy  popularly  attached  to  his  fiither's  profession  did  not  strike  me  with 
as  mudi  force  as  if  I  had  been  bom  a  bourgeoise.  The  ranks  beneath 
me  were  so  fiur  beneath  that  I  could  not  enter  into  minute  distinctions. 

When  LMly  Watson  came  next  day  to  see  me,  I  showed  her  Ber- 
nard's letter,  though  it  cost  me  a  great  effort  to  communicate  it  eyen  to 
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ber.  She  had  oome  to  mj  thst,  bow  that  I  ww  fit  to  be  moved,  she 
had  prqiared  a  room  for  me  in  her  own  house,  where  I  should  ate j  till 
I  grew  stronger.  ^  And,  m j  dear,^  she  said,  when  I  asked  her  what 
view  she  thiragfat  I  oogfat  to  take  of  mj  strange  marriage,  ^  joa  shall 
go  with  ns  to  oor  home  in  Essex,  where  joa  maj  oonsoH  a  French  priest 
who  is  chaplain  in  the  fiunilj  of  a  Boman  Oitholio  nobleman  in  our 
vicinitj.  He  is  a  good,  kind  man,  who  refused  to  cancel  the  oaths  he 
to^L  at  his  consecnOion  bjr  taking  the  oath  to  approve  the  Constitotion. 
What  the  Abb6  Coailbn  advises  70a,  that  joa  bad  better  do.  I  do  not 
know  how  fiir  that  benediction  of  joar  venerable  firieod  the  aasi  as  he 
was  about  to  saflRar  mar^rrdom  made  joors  a  CSiristian  marriage.  Ton 
had  better  seek  the  q>inion  of  one  of  your  own  Churoh,  aocnstomed  to 
the  ideas  of  joar  own  ooantiy.'' 

I  need  not,  my  dear  Emilj,  saj  anything  to  70Q  about  the  Abb6 
Oonffon.  I  talkea  French  with  70a  when  70a  were  children,  bat  he 
tan^^ht  70a  its  grammar,  as  he  did  to  aU  the  oth^  dukiroi  within  a 
radios  of  tbirt7  miles.  He  lived  in  the  village,  in  two  rooms  over  the 
diop  of  the  carpenter.  Ton  rememb^  his  kind,  round,  purple  ha^  the 
merr7  twinkle  shining  among  the  crow's-feet  round  his  e7es,  the  bnght 
gold-colored  Brutus  wig  he  wore  to  hide  his  tonsure,  and  the  little 
pocket-comb  be  carried  in  bis  vest  with  which  he  combed  it  carefully 
oefore  sitting  down  to  give  his  lessons. 

He  was  eveiywhere  a  fitvorite,  he  was  so  simide-hearted  and  so 
kindty.  He  went  to  the  countr7  dinner-parties  and  pla7ed  whist  with 
the  squires  and  the  rectors.  He  had  not  the  lesst  noticm  of  converting 
(or,  as  they  would  have  said,  perverting)  his  Protestant  pupils.  He 
bad  no  religious  fervor.  There  was  n^ing  spiritual  about  him,  as 
there  had  hwa  about  our  beloved  M.  le  Cur6,  out  he  was  honesty  brave, 
straightforward,  guileless,  and   tru8tworth7.     His   cheedulness,   his 

Eatient  submission  to  circumstances,  and  his  exceeding  kindliness  made 
im  a  greatly  respected  and  esteemed  inemb^  of  tbe  coantr7  society 
that  surrounded  the  Moated  Manor-House.  Even  Protestants,  so  ready 
in  those  days  to  take  alarm,  laid  aside  their  prejudices  in  his  favor. 
He  taught  nis  pupils  out  of  Berquin,  and  out  of  a  little  book  that  he 
said  suited  his  purpose  exactty,  as  it  contained  neither  philoeoph7  nor 
religion.  It  was  called  ^^  Les  Accidents  d'Enfiince,''  witii  illustrations. 
Eveiy  child  in  it  fell  a  victim  to  some  imprudence  or  disobedience,  <me 
being  blown  up  b7  ire-crackers,  one  bdng  burnt  to  death  upon  the 
hearth-rug,  another  drowned  from  skatine  over  thin  ice,  another  kicked 
b7  a  horse,  another  having  his  e7es  scratdied  out  b7  a  cat,  another  bring 
mangled  b7  a  savage  dog  I  I  suppose  he  read  these  dismal  histories  at 
least  eighteen  times  a  week  with  stammering  Fr»ich  scholars. 

I  submitted  m7  letter  and  m7  own  stor7  to  the  oounsds  of  this 
ffood  man  with  some  reluctance,  he  seemed  so  littie  calculated  to  enter 
into  m7  difficulties  or  to  advise  me.  But  I  now  think  he  ma7  have 
been  a  better  counsellor  than  a  more  S7mpathetic  person,  who  might 
have  beat  confused  b7  side-lights.  He  was  simpty  honest  and  sen- 
sible. 

He  put  his  opinion  before  me  in  the  form  of  two  questions,  with 
their  answers :  Are  70U  married?    If  married,  what  is  70ur  duty? 
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To  the  first  he  answered  yes.  To  the  seoondy  he  said,  it  was  more 
hard  to  give  an  answer,  becaose  I  was  in  a  position  to  perform  few  or 
no  duties  to  my  husband.  He  had  apparently  given  me  up;  I  did 
not  know  where  to  find  him;  and,  as  the  war  going  on  between 
England  and  the  Frendi  Republic  absolutely  separated  us,  I  must 
simplv  wait  on  Grod's  providence  until  my  way  was  made  clear  to  me. 
I  had  only  four  ways,  that  he  could  think  of,  of  performing  wifely 
duty.     First,  I  should  call  myself  a  married  woman. 

I  objected  that  I  did  not  know  Bernard's  name.  '^  Then,''  said  the 
abb6,  "  you  had  better  call  yourself  Madame  Bernard." 

Secondly,  I  should  take  his  money,  even  if  I  spent  it  on  the  Church 
or  for  purposes  of  charity,  as  to  take  it  would  be  a  sign  of  wifely  sub- 
mission and  obedience. 

Thirdly,  I  should  remember  him  daily  in  my  prayers ;  and 

Fourthly,  and  above  all,  I  must  so  conduct  myself  as  never  to 
draw  down  on  me  the  attentions  of  any  other  man. 

These  things  I  continued  to  observe,  dear  Emily,  during  the  eight 
years  I  lived  under  your  father's  roof.  I  was  called  a  governess,  and 
I  received  a  small  salary.  My  principal  duty  was  to  talk  French  with 
the  children.  Money  was  remitted  to  me  with  considerable  regularity 
through  the  London  bankers.  By  its  arrival  I  knew  that  Bernard  was 
still  living.  Your  father.  Sir  Henry,  several  times  made  inquiries  of 
the  people  at  the  bank,  and  was  always  answered  that  it  came  through 
a  banking-house  in  Hamburg. 

I  was  safe,  and  not  unhappy.  I  should  have  been  most  happy  if  I 
could  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  I  felt,  or  ought  to  feel,  for 
Bernard. 

Sometimes  the  old  loathing  and  difimist  came  back  strongly  upon 
me ;  sometimes  I  grew  angry  with  myself  for  my  perverseness  and  hard- 
heartedness,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  courage,  his  goodness,  his  self- 
renunciation.  Sometimes  I  thought  he  had  renounced  me  too  lightly, 
and,  since  he  had  given  me  up,  why  should  I  still  from  any  exaggerate 
view  of  duty  adhere  to  him  ?  Sometimes  I  felt  an  exile's  longing  for 
France, — a  homesickness  that  made  me  think  that  I  would  marry 
Bernard  four  times  over  if  he  would  take  me  home  I 

Meantime,  though  I  knew  not  how  to  fed^  I  did  know  what  to  (2o, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  me  by  the  simple-hearted  abb6. 

I  called  myself  Madame  Bernard,  though  many  a  time  it  was  pain 
and  grief  to  me  to  bear  a  name  without  the  particle, — I  who  had  been 
so  proud  of  being  a  demoiselle  de  B^thune. 

I  took  Bernard's  money,  though  nothing  could  have  induced  me,  I 
thought,  to  spend  a  shilling  of  it  on  myself.  There  were  plenty  of 
French  prisoners  to  be  help^  in  England,  and  I  knew  that  in  sending 
succor  to  such  men  I  should  be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  Bernard. 
Through  the  abb6  I  was  able  to  do  this.  He  thoroughly  approved  this 
disposition  of  the  money,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  spending  it  for  me. 
We  congratulated  ourselves  that  no  application  made  to  us  on  behalf 
of  prisoners  ever  failed  to  meet  with  its  response. 

Meantime,  I  prayed  for  Bernard's  life  and  for  his  honor, — I  doubt 

if  my  prayers  included  any  petition  for  his  happiness, — and  I  can  truly 

Vol.  XLIII.- 
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say  that  I  kid  aside  my  preteiisi<Mi8  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
illostrioos  houses  in  France,  and  never  allowed  myself  to  be  drawn  into 
any  gayeties  or  relaxations  that  might  offer  me  the  smallest  temptation 
to  coquetry. 


CHAPTEB  XL 


Kno)  as  Sir  Heniy  and  Lady  Watson  were  to  me  (and  so  was  every 
one  else  at  the  Moated  Manor-Blonse),  I  could  not  help  feeling  myself 
isolated  and  what  we  call  in  France  dMoMie.  'Hj  social  position  was 
wholly  changed ;  my  nationality  was  impaired,  for  althongn  I  was  an 
fynigrSe  my  heart  was  French,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  my  sentiments  and 
sympathies  were  not  those  of  the  emigration.  I  foana  country  life  in 
England  more  dull  than  even  life  in  my  Lille  convent.  As  Madame 
Bernard,  I  shared  unwillingly  in  any  recreations.  I  was  always  de- 
bating my  own  position  in  my  thoughts :  my  heart  was  '^  like  a  troubled 
sea,  that  cannot  rest''  One  day  repeated  another,  and  always,  in  a 
tangled  round  of  argument,  I  was  questioning  with  myself  in  what 
light  I  ought  to  view  my  involuntary  marriage. 

I  took  pains  to  learn  English,  and  very  soon  could  speak  it  fluently, 
llien  I  endeavored  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  its  literature.  With- 
out any  one  to  euide  me  as  I  looked  over  the  long  rows  of  solid,  doomy 
books  in  the  Moated  Manor  library,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  t£at  my 
attempts  at  cultivation  did  me  little  good.  I  felt  bewildered  by  my 
ignorance ;  I  had  no  point  of  previous  knowledge  to  start  firom ;  the 
multitude  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  took  off  the  edge  of  my  appetite 
for  books.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Moated  Manor  library  contains 
treasures,  but  to  me  its  brown  volumes  were  pearls  offered  to  swine. 
At  last  I  decided  that  I  could  not  go  amiss  if  I  read  Shakespeare,  and, 
taking  down  a  volume  at  random,  I  carried  it  to  my  own  room. 

Soon  afterwards  a  visitor  came  to  the  Moated  Manor-House.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  note,  and  associated  with  the  great  minds  of  tiie 

Eeriod.  He  was  also  a  man  of  very  liberal  opinions,  whose  sympathies 
ad  been  all  with  France  in  the  early  stages  of  her  revolution,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  talked  of  the  prodigious  feats  of  arms  performed  in 
Germany  and  Italy  by  our  brave  soldiers.  My  heart  opened  to  him  at 
once.  He  spoke  French  well.  He  had  been  in  Paris  at  Uie  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  States-General.  He  liked  to  speak  French,  and 
said  it  was  a  language  in  which  thought  found  quicker  expression  than 
in  any  other.  Prol^bly  it  was  because  I  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  shaking  French  that  he  took  notice  of  me. 

One  evening,  when  I  and  my  pupils  were  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
asked  me  what  progress  I  was  making  in  English,  and  what  English 
books  I  was  studying.  I  said  under  my  breath  that  I  was  trying  to 
read  Shakespeare. 

He  was  evidently  amused, — which  disconcerted  me. 

" Shakespeare r  cried  Sir  Henry.  "Why,  half  of  Shakespeare's 
words  are  strange  to  mel    I  doubt,  Madame  Bernard,  if  you  find 
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Shakespeare  interestang.  Fancy  reading  Shakespeare  by  the  help  of  a 
dictionary  I    Ha !  ha  I  ha  I'' 

"  And  what  play  of  Shakespeare's  have  you  selected  for  your  coup 
dressed  f^  asked  our  literary  visitor,  who  I  discovei-ed  afterwards  had 
written  much  upon  Shakespeare's  characters. 

I  felt  ready  to  cry  with  shame  and  conftision^  but  politeness  required 
that  I  should  answer  him :  so  I  replied, — 

" '  Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well/ '' 

*'  Well,  and  how  do  you  get  on  with  it?    How  do  you  like  it?' 

"  I  do  not  like  it  at  all,"  I  said.  '*  I  can  make  very  little  out 
of  it.  I  have  looked  it  through  and  made  out  enough  to  know  the 
story's  end,  and I  don't  think  I  like  it  in  any  way." 

"  That's  right,  my  dear.  It  is  a  horrid  story,  and  not  fit  forproung 
females  of  the  present  day,"  said  Sir  Henry.  "  That  woman's  indeli- 
cate plan  for  making  the  young  nobleman  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife 
always  seems  to  me  dis^sting ;  and  as  to  its  all  ending  well,  I  very 
much  doubt  it     I  should  like  to  know  the  sequel  of  that  marriage." 

"  Well,  that's  frank  criticism.  Sir  Henry,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  author. 

'^  I  don't  think  Shakespeare  has  been  so  hauled  over  the  coals  since  he 

'  pot  out  of  the  hands  of  old  Rymer.     Now,  with  me,"  he  continued, 

brightening  as  he  launched  himself  upon  a  favorite  topic,  '^  Helena 

stands  next  to  Portia,  Imogen,  and  Peraita  in  Shakespeare's  gallery." 

**Oh,  how  can  you  say  so?"  cried  Lady  Watson.  "I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  her  indelicacy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  story ;  and 
as  to  the  Count  de  Rousillon,  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  him  that  he  married 
his  wife  like  a  coward  and  lefl  her  like  a  scoundrel  I" 

As  Lady  Watson  said  this,  there  came  up  to  my  memory  my  own 
unhappy  words  **  coward  and  canaille,"  The  conduct  of  Bertram  the 
nobleman  they  called  that  of  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel.  Bernard's,  on 
the  contrary Alas  I  how  I  had  wronged  him  I 

*^  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  critic,  bending  forward  in  his  chair  in 
his  eagerness  of  argument,  *^  that  any  one  has  yet  advanced  the  real 
moral,  as  I  see  it,  of  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well ;'  and  in  my  opinion 
the  world  might  be  made  happier  if  married  couples  laid  that  moral  to 
heart  I  should  divide  the  play  into  two  parts, — ^Helena's  great  mistake 
before  her  marriage,  and  afterwards  her  inflexible  resolve  to  find  its 
remedy.  I  grant  you.  Lady  Watson,  the  indelicacy  of  the  chief  in- 
cident in  the  d&nouement ;  but  that  indelicacy  is  as  it  were  external  and 
does  not  affect  Helena's  pure  and  modest  soul.  Besides,  we  must  allow 
something  for  manners  which  exceeded  ours  in  frankness.  But  I 
think  Shakespeare  meant  to  teach  a  lesson  which,  if  his  biographers 
know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  his  life  (which  I  doubt), 
came  home  to  himself, — ^viz.,  that  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  in 
marriage  have  no  right  to  go  behind  the  fact  of  their  marriage  vows, 
but  must  accept  the  relation  it  has  formed  as  if  it  were  a  natural  tie  that 
unites  them  to  each  other,  and  make  the  best  of  an  unlucky  choice. 
A  woman  is  justified,  I  think,  in  Shakespeare's  eyes,  in  doing  anything 
short  of  what  is  morally  wrong  to  win  back  her  own  husband  to  herself 
Neither  husband  nor  wife  at  the  altar  is  called  upon  to  swear, '  I  do 
love  M.  or  N.,'  but, '  I  vnlU  No  doubt  thousands  of  women  like  Helena, 
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realising  their  mistakeB  in  marriage,  would  give  all  thqr  poasesB  to 
QDsay  tne  vows  made  by  them  at  Uie  altar,  aiM  to  let  Ihe  man  go  free 
whom  they  pity,  as  Helena  pitied  Bertram ;  bat^  as  that  b  impoasibley 
wisdom  and  duty  lie  in  turning  the  mistaken  union  into  a  happy  mar- 
riage. Fortunately,  few  women  need  be  put  to  such  straits,  m  their 
effort  to  set  things  right  anin,  as  poor  Helena.  This  b  my  view  of 
the  story;  and  if  we  read  it  in  this  light — admitting  with  Helmut 
that  up  to  the  moment  of  her  marriage  she  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
afterwards  that  it  was  her  highest  duty,  disregarding  that  mistake,  to 
make  the  marriage  turn  out  as  little  of  a  mistake  as  possible — we  shall 
see  that  AU  imu  Well,  that  the  story  ended  as  it  ought,  and  that  Sir 
Harry  has  no  need  to  dread  the  sequel.  It  was  a  marriage  founded 
on  a  most  unhappy  error ;  the  error  oould  never  be  corrected,  but  its 
oonsequenoes  were  averted  by  the  courage,  purity,  and  self-devotion  of 
Helena.  Why,  half  our  marriages  are  nothing  but  mistakes !  Love- 
matches,  even,  may  be  founded  upon  vain  imaginations ;  and  in  your 
country,  Madame  Bernard,  young  ladies  of  hign  birth,  and  girb— for 
aught  I  know — among  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  peasantry,  have  simply 
to  accept  the  husband  provided  for  them.  They  marry,  and  if  the 
selection  proves  a  mistake  the  noble-hearted  woman  will  leave  no  stone  • 
unturned  till  she  has  built  up  a  happy  married  life,  so  fiir  as  the 
character  of  her  husband  makes  it  possible.  ^  Every  wise  woman,' 
says  Kine  Solomon,  'buildeth  her  house;  but  the  foolish  plucketh  it 
down  wiw  her  hands.'  I  sometimes  feel  like  havine  these  words 
engraved  upon  a  locket  and  making  the  locket  a  wedding-present  to 
a  needless  bride." 

Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Watson  laughed.  They  had  no  need  to  take  a 
warning  from  the  little  sermon.  Their  marriage  had  been  no  mistake  in 
any  way.  But  I  carried  away  the  sermon  in  my  heart  It  made  the 
more  impression  upon  me  because  it  was  not  meant  for  me,  and  I 
pondered  with  deep  emotion  the  critic's  words  as  day  by  day  I  labori- 
ously picked  my  way  through  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  learning 
not  only  what  the  critic  had  pointed  out,  but  also  other  lessons,  from 
the  story  of  Bertram,  whom  I  could  not,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  quite  think 
a  cowanl  and  a  scoundrel,  since  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  throw  the 
accusation  back  upon  myself,  for  I  saw  in  Bertram  one  who,  like  me, 
had  allowed  his  pride  of  birth  to  dull  his  perception  of  higher  things. 
Bertram  had  probably  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  importance,  re- 
stricted as  be  had  been  to  the  society  of  his  near  relations  and  retainers. 
Shakespeare  sent  him  out  into  the  world,  where  he  discovered  that 
noble  actions  outweigh  noble  blood.  I  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
stripped  of  the  name  and  the  advantages  on  which  I  plumed  myself, 
and  ought  I  not  to  take  to  heart  the  same  lesson?  Bertram  was 
prepared  by  his  experiences  to  respond  to  Helena's  self-devotion  :  was 
I^rovidence  trying  the  same  experiment  upon  me  ? 

My  sheltered  life  at  the  Moated  Manor- House,  unbroken  by  events, 
leaves  me  little  to  tell.  One  by  one,  dear  Emily,  your  sisters  and  your- 
self married  and  took  iSi^ht  fix>m  the  dear  nes^  going,  as  I  sometimes 
thought  I  gladly  would  have  done,  into  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
the  great  world.    The  babies  grew  into  little  children  and  learned 
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French.  More  and  more  I  settled  down  to  be  the  governess,  more  and 
more  heart-sick  I  grew  for  France,  and  more  and  more  my  spirit  rejoiced 
as  I  heard  talk  even  in  England  of  her  glories  and  her  victories. 

The  Reign  of  Terror  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Reign  of  Tinsel, 
when  under  the  Directory  men  walked  in  a  vain  show  and  everything 
glittered  as  it  were  with  falseness.  But  the  master  had  appeared.  The 
Kevolution  was  saddled  and  bridled.  With  all  my  soul  i  admired  and 
adored  young  General  Buonaparte.  That  the  English  caricatured  him 
and  calumniated  him  made  him  dearer  still.  A  foreign  land  is  a  very 
hot-bed  for  the  growth  of  patriotism.  I  was  always  defiantly  defending 
him  in  my  heart  from  attacks  made  upon  him  in  my  presence, — attacks 
not  softened  by  consideration  for  my  feelings,  because  1  was  supposed  to 
be  imbued  with  all  the  hostile  feelings  of  an  imiarSe.  It  did  not  become 
me  in  my  position  to  contradict  the  guests  of  Sir  Henry  Watson  in 
words,  but  I  answered  them  triumphantly  to  myself  in  the  quiet  of  the 
school-room  or  of  my  own  chamber. 

One  day  the  AbM  Coufibn,  after  a  lesson  given  to  Fred,  Harry,  and 
Mary  (the  abb6  continued  his  lessons  to  the  rising  generation  of  the 
Moated  Manor-House,  though  I  was  as  competent  to  teach  them  the 
French  grammar  as  he, — ^beotuse  Sir  Henry  m  his  kindness  would  not 
hear  of  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  little  income  the  old  man  had  always 
derived  fit)m  lessons  in  his  femily), — ^the  Abb6  Couffon,  I  say,  lingered 
to  speak  with  me,  and  told  me  that  some  French  prisoners,  convalescents 
ft*om  the  hospitfd  at  the  hulks  at  Plymouth,  had  been  sent  to  a  small 
inland  town  five  miles  ftx>m  the  Moated  Manor-House  upon  parole. 

"  There  are  six  of  them,''  he  said, — ^*  not  gentlemen,  but  sub-oflScers, 
old  moustacheSy  who  would  have  risen  no  doubt  from  the  ranks  had  they 
had  the  necessary  education.  Ah,  madame,  I  answer  to  you  that  they 
have  seen  service,  and  under  Gknend  Buonaparte !  About  him  they  are 
enr^ed  enthusiasts  I     Oh,  mon  Dieu,  quel  homme  /" 

1  had  ten  pounds  in  my  desk,  which  I  gave  at  once  to  the  abb6.  He 
said  the  men  were  paroled  to  walk  no  farther  from  the  town  than  the 
third  milestone ;  but  he  ofiered,  if  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Watson  gave  per- 
mission, to  escort  me  and  my  three  pupils  the  next  day  to  the  limit  of  their 
walk  and  make  us  acquainted  with  the  prisoners.  They  had  brought 
with  them,  he  said,  many  little  articles  wnich  they  were  seeking  to  sell 
for  their  less  fortunate  fellow-prisoners,  who  indeed  had  exhaiwted  the 
market  for  ingenious  trifles  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  coast.  They 
had  fans  made  out  of  shingle,  rings,  toothpick-cases,  and  many  such- 
like trifles,  carved  out  of  buttons  or  bone,  out  the  eems  in  their  col- 
lection were  three  little  spinning-wheels,  each  wiu  a  female  figure 
spinning  her  thread.  By  some  simple  mechanism  the  wheel  could  be 
set  going  so  that  for  a  few  minutes  it  would  work  apparently  well. 

Sir  JHenry  consented  to  our  expedition,  and  Lady  Watson  gave  the 
diildren  money  to  buy  one  of  these  delicate  ingenious  toys :  so  the  next 
day  we  all  walked  to  the  third  milestone,  where  we  met  the  poor  fel- 
lows, who  were  delighted  to  talk  French,  especially  with  the  little  chil- 
dren ;  and  there  my  soul  was  stirred  within  me  by  their  stories  of  the 
campaign  in  Italy.  It  was  the  year  1800 :  they  had  crossed  the  Alps 
with  the  First  Consul,  but  had  been  invalided  before  the  battle  of 
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MareDgpi  had  been  sent  home  by  sea  to  Marseilles^  and  had  beoi  captured 
by  an  English  cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  children,  who  spoke  French  as  well  as  I  did,  were  greatly  inter- 
ested, and  before  long  it  became  a  custom  with  us  at  least  twice  a  week 
to  walk  to  the  third  milestone  and  talk  to  my  countrymen. 

The  chief  man  among  them  was  a  sergeant-major,  very  proud  of  his 
four  gold  chevrons.  He  was  called  Jean  Pierre.  1  soon  found  out  that 
he  was  a  native  of  French  Flanders,  and  amaised  and  delighted  him 
by  addressing  him  in  his  own  peasant  paiois. 

'^  Oomment  I  Madame  comes  from  mon  pays  ^  he  cried.  '^  But  it 
is  inconceivable  P'  and  he  showed  no  delicacy  in  asking  my  maiden 
name. 

Ah  I  the  old  pride  of  ancestry  came  back  to  me  at  once  as  I  told  him 
that  I  was  bom  a  demoiselle  de  JB^thune. 

'^  And  I,"  he  said,  '^  was  bom  on  the  estates  of  Madame's  kinsman 
the  Marquis  de  Naugis.  M.  Alb^c,  who  alone  of  the  fiunily  is  left, 
is  a  brave  officer.  He  fought  for  France  simply  as  Captain  Naugis 
in  our  grand  '96  campaign." 

<<  My  cousin  Albdric?  Is  he  not  dead?  Do  you  mean  the  young 
marquis?"  I  cried. 

Liike  a  flash  as  I  said  this  came  a  sudden  mistrust  of  Bernard. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Jean  Pierre.  "  But  once  he  was  left  for  dead,  during 
our  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  after  the  battle  of  Biberach, 
where  we  beat  the  Austrians.  Ah  I  that  was  a  battle  t  And  my  colo- 
nel did  wonders  in  that  day, — my  colonel, — now  General  de  BurgraflF. 
Ah !  he  is  a  man  I  Madame,  I  will  tell  you  a  thousand  stories  about 
himl" 

"Yes,  but  I  had  rather  hear  of  my  cousin  Alb6ric, — ^M.  de 
Naugis." 

"Ah  !  Well,  he  is  a  brave  Frenchman  too.  M.  Alb6ric  belonged 
to  the  old  army, — the  army  of  Dumouriez, — and  when  Dumouriez  de- 
serted he  was  away  in  Picardy  with  an  escort  of  his  troop,  watching  the 
English,  who  were  threatening  to  land.  Hearing  the  news,  he  wanted 
to  make  for  the  Yosees  and  there  join  the  army.    That  was  in  '93, 

i'ust  when  the  war  wiw  England  had  broken  out.  Well,  as  he  march^ 
e  heard  how  the  men  at  Arras  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  good  sailor 
and  patriot  the  Count  de  B^thune,  and  he  imagined  to  himself  that 
he  could  by  a  sudden  coup  de  mam  enter  Arras  with  his  detachment, 
because  he  knew  the  crass-roads  and  the  country,  and  carry  off  a  few  of 
his  relations  who  were  shut  up  there  in  prison,  and  perhaps  snap  up  that 
tiger  in  a  man's  skin,  the  Representative  Le  Bon.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
put  his  head  into  a  wolf's  mouth ;  but  those  inessieurs  of  the  Old  R^ime 
were  so  accustomed  to  having  everything  their  own  way  that  they  always 
flattered  themselves  everything  would  yield  to  them.  He  never  thought 
of  being  attacked  by  peasantry, — not  far,  too,  from  his  own  home. 
They  set  on  him  at  a  ford  over  a  little  stream  near  Lens,  a  place  where 
a  big  battle  was  fought  in  the  days  of  Malbrook,  about  four  leagues 
from  Arras.  His  detachment  was  cut  to  pieces,  but  he  escaped,  yon 
see,  for  he  was  near  his  x)wn  estates,  and  knew  of  a  hiding-place  and  a 
good  woman.     Ah  I  but  I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  happened  afta^ 
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wards  in  General  Moreau's  celebrated  retreat  in  1796,  at  that  time  when, 
had  Joardain  obeyed  orders,  we  could  have  won  all  Germany.  Our  regi- 
ment was  stationed  in  a  wood,  and  was  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  army 
through  the  Valley  of  Hell, — well  named,  as  many  of  our  poor  fellows 
found  it.  Our  colonel  (General  de  Burgraff  he  is  to-day,  now  serving 
with  the  First  Consul  in  Italy), — ah,  madame,  A«  is  a  brave  man — was 
in  command.  Balls  came  flying  through  the  trees,  and  broken  branches 
came  down  crashing  on  our  heads,  but  our  orders  were  to  stay  there 
in  silence.  Then  at  last  an  order  came  to  charge  and  take  their  field- 
guns,  for  a  regiment  of  voltigeurs — ^those  of  Saint-Cyr — had  come  up  to 
support  us.  Kunning,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  there  in- 
deed was  danger.  There  the  voltigeurs  joined  us,  and  I  saw  Captain  de 
Naugis  fall.  I  would  have  stopp^  and  dragged  him  to  the  rear,  for  he 
was,  as  I  told  you,  de  mon  pays,  and  so*  long  as  the  voltigeurs  of  Saint- 
Cyr  were  in  sight  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him.  But  we  were  in  full  run. 
I  could  not  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  a  moment  after  I  was  wounded, — 
our  colonel,  too.  But  our  men  chareed  the  battery  that  we  were  ordered 
to  take,  and  captured  the  guns  ana  a  stand  of  Austrian  colors.  My 
colonel  sat  his  horse  till  all  was  over,  and  then  they  had  to  carry  him 
to  the  rear.  Well,  our  men  pushed  on,  keeping  close  to  the  army  in 
retreat  At  such  a  time  there  is  little  chance  for  the  wounded,  let 
our  repulse  of  the  enemy  allowed  us  twenty-four  hours'  respite;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  such  of  us  as  could  stand  were  ordered  to 
move  on  with  the  field-hospital.  My  colonel  came  to  me :  he  had  a 
broken  arm,  I  had  a  ball  in  my  1^.  ^  Jean  Pierre,'  he  said,  ^  I  hear  that 
Captain  de  Naugis,  of  the  voltigeurs,  is  among  the  missing.' — *  Yes, 
n^  colonel,'  I  said.  *  I  saw  him  fall  just  as  we  charged  out  of  the  wood. 
Have  they  not  brought  him  in,  or  his  body  ?' — *  No,'  said  the  colonel : 
'  there  has  been  little  time  to  search  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  I  cannot 
leave  this  place  without  looking  for  him.  Our  people  are  making  ready 
to  remove  our  wounded.  I  came  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  any  help. 
He  has  never  been  a  friend  to  me,  and  I  have  had  some  hard  thoughts 
of  him, — ^poor  fellow  f  I  suppose  they  had  had  some  quarrel  in  gar- 
rison. I  said  I  thought  my  leg  was  not  so  bad  but  that  I  could  ^  with 
him.  So  back  we  went  on  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Afodame, 
each  step  I  took  was  as  if  you  had  run  the  blade  of  a  red-hot  knife 
into  me.  Our  searching-parties  had  been  over  the  ground,  and  had 
picked  up  the  wounded  and  dug  a  trench  for  the  dead  bodies.  I  led 
my  colonel  into  the  bushes  near  where  I  had  seen  the  captain  &11,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  lay  M.  de  Naugis  hidden  in  the  brushwood,  his 
white  face  bloody  and  so  ghastly  that  we  never  doubted  he  was  dead. 
I  had  brought  with  me  a  blanket,  as  the  colonel  told  me.  We  went  up 
to  him.  The  colonel  stooped  over  him.  He  just  moved  his  eyelids. 
Then  the  colonel  said  to  me,  ^  Jean  Pierre,  he  is  alive.  I  think  we  may 
save  him.'  We  gave  him  drink.  He  said  afterwards  that  his  throat  was 
so  dry  that  he  could  not  ciy  out  when  the  searching-parties  came  near 
him.  My  colonel  and  I  got  him  on  the  blanket.  I  lifted  him  in  my 
arms,  and  the  colonel  with  his  one  arm  steadied  me.  Then  we  cut 
down  a  small  sapling  with  our  swords.  The  colonel  took  off  the  silk 
scarf  that  held  his  sword,  and  the  captain's  scarf^  and  we  tied  him  in 
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the  blanket,  then  tied  one  scarf  loosely  under  his  arms  and  the  other 
above  his  knees.  Thai  we  slipped  the  sapling  through  the  scarfs,  and 
then  we  tried  to  lift  him.  And  we  did.  We  eot  one  end  of  the  pole 
into  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  we  hoisted  the  ouier  end  on  to  the  colo- 
nel's shoulder.  I  got  mine  under  the  other.  The  colonel  gave  the 
word,  and  we  b^an  our  march.  It  was  good  luck,  thoo^,  that  we 
met  a  pair  of  stragglers  before  we  reached  the  ambulance ;  tor  the  colo- 
nel's arm.  was  all  unset,  and  he  was  so  white  I  thought  he  would  have 
fainted.  Mj  leg,  too,  kept  me  in  hospital  twice  as  lone  as  if  I  had  not 
cone  out  on  that  search  for  M.  de  Naugis ;  but,  apart  firom  my  having 
been  bom  on  his  estates,  I  would  have  hopped  through  the  wide  world 
upon  a  bandaged  lee  to  serve  the  ooloneL  The  First  Consul  knows 
wnat  a  man  he  is :  he  will  make  him  a  Marshal  of  France  some  day, 
if  the  war  lasts.  Must  yon  go,  madame?  M.  de  Naupis  never  can  be 
erateful  enough  to  M.  de  Burgraff.  He  had  had  a  ball  in  the  chert,  but 
he  got  well  of  it  before  the  colonel  used  his  arm  again.  Happily,  it 
was  not  his  sword-arm.  They  have  made  him  a  gei^raL  Let  me  tell 
you  how  he " 

*^  No  more  to-day,  sergeant-major.  Another  day  you  shall  tell  me 
all  about  your  colond, — or,  as  yon  now  call  him,  the  Greneral  de  Bar- 
graff.    Bureraff  must  be  an  Alsatian  or  a  German  name." 

'^  Yes :  he  has  estates  on  the  borders  of  the  Bhine  in  Qamany.  I 
will  tell  you  how  that  happned ^" 

"  Not  to-day,  sergeant." 

"  Well,  then,  madame,  (xa  reooir.    Next  time  I  will  tell  you." 

And  so  he  did.  Time  after  time  we  went  to  tlie  third  milestone, 
and  always  there  were  stories  about  General  de  Bnreraff.  My  little 
pupils  hung  upon  Jean  Pierre's  words  as  much  as  I  did.  They  played 
being  Colonel  de  Burgraff, — Colonel  de  Burgraff  charein^the  enemy, 
Colonel  de  Burgraff  visiting  the  wounded.  Colonel  de  Burgraff  ex- 
changing sword-thrusts  with  a  Mameluke,  Colonel  de  Bnr^aff  this, 
Colonel  de  Burgraff  that  Little  Mary,  indeed,  got  severely  hurt  by 
being  tied  up  in  a  green  baize  table-cover  belonging  to  the  nursery  and 
being  slung  upon  a  pole  between  her  brothere,  when  of  course  she 
slipped  upon  the  iSoor  and  hurt  herself,  and  I  had  to  forbid  any  ftirther 
dramatic  performances  that  had  General  de  Bui^raff  for  their  hero. 
Nevertheless  I  believe  I  thoneht  oftener  of  GJenerd  de  Burgraff  than  I 
did  of  Captain  de  Naugis, — 1  suppose  because  Jean  Pierre  could  tell 
me  little  more  about  my  cousin,  for  he  had  on  his  recovery  rejoined 
his  r^ment,  which,  while  he  was  still  in  hospital,  had  been  embarked 
for  E^pt.  There  be  and  his  colonel  had  served  during  the  campai^ 
which  General  Buonaparte  had  hoped  would  be  the  prelude  to  his 
mounting  the  throne  of  Constantine,  and  they  were  part  of  the  little 
company  that  returned  with  him  to  France  when,  naving  lost  the 
diance  of  being  Constantine,  he  resolved  to  be  Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

AN  XNTRODUCnON  TO  IHT  FAMILT. 

It  was  not  alone  about  General  de  Burgraff  that  Jean  Pierre  used 
to  discourse  with  me  and  the  children.  He  was  never  tired  of  telling 
anecdotes  of  Greneral  Buonaparte.  After  his  campaign  in  Germany 
under  Moreau,  he  had,  &s  I  said,  followed  Buonaparte  to  i^ypt ;  and 
he  had  made  one  of  the  little  band  which  in  the  moment  of  most  peril 
in  that  hero's  life  had  followed  Osesar  and  his  fortunes. 

So  far  as  Jean  Pierre  had  any  political  views,  they  fevored  good 
order  and  a  settled  government,  and  he  saw  in  Buonaparte  the  Seiint 
Michael  who  had  annihilated  the  monster  Anarchy.  On  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  he  had  carried  his  musket  without  misgivings  into  the  Orangerie 
at  Saint-Cloud,  whence  Buonaparte  expelled  the  Five  Hundred.  He 
had  seen  his  idol  made  First  Consul.  He  had  followed  him  the  second 
time  to  Italy ;  and  it  almost  broke  his  heart  to  think  that  he  had  not 
been  present  at  Marengo. 

At  the  close  of  1800,  which  was  the  date  of  those  conversations  by 
the  third  milestone,  England  was  banning  to  ^w  weary  of  the  war. 
The  public  voice  demanded,  Om  bonof  And  a  large  part  of  the  public 
had  been  dazzled  by  the  exploits  of  the  new  Alexander.  The  pnblic 
prints  kept  up  their  insolence,  but  Englishmen  in  secret  began  to  speak 
of  Buonaparte  with  respect,  while  thinking  men  predicted  that  he  would 

five  France  a  recognizable  government.  As  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
e  found  France  grains  of  sand,  and  his  mission  had  been  to  give  the 
grains  consistency. 

Acts  of  generosity  to  victims  of  the  Kevolution  encouraged  those 
who  were  not  irreconcilably  attached  to  the  white  flag  to  seek  "  erasures'' 
(that  is,  erasure  from  the  lists  of  Smiffrfyi)  and  the  restoration  of  any 
property  that  had  not  passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

As  news  of  each  succeeding  act  of  justice  or  humanity  reached  the 
hnigrSs  in  England,  a  strong  desire  to  return  to  France  arose  among 
one  section  of  them. 

There  began,  too,  to  be  talk  of  peace-negotiations.  These  were 
not  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  Jean  Pierre  and  his  comrades  left 
us.  One  day  we  heard  that  they  were  to  be  exchanged,  and  they  were 
marched  off  without  the  possibility  of  tender  leave-takings  at  the  third 
milestone,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  children,  who  were,  however,  consoled, 
though  I  was  much  affected,  by  finding  that  two  of  the  poor  fellows 
had  sat  up  all  night  to  complete  a  very  ingenious  arrangement  which 
they  were  constructing  for  their  little  friends  in  a  neighboring  brook, 
whereby  two  puppets  labored  at  a  water-wheel. 

In  the  summer  of  180^  was  signed  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  English 
and  SmigrSs  at  once  flocked  over  into  France.  The  former,  enthusiastic 
about  the  First  Consul,  were  eager  to  get  admitted  to  Saint-Cloud; 
while  the  French  were  importunate  for  interviews  with  Madame  Buona- 
parte, who  was  understooa  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between 
petitioners  and  the  First  Consul. 

One  morning  Lady  Watson  said  to  me  that  a  cousin  of  hers  who 
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had  married  Lord  Whitworth's  secretary  was  going  to  Paris  with  die 
Ikiglish  Embassy,  and  had  offered  to  take  me  with  her  if  I  would  like 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  being  restored  to  my  &mily  and  of 
making  some  endeavors  to  recover  a  portion  of  my  property.  I  had 
no  family  to  return  to.  I  was  the  last  of  my  own  branch  of  the  De 
Bfthones.  Still,  I  thought  that  the  good  Duke  who  was  head  of  our 
house  might  at  least  advise  me :  besides,  the  thought  of  seeing  France 
again  almost  overpowered  me  with  happiness.  I  therefore  accepted 
me  proposal  of  the  secretary's  wife  eagerly.  '^  The  secretary  makes 
one  conoition/'  said  Lady  Watson,  before  completing  the  arrangem^ts : 
**  he  wishes  you  to  go  back  with  them  as  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune. 
Madame  Bernard  did  very  well  for  a  fiom  de  oorwenanoe  in  your  exile, 
but  it  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  questions  and  unnecessary  explana- 
tions in  France.  Besides,  they  say  that  the  First  Consul  looks  with 
fiivor  on  the  bearers  of  the  great  names  of  France,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  insensible  to  that  of  a  descendant  of  Sully.  It  is  as  Mademoiselle 
de  B6thune  only  that  you  may  hope  to  recover  some  of  your  property.'' 

I  thought  this  reasoning  just.  At  any  rate,  I  was  left  no  choice 
by  the  seor^ary,  and  the  abM,  whom  Lady  Watson  consulted  on  the 
subject,  was  of  her  opinion.  The  Concordat  was  not  established  in 
Frtmoe  till  some  weeks  after,  so  that  he  did  not  think  of  going  home : 
in  fact,  he  has  never  gone  back,  preferring  to  remain  among  the  friends 
whom  he  has  made  in  England.  / 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  my  rapture  when  my  fed;  again  stood  upon 
French  soil.  I  had  no  supreme  reverence  for  the  white  fla^  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  I  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  tricolor  which  had 
won  for  the  French  nation  such  glorious  victories.  I  did  not  think  I 
had  retained  such  a  capacity  for  enioyment,  or  that  such  rapturous 
emotions  were  left  in  me  as  those  I  felt  when  I  breathed  the  air  of  the 
land  of  my  nativity  and  listened  on  the  quai  of  Calais  to  the  gabble 
and  confiision  of  French  tongues. 

Paris,  which  I  had  never  seen,  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  The  gay 
world  of  fashion  and  frivolity  and  expense  was  rejoiong  to  be  free  to 
run  its  course  without  obstruction.  We  were  handsomely  lodged  and 
cordially  welcomed,  and,  very  shortly  after  we  were  established,  my 
protectors  desired  me  to  write  a  note  to  my  relative  the  Duke  m 
Charost-B^une. 

Monsieur  le  Duo  Armand  Joseph  de  B^thune  had  been  bom  in 
1728,  so  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  1801.  He  had  been  a  splendid 
soldier,  a  governor  of  provinces,  where  he  had  won  all  hearts,  an  able 
administrator,  and  a  subject  who  combined  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  man  with  loyalty  to  his  sovereign.  But  above  all  things  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  as  such  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  abuses,  in  the 
hope  that  reforms  effected  in  advance  might  avert  great  disasters. 

On  his  own  lands  he  had  abolished  ser&ge  and  all  its  exactions 
twenty  years  before  the  meeting  of  the  States-General.  In  that  body 
he  had  voted  for  the  equality  of  taxation.  He  made  a  fi'ee  gift  of  one 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  state.  Jout,  much 
about  the  same  time  as  Le  Bon  imprisoned  my  bdoved  uncle,  he  was 
arrested  imder  the  Terror  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  La  Force.    He  was 
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as  brave  in  imprisonment  as  he  had  been  as  a  soldier.  His  words  were 
words  of  wisdom,  his  bearing  dignified  and  simple.  Happily,  he  was 
set  free  on  the  9th  Thermidor  by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Thencefor- 
ward he  lived  in  Pans,  havine  nothing  to  do  with  political  changes.  He 
left  the  government  to  settle  itself,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  France,  particularly  to  its  agriculture.  He  was  living 
thus  up  to  the  18th  Brumaire,  when  Buonaparte  came  into  power,  and 
he  ^ve  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government  as  the  best  chance  open 
to  France  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  material  prosperity. 

He  came  at  once  to  see  me.  He  was  not  handsome,  he  was  not 
even  a  distinguished-lookine  man,  but  there  was  something  about  him 
which  may  te  best  described  by  our  French  word  digT^^  which  loses  its 
meaning  when  translated  into  English  as  ^^  worthiness,'^  or  ^^  worthy.'' 

He  was  very  gentle,  very  fetherly,  very  kind,  to  me.  I  told  him 
briefly  about  my  marriage, — how,  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
obeying  the  directions  of  my  ficmc^  the  young  Marquis  de  Naugis,  I  had 
submi^ed  to  go  through  a  marria^  ceremony  upon  the  sca£fold  itself 
with  a  young  Jacobin,  a  friend  of  we  Representative  Le  Bon,  the  young 
man  M.  le  Comte  had  selected  when  a  boy  as  Claude's  companion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  did  not  tell  M.  de  B^thune  quite  the  whole 
truth ;  but  if  I  were  really  married  to  Bernard  I  coula  not  bear  the 
thought  of  unnecessarily  associating  myself  with  his  father's  calling. 
And  I  think  I  was  ri^ht.  Bernard  dated  from  himself.  That  part  of 
the  story  I  think  M.  le  Puc  has  never  known,  and  I  am  glad  to  leave 
it  in  obscurity.  I  said  that  after  our  marriage  the  younff  man  had  be- 
haved to  me  with  generosity  and  kindness,  had  facilitatea  my  escape  to 
England,  and  had  sent  me  money  there.  I  believed  I  was  in  conscience 
bound  to  him  if  he  appeared  to  claim  me. 

The  old  nobleman  looked  very  grave,  and  repeatedly  stroked  his 
chin  while  I  was  speaking.  He,  however,  expressed  no  opinion  about 
my  marria^.     He  simply  absorbed  the  facts  as  I  related  mem. 

When  he  rose  to  go  away  he  invited  me  to  a  gathering  at  his  house 
which  took  place  every  Thursday  evening  of  some  old  friends  of  the 
&mily  and  all  the  De  B^thunes  and  their  connections, — ^as  many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  could  be  found  in  Paris  in  those  unsettled  days.  He  said 
that  he  would  request  a  certain  duchess,  who  was  distantly  my  cousin, 
to  call  on  me  and  offer  to  be  my  chaperon  in  French  society. 

At  the  appointed  hour  she  came,  a  young  and  pretty  woman, — 
haughty,  I  should  think,  to  those  whose  claims  to  rank  could  not  be 
conually  admitted,  but  to  me,  as  a  demoiselle  de  B^thune,  her  manners 
were  engaging.  I  am  not  sure  how  she  would  have  treated  me  as 
Madame  JSemard. 

When  we  entered  the  Duke's  salon  I  was  abashed  by  a  sense  that  I 
was  less  well  dressed  than  those  around  me.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
great  variety  of  dress,  that  of  some  women  being  inexpensive,  while 
others  made  a  great  display.  Young  women  who  could  afford  it  were 
attired  in  the  antique  style  then  affected  by  Madame  Buonaparte ;  the 
elder  ladies  wore  beautiful  old  lace,  and  dresses  of  rich  material,  which 
were  cut,  however,  according  to  the  patterns  of  the  past  Frendiwomen 
individualize  their  style  of  aress.    Dress  is  a  fi)rm  of  art  with  thenu    A 
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rigid  oonfonnity  to  &8hion  in  a  ball-room  or  on  a  street  looks  to  me  as 
parvenu  and  unmeaning  as  a  saion  fresh  from  the  hand  of  an  upholsterer, 
which  has  no  claim  of  individuality  in  its  tables  and  chairs. 

My  chaperon  was  at  once  surrounded  by  gentlemen.  Some  were 
elderly  and  in  old-time  suits,  some  wore  omcial  coats,  and  the  young 
men  were  many  of  them  in  brilliant  uniforms.  I  sat,  almost  silent^ 
on  a  red  velvet  bench  at  my  chaperon's  side. 

Never  in  England,  where  I  sometimes  had  accompanied  Lady 
Watson  to  county  balls,  had  I  felt  myself  so  isolated  and  out  of  nlace 
as  in  this  cousinly  assembly.  I  knew  no  one.  I  had  been  so  little 
accustomed  for  eight  years  to  French  voices  in  a  crowd  that  I  found  it 
hard  to  catch  the  meaning  of  the  conversation  round  me. 

By  and  by  a  lady  of  middle  age,  with  much  more  the  appearance  of 
a  tradesman's  wife  than  that  of  an  aristocrat,  came  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  After  a  little  preliminary  conversation  she  b^an  to  question  me 
about  my  English  exile.  Then  she  said  abruptly,  to  my  great  astonish^ 
ment, — 

^^  Mademoiselle  de  B^thnne,  we  think  it  best,  as  you  have  been  so 
long  parted  irom  your  family,  that  I  should  inform  you  as  to  its  present 
situation.  We  are  all  poor,  too  poor  to  undertake  me  charge  of  a  new 
relation ^' 

**  Madame,''  I  cried,  my  cheeks  flushing,  ^'  I  ask  nothing  from  my 
&mily.     I  am  provided  for ;  I  have  frienos." 

''  I  am  glad  that  you  can  tell  me  so,"  she  said ;  ^^  but  I  should  like, 
if  you  will  give  me  leave,  to  say  further  that  as  there  is  not  mudi 
wealth  in  the  family,  and  as  the  estates  of  some  of  us  are  still  unsold, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  some  rapprochement  with  the  present  rulers  of 
our  destiny,  and  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  us  if  M.  Alb£rio 
de  Naugis,  whom  I  see  just  coming  into  the  room ^" 

I  turned  eagerly  to  look  at  my  cousin  Alb6ric,  the  man  most  inter- 
estinj^  to  me  in  all  the  world. 

i  found  him — he  was  then  about  thirty-two — ^a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  dressed  in  a  brilliant  cavalry  uniform,  with  the  graceful 
manners  that  had  so  much  impressed  me  when  he  was  a  sub-lieutenant 
in  the  army  of  the  king.  The  good  lady  who  was  speaking  to  me 
followed  my  eyes,  and  said,  hastily, — 

**  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  nothing  should  hinder  a  projected 
marriage  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Naugis  with  an  heiress  of  great  wealth 
who  is  the  daughter  of  an  official  gentleman  high  in  the  confidence  of 
General  Buonaparte.  She  will  exchange  her  wealth  and  her  Other's 
influence  for  M.  de  Naugis's  title  and  advantages  of  family.  It  is 
hard  on  us,"  continued  she,  with  a  shrue,  "  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Le  Grand  Monarque  the  representatives  of  great  houses  were  forced  de 
mettre  dujvmier  mr  lewrs  tmresy  as  a  great  lady  expressed  it, — to  manure 
their  worn-out  lands, — and  M.  Alb6ric  is  not  in  a  position  to  feel  him- 
self exempt  from  the  necessity.  It  will  be  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
mademoiselle,"  she  continued,  finding  that  I  said  nothing,  '^  if  yon 
should  use  your  influence  with  M.  le  JDuc,  who  has  old-fashioned  ideas 
about  fiunily  compacts, — wnJbraJls  de  familley — ^to  put  forward  claims 
which  might  interfere  with  the  views  and  wishes  of^  the  fiunily/' 
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^  Madame,  I  aasare  70a *^  I  began. 

^*  I  know  that  it  is  not  aekm  les  oonvenanees  to  address  observations 
directlj  to  a  yoang  lady  on  her  marriage,  bat  I  do  not  know,  mademoi- 
selle, whom  to  consider  your  protector.  M.  le  Due  has  notions  some- 
what romantic.  He  Inight  fail  to  consider  how  greatly  the  proposed 
marriage  of  M.  de  Nao^  woald  promote  the  restitution  of  estates  to 
the  poorer  members  of  his  family.^ 

'^  Madame,"  I  said,  drawing  myself  up,  '^  if  M.  de  Naugis  should 
address  me  on  the  subject  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  make  him  a  suitable 
reply.''  . 

'^  It  is  difficult  to  make  M.  de  Naugis  entertain  the  idea  of  marriage 
at  all,''  said  my  cousin.  **  He  is  thought  to  be  seriously  ipris  of  the 
wife  of  the  monsieur  you  may  see  in  a  red  coat  yonder.  But  he  must 
be  brought  to  se  ranger,  and  to  accept  the  match  desired  for  him  by  his 
&mily.  He  is  not  a  man  who  will  make  his  way  in  the  world  without 
powerful  influence.  He  has  numerous  enemies  and  some  devoted 
friends;  but,  as  the  first  outnumber  the  latter  and  are  augmented  every 
day  by  his  unhappy  habit  of  slinging  stones  at  the  reputations  of  other 
officers,  which  brings  him  into  unfriendly  relations  and  involves  him 
in  many  duels,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  force  his  own  way  upward  either 
to  wealth  or  to  distinction  in  the  army." 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  approached  us,  bringing  up  to  me  mj 
cousin.  I  could  see  that  he  came  reluctantly.  I  was  conscious  of  his 
brilliancy  in  contrast  with  my  own  appearance.  He  bowed  with  the 
stiff  courtesy  I  bad  admired  in  my  convent. 

^^  Monsieur  mon  cousin,"  I  said,  taking  my  courage  in  both  hands, 
my  spirit  having  been  roused  by  the  talk  of  the  old  lady,  **  we  have 
not  met  for  so  many  years  that  I  think  we  had  better  date  our  acquaint- 
ance from  the  moment  of  M.  le  Due's  kind  introduction.  Yet  let  me 
close  the  old  chapter  by  heart-felt  thanks  for  the  kind  intentions  you 
once  showed  of  risking  your  life  to  succor  me  at  Arras.  It  was  from 
yourself,  was  it  not,  that  I  received  a  note  in  prison  ?" 

'^Yes,  mademoiselle.  I  was  hidden  in  a  country-house  of  my 
fitmily,  where  were  Madame  Z^nobie ^" 

"  Oh  I  what  became  of  Madame  Z§nobie?"  I  cried. 

"  Well,  she  was  raocourde^  cut  shorter  by  a  head,  as  Le  Bon  used 
to  call  it,  for  hiding  me.  She  and  your  maid  Maroelline  told  me  of 
your  danger,  and  Marcelline,  through  one  of  the  turnkeys,  undertook  to 
convey  a  few  lines  from  me  to  you.  My  expedition -failed,  however,  at 
a  ford,  at  daybreak,  about  four  leagues  from  Arras." 

*'  And  I,''  I  said,  "  escaped  my  fiite  and  went  to  England.  I  long 
thought  that  you  had  perished  on  that  morning.  I  was  horrified  by  a 
belief  that  I  ha()  seen  your  headless  body  on  the  roadside  and  your 
head  on  a  pike  in  the  distance." 

Albferic  laughed  and  shook  his  very  pretty  blond  hair. 

"  I  got  off,"  he  said,  "  when  the  peasants  proved  too  many  for  us. 
I  knew  the  by-roads  and  the  goat-paths.  I  made  my  way  to  a  ruin  in 
the  forest,  and  communicated  with  Marcelline.  I  heard  vaguely  that 
Le  Bon,  struck  by  your  charms " 

<<  And  I  believea  you  deeul,"  I  interrupted  him,  ^^  until  not  very  long 
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since  I  met  with  a  French  prisoner  in  England  who  told  me  he  had 
helped  General  de  BurgrafiT  to  rescne  you  in  1796,  during  the  fiunons 
retreat  of  Moreau/' 

The  face  of  Alb^ric  cleared.  He  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  hours 
of  suffering  be  had  spent  when  forgotten  on  the  battle-field. 

*^  It  was  a  very  gallant  act  on  the  part  of  General  de  Bnrgraff/'  I 
said,  seeine  that  be  thought  more  of  what  he  had  himself  oidured  than 
of  the  self  devotion  of  my  hera 

**  Ah,  it  was  6*^Wcn, — ^very  well  done,'*  he  replied.  "  That  man 
rose  from  the  ranks, — went  up  rapidly,  being  afiBliat^  with  the  Jacobins. 
We  poor  fellows  afflicted  witn  the  particle ^^ 

«  But,''  said  I,  "  De  Burgraff  hoB  the  particle.'' 

^  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  **  only  from  some  estates  over  the  Rhine,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people, — a  child  of  the 
Revolution ;  good  manners,  good  instruction,  a  brave  soldier, — ^I  do  not 
deny  his  ments.  Hoche  took  a  fancy  to  him  and  rapidly  promoted 
him.  Some  men  have  luck ;  and  when  one  is  imbued  with  the  ideas 
of  the  period  it  does  one's  luck  no  harm  to  be  un  peu  jaoobin.*' 

*^  The  General  de  Burgraff,  from  what  has  been  told  me,  is,  I  should 
think,"  I  said,  ^^  altogether  a  soldier,  honorable  and  tender-hearted  when 
not  engaged  in  battle." 

"  All  that, — ^yes,  that  I  grant  you,  cousin,"  said  Alb^ric.  "  He  is 
a  very  Puritan  in  his  manners, — ^too  puritan  for  us  of  the  old  nobility, 
who  have  our  own  traditions, — and  he  has  always  contrived  to  get  the 
good  will  of  his  diiefs.  That  helps  a  man's  career  above  all  things, — 
especially  when  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  attach  himself  to  the 
personal  fortunes  of  a  First  Consul." 

I  was  disgusted  with  Alb^ric.  Not  one  word  of  mtitude  for  the 
man  who,  apparently  without  any  cause  for  an  especisu  act  of  generous 
kindness,  had  risked  his  life  and  his  arm  to  save  him. 

**  I  have  heard,"  I  said,  "  that  his  solicitude  for  you  was  an  act  of 
peculiar  generosity,  because,  mon  cousin,  you  had  not  been  personal 
friends." 

"  Very  true,"  he  said : "  we  were  not  friends.  We  could  not  be,  you 
know.  We  did  not  belong  to  the  same  corps  nor  the  same  arm  of  the 
service;  nor  had  we  the  same  interests  and  associations.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  ever  met  Colonel  de  Burgraff,  even  in  camp  society." 

"  I  hear,"  I  said,  "  that  he  will  never  recover  the  full  use  of  his 
left  arm." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  **  some  men  can  climb  the  ladder  of  fortune 
with  one  arm.  I  do  not  doubt  that  M.  de  Burgraff  can.  He  is  now, 
I  think,  in  garrison  at  Metz.  The  First  Consul  knows  how  to  diooee 
his  men.     M.  de  Burgraff  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  Paris  soforw." 

I  went  to  no  more  of  the  good  old  Duke's  family  receptions.  I 
persuaded  myself  that  I  did  not  like  my  family,  always  excepting  M. 
le  Due  himself,  and  my  absenting  myself  from  their  society  was  no 
doubt,  as  I  had  hoped,  taken  by  the  old  ladies  as  a  sign  thait  I  relin- 
quished all  pretensions  to  the  hand  of  M.  de  Naugis. 

My  expenses  in  Paris  were  paid  by  the  Englisn  secretary,  to  whom 
I  was  able  to  render  considerable  service  in  return ;  but  it  was  absolutely 
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necessary  that  I  should  be  provided  with  a  ioUeUe  suitable  for  my 

i presentation  to  Madame  Buonaparte^  then  living  at  Saint-Cloud.  M. 
e  DuCy  who  several  times  came  to  see  me,  promised  to  ^  me  that 
presentation  through  one  of  the  court  ladies  (1  say  oour^  advisedly,  for 
already  the  household  of  the  First  Consul  was  becoming  a  court),  and 
everybody  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  Madame  Buonaparte's  b^uty, 

Srace,  and  sympathy  with  misfortune.  I  thought  it  possible  that  by 
er  intercession  the  First  Consul  might  restore  me  some  part  of  my 
poor  uncle's  possessions,  confiscated  to  the  state,  or,  what  I  desired  most, 
the  home  of  my  childhood,  my  ftther's  Chftteau  d'Eau. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THB  FIB8T  OONBUIj  ▲  OONBPIBATOB. 

The  good  Duke  of  Charost-B^thune  took  me  in  his  own  carriage  to 
Saint-Cloud,  and  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the  lady  who  was  to  procure 
me  an  interview  with  the  wife  of  the  First  Consul. 

Ah !  that  beautiful  palace  of  Saint-Cloud, — ^the  park  and  gardens 
all  natural  beauty,  and  within  adorned  by  every  device  of  art  and 
luxury.  We  passed  through  the  reception-rooms  of  the  palace.  SaUe 
after  mile  was  decorated  by  artists  of  reputation,  and  all  with  subjects 
taken  from  mythology. 

The  household  was  in  slight  mourning.  The  brother-in-law  of  the 
First  Consul  (General  Le  Clerc,  the  husband  of  Pauline  Buonaparte) 
had  died  in  San  Domingo,  and  the  First  Consul  not  only  required  those 
about  him  to  appear  in  mourning,  but  issued  orders  to  that  effect  to 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  the  entering  wedge  of  imperialism, 
that,  like  M.  Boland's  shoestrings,  might  have  warned  France  of  her 
impending  destiny. 

I  was  dressed,  therefore,  in  white  and  black,  having  removed  all 
colors  fix)m  my  pretty  dress,  which,  cut  in  the  antique  style,  had  been 
made  up  by  the  dress-maker  employed  by  Madame  Buonaparte  with 
many  rouleaux  of  satin  and  ribbon. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  Duke  presented  me  seemed  very  kind :  she 
took  me  at  once  into  Madame  Buonaparte's  boudoir.  There  she  re- 
mained during  our  first  interview,  while  I  made  my  petition. 

I  said  to  the  beautiful  and  gracious  lady  to  whom  I  was  presented 
that,  young  as  I  was,  and  with  no  one  to  act  for  me,  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  find  out  what  disposition  the  Revolution  had  made 
of  my  fiither's  and  uncle's  property,  but  that,  so  far  as  I  could  gather 
from  persons  who  knew  Lille,  the  Chateau  d'Eau — ^the  home  of  my 
childhood — stood  n^lected  and  uninhabited. 

The  Consul's  wii^  said,  with  sweet  kindness,  that  we  must  put  this 
matter  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  access  to  the  records  of  the 
D^partement  du  Nord,  and  that  so  much  of  the  property  as  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  she  had  little  doubt^  would  be  restored  to  me 
by  the  First  Consul. 

She  then  proceeded  to  put  to  me  a  few  questions  about  my  exile  in 
England  and  my  feelings  on  returning  again  to  France. 
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I  inswered  them  as  beet  I  might ;  and  through  my  answ^^B  she 
must  have  seen  the  intense  rereraioe  and  adoration  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  First  ConsnL  He  was  to  me  at  that  time  something  like 
a  demi-god«  I  even  tried  to  soften  the  expression  of  my  feelines 
with  regard  to  him,  for  fear  I  miriit  be  snppoeed  capable  of  ignoble 
flattery.  I  was  dismissed  with  an  intimation  tnat  before  Icmg  I  shoold 
be  admitted  to  another  interview. 

It  was  about  two  weeks  later  when  Ihe  sommons  came,  and  this 
time,  after  being  introdoced  by  the  lady  whose  datr  it  was  to  make 
presentations,  I  was  left  alone  with  the  wife  of  the  Firrt  CSonsuL 

She  beean  at  once  to  tell  me  that  certain  forests  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Penin  had  not  been  sold,  and  that  they  shoold  be  restored  to 
me ;  ^  but  as  to  your  fiither's  hoose,  the  home  of  yoor  childhood,'^  die 
said,  '^  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  obstacle.  The  house  and  ponds  and 
nrdeo  were  sold  some  years  since  to  a  eentleman  for  whom  the  First 
Uonsal  has  a  great  esteem, — General  de  ^oigraff.'' 

**  Oh  I  if  diey  belong  to  Greneral  de  Burgra^  madame,"  I  said,  '^  I 
would  not  wish  to  advance  my  interests  by  injariug  his." 

^'  And  why  not  T^  said  Madame  Buonaparte,  taking  my  hand  kindly. 

'^  Because,''  I  said,  blushing,  ^^  he  is  un  pm  mon  hSros, — a  little  bit 
of  a  hero  in  my  eyes." 

**  How  so  r'  she  asked ;  and,  very  glad  to  do  for  General  de  Burgraff 
what  I  hoped  might  be  an  act  of  service,  I  eagerly  told  her  the  story  of 
his  rescue  of  my  cousin  M.  de  Naugis,  of  which  up  to  that  time  she 
had  never  heard. 

"  There  may  be  a  way,  the  First  Consul  thinks,"  she  said,  "  of 
remedying  everything ;  and  that  is,  ifyou,  mademoiselle,  should  marry 
M.  de  Bur^ff,  who  is  a  bachelor.  He  is  a  man  of  suitable  age,  good- 
looking,  a  brave  soldier,  a  man  of  the  most  correct  manners,  and  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  First  Consul, — who  would  assure  his  fortunes." 

"Ah,  madame,"  I  cried,  "  if  I  could  I — but  I  cannot  many  I" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  the  general  himself  said  when  once  I  pro- 
pojsed  marriage  to  him,"  said  Madame  Buonaparte,  lau^ine.  "  But  I 
think  the  scruples  he  professes,  and  those  you  seem  to  feel,  might  be 
overcome  if  you  could  see  each  other." 

"  Not  my  scruples,  madame,"  I  said. 

"Why  not?" 

She  looked  so  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  that  I  could  not 
refiise  to  open  all  my  heart  to  her.  I  told  her  my  story,  not  without 
some  weepine. 

She  comforted  me  tenderly.  "  I  am  glad,"  she  said, "  that  you  have 
told  me  this,  because  some  mention  of  a  strange  marriage  was  sent  to 
me  in  the  report  that  has  been  made  about  you.  What  is  the  name  of 
the  man  whom  you  consider  to  have  a  right  to  claim  you  ?" 

"  Alas,  madame,  I  only  know  his  first  name.  In  England  I  called 
myself  Madame  Bernard.  My  friends  thought  it  best  Uiat  I  should 
reappear  in  France  as  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune." 

"  They  were  right,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  make  a 
marrii^,  mademoiselle,  between  yourself  and  M.  de  Burgraff.  The 
First  Consul,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  reconciling  all  prejudices 
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and  all  paitiesy  has  been  very  deairons  to  see  generals  whom  he  esteems 
united  to  ladies  of  high  station.  I  assure  you,  yon  would  have  found 
the  gentleman  he  has  selected  for  you  diarming.  He  has  perfect 
manners,  a  mind  well  cultivated,  a  heart  of  gold.  You  see  how  greatly 
we  esteem  him ;  and  onoe  he  admitted  me  to  his  confidence  as  you  have 
done  to  yours :  I  think  if  you  had  met  you  could  console  him.  He  too 
mourns  for  his  first  love.'' 

^'  Ah,  madame,  will  you  please  to  spare  me  any  badinage  upon  this 
subject?  I  have  confided  to  you  what  I  keep  hidden  in  my  heart  from 
almost  every  other  person.  The  subject  is  very  painful  to  me.  I  will 
do  my  duty  to  the  man  I  married,  but,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  speak  of 
him  as '' 

*'  Your  first  love?''  she  said,  smiling.  "  Well,  reserve  that  for  the 
general." 

"  Ah,  madame,  I  entreat  you " 

"  Not  to  divert  myself  about  it?  And  why  not?  Is  it  because  of 
that  Bernard, — or  because  of  poor  De  Burgraff?"  asked  Madame 
Buonaparte. 

^'  Ah,  madame,  it  is  because  of  myself.  I  know  not  what  to  do, 
nor  even  what  to  call  myself;  my  position  is  so  painful,  so  perplexing, 
so  unprotected,  I  think  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  back  to  my  friends  m 
England." 

"  And  to  leave  Prance?" 

"Not  of  my  own  will,  madame." 

"  Sit  down,  my  child.  The  First  Consul  and  myself,  I  think,  can 
arrange  everything." 

So  saying,  she  passed  through  a  door  that  I  had  not  seen,  which  led 
into  the  next  room.  But  I  think  she  did  not  find  the  First  Consul 
where  she  had  expected  to  find  him ;  for  in  about  two  minutes  I  heard 
steps  upon  the  terrace  outside.  Then  I  heard  his  voice  for  the  first 
time, — ^the  voice  that  gave  orders  to  Europe, — ^the  voice  of  the  master 
of  the  world : 

"  What  fiivor,  mon  omie,  are  you  coming  to  ask  of  your  husband  in 
such  a  hurry?" 

*^  It  is  no  fiivor  this  time,"  I  heard  her  answer ;  "  for  I  want  you  to 
arrest  for  me  one  of  your  favorite  generals." 

In  her  own  greater  cares  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  mine.  I 
heard  no  more.  They  moved  away  together.  I  hesud  them  laugh, 
however,  and  the  laugh  pained  me. 

Then  the  door  through  which  Madame  Buonaparte  had  disappeared 
reopened,  and  she,  with  the  First  Consul,  entered  the  room.  He  was 
not  tall,  nor  was  he  at  that  time  stout  He  wore  his  usual  green  uni- 
form of  the  chxissmrs-dr-pied.  His  profile  was  clean-cut  like  a  Greek  face 
on  a  medallion.  The  hair  was  soft  and  exquisitely  fine.  The  eyes  just 
then  had  a  biij^ht  sparkle  in  them,  and  one  of  his  rare  smiles  was 
upon  his  beautiful  mouth. 

He  spoke  to  me  with  great  kindness.    He  made  me  tell  him  over 
again  the  story  I  had  told  to  Madame  Buonaparte,  and,  strange  to  say, 
I  was  not  afitiid  to  tell  it  to  him.    I  felt  impelled  to  speak,  as  if  over- 
powered by  his  wilL 
Vol.  XLIII.— 46 
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When  I  had  done  he  put  his  hand  nnder  my  chin  and  tarned  mj 
&oe  up  to  him. 

"  Tell  me,'*  he  said,  "  would  you  not  rather  marry  one  of  my  gen- 
erals, ffrande  dame  as  you  think  yoursdf,  Mademoiselle  de  B6thune, — 
deBoendant  as  you  are  of  Sully  (to  be  descended  from  him  seems  to  me 
as  great  an  honor  as  to  be  descended  from  hb  mastersV — would  yon  not 
rather,  I  say,  marry  one  of  my  generals  than  go  back  to  a  land  where 
they  daily  write  articles  in  newspapers  abusing  and  calumniating  me,  in 
spite  of  uie  peace  I  have  just  made  with  them?'' 

"Oh,  Citizen  Consul/'  I  cried,  "to  live  in  France,  to  many  a 
brave  French  soldier,  one  who  had  won  your  fiivor,  would  seem  to  me 
a  lot  beyond  iny  deservings  I  But  it  cannot  be,  since  I  am  married,  as 
I  told  you,  to  Bernard/' 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  about  that,"  he  said.  "  We  have  so  recently 
made  terms  with  Rome  that  we  must  not  talk  about  divorce."  This  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone,  looking  at  his  wife,  who  responded  with  a  smile, 
but  looked  aside.  "  Do  not  go  out  of  Paris,  madame  or  fiuufemoiaelfe , 
until  you  hear  from  me ;  and  trust  my  power  as  well  as  my  good  will 
suitably  to  provide  for  you.  Vouloir,  with  me,  ifed  pofwoir.  I  think 
we  may  dispose  of  this  croque-mort  Monsieur  Bemara." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room.  His  wife  drew  me  to  herself  and 
kissed  me. 

"  Madame,"  I  said,  "may  I  trust  that  the  First  Consul  intends  no 
harm  to  Monsieur  Bernard  ?  He  has  been  most  generous  to  me.  I 
have  borne  his  name.  I  have  taken  his  money.  I  could  not  bear  to 
repay  him  with  unkindness  and  ingratitude.  Should  he  ever  come 
back,  I  am  quite  resolved,  if  he  wishes  it,  to  give  myself  to  him." 

"  No,  no,  my  child,"  she  said.  "  Trust  the  First  Consul.  In  this, 
as  in  everything  else,  he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  You  shall  hear 
from  us  in  a  few  days,  and  I  think  you  had  better  tell  your  finends  as 
little  as  possible  of  what  has  passed  during  your  interview  with  the 
Consul."  So  saying,  she  led  me  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and, 
again  pressing  my  hand,  she  left  me  there. 

Next  day  came  men  with  papers  signed  by  the  First  Consul,  and 
others  that  I  had  to  sign  myself,  putting  me  into  possession  of  my 
uncle's  forests,  which,  well  managed,  they  assured  me,  would  yield  a 
handsome  revenue. 

A  few  days  later,  while  we  were  sittine  at  an  early  English  break- 
fiist,  a  travellin^-carria^  painted  green,  with  the  First  Consul's  device 
of  bees  painted  inconspicuously  upon  the  panels,  with  a  chasseur  on  the 
box  and  a  waiting-woman  in  a  white  cap  inside,  drove  up  to  the  door. 

The  woman  came  in  and  presented  me  a  paper.  "  By  order  of  the 
First  Consul,  mademoiselle,"  she  said. 

It  was  an  order  to  eet  into  the  carriage  at  once  and  to  travel  to 
Lille,  to  alight  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  and  to  remain  there,  without  on 
any  pretext  leaving,  for  two  weeks,  the  bounds  of  the  property.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks  the  chasseur  and  the  waiting-maia  would  bring 
me  home. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  obey.  Already  the  will  of  the 
First  Consul  was  all-powerful.    He  could  do  greatar  things  with  im- 
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pnniif  tihan  oider  a  joang  girl  for  a  fortnight  into  semi-imprisonmeDt 
I  only  cried,  ^^How  strange  I  How  very  strange  I  It  seems  like  a 
fidry.4aler 

The  secretary  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  by  this  interference  with  a 
member  of  his  family.  He  qoestioned  the  woman,  who  looked  very 
respectable  and  was  elderly.  She  said  that  she  had  received  orders 
from  Madame  Baonaparte  herself  to  wait  upon  Mademoiselle  and  to 
pay  all  her  expenses.  Post-horses  had  alremly  been  ordered  all  along 
the  ronte  for  the  carriage. 

A  few  clothes  were  hastily  pat  np  for  me.  The  wife  of  the  secretary 
seemed  anxious  and  uneasy.  But  I  had  full  confidence  in  the  First 
Consul  and  Madame  Buonaparte,  and  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  take 
part  in  a  mysterious  adventure. 

The  secretary  put  me  himself  into  the  carriage,  and  my  waiting- 
woman  followed  me.  She  told  me  that  I  must  call  her  Clementine. 
My  man-servant  was  in  the  dress  of  a  chasseur.  Four  horses  waited 
for  us  at  every  post-house.  For  the  first  time  I  was  travelling  as  a 
lady  of  rank  and  consideration.  People  crowded  round  the  carriage 
door  and  cheered  it  when  they  saw  the  bees  upon  the  panels. 

We  were  two  days  and  a  night  upon  the  joum^,  stopping  only  for 
refreshments.  But  our  route  lay  along  the  great  northern  highway  of 
fiiir  France.  We  were  going  to  the  dear  home  of  my  childhood.  1  had 
the  fisivor  of  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world.  All  I  hoped  for  was 
that  that  &vor  would  result  in  no  injury  either  to  De  Burgraff  or  to 
Bernard.  

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HON  H^BOS— X  MOI. 

I  FOUND  Clementine  very  good  company.  She  had  lived  for  some 
years  with  various  branches  of  the  Beauharnais  family,  and  could  tell  me 
anecdotes  of  Madame  Buonaparte's  early  life,  and  of  her  first  husband, 
who  only  by  fits  and  starts  was  kind  to  her;  of  poor  Madame  Louis, 
of  her  early  love-afeir  with  (General  Duroc,  and  of  her  jrielding  for  her 
mother's  sake  to  the  exigencies  of  her  step-father's  policy;  of  her  heart- 
brokenness  since  she  beoame  a  Buonaparte,  and  of  M.  Louis's  stem,  un- 
compromising rule  as  a  husband ;  she  told,  too,  of  Eugene,  always  full 
of  kindness  and  good  sense — ^but  I  must  not  repeat  her  stories.  They 
interested  me  very  much,  and  it  was  positively  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
been  thrown  with  a  Frenchwoman  who  was  not  a  peasant  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  upper  classes.  One  thing  I  gathered  from  her  conversation, 
— ^viE.,  that  the  First  Consul  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that  in  his  case 
vouhir  meant  powxjirj  and  that  nothing  human  could  resist  his  will. 

It  was  dusk  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey  when  we  drove 
through  Lille,  the  dear  old  town,  with  its  canals,  its  factories,  its 
crooked  streets,  its  broad  esplanade,  its  frowning  citsulel.  We  reached 
the  ChAteau  d'Eau  at  length,  and  rang  the  bell  at  the  old  grilU.  The 
spear-heads  had  lost  their  gilding,  the  shrubbery  looked  overgrown  and 
neglected.  There  were  few  green  leaves  on  the  trees  and  bushes,  for  it 
was  late  in  October. 
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The  jingling  of  the  bell  brought  oat  the  eoncietge.  To  mjr  amaze- 
ment, he  was  Jean  Pierre,  wearing  citizen's  clothes,  but  with  the  ienue 
of  an  old  soldier.     He  was  as  astonished  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  him. 

^^  Madame  Bernard  I'^  he  cried ;  and  this  name  astonished  Clfoien- 
tine.  ^^  Is  it  possible  that  the  lady  we  received  orders  to  prepare  for  can 
be  you?  We  have  orders,  madame,  from  the  First  ConsuL  We  have 
had  no  time  to  consult  M.  de  Burgraff,  who  is  at  Metz  in  garrison. 
But  when  the  Commander-in-Chief  gives  orders,  of  course  they  are  to 
be  obeyed." 

A  woman  came  forward  as  we  stepped  within  the  gate.  ^^  She  is  my 
wife,  mesdames,''  said  Jean  Pierre.  '^  I  married  her  when  I  got  back  to 
France,  and  they  have  given  me  my  discharge  from  the  army.  She  is 
from  m^  village,  a  niece  of  that  poor  Marodline  you  may  remember. 
Marcelhne  kept  this  house  in  order  for  M.  de  Burgraff  until  she  died 
last  spring ;  tnen  M.  le  Gr6n6ral  said  that,  if  I  married,  my  wife  and  I 
could  live  here  and  keep  things  about  the  place  in  repair  for  him.  He 
has  no  time  to  live  himiself  at  Lille.  The  Citizen  First  Consul  ke^ 
him  always  active.  He  lives  in  a  tent  or  in  Quarters  in  the  garrison. 
He  has  only  been  once  here  to  see  us  since  he  placed  us  in  diai^ 
Things  are  clean,  mesdames,  but  those  devils  of  sans-culottes  broke  up 
everything  when  they  paid  their  demolishing  visit  to  exorcise  the  old 
sorcerer.  They  were  struck  by  thunder,  they  say,  when  they  handled 
some  of  the  little  instruments  in  his  workshop,  and  nobody  for  a  long 
time  would  buy  the  house.  M.  de  Burgraff  got  it  one  day  for  a  mere 
nothing.  It  is  his  littlepied-d-^erre  in  France,  but  he  has  a  fine  old  chftteau 
that  I  have  seen,  and  hills  covered  with  vineyards,  in  Qermany.^' 

Thus  ran  on  Jean  Pierre  as  we  entered  the  long  drawing-room,  with 
its  four  windows,  its  curtains  of  the  finest  Turkey-red  embossed  with 
a  damask  pattern,  its  high  carved  mantel-piece  painted  white,  its  old- 
fisishioned  white  and  gilt/oni^^uib  and  sofas,  all  almost  as  I  had  known 
them  in  my  babyhood.  On  the  top  of  a  beautiful  little  rosewood  cabi- 
net inlaid  with  ivory  was  a  Japanese  iar  filled  with  dried  rose-leaves 
and  spices.  Madame  Z6nobie  had  punished  me  once  when  a  child  for 
putting  my  little  hands  into  the  pot-pourri  and  spilling  it  on  the  floor. 
I  plunged  my  hand  now  into  the  jar,  and  was  borne  rack  to  old  times 
by  the  fragrance.  Strange,  that  now  the  jar  that  held  that  perfume 
belonged  to  G^eral  de  Burgraff,  and  not  to  me  1 

I  ran  out  into  the  garden,  leaving  Clementine  to  explain  to  Jean 
Pierre  and  his  wife  that  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau  had  been  my  home.  The 
rose-bushes  were  there,  but  without  leaves  or  roses.  There,  too,  was 
the  bush  of  southernwood,  there  the  rosemary  and  the  me  that  I  had 
gathered  in  my  childhood.  Jean  Pierre  had  apparently  been  trying  to 
get  the  fountam  into  working  order,  for  his  tools  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
smaller  pond.  The  carp  in  the  large  carp-pond  no  longer  rose  to  tiie 
surface  to  be  fed :  the  revolutionists  had  caught  and  eaten  our  confiding 
fishes.  The  espaliers  for  the  fig-trees  and  the  pears  were  broken  down. 
But  the  bones  of  the  old  whale  lay  where  they  had  long  lain,  and  Jean 
Pierre  had  been  trying  to  fibshion  them  into  a  rustic  seat  The  summer- 
houses,  now  very  dilapidated,  stood,  as  they  had  done  in  my  childhood, 
on  tiie  top  of  the  high  bank  which  dammed  up  tfie  larger  carp-pond 
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whore  dande^  I,  and  Bernard  had  been  allowed  to  eateh  fish^  if  we 
could* 

I  went  into  the  sommer-honse  that  had  been  our  play-room.  It 
was  fast  falling  into  decay.  Upon  the  walls  were  sketches  made  by 
Claude  and  Barnard  in  charcoal.  Both  had  had  a  taste  for  drawine. 
Bernard's  fore^ortened  sketch  of  a  cuirassier  riding  to  battle  at  full 
speed  struck  me  as  an  excellent  one.  I  laid  my  head  beside  it  on  the 
wall  and  made  a  little  prayer  that  God  would  guide  me  aright  along 
this  difficult  pass  into  which  I  had  been  brought,  and  not  suffer  me  in 
my  ignorance  to  do  anything  that  would  wrong  or  injure  Bernard. 

I  went  early  to  bed  that  night.  I  said  I  woula  take  my  own  old 
little  room,  which  had  led  out  of  that  of  Madame  Z^nobie,  whose 
larger  room  I  now  assigned  to  Clementine. 

I  went  early,  as  I  said,  to  bed ;  but  I  could  not  sleep.  I  seemed  to 
be  encompassed  with  perplexities. 

Here  1  was,  a  young  woman  of  six-and-twenty.  The  shadows  of 
three  men  had  crossed  my  path,  for  a  eirl  who  has  no  real  lovers  is 
sure  to  dwell  with  shadows :  she  must  have  lovers  of  some  kind.  It 
is  a  woman's  destiny. 

Alas  I  I  had  grown  weaiy  of  my  shadows.  I  wanted  a  reality. 
One  does  want  something  tangible  at  six-and-twenty.  Was  I  the 
demoiselle  de  B6thune,  or  was  I  Bernard's  wife?  Why  was  I  sent 
into  the  house  of  this  strange  General  de  Burgraff, — ^that  general  who 
L  had  imprudently  confess^  to  Madame  Buonaparte  was  ten  peu  my 
hiroa  de  roman  f  If  the  First  Consul  willed  that  I  shoula  marry 
Oeneral  de  Burgraff  for  the  advancement  of  his  "policy,"  how  could 
I  resist  him  any  more  than  the  young  girl  who  had  loved  Greneral 
Duroc  had  done?  Again  I  cried  to  G&d  in  my  heart,  "O  Father  in 
heaven  1  protector  of  those  who  have  no  earthly  protection  I  if  Bernard 
in  Thy  sight  be  my  husband,  help  me  to  do  my  duty  to  him !"  And 
a  text  of  Scripture  came  into  my  thoughts  that  had  been  a  favorite 
wiA  old  nurse  at  the  Moated  Manop-House :  "  Make  Thy  way  plain 
before  my  fece.  Hold  Thou  up  my  goings  in  Thy  paths,  that  my 
footsteps  may  not  slide." 

Gkd's  way  I  God's  paths !  I  would  try  to  have  no  will  of  my  own. 
Grod's  will  could  overcome  even  that  will  that  seemed  supreme  on 
earth, — ^the  will  of  the  man  who  had  said,  "  Vtruloir,  (fed pcv/ooir^^  in 
full  confidence  of  his  power  to  triumph  over  all  other  wills.  Aeain  I 
prayed  :  "  Turn  the  will  of  the  First  Consul  so  that  he  may  will  only 
for  me  what  is  right ;"  and  again  in  my  heart  I  heard  a  voice  responding 
to  my  prayer :  "  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  rivers 
of  water ;  He  tumeth  it  whithersoever  He  will." 

Poor  Bernard  I  he  alone  was  tangible  among  my  shadows.  I  had 
early  indulged  fancies  in  connection  with  Alb^ric  de  Naugis,  but  they 
were  only  fancies,  all  originating  in  his  handsome  person  and  my  own 
head,  and  now  my  imagination  was  in  danger  of  forming  fismdes  about 
General  de  Burgraff. 

But  Bernard  was  real.  Bernard  I  had  known  to  be  good  and  true. 
Bernard  had  saved  me.  Bernard  had  loved  me.  I  saw  him  as  he 
raised  the  little  medal  of  Saint  Joseph  to  his  lips  and  swore  by  the 
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memory  of  that  ^^  just  man/'  the  model  of  all  husbands,  that  he  would 
make  no  claim  upon  me  as  his  wife  if  I  would  bear  his  name  and  let 
him  save  me.  I  had  replied  with  words  of  insult,  but  nevertheless  he 
had  saved  me. 

Poor  Bernard !  What  had  become  of  him  ?  He  had  made  himself 
a  soldier, — of  that  I  made  no  question.  Had  he  foueht  the  enemies 
of  France  like  Jean  Pierre?  Had  he  caused  his  origin — now  that 
origin  was  of  small  account — ^to  be  forgiven  and  foi^tten?  Had  he 
won  promotion  by  some  gallant  feat  of  arms?  Was  he  a  cavalry-man, 
a  lancer,  or  a  cuirassier  like  the  firare  he  had  drawn  in  charcoal?  I 
felt  drawn  strangely  to  that  little  sketdi.  It  was  fresher  than  the 
others,  as  if  Jean  Pierre  or  some  one  else  had  retouched  its  lines. 

Ah,  Bernard  !  I  had  always  prayed  for  him,  as  the  Abb6  Conffon 
had  told  me.  I  fell  asleep  that  night  with  my  prayer  upon  my  lips. 
It  was  the  only  thing  I  coiud  catch  hold  of  by  which  to  steady  myself 
in  the  whirl  of  my  perplexities.  It  was  a  duty — an  obedience — to 
pray  for  Bernard,  and  the  Lord  no  doubt  would  ''  make  His  way  plain 
before  my  &ce,''  if  I  were  obedient,  and  would  guide  me  safely  through 
all.  snares  of  policy  and  phantom  lovers. 

I  could  not  liave  slept  long  wh^  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  of 
cracking  whips,  and  rumbling  wheels,  and  voices  at  the  grUltj  and 
the  bell  jangling.    I  got  up  and  looked  out  between  my  curtains. 

There  was  a  travelling-carriage  at  the  gate,  attended  by  soldiers 
with  lanterns,  and  a  martial  step  was  on  the  flagged  pavement  of  the 
outer  yard.  The  light  of  the  lanterns  shone  on  t£e  gold  lace  and  mili- 
tary trappings  of  an  officer  of  rank,  who,  however,  I  remarked  did  not 
carry  his  sword.  Jean  Pierre  with  a  candle  had  run  out.  I  heard  his 
exclamations  of  delighted  astonishment  Then  a  hush  fell.  The  car- 
riage went  away,  and  the  escort  of  soldiers.  But  one  soldier  remained, 
walking  backward  and  forward,  up  and  down  the  path  that  led  between 
the  gryie  and  the  front  door. 

I  roused  Clementine,  and  desired  her  to  find  out  who,  in  the  dead 
of  night,  had  come  thus  to  the  ChAteau  d'Eau.  She  obeyed  me,  weary 
as  she  was,  and  brought  me  word  that  the  new  arrival  was  Monsieur  le 
Gto^ral  de  Burgrafi^,  who  had  come  back  to  his  own  house,  but  that 
Jean  Pierre  had  told  her  with  tears  that  he  was  und^  arrest,  having  in 
some  mysterious  way  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  First  Consul. 

I  went  back  to  bed  again.  All  night  I  heard  the  tramp  of  General 
de  Burgraff  pacing  up  and  down  his  chamber,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
sentry  on  guard  before  his  door. 

The  poor  general !  Was  he  suffering  distress  of  mind  throu^  my 
imprudence  in  speaking  of  him  to  Madame  Buonaparte  as  my  hero  ? — 
for  I  believed,  now  that  I  remembered  the  words  of  Madame  Buona- 
parte about  an  arrest,  that  I  understood  the  intention  of  the  First 
CoDSul.  General  de  Burgraff  was  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  by  his  will, 
his  arrest  had  been  prompted  by  Madame  Buonaparte,  and  the  object 
of  that  arrest  was  to  shut  us  up  together  in  the  same  house  and  to  force 
us  into  a  marriage  which  should  carry  out  our  master's  policy  and  vin- 
dicate the  power  of  his  unconquerable  will.  I  was  to  be  compromised^ 
if  possible,  and  so  forced  to  give  up  Bernard. 
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M7  spirit  rose.  But  what  a  sitaation  I  Was  I  Mademoiselle  de 
B6thime?  No  I  I  would  not  be  Mademoiselle  de  B6thune :  I  would 
take  mj  stand  on  being  Madame  Bernard.  Bernard's  name  should 
protect  me.  As  Madame  Bernard  the  situation  was  less  compromising 
than  if  I  were  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune,  here  in  the  house  of  a  soldier 
quite  unknown  to  me^  with  only  a  servant  for  my  protection.  What 
would  the  world  say,  what  would  the  Duke  and  my  family  say,  if  they 
knew  me  to  be  shut  up  with  a  French  general  of  distinction  for  two 
weeks,  and  with  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  honor  I  What  stories  might 
not  circulate  in  Paris !  Paris  would  concern  itself  about  Mademoiselle 
de  B6thune;  it  might  overlook  Madame  Bernard. 

There  was  the  general,  restless  and  unhappy,  walkine  like  a  caged 
animal  up  and  down  his  chamber.  Did  he  know,  as  I  knew,  why  he 
had  been  placed  under  arrest?  Did  he  know  that  he  was  brought  to 
the  Ch&teau  d'Eau  to  force  him  against  his  inclination  to  marry  a  lady 
of  the  old  rigime  and  so  promote  the  policy  of  reconciliation  inaugurated 
by  the  First  Consul  ? 

At  least  I  could  relieve  his  mind  on  two  points.  I  might  contrive 
to  let  him  know  that  it  was  to  no  breach  of  military  discipline,  to  no 
political  suspicion,  to  no  loss  of  the  First  Consul's  favor,  that  he  owed 
his  arrest;  and  I  might  also  let  him  know  that  even  the  plan  of  Buona- 
parte, First  Consul,  must  be  brought  to  naught  by  the  fact  of  my  being 
married  already. 

I  slept  no  more.  I  took  a  resolution ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  in 
my  dressing-wrapper,  I  wrote  as  follows : 

"Chateau  d'Eau,  November  1, 1801. 

"  MoNSiEUB  LE  .Q£n1^bal, — ^The  will  of  the  First  Consul  has 

f)laoed  us  towards  each  other  in  a  difficult  and  unhappy  position ;  but 
et  me  assure  you  in  advance  tliat  you  owe  the  arrest  which  no  doubt 
distresses  and  perplexes  you  not  to  any  loss  of  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
First  Consul,  who  speaks  of  you  with  the  highest  esteem  and  affection, 
but  to  a  little  su^estion  on  the  part  of  MacUtme  Buonaparte,  intended 
to  promote  a  project  of  marriage. 

"  Let  us  meet,  M.  le  G^n^ral,  as  friends,— old  friends,  indeed,  for  I 
am  sensible  that  I  and  my  family  have  already  had  occasion  to  be 
^ratefjal  for  the  courage  and  generosity  by  which  you  rescued  one  who 
has  shown  you  little  gratitude  in  return.  Let  us  meet,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  friendship  and  without  embarrassment,  knowing  that  we 
cannot  further  Madame  Buonaparte's  plans  for  promoting  our  happi- 
ness, or  the  First  Consul's  policy,  by  any  closer  union. 

"  I  do  not  forget,  Monsieur  le  G6n6ral,  that  I  unhappily  am  already 
married.  In  admitting  that  I  have  been  so  for  eight  years,  I  trust  to 
your  honor  not  to  presume  on  the  First  Consul's  favor  and  protection  to 
urge  attentions  upon  one  who  only  can  receive  you  with  friendship,  and 
who  esteems  herself  happy  to  be  able  to  state  with  all  sincerity  that  she 
cherishes  for  you  feelings  of  the  highest  consideration. 

^^  Madame  Mabie  Augustine  Bebnabd, 
"n^  de  BferHUNB.*' 
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It  was  truly  a  difficalt  letter  to  write.  It  seldom  fidls  to  the  lot  of 
a  woman  to  refuse  the  hand  of  a  man  whom  she  has  nev^  seen,  and 
who  perhaps  does  not  even  suspect  himself  of  an  intention  of  ofibring 
it  to  her. 

I  tried  to  write  with  dignity,  chiefly  eager  to  be  nnderstood ;  and 
et  I  hoped  to  spare  my  own  ddicac7  and  that  of  General  de  Bni^^raff 
y  not  speaking  out  too  plainly. 

Cl^entine  carried  my  note  early  to  Jean  Pierre  to  be  given  to  the 
general,  and  I  waited  for  die  answer  with  anxiety. 


I 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  I  FOUHD  IN  THB  GABP-POND. 

I  OONFE88  I  greatly  dreaded  the  meeting  that  wonld  follow  the 
reception  of  my  letter.  I  was  not  sore  of  myself.  Bernard  was  bat 
a  memory,  and  I  was  conscious  of  strong  prepossessions  in  &vor  of 
the  genend.  But,  even  if  my  heart  betrayed  me,  I  knew  my  duty. 
I  would  oppose  the  will  of  the  First  Consul,  and  the  promptings  of  my 
fancy,  if  it  did  prompt  me,  in  favor  of  the  g^end.  I  was  sure  tfai^ 
my  duty  was  to  Bernard.     Poor  Bernard  1    Where  was  he? 

Then  a  dreadful  thought  came  to  me  as  I  recalled  the  Bible  story 
of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Suppose  the  First  Consul  caused  Bernard  to  m 
sought  out  among  the  soldiers  in  his  armies  and  put  him  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  battle  and  had  him  killed  out  of  the  way,  that  he  might 
carry  out  his  poli(^  by  marrying  Mademoiselle  de  B^thune  to  his 
G^eral  de  Burgraff  ? 

Horrible  thought  I  How  could  I  dare  to  think  sudi  a  thing  of 
Buonaparte?  But  then  there  was  his  will,  which  I  was  certain  he 
was  resolved  to  carry  out,  and  my  own  will  I  was  conscious  might  be 
paralyzed  by  his.  There  was  no  help  for  Bernard  but  a  change  in  the 
will  of  the  First  Consul,  which  could  be  changed  only  by  the  will  of 
God. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  no  answer  to  my  letter  came.  Towards 
evening  «fean  Pierre  came  to  me  and  said, — 

'*  Monsieur  le  G^n^ral  desires  me  to  tell  Madame  that  he  observes 
she  has  not  been  out  all  day ;  that  he  is  unwilling  that  his  presence 
in  this  house  should  confine  her  to  her  apartments ;  that  he  will  not 
himself  go  out  of  the  house  until  the  evening,  so  that  he  will  run  no 
risk  of  giving  Madame  any  embarrassment.'^ 

"  Was  that  all,  Jean  Pierre  ?    Did  the  general  write  no  note  to  me  V* 

'^  No  note,  madame.  He  sent  only  t£at  message.  He  had  been 
writing,  I  think  despatches,  for  there  were  many  napera  scattered  on 
the  floor,  but  he  gatnered  ihem  all  up  and  put  them  in  the  fire  as  I 
came  nwny/^ 

^^  The  general  must  be  a  savage  and  a  boor  P'  I  cried,  in  my  heart 
**  No  man  of  die  world  would  rdiise  to  answer  such  a  letter  from  a 
lady  r 

But  then  I  remembered  that  both  Alb6ric  and  Madame  Buonaparte 
had  spoken  to  me  of  his  good  manners. 
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"  Well,  I  have  dcme  my  part,  '*  I  said  to  myself.  "  And  GJod  thus 
far  has  answered  my  prayers.  He  has  made  it  very  easy  to  be  fidthful 
to  Bernard,  sinoe  I  am  not  even  to  see  General  de  Burgraff.  Of  tiiis 
I  am  very  glad  mdeed  P' 

Bat  I  was  not  fflad.  I  was  exoeedinely  disappointed.  My  camouir- 
prcprt  was  woonded.  I  was  excessively  annoyed.  This  avoidance 
was  not  what  I  had  looked  for  in  the  general. 

I  knew  from  Madame  Buonaparte  that  he  had  loved  some  other 
woman.  I  meant  to  be  sympathetic  and  charming  to  him.  If  there 
was  no  question  of  our  marriage,  I  meant  to  show  myself  his  friend, 
to  express  gratitude  for  his  generous  act  in  rescuing  my  ungracious 
cousin,  to  let  him  feel  how  much  I  admired  him  as  my  id«d  of  a 
French  soldier ;  and  all  the  time  we  were  to  keep  up  the  barrier  that 
divided  love  from  friendship.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  should  not  a 
man  and  woman — an  honorable  man  and  a  good  woman — ^be  friends 
and  eood  comrades  as  persons  of  the  same  sex  can  be? 

I  can  answer  that  question  now,  though  I  could  not  then.  Because 
human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  because  in  such  friendships  one  or 
both  must  suffer  the  panes  of  Tantalus,  or  else  the  friendship  will 
break  after  a  while  unoer  Uie  strain,  and  then,  if  honor  be  not  lost,  the 
heart-strings  of  the  one  most  faithful  will  be  wrung  with  pain. 

But  why  should  Monsieur  de  Burgraff  avoid  me,  and  so  rudely  ? 

Did  he — oh,  could  he? — believe  a  demoiselle  de  B6thune  to  be 
making  him  advances,  under  cover  of  the  offer  of  my  friendship  and 
my  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for  M.  de  Naugis,  who  had  shown 
for  his  service  so  little  r^ard  ? 

I  was  dad — glad — very  glad — ^that  he  had  declined  all  intercourse. 
I  would  take  care  never  to  see  him.  We  would  live  under  the  same 
reof  for  two  weeks,  and  we  would  never  meet.  But  as  yet  we  had 
passed  only  two  days  in  this  manner  :  what  might  happen  before  those 
two  days  were  multiplied  by  seven  ? 

Though  I  was  to  have  no  communication  with  Monsieur  de  Bur- 
graff, nothing  prevented  Jean  Pierre  from  holding  long  conversations 
with  me  about  him.  Jean  Pierre  was  very  uneasy  about  the  health  of 
his  general.  He  declared  that  he  had  grown  older  by  ten  years  since 
his  arrest  He  had  taken  it  bitterly  to  heart.  He  aid  not  sleep,  he 
could  not  eat,  he  walked  all  day  about  his  chamber,  and  after  dusK  he 
sat  till  midnight  smoking  in  the  rotten  old  summer-house  that  over- 
looked the  big  carp-pond.  He  was  very  solicitous,  Pierre  said,  about 
Madame.  He  inquired  many  times  a  day  if  she  was  rightly  served. 
He  did  not  often  ask  direct  questions  about  her,  but  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  hear  Jean  Pierre  talk  of  her  without  interruption. 

'^  But  he  makes  such  sighs  P'  said  the  good  sei^eant.  ^^  Ah,  madame, 
my  general  is  unhappy,  or,  if  not,  he  is  ill.  He  watches  that  soldier 
before  the  door.  He  says  to  me,  ^  How  many  more  days  is  it,  Jean 
Pierre,  that  I  must  sufier  the  torments  of  the  d[amned  V  Or  he  goes  to 
the  other  side  of  the  house  and  looks  out  into  the  garden.  I  think  he 
sees  Madame  always  when  she  walks  there." 

I  did  walk  there  more  than  ever  when  I  heard  that,  but  I  caught 
no  glimpses  of  the  general  through  the  dosed  curtains  of  his  chamMr. 
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One  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  Bammer-honse,  and  tboe  on  his 
knees  I  foond  Jean  Pierre.  He  was  looking  carefully  through  a  hole 
in  the  floor  made  by  a  cannon-ball  which  when  the  Aostrians  bom- 
barded Lille  in  1792  had  entered  the  sammer-honfie,  shattering  some 
of  the  wood'Work  and  dropping  spent  in  the  interior  with  saflBcient 
force  to  splinter  the  floor.  ^'  Monsieor  le  O^ntod  the  night  before,'' 
he  said,  ^^had  lost  a  little  object  that  he  valued  highly, — something  he 
always  carried  in  his  breast  It  might  be  possibly  the  relic  of  some 
saint^  for  M.  le  G^^ral,  though  very  republican,  was  also  very  Chris- 
tian, not  like  most  of  those  who  fought  for  France,  who  feared  neither 
God  nor  devil.  He  had  lost  this  little  object  the  last  evening.  Its 
loss  had  vehemently  afflicted  him."  And  «fean  Pierre  had  set  himself 
to  search  for  it.  It  might  have  dropped  through  the  boards  of  tlie  old 
summer-house. 

I  went  down  on  my  knees  at  once  to  aid  Jean  Pierre,  well  pleased  to 
have  the  opjportunity  of  doing  something  for  the  gencraL  We  could 
not  find  it,  nowever.  Jean  Pierre  left  me  to  attend  to  other  duties. 
Indeed,  be  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  for,  as  he  told  me,  a  dentation  of 
the  citizens  of  Lifle,  headed  by  the  sous-pr§fet  and  the  maire,  were 
coming  to  wait  upon  the  general  that  evening. 

It  was  the  warm  afternoon  of  a  Martinmas-summer  day.  As  it 
grew  dusk  and  time  for  me  to  retire  into  the  house,  it  came  into  my 
head  that  we  had  not  searched  a  rickety  little  balcony  that  overhung 
the  carp-pond,  part  of  whose  wood-work,  when  the  shot  crashed  through 
the  wall,  had  t^en  shot  away. 

I  w^t  back,  therefore,  to  the  summer-house,  opened  the  window, 
and  went  out  upon  the  balcony.  Claude,  Bernard,  and  Gondrin  had 
made  this  balcony  to  fish  from  on  wet  days.  I  had  sat  on  the  little 
stool  that  still  stood  there,  many  a  day.  The  relic  of  the  general  iffis 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Indeed,  I  doubted  if  the  general  could  ever  have 
been  out  upon  this  balcony.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  rotten  shattered 
wood-work,  never  solid  at  its  best,  could  not  have  borne  the  martial 
weight  of  a  French  soldier. 

I  sat  on  the  old  stool  a  long  time.  Bernard  had  made  it  for  me. 
I  was  day-dreaming.  Would  Bernard  ever  come  back  ?  I  pictured 
him  like  his  own  picture  of  a  cuirassier, — a  soldier  and  a  brave  one. 
I  never  thought  of  nim  but  as  an  officer.  I  knew  that  he  must  rapidly 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.  He  had  said  he  would  enlist  and  then  make 
himself  a  name.  Oh,  how  I  wished  the  ebb  and  flow  of  half-formed 
wishes  and  half-formed  fears  would  cease!  I  did  not  think  that  I 
could  bear  my  present  state  much  longer. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the  auiet  garden, — a  tramplimp 
of  many  feet,  the  flickering  of  lanterns  ana  of  torches,  the  voices  of 
many  men. 

tiean  Pierre  rushed  into  the  summer-house  and  shut  the  window 
that  I  had  left  open  behind  me.  The  balcony  could  be  entered  only 
through  that  window.  The  entrance  to  the  summer-house  was  by  a 
flight  of  wooden  steps  from  the  garden.  I  remained  quiet  The  maire 
and  deputation  must  be  coming  to  the  summer-house.  They  must  not 
see  me,    I  oould  not  go  away. 
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It  was  a  depotatioD,  as  I  said,  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Lille, 
headed  by  the  maire  in  his  scarf  of  office :  they  came  to  wait  on  their 
distinguished  fellow-citizen  General  de  Borgraff,  who  apparently  pre- 
ferred to  receive  them  by  torch-light  in  the  summer-house  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  disturbing  me  by  admitting  them  to  the  long  drawing- 
room  in  the  CMteau  d'Eau. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  got  a  full  view  of  Greneral  de  Burgraff. 
I  saw  him  through  the  hole  made  by  the  Austrian  cannon-shot,  over 
which  Jean  Pierre  had  roughly  nailed  some  boards.  He  was  younger 
than  I  had  expected.  I  gave  him  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age. 
In  every  way  ne  fulfilled  the  ideal  sketch  of  a  soldier  that  I  had  drawn 
of  him  in  my  imagination.  He  seemed  to  me  my  hero  of  romance 
incarnate,  with  his  martial  step,  his  eager  eyes,  his  soldierly  bearing,  his 
brilliant  uniform,  but,  alas  I  without  his  swoitl. 

Monsieur  le  Maire  made  his  oration,  addressing  M.  de  Burgraff  as 
Citizen  General,  for,  though  republican  forms  of  speech  in  private  life 
were  almost  out  of  use,  mey  lasted  a  few  months  loneer  on  official 
occasions.  In  his  add^ss  he  enumerated  the  general's  deeds  of  arms. 
I  had  had  no  idea  he  had  seen  so  much  service,  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  80  many  places.  He  had  served  under  Moreau,  he  had  made 
the  first  campaign  of  Italy,  he  had  gone  with  Buonaparte  to  Egypt 
and  had  returned  with  him  to  Fr6jus,  ne  had  stood  by  him  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  he  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marengo  and  had  been  made 
general  of  division  on  the  field. 

I  glowed  with  enthufflasm, — for  was  he  not  my  hero  ? — while  he 
restlessly  endured  the  enumeration  of  his  deeds  of  valor.  Monsieur 
le  Maire  concluded  by  making  himself  the  mouth-piece  of  the  people 
of  Lille  and  desiring  to  express  their  ^titude  for  all  the  benefits  that 
the  beneficence  of  me  Citizen  Qenersu  had  conferred  upon  their  city. 
The  Citizen  de  Burgraff,  it  seemed,  had  given  money  freely  to  the  poor, 
to  the  hospitals,  and  to  assist  in  the  renovation  of  the  cathedral,  recently 
restored  to  public  worship.  About  this  last,  however,  M.  le  Maire  said 
only  a  few  words,  as  the  Bishop  of  Lille  proposed  to  do  himself  the 
honor  to  wait  on  his  distii^ished  fellow-citizen  the  next  day.  The 
maire  ended  by  asking  whether  a  petition  signed  by  himself  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Lille  mignt  not  induce  the  First  Consul  to 
relieve  one  who  it  was  known  had  stood  hidierto  high  in  his  favor  from 
what  they  were  all  convinced  was  an  unmerited  arrest? 

The  general  replied  with  great  courtesy.  He  deprecated  the  pro- 
posed intervention  of  his  fellow-citizens  between  himself  and  the  First 
Consul,  saying  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  his  present  position  had 
not  diminished  the  kind  consideration  he  had  always  received  from  his 
oommander.  His  arrest  had  been  in  consequence  of  a  matter  entirely 
personal.  There  was  no  question  of  any  ofience  committed  by  him 
either  in  military  or  in  political  matters ;  and  then  he  warmed  into  a 
strain  of  genuine  oratoiy  as  he  spoke  of  the  First  Consul. 

^'  On  the  shores  of  an  island  little  known,  little  thought  of,  he  was 
bom/'  he  said,  ^^  the  son  of  a  poor  gentleman,  the  nephew  of  a  poor 
priest  To  him  has  been  intrusted  the  power  of  the  sword.  His 
mission  has  been  to  humble  kings  and  to  put  down  the  men  of  words 
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who  call  themselves  philosophers.  The  Bevolation  hy  his  hand  has 
ended  its  great  work.  It  is  his  mission  now  to  set  boands  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Dj  one  act  of  his  will  he  has  restored  to  France  that  Christian 
worship  which  madmen  flattered  themselves  thej  had  abolished  forever. 
The  Kevolation  was  God's  messen^  of  wrath.  It  has  folfiUed  its 
mission.  Out  of  the  East,  whence  light  has  always  sprang,  Buonaparte 
has  come  back  with  a  new  mission.  He  comes  back  to  70a,  my  fri^ids, 
die  hope  of  France.  He  comes  back  to  as  from  IWp(^-^ii«  come  bade 
to  you  (for  I  do  not  refuse  the  honor  yoa  have  paid  me  by  associating 
me  witn  the  retam  of  Buonaparte^,  more  triumphant  than  if  our 

?meral  headed  a  vast  army.  To  civil  discord  he  has  said,  Peace  I 
he  voices  of  all  Frenchmen  have  saluted  him.  All  ferocities,  all 
heart-burnings,  all  petty  ambitions,  should  make  place  for  him.  He 
who  was  once  the  Avenger  now  comes  as  the  Restorer.  He  has  re- 
established authority,  he  has  enforced  order,  he  has  made  men  submit 
to  discipline.  He  has  given  France  new  hope  in  a  new  future.  With 
him  at  our  head  as  the  guardian  of  social  order,  France  may  move  for- 
ward in  a  new  career;  a  future  lies  henceforward  before  repuUican 
Franc^ — a  future  of  peaceful  triumphs  more  glorious  than  mose  of 

The  deputation  departed.  I  was  trembling  with  excitement.  All 
hearts  had  been  thrilled  by  the  address  of  the  general.  The  moon  rose, 
and  her  silvery  light  made  a  pathway  across  the  carp-pond,  shining  on 
me  as  I  sat  breathless  upon  Joemard's  stool,  waiting  tne  moment  when 
the  retirement  of  the  eeneral  might  release  me. 

'  I  rose  at  last,  and  again  I  glanced  at  him  through  the  Austrian 
shot-hole.  He  sat  at  the  table.  All  the  fire  and  animation  that  had 
kindled  enthusiasm  for  the  First  Consul  in  our  hearts  seemed  to  have 
died  out  in  him.  His  fiice  was  bowed  on  his  two  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  utter  self-surrender. 

My  impulse  was  to  fline  open  the  window,  to  go  forward,  and  to 
comfort  him, — ^to  tell  him  that  the  man  who  had  so  well  servea  France 
and  who  could  speak  so  eloquently  of  her  ruler  should  never  allow 
any  personal  matter  to  afflict  or  to  discourage  him.  I  was  so  full  of 
enthusiasm,  myself,  for  him  and  tlie  First  CSonsul  that  I  wanted  to 
infuse  my  own  feelings  into  his  heart,  to  tell  him  that  one  who  had 
rendered  service  to  society  by  trying  to  rally  the  hearts  of  men  to  the 
cause  of  Gkxi  and  of  his  country,  and  had  added  his  strength  to  tJiat 
of  the  powerful  arm  which  had  drawn  France  back  from  the  abyss, 
need  not  be  troubled  about  puny  personal  things. 

But  I  dared  not.  I  tum^  away  from  my  post  of  observation. 
It  seemed  to  me  indelicate  to  look  unseen  upon  a  strong  man's  emotion. 
As  I  turned  my  eyes  downward,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
glitter  of  something  in  the  moonlight  that  hung  upon  a  loose  shoot  of 
the  rose-bush  that  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  summer-house.  It  was 
a  slight  gold  chain,  and  I  recoenized  it.  It  had  been  my  mother's. 
It  had  been  Claude's.  It  had  been  Bernard's.  There  it  hung,  with 
its  little  medal  of  Saint  Joseph.  This,  then,  the  general  had  lost  the 
night  before,  and  the  truth  broke  suddenly  upon  me.  In  a  moment 
I  saw  it  all.    He  was  Bernard  I 
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General  de  BurgrafP  was  Bernard  I 

I  eave  a  loud  ciy.  I  reached  forward  to  seise  the  chain  han^ng 
apon  the  l^ess  rose-branch.  The  balcony,  already  weak,  gave  way. 
I  seized  the  chain,  but  as  I  grasped  it  I  felt  that  I  was  fsilling.  Boards, 
stool,  planks,  all  fell  with  me  into  the  carp-pond.  I  screamed,  ^'  Oh, 
save  me  1  Bernard  1  Bernard !  Bernard  P 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FOB   THB  SECOND   AMD   THIBD   TIMB   OF   ASKTNG. 

And  I  was  saved ;  for,  although  I  fell  into  the  carp-pond  among 
all  the  wreck,  my  general  sprang  tbrough  the  window,  and  touched  the 
water  almost  as  soon  as  I  did.  Jean  Pierre  with  a  lantern  was  still 
waiting  about  the  garden  till  his  master  should  retire  and  he  could  put 
out  the  lights  he  bad  carried  into  the  summer-house.  Between  them 
they  soon  laid  me  on  the  bank,  the  chain  and  medal  of  Saint  Joseph 
clawed  tightly  in  my  hand. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  bring  me  to  my  senses.  Whether 
it  were  the  excitement,  or  tlie  &11,  or  the  semi-drowning,  or  the  lone 
strain  upon  my  nerves,  that  affected  me,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  tool 
more  than  an  hour  to  bring  me  to  myself  after  I  was  carried  into  the 
house  and  laid  upon  the  little  bed  in  the  room  I  had  chosen  for  my 
chamber. 

There,  as  soon  as  I  had  revived  sufficiently  to  comprehend  my  situ- 
ation, I  received  a  message  from  (General  de  Burgraff  asking  if  he  might 
see  me. 

I  was  very  glad.  I  had  looked  around  me  the  moment  I  came  to 
myself  to  see  if  he  were  near  me,  and  a  certain  ^erremeni  de  coeur — a 
sinking  of  the  heart — ^had  come  upon  me  when  I  found  he  was  not 
there. 

I  was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  things  around  me  to  comprehend  that 
not  only  had  the  women  been  anxious  to  dismiss  him  from  my  chamber, 
but  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  gay  and  tarnished  uni- 
form for  other  clothes. 

He  came  back  to  my  chamber  in  the  undress  uniform  of  a  general, 
and  sat  down  by  my  bed.  I  made  a  motion  that  he  should  take  my 
hand,  and  I  whispered,  '^Bernard!"  He  laid  his  hand  in  mine,  in 
which  I  held  his  medal,  and  I  laid  my  other  hand  over  his  as  he 
clasped  mine,  so  that  his  hand  was  pressed  between  my  two.  ^^  Dear 
Bernard  r 

He  motioned  with  his  other  hand,  and  the  women  in  the  room  went 
out 

^'  Bear  Bernard  T  I  said,  fiiintly,  and  I  looked  up  at  him. 

^^  I  know  not  what  to  understana  by  this,'^  he  said.  ^^  You  are  too 
weak  to  explain  now,  Augustine ;  but  can  I  hav6  misinterpreted  your 
letter  r 

^^  It  was  written  to  Qeneral  de  Burgraff,''  I  said.  ^^  I  did  not  then 
know  tliat  Qeneral  de  Burgraff  was  you.  I  was  keej^g  &idi  with 
Bernard,  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  general.'' 
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*^  Th^,  AagaBtiDe^  here  in  God's  presence,  with  yoor  hand  upon 
this  medal  upon  which  once  I  swore  to  70a,  wliat  answer  will  70a 
make  me  if  I  ask  you  to  be  my  wifef 

"  Ask  me  and  see  I"  I  cried. 

^^  I  do  ask  it.''    His  voice  faltered. 

**  Ohy  Bernard,  yes  I  And  it  will  all  end  well  at  last  V^  I  answered, 
fervently. 

**  Is  it  possible?"  he  cried«  *^  After  these  years  of  hopelessness, — 
of  trial,— of  temptation  P 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  yon,"  I  said.  ^^  Yon  might  have  had  me 
long  ago." 

''  Even  as  Bernard  ?"  he  said,  intermpting  me. 

'^  Yes,  Bernard ;  I  have  been  in  my  right  senses  and  have  acknowl- 
edged myself  your  wife  for  more  than  eight  long  years.  I  am  so  glad, 
dear  Bernard,  that  the  waiting  and  the  unreality  are  ended  now." 

His  breast  heaved,  and  the  sobs  came.  A  man  cannot  weep  silently 
like  a  woman.     I  too  was  crying. 

'^Ah,  Bernard,"  I  said,  ^'forgive  me  all  your  suffering.  I  have 
suffered  too." 

" Forgive  you? — youf — ^yon  who  of  yourself  have  now  come  back 
to  me, — my  wife !  It  is  a  miracle, — the  hand  of  Qod  I  My  star  I 
my  life !  my  angel  P' 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  you  any  more.  We  were  very  happy,  and 
that  is  enough  to  say  about  it. 

At  last  Bernard  asked  me  how  long  I  had  loved  him. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  how  long  I  have  loved  you.  All  my 
loves  and  all  my  lovers  have  been  shadows,  not  realities.  But  fiom  a 
very  early  moment  after  we  parted  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was 
genuinely  your  wife  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  be  true  to  you.  Only 
once  have  I  been  tempted  even  in  thought  to  be  untrue." 

His  face  darkened  a  little. 

"It  could  not  be  otherwise,"  he  said.  "Poor  duldl  De  Nau- 
gis ^" 

"  De  Naugis,  indeed  P'  I  cried.  "  In  my  convent  days  my  fancy 
saw  in  him  a  kind  of  love-shadow.  For  years  I  ceased  to  think  of  him 
and  only  thought  of  you.  I  met  him  again,  a  <^ic,  an  ^oist,  an  en- 
vious, (usappomted  man, — a  yroncfeur,— one  who  slings  stones  at  the 
reputation  of  others.  Quess  again  who  was  your  rival ;  for  you  know 
him." 

"I  cannot  tell." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  prolonging  his  impatience  to  learn  the 
name  it  amused  me  to  conceal  fix>m  him, "  that  so  &r  as  my  affisctions  have 
been  concerned  I  have  always  lived  in  dreams  and  buut  my  hopes  on 
shadows.  Very  early,  as  1  said,  my  shadow-lover  was  De  Naugis; 
then,  after  I  had  plighted  faith  to  Bernard,  my  shadowy  husband  grew 
to  be  my  love ;  but  afterwards  I  came  neeiT  giving  my  fimoy,  not  my 
fiuth,  to  another  shadow, — my  lUros  de  romarw' 

"  And  this  hSros  de  roman ?" 

"Was  General  de  BurgraffI  You,  and  you  only,  have  been  the 
rival  of  Bernard." 
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Before  we  parted  I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  Monsieur  de 
Borgraff. 

"  Very  simply/'  he  said.  "  My  father  left  Franoe  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible.  He  had  money.  He  purchased  an  estate  in  Germany  and 
took  its  name ;  but  I  remained  a  Frenchman.  I  went  into  the  army  as 
De  Burgraff,  and  I  held  on  to  the  particle,  not  from  vanity,  I  think, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  make  me  feel  more  French,  Burgraff  being  a 
G^man  name.'' 

A  ship  that  is  over  the  bar  after  a  tempestuous  voyage  seems  an  apt 
illustration  of  my  present  life.  I  have  come  safely  into  the  ^^  haven 
where  I  would  be." 

The  next  day  I  rose,  dressed,  and  lay  upon  a  lounge,  expecting  to 
see  the  bishop  who  was  to  honor  General  de  Burgraff  with  a  visit,  as  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  episcopal  palace  on  account  of  his 
arrest. 

When  the  official  interview  had  taken  place  (it  did  so  this  time  in 
the  red  drawine-room),  the  ^neral  asked  tne  bishop  for  a  few  words 
in  private,  and  brought  him  mto  my  chamber.  The  bishop  was  much 
surprised  to  see  me»  for  he  had  not  known  of  a  woman  being  under  the 
general's  roof.  We  told  him  all  our  story,  not  disguising  even  the 
vocation  of  Bernard's  father,  which  I  confess  I  had  suppr^sed  in  my 
narrative  when  I  told  my  story  to  the  secretary,  the  Duo  de  Charost- 
B6thune,  the  First  Consul,  and  Madame  Buonaparte. 

The  bishop  heard  us  through  with  great  interest  and  attention.  It 
was  a  sort  of  confession  that,  in  his  presence,  we  were  making  to  each 
other.  The  question  was  theif  raised,  Had  we  been  marriS  by  the 
Church  as  well  as  by  the  law? 

"  I  think  so,"  the  bishop  said.  "  The  Church  has  to  overlook  irreg- 
ularities consequent  on  the  disorders  of  those  days,  now  happily  ended 
by  the  First  Consul.    The  cur6  who  blessed  you  had  been  your  parish 

!>ri€»t,  and  both  of  you,  within  a  few  hours,  had  made  to  him  your  con- 
ession.  At  all  events,  I  will  give  you  provisionally  my  episcopal  bene- 
diction." 

We  called  in  our  attendants  as  witnesses  and  received  it:  by  which, 
I  may  say,  we  were  the  second  time  married. 

The  remainder  of  our  imprisonment  in  the  ChAteau  d'Eau  was  tran- 
quil happiness.  We  went  no  more  into  the  wrecked  summer-house : 
tne  seat  Jean  Pierre  had  fashioned  for  us  out  of  the  whale  was  our 
favorite  seat  in  our  Garden  of  Eden. 

At  last  my  fortnight  ended,  and  my  general,  who  had  one  day  longer 
to  remain  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  saw  me  get  into  my  carriage,  for  he 
could  not  pass  the  grUle  to  put  me  there. 

We  travelled  as  before  to  Paris,  only  I  was  so  fiiU  of  my  own  happy 
thoughts  that  I  observed  nothing  along  the  road. 

An  hour  after  my  arrival  I  was  Sent  for  to  the  Tuileries  to  speak 
with  Madame  Buonaparte.  I  told  her  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
she  was  delighted  with  the  dSnov^ment  of  our  story.  But,  to  my  great 
surprise,  it  was  not  so  with  the  First  Consul.  We  had  upset  his  plans 
and  crossed  his  policy.  He  had  recently  concluded  the  Concordat,  and 
he  had  imagined  to  himself  an  imposing  and  magnificent  religious  cere- 
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monj  at  a  wedding  between  the  descendant  of  Henri  die  Fourth's  great 
minister  and  a  general  of  his  own  army.  All  this  he  expressed  to 
Oeneral  de  Bur^raff  the  moment  he  saw  him. 

I  was  greatfy  cast  down  by  the  displeasure  and  disappointment  of 
the  First  0:)nsuly  and  could  hardlj  receive  my  husband  with  a  smile. 

"  My  dear  one,'^  he  said,  "  we  have  waited  so  long  for  assured  hap- 
piness, and  it  has  been  so  marvellously  secured  to  us,  that  we  may  well 
wait  without  murmurine  a  little  longer :  you  must  still  for  a  &w  weeks 
remain  a  demoiselle  de  B^thune.  The  First  Consul  has  set  his  heart 
upon  all  kinds  of  pomp  and  ceremony  at  our  marriage.  I  have  prom- 
ised to  see  that  our  carriages,  horses,  and  servants  are  worthy  of  the 
occasion ;  and  as  for  you,  Mademoiselle  de  B6thune,  you  must  see  to  it 
that  no  demoiselle  de  £6thune  was  ever  so  glorious  in  laces,  satins, 
cashmeres,  jewelry,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.^' 

But,  in  spite  of  the  carte  blanche  given  me  by  my  husband-bride- 

Cm,  I  should  have  fallen  &r  short  of  the  required  extravagance,  had 
ot  given  a  hint  to  Madame  Buonaparte  that  I  might  have  acquired 
habits  of  economy  during  my  exile,  and  that  my  taste  in  dress  might  be 
too  English.  That  was  an  insinuation  I  resented,  for  it  was  not  so. 
However,  Madame  Buonaparte  advised  me  as  to  all  my  purchases,  and 
I  am  frightened  to  think  of  the  cost  of  the  traasseau  that  all  fiishion- 
able  Pans  for  more  than  a  week  came  flocking  to  see. 

Of  course  the  approaching  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  de  B6thune  to 
Monsieur  le  G^n^ral  de  Burgraff  was  spread  abroad  as  an  item  of  news 
in  high  society  and  published  in  the  MomJUiUT.  It  was  part  of  the 
First  ConsuFs  policy,  and  he  was  not  to  be  balked  by  any  notions  of 
refinement  upon  our  p«urt. 

By  his  order  I  appeared  everywhere  in  society,  and  one  of  the  first 
places  to  which  I  went  was  the  house  of  my  relative  the  Due  de 
Charost-B^thune. 

I  was  a  little  anxious  as  to  how  my  relations  would  receive  the 
news  of  my  engagement  to  an  e:$:-Jacobin.  To  my  great  surprise,  no 
people  ofiered  me  warmer  congratulations.  The  cousin  with  the  blue 
feather  was  foremost  in  her  enypreaaemeni.  Everywhere  I  heard,  Tes, 
times  were  changed,  and  ideas  with  them.  It  was  understood  that  the 
general  stood  high  in  the  First  Consul's  favor,  not  only  as  a  brave 
soldier,  but  also  as  having  been  in  Egypt  his  companion-in-arms.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  I  would  exert  my  influence  not  only  for 
every  De  B^thune  who  needed  "  erasure,*'  but  for  their  friends  and  their 
friends'  friends  too.  I  was  ashamed  of  the  number  of  such  requests 
that  poured  in  upon  me ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Madame 
Buonaparte  she  told  me  to  bring  her  all  the  petitions  of  all  the  members 
of  my  fiunily.  She  liked  to  grant  favors,  sue  said,  and  to  restore  for- 
tunes ;  while  to  do  so  in  connection  with  such  an  event  as  the  marriage 
of  a  De  B^thune  with  one  of  his  own  officers  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
First  Consul  and  part  of  his  policy. 

So  I  asked  ana  asked,  until  I  thought  every  one  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied, though  of  course  it  was  not  so. 

Our  uiird  wedding  was  as  brilliant  as  it  could  be  made  bv  full- 
robed  ecclesiastics,  flowers,  fashion,  music  (they  had  in  the  choir  a 
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tenor  and  a  ac^rano  from  the  Opera),  jewels,  great  dignitaries,  and  the 
preeenoe  of  the  First  Consul,  Madame  Baonaparte,  and  their  house- 

Thns  all  was  well,  and  ended  well.  And  before  my  husband 
went  back  to  his  duties  at  Mets  we  had  a  few  weeks  of  quiet  happiness 
at  the  ChlU^eau  de  P6nin,  to  purchase  which  he  had  sold  the  Chftteau  de 
Buigraff  and  its  vincTards.  I  could  have  lived  most  happily  at  the 
CMteau  d'Eau,  but  the  First  Consul  objected  to  it,  as  falling  &r  short 
of  the  splendor  required  hj  our  position. 

My  children  on  their  father's  side  date  only  from  their  father.  The 
saying  attributed  to  Junot  was  really  his, — ^it  was  said  to  me  in  private, 
and,  unless  the  same  idea  struck  Junot  and  himself,  I  know  not  how  it 
became  known  publicly :  ^^  Men  of  the  old  rigime  prided  themselves 
on  being  deaomdants;  we  shall  pride  ourselves  on  being  anoestora.*^ 
Most  smdy  no  crusading  knight  ever  shone  in  feats  of  arms  more 
gloriously  than  my  children's  &ther. 

He  said  to  me  onoe  of  his  own  fisither,  ^^  X  efiace  him  with  the  less 
pain,  because  I  think  that  it  would  have  made  him  happy  to  know 
that  it  was  possible.'^ 

I  cannot  but  think  that  we  should  not  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
creation  of  dukes  and  marshals  had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance 
which  caused  us  great  personal  pain  ^d  threw  us  out  of  the  line  of 
&vor  with  the  Emperor.  My  general  was  too  republican  to  like  the 
ohan^  which  merged  all  that  remained  of  the  Bepublic  into  the 
Empire :  still,  he  acquiesced  in  the  change.  In  his  eyes  it  seemed  hard 
for  bis  great  chief  ever  to  do  wrong,  and  he  had  confidence  in  his  &r- 
sijfht  and  in  hispolicy.  By  the  same  reasoning  he  accepted  the  death 
01  die  Duke  d'lbghien  as  perhaps  a  necessity ;  but  it  was  not  so  when 
the  displeasure  of  Napoleon  fell  on  his  old  commander  Moreau. 

He  thought  Moreau  was  basely  persecuted,  and  the  Emperor  knew 
that  he  thought  so.  In  the  distribution  of  honors  he  was  made  only  a 
baron ;  but  i^  General  the  Baron  de  Burgraff  his  sword  has  faithfully 
followed  the  eagles  of  France,  thus  far  always  to  victory. 


THE  END. 


Vol.  XLIII.— 46 
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THE    WIFE  OF  CERVALLOS. 

'fTlWAS  in  the  days  of  persecution^  when 

JL     The  fires  enkindled  on  the  hills  of  Spain 
Had  set  men's  hearts  ablase^  that  young  C^raUos^ 
Noblest  of  all  his  noble-hearted  raoe^ 
Was  brought  before  Sevilla's  stem  tribunal^ 
To  &oe  the&tal  charge  of  here^. 

Lofty  of  rank^  and  famed  throughout  all  Spain 
For  knightly  deeds  and  gay  accomplishment^ 
His  apprehension  for  a  crime  so  grave 
Wakened  in  minds  of  men  a  strange  unrest 
But  of  all  such  as,  led  by  wrath  or  fear, 
Crowded  the  city's  streets  to  bide  his  sentence. 
One  only — one  who  knew  his  blameless  life 
And  all  the  story  of  his  wedded  love — 
Found  time  to  think  upon  the  man  himself. 
And  in  the  glare  and  turmoil  of  the  hour 
Weigh  what  his  doom  might  bring  to  him  and  his. 

This  was  the  Grand  Inquisitor  himself, 

A  man  as  stem  to  men  who  crossed  his  will| 

As  he  was  tender  unto  woman's  weakness 

And  pliant  to  her  beauijr.     For,  though  cold 

And  austere  in  his  bearmg  towards  the  world. 

He  secretly  loved  women,  and  this  day, 

For  all  his  frownine  gaze  and  threatening  lip. 

His  thoughts  were  kss  with  him  who  st(^  before 

His  judgment-seat  awaitine  condemnation. 

Than  with  the  hapless  brioe  who  was  so  young 

And  was  esteemed  by  men  so  beautiAil. 

And,  ere  the  longinj;  which  these  musings  waked 

Within  the  Grand  Liquiaitor  had  fled, 

Came  one,  who,  bending,  whispered  in  his  ear 

That  she  who  filled  his  tiioughts  in  that  strange  hour 

Stood  even  then  without  the  castie  gates. 

Begging  admittance*     ^^  Laden  with  the  wealth 

Of  pri^ess  jewels,  she  but  asks,"  he  said, 

^^  To  lay  them  all  upon  Saint  Joseph's  shrine. 

And  by  that  act  gain  liberty  to  come 

And  stand  beside  her  husband  in  his  peril, 

As  three  months  since,  in  joy  and  hi^  distincticm, 

She  knelt  with  him  to  crave  the  nuptial  grace." 
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It  was  the  hand  of  Fate.    With  just  a  glanoe 
At  proad  CervalloB  iu  his  joathfbl  strength^ 
The  stem  chief  seot  his  voioe  adown  the  hall. 
Bidding  them  bring  her.    ^^  If  it  chance  that  she 
Shall  prove  a  heretic^  'twere  only  fit 
She  should  so  stand/'  he  cried. 

But  when  at  last 
The  doors^  disparting,  showed  a  breaking  lights 
And,  pausing  in  the  shadows  of  the  arch, 
Oervallos'  wife  stood  'fore  him,  half  he  wished 
He  had  not  been  so  pliant,  for  she  was 
Not  beautiful,  not  one  to  transcend  fiune. 
Or,  if  some  trifling  fair,  not  nigh  so  rich 
In  woman's  charm  of  perfect  loveliness. 
That  one  would  wish  to  risk  much  for  her  sake, — 
At  least  it  seemed  not  to  the  passing  glance ; 
And  yet  her  eyes  were  erand,  he  felt  their  power 
Ev'n  where  he  sat,  subduing  while  they  thrilled. 

^^  Bid  her  draw  near,"  he  cried,  and.  as  he  spoke. 
Bent  towards  the  bride  and  watched  her  breathlessly ; 
For  as  she  moved  one  seemed  to  feel  the  air 
Tlirill  to  its  depths  with  the  sweet  sense  of  summer, 
And  when  she  paused  it  was  as  if  a  hush 
Should  settle  on  the  fluttering  of  leaves. 
The  ripple  of  a  river,  conscious  silence 
Following  unconscious  musia 

"  Let  her  come 
Tet  nearer,"  cried  the  chief.    And  when  again. 
Awed  by  his  iron  mien,  she  slightly  paused, 
He  murmured,  "  Nearer,"  till  the  loraly  dame. 
With  veil  back  thrown  and  hands  upraised  in  prayer. 
Knelt  in  her  beauty  at  his  very  feet. 

Ah  I  then  the  Grand  Inquisitor  turned  pole, 

And  trembled  in  his  seat  upon  his  throne, 

Like  one  who  scents  his  doom,    ^e  was  not  Mr^ 

But  in  her  face  was  what  sends  men  to  death 

As  to  a  banquet.     Looking  down  upon  her, 

He  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  heart. 

And,  muttering  'twixt  his  teeth,  ^^  Come  jcnr,  come  woe, 

This  woman  must  be  mine,"  gazed  on  and  on, 

Forgetful,  till,  her  womimly,  pure  blush 

Springing  beneath  his  glance,  he  slowly  rose, 

Ajid,  admng  under  breath,  '^  But  first  would  I 

Behold  that  &ce  within  the  glare  of  passion," 

Lifted  his  voice  and  bade  that  young  Cervallos 
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Be  led  unto  the  torture.    Bot^  her  ay 
Bimng  before  the  words  oonld  leave  his  month, 
''Take  life,  take  wealth,  but  let  me  stand  hj  him  r 
He  paused,  and  thus  addressed  her : 

"If  jonwiU 
Consent  to  bear  his  anraish  in  your  turn, 
Filling  unto  its  brim  the  halfnspent  day 
With  studied  renetition  of  his  pain, 
Tou  may  stand  by  and  ocnnfort  him  this  hour : 
It  is  the  p«ialtjr/'    "  I  will,'*  she  said. 
And  all  her  face  grew  nobly  luminous. 
'*  But,  first,  one  t^n.    As  you  do  reverenoe  Qod, 
Give  promise  that  my  lord  shall  never  know 
The  price  I  nay  you  for  so  great  a  grace.'* 
''  I  promise,''  said  the  chie£    And,  shrinking  back 
From  that  high  look  she  wore,  he  raised  his  hand 
And  waved  her  fix)m  his  presence  to  her  lord. 

She  went.    All  through  that  grievous  hour  she  stood 

Close  at  her  husband's  side,  and  lent  her  smile 

To  help  him  in  his  a^ony  and  shame. 

At  last  'twas  o'er,  and  at  that  judgment-seat, 

Kneeling  aeain,  she  bowed  her  hcAd,  and  cried, 

"  Now  work  your  will  with  me :  my  time  has  come.'' 

Up  rose  the  Grand  Inquisitor.    Great  God  I 
Was  this,  then,  love? — ^the  love  of  which  his  youth 
Had  had  its  dreams? — ^for  which  his  sterner  years 
Had  bartered  justice,  honor,  conscience,  all. 
Only  to  chase  a  shadow  ?    Gasing  down. 
He  trembled.     ''  Woman,"  he  exclaimed, — and  those 
Who  stood  about  him  marvelled  at  his  voice, — 
''  Tou  are  of  fragile  make,  and  you  will  die." 

"  I  have  been  slain  already,"  she  replied ; 
"  My  snaring  is  passed ;  an  added  throe 
Would  be  a  haj^mess  to  me  just  now. 
Has  he  not  borne  them  ?" 

Shuddering  quickly  back, 
As  from  an  adder  rampant  in  his  path. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  stood  a  moment,  awed. 
Then,  stepping  downward  to  her  side,  he  laid 
A  nerveless  hand  upon  her  bended  head 
And  bade  her  to  look  up.    '^  Sweet  one,"  he  cried, 
"  For^o  this  agony  and  be  my  love. 
I  am  not  hard,  I'm  gentle  as  a  dove 
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To  Uioee  I  oherishy  and  my  heart,  my  soali 
Are  yours  forever^  so  you  stoop  to  tn^e  them.'' 

She  did  not  answer ;  whereupon  he  bent 

And  spake  with  deeper  passion ;  but  her  smile. 

Her  awful,  steady  smile  of  wondering  soom, 

Stopped  him  in  middle  breath.     "  You  will  not,  then  ? 

Do  you  so  love  the  torture?"    But  she  cried, 

'^  I  do  so  much  love  him."    And,  rising  up. 

She  stepped  back  from  his  side,  while  his  wild  eye, 

Contracting  and  dilating  in  his  wrath, 

Fell  from  her  look  of  rapture. 

"  Give  me  time," 
He  murmured, — "  give  me  time ;"  and  on  his  breast 
He  bowed  his  head,  as  though  he  would  have  prayed. 
But  dared  not  for  his  sin.    A  moment  more. 
And,  looking  up,  he  raised  his  hand  on  high 
And  swore  by  Christ's  pure  blood  and  stainless  death 
He  would  forego  the  punishment  of  men 
From  that  day  on  forever.    "  If  so  be 
The^  will  not  heed  my  counsel  in  these  courts, 
I  will  resign  mine  office ;  but  be  sure 
That  from  this  day  I  sentence  none  to  death." 

And,  taking  that  voung  woman  by  the  hand, 
He  led  her  'fore  the  council,  where,  with  pledge 
Of  his  own  life  against  their  innocence, 
He  won  dismissal  for  herself  and  lord. 


That  two  months  thence  within  Sevilla's  courts 
He  paid  with  blood  the  forfeit  of  that  hour. 
Is  by  most  men  believed.    But  some  have  said 
It  was  within  a  convent's  narrow  cell. 
And  not  upon  the  scaffold,  that  he  won 
His  title  to  the  heaven  he  had  defied. 

AnfM  Katharine  Cfreen. 
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GEOBGJS  WASHINGTON  AND  REV.  JONATHAN 
BOUCHER. 

UNDER  a  serene  sky^  which  gave  no  token  of  the  gatherii^  Revo- 
lutionary storm,  two  boats  met  in  the  middle  of  the  Rytomac 
In  one  sat  an  American  on  his  waj  to  Congress,  which  already  con- 
templated in  him  the  commander  of  Coloni^  forces ;  in  the  other  sat 
a  clergyman  who  had  gained  ominoos  &me  by  eloquent  and  aggressive 
loyal^  to  his  king.  Both  were  owners  of  estates,  and  the  boats  were 
rowed  by  their  slaves.  For  years  the  two  men  had  been  friends,  bound 
together  by  mutual  services ;  many  a  time,  at  the  hospitable  table  of 
eiuier,  they  had  sat^  the  one  tellinff  his  tales  of  old  England,  the  other 
his  stories  of  fix)ntier  warfare,  till  the  walnut-shells  rose  to  a  cairn 
between  them.  As  the  boats  came  nearer  the  soldier  beckoned  the 
other  to  pause.  There  was  cordial  greeting,  but  sorrowful  parting. 
The  excited  clergyman  warned  his  friend— «lder  by  six  years — ^that  he 
was  bound  on  a  perilous  errand.  Should  he  espouse  the  rebellious 
cause,  civil  war  was  inevitable;  blood  once  shed^  the  masses  would 
demand  independence,  and  their  leaders  would  be  unaUe  to  recede. 
The  other  scouted  his  apprdiensions,  adding,  warmly,  ^^  If  you  ever 
hear  of  my  joining  in  any  such  measures  you  have  my  leave  to  set 
me  down  for  everything  wicked.''  Then  they  parted, — the  one  to  be 
mobbed  in  Alexandria  by  the  crowd  which  had  sent  off  their  chieftain 
with  drum  and  fife,  the  other  to  fiilfil  his  friend's  prophecnr. 

Sudi  was  the  parting  of  George  Washington  and  Jonathan  Boucha*, 
— ^the  soldier  ana  the  scholar.  They  met  no  more,  save  by  a  kindly 
correspondence  in  later  life. 

Tlie  secret  of  the  art  which  in  ^*  The  Yirnnians"  so  marvellously 
portrayed  Greorge  Washington  may  be  studied  anew  in  the  sutgoined 
papers.  My  friend  Mr.  Locker-liimpson,  of  London,^  in  sending  me 
'  these  letters  of  Washington  to  his  grandfiither,  writes,  ^  I  lent  the 
Washington  letters  to  Thackeray  when  he  was  writing  The  Virginians." 
Two  have  been  printed  by  Sparks  from  draughts.  Boucher's  letters 
to  Washington  have  remained  dormant  in  our  State  archives.  The 
correspondence,  now  first  published,  recovers  an  impressive  diapter  in 
the  life  of  Washington,  and  a  figure  of  unique  interest  from  dry 
ecclesiastical  annals.  Boucher  (bom  in  Blencoeo,  England,  in  1738) 
suffered  early  privations,  like  Washington,  and  like  him  was  in  youth 
a  surveyor  of  land ;  he  managed,  however,  to  obtain  a  good  education, 
at  Wigton,  and  became  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  came  to  Virginia, 
July,  1769,  as  tutor  to  the  fiimily  of  Captain  Dixon,  Port  BoyaL    In 

1  Better  known  to  lovers  of  poetry  as  Frederick  Locker)  author  of  the  charming 
"  London  Lyrics/'  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Bey.  Jonathan  Boacher  hj 
his  third  wife ;  his  &ther  was  Edward  Hawke  Locker,  also  an  author,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Kaval  Gallery  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  married  first  a 
sister  of  the  late  liord  Blein  (his  daughter  hv  whom  is  wife  of  Lord  Tennyson'a 
ion  Alfred),  and  secondly  uie  daughter  of  ^ir  Curtis  Lampson,  Baronet 
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1761  he  was  astonished  by  an  appeal  from  a  neighboring 
(Hanover^  Kins  Qeoive  Conntj)  to  preach  for  them.  He  sailed  to 
England  for  orders^  and  in  July,  1762^  entered  on  his  work  as  reotcMr. 
He  was  aftarwards^  for  seven  years,  rector  of  St  Mary's,  Caroline 
County.  He  had  a  fine  gldi)ey  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  slaves. 
He  had  thirfy  pupils  fixnn  fiunilies  of  the  ^^  sentry/'  and  also  taught 
the  slaves.  He  was  a  brilliant  preacher,  and  uiere  was  not  a  Dissenter 
in  his  parish.  The  le^  obstructions  ot  dissent  had  just  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  young  orator's  aid  was  much  sought  by  parishes  invaded 
by  revivalists.  When  challenged  by  Dissenting  preachers  to  disputa- 
ticHis,  he  declined,  deeming  su<m  a  course  underical,  but  he  trained  a 
devtf  carpmt^  to  hold  his  own  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church. 
Among  his  pupils  was  John  Parke  Custis,  Washington's  step-son. 
^^  Washingtcm,"  he  says,  '^  like  most  people  thereabouts,  had  no  other 
education  than  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  which  he  was  taught  by 
a  convict  servant  whom  his  fiUher  bought  for  a  school-master?'  In 
1769,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  the  new  governor  of  Maryland,  made  Boucher 
rector  of  St  Anne's,  Annapolis,  eahMcio  dn^lain  of  the  Lower  House, 
whose  payment,  however  ften  pouncb  per  session),  he  refused :  he  would 
^^  serve  tli^m  for  nothing,  but,  if  paid,  would  be  paid  as  a  gentleman." 
Boucher  had  none  of  the  unctuous  cant  of  Madam  Esmond's  saint^  Mr. 
Ward ;  he  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
presid^t  of  the  Homony  Club,  patronised  the  theatre  at  Annapolis,  wrote 
verses  on  the  actress,  and  a  prologue  or  two.  There  was  no  servility 
about  his  loyalty.  He  initiated  a  movement  to  secure  an  American 
bishop,  pointing  out  how  the  Church  was  handicapped  by  having  to  send 
its  ministers  to  IWland  for  ordination.  Against  that  poliqr  Anglican 
and  Diss^ting  jealousy  ware  united.  For  some  time  the  governor  and 
chief  officials  would  not  speak  to  him.  On  the  other  mmd.  King's 
College,  New  York,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M  A^  The  gov- 
ernor, grown  frigidly  i^in,  transferred  him  to  Queen  Anne's  nansh. 
Prince  Qerage,  Maryland.  In  June,  1772,  he  married  Miss  Addison, 
a  native  of  Maryhmd,  niece  of  the  great  Addison.  ^^She  was,"  says 
Walter  Tfaombury,  ^^  a  singularly  beautiful  woman ;  the  graceful  ten- 
derness of  her  ezpressi<m,  contrastii^  well  with  her  husmmd's  black- 
browed,  benevoloit,  rounded  face,  is  recorded  in  an  excellent  crayon 
drawing."^  There  is  a  l^end  that  the  lady  saw  him  in  a  visicm  before 
hearing  of  his  existence.  When  Boucher  repaired  to  his  new  parish, 
in  Prince  Qeorge,  he  found  the  church  door  barred  against  mm,  on 
account  of  his  advocacy  of  an  American  episcopacy.  A  convenient 
cart-load  of  stones  had  l>een  brought  for  a  mob.  He  had  some  adherents, 
however,  and  managed  to  get  into  his  pulpit,  where  his  eloquence 
demoralised  the  opposition.  But  he  was  surrounded  by  angry  people. 
On  one  oocasicm  a  blacksmith  shot  his  hcHrse,  and  when  the  parson 
remonstrated  the  bully  approadied,  ffun  in  hand,  threatenii^  to  do 
the  same  to  him.  Thereupon  Bonder  gave  the  fellow  a  dexterous 
blow  which  left  him  prostrate  in  the  mud.  Such  was  the  social  condi- 
tion around  him  that  the  cl0:gyman  believed  this  incident  did  more 

>  Noiei  and  Qaeriee  (Bng.),  Third  Series.    See  ako  Ilftli  Seriei. 
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J^r  his  popularitj  tiian  if  he  had  been  a  Newton.  A  bully  of  hidi 
position,  wnom  Boucher  had  rebuked,  oonduded  to  dudlenge  him ;  he 
went  to  one  of  the  der^man's  friends  and  asked  him  to  be  his  second* 
This  gentleman  answer^  tliat,  unfortunately,  the  dergjrman,  anticipating 
the  duel,  had  already  engaged  his  services.  The  braggart,  who  had  not 
dreamed  of  an  acceptance,  dropped  the  matter.  His  friend's  reply  to 
the  coward  was  a  mere  rvsey  but  it  crept  out  that  Boucher  was  a  man 
not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  he  had  almost  become  popular  whmi  the 
Revolution  broke  out  His  fervent  appeals  for  loyalbr  may  be  read  in 
the  volume  in  which  he  collected  them  (1797),  under  the  title,  '^  A 
View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Bevoluticm.'' 
But  the  logic  of  events  was  more  potent  than  his  eloauence.  His 
(Pirate  (Harrison)  was  a  republican.  Warned  by  a  letter  tnat  if  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  read  a  word  of  the  loyal  Bidding-prayer  he  would 
be  shot  dead  in  his  pulpit,  Boucher  took  with  him  on  the  occasion 
two  horse-pistols;  these  he  laid  on  the  cudiion,  and,  having  read  the 
forbidden  prayer,  descended  to  his  vestoy.  For  several  months  he 
preached  with  those  pistols  visible  on  the  cushion.  On  the  patriotic 
rast-day  Boucher  found  his  republican  curate  in  the  pulpit^  and  was 
met  at  the  church  door  by  Osborne  Sprigg,  who  told  him  he  was  not 
•to  preach  that  day.  ^^It  can  only  be  prevented  by  takine  my  life,'' 
saia  the  rector,  who  passed  up  the  aisle  through  two  hundred  armed 
men.  With  his  sermon  in  one  hand  and  big  pistol  in  the  other,  Boucher 
was  about  to  ascend  the  pulpit,  when  he  was  seized  round  the  waist  by 
his  friend  David  Cranford,  who  said  he  had  positive  knowledge  of  an 
order  to  fire  on  him  as  socm  as  he  reached  tne  pulpit,  and  he  should 
not  go  unless  he  were  the  strongest  Boucher  had  almost  freed  himself, 
when  a  number  of  others  sprang  forward,  and  he  was  got  on  the  floor. 
These  were  enemies,  chief  amonff  them  Osborne  Spr^.  Boucher  seised 
this  man  and  said  he  would  blow  his  brains  out  ifhe  (Boucher)  were 
.  interfered  with  on  his  way  home.  Holding  on  to  Spr^  as  hostage, 
he  walked  to  his  door,  a  band  following  them  with  we  ^*  Rogue's 
March."  On  the  following  Sunday  he  was  unopposed.  His  last 
discourse  in  America  closed  with  the  words,  ^^  As  lone  as  I  live,  yea, 
while  I  have  my  bein^,  will  I  proclaim,  ^QroA  »Eive  uie  king!'"  On 
the  last  day  when  a  ship  was  suffered  to  depart,  September  10,  1776, 
Jonathan  Boucher,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  sailed  for  England.  There 
he  gained  distinction  as  a  clergyman,  archseoWist,  and  philologist 
He  held  the  vicarage  of  Epsom  from  1784  untU  his  death  in  1804. 
He  had  written  a  oitter  letter  to  Washington  (from  ^^  The  Lodge,  6 
Aug.  1776")  for  looking  on  calmly  while  he  was  "  pelted  to  death"  for 
his  convictions.  ^^  Wim  your  cause  I  renounce  you."  His  anger  still 
burned  when  he  heard  of  the  confiscation  of  his  large  property  in 
Maryland.  He  remembered  with  pain  bis  affectionate  slaves,  from 
whose  tears  he  had  torn  himself.  For  he  had  set  a  high  example  in 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  affirmed  that  the  praise  he  most  valued 
was  that  implied  by  a  negro  who,  when  asked  to  whom  he  bdcmged, 
answered,  ^'  To  Parson  Iroucher,  thank  God  F'  But  the  Uttemess 
passed.  The  angry  letter  is  not  among  Washington's  papers,  and  was 
probably  never  sent    In  1784  he  wrote  to  Wawington  involdng  his 
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aid  in  the  matter  of  an  American  episoopac^,  still  near  his  heart  His 
volume  of  1797^  already  mentioned^  is  dedicated  to  Washington  with 
such  franky  manly  admiration  that  it  were  not  fidr  to  qaote  bitter  words 
fixNn  the  period  <^  their  estrangement.  Washington's  answer,  ffiven 
below,  shows  Ihat^  if  known  to  him,  they  had  b^  forgiven  and  for- 


Jdm  Parke  Costis,  Mrs.  Washington's  only  son,  to  whom  the  cor- 
respondence chiefly  relates,  was  bom  in  November,  1754,  and  in  his 
fourteenth  year  was  confided  to  Mr.  Boucher's  care.  Colond  Rogers, 
of  Baltimore,  his  great-grandson,  possesses  a  fine  miniature  (by  Charles 
Peale,  the  firiend  of  bom  Washington  and  Boucher),  which  shows  a 
handsome  youth  of  seventeen,  of  warm  but  refined  aspect,  a  vay  Hal 
Warrington.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married  (1774)  Eleanor  Cal- 
vert^ she  being  sixteen.  At  the  a^  of  twenty-eight  he  accompanied 
Washington  to  Torktown.  There  he  caught  the  camp-fever,  and  died 
in  1781,  at  ElUiam  (Kent  County^  Virginia),  the  resiaence  of  his  aunt^ 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Bassett.  Washington  adopted  his  two  younger 
children,  and  was,  indeed,  as  a  father  to  the  others.  There  were  four 
diildren :  Elizabdh  Parke,  bom  1776 ;  Martha  Parke,  1777 ;  Eleanor 
Parke,  1779;  George  Washington  Parke,  1781. 

WoMlmgUm  to  Boucher* 

May  SOtik,  1768. 
BsT.  Sni: 

Mr.  Hjhigom^ji,  who  liyed  w&venX  vean  in  my  fiunily,  a  Tutor  to  Master  Custii 
(my  son  in  Ijaw  &  ward)  having  taken  his  depaituie  for  England,  leaves  the 
young  eentleman  without  any  master  at  this  time.  I  should  be  glad  therefore  to 
know  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  add  him  to  the  number  of  your  Funils. 
He  is  a  boy  of  good  jeenius,  about  14  years  of  age,  untainted  in  his  morals  ana  of 
innooent  manners.  Two  years  and  upwards  he  has  been  reading  of  Yiigil  &  was 
(at  the  time  Mr.  Magowan  left  him)  entered  on  the  Greek  Testament 

I  presume,  he  has  grown  not  a  little  rusty  in  both  having  had  no  benefit  of  his 
Tutor  sinoe  Christmas,  notwithstanding  he  left  the  country  in  March  only.  If  he 
comes  he  will  have  a  boy  (well  acquainted  with  House  business,  which  may  be  made 
as  useftil  as  possible  in  your  Family  to  keep  him  out  of  Idleness)  and  two  horses  to 
ftimiA  him  with  the  means  ^  fretting  to  Church  and  elsewhere  as  you  may  permit, 
for  he  will  be  nut  entirely  and  absolutely  under  your  Tuition  and  direction  to 
manage  as  you  tnink  proper  in  all  respects. 

iMow  Sir,  If  you  mcune  to  take  Master  CusUs,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
conveniences  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  bring,  and  how  soon  he  may  come,  for 
as  to  his  Board  and  schooling  (provender  for  his  Morses  he  mav  lay  in  himself)  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  enquire  into,  and  will  cheerftdly  pay  Ten  or  Twelve  pounds 
a  year,  extraordinary,  to  engage  your  peculiar  care  of,  and  a  watchful  eye  to  him 
as  he  is  a  promising  boy,  the  last  of  his  family,  and  will  possess  a  very  large  fortune 
Add  to  this  my  anxiety  to  make  him  fit  for  more  us^fUl  purposes  than  a  Horse 
Racer. 

This  letter  will  be  sent  to  you  by  my  brother  at  Fredericksbuig,  and  I  should 
be  oblieed  to  vou  for  an  answer 'by  the  first  post  to  Alexandria  near  to  which  place  I 
live.    I  am  Sir,  ^our  most  Obed  Servant.  G.  WASHurGTON. 

P.  S.  If  it  IS  necessary  for  him  to  provide  a  Bed,  could  one  be  purchased  in 
your  Keighborhood,  it  would  save  a  long  carriage. 

Bciueher  to'  Washington. 

Caboxjhb,  June  IS,  1708. 
(In  this  letter  Boucher  expresses  himself  as  flattered  by  the  preference  given 
him,  out  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  that,  on  account  of  the  scan^  preferments  in 
Virginia,  he  is  trying  to  establish  an  interest  in  Maryland.  As  to  terms,  <<from 
what  I  have  heard  of  CoL  Washington,  they  are  such  as  I  am  well  convinced  he 
will  not  think  unreasonable.") 
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OABOLniB,  JoM  16, 1TC8. 
.  •  .  You,  S',  however,  seem  so  justly  sensible  of  ^  vait  Importance  of  a  ffood 
Bducation  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  heartily  concurring  in  every  plan  that  ought 
be  popoaed  for  y«  advantage  ot  y'  ward :  And  what  I  am  more  paruculariy  pleased 
witn,  IS,  the  ardent  Desire  you  eziffess  for  y*  cultivation  of  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
InteUeotual  Powezi."^ 

Aug.  2,  irea. 

His  fMaster  Oustis's]  BduC*  hitherto  may  be  called  a  private  one  &  to  this 
p^ps  chiefly,  He  owes  that  peculiar  Innocence  and  ScmcHty  of  numnen  w*  are  so 
amiable  in  Him :  but  then,  is  He  not,  think  you,  more  artless,  more  unskilled  in 
a  necessary  address,  than  He  ought  to  be,  ere  He  is  turned  out  into  a  wc^d  Uke 
this?  ... 

He  win  himself  inform  you  of  y*  accident  He  lately  met  with ;  and  as  He  seems 
to  be  very  apprehensive  of  your  Displeasure,  c*  I  suppose  it  necessary,  I  would  uige 
yon  St  his  Mamma  to  spare  rebukes,  as  much  as  He  certainly  deserves  them.  .  .  . 

I  did, not  misundentande  y*  meaning  of  your  Beouest,  m  y*  matter  wherein  you 
suspect  I  possibly  might,  being  pursuaded  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  such 
particular  attention  U  not  onfy  unnecessary,  but  Impracticable.  He  will  probably 
inherit  a  mudi  more  considerable  Fortune,  than  any  other  Boy  here.  .  .  .  But  as 
any  Partiality  to  him  in  y«  trifling  circumstances  of  his  Diet  or  other  Accom- 
moda"*  w*  be  rather  disserviceable  tg  him  than  otherwise  I  have  taught  him  not  to 
expect  it.  .  .  . 

Washington  to  Bouoher  (tn  CaroJme), 

Stafford  0^,  6«ptF  4*,  1768. 
MastF  Oustis  was  so  much  disordered  bv  an  intermitting  fever,  attended  with 
billeous  vomittings,  that  we  were  obliged  (whilst  in  Westmoreland)  to  send  for 
Doc^  Mortimer'  to  him.  He  is  now  Mtter,  but  not  dear  of  slow  fever's  &  veiy 
weak  and  low  (being  much  reduced)  which  induces  his  Mamma  to  take  him  home 
with  us,  till  he  is  pmecUy  restored.  His  Man  comes  with  advice  of  this  matter,  & 
to  fetch  such  parts  of  his  doathing,  Ac  as  he  wants. 

OotrM«*,17W. 
This  Letter  will  be  ddivered  to  yon  by  Jaoky  Oustis,  who  has  been  detained 
from  School  longer  than  was  intended,  owinff  first  to  his  own  ill  health,  and  then  to 
his  Mamma's ;  who  did  not  care  to  part  with  him  till  she  had  got  the  better  of  an 
Indisposition  which  confined  her  some  days.  He  now  promises  to  stick  dose  to  his 
Book,  and  endeavour  by  diligent  studv  to  recover  his  lost  time— he  will  have  nothing 
(that  we  know  of)  to  interupt  him  till  the  intervention  of  the  Ghrirtmas  HoUidays, 
when  you  will  please  to  give  him  leave  to  return  home. 

Bev*Bir 

T'Mo8tObed*H««8erv« 
G*  WAflHnrarov. 

Momrr  Yiavov,  S4«^  April,  1769. 
Bey*  Sib, 

Tour  fitvour  of  the  17*^  came  to  my  hands  this  day :  the  contents  of  which,  or 
the  Letter  itself,  shal  soon  reach  M'  Addisons  hands.*  In  respect  to  the  Dandng 
Gentry,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  such  a  choice  of  them,  and  that  Newman  has  fl;ot 
the  start  of  his  rival  Spooner,  because  I  have  heard  him  well  spoken  of  as  a  teacner 
in  that  Science.  The  others  misfortunes  might  recommend  Aim  to  the  notice  & 
charitv  of  the  well  disposed,  but  if  his  accomplishments  in  that  way  are  inferior  to 
the  others  it  ought  by  no  means  to  entitle  him  to  the  preforence — ^you  will  be  so 

food  therefore  sir  to  enter  Mas*  Oustis  with  M'  Kewman  for  a  year  or  otherwise  as 
e  may  form  his  school.    M"  Washington  I  can  venture  to  assure  you,  will  be  very 

1  In  WashiDffton's  Diary  for  1768  is  the  following :  "  [Jane]  80.  Went  to  Mr.  Bonohsr's 
— dinsd  there  and  left  Jaoky  Oustis— Betomed  to  Frederiekri>arg  in  the  afternoon." 

s  Of  Frederioksbanrf  Virginia;  its  first  mayor  after  Ineorporttion  (1782).  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner  of  Washington  for  items  from  Washington's  Diary  ooneemlng  this  WesU 
moreland  and  Stafford  Joamey.  September  t;  1768,  he  is  at  his  brother  Samnel's  house. 
^  Sep.  6.  Went  to  Mr.  Jon.  Stith's  and  dined  there.  Betnmed  in  the  afternoon,  ith.  Went  to 
ohareh — dined  at  OoL  Harrison's  and  returned  to  my  brother's  in  j*  afternoon.  6th.  Grossed 
ever  to  the  lower  point  of  Nangamoy  [Md.]  where  I  met  my  ehariot  and  retnraed  hosAe." 
*  Thomas  Aodison,  of  Oxon  HUl  on  the  Potomao,  member  of  the  Maryland  OoaaelL 
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gimd  to  lee  joa  at  Mount  Yeraon  in  the  recess  of  Whitsun  HoUidays,  bat  it  is  a 
pleatore  I  most  be  depriyed  of,  as  I  expect  to  be  inWilliamsborg  b^ore,  and  long 
after  that  time.^    Oar  best  wishes  attend  yourself,  Miss  Boucher  &  Jadcy. 

Bcuoherio  Washingtan, 

CABOLiira,  to  July,  1769. 
Yoa  will  rem'  my  haTine  complained  of  Jacks  laziness,  which  however  I  now 
hope  is  not  incurable.  For  I  find  that  he  will  bear  drivine  which  heretofore  I  used 
to  fear  He  would  not  He  has  met  with  more  Rig'  since  I  saw  you  than  in  all  y* 
Time  before  &  He  is  the  better  for  it.  This  I  mean  only  as  to  his  Books ;  in  other 
matters  he  is  faultless.  His  new  Boy  too  is  infinitely  fitter  for  him  than  Julius. 
.  .  .  Miss  Boucher  was  very  intent  on  ^oing  to  the  Springs,  but  being  now  con- 
▼inoed  that  she  cannot,  oonsistently  with  j^Ssocia*  Principles  she  is  contented  to 
drop  it* 

Wa$hingUm  to  Boucher  (m  OaroUne), 

BvTRAM*  Deor  4%  1769. 
Jacky  will  inform  you  of  the  Beasons  why  he  brines  not  the  Books  you  wrote 
to  me  for,  and  to  him  I  refer — perhaps  all^  or  most  of  them,  were  Included  in  the 
Oatalogue  I  sent  to  England  for  him,  and  if  so,  I  expect  they  will  be  in,  in  less  than 
three  months. 

The  Printer  has  nromised  to  have  a  Musick  Book  BuPd  for  Miss  Boucher  if  I 
oome  up,  if  so  it  shall  be  brought — Jack's  stay  has  been  longer  here  than  we  in- 
tended out  we  hope  he  will  endeavour  to  make  atonem'  by  extras  diligence. 

Boucher  to  Wa$hmffton. 

Br,  Mart's  [CABOLm],  21  May,  1770. 
•  .  .  There  is  a  certidn  captiousness  in  some  of  your  countrymen  which  I  cannot 
bat  lament,  though  I  verr  fteely  pardon  as  being  but  y*  ebullitions  of  seal  for  their 
country,  w*  will  hardly  a&ow  a  Forei^er  j[and  such  I  must  be  called  in  spite  of  my 
sincere  attachment  to  Virginia  and  Virginians)  to  find  Fault  with  an^r  Thing  belong- 
ing either  to  them  or  their  country.  But  as  I  am  well  convinced  this  is  not  y*  case 
with  yon  I  return  to  my  subject*  .  .  .  The  chief  failings  of  his  [Oustis's]  character 
are  tliat  he  is  constitutionally  somewhat  warm,  indolent,  and  voluptuous.*  .  .  . 

Amupous,  I*  OotF,  1770. 
.  .  Probably,  ere  Iour,  you  will  find  out  that  He  [Custis]  has  lost  His  Watch ; 
I  deserves  to  be  severely  reprimanded  for  his  Oarelessness. 


dB  He  deserves  to  be  se vereTj' reprimanded  for  his  Oarelessness.  I  have  the  Watch, 
bat  do  not  care  soon  to  put  Him  out  of  Pain. 

I  heartily  wish  yon  an  agreeable  Tour  thro'  yonder  Tramontane  Begions. 

Woihmgton  to  Boucher  (m  ArmapoHs). 

MovHT  Yaiurov,  DeoF  10*^,  1770. 

His  mind 

>oes  Horses  and 

di&oovered  little 

Inclination  of  giving  into.  I  must  beg  the  £ftvour  of  you,  therefore,  to  keep  him 
dose  to  those  umAiI  branches  of  Learning  which  he  oueht  now  to  be  acquainted  with, 
and  as  much  as  possible  under  vour  own  Bye.  Witnout  these,  I  fear  he  will  too 
ioon  think  himself  above  controul,  and  be  not  much  the  better  for  the  extraordinary 
expenoe  attending  his  Living  in  Annapolis ;  which  I  should  be  exceeding  sorry  for, 

1  He  was  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bargess«e. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  Non- Importation  AssooiiSion,  of  which  Washington  was  a  promoter, 
and  of  which  be  once  spoke  as  tending  to  frugality.  Miss  Bonoher,  a  stanch  loyalist,  playftiU^ 
soggestB  that  she  cao't  afford  it 

*  In  Kent  Ooonty,  Virginia;  the  residence  of  Oolcmel  Bassett,  husband  of  Martha  Wash- 
fngton's  sister. 

*  The  letter  had  opened  with  an  extended  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel, 
the  last  oonnt  being  its  tendeney  to  eare  the  provincialism  aUnded  to. 

*  He  is  carefal  to  add  that  these  Ikilings  are  as  yet  in  embryo.  (A  letter  from  young 
OasUs  to  Washington  (80  Anc.  1770)  is  in  a  fine  manW  spirit,  as  well  as  handwriting.) 
Boucher  then  proposes  that  Onstis  shall  travel  in  America  for  six  months^  then  travel  hi 
Bnrope. 
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M  nothing  bat  a  haatj  progiow  towaidi  t&e  oompletion  of  hit  Bduoation,  esn  Jnt- 
tiiU  my  keeping  him  there  at  fuch  an  expenoe  as  nit  Brtate  will  now  become  ehaige- 
able  with. 

The  time  of  Lifb  he  if  now  advancing  into  requires  the  most  friendly  aid  and 
Oonncil  (especially  in  such  a  place  as  Annapolis):  otherwise,  the  warmth  of  hii  own 
Passions,  assisted  by  the  bad  example  of  other  Youth,  may  prompt  him  to  actions 
derogatoiy  of  Virtue,  &  that  Innocence  of  Manners  which  one  coud  wish  to  pre- 
serve him  in :  For  w^  reason  I  would  beg  leave  to  request,  that  he  may  not  be  suf- 
fered to  sleep  from  under  vour  own  Roof,  unless  it  be  at  such  places  as  you  are  sure 
he  can  have  no  bad  examples  set  him ;  nor  allow  bim  to  be  ramoling  about  of  Kights 
in  Company  with  those,  who  do  no  care  how  debauched  and  viceous  his  Conduct 
maybe. 

You  will  be  so  good  I  hope,  as  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  offering  my 
sentiments  thus  fi^eelv--I  have  his  welbeine  much  at  Heart,  &  should  be  sorry  to 
see  him  fkll  into  any  Vice,  or  evil  course,  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  restraining 
him  ftt>m. 

Boucher  to  WoiMngton. 

AmiAPOLis,  DmF  18, 1779. 
.  .  .  Unluckily  too,  there  lodged  a  Youth  with  us,  of  a  character  exactly  cal- 
culated to  spoil  such  a  Lad  as  Custis.  He  is  sensible,  wild,  volatile,  idle  &  eood-  - 
natured.  You  will  know  that  I  allude  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Sam.  Ghilloway's.i  I  by  no 
means  aim  to  reproach  the  joung  gentleman,  whom  reallv  I  like  exceedingly  my- 
self, yet  can  I  not  help  eiving  it  as  my  opinion  that  He  has  done  your  wara  more 
harm  than  He  or  His  Family  can  easily  make  amends  for.  You  cannot  conceive 
w^  w*  delight  Custis  w«  listen  to  his  droll  Tales  &  Accts.  of  his  Pranks  at  School  in 
England.  .  .  .  Sam.  Galloway  has  also  a  Daughter,  younjr  A  pretty :  Out  of  respect 
to  you,  as  I  supposed,  he  fi^uently  invited  Ciutis  to  his  House :  it  was  disapeeable 
to  me  to  be  oolig'd  to  refrise  Him  because  it  gave  offence,  but  I  believe  He  never 
was  there  but  twice,  once  when  I  was,  A  once  when  I  was  not  It  was  about  the 
time  of  the  Players  being  here.  Miss  Galloway  came  to  town.  Jack  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  the  Sex,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  Judge  of,  much  more  how  to  describe. 
I  observed  somewliat  of  a  particular  attention,  excSeding  bare  civility  to  this  Young 
Lady.    I  took  such  steps  as  I  judged  most  likely  to  wean  him  in  Time.  .  .  . 

WoihingUm  to  Boucher  (in  Maryland). 

MouvT  Ybbvoh,  Jan  2^,  177L 
Jack's  return  has  been  delayed,  as  well  from  a  belief  that  you  might  not  be  well 
settled,  as  from  a  desire  of  gratifying  him  in  his  favourite  amusement  of  Hunting, 
these  Hollidays.  He  returns  now  he  says,  with  a  determination  of  applying  close  to 
his  Studies ;  and  I  confide  entirely  in  your  promise  of  making  him  do  so.  as  time  slips 
of[f]  a  pace,  and  other  Idea's  &  pursuits,  will  soon  render  it  more  difficult  to  keep 
him  oonflned  to  them,  than  at  present.  In  respect  to  the  kinds,  &  manner  of  his 
Studying,  I  leave  it  wholely  to  your  better  Judement^-had  he  begun,  or  rather  pur- 
sued his  study  of  the  Greek  Language,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  bad  acquisitaon ; 
but  whether  [if]  he  acquire  this  now,  he  may  not  forego  some  more  useflil  branches 
of  leaminc ,  is  a  matter  worthy  of  oonsideratioa.  To  m  acquainted  with  the  French 
Tongue  is  oecome  a  part  of  polite  Bducation  ;  and  to  a  man  who  has  [the  prospect] 
of  mixing  in  a  larse  Circle  absolutely  [necessary.  Without]  Arithmetick,  the  com- 
mon [affairs  of]  Life  are  not  to  be  managed  [with  success.  The  study  of  Geolmetry, 
and  the  Mathe^matics  (with  due  reeara  to  the  li]mites  of  it)  is  equally  [advanta- 

Seous.  The  principlesj  of  Philosophy  Moral,  Natural,  &o,  1  should  think  a  very 
esirable  knowledge  for  a  (Gentleman ;  but  as  I  said  before,  I  leave  the  whole  to 
your  direction ;  with  this  earnest  request,  that,  in  whatever  kind  of  Study  you  think 
proper  to  engage  him,  he  may  be  kept  diligently  to  it,  for  he  really  has  no  time  to 
loose. 

The  shortness  of  the  distance  between  this  and  your  present  habitation  will,  I 
hope,  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Miss  Boucher  often  at  Mount  Vernon, 
in  this  hope  M"  Washington  also  rests  and^with  her  Compliments  and  wishes,  jolnd 
with  mine  for  the  return  of  many  happy,  &  prosperous  years  to  you,  I  remain  with 
great  sincerity  etc. 

1 A  wine-aerohaat  at  Annapolis. 
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Moan  Tmvov,  Ttbj  St,  17TL 
Whflii  Joe,  with  your  fityour  fimnd  hit  way  to  thii  place,  I  was  from  home,  St 
did  not  return  for  lome  days.  The  High  Winds  and  Joe,  naye  been  the  cause  of  this 
yery  natural  disappointment  of  getting  to  Marlborough^  as  it  was  ouite  impossible  for 
him  to  cross  the  Biyer  in  these  storms  of  wind,  and  now  it  is  attenaed  with  some  risk. 
— ^M"  Washington  has  packed  up  what  Books  the  Portmanteau  would  contain,  [bel- 
fore  the  date  of  this,  A  of  such  lands  as  I  hope  you  wanted.  She  has  giyen  out  the 
thoughts  of  accompanying  me  to  Frederick,' so  that  you  will  And  her  at  home  if  I 
shouKl  not  haye  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  here  (should  you  be  detained  by  the  bad 
weather  longer  than  was  expected).  The  Inclosed  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 
forward  by  a  Safo,  rather  than  the  first,  conyeyance  that  may  offer. 

Agreeable  to  the  aboye  date,  Joe  attempted  to  cross  the  Biyer ;  but  being  unable 
to  aifeot  it,  has  been  unayoidably  detained  tul  Ms  time  and  now  the  Biyer  is  so  much 
choked  with  Ice  as  to  render  his  passage  precarious. — M*"  Washington  begs  the  fayour 
of  you  to  set  her,  for  Patsy,  another  rhial  of  ^ther  and  bring  with  you  when  you 
come  to  Mount  Yemon.* 

Mouvr  VamvoMy-Jiuie  5^,  1771. 

I  should  haye  set  M'  Oustis  off  for  Annapolis  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  your  passing 
by  (being  yery  unwilling  that  he  should  loose  any  time  from  School  that  [isj  possi- 
ble to  be  ayoiaed)  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  [keepl  him  till  his  deaths  could 
be  Washd  &  got  in  readiness  [to]  take  with  him,  which  nas  detained  him  till  now. 
— By  him  I  send  you  £60  MaryH  Ourr^  the  Sum  wrote  for  [in]  your  last.  Inclosing 
at  the  same  time  Doct'  Steyenson's  letter  and  acct  which  I  b^:  the  fiayour  of  you  to 
pay  as  soon  as  conyenient,  agreeable  to  his  request — ^The  money  thus  receiyd  A 
paid,  you  will  please  to  credit  and  chaige  according  to  the  Bates  which  the  diffarent 
Kinds  of  Specie  pass  in  the  respectiye  Goyemments ;  otherwise  I  shoud  be  a  consid- 
erable  looser  between  66}  &  20  p'  O.  the  proportion  which  the  two  Currencies  bear  to 
Sterling,  leaying  a  difference  of  46}  between  Yirg*  &  Maryland,  when  in  Fact  (with 
us  upon  this  Biyer,  who  receiye  Doll"  at  6/.)  the  real  difference  ii  only  25  p^  O. — at 
y*  utmost,  80. 

In  respect  to  the  other  matters  contained  in  your  Letter  of  the  9^  IJlt^  I  shall  en* 
deayour  to  oe  as  explicit  as  I  can.  And  first  in  rec^aid  to  M'  Custis  going  to  England. 
— My  own  Inclinations  haye  always  been  strong  m  fayour  of  his  prosecuting  the  plan 
you  formerly  laid  down  for  him — his  Friends  a  good  deal  divided  in  theirs — some 
on  ace*  of  the  expence ;  othen,  as  bein^  almost  the  last  of  a  Family,  think  he  shoud 
run  no  risks  that  are  to  be  avoided — These  opinions  the  they  are  insufficient  to  biass 
my  own  Judgment  in  this  matter  (as  I  think  the  more  conspicuous  the  point  of  view 
a  man  is  to  appear  in,  the  more  pains  shoud  be  taken  to  enlalrge  his  mina  and  qualify 
him  for  a  useful  Member  of  Society)  yet  they  determined  me  in  some  measure  not  to 
appear  sollicitous  or  forward  in  promoting  it ;  but  leave  things  a  little  more  to  their 
own  workings,  and  to  the  turn  and  disposition  of  the  Youth  himself,  lufter  his  Genius 
is  a  little  more  unfolded  and  he  better  able  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own. — In  this 
state  of  mind  I  was,  when  your  prospects  of  a  change,  A  doubts  [about]  accompa- 
nying him,  were  communicated  to  me ;  which  will  have  no  small  weight  in  turning 
the  Scale ;  for,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  see  him  travel  (if  his  Income  shoud  be 
thought  by  the  Qen*  Court  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  expence)  under  the  care  of  a 
Qentieman  who  would  endeavour  to  guard,  &  steer  him  clear  of  those  follies  &  vices 
which  youth  almost  imperoeptably  frSl  into,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  Instilling 
into  him  taste  for  useM  knowledge  and  Improvement,  Yet  I  must  own  I  should  never 
wish  to  see  him  set  out  for  BneUnd,  at  his  time  of  Life  recommended  to  the  care  of 
a  merchant  only— ^r  to  Embark  on  a  Tour  of  the  kind  you  proposed  without  a  Con- 
ductor ;  as  pleasure  and  dissipation  without  a  kirb,  would  leave  little  room  for  study, 
A  more  than  probably  end  in  his  Buin :  I  am  therofore  more  perplex'd  than  ever  I 
was,  St  find  the  difficulty  of  glying  a  defenitiye  answer  encreased  by  your  doubts ; 
and  [can  only]  add,  that  when  the  period  arrives  at  which  you  [think]  it  eligible  for 
him  to  set  out  on  a  Tour  of  this  [kind,  it  will]  if  it  appears  to  be  his  own  desire,  upon 
a  pro[bability  of  your  intention]  &  your  Inclination  to  accompany  him,  meet  [with 

1  In  Maryland,  Prinee  C^rge  Ooonty. 

*  Yirginia.    In  this  ooimty  Washington  owned  an  estate  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-one 
s. 

•  Mrs.  Washington's  daughter  Martha  (Patsy)  died  June  19, 1778. 
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my]  heftrty  oonooirence,  notwithstanding  the  exfpenM.  Fftr]iher  tiutn  this  I  do  not 
think  myself  at  liberty  [to  decide.  I]  oonoeive  there  is  much  greater  droumspection 
to  [be  obseired]  by  a  Guardian  than  a  natural  Parent,  who  is  only  accountable  to  his 
own  OoBsoience  for  his  Oonduot ;  whereas  any  fiuipas  in  a  Guardian  howeTer  well 
meant  the  Action,  seldom  fiuls  to  meet  with  malicious  construction,  and  often  sub- 
jects the  Party  to  Inoonyenienoe  which  is  troublesome  to  get  relieved  from — ^This 
opinion  of  mine  is  not  known  to  my  Ward — He  belieyes,  for  anything  I  Imowto  the 
contraiT,  that  his  Trip  to  England  is  resolyd  on— &  I  should  be  glad  if  his  time  was 
deyoted  to  the  Study  of  those  useftil  Branches  of  Learning  as  will  render  him  fit 
f6rit 

I  yery  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  prospect  of  your  change,  to  a  parish  not 
tu  distant  from  this,^  A  should  be  elad  to  see  you  soon  conflrmd  in  a  Beniflce  equal 
to  the  ftiH  extent  of  your  wishes.— Col*  Oolyil*  by  his  Will  left  the  Legatees  in  mg- 
land  fiyeyears  to  nut  in  their  Claim  &  prooye  their  Bij^ht ;  this  time  will  not  expire 
till  the  S*'^  day  of  Oct'  next — Ab  to  M'  Johnson  *s  Physick  as  he  has  been  so  obliging 
to  proyide  it,  you  will  be  so  [good  as],  when  an  oppertunity  offers,  to  send  it  oyer: 
tho'  if  [it  bej  some  of  the  last,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  it ;  th[at  was]  used 
without  haying  in  the  smallest  degree,  uie  de[8ired  effect.] 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  requesting  [in  the]  most  Importunate  manner  that 
all  due  attention  [and  oo]isidera]tion  may  be  giyen  to  Jack's  Kducation — I  fear  [the 
progress]  he  has  made  in  Classical  knowledge  has  of  lafte  been]  trifling ;  as  I  cannot 
discoyer  that  he  is  much  [farther]  in  Latten  than  when  ne  left  M'  Magowan,  know[s 
little]  Arithmetick,  and  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Language,  which  he  had  begun 
under  the  Tuition  of  that  Gentleman ;  &  therefore,  as  wdl  as  from  some  enquiries 
which  I  [haye]  lately  made,  apprehend,  that  he  laclos  that  Attention  which  is  neces- 
sary to  adyance  him  in  his  Studies — the  Information  which  I  haye  but  Just  come  to  tiie 
knowledge  of  has  filled  me  with  a  sincere  concern,  not  because  of  the  expenoe  attend* 
his  Liying  in  Annapolis  were  it  4  times  as  great ;  but  on  aco^  of  the  lost  time  which 
is  neyer  to  be  regained. — ^Duty  &  Inclination  both  prompt  me  to  mention  this  matter 
to  you,  as  I  haye  his  Improyement  much  at  heazt,  ana  w*  wittingly  leaye  nothing 
nnattempted  on  my  part  to  see  this  accomplished. 

I  am  with  M>*  Washington's  Compliments  [and]  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
Jack  in  the  SmaU  Pox).* 

If  (7)  Fees  a  £8                                £42.    0.  0 

gf^eX?)    .        .    7/6 6.    7.  6 

ird  of  a  Doctor 10.  0 

4  of  Ditto 2.  6 

Pensylyanla  Mon^ 1.    0.  0 

£60.    0.    0 

Momnr  Ysbvoh,  9  July,  1771.  The  reader  must  be  referred  to  Sparks  for  this 
long  and  characteristic  letter.  In  it  Washington  speaks  of  youne  Custis  being  luke- 
warm concerning  the  proposed  tour,  and  his  mother  approying  It  but  Csintly.  He 
fears  that  the  whole  design  may  be  defeated. 

Bcmoherto  WoikmgUm. 

Feb.  21, 1772.  Says  that  Custis  has  run  up  an  account  larrer  than  he  (Boucher) 
can  account  for ;  he  cannot  think  it  could  be  spent  in  any  blamable  way  without 
his  knowledge. 

1  QuMa  Anne's,  Maryland. 

s  Colonel  CoMl,  Dr.  Slaughter  tells  me^  had  been  a  yestrTSian  of  Tmro,  WashiBften's 
parish. 

•  A  letter  from  Bonoher,  19  April,  1771,  explains  bto  reasons  for  taking  "  Jaek"  to  Baltl- 
more  to  be  giyen  the  small-pox.  He  expreaset  "heart-felt  satisfeetioo"  at  Jaek's  feyorable eon- 
dition,— the  feyer-marks  haying  broken  oat  1  on  neok,  1  on  ear,  breast  1,  arm  1,  legs  8,-Hiot 
oneonfaoe.  Dr.  Stephenson's  prioe  was  3  pistoles,  and  S5«.  for  board.  The  "  third  of  a  Doo- 
tor"  in  Washington's  aooompanying  aoooant  may  imply  that  two  others  were  giyen  the  small- 
pox at  the  same  time.  In  anottier  letter  (May  8)  Bonoher  is  yexed  beoaose  Jaek,  after  being 
wen  enough  to  oome  baok  without  danger  to  otherpopils,  and  put  his  mother  and  step-ftithsr 
eat  of  apprehension,  was  persaaded  to  remain  in  Baltimore  for  Mr.  Qoagh's  wedding. 
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WaMngton  to  Boucher  (tn  Mairyland). 

MouHT  YnuroM,  May  41^,  1772. 

After  a  tiresome,  and  in  mj  opinion,  a  very  unimportant  Session,  I  returned 
home  about  the  middle  of  last  Montn  accompanied  by  Ool*  Bassett^  ^kc. 

The  expediency  of  an  American  Bpiscopate  was  long  &  warmly  debated,  and 
at  lenfi^  rejected.  As  a  substitute,  the  House  attempted  to  fhmie  an  Bcdetiastical 
Juriscuction,  to  be  composed  of  a  President  and  four  other  clergymen,  who  were  to 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  determine  all  matters  and  causes  relative 
to  the  cler^,  and  to  be  vested  with  the  [power]  of  Suspension,  deprivation,  A 
visitation.  From  this  Jurisdiction  an  Appeal  was  to  be  had  to  a  Oourt  of  Delegates, 
to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Olergymen  and  Laymen ;  but  this  Bill,  after  much 
canvassing,  was  put  to  Sleep,  from  an  opinion  that  the  subject  was  of  too  much 
Importance  to  be  hastily  entered  into  at  the  end  of  a  Session.' — ^An  Act  has 
passed  this  session  empowering  Trustees  (to  be  chosen  by  y*  Subscribers  to  the 
Scheme)  to  raise  monev  bv  way  of  Subscription,  St  Lottery,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening.  &  extending  the  Navigation  of  Potomack  from  the  Tide  Water,  to  ^ort 
Cfumberland ;  St  for  perpetuating  the  Toll  arising  from  vessells  to  the  Adventurers 
in  the  scheme— but  y*  Execution  of  it  must  necessarily  be  suspended  till  something 
similar  passes  into  a  Law  in  your  provence. — An  Act  has  also  passed  for  Erect- 
ing a  Light  House  on  Cape  Henry,  fi:^m  which  I  think  the  Shipping  will  derive  great 
advantages — and  a  Bill  went  through  the  House,  but  relected  in  the  Council,  for 
havinff  Septenial  Yestrys,  and  a  general  dissolution  of  all  those  now  in  existence. 

Herewith  I  send  the  Pamphfets  you  desird  me  to  get,  together  with  your  Acc^ 
from  both  Printing  Offices  dischargea ;  both  Printers  being  desired  to  forward  your 
Gazettes  for  the  future  to  the  care  of  M'  Lowndes  of  Bladensburg. 

I  expected  to  have  made  you  a  visit  soon  after  my  return  from  Williamsburg, 
and  to  have  gone  from  thence  to  Annapolis,  but  am  a  little  uncertain  now  when  it 
will  be  in  my  power  to  eijioy  this  pleasure :  as  I  have  business  that  will  call  me  into 
Loudoun,  Fauquier,  and  Berkley  (one  of  the  New  Counties  taken  from  Frederick, 
the  other  Dunmore)'  sometime  between  the  middle,  &  last  of  this  month ;  &  am 
now  engaged  in  Fishing*  and  other  matters  which  seems  I  think  to  require  my 
attendance. 

Boucher  to  WoikmgUm. 

21«  May,  Wi. 

.  .  .  The  Governor  [Bden]  dines  with  y*  Neis^b'  Hr.  Digees  to-moixow  and 
sleeps  at  Mr.  Boger's,  where  I  am  again  to  meet  Him.  Shou^  you  be  quite  at 
Leisure,  St  your  whale  boat  be  arrived,  periiaps  you  may  be  tempted  to  try  her. 
'Squire  Calvert  alone  accompanies  him. 

Washington  to  Boucher  (tn  Maryland), 

Mount  Yaaiiov,  May  SI**,  1772. 
Inclination  havine  vielded  to  Importunity,  I  am  now  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion under  the  hands  of  Ji'  Peale ;  but  in  so  grave— so  sullen  a  mood — and  now  and 
then  under  the  influence  of  Morpheus,  when  some  critical  strokes  are  making,  Uiat  I 
fiuicy  the  skill  of  this  Gentleman's  Pencil,  will  be  put  to  it,  in  describing  to  the 
World  what  manner  of  man  I  am.*  I  have  no  doubt  of  M'  Peale's  meetmg  with 
very  good  Incourtgement  in  a  Tour  to  Williamsburg ;  for  having  mentions  him 
to  some  Gentlemen  at  our  Court,  they  seem  desirous  of  employing  him  in  his  way 
down. 

1  Ookmel  Burwell  Bassett,  who  married  Mrs.  Qeorge  Washington's  sister, 
s  Dr.  Philip  Slanchter,  the  learned  historiogriHpber  of  the  Diocese  of  YirginiSy  tells  me 
there  is  no  record  of  this  movement. 

*  When  Lord  Dimmore  had  beoome  odious,  the  name  wss  changed  (1777)  to  ''Sheaan- 
doah,"— ftom  which,  sad  parts  of  Bocktngfaam  and  Frederick,  the  emmtics  of  Pege  and 
Warren  have  been  made  (1831-M). 

*  There  were  two  fishing-shores  on  Washington's  estates,  whose  seines  largely  snppUed 
Alexandria  market,  as  well  as  the  tables  of  his  relatives,  with  herrins  and  diad. 

*  Those  who  have  seen  this  carlv  portrait,  now  in  possession  of  the  Lees  of  Lexington, 
Virginia,  with  its  red  regimentals  and  oashing  attitude,  will  find  this  aocoant  from  the  utter 
amusing.  It  was  no  doabt  meant  to  show  at  the  Ooort  at  Williamsburg.  The  same  arUsI^ 
Oharies  Peale,  aboat  fifteen  years  later,  painted  Washington  more  seriously.  This  is  owned 
by  Bev.  Mason  GaUagher,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  grandson  of  WasUagton's  friead,  the  gaUant 
Oiqptain  Gallagher,  of  Domfiries,  Ya. 
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Your  excuse  for  denying  as  the  pleasure  of  your  Oompany  with  Gorem'  Sden 
&  Lady,  tho  not  strictly  warranted  by  Scripture,^  is  nevertheless  highly  admlsBable, 
and  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the  prospect  of  happiness ;  as  I  think  thero  is 
a  fkir  Field  of  it  opening  to  your  view,  from  the  judiciousness  of  your  choice 
Whether  M"  Washington  ever  stretches  as  fiar  as  Annapolis  or  not,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly take  some  very  early  opportunity  of  making  your  acquaintance  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

MayS8«. 

The  foregoinff  Letter  was  desired  to  go  by  Jack  Oustis,  who  intended,  as  he 
said,  but  afterwards  altered  his  mind ;  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  Ball  at  Alexandria  on 
Thursday  Evening,  in  his  way  home  the  next  day. — In  the  interim  Joe  brought  me 
your  &your  of  the  21**,  forbiddine  us  any  longer  to  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  QoV 
Bden  and  Lady's  Ck>mpany  j  which  we  had  been  flattering  ourselves  with  the  honour 
of,  for  several  days ;  a  which  I  now  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  assure  them  we  re- 
gret; at  the  same  time  I  am  fUrther  to  ask  you  to  appologize  to  M'  Eden  for  my 
not  payinff  my  respects  to  him  at  M'  Dig^;'  which  I  Ailly  intended  to  do,  but 
fidling  under  M'  locale's  hands  that  momme  in  a  regular  EotPation,  he  kept]  me 
so  long,  knowing  that  it  w[as  his  custom]  of  asking,  that  I  had  not  time  [to  visit 
him  befjore  Dinner,  and  the  Gov'  You  wrote  me  he  was  to  set  out  for  M'  Sogers 
after  it. — Be  pleased  to  assure  M'  and  M"  Eden,  which  you  may  do  with  great  truth, 
that  M^*  Washin^^n  and  myself  shall  think  ourselves  very  happy  in  seeing  them  at 
Mount  Vernon  whenever  they  can  make  it  convenient  to  give  us  the  honour  of  their 
Company.  ^ 

1  find  upon  enquiry  that,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  supply  yon  and  M' 
Oalvert  with  the  Weathers  you  want ;  the  Rot,  or  some  other  distemper  among  my 
sheep  8wq)t  oH  near  an  hundred,  in  the  Space  of  a  Month,  this  Spring  for  me. — 
I  am  much  obliged  to  M'  Galloway  for  the  Claret,  and  as  I  have  no  immediate  use 
for  it  (having  a  Box  or  two  by  me^  I  must  trouble  M'  Digges  for  House  Room  for 
it  till  I  return  fh>m  my  trip  upwara. 

Boucher  to  Wathmghn. 

Cabtls  Magbudxb,  19  Jan.  1778.  Hrves  expediency  of  removing  Custis  to  a 
"  coUeee  speedily.''  He  had  inclined  to  Wimam  and  Mary,  but  as  Washington  had 
concluded,  after  inquiries,  that  the  influences  thoe  (not  particularized)  are  not  favor- 
able, he  suggests  King's  College,  New  Yoi^.  He  has  lonff  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Dr.  Cooper,  to  whom,  partly,  he  was  indebted  for  "  an  honorary  degree."  «  A 
very  disagreeable  controversy  with  our  patriot  Lawyen  [Chase  and  Paea],  which  I 
was  too  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into,  seems  likely  to  cut  me  out  a  good  deal  of 
work."    Mrs.  Boucher  begs  her  compliments,  etc 

Pbivcx  Gkobos  Co.,  8  April,  1778.  Is  surprised  to  hear  fh>m  the  Governor  of 
Custis's  engagement  to  Miss  Calvert  Assures  Washin^^n  on  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  never  had  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  thine.  Is  uneasy  at  hearing 
thttt  WajBhington  thinks  him  (Bouchen  to  blame.  "  You  know  I  always  thought 
him  enamorM  of  Miss  Betsy."  He  (Boucher)  feels  hurt  that  Custis  did  not  con- 
sult him,  but  admires  the  young  lady.  Hears  that  Washington  has  business  at 
court  in  r,  Geo^e  Co.,  and  hopes  he  will  be  there  to  meet  the  Governor,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert, the  Chief  «iustice,  and  Mr.  Dulany  at  dinner. 

2  Aug.  1778.  Encloses  a  letter  received  from  Custis,  of  which  he  (Boucher)  ii 
proud.    iMgrets  that  he  could  not  do  more  for  the  youth. 

WcuhmgUm  to  Boucher  (tn  Alexandria). 

December  18, 1778. 
I  send  my  carriage  up.  but  cannot  undertake  to  promise  you  the  Horses  bring- 
ing yon  down,  as  two  of  tnem  are  unused  to  drawing,  and  but  one  Postillion  ac- 
customed to  drive,  the  other,  with  my  lame  Horses,  not  being  returned  fnm  Wil- 
liamsburg, Mrs.  Washington  and  [7]  Join  in  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Mias 
Boucher,  who,  together  wiui  yourself,  we  shall  expect  to  see  at  dinner. 

1  He  had  not  yet  ^married  a  wife,"  but  was  to  marry  one  in  the  month  foDowfaig  and 
^eonldnotoome." 

*  Probably  Ignatius  Digges.  The  Digges  fkndly,  desoended  f^om  Sir  Dudley  DigcesL 
Master  of  the  RoUs  (Charles  II.),  was  distingiiiihed  in  both  Maiylaad  and  Yirfiaia. 
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Boucher  toWoikinghn. 

PASDnroTOir,  Lokdok,  26  Majj  1784.  MentioDt  having  written  to  Wash- 
ington three  vean  before,  but  the  Bntuh  oAcen  woald  not  pau  the  letter.  Alludes 
kindly  to  Uieir  past  differences ;  now  appeals  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  Church  in  the 
countey  for  whose  ciyil  affairs  he  has  done  so  much.  Speaks  of  there  being  in 
England  American  candidates  for  ordination,  who  are  meeting  difficulties  on  account 
of  "  the  changes  which  have  taken  place."  "  Both  Justice  and  policy  require  that 
you  should  have  a  roident  Bishop  of  your  own,  that  your  younff  men  should  be 
ordained  as  well  as  edifcated  among  yourselves."  He  alludes  to  the  oonilscation  of 
his  property  in  America,  but  his  utmost  grief  is  for  the  loss  of  "  a  true  fHend,  and 
most  loving  and  beloved  wife." 

WoMngUm  to  Boueher. 

MowT  VaRTOV,  16*  kn^,  1798. 
Bev«Sir, 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  the  fact  is.  that  your  fkvour  of  the  8*  of 
Nov',  last  year,  is  but  just  received ;  and  at  a  time  wnen  both  public  &  private  busi- 
ness pressed  so  hard  upon  me,  as.  to  afford  no  leisure  to  give  the  **  View  of  the 
Oauses  Jk  Conseouences  of  the  American  Bevolution"  written  by  you,  and  which  you 
had  been  pleased  to  send  me,  a  perusal. 

For  tne  honor  of  its  Dedication,  and  for  the  friendly  A  favourable  sentim*" 
which  are  therein  expressed,  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgment  A  thanks. 

Not  having  read  the  Book,  it  follows  of  course  that  I  can  express  no  opinion 
with  respect  to  its  Political  contents — but  I  can  venture  to  assert,  oeforehand,  and 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  no  man  in  either  country,  more  sealously  devoted  to 
Peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  Nations  than  I  am— nor  one  who 
is  more  disused  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  animosities  which  have  subsisted  between 
them  &  the  Individuals  of  each. 

Peace,  with  all  the  world  is  my  sincere  wish. — I  am  sure  it  is  our  true  policy. — 
And  am  persuaded  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Gk>vemment — But  there  is  a  Nation 
whose  intermedling,  &  restless  disposition,  and  attempts  to  divide,  distract  &  in- 
fluence the  measures  of  other  Oountries,  that  will  not  suffer  us,  I  fear,  to  esAoj  this 
blessing  long,  unless  we  will  yield  to  them  our  Bights,  &  submit  to  greater  injuries 
and  insults  than  we  have  already  sustained,  to  avoid  the  calamities  resulting  from 
War. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  our  Arming  for  self  defence,  that  Providence 
who  permits  these  doings  in  the  Disturbers  of  Mankind;  &  who  rules  and  Gk>vemB 
all  things,  alone  can  tell. — To  its  all  powerful  decrees  we  must  submit,  whilst  we 
hope  Uiat  the  Justice  of  our  Cause  if  War  must  ensue  will  entitle  us  to  its  protection. 
—With  very  sincere  respect  I  am 

Bev«  Sir,  Your  Most  Obed.  Servant, 

Q*  Washinqtoit. 

The  close  of  this  oorrespondenoe  shows  ns  Washington  onoe  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  mother-countryy  in  defence  of  whose  flag  he  was 
trained  to  conquer  independence  from  it^  and  animated  by  uie  same 
jealousy  of  France  which  caused  his  entrance  on  the  career  of  a  soldier. 

Monoure  D,  Oonwofg* 


OUB  MEMORIES. 


0' 


|UB  memcHies  are  gentle  waves  that  flow 
Against  the  shore-line  of  the  Long  Ago, 
A  dim  land  stretching  'neath  a  dimmer  sky. 
Where  past  events  like  ships  at  anchor  lie. 

Vol.  XLIII.— 47 
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THE  INCREDIBILITY  OF  HISTORY. 

WHEN  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  asked  what  he  would  have  lead  to 
him,  he  replied,  "  Not  history,  for  I  knoif  that  to  be  felse.** 
Charles  Eliiigslej  gave  up  his  chair  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford 
because  he  said  he  considered  history  '^  laredy  a  lie/'  Napoleon  termed 
it  a  &ble  agreed  upon.  Dumas  called  it  ^fb-handed  truth.  It  is  said 
that  Raleigh,  havmg  failed  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  a 

Siuarrel  that  fell  out  beneath  his  window,  exclaimed  against  his  own 
oily  in  endeavoring  to  write  the  true  history  of  the  world.  But  this 
veiy  anecdote  has  been  doubted,  and  so  casts  another  shadow  upon  the 
credibility  of  accepted  &cts.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Leopold  von 
Ranke.  While  collecting  ftcts  for  his'  history,  a  singular  accident 
occurred  in  his  native  town.  A  bridge  broke  down,  and  some  persons 
were  swept  awav  by  the  river.  Von  Ranke  inauiral  into  the  details 
of  the  catastrophe.  '^  I  saw  the  bridge  fall/'  saia  one  of  the  ndghbors : 
*^  a  heavy  cart  had  just  passed  over  and  weakened  it.  Two  men  were 
on  it  when  it  fell,  and  a  soldier  on  a  white  horse.''  ^^  I  saw  it  fall," 
declared  another,  '^  but  the  cart  had  passed  over  it  two  hours  previous. 
The  foot-passengers  were  children,  and  the  rider  was  a  civilian  on  a 
black  horse."  "  Now,"  argued  Von  Ranke,  *'  if  it  is  impossible  to 
learn  the  truth  about  an  accident  which  happened  at  broad  noonday 
only  twenty-four  hours  a^,  how  can  I  declare  any  fiust  to  be  certain 
which  is  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  ten  centuries?" 

Contemporaries  even  differ  about  facts  that  should  be  self-evident, 
— about  the  physical  characteristics  of  their  best  fnetids.  In  1888  a 
discussion  was  carried  on  in  Notes  and  Queries  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  a  provincial  accent.  Members  of  Parliament  who  constantly  heard 
him  speak  could  not  agree.  Some  said  his  speedb  was  a  perfect  spedmai 
of  the  English  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  that 
he  had  an  accent  of  Lancashire,  where  he  was  bom,  and  others  that  he 
had  a  Scoteh  accent,  derived  from  his  parents.  Aft^  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  the  8t.  James  Ghtzette,  on  the  testimony  of  some  of  Sir 
Henry's  friends  '*  who  knew  him  intimately  and  long,"  challenged  the 
statement  made  in  the  SaJtwrday  Remeafs  obituary  that  he  had  a  rath^ 
tall  and  well-proportioned  figure.  The  8L  James  Goodie  acknowledged 
that  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  was  written  by  one  who  had  lived  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  deceased  jurist  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  ^^  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  known  him  as  well 
as  one  man  can  ever  know  another."  Yet  it  asserts  that  Sir  Henry's 
fieure,  &r  from  being  rather  tall,  was  rather  short, — '^  in  &ct,  was  that 
of  a  man  slightly  t^low  the  middle  height"  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Louis  XiV.,  whom  his  courtiers  either  believed  or  pretended  to 
believe  a  tall  man,  was  absolutely  diminutive  in  Mature.  The  friends 
of  Mrs.  Browning  could  not  a^ree  as  to  the  color  of  her  hair.  Haw- 
thorne described  it  as  black,  and  Bayard  Taylor  as  chestnut  Mr.  John 
Bigdow  said  that  it  was  of  a  dark  chestnut,  and  Mr.  Cephas  G. 
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Thompflon,  the  painter^  that  it  was  dark  brown^  almost  black.  No 
wonder  Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  "  Note-Books,"  "  Every  day  of  my 
life  makes  me  feel  more  and  more  how  seldom  a  fact  is  accarately 
stated ;  how,  almost  inyariably,  when  a  story  has  passed  through  the 
mind  of  a  third  person  it  becomes,  so  far  as  r^uds  the  impression 
that  it  makes  in  further  repetitions,  little  bett^  than  a  fiedsehood,  and 
this,  too,  though  the  narrator  be  the  most  truth-seeking  person  in 
existence.  How  marvellous  the  tendency  is  I  .  •  •  Is  truth  a  fantasy 
which  we  are  to  pursue  forever  and  never  grasp?" 

Possibly  Hawthorne  may  have  heard  of  the  eame  called  Russian 
Scandal,  which  is  played  in  this  &shion.  A  tells  a  story  to  B,  B 
repeats  it  to  C,  C  to  D,  and  so  on.  Ekch  is  to  aim  at  scrupulous 
accuracy  in  repetition,  yet  by  the  time  the  story  has  been  transmitted 
fix>m  mouth  to  mouth  six  or  seven  times  it  has  undergone  a  complete 
transformation.  And  the  popular  poem  of  '^  The  Three  Black  Crows" 
versifies  a  somewhat  similar  idea. 

The  modem  historical  investigator  has  succeeded  in  shattering  our 
fidth  in  a  large  portion  of  what  to  our  ffrand&thers  was  receivea  his- 
torical truth.  When  so  much  of  the  fwric  is  gone,  our  belief  in  the 
rest  is  unpleasantly  leavened  with  suq>icion.  Until  about  the  middle  of 
the  ei^hteoith  century,  the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  history  was  as 
implicitly  believed  as  the  later,  and  from  its  picturesque  character  sank 
even  deeper  into  the  mind.  But  Niebuhr  and  Sir  Geoige  Comewall 
Lewis  completed  the  ruin  which  earlier  doubters  had  begun. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Romulus  ever  lived,  that  Tarquin  out- 
raged Lucretia,  that  Brutus  shammed  idiocy  and  condemned  his  sons  to 
death,  that  Mucins  Scnvola  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  that  Cloelia 
swam  the  Tiber,  that  Horatius  defended  a  bridge  against  an  army. 
Coriolanus  never  allowed  his  mother  to  intercede  ror  !l£>me.  The  num- 
ber of  Xerxes'  army  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  not 
stopped  at  Thermopylse  by  three  hundred  Spartans,  but  by  seven  thou- 
sand, or  even,  as  some  authors  compute,  twelve  thousand.  The  si^  of 
Troy  is  largely  a  myth,  and,  even  according  to  Homer's  own  account, 
Helen  must  have  been  sixty  years  old  when  Paris  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Nay,  other  sceptics  have  attacked  the  credibility  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  They  have  deprived  Diogenes  of  his  tub,  Sappho 
of  her  lover,  Rhodes  of  its  Colossus.  They  have  asserted  that  Portia 
did  not  swaJlow  burning  coals,  that  Csesar  never  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
that  he  never  said  to  the  pilot^  "  You  carry  CsBsar  and  his  fortunes," 
nor  cried  out,  ^'  Et  iu.  Brute  /"  as  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pomp^s  statua, 
that  Philip  never  told  Alexander,  ^'  Seek  another  kingdom,  for  Macedon 
is  too  small  for  thee."  CSiemists  have  proved  that  vin^ar  will  not 
dissolve  pearls  nor  deave  rocks,  in  spite  of  the  fabled  exploits  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Hannibal.  Nero  was  not  a  monster,  he  dia  not  kill  his 
mother  nor  fiddle  ova*  burning  Rome.  Tiberius  was  a  pretty  good 
fellow.  And,  indeed,  all  the  Roman  emperors  who  were  successfully 
put  out  of  the  way  were  hardly  treated  by  servile  historians  who  sought 
to  catar  to  the  popular  taste : 

TreaBon  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reason  ? 
For  when  it  prospers  none  dare  call  it  treason. 
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Even  modern  European  history  has  been  diacredited*  Artfaor  is  nn- 
doobtedlj  a  fiible.  Charlemagne  has  been  so  bedooded  by  legend  that 
it  is  difficalt  to  separate  the  true  firom  the  £dse ;  bat  it  is  qoite  certain 
diat  his  paladins  are  as  mjtiiical  as  Arthur's  kni^ts.  Alfied  never 
allowed  the  cakes  to  bum,  nor  ventured  into  the  Danish  camp  disguised 
as  a  minstrel.  William  Tell  was  a  myth.  Fair  fioeamond  was  not 
poisoned  by  Queai  Eleanor,  but  died  in  the  odor  of  sancdty  in  the 
convent  of  Grodstow.  Blondel  the  harper  did  not  discover  the  [unscm 
in  which  Richard  III.  was  confii»ed.  Charles  IX.  did  not  fire  upon 
the  Huguenots  with  an  arquebuse  from  the  window  of  the  Louvre  dur- 
ing the  MasMicre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Charles  V.  did  not  celebrate 
his  own  (4)eequies  in  his  lifetime.  Clarence  was  never  drowned  in  a 
butt  of  malmsey,  nor  was  Richard  II.  starved  to  death  in  P<mtefi«ct 
Castle.  The  story  of  Abelard  and  H6loise  has  been  stroi^ly  doubted, 
and  a  question  bias  even  been  raised  as  to  whether  Joan  of  Arc  ever 
suffered  the  punishment  that  made  her  a  martyr,  though  details  of  hor 
execution  and  last  moments  are  finuid  in  the  civic  records  of  Rouen. 
Charles  Monselet  quotes  a  paragraph  firom  the  Merewtt  of  1683  an- 
nouncing that  certain  documents  recently  discovered  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Joan  of  Arc  had  b^n  married,  and  that  some  unfortunate  victim 
must  have  been  sacrificed  in  her  place  in  Rouen.  The  documents  con- 
ms^  of  an  attestation  made  by  Father  Riguer  to  the  effect  that  '^  five 

J  ears  after  the  jud^ent  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May, 
can  the  Maid  visited  Metz.  On  die  same  day  her  brothers  called  to 
see  her.  They  thought  she  had  been  burned,  but  when  they  saw  her 
they  recognized  her  at  once.  They  took  her  with  them  to  Boqudon.^' 
The  old  priest  added  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had  advanced  a  copy  of  the 
original  contract  of  marriage  between  ^^  Robert  des  Armoyses  and  Joan 
of  Arc,  otherwise  known  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans.^' 

The  storv  of  Madcap  Henry  and  the  chief  justice  has  been  immor- 
talised by  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  that  Henry  was  arrested  for  dis- 
orderlv  conduct,  and  was  brought  before  Sir  William  Qascoigne,  whom 
he  either  insulted  or  struck,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  prison. 
On  ascending  the  throne,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reappoint  the 
courageous  judge  to  his  place  as  chief  justice.  But  it  is  established 
beyond  controversy  that  Sir  William  Qascoigne  was  not  reappointed  hj 
Henry  V.,  and  Uie  entire  story  did  not  make  its  appearance  untd 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence  is  saia  to  have  taken 
place.  It  was  first  told  in  1534  by  one  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  gives 
no  authority  whatever.  Yet  compilers,  with  the  credulity  of  their 
dass,  have  accepted  his  statements,  and,  one  after  the  other,  have  trans- 
ferred the  anecdote  to  their  pages  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or 
examination.  Indeed,  all  the  stories  of  Henry's  roysterin^  youth  and 
of  his  consequent  estrangement  from  his  fiUJier  have  be^  disproved  by 
documentary  evidence.  Year  after  year,  firom  the  very  date  wh^  0^ 
prince  was  first  appointed  to  office,  down  to  the  time  of  the  death  of 
King  Hrary  lY.,  we  find  entries  upon  the  rolls  of  the  kingdom  prov- 
ing wat  the  son  was  in  council  with  the  fiither  and  enjoyed  hb  omfi- 
dence  and  affection. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  historical  edifices  is  the  Bridge  of  Si^ 
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in  Venioe^  which  oonneote  the  Doge's  palace  with  the  state  prisons. 
The  name  was  popularly  eiven  it  throneh  what  Howells  calls  ^^  that 
opulence  of  compassion  wnich  enables  the  Italians  to  pity  even  ras- 
cality in  difficulties."  For,  in  spite  of  Byron,  it  cannot  be  associated 
with  any  romantic  episode  of  history  except  the  story  of  Antonio  Fos- 
oarini,  since  it  was  not  built  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  prisoners  who  passed  across  it  to  judgment  were  mere  vulgar  crimi- 
nals, like  thieves  and  murderers. 

The  fiunous  Bound  Tower  at  Newport,  which  popular  teidition, 
confirmed  by  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  has  associated  with  the  vikinfi;s, 
is  but  an  ordinary  windmill.  The  Mailstrom  is  an  insignificant  eddy. 
The  car  of  Juggernaut  does  not  crush  believers  under  its  wheels,  except 
in  rare  cases  of  accident. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  mill  of  Sans  Soud  which  the  miller  re- 
fused to  sell  to  Frederick  the  Great  was  brought  do¥m  with  a  crash  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Potsdam^  With  it  disappeared  the  lawsuit 
of  which  the  mill  is  traditionally  believed  to  have  be^  made  the  subject, 
and  the  judges  of  such  perfect  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  un- 
justly in  favor  of  the  king.  The  germ  of  the  story  lies  in  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann's  highly  imaginanr  ^'  Conversations  with  Frederick  the  Great.'' 
All  he  says  about  the  mill  is  that  it  interfered  with  the  king's  view 
from  the  orangery,  that  his  majesty  wished  to  buy  it,  and  that  the  miller 
refused  to  sell.  The  poet  Uebel  to  Zimmermann's  supposed  fiict  added 
his  own  story  of  the  lawsuit.  But  the  mill  could  not  by  its  position 
have  interfered  with  Frederick  view  from  the  orangery,  and  the  records 
of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  mention  of  the  action  of  ejectm^t 
which  the  king  is  held  to  have  brought  against  his  intractable  subject 

The  crew  of  Le  Vengeur,  insteaid  of  going  down  with  the  cry  of 
'*  Vive  la  B^publique  P'  shrieked  for  help,  and  many  were  saved  in 
English  boats.  There  is  a  famous  story  that  both  Cromwell  and 
Hampden,  despairing  of  the  liberties  of  their  country,  had  embarked 
for  New  England  in  1638,  when  they  were  stopped  by  an  Order  Of 
Council.  That  an  expedition  was  so  stopped  there  is  no  doubt,  but, 
after  a  brief  delay,  it  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  its  entire  freight  of 
pilgrims.  Of  course  neither  Cromwell  nor  Hampden  was  on  board. 
There  is  a  foolish  stoipr  that  Philip  III.  of  Spain  when  almost  suffocated 
by  the  heat  of  a  roarmg  fire  felt  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  chair 
without  wounding  his  dignity,  that  no  (me  could  dampen  the  fire, 
because  the  proper  official  did  not  happen  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  he 
contracted  an  eiysipelas  of  the  head  which  carried  him  off.  The  story 
has  been  gravely  accepted  by  many  historians,  and  has  become  a  fiivorite 
illustration  in  English  literature.  Yet  historian  after  historian  has 
shown  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  support  it, — ^that  it  is 
simply  a  good  old  stock  tale  which  has  be^  relatea  of  many  monarchs 
and  many  courts,  and  which  was  originally  a  pure  invention. 

'^  As  for  the  greater  number  of  uie  stories  with  which  die  ana  are 
stuffed,"  says  Voltaire,  ^^  including  all  thoee  humorous  replies  attributed 
to  Charles  V.,  to  Henry  IV.,  to  a  hundred  modem  princes,  you  find 
them  in  Athanasius  and  in  our  old  authors.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  one  may  say,  ^  Nil  sub  sole  novum.' " 
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£doaaid  Foamier  in  Franoe  and  Mr.  Hayward  in  England  hav« 
shown  that  ahnoet  every  celebrated  historical  saying  has  either  in  coarse 
of  time  and  throagh  force  of  repetition  become  falsified,  or  had  from 
the  b^innine  been  deliberately  invented.  Francis  I.  never  said  or 
wrote  afteK  the  battle  of  Pavia,  '^  Everything  is  lost  save  honor.^'  In 
a  letter  to  his  mother  oocarred  the  following  words:  ^^De  toates 
choses  ne  m'est  demear^  qae  Phonnear  et  la  vie  qai  est  saalvte.^'  The 
carrent  version  may  be  traced  to  the  mistranslation  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torian Antonio  Devera:  '^Madama,  todo  se  ha  perdido  sino  es  la 
honra.'' 

Henry  IV.  never  said  before  entering  Paris,  "  Paris  vant  Wen  nne 
messe.'^  Philip  YI.,  flying  fix>m  the  field  of  Cr^cy,  and  challenged 
late  at  night  before  the  gates  of  the  castle  of  Blois,  did  not  cry  oat, 
"  It  is  the  fortane  of  France.''  What  he  really  said  was,  "  Open, 
open ;  it  is  the  unfortunate  Eing  of  France,'' — a  versiiHi  whidi  strips 
the  speech  of  all  its  grandeur.  Chateaubriand  had  repeated  the  story 
on  the  authority  of  Froissart,  and  when  Buchan,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  French  Chronicles,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  correction,  Chateau- 
briand refused  to  make  it. 

Other  Frenchmen  have  manifested  equal  indifference  to  strict  accu- 
racy. When  Yertot,  who  had  just  finished  a  long  description  of  a  cer- 
tain si^,  was  reminded  by  a  friend  that  no  such  siege  had  taken 
place,  he  replied  with  a  memorable  phrase,  ^^  Mon  mige  ed  fait/^  and 
Voltaire,  on  being  asked  where  he  had  heard  the  story  that  wh«i  the 
French  became  masters  of  Constantinoplifc  1204  they  danced  with  the 
wom^i  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  cdiurch  of  Santa  Sophia,  replied,  calmly, 
"  Nowhere ;  it  is  a  firolic  [eapi^gterie]  of  my  imagination.'' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  never  uttered  the  fiunous 
words,  ^^  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  1"  When  questioned  on  the  subject, 
he  wrote,  ^^  What  I  may  have  said,  and  possibly  did  say,  was, '  Stand 
up,  Ouards,'  and  then  gave  the  commanding  o£Scers  the  order  to  attack." 
Cfeneral  Cambronne  said  nothing  resemUing,  ^^The  Ghiard  dies  and 
does  not  surrender,"  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  admirable  body 
of  men  who  did  not  die  and  who  did  surrender.  He  vehemently 
denied  the  phrase  himself.  Nevertheless  the  town  of  Nantes  was 
authoriiied  by  royal  ordinance  to  inscribe  it  on  his  statue.  Then  the 
sons  of  General  Michel  claimed  that  the  words  were  used  by  their 
jGdiier.  But  in  fiict  the  spirited  mot  was  invented  bv  one  SougemontL 
and  published  two  davs  after  the  battle,  in  LUruUpendcmL  Harel 
also  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  joke  or  witticism  into  circulation  by 
connecting  it  with  some  celebrity  on  the  chance  of  reclaiming  it  if  it 
took. 

The  French  have  a  delight  in  moia  ;  no  event  seems  to  them  complete 
without  one,  and  they  eagerly  catch  up  every  invention.  The  Abb6 
Edgeworth  frankly  ad^nowled^ed  to  Lord  Holland  that  he  had  never 
made  the  &mous  invocation  to  Louis  X YI.  on  the  scaffold,  *^  Son  of 
St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven."  It  was  invented  for  him  on  the  evening 
of  the  execution  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Siey^  indignantly 
denied  that  when  the  fate  of  Louis  XYI.  was  put  to  the  vote  he  ex-* 
claimed^  *^  La  mort, — sans  phrase,"  or  that  when  asked  what  he  did 
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during  the  Beign  of  Terror  he  made  answer^  '^J^ai  vfou"  (^^I 

Uved'O- 

But  the  French  is  not  the  only  nation  which  has  invented  historical 

speeches.    Pitt's  celebrated  reply  to  Walpole,  b^inning,  ^^  The  atrocioos 

crime  oi  beine  a  young  man/'  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  reality 

composed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  not  even  present  when  the  actual 

reply  was  spoken ;  and  Home  Tooke  wrote  the  speech  inscribed  on  the 

pedestal  of  Beckford's  statue  at  Guildhall  purporting  to  be  the  reply 

extemporiaed  by  the  spirited  magistrate  to  George  Hi. 

In  America,  Judge  Taney  never  said  or  thoueht  that  ^'  the  negro  has 
no  rights  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,  but  placed  the  saying 
in  die  mouth  of  an  imaginary  opponent  whom  he  proceeded  to  squelch. 
There  is  a  fiunous  mot  constantly  attributed  to  Lincoln  when  told  that 
Grant  was  a  drunkard :  "  Tell  me  the  brand  of  whiskey  he  uses,  and 
I'll  send  a  barrel  to  all  the  other  generals."  In  reality  the  speech  was 
invented  by  Charles  G.  Halpine  (Miles  O'Reilly)  in  a  burlesaue  account 
of  an  imaginary  banquet  in  New  York  over  which  he  made  Lincoln 
preside. 

Count  Beugnot  was  the  real  author  of  the  famous  phrase,  ^*  Nothing 
is  altered  in  France ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more,"  which  was 
popularly  attributed  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
Churles  in  February,  1824,  had  been  called  upon  for  an  address  to 
allay  any  fear  that  the  Bestoration  meant  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  the 
old  rigme.  He  extemporized  a  few  confused  s^tences,  and  was  as 
much  surprised  as  any  one  at  reading  a  neat  little  speech,  comprising 
these  words,  in  the  Mordteur,  ^^  But  I  never  said  it  1"  he  exclaimed. 
He  was  told  that  there  was  an  imperative  necessity  for  his  having  said 
it,  and  it  became  history.  The  popularity  gained  by  the  mot  drew 
down  numerous  parodies.  The  arrival  of  the  first  giraffe  in  Paris  was 
celebrated  by  a  inedal  bearing  the  words,  '^  Nothing  is  changed ;  there 
is  only  one  animal  [bite]  more."  The  word  bMe  means  a  fool  as  well 
as  an  animal,  and  the  French  phrase  has  a  punning  hit  at  the  Bourbons 
which  is  lost  in  English.  Wnen  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  died 
in  1835,  and  Prince  Metternich  still  remaining  at  the  head  of  affiiirs 
carried  on  his  former  policy,  it  was  said,  ^^  Nothing  is  altered ;  there  is 
only  one  Austrian  less."  When  Talleyrand  was  appointed  Vice  Grand 
Elector  of  the  Empire,  Fouchet  said,  ^'  Among  so  many  offices,  it  will 
not  count ;  it  is  only  one  vice  more." 

Talleyrand  was  continually  having  credited  to  him  the  good  things 
said  of  other  people. «  He  was  often  much  astonished  by  these  com- 
plim^its  to  his  genius,  but  if  he  liked  the  saying  he  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility^ without  hesitation.  His  paternity  of  the  famous  ''It  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end"  is  doubted  by  Foumier.  The  still  more 
famous  ''  Speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts"  was  assigned 
to  Tallevrand  in  the  ''  Nain  Jaune"  by  Harel,  who  in  this  case  was  not 
only  a  forger  but  a  thief,  because,  as  the  author  of  a  eulc^  on  Voltaire, 
he  must  have  known  that  the  latter  wrote  "  Men  employ  speech  only 
to  conceal  their  thoughts,"  and  that,  indeed,  the  phrase  can  be  traced 
as  &r  back  as  Cato.  Talleyrand  was  even  so  fortunate  as  to  be  credited 
with  the  good  things  said  at  his  expense.    Thus,  ''  Who  would  not 
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adore  him,  he  is  so  vidotis  f^  was  said  by  Montnmd  of  hiniy  not  hj 
him  of  Montrond.  Again,  it  was  not  he  who,  to  the  sick  man  com- 
plaininp  that  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  curtly  exclaimed, 
^*  D^  r  Louis  Blanc  says  that  when  Talleyrand  was  on  his  death-bed 
Louis  Philippe  asked  him  if  he  suffered.  ^*  Tes,  like  the  damned/' 
Louis  Philippe  murmured,  '^  D^ii  I''  a  word  that  the  dying  man  heard, 
and  which  he  reven^  forthwith  by  giving  to  one  of  the  persons  about 
him  secret  and  terrible  indications.  But  in  fact  the  repartee  may  be 
found  in  one  of  Lebrun's  Epigrams,  and  has  been  attributed  to  a 
number  of  people. 

'^History  repeats  itself,''  is  a  common  saying,  but  nnfortonately 
historians  are  onen  a  little  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  the  repetition 
indicates  falsity.  We  mieht  believe  that  William  Tell  had  snot  the 
apple  off  his  son's  head,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  arGhers  heiote 
his  time  had  performed  the  same  feat,  if  there  were  any  evidence  that 
William  Tell  ever  existed.  Columbus  showed  the  Spanish  courtiers 
how  to  make  an  egg  stand  upon  end,  although  before  his  time  Brunei- 
leschi  had  adoptedthe  same  method  of  embarrassing  the  enemies  who 
sarcastically  inquired  the  method  by  which  he  proposed  to  build  the 
dome  in  Florence.  Nor  need  there  be  any  question  of  plagiarism  here. 
When  Louis  XII.  said,  ^'  The  King  of  france  does  not  avenge  the 
injuries  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  he  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant 
tlmt  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Philip,  Count  of  Bresse,  who  said, 
when  he  became  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1497,  ^^  It  would  be  shameful  as 
duke  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  the  count"  Christina  of  Sweden  may 
have  said  of  Louis  XTV.  when  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  '^  He 
has  cut  off  his  left  arm  with  the  right,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Valen- 
tinian  had  made  use  of  the  same  expression*  In  fact,  we  are  all  in 
danger  of  becoming  too  sceptical.  Wdpole  wrote  an  ingenious  work 
to  show,  taking  for  his  base  the  conflicting  statements  in  history,  that 
no  such  person  as  Richard  III.  ever  existed,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  could 
have  been  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  hunchback.  Whately's  '^Historic 
Doubts  relative  to  Napolecm  Bonaparte,"  which  was  published  in  1810, 
created  wide-spread  amusement  by  its  amazing  devemess.  It  proved 
with  infinite  ingenuity  that  Napoleon  had  never  existed,  and  was  written 
to  expose  Hume's  axiom  concerning  testimony  by  a  redudio  ad  abmtrdum. 
About  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Whately's  pamphlet,  one  J.  B. 
Pirte,  who  probably  never  heard  of  Whately,  published  his  **  Comme 
quoi  Napoleon  n'a  Jamais  exists"  which  resolved  Napoleon  into  a  solar 
myth.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  ingenious  paper  on  the 
great  Gladstone  myth  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  followed  m  the  wake  of 
rirha  and  proved  conclusively  that  Omdstone  is  only  another  name 
for  the  sun,  and  that  the  various  deeds  attributed  to  him  are  simply 
aUegoiical  embodiments  of  the  sun's  doings. 

W.  8.  Walih. 
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WASHINGTON'S  NEW  YORK  RESIDENCE  IN  1789. 

A  MONO  the  boiefits  of  the  nnmerous  centennial  celebrations  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  life  of  this  nation,  perhaps  not  the  least 
has  been  the  bringing  to  light  of  old  letters  and  diaries,  in  which  the 
great  figures  of  the  different  historic  periods  are  represented  amid  the 
fights  and  shadows  of  every-day  intercourse.  The  dignified  Wash- 
ington becomes  to  us  a  more  human  personality  when,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  John  M.  Bowers,  we  read  that  when  she  was  a  child  of  six  he 
dandled  her  on  his  knee  and  sang  to  her  about  ^'  the  old  old  man  and 
the  old  old  woman  who  lived  in  the  vin^ar-bottle  together,*'  or  when 
we  come  across  a  facetious  letter  of  his  own  in  which  the  general  tells 
how  his  cook  was  ^'sometimes  minded  to  cut  a  figure,'*  notably,  when 
ladies  wore  entertained  at  camp,  And  would,  on  such  occasions,  add  to  the 
ordinary  roast  and  greens  a  beefsteak  pie  or  a  dish  of  crabs,  which  left 
only  six  feet  of  space  between  the  different  dishes  instead  of  twelve. 
The  ^reat  John  Adams,  who  with  all  his  greatness  was  not  a  universal 
&vonte  amon^  his  contemporaries,  comes  down  to  us  irradiated  with  a 
nimbus  of  amiability,  in  a  picture  that  his  wife  draws  of  him,  submit- 
ting to  be  driven  about  the  room  with  a  willow  stick  by  one  of  his 
small  grandchildren. 

Amid  the  elaborate  ceremonials  attending  the  reception  and  inaugu- 
ration of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  we  find  some  such  toudbes 
of  nature,  as  when  it  transpires  that  those  two  admirable  housewives 
Mrs.  Wa^ington  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  detained  at  home,  in  April  and 
May,  1789,  by  domestic  duties.  Mrs.  Washington  was  busied  in  put- 
ting her  household  in  order,  and  shipping  china,  cut-glass,  silver-ware, 
and  linen  from  Mount  Yemon  to  the  capital,  while  from  John  Adams's 
letters  we  gather  that  the  wife,  whom  he  so  trusted  that  he  permitted 
her  to  dispose  of  sheep,  cows,  and  other  live  stock,  on  her  own  respon- 
sibility, was  attending  to  such  matters  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
prior  to  the  removal  of  her  household  gods  to  the  fine  country  place,  at 
Richmond  Hill,  that  Mr.  Adams  had  rented  for  the  season. 

A  letter  written  from  New  York,  April  30,  1789,  gives  us  some 
&d8  regarding  the  preparation  of  the  house  designed  for  the  President 
and  his  wife  wat  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  histories  of  the  time. 
The  clever  chronicler  is  Mrs.  William  T.  Robinson,  and  the  letter  is 
addressed  to  Miss  Kitty  Wistar,  of  Brandywine,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Sharpies,  through  the  courtesy  of  whose  descendants  it  has  come  into 
the  writer's  haiKb. 

'^  Oreat  rejoicing  in  New  York,"  she  says,  "  on  the  arrival  of  Oen- 
eral  Washington.  An  elegant  Barge  decorated  with  an  awning  of 
Sattin,  12  oarsmen  drest  in  white  frocks  and  blue  ribbons,  went  down 
to  £.  Town  [Elizabeth]  last  fourth  day  to  bring  him  up.  A  Stage  was 
erected  at  the  Coffee  House  wharf  covered  with  a  carpet  fi>r  him  to  step 
on,  where  a  company  of  %ht  horse,  one  of  Artillery,  and  most  of  the 
Inhabitants  were  waiting  to  receive  him.    They  Paraded  through 
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Queen  Street  in  ereat  form,  while  the  mosio^  the  Drums  and  ringing  of 
bells  were  enough  to  stun  one  with  die  noise.  Previous  to  his  ooming 
Uncle  Walter's  house  in  Cherry  Street  was  taken  for  him  and  every 
room  furnished  in  the  most  el^ant  manner. 

'^  The  evening  after  his  Ezoellency's  arrival  a  general  Illumination 
took  place,  excepting  among  Friends,  and  those  styled  Anti-Federaliste : 
the  latter's  windows  suffer^  some,  ihou  may  imagine.  As  soon  as  the 
Gteneral  has  sworn  in,  a  grand  exhibition  of  fii^works  is  to  be  dis> 
played,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  to-morrow.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing talked  of  now  but  Oeneral  Washington  and  the  Palace.'^  The 
palace  referred  to  is,  evidently,  the  former  Residence  of  Walter  Franklin, 
situated  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  Cherry  Stre^  then  owned  by  his 
widow,  who  had  married  Mr.  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster-Gr^eral 
under  the  new  administration.  Watson  says  that  the  Franklin  House 
on  Pearl  Street  was  ^'  No.  1  in  pre-eminence,'^  and,  from  the  wealth  and 

r'tion  of  its  owner,  it  was  evidently  considered  the  best  in  the  city 
the  purpose.  Mrs.  Robinson  aescaribes  it  as  having  been  veiy 
sumptuously  fitted  up ;  and  so  it  doubtless  was,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing idea  of  el^ance.  She  says,  ''Thou  must  know  that  Unde 
O^ood  and  Duer  were  appointed  to  procure  a  house  and  furnish  it ; 
accordingly  they  pitched  on  their  wives  as  bein^  likely  to  do  it  bett^. 
Aunt  O^ood  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer  had  the  whole  management  of  it 
I  went  the  morning  before  the  Gl^ieral's  arrival  to  look  at  it.  The 
house  really  did  honour  to  my  Aunt  and  Lady  Kitfy,  they  spared  no 
pains  nor  expense  in  it  I  have  not  dcHie  yet,  my  dear,  is  thee  not 
almost  tired?  The  best  of  furniture  in  every  room,  and  the  greatest 
auantity  of  plate  and  China  that  I  ever  saw  before.  The  whole  of  the 
nrst  and  second  Story  is  papered,  and  the  floor  covered  with  the  ridieat 
kind  of  Turkev  and  Wilton  Carpete.'' 

The  Mr.  I)uer  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Robinson  is  Colcmel  William 
Duer,  who  had  early  in  life  been  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Clive  in  Indian 
and  who  later  held  important  positions  under  the  Federal  government 
His  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  (General  William  Alexander, 
claimant  to  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Stirling.  She  consequently  figured 
in  New  York  sod^  %3  Lady  Eatty  Duer,  giving,  with  Lady  Temple 
and  her  own  sister  Lady  Mary  Watts,  a  flavor  of  British  aristooraef  to 
republican  drdes.  Ladv  Kitty  is  described  b^  John  Quincy  Adams 
as  ^  one  of  the  sweetest-looking  women  in  the  city,'^ — whidi  testimony 
is  corroborated  bv  her  portrait  m  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  day. 

Walter  Franklin's  nouse  on  Chmy  Street^  and  that  of  his  brother 
Samuel,  which  was  around  the  comer  on  Pearl  Street,  were  both  near 
the  sbiraing  quarter  of  the  tO¥ni,  in  which  respect  tbqr  resembled  the 
fiisfaionable  Philadelphia  residences  *of  the  same  period.  Mrs.  Rob- 
inson's 'statem^t  that  a  carpet  was  spread  from  the  wharf  fi^r  the 
President  to  walk  upon  was  authenticated,  more  than  sixty  years  later, 
by  an  CTe-witneas  of  the  scene.  Dr.  Atlee,  in  1860,  while  substitute- 
resident  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos[Htal  in  Philadelphia,  met  a  man  of 
dghty-two  who,  when  he  learned  that  the  young  idijrsician  was  named 
Walter  Franklin  Atlee,  exdumed  at  the  coinciaence,  sayii^  that  he 
ranembered  having  seen  G^ieral  Washington  come  up  the  river  in  a 
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boaty  and  walk  oa  a  carpet  to  Waker  Franklin's  house,  where  he  and 
M18.  Washington  were  to  reside. 

A  number  of  interesting  fiunily  traditions  cluster  about  these  fine 
old  houses,  in  which  a  bevy  of  gay  girls  was  gathered  together,  who 
charmed  the  British  officers  during  their  occupation  of  the  city,  just  as 
their  Quaker  sisters  were  doing  in  old  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the 
<^cer8  were  quartered  on  the  Franklins,  among  them  Lord  Kawdon 
and  Admiral  Lord  Richard  Howe,  who  respectively  commanded  the 
army  and  the  fleet  Sally  Franklin,  the  writer  of  the  l^tor  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  was  thiOi  a  young  girl,  and  a  verv  beautiful  one. 
Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Robinson  took  place  while  the  British  had 
possession  of  New  York.  She  was  evidently  a  great  fitvorite  with  the 
officers  in  command,  who  b^ged  to  be  permitted  to  attend  her  wedding 
in  Quaker  meeting.  This  request  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  the 
wedding  was  to  be  a  veiy  qmet  one.  British  officers,  as  Mias  Re- 
becca ^mks  has  informed  us,  were  not  accustomed  to  take  no  for  an 
answer,  unless  accompanied  with  shot  and  shelL  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  marriage,  when  the  beautiful  bride,  in  her  white  silk 
drees  and  white  bonnet,  stood  in  die  quaint  old  meeting,  listening  to  the 
word3  of  het  lover,  ^^  I  take  this  Friend,  Sarah  Fraoklin,  to  be  mv 
wedded  wife,''  a  sudden  sound  of  footsteps  and  clattering  of  swor^ 
against  the  benches  was  heard,  and,  lo  I  Ixod  Rawdon,  Lord  How^ 
and  a  train  of  young  officers,  resplendent  in  gay  unif(H:ms  and  gold 
lace,  stood  within  the  solemn  ^idoeure  of  the  meeting.  They  seated 
themselves,  with  malice  aforethought,  on  a  long  bei]Kch  opposite  the 
bride,  whose  turn  had  now  come  to  speak.  Trembling,  and  carefully 
avoiding  the  ^es  of  the  strangers,  who  had  vowed  t&t  they  would 
make  her  smile  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  she  performed  her  part, 
declaring  her  intention  to  take  Friend  William  to  oe  bar  wedded  hus- 
band. When  the  marriage  certificate  was  signed,  the  names  of  Lord 
Howe,  Lord  Rawdon,  and  the  other  officers  were  appended,  beautiful 
Sarah  Robinson  showing  her  forgiving  spirit  stiU  further,  by  allowing 
those,  among  the  intruders,  who  were  well  Known  to  her  to  return  to  the 
house  and  partake  of  the  wedding-feast. 

To  this  mansion  on  Cherry  Street  Mrs.  Washington  came  when, 
after  the  tedious  journey  fix)m  Mount  Vernon,  she  reached  New  Tork 
on  the  27  th  of  May,  accompanied  by  the  Custis  children  and  her  warm 
friend  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  and  here,  on  the  29th,  her  first  reception 
was  held. 

The  President  was  at  this  time  about  fifly-eeven  years  of  a^  He 
is  described  as  noble  and  commanding  in  figure,  and,  althou^  at  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  he  appeared  in  a  suit  of  doth  of  American  manu- 
&cture,  he  usually  wore  black  velvet  on  festal  occasions,  with  white  vest, 
bag-wig,  shining  knee-  and  shoe-buckles,  and  light  dress  sword.  If 
around  the  Chi^  Magistrate  were  gathered  the  ereat  men  of  the  nation, 
those  who,  like  John  Adams,  Rob^  Morris,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
John  Jay,  had  already  impressed  themselves  deeply  upon  the  past,  and 
in  connection  with  sudi  younger  minds  as  tjioee  of  James  Madison. 
Rufus  King,  Mbridge  G^erry,  and  Oliver  EllswiHih,  the  C^berus  01 
the  Treasury,  were  destined  to  outline  the  serener  history  of  the  future, 
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Mrs.  WashiDeton  numbered  in  her  republican  court  the  nobleBt  and 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  land.  Among  these  were  many  who,  like 
her^  had  shared  with  their  husbands  the  anxi^es  of  the  BevolutiiHiaiy 
period, — notably,  Mrs.  Greneral  Knox,  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  and  Mis. 
Adams, — ^while  in  a  younger  group  were  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  who  is 
described  as  singularly  handsome,  Mrs.  Oerry,  the  attractive  wife  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  John  Adams's 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Livingston,  whom  General  Washington  had 
once  entertained,  in  rustic  style,  when  encamped  near  New  Tork. 

In  dajrs  of  retirement  at  Mount  Yemon,  when  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing her  maidens,  or  in  household  pursuits,  Mrs.  Washington  was  always 
simply  attired,  and  in  doth  of  home  manufacture.  She  could,  how- 
ever, on  occasions  of  state  appear  in  ridi  costumes  of  satin,  velvety  and 
lace.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  ladies  of  the  repub- 
lican court  were  addicted  to  extreme  simplicity  in  dress  or  living.  In- 
deed, the  Chevalier  de  Cr6veooeur,  sometime  consul  at  New  York,  says, 
'^  If  there  is  a  town  on  the  American  continent  where  Ekiglish  luxury 
displays  its  follies,  it  is  in  New  York.  You  will  find  here  the  English 
fiushions.  In  the  dress  of  the  women  you  will  see  the  most  brilliant  silks, 
gauzes,  hats,  and  borrowed  hair.''  It  is  amusing,  in  this  connection,  to 
note  the  French  gentleman's  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be.  He 
happened  to  be  looking  for  a  wife  himself  just  tlien,  and,  like  Solomon's 
perfect  woman,  she  was  expected  to  look  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
nold,  to  be  skilled  in  the  spinning  of  flax  and  the  making  of  cheese 
and  butter,  and  withal  she  was  to  have  her  mind  cultivated  a  little, 
just  enou^  to  enable  her  to  enjoy  readine  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  William  Smith,  a  less  preiudiced  observer  than  M.  de  Cr6ve- 
ooeur,  writes  to  her  mother  that  there  was  more  feshion  and  state  in 
New  York  than  she  would  fancy,  describing  a  dinner  at  Chief-Justice 
Jay's  which  was  served  d  la  modefrcmfaise.  Brissot  de  Warville  speaks 
of  another  dinner,  this  one  at  the  house  of  Cyrus  Griffin,  at  which  seven 
or  eight  women  appeared  dressed  in  great  hats  and  plumes.  If  the  hats 
were  as  eraceful  and  becoming  as  that  worn  by  Mrs.  John  Jay  in  her 
portrait  by  Pine,  we  have  no  word  of  censure  for  those  old-time  bean- 
ties,  although  a  plumed  hat  does  seem  a  rath^  peculiar  finish  to  a 
dinner  costume,  almost  as  odd  as  Mrs.  William  Smith's  elbow-sleeves, 
bare  arms,  and  muff.  There  was  one  important  departure,  however,  in 
ihe  costume  of  ihe  ladies  of  the  first  administration,  for  whidi  thanks- 
givings should  have  been  devoutly  uttered.  They  had  by  ikis  time 
renounced  the  ungainly  head-dress  that  had  reared  its  pyramid  skyward 
for  some  years,  and  which,  accompanied  as  it  was  wim  scant  drapery 
about  the  shoulders  and  bust,  had  led  some  wit  of  the  day  to  ac- 
cuse the  fair  ones  of  robbing  their  breasts  of  gauze,  cambric,  and  muslin 
for  the  use  of  their  heads.  Perhaps  some  suoi  witticism  had  led  to  the 
change  of  feshion ;  or,  more  likely,  a  little  bird  from  France  had  whis- 
^red  in  the  ladies'  ears  that  the  miehty  pyramid  had  fellen  thore. 
From  whatever  cause,  the  structure  of  hair,  flowers,  feathers,  and  jewels 
no  longer  reared  its  imposing  pinnacle  above  the  brow  of  beanty,  and 
many  of  the  Stuart^  Malbone,  Trumbull,  and  Copley  paintii^  of 
womuen  present  at  this  reception  of  May,  1789|  r^resent  the  hair  dreawd 
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low^  with  oarls  and  bandeaux  d  la  Orecqiie  or  rolled  moderately  high 
d  la  Pompadour.  The  scene  was  as  brilliant  as  gay  colors,  rich  utbrics, 
jewels,  youth,  beaubr,  and  wax  candles  could  make  it  Mrs.  Washington 
stood  with  the  Cabinet  ladies  around  her,  stately  Mrs.  Robert  Morris 
by  her  side,  herself  the  stateliest  figure  in  the  group.  The  President 
passed  from  guest  to  guest,  exchanging  a  word  with  one  and  another, 
and  pleasing  all  by  the  fine  courtesy  of  his  manner.  The  lovely 
ladies,  and  the  dignified  gentlemen,  many  of  them  with  powdered  heads 
and  ba^-wigs,  like  his  Excellency,  trooped  up  by  twos  and  threes  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  first  lady  in  the  land.  We  see  it  all  passing 
Wore  us,  like  a  brilliant  panorama.  Mr.  Huntington,  the  artist,  has 
made  of  it  a  glowing  picture,  which  will  to  all  time  represent  to  the 
children  of  the  Republic  that  first  ceremonial,  in  which  the  dignity  of 
the  state  and  the  graces  of  social  life  were  so  admirably  blended  by  the 
couple  who  knew  so  well  how  to  balance  the  functions  of  public  office 
ana  the  sacred  demands  of  home  life. 

Anne  H,  Wharton. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  and  more  perhaps  been  said  of  the  ^^Auto- 
^ph  Fiend"  and  his  "  pernicious  practice.'^  The  passion  for 
collecting  aut(^raphs  may  be  riaiculed  if  we  so  choose  to  ao ;  and  in 
many  cases,  where  it  is  carried  to  excess  or  pursued  in  a  hap-hazard 
manner,  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Yet  the  hobby — or 
erase,  if  the  reader  will  so  have  it — ^is  not  without  its  redeeming 
features,  or,  to  go  further,  devoid  of  distinct  benefits.  But  for  the 
autograph  collector  many  valued  bits  of  epistolary  literature  would 
to-day  be  lost.  Positive  pleasure,  and  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
kind,  may  be  derived  from  an  inspection  t>f  the  valuable  autograph 
collections  now  in  existence ;  and  from  them  the  biographer  and  his- 
torian oflen  draws  his  choicest  material. 

Like  all  hobbies,  this  habit  can  be  followed  in  a  mechanical  manner, 
and  so  hold  out  no  advantage  to  the  compiler.  A  main  cause  of  the 
censure  which  has  fallen  upon  the  autograph  mania  lies  in  the  injudi- 
cious and  ill-advised  methods  adopt^  by  some  collectors*  Much 
offence  has  occasionally  been  given  to  eminent  persons  by  the  untimely 
and  blundering  manner  in  which  they  have  been  approached.  As  a 
striking  instance  of  misguided  effort,  I  recall  a  Western  collector  who' 
mailed  innumerable  printed  applications  each  formally  worded  and 
duly  numbered  as  if  corresponmng  to  a  stub  in  some  sort  of  check-book 
in  the  possession  of  the  collector.  The  success  that  met  such  a  unique 
system  may  be  readily  inferred. 

Again,  a  rare  prize  is  often  lost  by  trying  to  obtain  too  much,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  enterprising  young  woman  who  solicited  the  poet  Whit- 
tier  for  his  signature  upon  upwards  of  eighty  cards  for  herself  and 
firiends.    Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  applications  worded  in  an 
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UDgrammatical  or  disooarteons  style,  whidi,  of  oonraey  reoeiye  snudl  or 
no  consideration. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  let  a  young  man  intelligently  oompile  a 
oolleotion  of  the  handwritings  of  the  illostrioos  men  a^  women  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lives,  and  it  becomes  to  him  an  education  in  itsel£ 
From  the  pursuit  of  a  mere  hobby  he  acquires  in  a  pleasine  manner  a 
knowledge  of  persons  and  events  that  cannot  &il  to  prove  of  the  utmost 
value. 

Convinced  of  tiie  small  value  attached  to  the  simple  signature  of  a 
man  or  woman,  however  famous,  the  writer,  when  he  contemplated 
compiling  his  collection,  mapped  out  what  he  believed  to  be  a  new  line 
of  action.  This  was,  first,  to  familiarLee  himself  witii  the  life  and  works 
of  the  eminent  person  addressed.  Selecting  the  most  important  event 
in  the  life  before  me,  I  would  write,  dwelhng  tiiareon  and  advancing 
some  inquiry  r^arding  it  As  may  be  readily  inferred,  the  answer, 
relating  to  a  sigmficant  incident  in  the  writer's  life,  would  be  strikingly 
characteristic  in  its  tone.  Thus,  my  first  letter  was  addressed  to  Gknmu 
Gbrfield  in  1880,  and  related  to  his  recent  nomination,  upon  which  I 
congratulated  him.  This,  my  first  venture  as  an  autograph  collector, 
was  of  especial  interest  to  me.  Being  scarcely  more  tiian  a  boy,  it  may 
be  imagined  with  what  anxiety  I  awaited  the  response.  After  three 
days  of  expectation,  I  was  delighted  at  the  receipt  of  a  letter  bearing 
the  postmark  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  and  addressed  in  a  large  and  flowing 
handwriting.  My  delight  was  increased  upon  opening  the  envelope  by 
finding  within  a  pleasant  note  of  thanks  for  m^  congratulatoiy  letter. 
For  some  days  following  I  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  gratifying 
result  of  my  initial  effort 

Desirous  of  being  entirely  impartial,  my  second  letter  was  s^t  to 
tiie  Democratic  candidate,  and  embodied  an  inquiry  toudiing  the  pimni- 
nent  part  played  by  him  in  the  battie  of  Gmtysbuig.  Th%  response 
was  as  satisfisictory  as  it  was  prompt,  and  General  Hancock's  letter  was 
placed  beside  that  of  his  political  opponent 

Encouraged  by  these  two  successes,  I  was  emboldened  to  go  <m — 
my  kind  critics  of  the  press  have  said  "  from  worse  to  worse.'*  Among 
those  whom  I  next  addressed  was  General  Sherman.  The  question 
raised  was  his  belief  in  the  maxim  ^^  The  pai  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  I  must  confess  that  I  was  aware  of  his  pronounced  disbelief 
in  the  truth  of  this  popularly-accepted  line. 

His  response  was  characteristic,  and  I  feel  sure  that  Gteneral  Sher- 
man will  {Mudon  the  reproduction  of  the  letter  here  in  full : 

I  prefer  not  to  make  scraps  of  sentimental  writing.  When  I  write  anything 
I  want  it  to  be  real  and  connected  in  form,  as,  for  mstance,  in  your  qnotation 
fi-om  Lord  Lytton's  play  of  " Richelieu^"  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 
Lord  Lytton  would  never  have  put  his  signature  to  so  naked  a  sentiment  Barely 
I  will  not    In  the  text  there  was  a  pre£c  or  qualification : 

^  B«iiMth  the  role  of  men  entirely  great, 

The  pen  ii  mightier  than  the  f  word. 

Now,  this  world  does  not  often  j^resent  the  condition  of  &ct8  herein  described. 
Men  entirely  great  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  even  Washington,  who  approached 
greatness  as  near  as  any  mortal,  found  good  use  for  the  sword  and  the  pen,  each 
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in  Hi  proper  raliere.  We  haye  seen  the  day  when  a  great  and  good  man  ruled 
thia  oountej  (Lincoln)  who  wielded  a  powenbl  and  prolific  pen,  and  yet  had  to 
call  to  his  anistance  a  million  of  flaming  swords.  No,  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
your  sentiment  "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword^"  because  it  is  not  true. 
lUther,  in  the  providence  of  Qod,  there  is  a  time  for  all  things :  a  time  when  the 
sword  majr  cut  the  Gfordian  knot  and  set  free  the  principles  of  right  and  justice, 
bound  up  in  the  meshes  of  hatreo,  reyenxe,  and  tyranny,  that  the^ns  of  mighty 
men  like  Clay,  Webster,  Crittenden,  ana  Lincoln  were  unable  to  disentangle. 

-    Your  friend, 

W.  T.  Sheemah. 

Mr.  George  'William  Curtis  was  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  maxim  than  Greneral  Sherman^  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  pen  his  name  thereto.  Not  long  after  I  was  showing  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  my  album.  Coming  to  Mr.  Curtis's  endorsement  of 
the  maxim,  he  stopped,  smiled,  and,  picking  up  a  pen,  wrote  on  the 
opposite  page, — 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Cartis,  that  is  true,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  sword 
generally  weighs  the  most  in  a  fight'' 

Hearing  not  lone  afi;er  that  General  Jubal  A.  Early  had  never  ex- 
pressed himself  fully  as  to  the  reasons  which  governed  him  in  the 
Duming  of  Chambersburg,  I  wrote  him  on  the  subject.  The  result 
was  the  following  letter,  which  has  been  generally  pronounced  by  com- 
petent authorities  to  be  the  ftdlest  exphmation  and  justification  of  his 
action  on  record : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  I  hare  to  inform  you  that  the  town  of  Chambers- 
buig  was  Dumed  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  demand  on  it  was  made  by 
McOausland  and  refused.  It  was  ascertained  that  a  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  approaching,  and  there  was  no  time  for  delay.  Moreover,  the  refusal  was 
peremptory,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  delay,  unless  the  demand  was  a  mere 
idle  Uireat 

As  to  the  other  inquiry,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  what  amount  of  money  there 
might  be  in  Chambereburg.  I  knew  that  it  was  a  town  of  some  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  town  of  Frederick,  in  Maryland,  which  was  a  much  smaller  town  than 
Chambersburg,  had  in  June  very  promptly  responded  to  my  demand  on  it  for 
$200,000,  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fiiendly  to  us  expressing  a  regret 
that  I  had  not  put  my  demand  at  $500,000.  There  was  one  or  more  national 
banks  at  Chambersburg,  and  the  town  ought  to  have  been  able  to  raise  the  sum 
I  demanded.  I  never  heard  that  the  refiiusal  was  based  on  inability  to  pay  such 
a  sum,  and  there  was  no  offer  to  pay  any  sum.  The  value  of  the  houses  aestroyed 
by  Hunter,  with  their  contents,  was  fully  $100,000  in  gold,  and  at  the  time  I 
made  the  demand  the  price  of  gold  in  greenbacss  had  very  nearly  reached  $3.00, 
and  was  going  up  rapioly.  Hence  it  was  that  I  required  ue  $500,000  in  green- 
backs, if  the  gold  was  not  paid,  to  provide  against  any  fhrther  depreciation  of 
the  paper  money. 

I  would  have  been  fully  justified  by  the  laws  of  retaliation  io  war  in  burn- 
ing the  town  without  giving  the  inhabitants  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  it 

Jubal  A.  Early. 

In  many  cases  an  expressive  sentiment  was  solicited  where  a  letter 
on  some  suggestive  topic  was  undesirable  or  difficult  to  obtain.  Thus, 
for  example,  did  Colonel  IngersoU  favor  me : 

life  is  a  shadowy,  strange,  and  winding  road,  on  which  we  travel  for  a  little 
way, — a  few  short  st^,  iust  from  the  cradle,  with  its  lullaby  of  love,  to  the  low 
and  quiet  wayside  inn,  where  all  at  last  must  sleep,  and  where  the  only  salutation 
is"Good-niglit" 
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With  some,  however,  the  reqaest  for  a  soitimeDt  was  not  alwajs 
agreeable,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Bamett,  whose  letter  is  here  appended  : 

.  Pray  accept  my  apolog^r  for  having  kept  ^on  waiting  so  long.  The  real 
reason  kt  mj  doing  so  was  that  I  had  an  agonizing  suspicion  that  70a  wanted 
**  a  sentiment;",  and  if  there  is  one  th^i^  on  earth  to  which  more  than  all  others 
I  am  totally  uneonal,  it  is ''  a  sentiment.''  When  I  am  asked  for  one  I  inyariablj 
pretend  to  myselt  ^at  I  will  make  a  feeble  effort  some  day,  and  then  I  lay  the 
letter  aside  and  wait  for  the  sentiment  to  present  itself,  which  it  never  does  by 
any  chance.  Then  the  person  who  asked  for  it  hates  me,  but  they  never,  never 
hate  me  half  as  much  as  /hate  them.  Autographs  I  will  write  by  the  million 
and  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  but  at ''  the  sentiment"  all  the  innate  ferocity 
of  my  nature  is  aroused.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  not  any 
words  to  make  them  of  And  now,  having  written  my  letter,  I  begin  to  sui^>ect 
myself  of  having  given  you  a  sentiment  aJner  all,  even  though  you  did  not  aak 
for  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frakcbs  Hodgson  Bubnbtt. 


At  the  time  when  the  date  and  place  of  oocarrence  of  Mr.  Beecher's 
first  sermon  were  under  discussion,  the  following  explanation  was  granted 
me  in  a  letter  from  the  great  preacher : 

The  account  you  have  kindly  sent  of  my  ^  first  sermon"  is  more  neariy  tme 
than  most  stories  that  are  circulated  of  me.  My  brother  George  wbhed  to  be 
away  a  Sunday,  and  I  was  requested  by  him  to  supply  his  pulpit  Text,  sermon, 
and  all  attencunt  circumstances  are  gone  firom  my  memory,  except  the  greenness 
— ^no  doubt  about  that. 

My  earliest  remembered  address  was  given  at  Brattleboro,  V t.^  on  temperancei 
when  I  was  in  my  Junior  year  at  Amherst  College.  But  my  earhest  rememb^^ 
sermons  were  delivered  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  where  I  taught  school  for  three 
months  in  1831.  I  conducted  conference  meeting  almost  every  night,  and  a 
temperance  address  at  Upton,  Mass.,  where  ''  Old  Father  Wood"  was  pastor,  and 
in  his  church.  In  the  winter  of  1883  I  taught  school  in  Hopkintoa,  Mass.,  and 
carried  on  revival  meetings  every  nieht  and  preached  on  Sundays.  The  people 
were  plain  and  simple  and  liked  the  effusions.  During  the  winter  of  1888  I 
again  taught  school  at  Northbridge,  and  made  a  formal  sermon  in  a  chapel  over 
the  new  store  built  by  the  Messrs.  Whitins.  Thence  I  went  to  Lane  Seminary, 
near  Cincinnati,  and  preached  in  small  places.  When,  in  1887, 1  was  ready  to 
leave  the  seminary,  I  went  over  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  preached  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  for  several  Sundays,  and  expected  to  form  a  church  ^ere  and 
remain,  but  a  call  from  Lawrenceburg,  Ina.,  was  made,  and  I  was  soon  settled 
there  for  two  years  and  over ;  thence  to  Indianapolis  for  eight  years,  and  in 
October,  1847, 1  came  to  Brooklyn.  I  have  been  preaching  over  fifty  years.  My 
next  and  last  call  and  settlement  will  probabk  be  in  Greenwood. 

dordially  yours, 

Henst  Wabd  Bbbcheb. 

Roeooe  Oonkling  was  dreaded  by  aatc^raph  collectors,  in  that  his 
&ilares  to  respond  to  requests  were  more  frequent  than  his  compliances. 
Yet  one  would  never  suppose  such  to  be  the  case  from  his  contribution 
to  the  present  collection : 

Wherever  there  be  one,  hi^h  or  low,  that  ffives  me  a  place  (m  the  roll  of 
kindly-remembered  names,  to  him  go  the  thanks  and  the  kind  greetings  and 
wishes  of 

KoscoE  CoKKLura. 
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Interesting  ezpressions  of  opinion  are  often  enooantered  in  the 
autograph  album,  as  for  example  in  the  contribution  of  Thorpaa  Hughes, 
in  response  to  a  request  for  his  estimate  of  our  American  poets : 

I  csnH  do  what  you  ask,  becanse— first,  I  am  livinff  here  in  a  hired  house 
and  haven't  any  of  my  books  at  hand  to  quote  from,  ana,  second,  if  I  had  I  doubt 
if  tiiere  are  in  them  any  quotations  that  would  serve  your  turn.  But  what  I  can 
do  that  I  will :  so  I  send  you  a  few  quotations  from  our  English  poets. 

They  are  favorite  odds  and  ends  of  mine  which  I  carry  about  me  always 
ready  for  use  at  an  idle  moment ;  and,  ss  they  are  all  written  out  from  memoiy. 
it  will  be  a  good  lesson  in  poetry  for  ^ ou  to  hunt  them  out  in  the  originab  and 
see  how  many  blunders  I  nave  made  m  quoting  them.  I  can't  give  vou  a  better 
piece  of  advice  than  to  store  your  own  memory  with  such  odds  ana  ends :  jron 
will  find  them  stand  you  in  good  stead  in  trying  times  all  through  your  life,  which 
I  hope  may  be  a  useful  one  for  your  fellows,  and  as  prosperous  as  is  good  for 
yourself 

Yes,  I  was  very  fond  of  Loufl^ellow,  from  whom  I  received  much  kindness 
at  his  Gambridffe  nouse  which  had  been  Washington's  head-quarters,  and  I 
delight  in  much  of  his  poetry.  But,  my  dear  young  friend,  Longfellow  is  not 
your  greatest  poet  To  my  mind  Lowell  will  be  acknowledged  in  another  twenty 
years  as  the  American  who  cuts  deepest^ — though  his  verse  is  often  rugged  and 
careless.    With  all  good  wishes,  I  am  always  very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Huohbs. 

Upon  asking  his  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  certain  Confeder- 
ate bonds  held  in  the  family  of  the  writer,  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  th« 
following  characteristio  reply : 

In  regard  to  your  npecial  inquiry  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  an  opinion. 
The  theory  of  the  Ck>ntederate  government,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  was 
to  separate  the  sword  from  the  purse.  Therefore  the  Confederate  State  Treasury 
was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executive,  but  that  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury.  This  may  explain  my  want  of  special  information 
in  regard  to  the  Confederate  State  bonds.  Oenerally,  I  may  state  that  the  Con* 
federate  government  cannot  have  preserved  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  their 
bonds  other  than  the  cotton  subscrioed  by  our  citizens  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
termination  of  the  war,  the  United  Stat^  government,  claiming  to  be  the  suo> 
cesser  of  the  Confederate  g:ovemmentu  seized  all  its  property  which  could  be 
found,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  purpose  to  apply 
these  assets  to  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Confederacy,  and  therefore 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  demand  which  has  lately  oeen  made  for 
the  Confederate  bonds. 

When  Cardinal  Manning's  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  Ireland  was 
doubted  in  some  quarters  in  1883,  I  ventured  to  write  to  the  distin- 
guished prelate  upon  the  subject    His  response  lefl  no  room  for  doubt : 

No  Englishman  has,  I  believe,  a  greater  love  for  Ireland;  and  my  demand 
for  justice,  and  my  defence  of  all  that  can  be  defended,  has  never  wavered :  nor 
ever  will.  I  hold  it  to  be  my  duty  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  all  the 
more  when  unhappily  misdeeds  give  courage  and  streuffth  to  what  is  unjust 
The  kind  words  in  your  letter  I  must  not  take  to  mysdf,  except  as  expressing 
what  I  would  £edn  be  and  do.  I  am  ending  a  long  life,  and  I  hope  it  may  not  be 
spent  in  vain. 

Tours  very  fiuthfhlly, 

Cabdinal  Hbnbt  R  Mannikg. 

To  return  to  "  literary  folk/*  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beedier  Stowe  is  not  without  interest,  as  dwelling  upon  the  identity 
of  her  two  principal  duiractera  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  (^bin/' 
Vol.  XLIII.— 18 
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In  reply  to  your  questions  rektive  to  the  composition  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin/'  I  would  say  that  none  of  the  characters  of  that  book  are  drawn  from 
any  one  person.  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Josiah  Henson  and  Lewis  Clark  were 
made  use  of  in  delineating  the  characters  of  Uncle  Tom  and  George  Harris, 
intermingled  with  others  drawn  from  my  own  imagination.  Story-writers  don't 
give  daguerrotypes,  only  sketches. 

Truly  your  fnend, 

Habbiet  Beechbb  Stowe. 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  oocarred  to  me  as  the  best 
unpolitieal  theme  upon  which  a  young  man  might  address  President 
Cleveland  and  to  which  he  might  most  readily  be  induced  to  respond. 
I  accordingly  addressed  the  President^  and  his  reply  showed  the  as- 
sumption to  have  been  correct : 

Tour  letter  is  received,  and  my  inclination  always  to  say  a  word  by  way  of 
encouragement  to  young  men  induces  me  to  reply.  The  utmost  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  sensible  pursuits  of  learning  must  tend,  if  properly  guided  and 
applied,  to  a  better  mde  of  citizenship.  But  this  trite  saying  is  but  introductory 
to  the  expression  of  the  belief  that  the  practical  consideration  of  these  things, 
which  are  connected  with  the  purest  and  best  methods  of  administering  the 
afiairs  of  government,  should  in  no  event  be  neglected.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
selfishly  indulge  in  the  love  of  knowledge.  Its  only^  value  is  in  the  good  fruits 
it  may  bear;  and  the  acquirement  of  Teaming  hnnss  corresponding  responsi- 
bilities. I  believe  the  success  of  our  government  ana  the  permanency  of  what 
is  valuable  in  our  institutions  depends  largely  upon  those  who  are  now  young 
men,  and  who^  while  lovers  of  learning,  are  determined  to  properly  devote  them- 
selves and  their  knowledge  to  the  common  weal. 

Believe  me  yours  very  truly, 

Qbovbb  Clbvelakb. 

Of  course,  numerous  were  the  instances  where  I  was  nnsuccessfuL 
With  men  of  such  large  correspondence  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Tennyson  failure  was  to  be  expected,  and  failure  indeed  I  encountered 
at  first  The  treasured  personal  letter  subsequently  received  from  the 
former,  and  the  four  different  transcribed  verses  from  his  own  poems 
with  which  the  latter  favored  me,  after  considerable  perseverance,  are 
therefore  the  more  highly  prized. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  the  autograph  of  Queen  Victoria 
can  be  obtained.  From  a  somewhat  prolonged  experience  in  that  par- 
ticular direction,  I  can  positively  say  that  it  cannot  by  personal  solicita- 
tion. This  is  due,  perhaps,  more  to  the  failure  of  such  letters  reaching 
Her  Majesty  than  to  any  unwillingness  to  grant  an  occasional  request 
Autographs  of  the  Queen  of  England  can  be  secured  only,  and  even 
then  rarely,  through  the  assistance  of  some  influential  person  at  court 
In  this  manner  I  obtained  the  two  desirable  specimens  in  my  possession. 

When  writing  to  poets  my  tendency  was  stronger  towards  obtaining 
a  transcribed  verse  than  a  letter :  in  some  cases  the  latter  would  accom- 
pany the  former.  Thus  was  my  collection  enriched  by  beautiful  poetical 
gems  in  the  handwritings  of  jLongfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Lowell, 
and  the  entire  gala:^,  I  might  say,  of  the  leading  poets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  many  ways  I  endeavored  to  preserve  interesting  recovda  of 
national  events  in  my  collection.    Thus,  at  the  assassinatioo  of  President 
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Garfield,  I  wrote  in  tarn  to  each  of  his  Cabinet  during  his  sabsequeut 
illness,  asoertaining  io  each  case  the  condition  of  the  rresident  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Thb  of  course  brought  together  a  series  of  letters  at 
once  valuable  and  historio  in  interest 

In  collecting  autographs,  as  in  other  pursuits,  small  b^nnings 
sometimes  bring  about  large  results.  In  this  connection  the  case  of 
Mr.  Blaine  may  be  cited,  who  wrote, — 

*'How  much  time  annually  do  you  think  you  waste  in  seeking 
antc^raphs  which  are  no  more  valuable  than  mine  7'^ 

1  wrote  again  to  Mr.  Blaine,  answering  his  inquiry ;  and  this  led  to 
a  very  interesting  succession  of  letters. 

At  times  the  autograph  collector  receives  a  rebuke, — such,  for 
instance,  as  Mrs.  Oliphimt  the  novelist  addressed  to  me : 

The  request  for  a  few  lines  from  my  pen  is  a  strange  wish.  It  woald  be  far 
better  for  Mr.  Edward  Bok  to  g;et  what  good  he  can  oat  of  our  books  than  to  set 
his  heart  on  our  signatures,  wmch  are  not  worth  very  much. 

The  autograph  album  very  frequently  holds  concise  records  of  ereat 
inventions  and  events :  as  an  instance,  the  following  terse  record  of  the 
&mous  Gatling  gun  as  told  by  the  inventor  himself: 

I  invented  the  ^n  which  bears  my  name  in  1862.  and  mv  first  gon  was 
made  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  same  year.  Afterwaros  I  had  made  at  the 
machine-works  of  Miles,  Qreenwood  <&  Co.,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  six  ^ns  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  mcendiary. 
In  1868  I  had  thirteen  of  my  guns  made  at  the  Cincinnati  Type-Foundry 
Machine  Works.  Someof  these  guns  were  used  by  Ceneral  Butler  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  repelling  rebel  attacks  upon  the  Union  forces.  In  1865  I  had 
constructed  at  the  Cooper  Arms  Co.  Works  in  Philadelphia  fifteen  guns,  a  part 
of  which  were  of  one  inch  calibre.  My  gun  was  adopted  bv  the  United  States 
government  in  1866.  My  first  U.  S.  order  was  given  for  100  guns, — 50  of  one 
inch  and  50  of  i  inch  calibre.  The  guns  so  ordered  were  made  at  Colt's  armory 
in  this  city  (Hartford),  and  were  delivered  in  1867,  since  which  time  my  guns 
have  been  made  by  the  Colt  Co.  We  have  the  guns  also  manufiftctured  oy  Sir 
William  G.  Armstrong  h  Co.,  Newcastle,  England. 

We  have  sold  Catling  guns  to  nearly  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  I  have  made  great  improvements  iU  the  gun 
since  I  first  invented  it  I  have  taken  out  ftv^  di&rent  patents  for  improvements 
in  it.  My  first  eun  only  fired  firom  250  to  300  shots  per  minute,  while  my  latest 
improved  guns  nre  over  1000  shots  per  minute.  I  enclose  herewith  a  photograph 
of  my  latest  improved  gun,  which,  with  the  contents  of  this  brief  letter,  I  trust 
will  be  interesting  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  J.  Oatld^q. 

As  an  example  of  the  many  rare  I^cies  of  the  dead  often  found 
in  autograph  collections,  I  print  the  following  letter  from  Amos  Bronson 
Alcott,  wntten  apparently  at  the  outset  of  his  famous  daughter's  career^ 
and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  the  authoress : 

Dbab  Mbs.  Oakbb  SinTH,-^My  daughter  Louisa  has  some  stories  by  her, 
which  she  would  like  to  see  printed  in  some  of  the  masasines.  Bat^  feeling  diffi- 
dent of  oflbring  them  herself  she  asks  me  to  propose  them  for  your  readinff  (and 
acceptance,  she  hopes),  if  you  shall  think  it  worth  the  while  and  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  saying  whether  she  may  send  you  a  sample    I  think  them  ex- 
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odleoi,  and  slMUbepleased  and  m)od  to  find  thej  Bait  yoo.  We  afe  now  settled 
in  Concord,  beside  Emerson  and  Hawthorne. 

My  family  are  well,  with  the  exception  of  onr  third  child,  Elisabeth,  about 
whose  recoTery  from  a  long  illness  we  are  all  anxious  jost  now. 

With  good  hopes  for  your  magsiines,  I  am  cordiaUy  yonis, 

A.  Bbokbov  Aloott. 

A  raore  interesting  testimony  to  the  paternal  love  cherished  by  Preai.'- 
dent  Tyler  and  his  anxiety  for  the  weirare  of  his  children  has  perhaps 
never  been  printed  than  this  letter,  now  produced  in  print  for  uie  finit 
time: 

Dbab  Johw,— Toot  letter  announcing  Alice's  illness  took  us  altocether  by 
surprise.  Thank  Ood  (how  many  causes  of  gratitude  have  we  to  hfm  I)  that 
things  are  no  worse.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  uneasy  until  I  hear  further  of  her 
progress,  and  hope  to  do  so  to-day.  I  have  been  highly  gratified  at  Boberf  s 
display  in  the  attorney's  case,  and  hare  read  the  yanous  articles  in  the  news- 
papers with  infinite  gratification.  He  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  reap  Uie  fruits 
of  all  his  prirations  in  a  full  measure  of  public  confidence.    There  is  no  other 

I>rofession  or  pursuit  which  so  thoroughly  makes  a  man  known  as  that  of  the 
aw.  In  a  popular  ^vemment  it  is  the  lerer  which  moves  the  great  masses  and 
controls  public  opinion.  What  the  rostrum  was  to  the  ancients  the  bar  is  to  the 
modems.  And  yet  you  consider  yourself  in  limbo  at  the  prospect  of  taking  out 
of  it  your  position.  You  talk  of  cramped  energies,  describe  yourself  as  a  cleanser 
of  sewers,  your  future  in  connection  with  the  law  is  ''to  live  wretchedly  and  to 
drag  out  from  it  a  mere  pittance/'— speak  of  the  profession,  your  letter  admits 
of  no  other  interpretation,  as  unworthy  one  who  has  been  reared  to  "  science  and 
literature."  To  philosophy  you  then  turn  with  different  feelin|^  She  holds  out 
to  you  wealth,  fiune,  doubuess  suddenly  to  be  acquired.  That  is  the  ]>romise  she 
has  made  to  her  Totaries  always.  She  has  beckoned  them  on  into  intricacies  and 
labyrinths  in  pursuit  of  her  magic  ston6  and  immortal  elixir.  No  I  Philosophy 
is  true  wisdom,  and  true  wisdom  spoke  to  our  first  parents  upon  their  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  obtain  thy  daily  oread." 
Sudden  wealth  I  What  has  it  ever  brought  its  possessor  but  an  idle  and  worth- 
less and  dissipated  career  t  There  may  l>e  some  instances  to  the  contrary,  but 
they  are  lew  and  fiur  between. 

But  I  am  done  I  I  have  struggled  throusfa  all  mj  early  life  to  educate  my 
children.  Content  with  sober  pursuits  and  moderate  gains,  I  have  accomplished 
my  object  in  regard  to  all  but  one,  and  in  ten  years  more  he  (Tazewell)  will  have 
launched  his  bark  on  the  wide  sea.  To  each  and  all  I  have  done  my  duty.  They 
off  my  hands,  a  new  set  are  ready  to  occupy  their  places.  To  the  first  I  have  done 
all  I  could  do ;  to  the  last  I  mean  to  do  all  I  can.  I  have  been  content  to  labor 
for  the  first;  my  labor  is  not  onl;|^  due  but  is  necessary  for  the  last  Tou  are 
thirty  years  of  aj^,  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  yourself,  and  if  I  seem 
to  counsel,  it  anses  from  that  strong  parental  afiection  which  will  not  quit  me 
until  the  grave  closes  upon  me. 

Tour  affectionate  fother, 

JohnTtlbb. 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  President  John  Adams  is  a  letter 
not  unlike  that  w  President  Tyler,  and  of  equal  interest : 

Ksw  T«BK,  Jmi«  S9,  Vm. 

M T  DBAB  Sov  Thomas,— I  last  week  at  Philadelphia  received  yoor  kind 
letter  of  April  by  Gi^tidn  Boadge,  and  it  has  been  a  delicious  monel  to  me  and 
several  other  of  your  friends.  As  you  are  in  the  best  country  of  Europe  for  the 
study  of  the  dvu  law,  I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  making  your- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  best  writers  on  that  divine  science,  as  my  master 
Gridley  used  to  call  it  The  French  I  presume  begins  to  be  fiuniliar  to  yon,  and 
the  Dutch  I  hope  is  not  wholly  neglected. 

Yon  have  many  fHends  who  enquire  after  yon  and  who  read  your  letten 
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with  eagerness  and  delight  We  begin  to  flatter  oaTselTes  with  hopee  of  a  general 
paciflcation  In  Europe,  and  are  hearaly  weanr  of  the  noise  of  war.  Your  mamma 
will  write  you  eTerything  concerning  the  ladies,  and  particularly  the  marriagee 
of  Mi»  Morris,  Miss  Anthony,  and  otfaen.  Yon  will  do  well  to  form  some  con- 
nectiona  with  gentlemen  of  letters  as  well  as  persons  in  tnuie,  with  whom  you 
may  correspond  hereafter  through  life  upon  subjects  of  science  as  well  as  busi- 
ness, to  your  profit  as  well  as  other  adTantages.  We  expect  a  great  deal  of 
Jacobinical  insolence  in  the  newspapers  about  the  Treaty,  but  no  great  im- 
pression will  be  made  upon  the  people.  There  is  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in 
America,  since  you  left  it,  in  &yor  of  peace  and  oraer.  You  very  early  took  a 
decided  aversion  to  disorderly  blnift,  and  your  opinion  la  now  general  in  this 
eountry,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  Europe. 

My  farm  beains  to  shine.  A  rainy  season  makes  it  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage tlian  it  has  done  in  years  past.  Let  me  know  your  views  and  prospects  from 
time  to  time,  and  whether  you  intend  to  return  as  you  proposed  at  the  end  of  two 

SArs.  If  you  should  so  to  England,  go  out  to  see  Paine's  Hill  and  Osterley 
onse.  Stow,  Hagley,  The  Leasowes,  etc.,  are  too  iSur  off.  But  the  gentlemen^s 
seats  in  England  are  the  greatest  curioaities  in  it  Speculation  in  hinds  goes  on 
rapidly  in  this  country.  Other  speculations  run  now  chiefly  into  foreign  com- 
merce.   I  am,  my  dear  child, 

With  a  tender  aflection,  your  tather, 

Jomr  Adams. 
Thomas  Botlstok  Adams,  Esq. 

That  John  Quincy  Adams  was  not  fitr  behind  his  illustrious  father 
in  the  epistohjj  art  finds  evidence  in  this  remarkable  letter  taken  from 
the  archives  of  the  Adams  fiunily : 

homrnm,  Deeember  M,  1795. 

Mt  DBAS  Bbothsb,— Your  packet  by  Mr.  Clarke  at  length  was  delivered 
me  on  the  2ist,  and^our  letter  of  the  11th  of  this  month  by  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
day  preceding.  Qumcy's  letter  is  indeed  a  valuable  one,  and  contains  some 
opinions  which  are  at  once  just,  important,  and  not  sufficiently  established  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  in  general.  I  would  envelop  it  back  to  you,  but  I  think  I 
may  as  well  be  the  bearer  of  it  myself.  Your  opmion  that  a  peace  will  not  be 
procured  by  the  excesses  of  a  London  mob  was  accurate.  They  find  It  rather  a 
dangerous  thing  to  tamper  with  the  strength  of  such  a  government  as  this.  For 
a  square  of  glass  broken,  and  a  coach  door  opened  mal-S^pr^po^,  this  kingdom  has 
been  resounding  for  two  months  with  echoes  and  re-echoes  of  daring  and  unpar- 
alleled outrage^  with  horror  and  indignation,  with  the  royal  virtues  and  the 
crimes  of  the  Jacobins. 

The  dulnesB  of  loyalty,  no  doubt  has  its  privilege,  and  the  tediousness  of 
addresses  must  be  suffered  principally  by  the  receiver.  But  a  more  substantial 
use  is  made  of  the  incident  by  the  ministers ;  fbr  they  have  taken  occasion  from 
it  to  carry  through  two  new  laws  which  give  great  additional  stren^h  to  the 
government  and  will  be  a  powerfhl  check  even  upon  political  discussion.  The 
revolutionists,  you  may  readily  suppose^  weep  and  wail  and  gnash  their  teeth,  but 
to  little  purpose.  The  power  of  this  nation  Is  in  the  hands  ofito  property ;  and  the 
property  is  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  contending  for  self-preservation.  What 
walls  hunger  may  break  down  no  previous  calculation  can  ascertain,  but  if  the 
people  here  can  have  bread,  I  believe  the  more  rioting  there  Is  raisea  tiie  longer 
the  war  will  continue.  I  thank  you  for  the  detail  of  your  correspondence  with 
the  banker  on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  interests.  If  th^  should  apply  to 
you  arain  for  supplies  you  can  refer  them  to  me ;  they  have,  indeed,  already  made 
a  similar  application  to  me,  and  perhaps  their  anxiety  on  this  subject  proceeds  at 
least  as  much  from  curlositjr  as  from  expectation.  It  Is  very  probable  that  before 
the  first  of  February  you  inll  receive  from  the  Treaanry  Department  the  means 
of  answering  them,  or  that  thev  will  receive  supplies  which  will  prevent  the 
renewal  of  their  application.  To  say  the  truth,  I  was  more  apprehensive  on 
account  of  the  Antwerp  Interest  than  I  am  for  the  paprmonts  in  Holland.  There 
Is  one  strong  operative  cause  in  favor  of  the  latter  which  was  directly  contrair  to 
tiie  former.    Ii  I  find  occasion  for  recurring  to  new  resources,  I  shall  not  fiul  to 
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write  7011  fbllr  on  the  sabjeoi,  but  in  the  vkum  time  70a  can,  if  thej  should  agmin 
make  demanos  00  yoa,  aatore  them  that  yoa  haye  no  authoritjr  to  raise  money  on 
account  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  funds  of  theirs  in  your  hands.  Their  aiyle 
of  language  has  not,  I  think,  improved  in  drility,  since  their  correspondence 
with  you.  They  treat  us,  howerer,  pretty  much  alike,  and  I  think  it  beet  to  orer- 
look  altogether  their  airs  of  superiority,  taking  care  to  allow  them  noUung  more 
than  the  airs. 

Your  transition,  as  vou  call  it,  to  a  thinking  animal,  no  doubt  contributed 
to  increase  your  labon,  but  it  will  be  senriceable  to  you.  A  habit  of  thinkinr 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  passage  through  life,  and  few  men  think 
accurately  whose  judgment  has  not  been  dnarpened  by  opposition.  The  non- 
payment of  the  bill  on  DoUards  and  Swan  is  a  circumstance  that  mortified  and 
surprises  me.  But  as  to  the  cause  of  the  failure  neither  you  nor  I  can  be  re- 
sponsible ;  the  business  was  put  entirely  into  other  hands,  and  had  I  been  disposed 
to  meddle  with  it,  you  remember  that  the  bankers  informed  me  they  were  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe  on  the  subject^  which  I  considtfed  as  a  sufficient 
intimation  to  me  that  it  was  not  a  concern  of  nune.  Since  then,  howcTcr,  I  have 
interfered  as  far  as  was  in  my  ppwar  to  secure  the  payment  for  them,  and  regret  as 
much  as  they  can  that  any  oimculties  should  yet  intercept  the  remittance. 

The  letter  from  your  mother  was  indeed  a  treat,  but,  like  many  others 
prerionsly  received,  a  little  too  high-seaaoned.  The  opinion  of  the  gieat  man 
seems  to  look  through  the  parental  microscope.  If  the  flattery  of  my  vanity 
constituted  my  happiness,  I  could  not  possibly  wish  for  higher  gratification,  but 
Tou  know  what  value  I  am  apt  to  set  upon  my  own  opinions ;  when  others  g^ 
Deyond  my  own  estimation  of  myself  they  are  certainly  under  a  mistake,  and  it 
gives  me  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  find  myself  overrated. 

Your  letter  mentions  a  list  to  be  procured  and  forwarded  by  me,  but  no 
such  list  is  enclosed.  If  it  had  been  I  should  have  executed  the  commission 
with  pleasure.  I  am  yet  in  hopes  of  returning  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Pmckney  is  hourly  expected,  and  the  life  of  the  Hague  suits  me  much  better 
than  that  of  London.  The  newspapers  here  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  or  me,  and  to  supply  me  with  credentials  for  the 
Queen.  If  you  should  hear  anything  of  the  kind  at  the  Hague,  you  will  say 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  these  tales.  I  have  no  new  character,  and  the 
credentials  as  well  as  the  dignity  are  merely  of  tjrpographical  creation. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again.  You  will  continue  to  write  until  I  give  you 
notice  to  stop.  If  you  receive  any  despatches  from  the  government,  you  will 
inform  me  of  their  substance. 

Your  afiectionate  brother, 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  Esq.  John  Q.  Adams. 

But  for  fear  of  wearying  the  reader,  these  reproduotions  of  letters 
might  be  continued  at  almost  an  indefinite  length.  I  have  periiaps 
given  to  the  public  sufficient  guarantee,  however,  of  my  assertion  that 
an  autograph  collection  may  be  made  something  more  than  a  mere 
repository  of  miscellaneous  signatures.  For  fear  that  others  may  be 
lea  into  ant<^^phic  pursuits  with  expectations  of  like  results  to  those 
which  I  have  oeen  fortunate  enoa^n  to  reap,  I  may  be  pardoned  in 
saying  that  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  my  success  was  in  some 
respects  exceptional.  I  had  pri^ressed  with  my  collection  bat  little, 
when,  through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  prominent  attention  was  attracted 
to  it  through  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  Editors  found 
material  in  my  collection  for  numerous  articles,  and  through  the  wide 
audience  thus  secured  in  this  country  and  abroad  the  most  productive 
channels  were  opened  to  me.  In  this  manner  I  was  enabled  to  obtain 
some  of  my  most  valuable  letters.  For  the  kindness  of  the  American 
and  foreign  press  in  this  respect  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  gratefid. 
From  several  private  files  of  correspondence  of  great  men  I  was  per* 
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mitted  to  select  the  dioioest  gemS)  while  many  contributions  came  to 
me  unsolicited  and  often  anonymously.  I  was  and  am  still  constantly 
a  recipient  of  fitvors  of  this  kind,  representing  in  their  number  letters 
firom  such  men  as  Longfellow^  Wendell  Phillips^  John  Qninoy  Adams^ 
Victor  Hugo,  Mr.  fieecher,  and  many  others,  dead  and  living.  To  the 
courtesy  of  these  contributors  I  feel  largely  indebted  for  the  success  of 
my  collection. 

At  present  writing,  my  collection  numbers  somewhat  over  eight 
thousand  letters  and  documents*  Of  this  number  but  three  letters  have 
been  purchased.  It  was  my  desire  from  the  beginning  that  whatever 
collection  I  might  be  enabled  to  make  should  be  the  result  of  my  direct 
efforts  without  any  pecuniary  assistance.  To  this  determination  I  ad- 
hered, with  the  tliree  exceptions  mentioned. 

In  looking  back  upon  my  experience  as  an  autograph  collector,  I 
have,  contrary  to  the  expressed  oinnions  of  friends  at  me  outset,  nothing 
to  regret  To  many  my  quest  seemed  to  entail  a  useless  expenditure 
of  time  which  might  have  been  employed  to  better  advanti^  With 
this  erroneous  impression  of  my  friends  I  never  could  and  cannot  now 
agree.  Not  only  do  I  believe  that  my  collection  has  been  to  me  a  source 
of  intellectual  benefit,  but  it  has  secured  for  me  the  friendship  of  inter- 
estinff  persons  which  I  could  not  have  obtained  in  any  other  way^  and 
which  has  been  of  ffreat  assistance  to  me  since. 

For  myself  I  have  built  a  treasure-house  of  literary  information 
and  intellectual  pleasure,  while  for  many  of  my  friends  my  collection 
has  proved  a  delight  and  often  a  valuable  source  of  reference.  With 
such  results  obtained  from  a  mere  hobby,  pursued  only  in  moments  of 
leisure,  I  am  satisfied  and  content 

Edward  W.  Bob. 


THE  CRITICS  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

SOME  years  since,  James  Payn  wrote  of  the  critic  on  the  hearth  as 
beine,  on  the  whole,  more  of  a  trial  to  the  author  than  the 
critic  on  me  editorial  judgment-seat.  Yet  of  that  army  of  reviewers, 
chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  that  they  give  theiir 
minds  to  the  subject  with  a  deliberation  and  thoroughness  no  over- 
worked editor  can  afford.  Howells  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  appr^ 
ciative  novel^readers  of  to-day  are  people  of  small  towns,  women  chiefly, 
to  whom  the  ^orld  is  known  more  tnrough  fiction  than  through  expe- 
rience. These,  and  city  people  who,  like  his  own  Laphams,  have  no 
social  iboting,  make  up  the  critics  of  the  hearth ;  and  the  novels  take 
often  the  place  of  party  and  concert  and  theatre ;  the  serial,  that  of  the 
protracted  meeting,  which,  in  many  small  towns,  is  as  r^ularly  ex« 
pected  as  the  snows.  One  sometimes  wonders  if,  aft;er  all,  these  two 
r^resent,  as  popularly  supposed,  opposing  forces,  for  certainly  ^^  the 
meetings"  give  the  young  people  something  besides  religious  oppor- 
tonitiee. 

People  must  talk,  and  no  sulgect  is  so  generally  interesting  as 
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human  natare.  To  women  not  distinetlj  intelleotna],  but  intelligent 
cnoogh  to  dislike  goesipi  the  new  ficdon  ofien  a  jMriceleBB  field  of 
diwcnRflicm.  Half  the  pleasure  of  reading,  to  aome  of  ns,  is  the  pleasoie 
of  talking  it  over  afterwards  with  a  oon^ial  friend.  It  is  gossip 
without  ue  harm  of  gossip ;  and  as  the  ignorant  aool  w<NiderB  from 
day  to  daj  what  her  neighbors  are  going  to  do,  so  from  month  to 
month  we  speculate  on  the  action  of  our  favorite  characters.  Were 
there  not  many  soch  little  circles  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Silas 
Lapham  with  a  personal  sympathy,  who  discussed  the  behavior  of  tlie 
two  families  with  as  keen  interest  as  another  dass  of  women  discuss  the 
behavior  of  their  neighbors?  Mr.  Howells  might  not  have  relished 
many  of  the  remarks  about  his  people ;  but  he  ccmld  at  least  consider  it 
a  tribute  to  their  reality,  since  people  do  not  discuss  shadows.  And  afler 
reading  Silas  Lapham  all  winter,  with  what  interest,  when  fate  carried 
two  ofus  to  Boston  in  summer^e  picked  out  his  house  on  the  **  water- 
side of  Beftoon/^  and,  meeting  Bromfield  Cor^  in  the  new  Old  South, 
excused  the  shabby  gloves  which  marred  his  perfecticm  of  attire,  by  the 
reflection  that  of  course  the  girls  were  at  Mount  Desert  and  he  had  no 
one  to  look  after  him.  Howells's  men  are  so  much  easier  to  find  than 
his  women. 

Indeed,  in  these  quiet  countiy  places  the  serial  of  a  &vorite  author 
is  the  event  of  the  season.  We  settle  down  to  it  in  November  with 
the  feeling  that  the  winter's  entertainment  has  b^un ;  the  theatre  is 
open,  and  we  shall  have  our  &vorites  presently  among  the  new  actors. 
It  is  the  door  ajar  into  that  broad  and  busy  world  from  which  fiUe 
shuts  so  many  of  us,  and,  though  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance  remains 
outwardly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  we  have  the  consciousness  that 
every  winter  we  add  a  few  charming  people  to  it.  And  what  minute 
analysis  these  critics  of  the  hearth  indulge  in !  They  have  time  to 
think  it  all  out  and  talk  it  all  over ;  and  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  many 
eo  to  the  final  judgment  passed  on  the  new  novel.  And,  as  matter  of 
discussion,  the  new  fiction  whose  interest  is  all  of  character  has  a  de- 
cided advantage.  Adventures  in  unknown  lands  and  marvels  of  plot 
and  incident  pique  our  curiosity,  but,  alas  I  give  us  nothing  to  talk 
about 

But  compare  this  slow  and  thouehtful  perusal  with  the  push  with 
which  a  ^'  Seaside''  is  read,  hurrying  both  because  it  is  all  under  one's 
hand  and  because  it  will  be  out  of  fashion  so  soon  and  afler  that  <^ 
course  there  will  be  no  object  in  reading  it.  Is  it  not  a  point  in  favor 
of  serials  that  they  are  given  a  more  deliberate  tasting?  One  does  not, 
I  notice,  discuss  ^*  Seasides"  much  in  the  village  circles  of  critics.  There 
is  a  feeling,  faint  but  persistoit,  that  thqr  are  not  of  sufficient  digni^ 
for  that.  It  is  light  reading,  suited  to  the  summer  and  the  hammock ; 
quite  difi^erent  from  the  winter  entertainment  Besides,  the  "  Seaside" 
is  usually  imported,  and  tor  discussion  fiction  must  have  the  native 
flavor.  We  do  not  always  feel  competent  to  judge  these  foreigners,  whose 
manners  and  morals  often  strike  our  simple  souls  as,  to  say  the  least, 
very  odd.  But  questions  of  character  ana  conscience,  points  of  morala 
and  manners  in  people  who,  like  ourselves,  are  native  to  the  soil  and 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  general  mould  of  condition  and  ctrcum- 
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Btanoe^  these  are  onr  proper  game.  Emerson  says  somewhere  that  more 
dever  things  are  said  about  the  house  than  get  mto  books ;  and  the  talk 
of  a  halfdozeu  bright  women  over  a  novel  of  character  would  prove  it. 

It  mighty  inde^y  be  made  a  pcxnt  in  fiivor  of  international  copy* 
right  that  by  restricting  tbe  supply  of  ^  Seasides''  it  will  encourage  the 
discussions  of  the  critics  on  the  hearth.  If,  as  Bagehot  tells  us^  ^  gov- 
ernment by  debate''  trains  the  intellect  and  sharpens  the  wit  as  nothing 
else  can,  women  must  find  much  of  their  training  in  the  discussion  of 
novels.  The  great  social  questions,  temperance,  religious  belie6,  social 
purity,  have  their  place ;  but  move  heat  than  li^ht  is  usually  evolved  in 
their  aiscussion.  Besides,  a  good  deal  of  preadiing  on  these  subjects  is 
found  in  the  novels  of  the  type  mentioned. 

The  final  critical  value  of  the  hearth-critics'  opinions  may  not  be 
great,  since  few  women  narrowed  in  life  and  experience  are  without  sad 
crotchets,  and,  with  many,  a  certain  moral  rigidity  injures  the  critical 
fiumlty.  But  the  value  to  themselves  of  such  discussion  is  laree,  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  wits  is  even  larger. 
From  thb  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  new  school  of  fiction  is  a  b^e- 
fiiction. 

Emii^F.  Wkedmr. 


OUR  ONE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS. 
X. 

71.  Did  Byron  ever  write  a  romance  caUed  "The  Vampin^^f 

In  the  summer  of  1S16,  after  his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Lord  Byron  went  to 
Geneva.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  were  then  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  aiul 
when  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  making  excursions  upon  the  lake,  the 
Bhelleys  often  passed  their  evenings  with  Bjron  at  his  house  at  Diodati. 
During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having  amused  themselves  reading  G^erman 
ghoetrstories,  the  three  agreed  to  write  something  in  imitation  of  them.  ^  You 
and  L"  said  Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley, "  will  publish  ours  together."  He  then  began 
his  tale  of ''  The  Vampire/'  and,  having  the  whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repei^ 
the  sketch  of  the  story  to  them  one  evening.  As  the  narrative  was  in  prose,  he 
made  little  progress  in  filling  up  the  outline.  Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  '*  Frankenstein'' 
as  a  consequence  of  the  agreement  John  W.  Polidori,  Byron's  physician,  had 
been  present;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  out  the  storv  from  memory.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  April  1, 1S19,  but  had  been  previously  or 
simultaneonslyprinted  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Vampire,  a  Tale 
by  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Byron."  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Qalignanve  Meuenger 
repudiating  the  authorship,  and  in  the  May  number  of  the  Neva  Monthly  Maga- 
zine for  1819  Polidori  acknowlecteed  the  fraud,  as  follows:  "The  fact  is  that, 
though  the  groundwork  is  certain^  Lord  Byron's,  its  development  is  mine,  pro- 
due^  at  the  request  of  a  lady,  who  denied  the  possibility  of  anything  being 
drawn  from  the  materials  whicn  Lord  Byron  had  said  he  intended  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  his  ghost-story."— CuBions. 

72.  WhowereikefrodcrvimJla^eaii^f 

Kelly,  in  his  **  Proverbs  of  All  Nations,"  says  the  frost  or  vintage  saints  are 
80  called  because  their  festivals,  which  occur  in  April,  are  noted  in  the  popular 
calendar  as  days  on  which  a  frost  is  injurious  to  the  young  green  crops  and  vines. 
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The  liuflbAndinen  whose  fields  and  vineyards  were  injured  by  the  indemenoy  of 
the  weather  used  to  hold  these  saints  responsible  for  the  damage  they  onffht  to 
have  prevented.  In  the  annals  of  Oahors  and  Rodez  (France)  it  is  records  that 
the  angry  peasants  were  in  the  habit  of  flogging  the  images  of  the  frost  saints^ 
de£ftcing  their  pictures,  and  otiierwise  maltreatii^  them.  Iliere  are  three  days 
in  May  (ISth,  14th.  and  16th)  dedicated  to  saints  who  are  called  by  de 
French  "  Les  Samts  de  Glace."  The  saints  are  St.  Mamert,  St  Pancras,  and  St 
Servais.  They  have  the  evil  reputation  of  commonly  bringinff  wiUi  them  a 
nipping  frost,  and  are  abhorred  m  Burgundy  as  the  great  enenues  of  the  vine. 
There  are  auo  days  in  April  when  these  "  ice  saints"  are  supposed  to  exert  an 
influence.  Bnnd  says  that  on  St  Paul's  and  St  Urban's  days  (January  25  and 
May  25)  it  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  (Germany  to  drag  the  images  of  these 
saints  in  the  river  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  foul.  On  St  Urbui's  day  tiie 
vintners  formerly  set  a  table  in  a  public  place,  and  set  the  saint's  image  upon  it : 
if  the  day  proved  clear,  they  crowned  the  image  and  did  it  honor ;  if  rainy,  they 
cast  filth  aiid  miie*  upon  it  Thore  was  a  Li^  saying,  "  Vincenti  festo,  si  sol 
radieti  memor  esto,"  which  the  French  perpetuate  in 

If  St.  VinoMit'f  day  U  fine, 
TwiU  be  a  Dmimmii  /mx  for  wine. 

The  Spaniards  say,  '*  A  cold  April,  much  bread  and  little  wine." 

78.  What  i$  a  FooPa  Paradise  f 

Fool's  Paradise — Limbus  Fatuonim.  Limbu§  (Lat),  a  hem,  a  border.  The 
lake  flowing  round  hell,  where  souls  awaited  the  resurrection.  The  old  School- 
men taught  that  there  were  four  divisions  of  this  place, — ^viz.,  1,  Limbus  Puero- 
rum,  for  unbaptized  children ;  2,  Limbus  Patrum.  for  the  Patriarchs  and  good 
men  who  lived  before  Christ;  8,  Purgatorium,  where  the  better  sort  are  l^ing 
cleansed  from  their  sins ;  and  4,  Limbus  Fatuorum,  for  fools^  idiots,  and  lunatics, 
who,  not  being  responsible  for  weir  sins,  are  not  punished  m  hell  or  purgatorv, 
yet  cannot  be  received  into  heaven,  because  they  have  done  nothing  to  merit 
salvation.  This  neutral  ground  between  heaven  and  hell  is  described  in  Dante's 
"  Divina  Commedia." 

The  word  Limbo  is  commonly  used  to  denote  a  place  to  stow  away  thinjp  too 
good  to  destroy,  yet  not  good  enough  to  use,  and  the  slang  term  "in  Lunbo" 
means  **  in  prison."   - 

A  Fool's  Paradise  in  common  parlance  signifies  vain  hopes,  insecure  joy% 
and  sometimes  unlawful  love. 

The  Limbus  of  the  Schoolm^i  has  a  close  parallel  in  the  Mussulman's  JJ 
Arof  (Arabic, ''  the  partition"),  which  accordinff  to  the  Koran  is  a  region  situated 
between  Paradise  and  Jehennam,  for  those  neither  good  nor  bad,  sucn  as  infants^ 
lunatics,  and  idiots.  The  inmates  of  Al  Araf  willbe  allowed  to  converse  with 
the  blessed  in  Paradise  and  the  damned  in  hell.  To  the  former  this  region  will 
seem  like  a  hell,  and  to  the  latter  like  a  heaven. 

At  laft  whtaaa  tbe  dread  fill  pasaion 
Wai  overpast,  and  manhood  well  awake ; 
Tet  musing  at  the  itraunge  oocasion, 
And  doubting  much  his  senoe,  be  thus  bespake : 
What  voioe  <^  damned  ghost  from  Limbo  liake. 
Or  gpilefull  spright  wandring  in  empty  aire 
(Bo^h  whieh  fraile  men  doe  oftentimes  niistake)^ 
Sends  to  mj  doabtful  eares  these  speaohes  rare, 
And  mefoll  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltlesse  blood  to  spare  ? 

Spbhsir,  Fatrxt  Q^^m^  Bk.  I.,  Canto  3,  ft.  S3. 

Nur9€, — My  yoang  ladj  bade  me  inquire  jou  oat ;  what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to 
myself;  but  first  let  me  teU  ye,  if  ye  sbonld  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  aa  they  say,  it  were 
a  very  gross  kind  of  behavior,  as  they  say ;  for  the  gentlewoman  is  young ;  and  therefore  if 
yon  should  deal  doable  with  her,  tmly  it  were  aa  111  tl^g  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman, 
and  very  weak  dealing. 

Sonuo  and  Juliet,  Act  XL  So.  4. 
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In  ''FttradiM  Lost,"  Bo(^  IIL,  1.  487  e<  ieq.,  MUton  describes  a  placs  whenr 

Both  ftll  thfaigt  vain,  lad  all  who  in  Tsln  things 

Built  th«ir  fioind  hopet  of  glory,  or  lasting  lame,  •  •  « 

All  tho  unaooompUfbed  works  of  Nature's  hand, 

AbortiTOy  monstrous,  or  nnkindly  mixed, 

Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither,  and  in  Tain, 

Till  final  dissolution,  wander  here.  .  .  . 

First  from  the  anoient  world  those  giants  oame 

With  many  a  ruin  exploit,  though  then  renowned. 

The  builders  next  of  Babel  on  the  plain  ... 

Bmpedooles  .  .  •  ■ 

Cleombrotus,  and  many  more  too  long, 

Embrros  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 

Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominio. 

All  these  are  first  borne  towards  heaTen,  and  seem  sore  of  ad&iission,  wben 

A  riolent  oross  wind  from  either  ooast 

Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  away 

Into  the  devious  air :  ...  all  these'  upwhirled  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  flsr  off. 

Into  a  limbo  large  and  broad,  sinoe  oeJled 

The  Fuadise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown. 

Ohb  of  a  Thousand. 

74.  WhattoMthe  RedSpecireof  the  IkiUerie8,a$tdinto 
mention  made  of  him  f 

The  Bed  Spectre  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Little  Bed  Man  of  the  French  legend, 
is  a  demon  of  tempest  who  commands  the  dements  and  precipitates  into  the 
waves  Uie  voyager  who  seeks  to  intmde  upon  the  solitude  he  loves.  This  mys- 
terious being  is  generally  clothed  in  red ;  ne  is  hump-backed,  cloven -footed,  and 
one-eyed ;  from  nis  misshapen  mouth  a  prodigious  toneue  lolls  forth.  In  1792 
he  is  said  to  have  donned  a  rhrygian  cap  of  lioertj  with  an  enormous  tricolored 
cockade  and  appeared  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  In  1798  the  dwarf 
powdered  his  hair,  and  in  a  sea-green  coat,  with  striped  stockings,  and  ribbons  at 
nis  knees,  swore  by  the  incorruptible  BobespierrCj  and  ohantea  hymns  to  the 
"  Supreme  Being.*'  Again,  in  a  tarnished  court  suit  of  the  Marquis  de  Oarabas, 
with  a  huffe  three-cornered  hat,  and  an  enormous  pigtail,  the  little  monster  trans- 
fers his  allegiance  and  bellows  forth  the  year  18l5,  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon* 
His  appearance  is  always  ominous :  he  is  called  Bedcap,  and  Bedcomo,  and 
haunts  old  castles  and  palaces  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  tvranny  or  crime. 
He  is  the  fkmiliar  demon  of  the  Tuileries,  the  eidolon  of  the  First  Napoleon,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  Egypt  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  muttering  the  word.  "  Moscow."  He  was  seen  again  coming  from  the 
Emperor's  tent  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  When  challenged 
and  bidden  to  eive  the  countersign,  he  screamed,  "  St  Helena  I''  and  vanished 
with  an  unmeloaious  twane. 

The  French  poet  P.  J.  de  B6ranger  has  perpetuated  the  fiune  of  the  Little 
Bed  Man  in  his  poem  *'  Le  petit  Homme  rouge." — ^Maroeby  Daw. 

The  Bed  Spectre,  or  "  L'Homme  rouge,"  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparition 
which  is  said  to  havo  appeared  at  long  intervals  in  the  Tnileries  or  Louvre, 
always  on  the  eve  of  great  disaster.  There  is  no  theory  as  to  his  identit3r,  nor  is 
there  a  distinct  record  of  his  first  appearance.  We  hear  of  him  dunng  the 
Bevolutionarv  period  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  mav  at  first  have  merely 
personified  that "  rea  republicanism"  which  has  always  been  such  a  terror  to 
European  royalty.  He  is  described  as  a  small  man,  clothed  firom  top  to  toe  in 
scarlet,  whose  eye  is  so  piercing  and  unearthly  that  it  terrifies  the  most  coura- 
geous. He  never  speaks,  nor  are  his  visits  of  much  length ;  he  vanishes  soon 
after  his  presence  is  discovered.  Among  others,  he  is  said  to  have  shown  him- 
self to  the  women  of  Marie  Antoinette  a  few  oays  before  the  terrible  10th  of 
August;  to  the  little  King  of  Bome  and  his  attendants,  in  1814;  to  haTe  given 
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warniof  of  the  death  of  Louie  XVtLL  in  1834,  end  to  here  em>eered  to  the 
greet  liepoleoQ  to  warn  him  of  hie  dieeetere.  An  emneing  itonr  £i  related  of  a 
eappoeed  appearance  in  1815.  a  hoax  which  threw  peat  doabt  OTer  his  real 
existence  for  a  time.  Two  oUl  ladies  and  a  knight  of  Bt  Louis  who  were  dininc 
together  one  evening,  in  apartments  aMlgned  to  them  in  the  Louvre,  were  tern- 
Hm  br  the  sudden  appeanmee  through  uie  fireplace  of  a  red  man,  who  seised  a 
leg  of  mutton  and  retreated  as  he  had  come.  The  king  was  told,  and  there  was 
great  excitement  over  the  supposed  warning  of  misfortune,  though  the  king  him- 
self only  laughed,  and  sent  a  chimnej-sweep  after  the  mysterious  thief;  Irat  the 
excitement  grew  when  he  did  not  come  down,  and  when  a  man  had  been  sent 
up,  who  also  disappeared  completely,  there  was  a  veritable  panic  But  a  little 
investiKation  solved  the  mystorj:  the  chimney  passed  through  the  studio  of 
Ores,  the  artist,  and  his  pupils  had  made  a  hole  bv  means  of  which  one  of  them, 
in  the  character  of  L'Homme  rouge^  had  plaved  this  trick  on  royalty,  and  through 
which  the  sweeps  had  been  drawn  m  consideration  of  a  bribe. 

The  last  appearance  of  the  veritable  Spectre  took  plaee  so  reoentlr  as  1871. 
During  the  last  da^  of  the  Ck>mmune  a  concierge  of  tne  Louvre,  while  making 
his  night  round,  discovered  a  person,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection,  standing 
against  a  window^  but  when  h«  approached  it,  it  disappeared,  he  could  not  tell 
where.  On  entering  the  Qrande  Qalerie  he  saw  it  again,  and  again  it  vanished. 
Bemembering  the  old  stories,  he  was  greatlv  terrified,  and  gave  the  alarm  to 
others,  who  made  a  thorough  but  unsnccessftil  search.  But  l^fore  it  was  ended 
a  light  in  the  sky  announced  that  the  Communists  had  b^un  their  work ;  and 
before  another  day  had  closed  the  Tnileries  was  a  blackened  ruin.  Whether  the 
final  destruction  of  the  old  palace  will  effectually  lay  the  ghost  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.— OwBQO. 

75.  WhaiuJedwood  jtuHcef    ClUe  mme  analogom  esq^rmmoM. 

'^  Jedwood  justice"  sij^ifies  to  hang  first  and  try  afterwards.  Analogom 
exprettions  are  ''  Cupar  justice,"  ^  Abingdon  law,"  ''  Lynch  law,  *'  Bur-law/' 
"lidford  Uw,"  and  '^PeralviUo  justice." 

Jedbiugh  is  the  chief  town  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  forty  miles  souih- 
esst  of  Edinburgh,  ten  miles  west  of  Kelso.  It  is  the  seat  or  the  justiciary,  the 
sherifE^  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  small-debt  courts,  and  the  circuit  courti  fiur 
the  county  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year.  It  b  the  market  town  of  Roxburgh, 
and  its  ^prammar-school  has  been  long  celebrated.  The  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  is  called  Lord  Jedburgh,  as  being  descended  fr6m  the  ancient  border 
fiunily  of  the  Kers  of  Ferniehuist,  for  centuries  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
borough.  In  ancient  times  this  town  was  celebrated  for  its  castle,  rortified  dwell- 
ings, and  woodland  fastnesses;  it  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  small  river 
Jm,  whence  its  name.  It  has  been  a  royal  borough  since  the  time  of  David  I. 
(twelfth  century).  The  site  of  the  old  castle  is  now  that  of  the  jail.  Like  other 
borderers,  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh  were  more  noted  for  martial  valor  than  for 
peaoefiil  virtues.  Their  fiivorite  weapon  was  the  ponderous  "  Jeddart  staff,"  with 
Its  steel  head  four  feet  long,  and  the  "  Jeddart  axe,"  a  partiian  having  an  axe 
with  rounded  edge  in  firont,  an  octagonal-shaped  hammer  at  the  hmok^  and  a 
spear  at  the  top.    I  believe  this  weapon  is  represented  on  the  town  ajrnuu 

BmrUd  with  frwtlet  of  iteel,  I  trow. 
And  with  Jedwood  axe  Ml  laddle-bow. 

Soon,  Lag  of  ik*  LatH  M{tutr4l,  Canto  I.,  ft  5. 

The  town  was  often  Mcked  in  the  border  wars,  and  the  records  date  back  only  to 
1619,  the  older  records  having  been  destroyed  in  one  of  the  many  frays.  The 
slogan  of  the  town  was, "  Jetharf  s  here."  "  Jedwood,"  "  Jeddart,"  and  "'Jethart" 
are  local  pronunciations  of  "  Jedburefa."  "  Jedwood"  was  more  comprehensive 
than  **  Jedburgh,"  and  probably  included  the  surrounding  country  watered  by 
the  Jed.  All  these  variations  oa  the  name  are  eiven  to  the  **  justice"  dealt  here 
to  the  moss-troopers  by  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  which  was  usually  im- 
mediate execution  before  trial;  (See  Scott's  ''Border  Minstrelsy,"  i.  50.)  In 
Scott's  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  ch.  xxxii.,  Douglas,  dealing  with  the  murderers  of 
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Botiisay,  atkB,  ^Haye  we  not  wma  Jedwood  men  Sn  our  troopf  and,  raodTinir 
sn  mffirmatiTe  reply,  m^m,  *^Oall  me  an  inooert  of  tbeee  tog^her:  thejr  are  aU 
good  men  and  true,  aaTii]^  a  little  ahifting  mr  their  liying.  Do  you  lee  to  the 
execution  of  these  felons,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the  sreat  hall,  and  we'll  trr 
whiter  the  jury  or  the  proTOst-marthal  do  their  worknnt;-  we  will  hare  Jed« 
wood  justice,— hang  in  haste  and  try  at  leisure.'' 

I  oft  1i»T«  b«utl  of  Jedtrarg h  law, 

Asd  ihook  my  Mm  with  kuighUr; 
Wboro  in  Um  Aora  they  bang  vA  dnir, 

Amd  ait  in  Jndg aont  aftor, 

as  an  <^d  hallad  says.    Or  in  another  rersion^ — 

Toa'ro  beard  aieii  talk  of  Joddart  law, 
Whereby  tbej  first  do  hang  aod  draw, 
Then  tit  in  judgment  after. 

*'  Cupar  justice"  was  practised  in  Cupar  (pronounced  Koopar],  the  county 
town  of  Fife,  Scotland,  thirty-two  and  one-naif  miles  north  or  Edinburgh, 
fourteen  and  one-half  east  of  Dundee.  This  town  had  also  its  castle,  the  fortress 
of  the  MacDufb,  a  conyent  of  Dominican  or  Black  Friars,  and  other  hbtoric 
monuments.  There  is  a  familiar  saying, ''  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar" 
(quoted  in  Scott's  "  Antiquary"),  equiyaJent  to ''  A  wilftil  man  will  haye  his  way," 
and  said  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  Cupar  being  the  head-quarters  of  all  the 
judicial  business  of  the  coun^,  all  disputes  were  carried  there  to  be  settled,  and 
the  proyerb  was  applied  to  the  headstrong  who  would  go  to  law  against  adyice 
of  elders.  There  is  a  story  of  two  men  oonyicted  of  horse-  or  sheep-stealing; 
one  was  caught  and  condemned  to  death ;  the  other  escaped  arrest  till  his  curi- 
osity led  him  to  go  to  Cupar  to  see  his  friend  executed,  where  he  was  fdentified 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  The  aboye  proyerb  may  haye  arisen  frt>m  this  incident 
Cupar  had  an  excessiye  number  of  lawyers  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and 
litigation  seems  to  haye  been  its  chief  industry.  I  haye  also  seen  lately  a  saying, 
**  B^der  unto  Cupar  tiie  things  that  are  Cupar's,"  which  may  refn*  to  the  same 
place,  "  Cupar  justice^'  means  the  same  as  '^Jedwood  justice,"  but  I  haye  found 
no  special  reason  for  the  term.  There  are  seyeral  other  small  towns  in  Scotland 
named  Cupar. 

**  Abingdon  law"  takes  its  name  from  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  Endand,  where, 
during  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  Mij<^Qeneral  Brown  used  to  first  hang  nis  prisoners 
and  then  try  them. 

Seyeral  accounts  are  ffiyen  of  the  origin  of  **  Lynch  law."  1.  From  the 
provincial  English  word  *uinch,"  meaning  to  beat,  or  maltreat;  ^  lynch  law" 
being  thus  merely  **  club  law."  2.  From  James  Lynch  Fits  Stephen,  a  merchant 
of  Ghtlway,  and  mayor  of  that  city  in  1526.  Hb  son  was  conyictea  of  murder, 
and  the  father,  Brutus-like,  sentenced  him  to  death,  and,  fearing  a  rescue,  haa 
him  brought  home  and  hanged  before  his  own  door.  8.  From  Colonel  Charles 
Lynch,  brother  of  the  founder  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  an  officer  in  the 
American  Revolution,  who  resided  on  the  Staunton,  in  Campbell  County,  Vir- 
ginia. The  country  was  thinly  settled,  and  infested  by  tories  and  despenidoes ; 
aen>enite  measures  were  necessary,  and  Colonel  Lynch,  then  a  leading  Whig, 
haa  the  offenders  apprehended  and  punished  without  recourse  to  f<»ms  of  law. 
4.  From  John  Lynch,  a  farmer  of  North  Carolina,  who  executed  judgment  on 
fh^tiye  slaves  and  criminals  dwelling  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  when  tney  com- 
mitted outrages  on  persons  and  property  which  the  colonial  law  could  not 
promptly  repress.  This  was  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenUi  centunr.  5. 
From  John  Lynch,  who  liyed  in  what  is  now  the  Piedmont  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  that  district  was  the  western  frontier  of  the  State.  The  distance 
nom  the  courts  of  law  caused  all  complaints  and  disputes  to  be  referred  to  men 
of  local  importance  in  the  neighbornood.  This  man  became  so  eminent  for 
the  wisdom  of  his  decisions  that  he  was  known  as  "  Judge"  Lynch.  6.  From 
James  Lynch,  a  farmer  of  Piedmont.  Virginia,  who^  having  caueht  a  thief  tied 
him  to  a  tree  and  fiogged  him  with  ids  own  hands  instead  of  ddivering  hun  to 
the  officen  of  the  law. 
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The  Ust  three  expluiatieiM  vuef  probably  refer  to  the  tame  buil  The 
phraee  "  I^ch  law"  is  now  in  oommon  ue  to  denote  *^  mob  law/* — a  anwrnaiy 
war  of  dealing  widi  offenden  without  waiting  for  legal  measures. 

Mob  Uw  M  called  in  Scotland  *'  Bur-law^  er  <'  Byr-law." 

Flnt  bmiif  Mid  draw. 

Then  hear  the  mam  bj  Ltdfbrd  law. 

Bay  informs  ns  that  Udford  is  "  a  little  and  poor  bat  ancient  corporation  in 
Devonshire,  with  very  large  privileges,  where  a  Ooort  of  Stannaries  was  formerly 
kept"    The  expression  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  Jedwood  justice/'  etc. 

The  same  speedy  justice  was  practised  in  Spain  at  Peralvillo,  where  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  used  to  execute  without  trial  robbers  taken  in  the  act,  or,  as 
the  Scotch  forcibly  express  it,  "  red* hand."  Hence  tiie  Sputish  sayinff  "  Psral* 
villo  justice ;  after  the  man  is  hanged,  try  him"  ("  La  justicia  de  PeralVillo,  que 
ahorcado  el  hombre  le  hace  la  perquisa").— One  of  ▲  Thoubakd. 


OUR  MONTHLY  GOSSIP 
WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTa 


There  is  but  one  land  of  liberty,  and  that  is  the  Land  of  Nod.  I  tiiink 
that  is  a  reason  why  I  like  to  go  there«  For  one  thing,  I  never  there  meet  any 
one  more  stupid  than  myself,  and  no  one  ever  makes  appointments  with  me. 
There  is  nothing  more  interfering  than  appointments,  because  they  always  Ikll 
due  when  yon  are  somewhere  else,  or  when  you  crave  to  do  something  different. 
And  in  the  Land  of  Nod  no  one  calls  on  yon  when  you  are  most  engaged,  and 
your  sleeping  neighbors  never  gossip  with  you.  Before  you  go  to  sleep  no  one 
ever  tells  you  what  you  shall  dream,  nor  how  long,  and,  if  your  dreams  are  not 
profitable  and  educational,  no  one  calls  you  to  account  Yon  never  upbraid 
yourself  for  waste  of  time  when  your  dreams  are  incoherent  and  pointless,  but 
you  do  congratulate  yourself  when  they  are  good.  If  I  could  say  all  the  witty 
things  that  are  bestowed  by  their  modest  authors  on  Sheridan,  never  could  I 
delight  in  them  as  I  do  in  a  repartee  I  made  in  a  dream  the  other  night  I 
know  a  working-man  who  carries  his  tools  about  and  does  his  tasks  well,  but  his 
danghters  like  him  least  when  they  meet  him  on  the  street  ^us  going  to  his 
work.  I  dreamed  that  one  of  these  daughters,  striking,  I  suppose,  where  she  felt 
her  defences  weakest,  said  her  father  was  on  one  side  related  to  the  nobility. 
"  Yes,"  said  I, ''  but  that  is  not  the  side  he  wears  up."  If  I  had  said  this  when 
I  was  awake,  it  would  have  been  stupid,  but  in  a  dream  it  was  neat,  and  I  enjoyed 
it  The  irresponsible,  hit-or-miss  character  of  dreams  gives  them  sest  You 
need  have  no  vanity  about  them.  You  might  as  reasonably  be  proud  of  your 
neighbor's  as  your  own,  but  they  are  your  own  all  the  same,  and  you  plume 
yourself  on  tl^m.  A  dream  is  the  only  situation  in  lifo  I  can  think  of  where 
we  need  never  hold  ourselves  accountable  for  the  bad,  but  do  congratulate  our* 
selves  on  the  good.  And  if  I  was  asked  to  devise  a  head  for  the  god  of  Liberty, 
I  should,  for  the  above  reasons,  choose  that  of  Morpheus.  l.  s. 

Will  you  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  your  magazine  where,  the  phraae 
originated^  **  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  [Stanley]  is  praise  indeed"  t 

Makt  HAsmrae. 
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This  it  a  mitqnotelioii  from  Tiiositi  Morton's  dimnut  ^A  One  for  the 
Heartache,"  Act  II.  Scene  1,  where  it  is  rather  less  tersely  put  as  "  Approbation 
from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed."  Morton  evidently  had  in  mind  the 
fkmons  Latin  proverb,  "Landari  a  yiro  landato." 

Ik  an  old  book  of  fiwhloiis  I  ibd  a  "bonnet  a  la  VaUHe*'  What  peiKNi 
is  referred  tot 

YaUiie  is  the  heroiiie  and  title  of  a  romance  by  Mme.  Julia  Ton  Erfldencr, 
usually  looked  upon  as  her  masterfdeoe.  It  achieved  a  great  and  immediate 
sucoeaB,  partly  due  to  its  intrinsic  meiits,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  of  the  sentimental  romances  that  Ibllowed  in  the  wake  of  "  Werther," 
partly  to  the  adroit  system  of  puffery  pursued  by  the  auth<Hr  and  her  friends,  who 
went  to  all  the  most  fashionable  shops  in  Paris,  asking  for  scarfr,  bonnets,  feathers, 
and  ribbons  d  ia  Valine  until  the  demand  called  for  a  corresponding  aupply,  and 
'' for  eight  days  at  least,"  says  her  biographer,  ''everything  was  et  Zti  VaUri$:' 
The  plot  of  the  story  Is  very  simile.  Qustave,  a  young  secretary  of  state,  is 
passionately  attached  to  ValMe,  the  wifo  of  his  ambassador,  and  writes  to  a 
friend  minute  accounts  of  his  sensations^  and  of  those  triviid  incidents  which 
love  magniies  into  importance :  at  last,  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  un* 
happy  passion,  he  telb  her  all,  quits  her  forever,  and  dies  of  that  nameless  dis- 
ease which  pathological  fiction  is  so  fond  of  describing.  Except  in  the  dhwuemefii^ 
the  story  is  an  idealized  version  of  one  of  the  author's  own  experiences.  Her 
husband's  secretary,  Alexandre  de  Stakieff,  after  long  cherishing  a  secret  and 
master  passion  for  her,  had  at  last  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from  her  influ- 
ence, and,  to  make  the  stop  irrevocable,  he  owned  the  truth  to  her  husband,  and 
then  left  his  service. 
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IITE  are  informed  that,  among  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  when  a  high-priest  dies 
Yf  the  reverend  gentleman  next  in  rank  cremates  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
moistens  the  ashes  with  wator  and  his  own  saliva,  kneads  them  into  what  is 
known  as  the  *'  sacred  dough,"  and  moulds  the  dough  into  a  statuette  whose  &oe 
he  takes  care  to  make  a  sort  of  composite  likeness  representing  both  artist  and 
sul:ject  Something  of  this  sort  is  done  in  more  dvilised  countries  by  the  useftil 
order  of  men  who  are  known  as  biographers.  Accurate  knowledge  of  man  by 
man  is  impossible,  ii  inconceivable,  in  foct ;  for  if  a  man  really  knew  another  he 
would  know  himself,  he  would  know  God,  he  would  solve  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  would— to  descend  to  an  anticlimax— lift  himself  up  by  his  own  boot- 
straps. Man  knows  his  dearest  friend,  his  most  sympathetic  teacher  or  disciple, 
only  through  the  medium  of  his  own  peisonality ;  his  knowledge  of  the  other  is 
bounded  by  his  own  mental  limitations ;  he  anist  transkto  all  the  acts,  wordfl^ 
and  thoughts  of  the  other  into  terms  of  his  own  consdousness.  Hie  infinite 
escapes,  and  only  the  finite  remains  in  his  net^— the  poor  little  tracery  of  details 
which  masks  and  disguises  and  caricatures  the  soul  below,  and  yet  is  the  only 
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Now,  a  fiirther  lisiitatioD  of  a  biogrmpher't  knowledge  ia  the  fiici  that  he 
omit  beloDg  to  one  of  two  cliwei,  each  of  which  has  its  mental  beondaries:  he 
atnel  be  either  a  literary  man  or  a  non-lUcfary  man.  If  the  latter,  he  will  ibd 
the  difficulty  in  oonT^ing  his  thoughts  through  ezpretsi^m  which  ia  ineritaUe  to 
the  untrained ;  words  will  prore  slippery  and  unmanageable,  his  ideas  will  come 
to  the  surfikoe  twisted  and  distorted,  and  often  pcore  mirieading  or  eren  unin- 
telligiUe.  If  a  literary  man,  en  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  mote  or  less  out  of 
touch  with  his  subject^  save  in  the  rare  eaee  where  a  literary  man  is  that  sut^Jeci. 
The  most  vlTid  and  rital  biogra{rfiks  (BoeweU's  *"  Johnson,"  Otflyle's  "  Steriing," 
Trerelyan's  *"  Ifacaulay")  are  the  biographies  of  writers  by  writers.  Other 
biographies  are  suffued  to  exists  they  make  a  name,  they  are  read,  simply  be- 
canse  they  axe  the  best  that  the  poor  human  intellect  can  do  under  the  additional 
fetters  imposed  by  the  conditions  we  have  pointed  out  Vmf  all  suffer.  Just  aa 
history  suflers,  as  fiction  suiiarB,  from  being  too  literary.  The  literary  view  of  Vdt 
is  one  of  many  erroneous  views  which  together  focus  the  truth,  so  &r  as  man's 
lowly  intriligenoe  can  focus  it.  Full-rounded  humanity  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  one  class,— neither  in  the  author,  the  artist^  the  statesman,  the  clergyman,  the 
soldier,  the  business-man, — but  in  the  oo-ordinatioo  of  alL  Every  man  lives  in 
a  hermitage  of  his  own  thoughts,  which  can  be  shared  folly  by  no  <»ie,  which 
can  be  only  dimly  understood,  across  the  blinding  mist  of  differing  personalitiesi 
by  beinp  of  his  own  (under. 

Luckily,  however,  we  are  &t-witted,  and  we  accept  l^istory  and  biogra^ij 
written  by  literary  men,  written  by  men  who  are  really  unfitted  to  deal  with  it^ 
as  if  it  were  abeolnte  truth.  It  should  be  accepted  as  a  poor  attempt  at  relative 
truth,— and  only  accepted  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  beet  that  humanity 
can  do, — the  only  Yea  possible  amid  a  chaos  of  contradictions.  If  a  writer  has 
the  same  opinion  of  Washington  that  I  have,  the  expression  of  that  opinion, 
erroneous  as  it  may  be,  assists  me  in  harmonising  and  reducing  to  order  my  own 
ideas  on  the  subject ;  it  may  teach  me  nothing  real,  nothing  true,  about  Wash- 
ington, but  it  is  of  far  more  value,  it  reveals  to  me  just  so  much  of  my  own 
personality  as  can  grasp  the  persondity  of  Washington. 

Here  is  Moncure  D.  Conway's  **  lifb  of  Edmund  Randolph''  (Scribners),  in 
which  he  makes  a  gallant  effort  to  rehabilitate  a  character  in  our  early  history 
whose  reputation  has  been  somewhat  obscured.  He  succeeds  in  making  us  see  that 
justice  has  never  been  done  to  the  memory  of  a  statesman  of  much  ability  and 
a  patriot  who  was  actuated  by  no  mean  motives.  But  Mr.  Oonway*s  effigy  is  a 
statuette  which  presents  many  of  the  traita  of  its  moulder.  He  has  taken  the 
sacred  dough  and  infbsed  a  good  deal  of  Oonway  into  it  We  are  glad  to  have 
it,  for  Mr.  Ckmway  is  himself  a  figure  of  considerable  importance  in  one  of  the 
most  trying  epochs  through  which  our  nation  had  to  pass.  Nevertheless  we  are 
doubtfol  whether,  after  all,  the  biographer  has  not  allowed  his  enthusiasm  to  run 
away  with  him.  Through  his  own  ikult  or  the  fiiult  of  others,  Randolph's  life 
was  a  ikilure.  It  seems  seareely  neceasary  to  stop  and  consider  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  foflure  lay.  Posterity  must  deliver  verdicts  in  its  own  hap- 
haiard  way.  It  can  reward  only  winners ;  it  cannot  concern  itself  with  the  losers 
who  were  handicapped  or  overwdghted. 
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Aatobiograpby  saffen  from  many  of  the  same  limitations  aa  biograpby,  but 
is  equally,  if  not  even  more,  acceptable.  A  man  does  not  really  know  anything 
about  himself,  but  then  he  knows  his  mHUr,  his  own  tastes  and  proclinties,  his 
own  point  of  view,  and,  if  he  telb  ns  little  abont  himself,  he  does  the  next  best 
thing,  if  he  is  honest :  he  tells  as  what  he  thinks  about  himselfl  Autobiography, 
therefore,  is  the  most  charming  of  all  literary  outputs  when  it  takes  the  form 
which  Benvenuto  Oellini  and  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  and  Saint  Augustine  gave  it. 
When  it  takes  the  form  of  Motley's  Letten,  however,  and  Lester  Wallack's 
Memories,  it  is  to  be  classed  rather  with  biographies  than  with  autobiographies ; 
for  both  these  recently-published  books  derire  tibeir  chief  yalue  from  the  remi- 
niscences of  prominent  people  which  they  contain. 

The  two  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  "  The  Oorrespondence  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley"  which  Qeorge  William  Curtis  has  edited  and  the  Harper  Brothers  pub- 
lish derive  their  chief  interest,  not  frt>m  the  ignu-fiUmnu  light  which  th^  cast 
upon  our  greatest  historian  of  the  essential  literary  type,  but  from  the  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  fitmous  men  among  whom  he  was  Uirown.  Motley  knew 
and  loved  Bismarck,  and  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Bulwer,  Macaulay,  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Bussell,  Disraeli,  Bright,  Cobden, 
Gladstone,  and  the  Ozar  Nicholas.  We  all  take  an  irrational  joy  in  increasing 
our  stock  of  misleading  anecdotes  concerning  men  of  this  type,  and  there  is  more 
agreeable  misinformation  to  be  obtained  from  Motley's  Correspondence  than  from 
any  other  book  that  has  been  published  recently.  Motley  seems  to  have  lacked 
the  geniality  which  enables  a  man  to  love  his  neighbor  (all  men  are  at  bottom 
lovable,*  even  the  sinner,  even  the  saint),  but  he  had  respect  and  admiration  for 
what  was  respectable  and  admirable,  and  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  Bismarck, 
he  cast  off  his  wonted  reserve ;  he  saw  deep  as  man  can  see  into  the  better  self 
of  another,  and  he  paints  us  a  portrait  that  is  little  short  of  idolatry. 

Lester  Wallack  was  a  man  of  a  different  type.  Whole-souled,  whole-hearted, 
lovable  in  himself,  he  recognized  what  was  lovable  in  the  soul  and  heart  of 
others.  His  portrait  of  Thackeray  as  a  big,  tender,  blubbering  child  may  be 
contrasted  effectively  with  Motley's  account  of  him  as  a  machine  for  turning  out 
"copy."  Tom  Taylor,  Macready,  Burton,  Lover,  Bulwer,  Mathews,  Couldock, 
Jefferson,  Gilbert, — what  a  host  of  good  fellows  this  good  fellow  seems  to  have 
known  I  The  world  is  a  looking-glass :  laugh  and  it  laughs  back,  scowl  and  it 
returns  your  scowl.  If  a  man  had  the  choice,  he  should  elect  an  amiable  and  jovial 
disposition  which  finds  amiability  and  joviality  everywhere.  Motley  was  bcurn 
into  a  somewhat  cold,  precise,  formal  world ;  he  met  rather  cold,  precise,  formal 
men.  Lester  Wallack  was  bom  into  a  totally  different  world,  Idnd,  genial,  and 
unconventional ;  he  met  kind,  genial,  unconventional  men.  Yet  the  world  was 
the  same  world,  and  the  men  were  often  the  same  men,  as  Motley's.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Ah  I  if  we  only  knew,  if  we  only  saw,  if  we 
only  felt,  aright,  what  a  glorious  boon  the  gift  of  life  would  be  I 

Big  and  handsome,  as  befits  their  subje^,  beautifiilly  printed  and  profusely 
illustrated,  are  the  two  volumes  of  "  The  History  of  the  Celebration  of  the  One- 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Promulgadon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  which  Hampton  L.  Carson  has  edited,  and  which  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
publii^,  under  the  direction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commission.  It  was  a 
Vol.  XLIII.— 49 
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happy  idea  that  inspired  the  Constitational  Centennial  Commiaaion  to  present  a 
fitting  memorial  of  the  great  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Constitution  which 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1887.  The  first  Tolome  contains  a  clear 
and  concise  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  adoption,  written  by  John  A.  Kaason.  This  is  followed  by  some  ex- 
cellent biographical  sketches,  with  portrait^  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  prepared  by  the  editor,  Hampton  L.  Carson,  who  also  contributes  a 
"  History  of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Conmiission."  The  reports  of  yarions 
committees,  together  with  selections  firom  the  correspondence  of  the  Commission, 
are  embodied  in  this  Tolume.  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion is  by  a  French  spectator,  L.  Yoesion,  French  consul  at  Philadelphia.  The 
second  volume  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  various  celebrations,  parades, 
ceremonies,  and  banquets  which  took  place.  There  are  profiise  illustrations  of 
the  dvio  and  industrial  display  from  instantaneous  photographs.  A  valuable 
paper,  entitled  "  Plans  for  the  Union  of  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America, 
1643-1776,"  is  contributed  by  Frederick  D.  Stone.  A  complete  index  closes  the 
volume.  The  work  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the' great  event  which  inspired 
it»  and  much  praise  is  due  the  editor  and  his  collaborators. 

One  of  the  cleverest,  if  not  the  cleverest,  of  the  younger  American  writers 
is  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor,  whose  "  A  Shocking  Example,  and  other  Sketches" 
(Lippincotts)  lies  before  us.  Her  continual  blaze  of  epigrams  is  as  surprising 
and  as  da&ding  as  a  pyrotechnic  display.  Like  the  pyrotechnics,  however,  she 
gives  more  light  than  warmth ;  she  delights  more  than  she  comforts.  She  has 
the  insight,  not  of  sympathy,  but  of  an  exceptional  mental  endowmept.  She 
casts  a  smile,  brilliant,  and  kindly  too,  upon  the  curious  characters  who  surround 
her,  but  there  is  the  constant  feeling  that  she  is  examining  them  from  a  height ; 
her  manner  has  a  certain  aristocratic  aloofness.  She  belongs  to  the  best  circles 
of  Virginia,  not  to  the  universe,  and  she  has  the  graciousness  and  urixinity  of 
the  old  regime,  with  a  devemess  that  is  entirely  her  own. 

The  Westminster  Publishing  Co.  send  the  Reviewer  the  first  volume  of 
Amerioan  Note$  and  Queries,  bound  substantially  in  red  leather.  This  volume 
comprises  the  first  six  months  of  a  weekly  publication  which  aims  to  do  for  the 
United  States  what  the  English  Notes  and  Qtteries  does  for  Great  Britain, — to 
fhmish  **  a  medium  of  intercommunication  for  literary  men,  general  readers,  etc" 
Unlike  the  English,  however,  it  is  not  simply  a  medium,  but  employs  specialists 
to  answar  queries  submitted,  and  volunteers  editorial  information  on  topics  of 
contemporary  interest.  The  scope  and  aim  of  the  volume  may  be  seen  firom  a 
few  of  the  articles  discussed:  ''Bowie-knife,"  "Sheridan's  Ride,"  ''Mother 
(Joose,"  "  Thackeray's  Characters  and  thebr  Prototypes,"  "  Red-haired  Girls  and 
White  Hones,"  "  mcty  had  a  Little  Lamb,"  "  The  Longest  Word  in  the  English 
Language,"  "  Jersey  Mosquitoes,"  "  The  Names  of  the  States,"  a  number  of 
articles  on  political  expressions,  such  as  "Salt  River,"  "Boodle,"  "Boom," 
"  Eating  Crow,"  ''Mugwump,"  "Tammany,"  etc,  and  a  valuable  series  entitled 
"  Indian  Words  in  the  French  Canadian."  One  feature  of  value  in  periodicals 
of  this  sort  is  that  the  information  contained  is  subject  to  weekly  revision  at  the 
hands  of  correspondents  and  subscribers,  who  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  and  an  error  or  misstatement,  consequently,  is  not  likely  to  go  un- 
challenged. The  department  of  "  Communications,"  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  valuaUe  in  the  magazine. 
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Tax  month  of  May  ranked  second  in 
the  old  Alban  calendar,  third  in  that  of 
Romulus,  fifth  in  that  of  Numa.  In  the 
first-named  calendar  it  was  twenty-two 
days  in  length,  thirty-one  in  that  of 
Komuluf,  thirty  in  that  of  Numa,  and 
thirty-one  aoain  in  that  of  Julius  CsBtar. 
The  name  of  this  month  is  tuppoeed  by 
some  to  hare  come  from  Maia,  the 
mother  of  the  god  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 
This,  however,  is  based  solely  on  the 
similarity  of  the  two  words,  and  the 
name  of  May  was  much  more  probably 

given  in  honor  of  the  Majores  or  Maiores, 
tie  original  Boman  Senate,  as  June  was 
in  honor  of  the  Juniores,  the  lower  branch 
of  the  .Roman  iM^lature.  The  Saxons 
called  this  mont^  TruMUehiy  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  pastures  now  en- 
abling the  cows  to  give  milk  three  times  a 
day. 

May  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
moAths  of  the  year.  Midway  between 
the  frosts  of  winter  and  the  tropic  heats 
of  summer,  it  is  the  choicest  prime  of 
the  springtide:  with  none  of  the  chill  of 
early  April  or  the  **  melting  mood''  of 
later  June,  but  charming  throughout  in 
>  its  tempered  mildness,  it  comes  to  us  ar- 
rayed in  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  maiden 
year,  and  passes  away  with  its  youthfhl 
charms  still  in  the  blossoming  stage. 
Autumn  has  a  period  of  equal  balmiaess 
of  temperature,  out  the  charms  6f  autumn 
are  those  of  full  maturity,  not  of  young 
maidenhood  like  those  of  the  May.  Fiel£ 
and  forests  are  now  clad  in  the  delicate 
greens  of  the  new  birth  of  nature,  un- 
touched M»  yet  by  the  blighting  hands  of 
the  doe-days,  and  still  full  of  the  sense 
of  restfulness  and  revelation  which  they 
brought  to  our  winter-wearied  eyes  in 
April.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  joy 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  mediieval 
Europeyearly  greeted  the  coming  of  the 
May.  'ihft  songs  of  the  Troubadours  and 
the 'Minnesingers  are  full  of  it.  *'  May, 
sweet  May,  has  come  again,"  is  a  frequent 


burden  of  their  strains,  and  we  can  see  in 
their  artiest  poems  all  the  Joy  with  which 
they  broke  from  the  winter-imprisonment 
of  the  dreaiT  castle,  and  trooped  in  ^y 
attire  over  the  green  meads,  welcoming 
the  sprine  with  merry  carols  and  JoyfUl 
hearts.  To  those  below  the  rank  of 
knights  and  ladies  May  brought  no  lest 
delight.  The  flower-crowned  May-pole 
lifM  its  slender  column  on  the  village 
green,  while  round  it  danced  youths  and 
maidens  with  son^  and  laughter,  their 
hearts  bounding  in  unison  with  their 
trippinf  feet  May-day  has  ceased  to  be 
observM  with  the  old-time  mirthfVilness. 
Its  holiday  festivities  never  gained  much 
of  a  footing  in  this  country,  though  as 
early  as  1626  a  May-pole  was  set  up  on 
Merry  Mount,  in  Puritan  New  England, 
and  danced  about  by  a  mirthfiu  and 
light-hearted  band,  until  in  austere  dis- 
pleasure came  the  Pilgrims  from  Ply- 
mouth, cut  down  the  pole,  and  dispersed 
the  revellers.  In  this  event  we  may  see. 
in  the  words  of  Hawthorne,  **  jollity  ana 
gloom  contending  for  an  empire.'' 

The  wild  flowers  of  May,  however, 
have  never  lost  their  charm  for  youthful 
hearts,  and  many  yet  go  out  on  May-day 
to  gather  these  rare  gifts  of  prolific  nature. 
The  fragrant  arbutus  has  come  and  gone, 
with  all  the  floral  tribe  that  **  dare  the 
winds  of  March"  and  the  chills  of  ApriL 
But  the  modest  violet  now  opens  its  olue 
eye  amid  the  meadow -pass,  tiny  Quakeiv 
ladiee  star  the  fields  with  white,  in  wood- 
land depths  the  ivory  anemone  lifts  its 
gleaming  blossoms,  and  red-lined  spring 
beauties  fleck  the  grassy  brook-sides. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  floral  eifts 
which  fall  in  profusion  from  the  hand  of 
May,  as  she  sweeps  in  all  her  loveliness 
over  field  and  forest,  dropping  her  Jewels 
as  she  goes,  and  filling  tne  earth  so  full 
of  beauty  that  every  heart  not  of  adamant 
must  open  to  the  sweet  influences  of  this 
rarest  of  the  months  and  greet  with  glad- 
ness the  coming  of  the  May. 
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1517.  Evil  May-day.  This  day  was 
so-called  from  a  notous  outbreak  of  the 
apprentices  and  populace  of  l4>ndon 
against  foreigners,  especially  the  French. 
The  rioters  were  dispersed,  Lincoln,  their 
leader,  and  fifteen  others  banged,  and 
four  hundred  more,  bound  wi^  ropes  and 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  carried  to 
Westminster,  where,  on  their  piteous  de- 
mand for  **llercy,"  they  were  pardoned 
by  the  king,  Henry  VIlI. 

X700.  John  Dryden,  a  celebrated  Sne- 
lish  poet,  died.  He  was  bom  in  1681, 
educated  at  Oambridge,  and  auickly  took 
rank  with  the  first  poets  of  his  day.  He 
produced  many  successAil  dramas,  and 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  satiric  and  lyric 
poetry,  some  of  his  productions  being  of 
unsurpassed  beauty  and  merit.  Hit  prose 
style  is  of  equal  excellence  with  his  poetic, 
and  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  masters 
of  English  prose. 

1800.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu,  who 
died  in  this  year,  gave  for  many  years  a 
May-day  entertainment  to  the  chimney- 
sweeps of  London  at  her  house  in  Port- 
man  Square.  These  sooty  guests  were 
regaled  with  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 
dinff,  and  a  dance  succeeded,  while  each 
of  Ukem  receired  a  shilling  <m  his  de- 
parture. 

1851.  The  London  <*  Crystal  Palace" 
Exhibition  opened.  This  was  the  first 
great  English  exhibition,  thoueh  eleven 
national  industrial  exhibitions,  beginning 
in  1798,  had  been  held  preyiouslr  in 
France.  There  were  over  seventeen  thou- 
sand exhibitors  and  six  million  visitors. 
The  walls  and  roof  of  the  building  were 
entirely  of  glass  and  iron.  After  &e  ex- 
hibition the  building  was  re-erected  at 
Sydenham,  where  it  still  stands.  The 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  was 
also  opened  on  May  1.  In  1870  it  was 
decided  to  hold  annual  international  ex- 
hibitions at  South  Kensington,  London, 
each  to  be  confined,  to  some  department 
of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts.  These 
were  opened  May  1,  1871,  May  1,  1872, 
April  14, 1878,  and  April  6, 1874.  They 
proved  unsucciessfVil,  and  no  others  were 
held. 

1855.  The  John,  an  emigrant-ship, 
was  wrecked  off  Falmouth.  Two  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost 

1857.    A  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and 


Ohio  Railroad,  on  April  29,  continued 
into  May,  the  trains  being  molested. 
The  military  were  called  out,  and  a  des- 
perate fight  took  place,  there  being  many 
killed  and  wounded  before  the  rioters 
were  dispersed. 

1873.  An  International  Exhibition 
was  opened  at  Vienna.  The  building 
was  of  great  dimensions,  the  centnQ 
rotunda,  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  lofty  dome,  being  by 
fiur  the  largest  ever  constructed. 

1873.  David  Livingstone,  the  cele- 
brated African  traveller,  died.  He  was 
bom  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1818, 
studied  medicine  and  theology,  and  was 
sent  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionair  in 
1840.  Here  he  labored  and  travelled  finr 
sixteen  years,  retuminr  to  England  in 
1866.  He  went  to  AfVica  again  in  1858, 
and  remained  there  till  1864.  In  1866 
he  made  another  Journey  of  exploration, 
endured  rreat  hardship,  and  died  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ban^weolo  of  dys^itery. 
He  described  his  discoveries  in  several 
works.  Stanley's  first  expedition  was 
made  in  search  of  this  missing  traveller. 

1878.  The  second  Paris  International 
Exhibition  was  opened.  The  main  build- 
ing was  a  stone  structure,  covering  268,- 
693  square  vards.  The  total  admissions 
were  16,082,726.  The  first  French  in- 
ternational exhibition  had  been  opened 
on  April  1,  1867.  The  main  building 
on  that  occasion  covered  thirty-five  acres, 
and  there  were  fifty  thousand  exhibitors. 
A  third  exhibition  is  to  be  held  the  pres- 
ent year  (1889). 

1881.  The  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law 
of  the  Siate  of  Kansas  went  into  effect. 
It  was  the  most  stringent  in  its  provisions 
of  any  adopted  up  to  that  time. 

1886.  A  strike  in  favor  of  making 
eight  hours  the  legal  day's  labor  began 
in  Chicago.  The  McGormick  Reaper 
Works  were  attacked  bv  rioters  and  de- 
fended by  policemen.  Five  of  the  rioters 
and  four  of  the  policemen  were  shot. 

1886.  A  fire  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  town  of  Akita,  Japan,  three  thousand 
houses  being  burned. 

1887.  A  hot  sirocco  blew  over  Hun- 
garv  ^m  May  1  to  May  7,  accompanied 
with  fires.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and 
propertv  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

1887.    The  island  of  Cyprus  was  ceded 
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bj  Turkey  to  EDf^Und,  much  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  advantage  of  the 
inhabitant!. 

1530.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect, 
died.  He  was  bom  in  1462,  and  became 
well  versed  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts 
of  his  time.  His  most  famous  picture 
is  "The  Last  Supper,''  painted  on  the 
wall  of  a  convent  at  Milan.  He  is  said 
to  have  anticipated  Galileo,  Kepler,  Co* 
pernicus,  and  others  in  their  astronomical 
theories,  and  also  some  of  the  discoveries 
of  recent  geologists,  though  his  views 
are  expressed  in  somewhat  vague  lan- 
guage. 

18x3.  The  battle  of  Lutzen  was  fought, 
Napoleon  defeating  the  combined  armies 
of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

1844.  William  Beckford,  author  of 
the  celebrated  Oriental  romance  of  *<  Ya- 
thek,''  died.  He  was  very  wealthy,  and 
in  1796  began  the  erection  of  Fonthill 
Abbey,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums,  and  filled  it  with  rare  and  costly 
works  of  art  He  sold  this  in  1822,  and 
built  another  palace  near  Bath. 

X863.  The  battle  of  Chanoellorsville 
was  fought.  General  Hooker  had  led  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  across  the  Bappa^ 
hannock,  and  was  attacked  in  the  woods 
of  the  «  Wilderness"  by  General  Lee. 
His  right  wing  was  routed  by  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and,  after  fighting  during  the 
8d  and  4th,  he  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
river.  Hooker  lost  seventeen  thousand 
men,  Lee  thirteen  thousand. 

x8i54,  Meyerbeer,  an  eminent  German 
composer,  died.  Among  his  best-known 
works  are  the  operas  '*  l&bert  le  Diable" 
and  <*  The  Huguenots." 

X878.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Washburne  Flour  Mills,  at  Minne- 
apolis, originating  in  an  explosion,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  ignition  of  flour-dust  in 
the  air.  Seventeen  lives  were  lost,  and 
one  and  a  half  inillion  dollars'  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed. 

18x3.  The  town  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockbum. 

18x4.  Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris, 
Napoleon  arriving  at  Elba  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  was  forced  to  fly  acain^ 
March  20, 1816,  and  re-entered  Pans  on 
July  8.  after  Napoleon's  final  defeat  at 
Waterioo. 

184a.  The  "DorrBebellion"  in  Rhode 
Island  began.  A  new  constitution  had 
been  accepted  by  a  vote  of  the  p^ple, 


under  which  Mr.  Dorr  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, and  on  the  8d  of  May  attempted 
to  organize  a  government  at  Providence. 
The  other  party,  who  claimed  that  the 
election  had  been  vitiated  by  fraud, 
called  out  the  troops,  dispersed  Dorr's 
party,  and  forced  him  to  fiy.  He  was 
afterwards  arrested,  tried,  convicted  of 
high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  lived  to  see  his  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  State  government. 

1845.  Thomas  Hood,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish humorist,  died.  His  poems  and 
prose  works  are  full  of  wit  and  display 
an  unusual  facility  in  punning;  but 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  works 
were  nis  pathetic  poems  **  The  Song  of 
the  Shirt'^  and  <*  The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 
He  wrote  some  works  of  fiction,  which 
were  unsuocessfuL 

1851.  A  fire  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, raeed  from  the  8d  to  the  6th  of 
May,  neany  twenty-five  hundred  build- 
ings being  destroyed.  Manv  lives  were 
lost,  and  about  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars'  worth  ot  property.  On  June 
22  another  fire  broke  out,  burning  five 
hundred  buildings,  worth  three  million 
dollars.  San  Francisco  at  that  time  was 
mostly  made  up  of  frame  buildings,  of 
small  value. 

1853.  The  William  and  Mary,  an 
American  emigrant-ship,  was  wrecked 
near  the  Bahamas,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  lives  being  lost. 

1859.  France  declared  war  against 
Austria,  whose  armies  had  invaded  Sar- 
dinia. The  French  and  Sardinians  gained 
victories  at  Montebello,  May  20,  Palestro, 
May  80  and  31,  Magenta,  June  4,  Mari- 
gnano,  June  8,  and  Solferiuo,  June  24. 
Peace  was  concluded  July  12,  Austria 
giving  up  Lombardy  to  Sardinia. 

x86z.  Eighty-three  thousand  men 
were  called  for  by  President  Lincoln,  to 
serve  for  "three  years  or  the  war." 
Seventy-five  thousand  three-months  men 
had  been  called  out  in  ApriL 

x86a.  Yorktown  was  evacuated  by 
the  Confederates,  before  McClellan's 
army,  then  on  its  march  towards  Bich- 
mond. 

1875.  A  severe  earth<|uake  in  Asia 
Minor  destroyed  Kara  Hissar  and  other 
places,  with  great  Iom  of  life. 

1883.  The  steamer  Grapples,  ft*om 
Puget  Sound  to  Alaska,  was  buiaed, 
wiw  a  loss  of  seventy  lives. 

1887.  An  earthquake  in  Arisona  and 
Mexico  destroyed  several  towns,  with 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred people.  On  the  same  day  a  mine- 
explosion  near  Nanaimo,  British  Colum- 
bia, caused  the  death  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persona. 
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1799.  SeHngapatam,  the  capital  of 
Tippoo  Sahib,  Saltan  of  Mysore,  South 
India,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
English  anxi;y'.  In  this  engagement 
Tippoo  was  killed.  The  same  place,  de- 
fended by  Tippoo,  had  been  taken  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1792. 

1847.  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England,  at  the  Italian 
Opera-House,  London.  She  arrived  in 
New  York  in  September,  1860,  under  an 
engagement  with  P.  T.  Bamum.  Sbe 
sang  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union  till 
1862,  when  she  returned  to  Europe,  with 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  pianist,  whom  she 
had  married  in  1851.  Her  voice  was  of 
remarkable  sweetness,  and  she  every- 
where excited  admiration. 

1805.  The  burial  of  President  Lincoln 
took  place  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  His 
body  had  previously  been  taken  in  a 
great  ftineral  procession  through  the 
country.  At  New  York  sixtv  thousand 
people  are  said  to  have  walked  in  the 
procession. 

i88a.  The  first  sod  of  the  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  turned  b^ 
the  Kin^  of  Greece.  A  canal  at  this 
place  had  been  projected  and  begun  bv 
the  Emperor  Nero.  The  rock  where  his 
cutting  began  was  blown  to  pieces  by 
dynamite,  discharged  by  the  hand  of  the 
Queen  of  Greece.  This  canal  is  now 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
the  passage  of  ves»*els. 

x886.  A  violent  anarchist  outbreak  at 
Chicago  took  place.  The  anarchists  took 
advantage  of  the  excitement  aroused  by 
the  eighl-hour  strike,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  police  and  the  rioters,  to 
make  incendiary  speeches.  A  force  of 
policemen  was  sent  to  a  meeting  whose 
orators  were  advocating  anarchy.  The 
police  had  barely  arrived  when  a  dyna- 
mite bomb  was  thrown  in  their  midst. 
This  exploded  with  terrible  efi*ect,  killing 
six  of  tne  ofiScers  on  the  spot  and  severely 
wounding  sixty-one.  The  police  then 
attacked  the  mob  with  revolvers,  and 
killed  many  of  them.  A  number  of 
those  who  had  advocated  the  use  of 
dynamite  were  afterwards  arrested.  Of 
the  result  of  their  trial  we  have  else- 
where spoken. 

1789.  The  opening  of  the  States- 
General  of  France  took  place.  With 
this  notable  event  began  the  French 
Bevolution.  Convened  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  supply  of  money  to  relieve 
the  financial  distress  of  the  goTemment, 
it  at  once  opened  an  inquiry  into  the 
abtisee  of  the  administration.  It  con- 
aisted  of  three  hundred  and  eight  ecole- 


siastioi,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
nobles,  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
deputies.  The  latter,  representatives  of 
the  people,  quickly  became  dominant  in 
the  parliament,  and  on  June  17  organized 
themselves  into  the  National  Assembly. 

i8ai.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  died  on 
the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  had 
dwelt  sinoe  October  15,  1815,  as  a  pris- 
oner of  the  British  government  On 
October  16,  1840,  his  remains  were  taken 
from  the  tomb  at  St.  Helena,  to  be  con- 
veyed to  France.  The  bod^  was  de- 
posited in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides,  Paris, 
on  December  15,  with  impressive  cere- 
monies. 

184a.  A  terrible  confiiurratSon  raged 
in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  It 
begisn  on  the  4th,  and  continued  for 
three  days,  burning  two  thousand  houses, 
with  numerous  diurches  and  public 
buildings. 

1864.  The  great  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness was  fought  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day.  General  Grant's  army  had 
crossed  the  Rapidan  on  the  4th,  and 
found  itself  opposed  by  Lee  in  the  in- 
tricate thicket  known  as  the  Wilderness, 
where  one  of  the  most  desperate  oon- 
fiicts  of  the  war  took  place.  After  both 
sides  had  lost  heavily.  Grant  began  a 
fianking  march  around  Lee*s  rieht. 

1885.  A  soap-faotoiT  at  Brooklvn  fell, 
and  took  fire  from  the  furnaces.  Jburing 
the  panic  that  occurred,  fifteen  persons 
were  killed  and  twenty  seriously  in- 
jured. 

1886.  A  liot,  growing  out  of  the 
eight-hour  strike,  took  ^ce  at  Mil- 
waukee. A  mob,  chiefiy  composed  of 
Poles,  attacked  the  Bay  View  Mills, 
whose  hands  had  ref^ised  to  take  {>art  in 
the  strike.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
and  fired  on  the  rioters  after  ordering 
them  to  disperse.  Five  were  killed  ana 
many  wounaed.    The  remainder  fied. 

1517.  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
usually  known  as  Constable  Bourbon,  a 
famous  French  general,  was  killed  while 
storming  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Germans,  who 
had  broken  into  mutiny  in  consequence 
of  Charles  V.  neglecting  to  pay  them, 
and  were  led  by  Bourbon  on  a  career 
of  oonouest.  Marching  upon  Rome,  he 
assailed  that  city,  was  the  first  to  mount 
tiie  wall,  and  was  killed  while  so  doing. 
The  victorious  troops  committed  fHght- 
ftil  ravages  in  the  cit^,  which  suifNea  as 
much  from  this  Christian  army,  largely 
made  up  of  Lutherans,  as  ftom  any  of 
its  barbarian  concuerors. 

1780.    Fort   Moultrie   in  Charleston 
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harbor  was  forced  to  lurrender  to  tbo 
British  fleet  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  capitulation  of  the  city  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

1835.  The  first  number  of  the  New 
York  Herald  appeared  on  this  day.  It 
introduced  a  report  of  the  money-market 
as  a  new  department  in  the  American 
press,  and  was  the  first  cheap  paper  to 
express  editorial  opinions. 

Z856.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  metaphysical  phi- 
losophers, died  at  £dinbui*gh.  He  nad 
great  erudition  and  acuteness  of  intellect 
and  remarkable  EK>wers  of  analysis  and 
generalization.  His  works  were  princi- 
pally in  the  form  of  essays  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Reoieuf. 

Z857.  A  trial  which  excited  much 
attention  at  the  time,  that  of  Emma  A. 
Cunningham  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Bur- 
dell,  was  held  in  New  York.  It  ended 
in  a  yerdict  of  aoquittal. 

1859.  Alexander  yon  Humboldt  died 
at  Berlin,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  This 
great  scientist  and  traveller  occupies  an 
exalted  place  in  the  world  of  mooem  re- 
search, and  perhaps  did  more  for  the 
advancement  of  science  than  any  other 
man  of  his  century.  He  travelled  widely 
in  America,  made  rich  natural  history 
collections,  and  deecribed  his  adventures 
and  discoveries  in  works  of  the  greatest 
value  and  interest  He  travelled  also  in 
Asia.  When  over  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  he  wrote  bis  celebrated  work  "  Cos- 
mos," in  which  he  gave  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  nature  and  science. 

1 88a.  Frederick  Charles,  Lord  Caven- 
dish, with  his  under-secfetarv  Mr.  JQurke, 
was  assassinated  in  Phoenix  rark,  Dublin. 
He  was  second  son  to  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, had  held  hirh  offices  under 
government,  and  had  lust  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretar3P- of  Ireland.  His 
assassination  took  plsioe  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Dublin.  The  murderers 
were  discovered  and  brought  to  justice 
in  1888. 

x886.  A  disastrous  storm  visited  Kan- 
sas City,  killing  twenty  persons  and  de- 
stroying much  property. 

May  y. 

179a.  The  Columbia  Kiver,  in  Oregon, 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Gray,  of  the 
ship  Columbia.  *He  gave  the  river  the 
name  of  his  ship. 

1840.  The  city  of  Natchez  was  devas- 
tated by  a  tornado.  The  destruction  of 
property  was  very  great,  and  the  lots  of 
life  considerable.  The  storm  struck  the 
river,  destroying  several  steamboats  and 
many  flat-boats,  while  several  hundred 
boatmen  and  others  perished. 


1848.  A  terrible  earthquake  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  the  town  of  Cape  Haytien, 
San  Domingo.  Nearly  five  thousand  per* 
sons  lost  their  lives. 

1875.  The  Schiller,  a  Hamburg  maiU 
steamer,  was  wrecked  in  a  fbg  on  rooks 
off  the  Soilly  Islands.  About  three  hun- 
dred and  thuly  persons  wera  drowned* 

1794.  Lavoisier,  aii  illustrious  French 
chemist,  was  guillotined.  He  made  nu* 
merous  diseoveries  in  chemistiy,  among 
them  the  disoovery  of  oxygen,  and  in- 
vented many  chemical  apparatus.  Ha 
had  been  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  this  formed  the  basis  of  an  un- 
just charge  against  him,  under  which  he 
was  executed.  His  request  for  a  respite 
of  a  few  days,  to  finish  some  important 
experiments,  was  refused. 

X837.  A  large  Mississippi  steamer,  tha 
Ben  Sherrod,  took  fire  after  midnight, 
and  the  passengers  were  forced  to  jump 
into  the  river.  Of  three  hundred  on 
board,  more  than  two  hundred  were 
drowxied.  The  boat  was  racing,  and  the 
firemen  had  been  using  pioe-lnots  and 
rosin  to  increase  the  steam. 

184a.  A  railroad-accident  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  resulted  in  great  loss  of 
life  from  the  Buropean  custom  of  locking 
the  passengers  in  the  cars.  The  cars  took 
fire,  and,  as  the  passengers  could  not  es- 
cape, fifty-two  were  burned. 

X846.  The  baUle  of  Palo  Alto  was 
fought  General  Taylor  had  been  sent 
to  occupy  Texas,  and  with  two  thousand 
men  met  General  Arista  with  a  Mexican 
army  of  six  thousand,  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Mexicans  were  defeated, 
and  on  the  next  day  were  again  defeated 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  forced  to  re- 
treat, with  heavy  loss,  across  the  river. 
War  was  declared  by  Congress  on  the 
18th.- 

X855.  ^  company  to  lay  a  telegraph- 
cable  across  the  Atlantic  was  omnized 
through  the  exertions  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 
The  company  comprised  Mr.  Field,  Peter 
Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Rob- 
erts, and  Chandler  White,  all  wealthy 
capitalists  of  New  York.  Mr.  Field  was 
the  leadinsp  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 

X873.  John  Stuart  Mill,  an  emment 
English  political  economist,  died.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  1806,  displayed 
great  intellectual  ability  in  early  youth, 
and  while  still  young  became  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  EdMifmr$h  and  WeaimMwUr 
Remmi>$,  His  « System  of  Logic''  and 
"Principles  of  Pqlitical  Economy"  are 
among  the  most  important  of  his  woika. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  *«  The  Sub- 
jection of  Women,"  in  which  he  took  tha 
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ground  that  the  legal  subordinatioii  of 
woman  U  unJuBt  and  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  socie^. 

1805.  Frederick  Schiller,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  German  poets,  died.  He,  with 
Goethe,  ranks  first  among  the  poets  of 
his  countiT,  and  as  a  national  poet  he 
holds  the  first  place.  In  addition  to  his 
many  admirable  lyHcs,  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  dramas, "  W allenstein"  being  con- 
sidered tiie  greatest  amonff  them.  His 
most  popular  drama,  «  William  Tell," 
was  proouced  the  year  before  his  death. 
He  wrote  also,  in  prose,  an  admirable 
"  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War." 

1850.  Gay-Lussao,  an  eminent  French 
scientist,  died  in  Paris.  He  made  many 
important  researches  and  discoveries  in 
chemical  and  phraical  science,  and  wrote 
numerous  ▼aluable  memoirs.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  in  1889. 

Z864.  The  battle  of  Spottsylrania 
Court-House,  Virginia,  began.  Grant 
had  marched  here  to  flank  Lee,  but 
unavoidable  delays  enabled  Lee  to  out- 
march himk  Very  severe  fighting  took 
Elace,  which  continued  for  four  davs,  with 
eavv  loss  to  both  sides.  Lee  stubbornly 
held  his  ground,  and  Grant  began  another 
flanking  march  on  the  21st. 

1868.  Lord  Brougham,  one  of  the  fiiw 
members  of  the  English  nobility  to  attain 
literary  fame,  diea  at  Cannes,  France. 
He  was  bom  in  1779,  and  in  1802  united 
with  Jeffrey  and  Sydnev  Smith  in  found- 
ing the  Eamburgh  Renem.  He  contrib- 
uted many  able  articles  to  this  periodicaL 
He  afterwards  attained  great  reputation 
as  a  Pariiamentary  orator.  He  left 
works  comprised  in  ten  volumes  and 
covering  a  wide  range  of  suMeots. 

1877.  An  earthquake  and  great  tidal 
wave  near  Callao,  reru,  destroyed  much 
shipping  and  several  towns  along  the 
coast.  The  city  of  Callao  was  destroyed 
by  an  ooean-wave  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1687,  and  again  on  October  28, 
1746. 

1696.  La  Bruvdre,  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  died.  His  principal  work 
is  "  The  Characters,"  etc.,  a  prose  satire, 
which  shows  keen  powers  <^  observation 
and  much  wit. 

1775.  The  second  Continental  Con- 
gress met  at  Philadelphia.  It  voted  that 
twenty  thousand  men  should  be  raised, 
and  unanimously  chose  George  WMh- 
Ington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  forces.  On  the  same  day 
the  fort  at  Ticonderoea  was  surprised 
and  captured  by  a  small  body  of  militia 


under  Ethan  Allen.  The  British  com- 
mandant was  summoned  to  surrender 
« in  the  name  of  the  Great  Gk>d  and  the 
Continental  Congress." 

178©.  The  Gordon  "  No  Popery"  riots 
began.  They  were  aroused  through  the 
acuon  taken  by  Lor^  George  Gordon  in 
opposition  to  the  Act  of  Toleration  passed 
in  favor  of  the  Catholics.  What  foUowed 
Is  vividly  told  in  Dickens's  *'Bainaby 
Budge." 

179O.  The  battle  of  Lodi  was  fought, 
Bonaparte,  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army,  totally  defeating  the  Austrians. 
His  courage  in  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Lodi  under  fire  went  fiur  to  enhance  his 
growing  reputation. 

18x3.  The  first  steam  ferry-boat  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brooklyn  began 
running. 

1837.  All  the  banks  in  New  York 
suspended  specie  payment  The  banks 
of  the  other  leading  cities  immediately 
followed.  This  action  precipitated  the 
panic  which  had  been  impending  for 
•everal  months. 

X849.  The  «  Astor  Place  Eiot"  took 
place.  It  arose  ttom  the  rivalry  between 
the  tragedians  Edwin  Forrest  and  Ma- 
creadv.  The  friends  of  Forrest,  who  had 
been  badly  treated  in  London,  determined 
that  Macready  should  not  play  in  New 
York,  and  on  his  appearance  at  the  Astor 
Place  Opera-House  on  the  7th  made  such 
confusion  that  the  curtain  bad  to  be 
dropped.  On  the  10th  he  appeared  again. 
Precautions  had  been  taken  to  preserve 
order  in  the  house,  but  a  mob  collected 
outside  and  attacked  the  building  with 
stones.  As  the  police  could  not  restrain 
them,  the  military  were  called  out,  and 
were  forced  to  fire  several  volleys  into 
the  mob.  Twenty-two  perK>ns  were 
killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Ma- 
cready escaped  in  disguise,  and  made  no 
forther  attempt  to  perform  in  New  York. 

1854.  The  Lady  Nurent,  a  troop-ship, 
whidh  sailed  from  Madras  on  this  day, 
foundered  in  a  hurricane,  with  a  loss  of 
about  four  hundred  troops  and  seamen. 

i860.  Theodore  Parker,  a  distinguished 
American  rationalistic  theoWian,  died. 
He  was  bom  at  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1810,  and  beoiane  a  Unitarian 
minister  in  1887,  but  soon  gave  offence 
to  the  Unitarians  by  the  breadth  and 
freedom  of  his  utterances.  He  was  an 
active  anti-slavery  advocate,  an  able  lec- 
turer, and  a  thinker  of  great  depth  and 
ability.  His  works  have  been  published 
in  twelve  volumes. 

i86a.  A  fire  at  Troy,  New  York,  de- 
stroyed six  hundred  and  seventy-one 
buildinirs,  the  loss  being  estimated  at 
three  million  dollars. 

1863.    Thomas  Jonatiian  (Stonewall) 
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Jackion,  a  diitingoished  Oonfedento 
eeneral,  died  from  a  woand  received 
uom  his  own  men  at  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellonville.  As  a  corpe-commander  he 
displayed  the  greatest  ability  and  made 
for  himself  a  brilliant  record.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  how  his  popular  title  of 
<«  Stonewall"  originated,  thouirh  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  his  holding  his 
men  "  like  a  stone  wall"  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Bun. 

Z869.  The  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Bailroads  were  completedi  the  last  rail 
beiDg  laid  on  this  day.  On  the  16th, 
trains  began  to  run  r^^larly.  This 
great  work  was  commenced  in  1868,  but 
was  not  prosecuted  actively  till  1866.  It 
was  much  the  greatest  achievement  in 
railroad-building  performed  up  to  that 
time. 

1876.  The  Centennial  Exhibition  of 
American  Industry  was  opened  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia,  on  this  day, 
in  honor  of  the  hundredth  year  of 
American  independence.  It  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  notable  international 
exhibiSons  ever  held,  thirty-three  foreign 
countries  sendinsr  exhibits  of  their  pr^- 
ucts.  Two  bunared  and  thirty-six  acres 
were  enclosed,  of  which  the  five  principal 
buildings  covered  seventy-five  acres.  The 
whole  number  of  visitors  to  the  exhibition 
was  9,910,966,  and  the  largest  number  on 
one  day  274,919.  The  exhibition  closed 
on  November  10.  The  exhibit  of  foreign 
art  products  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  tne  United  States,  as  showing  our  de- 
ficiency in  that  direction,  and  gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  immense  progress  of 
American  art  during  the  succeeding 
years.  The  main  buildini:  was  kept 
open  %M  a  permanent  exhibition  for 
several  years,  but  this  enterprise  proved 
a  failure.  The  Memorial  and  Horticul- 
tural Halls  still  stand,  and  are  important 
additions  to  Fairmount  Park. 

1778.  William  Pitt,  Barl  of  Chatham, 
died.  This  illustrious  orator  and  states- 
man occupied  an  exalted  station  in 
Bnglish  politics  of  the  last  century.  His 
eloquence  was  of  the  highest  order,  and 
his  popularityextreme,  he  being  generally 
known  as  *<  The  Great  Commoner."  Bfe 
sacrificed  his  popularity  by  accepting  a 
title  of  nobility  in  1766.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  American  Be  volution  he 
was  strongly  in  fkvor  of  removing  the 
oppressive  laws  against  the  colonies,  and 
warned  the  government  of  the  conse- 
quence of  its  autocratic  obstinacy. 

1865.'  Jefferson  Davis,  the  fleeing  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  was 
captured  fX  Irwinsville,  Georgia,  while 


seeking  to  escape  from  the  country.  He 
was  confined  in  Portress  Monroe  for  two 
years,  and  then  released  on  bail.  He  was 
mcluded  in  the  general  amnesty  of  De- 
cember 26,  1868. 

187 1.  Sir  John  Herscbel,  the  eminent 
astronomer,  died.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  Sir  William  Herscbel,  one  o^  the 
greatest  astronomers  the  world  has 
known,  and  achieved  for  himself  an  emi- 
nence almost  equal  to  that  attained  by 
his  faUier.  He  wrote  many  important 
astronomical  papers. 

1886.  A  terrible  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  in  Kansas  City  destroyed  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri,  and  killed  twenty- 
four  and  wounded  thirty  persons.  Among 
the  killed  were  eleven  children  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  a  school-house. 


Mittjr  Id. 

164X.  The  Earl  of  Strafford,  the 
principal  suppoiter  of  Charles  I.  in  his 
scheme  of  tyranny,  was  beheaded,  having 
been  found  ^ilty,  by  the  **  Long  Parlia- 
ment,'' of  high  treason. 

1849.  A  great  inundation  took  place 
at  New  Orleans,  sixteen  hundred  houses 
being  flooded. 

1865.  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  a 
dashing  Confederate  cavalry  commander, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  cavalry  fight 
wi^  General  Sheridan  at  Yellow  Tavern, 
Virginia. 

x88x.  The  first  electric  railway,  that 
of  Werner  Siemens  and  Halske,  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  was  tried.  A  speed  of  eigh- 
teen and  a  half  miles  per  hour  was  at- 
tained. It  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
May  16. 

1883.  The  Fisheries  International 
Exhibition  was  opened  at  London.  The 
United  States  Fish  Commission  made  a 
large  and  important  display.  The  Hy- 
^  gienic  Exhibition  at  Berlin  was  opened 
on  the  same  day. 

1886.  A  storm  of  the  greatest  violence, 
with  hail  and  rain,  broke  upon  the  city 
of  Madrid,  Spain.  The  number  killed 
is  given  by  different  authorities  at  from 
thirty  to  seventy,  and  several  hundred 
wounded.  The  damage  to  property  was 
very  great. 

Mitty  13. 

1619.  John  van  Bameveldt,  an  em- 
inent Dutch  statesman,  was  beheaded. 
He  had  opposed  the  Spanish,  and  ex- 
torted ftom  them  a  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
A  reli^iou^  controversy  afterwards  arose, 
in  which  Bameveldt  took  the  side  of  the 
party  in  favor  of  toleration.  The  other 
party  gaining  power,  he  was  arrested  and 
executed. 
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z86x.  The  great  comet  of  1861  was 
first  teen  on  this  day,  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. It  bad  a  long,  bush-like  tail. 
The  nucleus  travelled  at  the  speed  of  ten 
million  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

X873.  An  explosion  and  fire  took 
place  in  the  Drummond  coal-mine,  Noya 
Scotia.  About  seventy-fiye  miners  per- 
ished. 

Z87S.  Joseph  Henry,  an  eminent 
American  scientist,  died.  He  began  to 
experiment  in  electricity  about  1827,  and 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  first  electro- 
magnetic machine  and  the  first  magnetic 
telegraph.  He  became  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1846,  and 
continued  in  that  position  till  his  death. 

z88x.  The  revised  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  put  on  sale  in  the  United 
States.  Sheets  from  England  reached 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  the  12th, 
the  night  was  given  to  binding,  and  they 
were  put  on  sale  at  daybreak  on  the  18th. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  copies  were  or- 
dered on  the  first  day.  The  printing  of 
an  American  edition  began  on  the  14th. 

1883.  A  hurricHne  passed  oyer  the 
States  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  The  town  of  Oronogo,  Missouri, 
was  destroyed. 

z886.  A  severe  cyclone  passed  over 
the  States  fh>ni  Missouri  to  Ohio.  Many 
lives  wore  lost  and  much  damage  was 
done.  On  the  15th  another  cyclone 
yisited  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  total 
lods  was  estimated  at  oyer  five  million 
dollars. 

M:ay  14. 

x6io.  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  cele- 
brated **  King  Henry  of  Navarre,**  was 
HSsassinAted  by  a  fanatic  named  Kavaillac. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  Protestants  of 
France,  and  b^  his  brilliant  military 
ability  fought  his  wa)r  to  the  throne.  To 
conciliate  the  opposite  party,  he  pro- 
fessed the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  He 
gave,  however,  assurances  of  favor  and 
protection  to  the  Protestants. 

1796.  The  first  experiment  in  yacci* 
nation  for  small-pox  was  made  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  the  process. 
During  1799  yacoination  became  general, 
after  much  opposition.  Dr.  Jenner  re- 
ceived thirty  thousand  pounds  from  Par- 
liament for  his  useful  discovery. 

i8ao.  Henry  Grattan,  a  celebrated 
Irish  orator,  dW-  He  was  a  member 
of  Uie  Irish,  and  afterwards  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Parliament,  and  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  rigku  of  Ireland. 

1851.  The  formal  opening  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Bailroad  took  place,  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet    It  had  been  completed,  horn. 


Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie  to  Piermont  on 
the  Hudson,  in  April. 

1851.  A  fire  at  Stockton,  California, 
destroyed  one  and  a  half  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property. 

1856.  A  notable  murder  took  place  in 
San  Francisco,  James  King,  .the  editor 
of  the  Bulletin^  being  shot  by  James 
P.  Casey,  editor  of  the  Sundoe^  Tim^s. 
Casey  had  been  an  inmate  of  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  New  York,  but  became  a  prom- 
inent politician  in  California.  Hr. 
King  had  alluded  to  this,  and  chained 
him  with  fraud  in  obtaining  an  election 
to  office.  The  murder  caused  intense  ex- 
citement, and  a  vigilance  committee  was 
formed,  which  took  Casey  and  another 
murderer  fh>m  jail  and  executed  them  in 
the  open  street.  The  committee  now 
determined  to  deal  with  the  desperadoes 
who  had  gained  control  of  the  elections, 
and,  despite  all  attempts  to  disband  them, 
continued  their  efforts  till  they  had  es- 
tablished honest  political  oonaitions  in 
the  city. 

1883.  A  serious  railroad-accident  oc- 
curred at  Lockerby,  Scotland,  on  the 
Caledonian  Kailroad.  Two  trains  ran 
together,  and  one  of  the  displaced  cars 
struck  the  express,  which  was  passing  on 
the  opposite  track,  and  ripp^  out  one 
side  of  the  cars  from  end  to  end.  Only 
two  persons  were  killed,  but  many  were 
injured. 

M:a^  16. 

1833.  Edmund  Kean,  a  celebrated 
English  tragedian,  died.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  a  leading  character  as  Shy- 
tock,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1814, 
and  achieved  the  greatest  success.  He 
yisited  America,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  As  a  tragedian  he  was  considered 
the  equal  of  the  ablest  English  actors. 

X847.  Danid  O'Connell,  one  of  the 
'  most  famous  of  Iri^h  orators,  died.  He 
labored  earnestly  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  between  Ireland  ana  England, 
and  was  almost  worshipped  by  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  celebrated  for  his  ready 
wit  and  fine  oratorical  powers. 

1855.  An  industrial  exhibition  was 
opened  at  Paris.  It  was  yisited  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert, — ^the 
first  visit  of  an  English  soyereign  to 
Paris  since  1422. 

1864.  A  battle  took  place  at  Resaoa, 
Georgia,  between  Sherman's  and  John- 
ston's armies,  during  Sherman's  march 
from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  This 
march  was  achieved  principally  by  flank- 
ing  movements,  with  little  fighting. 

1885.  The  revised  translation  of  th« 
Old  Testament  was  completed,  and  copies 
distributed  to  the  press.  It  had  been 
fifteen  yean  under  tne  labors  of  the  oom- 
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mittM.     It  was  issued  jointly  by  the 
presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambrid^ 

1771. '  The  Begulators  of  North  Oavo« 
lina  were  defeatM  and  dispersed.  This 
was  an  association  of  persons  who  com- 
pUiined  of  legal  oppressions  and  rose  in 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
the  <y>urts  and  the  ffoyemment.  They 
were  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  and 
were  attacked  by  the  goyemor  with  one 
thousand  militia.  Tliree  hundred  of  the 
Keanilators  were  killed,  and  six  of  their 
leaders  hanged. 

iSi X.  A  4ght  took  place,  during  times 
of  peace,  between  the  American  frigate 
President  and  the  English  sloop-of-war 
Little  Belt.  The  contest  lasted  only  a 
few  minutes,  but  thirty  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  Little  Belt  Only  one 
man  was  slightly  wounded  on  the  Presi- 
dent A  court  of  inquiry  proved  that 
the  Little  Belt  had  fired  the  flnt  shot 

X859.  A  fire  at  Key  West,  Florida, 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  ten  houses, 
with  a  loss  of  two  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Z875.  An  earthquake  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  destroyed  several  towns 
near  Santander.  About  fourteen  thou- 
sand lives  were  Said  to  have  been  lost 

i88x.  Boscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas 
O.  Piatt,  United  SUtes  Senators  ftom 
New  York,  resigned  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  President  Garfield  about  of- 
fice-patronage. They  were  advocates  of 
the  old  spoib  system,  and  he  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  Thev  sought  re-election, 
but  failed,  Garfield's  policy  beine  sus- 
tained by  the  vote  of  the  people  of  New 
Xork, 

1883.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Ohili 
and  Peru  was  signed.  This  brought  to 
an  end  the  disastrous  war  between  those 
countries,  in  which  Peru  was  so  severely 
handled  as  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  her 
adversary. 

Bdajr  17. 

1756.  England  declared  war  against 
France.  This  was  in  conseauence  of  the 
war  which  had  existed  oetween  the 
English  and  French  colonies  in  America 
for  two  years.  The  war  in  America  con- 
tinued till  1760,  and  in  Europe  till  1768, 
and  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  Canada 
by  England. 

x8oo.  Napoleon  led  his  army  across 
the  Alps  by  the  Great  St  Bernard  moun- 
tain-pass, over  which  Hannibal  is  said  to 
have  led  his  army,  218  B.C.  The  army 
was  three  days  in  crossing. 

X838.  Talleyrand,  a  celebrated  French 
diplomatist,  died.    He  served  successively 


under  Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII., 
being  able  and  shrewd  enough  to  render 
himself  necessary  to  both  governments. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  keen  wit  and 
his  diplomatic  skill  and  dexterity. 

1849.  A  destructive  fire  broke  out  at 
St  Louis,  burning  fifteen  blocks  of  houses 
and  twenty-three  steamboats.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Mifiy  18. 

1778.  The  Meschianza,  a  brilliant 
mock-tournament,  was  held  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  British  army  at  Philadel- 
phia, nmny  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the 
Quaker  City  taking  part  in  the  festivities. 
Major  Andr6,  who  was  afterwards  hunji; 
as  a  spy,  took  a  prominent  part  in  this 
affair. 

1804.  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Em* 
peror  of  France.  He  had  previously 
been  Consul  for  life. 

1830.  The  first  division  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  was  completed. 

1863.    Grant's  siege  of  Vicksbur^  be- 

fan.  He  had  cmesed  the  Mississippi, 
efeated  the  Confederates  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  on  this  day  invested  the  city, 
into  which  Pemberton  had  withdrawn 
with  his  army.  The  si^e  continued  till 
July  4. 

x88o.  Destructive  fires  broke  out  in 
the  Bradford  coal-oil  district,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  raged  for  ten  days  and  ex- 
tended over  a  district  of  nearly  thirty 
miles  in  length  and  three  miles  in  aver- 
age width.  Several  towns  were  destroyed, 
about  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
oil  and  seven  hundred  pumping-stations 
burned,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  valu* 
able  timber  consumed. 

1536.  Anne  Boleyn,  wife  of  Henry 
yiH.,  was  beheaded.  She  had  been 
married  a  little  over  three  years.  Henry 
married  his  new  favorite,  Jane  Seymour, 
the  next  day.    She  died  in  1587. 

1790.  General  Putnam  died.  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  daring  gen- 
erals in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  nad 
previously  distinguished  himself  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Several  of  his 
bold  exploits  are  matters  of  historical  in- 
terest. He  heard  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington while  ploughing  on  his  fkrm,  and 
at  once  set  out  for  Boston,  leaving  his 
plough  in  the  fiirrow. 

1795.  James  Boswell,  the  notable  bi- 
ographer of  Dr.  Johnson,  died.  Him- 
self a  man  of  little  ability,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  great  Johnson,  noted 
every  word  that  fell  firom  his  lips,  and 
succeeded  in   making   himself,  in   the 
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opinion  of  Maoftulayy  "  the  fint  of  biog- 
raphere."  <*  The  Life  of  Johnson  is  m- 
suredlj  a  great,  a  very  great  work." 

i8ix.  A  Are  in  New  YorlC)  known  as 
the  "Chatham  Street  Fire,"  destroyed 
about  one  hundred  buildings. 

1847.  Thtf  brig  Carrick  was  wrecked 
by  a  gale  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  One 
hundr^  and  seventy  immigrants  were 
drowned. 

X  850.  Cuba  was  invaded  by  three  hun- 
dred men  under  General  Lonez,  who 
sailed  from  New  Orleans.  Caraenas  was 
taken,  the  Cuban  troops  repulsed,  and  the 
governor's  palace  plundered.  But,  as  no 
accessions  came  to  his  ranks,  Lopez  re- 
embarked,  and  was  chased  off  the  coast 
by  a  Spanish  man-of-war.  He  returned 
in  1861,  but  his  forces  were  dispersed, 
many  of  them  shot,  and  he  taken  pris- 
oner and  executed.  His  surviving  fol- 
lowers were  pardoned. 

Z864.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  original  of  American 
novelists,  died.  Among  the  most  strik- 
ing of  his  novels  may  be  mentioned 
"  The  Marble  Faun,"  "  The  Scarlet  Let- 
tor,"  and  *<The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables."  All  his  works  have  in  them 
something  weird  and  peculiar,  with  a 
subtile  analysis  of  strange  phases  of  char- 
acter. 

1883.  Severe  floods  in  Dakota,  aris- 
ing fh>m  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows, 
washed  away  the  most  of  Anchor  City 
and  Golden  Gate,  and  all  the  lower  part 
of  Dead  wood.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed. 

1499.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  sailed  from 
Spain  on  a  voyage  of  dinjovery  to  Amer- 
ica. He  explored  the  coasts  of  Central 
and  South  America  to  a  greater  distance 
than  Columbus  had  done.  With  him 
was  Ameriffo  Vespucci,  from  Florence, 
who  published  the  first  account  of  the 
new  continent,  which,  in  consequence, 
was  named  after  him. 

X506.  Columbus  died.  The  latter  part 
of  bis  life  was  embittered  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Spanish  court  and  people,  and 
he  died  in  poverty  and  neglect,  aner  giv- 
ing a  new  continent  to  Spain. 

Z834.  La  Fayette  died.  This  distin- 
pcuished  French  patriot  is  chiefly  known 
m  America  firom  his  aid  to  the  colonists 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  he  played 
also  an  important  patriotic  part  in  France. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  National  Guard 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  continued  in  prominent  military  com- 
mand tiU  1792,  wnen  he  had  to  fly  for  his 
li&,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several  years 


in  Avftria.  He  revisited  Amerioa  in 
1824,  and  was  enthusiastically  reoeiTed. 
He  was  made  commander  of  all  the 
National  Guards  of  France  in  1880. 

1851.  The  steamship  Pacific  crosaed 
the  Atlantic  in  nine  days,  nineteeh  hours, 
and  twenty-flve  minutes, — a  very  quick 
passage  at  that  date. 

i86s.  The  Seward-Lyons  trea^  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was 
ratified. 

xSsa  The  Harquis  of  Kontroee,  a 
celebrated  Scottish  ^neral,  was  execut^, 
without  a  trial,  at  Sdinbui^h.  He  had 
been  commander  of  the  Scottish  forces 
under  Charles  I.,  and  in  1650  returned 
itom  the  Continent  to  Scotland  with  a 
small  force.  He  was  quickly  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  executed. 

X849.  Maria  Edge  worth,  a  popular 
English  authoress,  died.  She  wrote  a 
number  of  novels,  popular  tales,  etc, 
which  were  very  successAil,  and  some  of 
which  are  still  read.  Her  powers  of  in- 
vention, and  of  giving  life  to  her  charac- 
ters, were  excellent. 

1865.  Austin  Thierry,  an  eminent 
French  historian,  died.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  was  the  *<  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  England  bv  the  Normans," 
which  met  with  brilliant  success.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  French  history. 

ll£ay  99. 

X856.  Charles  Sumner  was  attacked 
in  the  United  States  Senate  chamber  by 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Southern  member 
of  Congress,  and  so  beaten  on  the  head 
with  a  cane  that  he  was  disabled  fqr 
several  years.  The  occasion  of  this  das- 
tardlv  attack  was  an  anti-slavery  speech 
which  he  had  made  two  days  before. 
Brooks  escaped  all  punishment  for  the 
outrage. 

x868.  The  trial  of  Home,  the  spiritual 
medium,  for  an  alleged  fraudulent  trans- 
action, ended  in  a  verdict  against  him. 
The  plaintiff,  a  widow,  brought  suit  to 
recover  sixty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
stock  which  she  had  given  Home  at  the 
supposed  command  of  the  spirit  of  her 
deceased  husband. 

X885.  Victor  Hugo,  the  most  eminent 
of  modem  French  novelists  and  poets, 
died.  He  was  bom  in  1802,  published  a 
volume  of  odes  in  1822,  a  drama,  **  Crom- 
well,''  in  1827,  and  his  brilliant  romance 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris''  in  1881.  He 
wrote  many  other  poems,  dramas,  and 
novels  in  Uie  succeeding  years,  among 
which  "Les  Mis6rables."  one  of  the 
most  notable  novels  of  the  century,  hat 
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attrtcted  wido-spread  attention  and  been 
read  the  world  over. 

X455.  The  Wart  of  the  "Roses  b^an 
in  England,  between  the  Lancastrians 
(who  chose  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem) 
and  the  Yorkists  (who  chose  the  white 
rose).  The  wars  continued  for  thirty 
years,  and  are  said  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  twelve  princes,  two  hundred 
nobles,  and  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
people.  The  struggle  ended  with  the  de- 
feat and  death  of^ichard  III.  at  Boa- 
worth. 

1498.  Savonarola,  a  celebrated  Italian 
religious  reformer,  was  strangled  at  Flor- 
ence. He  was  an  cloauent  and  popular 
Sreacher,  denounced  the  corruptions  of 
le  church  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  advocated  political  liberty.  His  ene- 
mies gaining  the  ascendency  in  Florence, 
he  was  arrested,  tortured,  condemned, 
and  executed. 

1788.  South  Carolina  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

X798.  The  Irish  rebellion  broke  out. 
It  was  suppressed  during  1799,  and  cost 
the  lives  of  twenty  thousand  English 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Irish.  The  legislative  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  followed,  January 
1, 1801. 

Z845.  Sir  John  Franklin  sailed  on 
his  third  Arctic  voyi^e,  with  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror.  He  never  returned, 
and  his  loss  gave  rise  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  expeditions  of  search.  Relics 
of  the  lost  voyagers  were  finally  discov- 
ered in  1859,  and  others  by  Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  yfho  led  an  overland  expedi- 
tion in  1879. 

1543.  The  celebrated  astronomer  Co- 
pernicus died.  His  great  work  was  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  earth 
rotates  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  as  had  been  previously 
believed.  He  died  on  the  day  that  he 
received  the  first  copy  of  his  published 
work. 

Z634.  The  system  of  preaching  eleo- 
tion-day  sermons,  which  prevailed  in 
New  England  for  more  than  tw6  hun- 
dred years,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Rev. 
Hr.  Cotton  upon  the  general  elecUon  in 
Massachusetts  at  this  dSite. 

1819.  Queen  Victoria  was  bom.  She 
was  crowned  queen  June  28, 1888,  in  her 
twentieth  year. 

x8^o.  Jane  Porter,  an  English  novel- 
iat,  died.  Her  novels  <*  Thaddeus  of  Waiw 
•aw"  and  *<The  ScoUish  Chiela"  have 
been  highly-popular  works. 

On  t£e  same  day  a  Polar  ezp^ditiom, 


fitted  out  by  Mr.  Henrj  Grinnell,  of 
New  York,  sailed  fW>m  that  city  in  searoh 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  De  Haven.  It  returned 
without  success  in  October,  1861. 

X871.  The  Communists  in  possession 
of  Paris,  infuriated  by  the  successful  ad- 
vance of  the  troops,  set  fire  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  HMelde-Ville, 
and  other  historical  buildings.  In  the 
evening  they  executed  the  archbishop 
and  sixty-five  others  whom  they  had 
held  as  hostages.  The  capture  of  the  city 
was  complete  on  May  28. 

1873.  Thiers  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  French  republic,  and  Marshal 
MacMahon  was  elected  President. 

1879.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the 
most  prominent  of  American  anti-slavery 
advocates,  died.  His  course  brought  him 
much  opprobrium  and  persecution,  but 
he  persisted  in  publishing  The  lAberator^ 
in  which  emancipation  was  advocated, 
until  1865,  when  the  obiect  for  which  it 
was  instituted  was  completed. 

1881.  The  Victoria,  a  steamer  on  the 
Thames,  Canada,  being  overloaded  with 
passengers,  upset.  There  were  over  six 
nundrM  on  board,  of  whom  nearly  two 
hundred  were  drowned. 

Z883.  The  East  River  Suspension 
Bridge,  between  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, was  opened  for  travel.  It  was  begun 
in  1870.  It  embraced  a  massive  stone 
tower  on  each  shore,  four  steel-wire 
cables,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  se- 
curely fastened  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  beyond  the  towers,  and  a  series  of 
stout  steel  suspenders,  each  capable  of 
supporting  one  hundred  tons,  to  hold  the 
framework  of  the  bridge.  The  river  span 
between  the  towers  is  fifteen  hundred  and 
ninetv-five  feet  six  inches  long,  and  the 
total  length  about  six  thousand  feet.  The 
bridee  is  eighty- five  feet  wide,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  above  the 
water,  so  that  most  large  ships  can  pass 
under  it  without  lowering  their  topmasts. 

1805.  Dr.  William  Paley,  an  eminent 
English  theological  writer,  died.  His 
best-known  works  are  "Evidences  of 
Christianity"  and  "  Natural  Theology." 
Another  important  work  is  "  The  Princi- 
ples of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy." 

1880.  A  buried  vessel,  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ships  of  the  viking 
pirates,  was  discovered  under  a  hillock 
near  Sandeherren,  Norway.  It  is  thought 
to  be  more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  is 
about  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  still  pre- 
serves its  arms  and  equipment  and  frag- 
ments of  its  sails  and  cordage.  It  Is  pre- 
served as  a  highly-valuable  arehseological 
treasure. 
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1883.  Abd-el-Eader,  mn  Algerian 
leader  of  rnnarkable  ability,  died.  He 
was  bora  in  1807,  and  in  1882  began  bis 
long  ttnii^le  againi t  the  French  inradert 
of  Algeria.  Despite  the  much  greater 
power  of  hit  ssaailants,  he  maintained 
the  contest  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
energy  till  1847,  when  ne  was  compelled 
to  sorrender.  He  was  imnrisoned  for 
sereral  ^ears  in  France,  and  afterwards 
resided  in  Syria. 

1887.  The  Op^  Oomique  at  Paris 
was  burat,  with  serious  loes  of  life.  It 
was  estimated  that  nearly  two  hundred 
persons  perished. 

BCax  de. 

735.  About  this  date  died  the  Venera- 
ble Bede,  an  English  monk  illustrious 
for  his  learning  and  virtues,  which  were 
Tery  remarkable  for  the  aee  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  bom  in  Durham  about 
678.  He  wrote  on  astronomy,  mathemat- 
ics, grammar,  and  music.  The  work  on 
which  bis  reputation  rests,  however,  is 
his  "  Ecclesiaetical  Historv  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation."  an  invaluable  record  of 
early  English  history.  It  was  translated 
into  Saxon  by  King  Alfred. 

X783.  Samuel  Pepys,  whose  "  Diary" 
has' given  him  so  much  celebrity,  died. 
He  took  note  from  1659  to  1669  of  a  great 
variety  of  daily  events,  giving  us  an  in- 
valuable record  of  the  modes  and  condi- 
tions of  life  at  that  period. 

1830.  A  destructive  earthquake  00- 
curr^  at  Canton,  China,  and  its  vicinity. 
More  than  six  thousand  persons  periFhed. 

x868.  Samarcand,  an  ancient  and  cel- 
ebrated city  of  Asia,  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  It  was  conquered  oy  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  707,  and  by  Genghis  Khan 
in  1220,  and  formed  the  capital  of  Tamer- 
lane, who  rulod  there  in  fi^reat  splendor. 

1870.  A  Fenian  raid  into  Canada 
was  vigorously  repelled  by  the  militia. 
O'Neill,  the  loader  of  the  invaders,  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  Marshal. 
In  October  of  the  succeeding  year  an 
attempted  raid  into  Manitoba  was  sup- 
pressed by  United  States  troops. 

1504.    John  Calvin,  after  Luther  the 

geatost  of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  died, 
e  was  bora  in  Picardy  in  1609,  but, 
being  compelled  by  persecution  to  fly 
from  France,  he  finally  settled  in  Geneva, 
where  the  most  of  his  later  lii^  was  spent. 
The  theolo^cal  system  which  he  estab- 
lished by  his  writings  and  discourses  had 
for  iti  central  idea  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation. 
This  conception  was  worked  out  with 
great  dearaess  and  logical  acutenees,  and 


oontinaes  the  basic  doctrine  of  a  wida- 
spnmd  relieioos  sect. 

1840.  At  Nice,  France,  on  this  date, 
died  the  celebrated  Itsiian  violinist 
Paganini,  the  most*  notable  of  all  per- 
formers on  the  violin.  His  marvellous 
powers  were  developed  when  he  was  but 
nine  years  of  age,  and  in  his  later  vears 
his  performances  aroused  unparaUeled 
enthusiasm.  His  wonderful  playing  on 
a  single  string  excited  especiiu  astonish* 
ment. 

1843.  Noah  Webster,  the  distin- 
guished American  lexicographer,  died. 
He  was  bora  in  1768,  graduated  at  Tale 
College,  and  spent  most  of  his  later  life 
in  the  compilation  of  his  "Dictionary 
of  the  English  Lanp:uage,"  which  was 
published  in  1828  and  is  highlv  esteemed. 
Several  expanded  editions  have  been 
published  since. 

1848.  The  steamer  Clarksville,  fh>m 
New  Orleans  to  Memphis,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  Mississippi,  thirty  pea- 
senf^ers  and  nearly  all  the  crew  losing 
their  lives. 

1875.  The  French  Catholic  church 
at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  caught  fire 
during  a  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  By  the  disaster  seventy- 
five  lives  were  lost. 

Z883.  Alexander  III.,  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia,  was  crowned  in  the 
Kremlin  Cathedral  at  Moscow,  after 
having  been  two  years  on  the  throne. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  taken 
against  the  Nihilists,  who  bad  killed  his 
father  by  a  dynamite  bomb. 

1887.  The  stables  of  the  Belt  Line 
Railway,  New  York  City,  were  burat. 
Twelve  hundred  horses  were  suffocated 
in  this  fire. 

Bffajr  38. 

i8a9.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  an  English 
chemist  of  the  bluest  eminence,  died  at 
Geneva.  He  was  bora  in  1778,  inclined 
in  his  early  years  towards  literary  pur- 
suits, but  in  1798  became  connected  with 
the  **  Pneunmtic  Institution"  at  Bristol 
and  began  his  famous  chemical  studies 
and  experiments.  In  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  the  Ro3ral  Institu- 
tion, London.  His  researches  and  dis- 
ooveries  were  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant, one  of  his  greatest  services  to 
mankind  being  in  the  invention  of  the 
safety-lamp,  which  has  saved  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  mining  operatives. 

1845.  A  terrible  fire  nu^  at  Quebec, 
Canada,  destroying  fifteen  hundred  build- 
ings, many  lives,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  property, 

x86i.  A  great  storm  on  the  British 
ooast  wrecked  one  huadred  and  forty- 
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three  tomoIs,  and  caused  much  other 
damage. 

1877.  General  Grant  reached  Eng- 
land, as  the  first  sta^  on  his  Journey 
round  the  world.  During  this  tour  he 
Tisited  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Af- 
rica, India,  China,  and  Japan,  the 
Journey  being  an  ovation  from  beginning 
to  end.  No  other  American  was  oyer 
received  in  the  Old  World  with  such  en- 
thusiasm. 

1883.  Tornadoes  visited  portions  of 
Indiana,  causing  the  death  of  twenty 
persons. 

1887.  The  British  steamer  Sir  John 
Lawrence  was  wrecked  in  a  typhoon  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  lives  were  lost  by  this  disaster. 

'453*  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II.,  after 
fifty-three  days'  siege.  It  had  been 
vainly  besieged  by  Amurath  in  1422. 
Great  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  mas- 
sacred, and  much  damage  done  to  the 
city.  This  conouest  destroyed  the  last 
vestige  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and 
established  the  Turkish  dommion  in 
Europe. 

Z780.  Lord  Comwallis  reached  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  on  his  march  northward 
from  South  Carolina.  This  proved  a  fatal 
movement.  In  September  ne  transferred 
his  army  to  Torktown,  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  scene  of  the  final  event 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Z790.  Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  being  the 
last  of  the  original  thirteen  States  to  do  so. 

X814.  The  Empress  Josephine,  the 
first  wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  died. 
He  had  divorced  her  in  1809,  on  account 
of  her  having  no  children,  though  he 
continued  to  visit  her  and  seemed  to 
maintain  a  sincere  afi^ection  for  her.  She 
was  a  witty -and  accomplished  woman, 
though  exceedingly  vain  and  probably 
not  possessing  all  the  superior  qualities 
which  have  been  attributed  to  her  by 
biographers. 

X831.  The  town  of  Payetteville,  North 
Carolina,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the 
public  buildings  and.  about  six  hundred 
dwellings  were  burned,  only  a  few  de- 
tached houses  escaping  the  conflagration. 

X843.  A  second  exploring  expedition 
under  the  leadership  of  John  0.  Fremont 
left  Missouri  for  Oregon  and  California. 
It  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Au- 
gust, reached  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Columbia  River  in  October. 

x86a.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  a  popu- 
liar  English  historian,  died  at  Damascus. 
His  reputation  rests  on  his  celebrated 
''History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  a 


work  whose  boldness  of  .thought,  energy 
of  style,  and  interesting  array  of  facts 
gave  it  wide-spread  popularity.  Its  the- 
ories, however,  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised by  able  writers,  and  can  scarcely  be 
sustained,  though  the  wor)c  possesses  a 
separate  value  as  a  repertory  of  facts. 

X877.  John  Lothrop  Motley,  an  emi- 
nent American  historian,  died.  His  liter- 
arv  labors  began  with  several  unsuocees- 
ful  novels,  which  were  followed  in  1866 
by  his  "  Rise  of  the  Ihitch  Republic," 
an  historical  work  of  ^^reat  merit  and 
deep  research.  He  resided  for  several 
years  in  Holland  while  collecting  mate- 
rials for  this  work,  which  was  followed 
by  the  "  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands," a  continuation.  He  subse- 
quently wrote  the  **  Life  of  John  of  Bar- 
neveldt. "  He  was  United  States  Minister 
to  England  fW>m  1869  to  1870. 

14x6.  Jerome  of  Prague,  a  distin- 
guished follower  of  John  Huss,  was 
burned  as  a  heretic.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously imprisoned  and  treated  with 
much  cruelty.  He  suffered  his  fate  with 
the  greatest  firmness,  serenity,  and  hero- 
ism. 

X43X.  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  as 
a  sorceress  on  this  day.  She  was  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom 
about  1411.  A  poor  peasant-girl,  she 
was  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  France 
at  that  date,  and  believed  that  she  had  a 
divine  command  for  its  deliverance.  She 
succeeded  in  impressing  a  belief  in  her 
mission  upon  Charles  YII.  and  his  court, 
and  promised  to  deliver  Orleans,  then 
closely  besieged  by  the  English.  In  this 
she  succeed^,  and  subsequently  gained 
other  victories  and  forced  the  surrender 
of  several  towns.  She  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  and  suf- 
fered tne  fate  above  mentioned. 

X640.  Rubens,  the  most  famous  of 
Flemish  painters,  died  on  this  day.  He 
was,  born  in  1677,  spent  years  of  study 
in  Italy,  and  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1608, 
when  his  great  career  began.  Uis  *^  De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  now  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp,  is  considered  by  many 
his  masterpiece.  His  works  were  very 
numerous,  and  the  galleiy  of  Munich 
alone  is  said  to  contain  ninety-five  of 
them. 

X744.  The  highly-popular  English 
poet  Alexander  Fope  aied  on  this  day. 
He  was  bom  in  1688,  was  of  sickly  con- 
stitution and  deformed  person,  but  by 
his  poetic  and  satirical  powers  raised: 
himself  to  a  lofty  position  in  literature. 
His  precocity  was  remarkable :  he  began 
to  write  verses  when  very  voung,  and 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Homer  with 
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intereet  at  eight  yean  of  age.  One  of 
his  most  popular  works  was  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Iliad/'  which,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  critics,  <*  is  a  fine  poem, 
but  not  Homer."  Of  his  other  poems 
we  may  name  the  satirical  **  Dunciad," 
the  philosophical  **  Essay  on  Han,"  and 
the  mock-heroic  "Bape  of  the  Lock," 
all  of  which  achieved  high  popularity. 
In  epigrammatic  skill,  keenness  of  satire, 
and  taste  and  facility  in  versification, 
Pope  has  had  few  rivals. 

1778.  To  the  distinguished  individuals 
who  died  on  May  80  must  be  added  Vol- 
taire, the  most  remarkable  personage  in 
French  literature,  and  one  who  occupied 
perhaps  a  more  important  position  in 
political  history  than  any  other  literary 
character.  His  radical  views  in  religion 
and  politics,  his  bold  assertion  of  his 
opinions,  his  assertive  vanity  and  prone- 
ness  to  ridicule,  exposed  him  to  constant 
persecution,  though  his  brilliant  literary 
reputation  made  him  a  dangerous  per- 
sonage for  even  kings  to  handle.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  spend  many 
years  of  his  later  life  in  exile  at  Femey, 
Switzerland,  returning  to  Paris  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  to  receive  an  extraoiv 
dinary  ovation,  and  to  die.  His  works 
are  too  numerous  and  his  history  too  full 
of  incident  to  be  described  here,  and  we 
need  onlv  say  that  he  attained  eminence 
alike  in  history,  poetry,  the  drama,  sat- 
ire, and  fiction,  in  all  of  which  fields  of 
literature  he  produced  works  which  have 
becdme  famous. 

X845.  One  hundred  houses  were  burned 
in  Eighteenth  Street  and  the  adjoining 
streets.  New  York. 

X879.  A  tornado  swept  over  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  causing  a  great 
destruction  of  property.  More  than 
forty  persons  were  killecl  and  eighty  in- 
jured. 

X883.  A  panic  on  the  East  Bi  ver  bridge, 
caused  bv  a  blockade  of  the  foot-path, 
resulted  fatally  to  twelve  persons,  who 
were  trampled"  to  death. 

1884.  Explosions  of  dynamite  took 
place  in  several  localities  of  London. 
Qreat  damage  was  done  to  the  Oarlton 
Glub-House,  an  explosion  took  place  in 
Scotland  Yard,  the  police  head-quarters, 
and  an  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to 
wreck  the  Nelson  Monument. 

IMtay  31. 

tSog.  Joseph  Haydn,  a  celebrated 
Austrian    musical    composer,    died    at 


Vienna.  He  was  bom  in  1782,  ittifered 
extreme  poverty  during  part  of  bis  early 
life,  and  from  the  age  of  nineteeD  to 
twenty-six  produced  many  brilliant  com- 
positions. His  later  life  was  passed  in 
prosperity.  His  masterpiece  was  the  ora- 
torio of  '*  The  Creation,"  which  was  first 
performed  at  Vienna  in  1798. 

1830.  A  severe  storm  in  Tennessee 
destroyed  the  town  of  Carthage  and  did 
great  damage  to  other  places. 

1837.  Grimaldi,  a  celebrated  English 
comic  actor,  died.  He  performed  the 
part  of  a  clown  with  great  success. 

1853.  The  Kane  Polar  Expedition, 
sent  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New 
York,  to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
sailed  on  this  day.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  vessel,  the  Advance.  On  the  same 
date  in  1855  an  expedition  sailed  in  search 
of  Dr.  Kane.  It  Drought  him  back,  with 
all  his  party  except  three,  who  had  died. 
Kane  reached  the  most  northerly  point 
attained  to  that  time.  The  return  was 
made  in  open  boats  to  the  Danish  settle- 
ments. 

x86a.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  or 
Fair  Oaks,  near  Richmond,  took  place. 
McClellan,  who  had  advanced  from 
Yorktown,  pushed  his  advance  troops 
across  the  Chickahominy,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Confederates  in 
force.  After  a  two  days'  fight,  the  Con- 
federates gave  way,  their  commander, 
General  J.  E.  Johnston,  being  severely 
wounded.  General  Lee  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him. 

x866.  Hie  Niagara  was  crossed  and 
Canada  entered  by  the  Fenians  under 
Colonel  O'Neill.  A  confiict  ensued  on 
June  2,  and  many  of  the  retreating  Fe- 
nians were  captured  bv  United  States 
troops.  Others  crossed  the  Vermont 
boundary-line  on  June  7,  but  quickly 
returned.  President  Johnston  issued  a 
proclamation  against  them,  June  7. 

x88a.  A  steerable  balloon  was  tried 
near  Berlin  with  considerable  success, 
though  it  was  disabled  by  an  accident  in 
the  second  experiment.  It  was  infiated 
with  hydrogen,  but  had  no  ascensional 
force.  The  steering-apparatus  was  a 
helical  system  of  yanes  worked  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Z885.  A  terrible  earthquake  visited 
the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  causing  extraor- 
dinary destruction.  Three  thousand  per- 
sons and  thirtv-three  thousand  animals 
were  estimated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
seventy  thousand  houses  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  L 


WANG-CHI-POO  sat  in  bis  bamboo  chair^  disoontentedlj  twisting 
the  end  of  his  queue.  The  firagrance  of  orange-blossoms  breathed 
softly  on  him  from  the  garden^  but  could  not  soothe  his  perturbation^ 
nor  could  the  noise  of  the  fountain  hard  by  that  came  in  through  the 
paper-glazed  windows.  Everything  palled  upon  him;  the  silken  hang- 
ings interwoven  with  gold  that  decorated  his  apartment^  the  brightty 
tessellated  floor^  in  shorty  the  wealth  and  Oriental  luxury  that  were  on 
every  side  were^  this  morning,  less  than  naught  to  him. 

The  Chinese  have  a  song  that  runs  somewhat  in  this  manner : 

r     At  first,  man  hungers  for  a  meal ; 

And  then,  that  clothes  his  form  conceal; 
Finely  attired,  a  wife  he  crayes ; 
Married,  for  palanqnins  he  rayes ; 
Supplied  with  horses,  mules,  and  lands. 
Official  rank  he  next  demands ; 
Ennobled,  he  would  yet  climb  higher, 
Till  by  degrees  he  claims  empire ; 
At  last  enwroned  as  Heaven^s  son. 
He  thinks  not  yet  his  dues  are  won, 
But^  yearning  still  for  something  more. 
'Ghunst  Death  he  fain  would  boU  the  door. 
Fool,  Death  alone  thy  wants  can  tame : 
"  I  crave,"  thy  epitaph  and  name. 

But  greed  for  more  is,  I  fear,  too  common  to  the  human  race  fSurly 
to  indicate  the  cause  of  Wang-Chi-Poo's  disquietude.  His  discontent 
was  of  a  less  personal  description,  though  it  was  connected  with  ambi- 
tion :  it  was  of  a  more  truly  Chinese  diaracter  than  the  proverb  just 
quoted.  It  had  its  root  in  his  country's  ancestor- worship ;  and  to 
Western  ears  it  will  sound  peculiar.     Wang-Chi-Poo^  thoo^  barely 
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forty-seven  jears  of  age,  had  reached  the  Second  Mandarin's  rank,  and 
the  cause  of  his  discontent  was  the  conviction  of  his  incapacity  to  secure, 
bj  the  nsnal  means,  the  ydlow  button  of  the  first  rank,  iNor  was  it 
for  the  gratification  that  this  yellow  button  would  confer  on  his  personal 
pride  that  he  craved  this,  but — ^here  comes  in  the  distinction,  and,  O 
land  of  the  Antipodes,  O  land  of  the  Topsy-turvy,  it  is  a  curious  one 
— ^it  was  to  gratify  the  pride  of  his  grandmother,  now  some  twenty- 
five  years  in  her  grave.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  for  a 
man  still  in  his  prime,  surrounded  with  every  luxury  and  tempted  by 
wealth  and  leisure  to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure, — ^for  such  a  man  thus  to 
cast  his  longing  and  his  aspirations  backwanl  to  a  previous  generation 
illustrates,  I  .thmk,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acter, and  it  is  one  that  mieht  well  be  copied  by  other  peoples.  Wang- 
Chi-Poo  therefore  pulled  his  queue  discontentedly,  and  continued  to 
brood  on  the  hard  fate  of  his  progenitrix  thus  deprived,  through  him, 
of  what  he  considered  her  just  due. 

We  in  the  West  announce  our  coming  with  a  knock ;  those  in  the 
East  enter  first  and  knock  afterward.  Thus  it  happened  that  Wang- 
Chi-Poo  was  abruptly  disturbed  in  his  meditations  oy  the  presence  of 
his  secretary,  before  his  entrance  was  so  much  as  suspected.  The  new- 
comer was  a  small,  narrow-chested  young  man  with  a  lai^  head  and 
eyes  like  coals,  set  off  by  a  pair  of  enormous  spectacles  tied  by  bows 
l>ehind  his  ears.  He  was  attired  in  the  ^b  of  the  literary  class,  and, 
with  much  ceremony,  took  his  seat  opposite  Wang-Chi-Poo,  presenting 
him  with  a  neatly-enveloped  package  of  manuscript  as  he  sat  down. 
Wang-Chi-Poo  weariedly  took  up  tne  parcel,  only  to  allow  it  to  drop 
as  weariedly  into  his  lap. 

"O  Taonsu,''  he  observed  at  last,  "I  am  not  in  harmony  with 
state  papers,  and  the  doctrines  of  Confiidus  sadly  pall  on  me  to-day. 
Amuse  me,  rather;  tell  me  the  doings  of  the  town;  or  stay  I  thou 
who  hast  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Foreign  Devils,  tell  me  more  of  it 
Tell  me  again  of  this  land  beyond  the  seas,  where  they  dress  in  the 
color  of  c^ds  and  wear  shining  black  boxes  for  covering  of  the  head ; 
where,  as  thou  hast  said,  they  call  change  progress,  and  select  an  em- 
peror every  four  years,  though  the  moment  he  is  on  the  throne  they  pro- 
ceed to  look  out  for  a  new  one ;  whereof  this  same  emperor,  as  thou 
hast  told  me,  is  yet  a  god  during;  the  first  two  years  of  his  term,  a 
demon  during  his  last,  and  behold  when  he  is  stripped  of  his  authority 
and  a  new  ruler  elected  there  are  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  honor. 
Have  they  religions  there,  O  Taonsu,  and  do  the  followers  of  Confucius 
number  manyr' 

'^  There  are  many  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  in  Ammca,  Great 
Excellency,  whom  the  press  of  hunger  has  driven  thither,  and  a  few  in 
the  schools  who,  like  myself,  were  sent  out  by  His  Celestial  Majesty  to 
be  instructed  in  their  sciences.'' 

''  And  what  are  their  sciences,  O  Taonsu  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  fiery 
horse  walks  on  big  stilts  through  their  cities,  crushing  and  trampling 
down  all  before  it  ?  Is  it  true,  too,  that  each  man  takes  only  one  she- 
devil  for  his  wife,  and  even  so  is  obliged  to  out  off  her  naib  that  she 
can't  scratch?'' 
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TaoDsa  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  queer  little  smile. 

''They  certainly  cat  off  then*  nails,  Oreat  Excellency;  but  as  for 
one  man  taking  only  one  she-devil  for  his  wife,  they  often  take  as  many 
as  we  do,  only  the  process  is  different*  Permit  me,  Your  Excellency ; 
iJie  newspaper  around  this  manuscript  is  of  Western  origin  and  chanced 
to  come  over  in  the  last  steam-junk/^  And  Taonsu,  removing  the  parcel 
from  his  patron's  lap,  untied  it  and  spread  the  enveloping  wrapper  flat 
out  on  the  floor.  ''  There,  Your  Excellency,''  he  continued,  pointing 
to  the  advertisement  of  a  lawyer  who  euaranteed  absolute  divorce,  wit£ 
perfect  secrecy  thrown  in,  for  ten  doOars, ''  when  a  man  wants  a  new 
wife  he  goes  to  this  lawyer,  states  his  complaints,  and  gets  freed  from 
the  old  one  by  paying  down  his  money.  This  is  the  fir^  step."  Then 
Taonsu  ran  his  eye  down  the  sheet  till  he  came  to  the  advertisement  of 
a  matrimonial  agenqy.  ''  And  here  is  the  second  step,"  he  continued. 
''  He  visits  this  agency,  pajrs  down  ten  chop-dollars  more,  and  selects 
from  a  series  of  photographs  he  is  shown  the  woman  whose  picture  he 
likes  best.  Thus  for  twenty  chop-dollars  in  all  he  is  both  rid  of  his 
old  wife  and  provided  with  a  new  one." 

"  What  strange  devils  these  Foreign  Devils  are  I"  said  Wang  Chi- 
Poo,  reflectively ;  ''  to  understand  them  thou  must  look  at  them  upside 
down.    But  our  people,  how  do  they  prosper  ?"  he  went  on,  inquiringly. 

''They  did  well  until  too  many  came;  then  the  natives  massacred 
them."  ^ 

"  They  massacred  them  ?" 

"Even  so." 

"  But  why,  when  our  people  were  many  ?  If  they  were  few  it  were 
more  natural." 

"  Excellency,  the  natives  feared  we  would  overrun  their  country  and 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  own  children ;  but  here  is 
mention  of  our  people  in  this  very  paper,  and  what  they  sufier."  And 
Taonsu  read  a  serio-comic  description  of  a  late  ball  given  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  Chinese  Lotion,  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  scram- 
ble for  supper.  This  he  translated  remarbbly  well,  only  taking  in  too 
literal  a  sense  the  Western  humor. 

On  Wang-Chi-Poo,  of  course,  the  humor  would  have  been  entirely 
lost;  to  him  only  the  indignity  was  manifest.  The  CSiineee  Embassy 
had  been  insulted ;  and  he  swore  lustily  in  the  dialect  of  Confucius, 
and  would  not  be  comforted. 

"This  last  occurred  some  time  ago,"  resumed  Taonsu.  "More 
recently,  however,  they  have  passed  a  kw  that  is  an  express  violation 
of  all  their  agreements,  for  it  will  exclude  our  people  entirely  from 
their  shores." 

In  Wang-Chi-Poo's  eyes,  the  desire  to  exdude  his  people  fur- 
nished rather  a  curious  instance  of  that  topsy-turviness  ne  had  re- 
marked upon,  but  the  insult  inflicted  on  the  Legation  was  a  breach  of 
that  ceremonud  which  to  a  Chinaman  is  as  the  breath  of  life  itself. 
For  a  long  time  he  swore;  then,  his  passion  subsiding,  he  chewed  the 
recollection  like  a  melancholy  cud. 

"  Go  on,"  he  said  at  last^  "  read  me  something  more  of  these  Foreign 
Devils.    Wliat  do  those  great  letters  say  on  the  top  of  the  dieet?" 
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TnoDsa,  thus  directed,  resumed  his  <^ce  of  interpreter. 

'^  The7  speak,  yoa  see,  Great  ExceUencj,  of  the  unprotected  con- 
dition of  their  harbors,  showing  the  billions  and  billions  of  wealth  ttiat 
lie  exposed  to  any  invader  with  no  provision  for  thdr  defeice.  Eadi 
ci<7  <m  the  ooast^  it  is  stated,  could  easUj  be  laid  in  ashes  by  a  fleet  of 
even  a  fifth-rate  power." 

"^  And  is  this  true,  O  Taonsaf 

**  Too  true,  Yoor  Bxodlency.  To  defoid  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  whidi  is  almost  as  large  as  this  city  which  we  inhabit,  there  are 
barely  half  a  doaen  forts  well-ni^  crumbling  into  the  dust'' 

**  How  many  cities  are  there  on  the  coast  f' 

Taonsu  reflected.  **  There  are  at  least  six  of  the  first  dass,  and 
innumoable  small  towns.'' 

^  How  many  days'  sail  is  it  to  this  land  ?" 

''Steam,  Great  Excellency,  has  bridged  the  ocean.'' 

''  TacMisu,  leave  me :  I  would  think." 

When  a  Westerner  ''  thinks,"  he  ^eralljr  requires  the  repose  of 
absolute  quiet ;  when  a  Chinaman  ''  thmks,"  his  cogitations  are  assisted 
by  a  noise.  The  same  results  are  attaiiied  by  exactly  the  reverse 
TOOcess.  StillnesB  is  proverbial  of  the  fisherman's  oraft ;  in  China  the 
fisherman  surrounds  himself  with  gongs.  The  Chinese  watchman  beats 
his  rattle,  not  to  let  the  householder  £iow  that  all  is  well^  but  to  make 
thieves  imd  evil-doers  aware  that  he  is  about  And  where,  under 
Western  civilization,  a  man  having  a  grudge  murders  his  foe,  a  China- 
man, instead,  kills  himself  upon  ms  enemrs  threshold. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  entered  the  garden  with  the  purpose  of  seeking  his 
wives'  quarters  beyond,  for  Wang-Chi-Poo  had  one  first  wife,  and — not 
to  ofiml  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  my  hidy-readers — he  had  several 
wives  besides.  This  garden  was  a  marvel  of  auaintness  in  its  vray.  It 
was  crossed  and  recr^sed  in  every  direction  by  little  porcelain-paved 
paths ;  brightly-painted  bridges  spanned  diminutive  canals,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  was  a  fountain  from  wliich  the  canals  all  radiated 
outward.  In  the  basin  of  the  fountain  stood  an  enormous  artificial 
flamingo,  of  so  natural  an  appearance  that  it  served  as  a  perpetual  puzzle 
to  a  live  flamingo  which  could  do  nothing  but  walk  around  him  and 
stare  at  him  the  entire  day.  Passing  through  the  garden,  Wang-Chi- 
Poo  entered  his  wives'  quarteis  by  a  curious  gateway  in  the  wall,  out  in 
the  exact  shape  of  a  la^  teapot. 

Naomoona,  the  first  wife,  was  reclining  luxuriously  in  a  hammock ; 
Taomoona,  the  second,  was  similarly  engaged ;  Saomoona  occupied  a 
third  hammock ;  and,  in  &ct,  the  whole  number,  down  to  the  very 
newest,  were  quietly  swinging  themselves,  keeping  time  to  the  oedlla- 
tions  of  their  bodies  by  the  motion  of  their  fans. 

On  the  floor  was  a  fa^hly-decorative  bamboo  mat,  and  on  this  some 
half-dozen  little  Wang-Cni-Jroos  were  disporting  themselves.  A  shout 
of  delight  firom  the  latter  announced  the  coming  of  the  author  of  their 
beings ;  the  ladies  severally  rose  from  their  hammocks,  and  each,  taking 
hold  of  the  chair  that  was  nearest  her,  proceeded  to  wipe  from  its  seat 
with  her  dress  imaginary  particles  of  dust 
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'^  The  Light  of  the  Household  shall  sit  <m  my  diair/'  exclaimed 
Naomoona.  ^'  No,  he  shall  sit  on  mine,''  interrupted  Taomoona.  ''  Nay, 
bat  on  mine,^'  added  Saomoona.  But  the  Light  of  the  Household  solved 
the  dilemma  by  taking  his  seat  with  the  iuvaiile  Wang-Chi-Poos  on  the 
floor,  drawing  some  curious  little  tissue  butterflies  from  his  voluminous 
pocket)  and  with  his  fan  making  them  mount  into  the  air  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  children. 

'^  What  would  you  think,  O  wives  of  my  heart,  if  I  should  never 
sit  on  anv  <^  your  chairs  again  ?  if,  on  the  contruy,  I  should  take  my 
seat  on  the  lo%  stem  of  one  of  His  Majes^'s  smoke-junks  and  sail 
away  to  the  laud  where  the  White-skin  I>evils  abide?'' 

A  hush  of  intense  surprise  greeted  this  speech ;  then  each  of  the 
ladies  raised  her  curious  little  enamelled  &oe  over  the  edge  of  her 
curious  little  hammock  and  stared  at  ha  husband,  who  was  stul  engaged 
with  the  butterflies. 

'^  They  say  that  they  make  silks  of  strange  designs,  these  Fore^n 
Devils,''  said  number  one. 

"  And  set  diamonds  in  a  way  we  know  naught  of  hare,"  observed 
theseocmd. 

^^Ay,  and  cut  their  ^nes  to  make  them  shine  with  unwonted 
lustre,"  observed  a  third.  *  ^^  A  jeweller  from  Lxlia  once  showed  me 
some  that  had  been  cut,  he  said,  in  barbaric  lands." 

^'  The  house  would  be  dark,"  exclaimed  Saomoona, ''  without  the 
presttice  of  its  Light,  but  we  will  curb  our  impotiaioe  till  his  return 
bringng  with  him  these  wdrd  proofs  of  the  Foreign  Devils'  skill." 

Wang-Chi-Poo  rose  from  tne  floor,  tightened  nis  broad  red  sash, 
rearranged  the  folds  of  his  voluminous  tunic,  and  called  for  his  palan- 
quin. He  felt  annoyed,  just  as  a  Westerner  might,  at  the  flippant 
reception  his  serious  proposal  had  met  with.  ''Wang-Chi-Poo  has 
not  gone  yet,"  he  muttered, ''  but  should  he  depart  he  will  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  wives  will  bear  up  against  his 
return." 


GHAFTEB  IL 


The  strictness  of  ceremonial  used  in  wproaching  His  Celestial 
Majesty  was  in  no  wise  relaxed  for  Wane-Cni-Poo,  though  he  was  a 
mandarin  of  next  to  the  highest  rank ;  ana  for  the  purpose  of  approach- 
ing EQs  Majesty  Wane-Qii-Poo  had  called  his  palanquin.  To  go 
in  proper  state  required,  for  Wang-Chi-Poo,  six  runners  in  front  and 
six  behind,  without  counting  the  fourteen  bearers  of  the  sedan-chair. 
Ahead  of  all  rode  a  horseman  with  a  huge  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand 
and  horns  like  rams'  horns  &stened  to  his  cap  on  eacn  side  of  his  head. 
The  duty  of  the  horseman  was  to  strike  awe  into  the  public  by  loudly 
I'eading  off  the  paper  the  titles  and  dignities  of  Wang-Chi-Poo  coming 
on  behind ;  that  of  the  runners,  to  prevent  these  same  honors  from 
being  forgotten,  by  belaboring  the  public  over  the  heads  with  their 
staves. 

Not  to  particularize  the  precise  road  the  procession  took,  suffice  it 
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to  say  that  in  due  time  it  arrived  before  the  walls  of  the  Imperial 
palace,  where  the  ^reat  man  descended. 

The  plan  of  this  palace  much  resembles  one  of  those  curious  Chinese 
boxes  which  you  open  only  to  find  another  box  inside.  One  wall  serves 
but  as  an  outwork  to  another  wall,  and  one  series  of  buildings  but  as 
shells  to  other  buildings  within ;  all  interspersed  with  court-yards  and 
gardens  in  a  way  to  baffle  and  bewilder  whoever  would  describe  it 

Wane-Chi-roo,  being  received  by  at  least  twenly-five  court  ofQcials, 
and  having  them  as  guides,  threaded  without  much  difficulty  the 
labyrinth,  and  was  ushered  at  last  into  an  apartment  at  the  lower  end 
of  which,  in  a  sort  of  nidie  partly  screened  by  a  mat,  the  Son  of  Heaven 
sat  on  his  thnme.  Though  but  a  boy  in  years,  the  sovereign  was  a 
veteran  in  intelligence.  Wane-Chi-Poo,  on  arrivine  at  the  threshold  of 
the  sacred  precincts,  dropped  on  his  stomach  and  advanced  into  the 
apartment  on  his  hands  and  knees,  making  a  series  of  little  hops  like 
a  &ogf  with  his  head  in  the  air  and  his  mouth  open ;  for,  beine  a  stout 
man,  it  was  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  manner  of  progress.  Opposite 
the  niche  he  stopped. 

'^O  Kreat  Son  of  Heaven,  august  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and 
Master  of  Ten  Thousand  Kinedoms,'^  he  exclaimed,  *'  an  idea,  a  great 
idea,  has  taken  possession  of  thy  slave.'' 

His  youthful  Majesty  glanced  down  condescendingly  from  over  the 
mat 

'^  Take  care,  O  Wang-Chi-Poo :  ideas  are  dangerous,''  he  observed, 
with  precocious  instinct ;  ^  ideas  are  as  the  witch-fires  in  the  lowlands  that 
lead  a  man  on  rejoicingly  onlv  to  engulf  him  in  mud.  Is  this  idea  of 
thine  inspired  b^  Conradusr' 

^'No,  sire,  it  is  a  new  idea,  one  bom  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances." 

'^  Hush ;  I  have  heard  it  said  that  thero  is  nothing  new  but  the 
forgotten." 

<<  True,  sire,  but  this  idea  is  not  altogether  my  own }  rather  let  me 
say  it  is  sprung  from  thy  great  sire's  g^ierosity." 

''Bise  then,  O  Wang-Chi-Poo ;  but  if  it  be  not  as  thou  haststated 
the  bamboo  basket  shall  lift  thv  head  higher  than  thou  aspirestto  raise 
it,  and  Foong-Shoong  [the  evil  spirit]  shall  take  thy  body." 

''  Great  Majesty,  I  crave  thy  mdulgence ;  what  I  would  say  requires 
secrecy  for  its  success." 

Now,  with  most  Oriental  sovereigns  to  dap  the  hands  is  the  signal 
to  approach ;  with  the  Son  of  Heaven  it  is  the  reverse.  The  Son  of 
Heaven  clapped  his  hands  behind  the  mat,  and  instantly  the  numerous 
attendants  lining  the  apartment  disappeared,  as  if  by  magic,  through 
trap-doors  in  the  floor. 

Left  alone  with  his  august  sovereign,  Wang-Chi-Poo  proceeded  to 
relate  the  substance  of  Taonsu's  communications,  describing  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  the  seaboard  towns  across  the  ocean  and  tneir 
enormous  wealth,  and  showing  with  how  little  risk,  owing  to  the  semi- 
dviliced  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  they  might  belaid  under  tribute. 
Then  he  went  on  to  portray  the  powerftil  navy  China  now  had,  the  vast 
sums  that  had  been  expended  on  it,  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the 
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people  that^  beoanse  it  had  aooomplished  so  little^  the  old  style  of  war- 
junks  was  saperion  Lastly^  Wang-Chi-Poo  described  the  ind^nities 
China  had  suffered  from  Foreira  iSsvils  generally,  jumbling  up  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  French,  the  half-foi^tten  burning  of  the  summer  palace 
by  the  EnglLsh,  the  Chinese  riots  in  America,  and  the  passage  of  the 
CSiinese-ezdusion  bill,  and  winding  up  as  a  grand  climax  with  the  sup- 
posed indienities  inflicted  on  His  Majesty's  Embassy  in  Washington. 

As  he  finished,  the  ^es  of  his  precocious  Majes^  snapped  fire. 

"  And  why  has  no  one  told  me  of  this  last,  O  Wang-Chi-Poo  V^  for, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  severe^  also,  the  supper  episode  was  a  more 
grievous  insult  than  the  anti-Chinese  bill. 

^*  Because,  Oreat  Majesty,  the  Son  of  Heaven  is  supposed  to  know 
all.'' 

The  Son  of  Heaven  pondered  deeply  over  this  home-thrust. 

'^  And  thou  counsellest  me  to  use  my  powerfid  armaments  for  ven- 
geance?" he  observed  at  last.  '^  Thy  idea  is  not  without  value.  Lone 
now  have  we  had  tliese  foreign  steamers,  and  lo^  have  we  be^i  doubtful 
what  use  to  make  of  them.  Ah,  Wang-Chi-Foo,  thou  givest  me  an 
idea  that  is  not  in  Confudus, — namely,  to  signalize  my  accession  by 
some  notable  event.  Thou  jrivest  me  an  idea ;  I  will,  I  will,  I  will ; 
yes,  I  will  take  the  reins  oi  power,  as  the  law  now  allows  me,  into 
m^  own  hands,  and  declare  war  against  these  Foreign  Devils ;  thus  I 
will  stretch  out  my  arms  to  devastate  their  cities  as  they  have  devas- 
tated mine, — why  not  ?  These  expensive  armaments  brought  from  across 
the  sea  shall  ftp  back  across  the  sea  and  declare  in  tones  of  thunder  that 
the  majesty  of  China  is  more  than  a  name,  and  His  Maiesty  more  than 
a  child.  But  stay,  thou  who  hast  really  had  something  to  do  with 
giving  me  this  idea,  what  wouldst  thou  advise  ?  Though  thou  art  but 
of  the  second  rank,  thy  head  is  not  completely  addled,  and  I  have  often 
thou^t  thee  not  quite  the  fool  thou  seemest.'' 

Wang-Chi-Poo  modestly  acknowledged  this  compliment  by  a  bow. 
Before  relying  to  the  question,  however,  he  ran  the  long  nml  of  his 
little  finger  down  the  breast-seam  of  his  tunic. 

^'TeU  me,  who  should  command  this  expedition?"  continued  the 
sovereign. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  still  hesitated.  ^*  August  Son  of  Heaven,"  he  at 
last  replied,  '^  thou  hast  many  admirals  educated  in  foreign  lands  to  com- 
mand thy  fleet ;  but  I  was  thinking  that  if  some  commissioner  could  be 
found  to  accompany  it,  some  one  not  quite  of  the  highest  rank,  for  so 
he  might  be  am^nt  and  spoil  all  by  his  wilfulness,— one  who  was  well 
read  in  Confudus,  but  yet  not  so  blind  a  follower  of  Confucius  as  to 
refiise  to  look  beyond, — one  whose  greatest  ambiticm  was  to  raise  an 
ancestor  who  had  no  rank,  and  who  would  give  as  security  for  his  suc- 
cess perchance  a  million  chop-dollars, — I  was  thinking  diat  if  sudi  a 
man  could  be  found,  the  nominal  direction  of  this  expedition  could  be 
safdy  reposed  in  his  hands." 

"  But  where  is  sudi  a  man,  O  Wang-Chi-Poo  ?  Gladly  would  I  lay 
my  hands  on  him." 

Wang-Chi-Poo  bowed  self-complacently. 

^^By  the  hemes  of  my  ancestors,  I  almost  believe  thou  meanest  thy- 
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self  I  Ha  I  if  it  is  ihoQ,  I  shall  have  to  ask  two  miUioD  dkop-ddkn. 
Thoa  art  too  'cjute,  O  Wang-Chi-Poo/' 

"  Thy  servant  is  too  poor/' 

^*  Say  rather  my  servant  is  too  rich.  But  stay ;  there  is  something 
in  thy  plan,  and,  as  thoa  thyself  hast  said,  it  demands  seoreoy  and 
discretion.  Bq;entB  are  obstniotivey  oourtien  are  bowing  pappets, 
while  ministers  of  the  crown  are  as  pots  that  leak  at  the  bottom  and 
have  sieves  fi>r  rides.  Thoa  didst  mention  a  certain  Taonsn  whom  oar 
generosity  permitted  to  stndy  in  the  Foreign  Devils'  lan<k;  with  him  I 
might  more  fredy  consalt  as  to  the  likelihood  of  what  thoa  hast  told 
me.     Wane-Chi-PoO)  I  salate  thee ;  get  thee  hence." 

Then  Wang-Chi-Poo  retired, — ^rdired  as  is  the  custom  in  China, 
backing  out  not  only  through  the  first  door,  but  through  the  second, 
backing  oat  through  one  room  after  another,  hacking  oat  through 
court-yard  aftor  coivt-vard,  and  through  the  labyrinth  of  gardens  by 
whidi  he  had  come;  keeping  his  tetoe  turned  alwaprs  in  the  c^posite 
direction  to  that  in  which  he  was  going,  and  salaaming  to  this  offidal 
and  salaaming  to  that  as  one  after  the  other  passed  him  on.  Nor  was 
the  manner  of  his  progress  changed  on  arriving  outride  the  palace; 
for  on  entering  bis  pdanquin  it  was  borne  to  his  home  backward 
through  the  streets,  so  diat  his  &ce  might  never  be  turned  away  fnmi 
that  of  his  javenile  but  Celestial  Kajeety. 


CHAPTER  m. 


It  has  been  said  of  Russia  that  the  system  of  its  government  is 
military  deiq>otism  tempered  by  assassination.  Of  China  it  may  be  said 
that  the  system  of  its  government  is  competitive  examination  tempered 
by  purchase. 

China  has  readied  the  highest  development  of  what  is  called  here 
Civil  Service  Beform,  only  in  China  the  subject-matter  of  the  exami- 
nation is  always  Confucius. 

No  matter  what  the  post  sought  for  may  be,  Confticius  is  always 
the  test  of  fitness.  For  a  coUeotorship  of  customs — Confticius ;  for  a 
eeneralship  in  the  army — Confticius ;  Confticius  for  eveiy  post,  Con- 
fucius for  secretaries,  ministers,  and  judges,  with  a  sublime  impar- 
tiality and  a  sublime  indifference  to  the  particular  requiremaits  of  each 
case. 

For  poritions  in  the  navy,  however,  in  addition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Confticius,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship  is  required,  and  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Foo-Chow,  under  the  management  of  European 
instructors,  turns  out.  quite  efficient  officers.  These,  in  addition  to  the 
many  young  men  educated  in  the  European  seats  of  naval  instruction, 
form  a  sufficiently  la^  class  to  draw  upon  for  the  command  of  thrir 
new  Armstrong  and  German-built  steamers. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  glaring  contradiction  than  this  rapid  engraftr 
ment  of  new  methods  and  of  new  sciences  on  the  old  trunk  of  Chinese 
civilization ;  this  scientifically  built  and  scientifically  managed  fleet, 
armed  with  steel  guns,  and  under  the  command  of  a  nKmarch  who 
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attains  his  majority  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  this  scientifioally  managed 
armj  too^  equipped  with  arms  of  precdsion  at  the  whim  of  a  sovereign, 
however  precocious,  who  sits  on  an  ivory  throne  b^ind  a  bamboo 
screen. 

China  is  awaking  from  her  long  sleep ;  her  four  hundred  millions 
are  beginning  to  rub  their  eyes  and  to  look  about  them  with  all  that 
confusion  of  ideas  which  occurs  on  suddenly  encountering  the  light, — 
trying  to  reconcile  Confucius  with  foundries,  and  Western  ideas  gen- 
erally with  paper  butterflies  and  gongs*  As  if  to  give  a  last  touc^  to 
a  situation  strisingly  suggestive  oi  o^ra  bouffe  alr^y,  the  command 
of  expeditions  that  would  be  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  extra  intelli- 
gence is  often  a  mere  matter  of  barter. 

Thus,  Wang-Chi-Poo,  utterly  ignorant  of  steamships,  scarcely  having 
more  experience  of  naval  matters  than  was  to  be  acquired  by  paddling 
his  little  boat  on  his  artificial  lake,  aspired  to  command  a  ^ropean- 
built  armada,  and  was  willing  to  pay  aown  two  million  chop-dollars 
for  that  distinction.  One  saving  clause,  however,  removed  at  a  stroke 
the  most  striking  absurdities  of  the  situation, — ^namely,  that  his  command 
would  be  merely  titular,  and  that  he  really  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  leadership  than  the  gilded  figure-head  on  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  that  bore  him.  Looked  at  from  another  stand-point  it  beocnnes 
more  natural  still.  Wang-Chi-Poo  would  be  merely  the  representative 
of  his  sovereign  on  Uie  high  seas,  a  commissioner,  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary to  His  Majesty's  own  fleet 

This  fleet  consisted  of  seven^  vessels,  principally  steamers  and  of 
iron  or  composite  construction.  I  give  a  list  of  them,  which  is  official : 
five  armored  men-of-war;  two  cruisers  of  the  protected  type;  two  cmisers 
of  the  partially  protected  type ;  eighteen  unprotected  cruisers ;  forty- 
three  gun-boats,  of  which  two  were  protected  and  eleven  partly  protected. 

The  most  extraordinary  fact,  however,  is  the  slight  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  this  really  extensive  navy  has  attracted  in  fordgn  lands. 
We  hear  of  the  Japanese  navy,  but  the  Chinese  navy  has  been  steadily 
improving  till  the  Celestial  Empire  to-day  is  one  of  the  actual  navfd 

Eowers  of  the  world,  and  y^t  ninety-nine  Americans  out  of  every 
undred  still  believe  its  fleet  to  consist  of  sailing-junks  alone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Now  let  us  turn  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  world,  but  one  with 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  do ;  let  us  turn  to  that  countnr  whereof 
the  inhabitants  '^  dress  in  the  color  of  coals  and  wear  on  their  heads 
for  covering  black  boxes  of  silk ;  where  every  fourth  year  they  elect 
an  emperor,  and  the  moment  he  is  up  proceed  to  search  out  a  new  one ; 
to  the  land  whose  emperor  is  a  god  tor  his  first  two  years,  and  a  demon 
durine  his  last,  and  when  he  is  out,  and  a  new  emperor  is  selected, 
behold  scarce  a  man  can  be  found  so  poor  as  to  do  the  old  one  honor  /' 
let  us  turn  to  the  capital  of  this  emperor,  even  to  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress which  make  the  laws. 

It  is  exactly  five  mondis  later  than  the  events  related  in  the  first 
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chapter,  and  the  Bession  of  ConsreBS  is  drawing  to  its  doee.  Many 
events  have  taken  place  daring  £is  Congress :  wt  ipstanoe,  China  has 
made  certain  preposterous  demands  in  retaliation  for  the  Chinese- 
exclusion  billy  and,  fitiling  to  receive  satisfaction,  has  just  withdrawn 
its  legation.  This  act,  which,  if  done  by  a  more  civilized  oountnr, 
would  be  held  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  was  viewed  by  the 
people  at  laige  with  about  as  much  concern  as  if  the  King  oi  the 
oandwidi  Islands  had  abruptly  withdrawn  his  r^resentative.-  War 
was  held  to  exist  at  this  vetj  moment  with  Chini^  and  the  prospect  of 
the  dragon  across  the  sea  at  Last  showing  his  teeth  caused  g^ieral  merri- 
ment. 

The  session  of  this  particular  Congress  is  drawing  near  its  doee, 
as  we  have  said ;  consequently,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  many  bills  are 
being  ^*  railroaded  through.''  The  River  and  Harbor  bill,  for  instance, 
has  passed, ''  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,''  and  one  among  its  many 
clauses  is  an  appronriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  widening 
and  dredeing  liittle  Lc^Rolling  Creek. 

This  bill,  be  it  unckrstood,  was  not  for  fortifying  the  rivers  and 
harbors,  but  simply  for  improving  them:  Little  Lw-Rolling  Creek 
was  to  be  improved  into  a  river ;  the  edict  of  the  House  had  gone 
forth.  No  one  outside  of  the  locality  through  which  the  creek  pf»ed 
had  ever  heard  of  it,  nor  was  it  on  anv  map  that  the  ^es  of  man  had 
ever  seen;  but  no  doubt  when  Little  L(^-Bolling  Creek  had  been 
dredged  and  widened  it  would  erow  into  a  river,  and  that  was  all 
that  could  be  expected  of  it.  No  city  stood  upon  its  banks,  but  once 
improved  many  cities  might.  And  at  all  events  its  improvement 
would  afford  bathing-fiudlities  to  the  juvenile  community  thereaboutBL 
of  which  they  had  long  stood  in  special  need.  So  the  Biver  and 
Harbor  bill  passed,  and  each  clause  of  its  many  new  appropriadons 
was  passed  with  it, — ^passed  with  the  rush  of  an  express  train,  and 
regaraless  of  the  &ct  that  there  was  yet  an  unexp^ed  balance  of 
116,636,362.71  from  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
bill  for  defending  the  harbors,  however,  which  was  on  the  calendar  for 
to-day,  was  expSsted  to  create  a  very  lively  debate,  and  the  galleries 
were  packed. 

At  three  o'dock  preciselv,  a  certain  Mr.  Starr  arose  and  dearly 
demonstrated  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  cities  on  the  seaboard ; 
pointing  out,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  necessity  for  providing 
steel  guns,  and  showing  the  cost  and  time  required  for  merely  the  plant 
to  proiduce  these. 

A  Mr.  Blank  replied  that  iron  euns  were  quite  as  good  as  steel 
guns ;  while  a  Mr.  Asterisk  boldly  obdared  that  no  guns  were  needed 
at  alL  Going  on  to  speak  of  Danid  Webster,  he  touched  gracefully 
on  the  American  Eaele,  and,  dosing  in  a  pyrotechnic  display  of  choice 
language,  said  that  me  glory  of  the  American  name  was  suffident  to 
keep  the  enmv  from  our  door. 

To  this  a  Mr.  Dash  replied,  in  suave  accents.  '^  The  doquence  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  lalBt  spoken,"  he  said,  ^^  is  as  flowery  as  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  but,  like  them,  it  has  notfaii^  to 
do  with  the  case :  the  question  is  about  guns,  not  eagles,  nor  can  any 
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skill  of  rhetoric  oonfoond  Daniel  Webster  with  dynainite  bombs.  The 
gmtleman  has  observed  that  the  erandeor  of  the  Amerioan  name  is 
a  soffident  euarantee  ag^dnst  invaders ;  this  is  like  the  belief  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  daring  his  last  war  with  England,  that  the  list  of 
his  titles  loudly  proclaim^  would  suffice  to  stay  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  into  his  dominions.  While  speaking  of  tne  Chinese,  every  one 
knows  that  a  Chinese-exclusion  bill  has  b^  passed,  and  that,  failing 
to  receive  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  this,  the  Chinese  Minister  has 
demanded  his  credentials.  As  for  myself,  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but 
this  action  may  mean  something.  Even  now  there  are  vague  rumors 
afloat  about  the  movements  of  the  Chinese  fleet  Extravagant  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  movements  may  be  ultimatelv 
directed  against  our  ports  or  shippine.  Three  Chinese  war-vessels 
have  lately  touched  at  the  Sandwioi  Islands,  ostensibly  on  a  cruise  of 
instruction  for  cadets,  but  no  cadets  are  on  board.  Five  more  ships  of 
the  same  nation,  it  is  well  known,  have  lately  appeared  in  South 
American  waters,  while  one  at  this  very  moment  is  creating  a  deserved 
sensation  in  Canada. 

"  Not  only  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  these  power- 
ful squadrons  mav  suddenly  concentrate  on  our  coast,  but,  consistently 
with  the  code  of  the  most  civilized  nations,  they  may  be  coming  to  strike 
in  revenge  for  the  violation  of  our  treaties  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 

^^  To  be  sure,  such  a  navy  as  China  possesses,  and  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  people,  is  like  a  watoh  in  the  hands  of  a  savage ;  but  the  very 
backwardness  of  that  country  would  make  it  oblivious  to  those  respon- 
sibilities which  would  restrain  a  more  enlightened  government ;  and, 
having  indulged  in  the  extravagance  of  a  Large  £uropean-built  fleet, 
it  mignt  be  induced  to  try  its  prowess  without  reflecting  upon  the  like- 
lihood of  retaliation.  At  all  events,  the  appearance  of  so  many 
Chinese  vessels  hovering  about  our  shores  is  most  unusual,  and,  being 
unusual,  it  ought  to  excite  suspicion.'^ 

Afl;er  this  Mr.  Dash  gave  a  detailed  description,  obtained  from  the 
Navy  Department,  of  China's  armaments,  and  closed  with  a  timely 
reminder  as  to  the  risk  of  "  monkeying  with  a  buzz-saw.** 

Alas !  of  how  little  use  are  such  warnings  I  nothing  is  believed  till 
the  predicted  event  has  happened. 

"  What  is  j^our  idea  of  Parliament?*'  was  once  asked  of  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  after  a  visit  to  the  classic  halls  of  Westminster. 
"  Why,  simply,  was  his  reply,  "  how  much  better  and  more  expedi- 
tiously three  men  of  ordinary  business  capacity  could  have  accomplished 
the  work.** 

I  am  afraid  the  present  case  was  an  instance  of  the  justice  of  this 
observation.  The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  country,  as  proved 
by  the  press,  was  unanimously  m  &vor  of  our  adequately^  protecting 
ourselves  against  invasion.  Congress,  too,  as  a  whole,  was  in  favor  of 
it ;  but  because  one  set  of  legislators  desired  steel  guns  and  another  set 
iron,  the  wishes  of  that  minority  which  desired  no  guns  at  all  carried 
the  day. 

One  word  more,  and  then  I  go  on.  From  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dash 
it  will  be  inferred  that  wiser  counsels  must  have  prevailed  at  the  last 
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mcHnent  in  China,  and  that  the  pretext  for  withdrawing  her  legation 
from  Washington  was  rather  the  passage  of  the  ChineBe-excloaiim  bill 
than  the  absurd  snpper-parfy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Amokg  those  who  listened  to  the  debate,  or  rather  let  me  saj 
attended  it,  was  Mrs.  Percival  T.  McFlosterer.  Not  that  Mrs.  Perd- 
yal  T.  cared  a  hair-pin  for  Congress ;  on  the  contrary,  she  despised 
politics  and  eveiythinff  connected  with  politics,  as  every  fashionable  JN^ew 
York  woman  does.  But  she  had  run  on  to  Washington  for  the  benefit 
of  the  earlier  spring  weather,  and  had  attended  Congress  as  she  might 
have  done  the  zoological  garden  or  the  menagerie  in  some  strange  place. 
Then,  besides,  Washington  was  becoming  a  fitshionable  resort,  in  spite 
of  Congress  and  its  horde  of  politicians.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
spring  weather  hung  fire,  and,  instead  of  the  balmy  breezes  she  had 
expected,  the  session  closed  in  a  flurry  of  snow.  Tne  flurry,  mudi  to 
Mr.  Percival  T.'s  displeasure,  carried  Madame  back  to  New  York. 
For  though  Mr.  Percival  T.  was  anjrthine  but  a  careless  husband,  and 
toiled  day  and  nieht  for  his  wife,  he  did  Like  just  occasionally  to  have 
a  ^'  let-uir'  from  we  opera  and  a  chance  to  talk  stock  at  his  club.  In 
fact,  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  Mr.  P.  T.  at  the  opera  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  A  fish  out  of  water  was  a  weak  simile  of  his 
case :  indeed,  to  the  outer  world  Mr.  P.  T.  more  resembled  a  fish  than 
a  biped,  and,  so  far  as  spontaneity  went,  he  was  quite  as  cold-blooded.  In 
consequence,  he  was  voted  dull  in  general  society,  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Stock  Exchange  he  was  dubbed  the  '^  Razor.'' 

Mrs.  P.  T.,  however,  aspired  to  be  a  social  leader,  and  ivith  a  view 
to  that  r6U  had  of  course  obliged  her  husband  to  purchase  her  a  house 
'^  on  the  Avenue."  It  was  at  this  house,  natundly,  that  Mrs.  P.  T. 
arrived,  brineing  on  with  her  the  snow-flurry  from  Washington. 

When  Mis.  P.  T.  was  absent,  Mr.  P.  T.  invariably  put  out  the 
fires,  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  solaced  himself  over  a  register.  I 
can  imagine  no  drearier  sight  than  Mr.  P.  T.  sitting  warming  his  toes 
over  the  register,  taking  nis  ease ;  but  then  Mr.  P.  T.,  as  we  must 
infer,  never  looked  comfortable  anywhere  except  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

Mr.  P.  T.  happened  to  be  thus  soladng  himself  when  Mrs.  P.  T. 
arrived,  and  the  comfort— or  the  discomfort— of  her  lord  impressed  her 
disagreeably. 

Mrs.  P.  T.  had  a  way  of  entering  a  room  when  she  was  annoyed 
tliat  displayed  the  conditicm  of  her  feelings  without  her  uttering  a 
syllable.  In  her  heart  of  hearts,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  was  not  a  cruel 
woman,  but  she  was  an  irritable  one, — which  is  sometimes  worse. 

"  I  just  ran  back  for  the  opera,"  she,  however,  observed,  lightly : 
**so,  if  you'll  order  the  carriage,  I'll  be  ready  at  nine  sharp." 

P.  T.  eroaned. 

"  Oh,  I  won't  keep  you  waiting,  dear,"  she  went  on,  persuasively ; 
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'^  no  fear  <^  thai.    I  found  Washington  cold  as  Lapland,  and  back 

At  dinner  Mrs.  P.  T.  continued  her  sprightly  attack.  She  even 
remembered  here  and  there  fragments  of  the  speeches  she  had  heard  in 
Washington.  "  Oh,  my  f'  she  ejaculated,  "  iust  think,  if  New  York 
were  redly  bombarded,  what  should  we  dof^ 

"  I  suppose  we'd  have  to  face  the  music,''  replied  Mr.  P.  T.,  with 
his  mind  still  on  the  opera;  ^^ there's  some  things  worse  than  a  bom* 
bardment" 

''  But  just  think,  if  the  Chinese  should  really  come  1  One  of  those 
horrid  creatures  in  Congress  said  that  the  fleet  liad  left  China  for  parts 
unknown." 

'^  I  hope  they'll  g^  there,"  said  Mr.  P.  T.,  beneath  his  breath. 

**  And  such  nasty  pec^le,  these  Chinese  I" 

"  I  once  made  a  comer  in  opium,"  Mr.  P.  T.  observed,  reflectively, 
**  but  they've  stopped  the  trade  now." 

"  I  wish  youM  be  lively  and  agreeable  like  other  men,"  petulantly 
put  in  Mrs.  P.  T.  ^^  I  wanted  you  to  say  there  was  no  chance  of  their 
coming,  but  I  feel  it  in  my  bones  sometning  is  going  to  happen,  and 
I'm  sure  it  is  connected  with  the  Chinese." 

**If  they'll  only  come  and  bombard  the  Opera-House,"  muttered 
Mr.  P.  T.,  beneath  his  breath,  '^'d  be  danged  if  I'd  stop  them." 

Mr.  P.  T.  at  the  op^ra,  as  I  have  alr^y  intimatea,  was  even  a 
more  melancholy  sight  than  he  was  at  his  &mily  register-side.  After 
he  had  stood  the  noisy  Wagnerian  music  as  loug  as  he  could,  he  usually 
retreated  into  the  smoking-rooms,  where  he  found  some  other  congenial 
spirit  and  talked  over  the  market 

It  was  really  P.  T.  who  made  that  now  famous  bon  mot  (and,  it 
being  the  only  one  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  making  in  his  life,  it 
may  as  well  be  recorded), — ^namdy,  that,  if  Wagner^  music  is  the 
music  of  the  future,  ^'  it  were  a  great  pity  not  to  postpone  it  to  then." 

"  Percival,  dear,"  lisped  Mrs.  P.  T.,  as  they  were  driving  home- 
ward from  the  opera  in  their  smart  brougham  on  the  evening  of  her 
return,  "you  must  buy  me  Confticius  to-morrow.    Now  promise  me." 

"  Confucius  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  P.  T.,  absently.  "  I'm  afraid  it  isn't 
listed :  it's  one  of  the  fancies,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  P.  T.  laughed  out  loud.  "  I'm  not  talking  of  stocks.  Can't 
you  ever  get  them  out  of  your  head  ?" 

"  I  wonder  where  you'd  be  if  I  did  ?"  said  Mr.  P.  T.,  with  unwonted 
fire ;  then,  more  meekly,  "  You  mean  the  man  that  wrote  a  book  on 
China,  don't  you?" 

"  Yes,  and  Arnold's  '  Light  of  Asia,'  too.  I  know  the  Chinese  are 
coming.    I  told  you  before.     I  feel  it  in  my  bones." 

Mre.  McFlusterer  was  a  woman  of  sudden  whims  and  turns ;  you 
could  no  more  tell  of  her  t^an  of  a  swallow  which  way  she  would  dart 
next  Thus  forewarned,  we  are  prepared  for  the  startling  announce- 
ment she  made  to  Mr.  P.  T.  the  next  afternoon  when  he  returned 
home,  like  a  good  New  York  husband,  fairly  worn  out  from  his  oper^ 
ations  in  the  street,  and  with  the  books  she  had  asked  for  under  his 
arm. 
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^^  Perdval^  dear^  IVe  got  a  little  surprise  for  70a/'  she  said. 

P.  T.  felt  uDcomfortaUe ;  he  knew  toese  surprises  of  old.  ^^  What 
is  it  V^  he  asked,  feebly. 

**  Why,  we  are  going  to  Cuba  in  the  Terrw.  You  know  it  is  her 
trial  trip,  and  the  government  has  proposed,  as  a  condition  of  her 
acceptance,  her  getting  around  Cuba  and  back  in  a  month.^^ 

^^  I  wouldn't  like  to  go  to  sea  in  a  vessel  intended  for  the  govem- 
ment,''  said  Mr.  McFlusterer,  cautiously. 

^'  Tut,  tut,  tut  P  said  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  '^  she's  as  safe  as  a  vadit, 
and  if  Mr.  Puncherry,  who  built  her  and  knows  all  about  her,  is 
willing  to  risk  it,  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't ;  he  wrote  this  morn- 
ing to  invite  us,  and  I  opened  the  letter,  though  it  was  addressed  to 
you." 

Mr,  P.  T.  was  sorely  discomfited.  '*And  may  I  ask  why  you 
opened  my  letter?"  he  asked. 

^^  Weil,  you  see,  if  I  hadn't,  you  might  have  kept  back  his  invitation. 
I  had  three  reasons  for  accepting  before  you  saw  it,"  she  went  on,  in  a 
relenting  spirit,  ^^  but,  as  two  were  on  your  account  and  only  one  on 
mine,  you  mustn't  be  angry." 

^^  And  what  may  they  be,  madam  ?"  (When  particularly  refractcMy, 
Mr.  P.  T.  addressed  his  wife  as  Madam.^ 

^^  First,  you'll  look  so  well  in  a  yacnting-suit,"  she  said,  checking 
off  the  reasons  on  her  fingers ;  ^^  secondly,  you  will  really  save  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  household  bills,  etc.,  by  our  being  at  some  one  else's 
expanse;  and,  thirdly,  FU  escape  the  cold  weather,  whidhi  I  fiuled  to  do 
in  Washington.  You  see  I'm  influenced  exactly  twice  as  much  on  your 
account  as  on  my  own." 

^^  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  indeed,"  he  said,  grimly ;  but  then  the 
clause  about  the  expenditure  was  not  without  its  weight. 

Indeed,  when  Mr.  McFlusterer  came  to  think  over  the  matter 
calmly,  the  plan  developed  its  advantages.  He  was  canying  an 
enormous  line  of  stocks,  and  this  might  be  unloaded  on  a  suflmng 
community  with  less  suspicion,  and  therefore  with  greater  ease,  during 
an  absence,  than  if  he  were  present  in  New  York.  His  very  absence 
would  give  a  fictitious  strength  to  the  market,  and  therdbre  might 
supply  what  he  had  long  b^  looking  for, — namely,  a  market  to 
unload  on.  The  street  would  say,  all  must  be  well,  when  the  Razor 
was  satisfied  to  take  his'  ease  for  a  month.  The  tone  of  thinss,  whidi 
had  been  sagging  downwards,  in  sympathy  perhaps  with  uie  vague 
rumors  fix)m  China,  mieht  rally.  Then,  besides,  his  wife  was  so 
continually  harping  on  the  necessity  of  an  interval  of  genial  weather 
between  the  Arctic  cold  of  winter  and  the  torrid  heat  of  summer,  that 
he  had  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  she  did  need  it. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  P.  T.  had  secretly  been  weighing  in  his  mind  that  one 
solitary  form  of  indulgence  a  wealthy  New  x  ork  business-man  permits 
himself, — I  mean  the  purchase  of  a  yacht  This  trip  might  save  him, 
by  its  experiences,  the  extravagance  of  gating  one. 

All  said  and  done,  he  would  go, — as  in  any  case  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  go.  Madam  directing. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


''  CoiaNG  events  oast  their  shadows  before^^'  and  the  vague  sor- 
mises  about  the  advent  of  the  Chinese  fleet  were  not  unfound^.  The 
surest  indioator,  the  stock  market,  believed  it  brfore  the  public  did, 
and  had  been  growing  continuallj  weaker  for  the  past  three  months. 
The  great  armada,  in  fact,  had  sailed,  and  was  creeping  on  from  port 
to  port^  often  a  vessel  going  backwards  as  if  to  China,  and  then  turning 
about  and  oontinuing  her  course,  each  one  drawing  nearer  little  by  little 
its  oWective  point 

Oladly  would  I  describe  in  full  the  inddents  leading  to  the  com- 
missioner's departure,  as  well  as  the  daily  occurrences  of  we  vojaffe,  but 
space  forbids.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  poor  Wang-Chi-Poo,  when  it 
finally  came  to  startine,  would  fion  have  renounced  his  rash  determina* 
tion.  He  found  the  desire  of  ennobling  his  grandmother  weakening 
in  exact  proportion  as  the  time  of  his  departure  approadied.  At  tfai 
last  moment  it  is  doubtful  whether  anythmff  would  have  induced  him 
to  sail,  were  it  not  that  his  two  millions  of  chop-dollars  had  already 
been  passed  in.  Besides,  he  was  wroth  diat  his  wives  and  family 
did  not  take  his  departure  more  to  heart  On  the  contrary,  his  mission 
was  so  extraordinary  that  it  seemed  rather  to  amuse  them ;  and  as  for 
his  children,  they  blew  their  butterflies  with  increased  assiduity  into  the 
air,  just  as  if  nothing  in  particular  was  goine  to  happen. 

Ix>ng  and  wearily  that  last  night  he  had  stood  m  his  garden  and 
looked  at  the  artificial  stork ;  lon^  the  artificial  stork  had  stu^  at  him. 
Then  he  went  to  the  temple  hard  by,  and  passed  two  hours  in  silent 
adoraticm  of  his  ancestors. 

The  next  momine  he  made  propitiatory  offerings  in  the  same  pagoda, 
and  burnt  innumerable  little  pieces  of  paper  to  propitiate  the  Dragon 
of  the  sea, — that  horrible  demon  who  causes  the  waves  to  swell  when 
he  is  angry,  and  the  winds  to  roar  as  they  emerge  from  his  mouth. 
In  due  time  he  repaired  to  his  ship,  and  truth  compels  me  to  relate  that 
when,  at  the  moment  of  embarking,  the  boiler  suddenly  let  off  steam, 
Wang-Chi*Poo  jumped  from  the  poop  in  an  agony  of  terror,  thinking 
perhaps  that  this  same  demon  was  coming  on  b^urd  through  tiie  funnel. 

Upon  several  occasions  too,  during  the  vojrage,  Wang-Chi-Poo  came 
near  setting  his  cabin  and  with  it  the  ship  on  fire,  by  burning  little  joss- 
p^)ers  in  propitiation  of  the  Sea-Draffon ;  but,  as  he  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  only  by  such  pious  rites  could  di^ister  be  averted,  he  concerned 
himself  litde  about  the  lesser  evil  of  a  conflagration. 

It  may  be  questioned^  how  so  large  a  fleet  could  have  sailed  without 
attracting  more  than  ^'  vague  suspidons,^^  even  with  the  extraordinary 
precautions  that  had  been  taken.  They  had  sailed,  as  we  know,  in 
different  detachments,  under  sealed  orders,  and  to  fiur  different  points 
and  at  different  times.  It  was  rather  the  concentration  of  these  vessels  in 
harbors  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  aroused  attention,  and  then 
it  was  too  late  for  the  United  States  to  nard  against  them«  Indeed,  it 
was  left  to  America  herself  to  bring  a^ut  the  dimax,  for,  whfok  tbe 
movements  of  the  fleet  could  be  no  longer  doubted,  a  cablegram 
Vol.  XLIII.— 61 
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despatched  to  China  stating  that,  if  these  vessels  oontinaed  to  approadi^ 
their  presence  would  be  considered  a  oatu$  beBi. 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  this  message  was  dictated  in  a  spirit  of 
bluff;  and  when  to  this  an  insolent  replj  was  received,  America  awoke 
to  the  disagreeable  realisation  that  she  had  a  war  on  her  hands  with  a 
people  whom  it  was  no  honor  to  vanquish,  yet  who  were  better  pr^ared 
to  take  the  initiative  than  she  was  to  defi^  herself. 

As  for  the  vessel  that  bore  Wan^-Chi-Poo,  she  had  passed  around 
die  Horn,  and  it  was  really  her  arrival  at  Bio  that  inspired  the  tel^ram 
from  the  State  Department.  *  Throwing  off  the  doak  here,  as  to  her 
intentions,  she  joined  the  sauadron  previously  mentioned  as  cruising  in 
South  American  waters,  and  boldly  sailed  up  the  coast  It  was  exaMy 
one  month  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  sailed  for  Cuba  that 
the  fleet  skirted  that  island  and  approadied  the  shores  of  Florida.  As 
they  drew  nearer,  Wang-Chi-Poo  s  curiosity,  which  had  been  steadily 
increasing,  rose  to  fever-heat,  and  Taonsu,  who  had  come  out  as  inter- 
preter, was  kept  busy  answering  his  Questions  about  the  country. 

Land  might  even  now  be  sightea  at  any  moment,  and  since  early 
morning  Wan^-Chi-Poo  had  been  eagerly  seardiing  the  horizon  with 
his  glass.     At  last  he  closed  the  instrument  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

'^  Thou  hast  said,  O  Taonsu,  diat  this  land  is  one  of  many  laws,  but 
of  little  inclination  to  abide  by  them.     How  many  laws  has  it?" 

*^  It  has  many  in  name,  Great  Excelleui^,  but  only  two  laws  are 
rigorously  enforced.'* 

**  And  what  are  they,  O  Taonsu?** 

*^  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  These  laws  are  harsher  than 
even  our  criminal  code,  for  they  grind  the  poor  to  powder,  and  heap 
the  ridhi  with  riches  compared  with  which  the  wealth  of  our  great 
Emperor  is  as  naught** 

^^  But  I  thought  this  countiv  was  governed  by  the  people.** 

^  In  name,  again.  Great  Excellency,  so  that  the  people  may  be 
ground  down  the  more.** 

"  But  who  grinds  them  down,  O  Taonsu  ?  I  have  heard  that  this 
land  was  a  republic,  which  I  take  to  mean  a  beast  with  no  head  and 
many  tails,  meaning  by  that  a  country  that  sits  down  on  its  ruling 


'^Stay,  Great  Excellency,  thou  dost  not  understand  the  system. 
There  is  a  ruling  class,  but  it  is  not,  as  with  us,  the  ofiScial  class.  On 
the  contrary,  the  class  I  sp^k  of  rules  the  official  class,  being  composed 
of  kings, — Kings  of  the  Highways,  they  are  called, — and  all  proaucts, 
even  those  necessary  to  sustain  life,  must  pay  them  tribute.  Under 
these  are  two  lower  grades,  called  respectively  *  Directors*  and  *  Stock- 
holders.* The  last,  however,  are  held  in  little  account  Another  kind 
of  ruler  is  the  '  Silver  King/  and  still  another  the  '  Coal  Baron  :*  the 
one  owns  the  silver-mines  and  makes  the  nation  take  his  ore  at  enormous 
premiums  for  chop-dollars,  and  the  last  controls  men's  bodies  through 
their  love  of  warmth  and  comfort  The  official  class  is  oflen  but  the 
creature  of  these  kings,  and,  though  they  are  always  prating  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor  man,  they  are  continually  wronging  nim  by  helping 
m  rich  to  grow  still  richer.** 
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*'How8o,  OTaonsaf* 

"  By  voting  the  rich  special  charters  and  privileges  in  which  they 
also  share  in  the  profits,  not  always  receiving  their  pay  direct^  but 
through  a  species  of  middleman,  called  a  '  lobbyist/' ' 

"  But  this  four-year  emperor,  is  he  really  of  no  account  to  prevent 
this  state  of  things  r' 

^^  Great  ExceUency,  his  only  function  is  to  shake  hands  with  all  his 
subjects,  so  that  they  may  feel  happy  and  comfortable  and  never  notice 
how  things  are  going.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  emperors  shake  hands 
with  fifty  thousand  people  in  one  day  1'^ 

*'  And  that  is  why  they  have  to  choose  a  fresh  one  every  four  yearSi 
— he  gets  worn  out?*' 

'^  That  is  why,  Great  Excellency ;  oftentimes  he  does  not  last  so 
long." 

"  But  this  *  progress,'  that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  Western 
countries,  what  means  it,  Taonsu  ? — ^that  afiairs  go  forward  ?" 

"  It  is  rather  that  they  go  *  round.' " 

^^  Taonsu,  thou  makest  my  heart  sick  with  what  thou  tellest  me ; 
of  a  truth,  this  land  is  upside-do^vn.  Ha  I  but  what  is  that  ?  A  sail ! 
a  sail!" 

It  was  indeed  a  sail  that  they  had  overhauled, — if  a  long  line  of 
smoke  against  the  fisir  edge  of  the  horizon  could  be  so  denominated, — ^the 
first  sail  they  had  sighted  for  several  days.  What  made  that  particular 
steamer  take  that  particular  direction  was  one  of  those  things  that  could 
only  be  explained  by  an  mscrutable  Providence  whidi  brines  the  ex- 
tremes together.  To  be  accurate,  if  neither  the  fleet  nor  the  steamer 
altered  their  courses,  the  steamer  in  proper  time  would  cross  their  bows. 
She  was  evidently  taking  the  most  airect  route  from  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles  to  Florida ;  but  at  l&st,  as  if  not  liking  the  look  of  things,  she 
altered  her  course  in  such  a  way  as  to  steer  for  the  nearest  point,  Key 
West,  turning  her  stem  instead  of  her  side  to  the  fleet  in  oraer  to  readfi 
that  port. 

Having  vet  a  start  of  some  seven  miles,  and  barely  fift:een  to  go,  she 
would  in  all  likelihood  reach  her  haven,  could  she  sail  one  mile  to  the 
enemjr's  two.  As  if  in  doubt  of  this,  however,  she  was  evidently  put- 
ting on  steam  to  her  utmost  capacity,  and  crowding  on  all  the  canvas 
she  could  carry. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  like  the  dot  to  an  i,  lies  the  island  of  Key 
West,  and  connected  with  the  island  by  a  long  causeway  is  a  eiant 
fortress.  This  fortress,  lying  midway  as  it  does  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States,  commands,  on  the  south,  the  approach  to  the  whole 
eastern  seaboard.  This  fortress,  vast  and  stately,  is  garrisoned  by  one 
num.  The  utter  loneliness  of  Sergeant  McKenna's  hfe  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  that  of  a  state  prisoner  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment. 

Sei^eant  McKenna  was  both  garrison  and  commander  rolled  into 
one.    Sergeant  McKenna,  being  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him,  had  a  high 
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Bttiae  of  his  duties.  Sergeant  McKenna  tried  to  fblfil  in  his  one  penon 
Uie  duties  of  the  varioos  personaeea  be  represented.  Thus,  he  woold 
keep  goard|  and,  when  the  osoal  four  hoars  were  np  and  he  was  o(»n- 
^etely  exhausted,  he  would  relieve  himself  by  a  nesh  guard-mount. 
To  do  the  honors  of  the  garrison  to  himself  as  commander-in-chief  was 
difficult,  but  at  stated  intervals  he  would  call  out  the  guard  to  himself 
and  rq^ularlj  oa  Sundays  he  would  have  dress  inspection  of  himself. 

Ev^iing  parade,  too,  was  seldom  neglected;  but  the  crowning 
adiievement  of  Sei^ramt  McKenna's  efforts  apjpnqiriately  to  garrison 
single-handed  one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  of  his  country  was,  strange 
to  sfl^,  accomplished  with — his  foot. 

»ergeant  McKenna,  by  an  ingenious  arrangmnent  of  strings  and  pul- 
leys touched  at  the  proper  moment  by  his  foot,  managed  to  let  off  the 
sunset  gun  and  to  haul  aown  the  standard,  and  this,  too,  without  leaving 
his  beat  as  saitinel  the  while.  To  a  casual  observer  who  noticed  this 
threefold  performance, — ^who  saw  the  smoke  circling  upward  from  <me 
part  of  the  fort,  the  stately  stars  and  stripes  descending  tiie  flag-staff 
in  another,  and  yet  who  noticed  the  soldierly  figure  of  tiie  sentinel  un- 
concernedly pacing  his  beat  on  still  a  third  part  of  the  fortress, — 
nothing  would  have  seemed  amiss.  He  would  therefore  have  been 
ignorant  at  what  a  cost  in  time,  thought,  and  ingenuity  this  had  been 
accomplished.  It  is  even  stated  that  a  Congressman  once  sailing  past 
was  struck  by  the  lavish  extravagance  of  Unde  Samuel  in  maintain- 
ing a  garrison  at  this  distant  point,  and  on  his  return  to  Washington 
d^anded  an  investimtion.  A  commission  certainly  went  down  with 
a  salaiT  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  each  mem- 
ber, with  a  secretary  in  addition  at  two  thousand  and  a  stoiognipher 
at  fifteen  hundred.  Collectively  they  sat  on  poor  Sergeant  M<£^enna, 
and,  since  they  could  not  very  wdl  cut  him  off,  they  cut  off  his  oowder. 

From  that  day  Sergeant  McKenna's  spirits  b^an  to  flaff.  oei^geant 
McKenna,  though  garrisoning  the  fortress,  boarded  at  Mrs.  Ajoes's. 
Mrs.  Ayres  Uvea  in  the  village  of  Key  West,  and  the  fortress,  as  we 
know,  was  connected  with  the  village  by  a  bridge.  This  bridge  was 
some  six  hundred  feet  long,  and,  when  the  tide  was  in,  the  fortress  was 
an  island.  Now,  the  boys  of  Key  West,  quidc  to  notice  the  dian^ 
demeanor  of  the  sergeant,  would  wait  at  the  town  end  of  the  Image 
to  observe  his  comings  or  goings  to  and  from  Mrs.  Ayres's,  and,  as  is 
the  wont  of  bojrs,  would  chaff  him,  shout  at  him,  ask  him  how  the 
garrison  was  feeling,  and  how  much  Uncle  Sam  allowed  for  powder. 

At  first  Sereeant  McKenna  treated  these  insults  with  the  contempt 
thev  deserved ;  ne  would  unlock  or  relock,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
pamock  of  the  wooden  gate  on  the  bridge,  deposit  the  key  of  the  fort 
m  his  pockei,  and  go  his  way.  But  once,  when  the  youths,  growing 
boldw,  scaled  this  wooden  gate  and  attempted  to  carry  the  f<»tress  by 
storm,  Seiveant  McKenna  sallied  forth,  charged  suddenly  upon  them, 
and  vowed  he'd  fill  tiiem  so  full  of  shot  tiiat  thdr  mothers  wouldn't 
know  them.  Then  tiie  boys'  feelings  underwent  a  sudden  change,  and, 
from  contempt,  they  began  to  feel  respect  for  the  sergeant  As  time 
went  on,  they  even  got  to  lend  him  assistance  in  cleaning  the  guns,  and 
keeping  np  the  appearance  of  things  generaUy  about  the  fort^  actually 
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at  last  paying  out  of  their  ownpooketB  for  the  gon-polish  and  the 
blaokingy  as  any  recent  visitor  to  Key  West  will  testify.  Nevertheless^ 
in  spite  of  these  evidences  of  devotion,  the  sei^eant  was  growing  morose. 
He,  too,  had  lon^  felt  it  in  his  bones  that  war  was  imminent,  and  as 
soon  as  war  was  declared  (though  no  one  believed  that  actual  combat 
would  result)  he  laid  in  as  large  a  supply  of  powder  as  his  slender 
m^  admitted  of,  further  utilizing  the  boys  in  training  them  to  load 
and  manoeuvre  the  cannon. 

Each  day,  after  returning  fix)m  Mrs.  Ayres's  he  would  sweep  the 
horizon  with  his  glass,  and  would  watch  for  the  enemy  of  whose  arrival 
his  poor  old  bones  had  warned  him  long  before  his  government  had. 

Sergeant  McKenna  was  not  only  losing  spirits,  but  was  losing  his 
flesh,  and  his  bones  were  about  all  that  was  left  of  him.  Smile  as  you 
may,  there  is  something  grand  in  the  spectacle  of  this  poor  old  man 
standing  by  the  government  that  had  so  cruelly  neglectea  him. 

Tattered  and  torn,  hungry  and  sorrowful,  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  all 
men,  he :  and  yet  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  of  $16,636,362.71 
belonging  to  our  Little  Log-RoUing  Creeks  I  The  late  patriotic  demands 
on  his  pocket  had  made  serious  inroads  on  his  stomach  ;  he  paid  half 
board  and  got  half  &re  at  Mrs.  Ayres^s.  A  reef  in  his  belt  for  break- 
fast, a  long  walk  for  dinner,  and  a  sweep  of  the  glass  for  supper  would 
have  constituted  before  long  his  sole  apology  for  diet  But  an  end  was 
coming, — an  end  was  coming  soon. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  is  a  warm  and  balmy  afternoon,— one  of  those  soft,  sensuous 
days  when  the  sky  and  ocean  seem  to  meet  in  a  long  lover-like  embrace. 
Far  to  the  south  lies  Cuba,  and  flu*  away  behind  a  yellowish  haze  that 
may  be  water,  or  may  be  sky,  so  indistinct  it  looks,  Sergeant  McKenna 
thinks  he  sees  something.  His  eyes,  however,  in  general  sympathy 
with  his  physical  condition,  are  a  little  weak,  so  he  takes  another  look, 
first  wiping  well  the  glass ;  then  at  last  from  out  of  the  haze  he  sees 
the  Chinese  fleet  coming,  preceded  by  the  strange  steamer,  all  with  their 
sails  set  and  gleaming,  and  with  long  lines  of  smoke  standing  out  be- 
hind them. 

Serpeant  McKenna,  warned  by  his  bones  that  the  on-comers  must 
be  the  long-expected  foe,  summons  the  boys  fix)m  the  village  fortiiwith, 
and  makes  them  a  stirring  speech.  He  tells  them  how  mudi  the 
government  has  done  for  them,  and  how  happy  they  ought  to  be  for 
tlus  opportunity  to  serve  it:  stating  that,  if  they  will  accurately 
obey  his  orders,  they  can  yet  strike  a  blow  for  American  honor ; 
that  heretofore  their  efforts  had  been  principally  directed  in  keeping 
things  in  repair  about  the  fort,  but  now  the  country  demanded  a  return 
for  the  privily  which  it  had  so  magnanimously  allowed  them.  Then 
he  touches  upon  the  youths  of  Lexington,  and,  afler  seeing  them  load 
the  guns  and  close  the  gates,  he  sends  one  of  tbem  up  the  flag-staff  to 
nail  the  standard  to  the  mast 

All  this  had  consumed  some  fifty  minutes,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  fleet  had  drawn  quite  close,  with  the  chase  still  nearer  in. 

To  a  careful  observer,  the  steamer  in  the  lead  would  appear  to  be 
laboring  badly,  and  evidently  trying  to  double  a  ledge  of  rocks  ex- 
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tendii^  out  from  the  fortress^  and  so  aroand  into  the  harbor  which  the 
fortress  protected.  Then  at  ^e  moment  when  she  would  naturally  turn 
and  go  around  this  ledge  of  rocks,  she  puts  down  her  helm,  but^  owing 
to  some  defect  of  madiinery,  or  to  the  severe  strain  her  flight  has 
subjected  her  to,  her  steering-gear  fails  to  work.  There  is  mudi  con- 
fusion and  swearing  on  deck ;  a  stout  man  gives  contradictory  orders^ 
and  a  lady  fiunts.  At  last,  however,  she — ^the  vessel^  not  ilie  lady— does 
^^come  round/'  but,  coming  around  too  far,  is  unable  to  be  stepped, 
turning  when  she  has  once  got  started,  like  a  balky  horse,  a  wilful 
child,  or  a  wound-up  machine,  and  gaining  in  speed  and  obstinacy  till 
she  is  whirling  around  on  a  pivot  like  a  thing  possessed.  It  was  at  this 
moment  of  idl  others,  when  her  broadside  was  presented  full,  and  at 
a  distance  of  barely  six  hundred  yards,  that— either  astounded  at  her 
behavior  or  unable  to  contain  their  impatience  any  longer — the  boys  in 
the  fort  "  let  drive.*' 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

During  the  pursuit,  Wang-Chi-Poo  had  been  standing  on  the  deck, 
regarding  the  vessel  the^  had  been  so  quickly  overhauling. 

^^  So  thou  thinkest  it  is  one  of  their  new  junks  intended  for  the 
navy  y'  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  Taonsu. 

^^  Great  Excellency,  there  is  no  doubt  on  that  point ;  she  is  now 
returning  from  her  trial  trip  around  Cuba,  as  it  was  tel^raphed  us  at 
Rio  she  would  do,  by  our  agents  in  the  United  States.  Her  description 
exactly  tallies  with  this  paper.*'  And  the  secretary  looked  at  a  sheet 
whereon  was  written  a  full  description  of  the  Terror,  her  dimensions, 
the  ^uns  she  was  to  carry,  the  conditions  of  her  acceptance,  her 
machinery,  and  particularly  an  improvement  on  the  Kunstadter  patent 
screw  which  was  intended  to  give  greater  rapidity  in  turning. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  said  Wang-Chi-roo, "  that  we  have  little  to 
fear  from  their  fleets  if  perchance  they  resemble  her ;  she  is  too  weak  to 
fight,  too  slow  to  run  away, — and  ^is  last  we  have  proved  without 
firing  a  gun.'* 

^^  Great  Excellency,  that  is  the  reason  I  counselled  thee  not  to  fire 
on  her.  Had  we  done  so,  it  would  only  have  proved  the  weakness 
of  her  armor.  As  we  have  now  tested  the  slowness  of  her  engines 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  whole  fleet,  you  can  fire  when  you 
like,'* 

The  commissioner  was  on  the  point  of  following  out  this  suggestion 
when  the  fortress  opened  fire  itself. 

The  astonishment  of  Wang^Chi-Poo  at  this  unexpected  occurrence 
took  off  his  attention  from  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  and  was  only 
equalled  by  his  rage. 

^'  O  Taonsu,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  angrily  to  that  official,  ^^  thou 
hast  misinformed  me ;  thou  didst  tell  me  there  was  no  fortress  fiilly 
equipped  the  entire  length  of  this  coast" 

Taonsu  was  himself  astounded.  ^'  Great  Excellency,  I  must  admit 
that  it  is  strange.  Perchance  this  is  the  one  solitary  exception  to  the 
rule.    But  see^  Great  Excellency,  they  have  saved  us  our  powder.   They 
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have  sank  their  own  junk,  and  not  only  settled  the  qaestion  of  the 
efficacy  of  her  armor,  but  also  that  of  the  Kunstadter  turning-gear, 
which  they  are  trying  on  a  vessel  called  the  Nina,  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
their  other  new  shipe.'^ 

It  was  too  true.  The  shot,  while  rattling  off  the  sides  of  the  Chi- 
nese fleet  like  peas  off  a  plank  fenoe,  had  perforated  the  iron  plates  of 
the  Terror,  and  all  that  remained  in  evidence  of  her  now  was  a  small 
boat  containing  three  people  rowing  frantically  on  the  waste  of  waters. 

Wang-<)hi-Poo's  blood  was  up. 

^^It  will  never  do  to  leave  this  place  in  our  rear;  it  must  be 
carried,'^  he  said ;  and  the  fleet  continued  their  advance.  After  ike  first 
^  outburst,  the  fortress  had  subsided  into  a  suspicious  quiet  As  thqr 
closely  examined  it  through  the  glass,  men's  heads,  as  it  iq>pearea, 
showed  over  the  ramparts,  and  the  glitter  of  steel  could  be  seen  as  of 
bayonets.  The  fleet,  led  by  the  flag-ship,  continued  on,  opening  fire  as 
it  came ;  still  no  sound,  no  response,  after  that  first  discharge. 

The  marksmanship  of  the  fleet  was  admirable,  and  after  each  shot 
huge  splinters  of  stone  rose  in  the  air,  or,  if  the  projectile  w^«  a  shell, 
great  showers  of  dust. 

*^  Of  a  truth,'*  exclaimed  Wang-Chi-Poo,  **  this  is  most  mysterious. 
Perchance  they  wish  to  draw  us  into  some  monstrous  trap.  What 
counsellest  thou,  O  Taonsu,  thou  wh6  knowest  what  these  foreign  devils 
be?  Perchance  it  were  better  that  thou  took  the  boats  and  carried  the 
place  by  assault  I  will  remain  here  with  the  fleet,  to  see  that  no  evil 
betide  them.'' 

^^  Rather  let  us  stop  and  pick  up  the  ftigitives  from  the  steam-junk," 
said  Taonsu,  who  little  relished  the  proposal  of  his  master.  ^^  The  rest 
of  the  fleet,  having  no  precious  life  like  thine  on  board,  can  carry  this 
accursed  fortress  as  they  will." 

"  Thy  advice  is  good,  O  Taonsu.  It  is  the  part  of  a  great  com- 
mander to  euard  properly  his  own  safety.  Moreover,  it  is  only  humane 
to  succor  the  afilicted." 

In  view  of  this  magnanimous  proposal,  the  flag*ship  stopped,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  continue  on« 

The  fort  by  this  time  was  pretty  badly  damaged,  and  its  capture 
would  not  seem  a  difficult  operation  ;  still  the  bayonets  flashed  from  the 
ramparts,  and  the  heads  of  numerous  men  showed  mysteriously  above 
the  walls,  for  the  sergeant  had  skilfully  placed  such  cannon-balls  as  he 
might  not  recjuire,  at  various  points  of  vantage,  and  alongside  of  each 
a  musket,  upnght.    Yet  the  same  suspicious  quiet  reigned. 

The  shape  of  the  fort  was  a  pentagon,  and  the  vessels  as  they 
approached  finally  fronted  a  new  side.  Then  another  sudden  discharge 
belched  forth.  To  be  sure,  the  fire  did  little  damage,  and  what  few 
shots  struck  the  vessels  rattled,  as  I  have  intimated,  on  their  iron  plates 
like  peas  shot  from  a  glass  tube.  Still,  the  manner  of  defence  was 
peculiar, — ^these  hysterical  outbursts,  succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  as 
it  were.  One  more  discharge  only  there  was,  ana  then  the  boats  were 
manned  and  lowered. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  phenomenon  which  so  surprised  the  invaders  would  have  been 
easily  unaerstood  had  the^  been  aware  of  the  redaeed  oondition  of  the 
gamson.  Serj^eant  MoKenna,  short-handed  as  he  was,  ooold  noidireoi 
the  cannon,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  fleet  got  oppomte  eadi  sno- 
cessive  battery  of  guns.  Serjeant  MoKenna  was  weak  with  mudi  fastF. 
ing,  and  saw  with  dismay  his  yoathfiil  garrison  Mling  away  around 
him.  When  the  boats  left  the  fleet,  he  gave  orders  that  the  firing  should 
oease,  and,  calling  the  boys  that  yet  remained  alive  to  his  assistanoe, 
they  dragged  a  small  swivel  loaded  with  canister  up  to  the  gates  of 
entrance.  The  sergeant  knew,  from  the  direction  the  boats  were  takix^, 
that  the  landing  would  be  made  on  the  bridge^  and  he  directed  tro 
swivel  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  this. 

Then,  attaching  to  the  gun  one  of  his  old  arrangements  of  strings 
and  pulleys  by  which  it  wcmld  be  disduu^ed  on  the  bursting  in  of  the 
gates,  he  sadly  dosed  them,  and  marched  out  with  the  remnants  of  his 
plucky  battalion. 

Sergeant  McKenna,  I  have  heard,  has  since  been  severdy  criticised 
fi>r  not  having  held  on  longer  to  the  fort  whidi  his  government  had 
placed  in  his  change.  Truth  compels  me  to  sav  that  I  think  these 
criticisms  unjust  Sergeant  McKenna  ^^  held  the  rort''  till  his  garrison 
was  decimated,  and  only  left  because  the  sturdy  boys  would  not  leave 
without  him. 

As  £oT  Wan^-Chi-Poo,  as  we  know,  he  had  stopped  behind  to 
^ok  up  the  survivors  from  the  sunken  steamer.  Nevertndess,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  assault  had  been  signalled  back  to  him  in  all  its  details, 
including  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  life  that  met  the  invaders  when  they 
burst  in  the  gates,  and  after  all  the  retreat  of  but  one  man  and  half  a 
dosen  boys.  There  was  evidently  something  unnatural  about  such  a 
defence,  and  Wang-Chi-Poo  stands  talking  with  his  fidu8  Achales  over 
the  extraordinary  occurrence : 

'^  Of  a  truth,  O  Taonsu,  this  is  a  strange  land,  where  they  confide 
their  fortresses  to  children.  It  passes  my  comprehension,  however, 
that  the  demon  who  must  have  assisted  them  did  not  provide  them 
with  gnus  to  perforate  our  ships'  sides.  By  the  bones  of  my  grand- 
mother, we  must  accept  the  combat  as  a  happy  augury,  since,  with  all 
their  commotion,  they  have  only  sunk  their  own  steamer.  But  hush  I 
what  is  that?" 

And,  as  they  listened,  a  long  wail  rising  over  the  cadence  of  the 
waves  was  wafted  to  them  fix>m  the  shore. 

*^  It  is  the  grief  of  the  female  devik  weepine  for  their  oflsprine, 
Ghreat  Ezcellen^,  and  they  will  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not/' 

Wang-Chi-r 00  pondered  deeply. 

'^  By  the  way,  O  Taonsu,  taiUng  about  female  devils,  didst  thou 
not  mention  that  one  was  picked  up  in  the  boat  of  the  sunken  junk  ? 
My  attention  was  so  sordy  distracted  by  this  accursed  fortress  that  I 
dia  not  notice  the  survivors  when  they  were  brought  on  board.'' 

^^  Yes,  Great  Ezodlency :  it  is  now  six  years  since  I  behdd  one 
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of  their  white-skiiiiied  women,  bat  I'm  sure  a  female  devil  was  among 
the  saved.    She  is  now  in  the  cabin  along  with  her  two  mates.'* 

^^  Have  them  all  up,  O  Taonsu :  I  would  feast  mj  curiosity  on  these 
stranse  beings/' 

l^nsu  gave  the  neoessary  orders;  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
afterwards  Mrs.  McFlusterer  in  a  dead  fiunt^  Mr.  P.  T.  in  a  &acy 
yachting-suit,  and  Mr.  Puncherry  in  a  towering  rage  and  a  profuse 
pereroiration,  were  before  their  Eastern  captors. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  bowed  low,  brushed  the  dust  from  the  seat  of  a 
cane-bottomed  chair,  and  then  brought  Mrs.  McFlusterer  back  to  life 
by  tickling  her  fiicetiously  under  the  chin  with  his  queue. 

^^  Tell  them,"  he  said  at  last,  turning  to  his  interpreter,  ^^  that  I 
find  the  she-devil  fair,  and  ask  them  to  what  class  in  life  they  belong." 

Mr.  P.  T.,  with  the  idea  of  a  heavy  ransom  in  his  mind,  was  in 
the  act  of  explaining  that  they  were  poor  gentlemen  travelling  for  their 
health,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of  expletives  from  Mr. 
Puncherry,  whose  &t  1^  one  of  the  monkey-like  crew  took  occasion 
to  pinch  as  he  was  sitting  down  on  a  seat 

As  for  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  she  looked  at  Wang-Chi-Poo,  and  in- 
stinctively r^retted  that  she  could  not  have  had  him  at  a  dinner  as  a 
curiosity  for  her  friends  on  the  Avenue.  In  some  respects  she  thought 
him  a  handsome  man,  and  his  embroidered  tunic  would  make  sudi  a 
lovely  tea-gown ;  nevertheless,  she  was  palpitating  with  terror  as  she 
reflected  on  the  predicament  she  was  placed  in. 

Mr.  Puncherry  was  the  first  to  demand  an  explanation.  ^^  Will  you 
tell  me,"  he  asked  of  Taonsu,  ^^  what  the  devil  this  all  means,  that  a 
vessel  intended  for  the  United  States  government  should  be  pursued 
on  the  high  seas  by  a  lot  of  cut-throats  from  China  ?"  And  Mr.  Pun- 
cherry stretdied  out  his  legs  and  folded  his  hands  as  if  he  had  pro- 
pounded an  unanswerable  conundrum. 

^^  It  means,  O  inhabitant  of  the  West,  that  the  righteous  claims  of 
his  Celestial  Majesty  having  fiuled  to  meet  with  recognition,  we  have 
come  at  the  head  of  this  miehty  fleet  to  enforce  them." 

Mr.  Puncherry  drew  a  long  whistle^  and  looked  at  the  ^^  Bazor," 
and  the  ^^  Bazor"  looked  at  him.  Mrs.  McFlusterer  raised  her  hands 
to  her  brow  and  gave  vent  to  an  hysterical  sob.  ^^  Oh,  Percival,  oh, 
Mr.  Puncherry,  this  is  what  comes  of  never  having  stopped  in  a  port 
during  our  trip  I    China  has  declared  war." 

^^  How  the  mischief  could  I  stop  in  a  port^  when  I  only  had  a  month 
to  make  the  trip  in  ?"  said  Mr.  Puncherry.  ^^  Around  to  Cuba  and 
back  is  thirty-seven  hundred  miles.  I  had  to  steam  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  a  day  to  do  it.  I  consider  it  a  great  feat,  a  really  great 
feat^  and  never  to  have  been  obliged  to  put  into  port  during  so  long  a 
time  is  more  than  most  ships  in  our  navy  could  boast" 

Wane-Chi-Poo  was  not  a  cruel  captor,  and  the  grief  of  the  lady 
touched  his  heart. 

^'  Tell  her,  O  Taonsu,  I  find  her  fidr,  and  I  like  her  none  the  less 
because  her  nails  are  out;  tell  her,  though  her  feet^  as  compared  with 
our  daughters',  are  as  the  blades  of  paddle-wheels,  they  are  not  uncouth 
in  shape;  tell  her^  therefore,  to  curb  her  sorrow,  and,  though  many 
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wives  are  prajring  for  mj  retom,  I  will  take  her  home  with  me,  where 
she  shall  ride  in  a  palanquin  of  ivory  and  gold ;  tell  her,  O  Taonsu/' 
oontinoed  Wang-Cni-Poo,  gaiiling  enthusiasm  as  he  went  on,  *^  that  I 
love  her,  for  she  resembleth  my  grandmother,  in  form,  spirit^  and  beauty, 
very  muoh.'^  Then  Wane-Chi-Poo  subsided  into  his  cane*bottomed 
chair,  arranged  the  folds  of  his  robes  in  what  he  considered  a  becoming 
style,  and  proceeded  to  ogle  the  lady  over  his  fan. 

Adequately  to  portray  the  feeliiigs  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer  as  Taonsu 
translate  this  speech  literally,  defies  my  powers  of  description ;  indig- 
nant protest  struggled  for  supremacy  with  rase  and  indignation,  as  sto 
glarea  at  Wang-Chi-Poo,  who,  taking  it  all  for  approval,  sat  in  his 
chair,  like  one  of  those  squat  Chinese  figures,  smiling  and  nodding  his 
head. 

At  last  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  giving  up  the  mandarin,  somewhat  illogi- 
cally  turned  upon  her  husband. 

'^  If  it  haa  not  been  for  you,''  she  cried,  with  a  great  gasp,  ^^  we 
would  not  be  here  now;  it  was  you  that  brought  me,  you,  you, 
YOU  !" 

**  Me  V^  said  Mr.  McFlusterer,  with  very  natural  surprise. 

^^  Yes,  you.  At  least  it  was  you  that  made  me  want  to  come;  if 
you  had  been  like  other  men,  I  should  have  been  content  to  remain 
at  home." 

This  interesting  discourse  was  interrupted  by  the  man  at  the  ma8t>- 
head  suddenly  announcing  fresh  signals  from  the  fleet,  and  the  captives 
were  hurriedly  remanded  to  their  quarters  in  the  rear  cabin.  It  was 
not  an  uncomfortable  locality ;  the  port-holes  were  open,  and,  had  it 
not  been  that  Messrs.  McFlusterer  and  Puncherry  were  secured  by 
chains  to  ring-bolts  in  the  side,  they  might  have  imagined  themselves 
on  board  of  their  former  luxurious  crafl. 

The  cabin  evidently  adjoined  that  of  the  commissioner,  and  was 
not  lacking  in  emblems  of  Western  civilization,  though  they  were 
somewhat  misappreciated.  For  instance,  on  a  table  stood  a  stove,  but 
manifestly  for  ornament ;  in  a  corner  was  a  French  clock,  with  its  fiioe 
to  the  wall ;  while  the  sides  of  the  apartment  were  adorned  with  pictures 
hung  upside  down. 

Mr.  McFlusterer,  as  soon  as  his  fetters  had  been  again  made  fiust, 
demanded  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  in  a  slightly  injured  tone  of  voice, 
wherein  his  difierenoe  from  other  men  could  be  held  responsible  for  her 
desire  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

"  Why,''  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  it,  for  instance,  you  had  joined  the 
Jockey  Club,  as  I  wished  last  year,  we  might  have  been  driving  on  a 
coach  to  the  races  at  this  very  instant.  It  was  just  to  save  the  initia- 
tion-fee, Percival,"  she  continued,  in  a  dramatic  tone  of  voice,  "  that 
you  have  sacrificed  me  your  wife,  Mr.  Puncherry  your  best  friend, 
and,  what  you  probably  consider  of  greater  moment,  yourself,  for 
twenty-five  dollars  1" 

"  Oh,  Lord  I  I  wonder  what  the/ll  do  with  us,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Puncherry,  anxious  to  draw  off  the  fire  from  his  friend;  for  Mr. 
Puncherry,  though  touchy,  was  a  good-hearted  gentleman.  *^  Curse  it  I 
this  infenial  idiot  has  got  my  ch^  so  short  I  can't  sit  down.    Here, 
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you  black-tailed  imp  of  darkness  I''  he  coniinaed^  vainly  calling  after 
the  vanished  attendwt,  and  then  to  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  who  alone  of 
the  party  had  the  free  use  of  her  lower  limbs.  ^'  Might  I  b^  you, 
madam,  to  see  if  you  can  find  a  bell  ?" 

Mrs.  McFlusterer,  thus  appealed  to,  began  a  search  which  the 
dviliced  appearance  of  things  generally  gave  promise  of  being  suc- 
cessful. 

^'  It's  very  awkward,  but  you  see  I  can't  even  sit  down ;  it  keeps  me 
so  tight  to  the  wall.    How  is  yours,  Mr.  McFlusterer  ?" 

"  It  might  be  worse,"  replied  poor  Mr.  P.  T.,  who  endeavored  to 
cultivate  on  all  occasions  a  cheerful  and  philosophical  frame  of  mind. 
^^  It's  better  than  being  drowned." 

"  I'm  really  glad,  though,  the  vessel  sank,"  said  Mr.  Puncherry, 
in  a  meditative  way.  "  There  were  a  lot  of  improvements  in  her 
machinery  which  it  would  never  have  done  for  these  fellows  to  have 
seen  and  adopted." 

^^  I  guess  it  will  be  a  big  loss,"  said  Mr.  McFlusterer,  with  the 
slightest  possible  tinge  of  irony. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Puncherry,  who  besides  being  kindly  was  a 
lar^,  hopeful  man.  ^^  You  see,  I'll  have  her  raised  up  and  pumped  out, 
and  dien  I'll  sell  her  to  the  next  administration." 

"  I  wonder  what  the/U  do  with  us  ?"  asked  Mr.  McFlusterer,  to 
change  the  conversation. 

''  Why,  they'll  hold  you  both  for  enormous  ransoms  and  sell  me  into 
slavery ;  you  heard  the  proposal  of  that  odious  wretch.  Oh,  no,  I 
forgot :  you  are  both  to  be  tossed  overboard  to  propitiate  the  Dragon 
of  the  Sea."  Mrs.  McFlusterer  said  this  with  a  sligntly  irritating  tone 
of  decision :  the  delightful  ecstasy  of  the  thrust,  indeed,  alone  saved  her 
from  a  fresh  fit  of  hysterics. 

^^  I  think,"  said  Mr.  McFlusterer,  with  a  return  to  his  usual 
caution,  ^'  we'd  better  avoid  all  appearance  of  being  rich :  it  might  raise 
our  price." 

'^  Great  heavens  I  how  the  papers  will  talk,  when  they  hear  we  are 
captured !"  cried  Mr.  Puncherry.  **  Gktd  I  if  I  could  only  get  hold  of 
the  end  of  a  tel^raph-wire,  I'd  begin  a  suit  against  the  government 
for  sinking  my  ship." 

**  Do  you  really  think  it  will  get  into  the  papers  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
McFlusterer,  as  a  ray  of  hope  lightened  the  murky  horizon ;  for  Mrs. 
P.  T.  revelled  in  a  sensation. 

*^  Of  course  it  will :  does  anything  of  interest  keep  out  of  them, 
madam  ?"  Mr.  Puncherry,  amone  his  many  possessions,  owned  a  hun- 
dredsharee  of  newspaper  property.  *^ 

Mra  McFlusterer  at  this  moment  screamed.  A  dark  figure,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  had  entered  the  room  without  her  knowledge,  and  was 
crawling  along  the  floor  behind  her. 

^'  A^lican  woman's  tongue  too  long,"  angrily  exclaimed  the  wretch, 
rising  on  his  knees  and  glancing  down  at  the  blade  of  a  murderous  knife 
that  was  stuck  in  his  belt. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  screamed  again,  while  both  of  the  gentlemen, 
chained  to  the  wall,  could  do  nothing  but  stare  in  dumb  horror* 
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**  Melioan  woman  all  foot  and  all  tongue ;  not  misB  a  little  of  either/' 
oontinaed  the  intrader,  in  the  same  pigeon  English. 

In  point  of  fact^  he  was  simply  a  new  attendant  who  had  come  in 
answer  to  the  bell.  But,  im&mUiar  with  the  customs  of  the  East,  Mrs. 
McFlusterer  was  alarmed  by  his  crawling  in  on  his  stomach ;  while  the 
servant,  on  his  part,  probably  annoyed  at  his  reception,  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  his  cominj^  a  more  sinister  interpretation  than  necessary.  At  all 
events,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  retreated  to  the  far  end  of  the  cabin,  and 
her  screams  brought  in  the  guard,  headed  by  Taonsu. 

She  appealed  to  him,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"  O  lady  of  the  West,'*  he  exclaimed,  looking  severely  at  the  ser- 
vant, '^  this  creature  has  exceeded  his  instructions.  Thy  privilege  it 
shall  be  to  allot  his  punishment^' 

In  the  ecstasy  of  her  supposed  deliverance,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  flung 
her  arms  about  ms  neck.  Taonsu  blushed,  if  the  sickly  flush  that  pene- 
trated his  sallow  skin  could  be  so  denominated. 

'^  He  shall  be  beheaded,  daught^  of  the  West,  and  his  head  shall 
serve  to  ornament  thy  bridal  state-room.^^ 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  dissuading  Taonsu 
from  the  immediate  execution  of  this  grim  sentence.  Then,  as  a 
mark  of  his  &vor,  she  induced  him  to  give  the  two  gentlemen  a  little 
more  slack  in  duun.  Shortly  aflerwuds  the  table  was  spread  for 
dinner,  and,  though  they  were  a  little  suspicious  of  the  dishes,  their 
appetites  were  sudi  as  to  make  them  do  ample  justice  to  what  was  put 
before  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal,  Mr.  Puncherry  pushed  bade  his  diair  as 
£u*  as  his  chain  would  permit  ^'  Tou  see,  I  go  in  more  for  safety  than 
for  speed,"  he  said,  with  the  same  delightful  assurance,  as  he  recnirred 
again  to  his  vessel.  '^  To  be  sure,  that  infernal  fort  sank  her,  but  roond 
balls,  as  every  one  knows,  are  obsolete,  and  my  armor  wasn't  prepared 
to  withstand  them ;  indeed,  it  is  my  prindple  to  get  rid  of  a  projectile 
as  quick  as  you  can ;  it's  better  for  it  to  go  slap  tmx)ugh  and  away,  than 
to  stick,  particularly  if  it's  a  shell  that  might  burst  on  board.  Tou 
must  confess  too,  McFlusterer,  that  it  ain't  ev^  ship  that  can  sail 
around  Cuba  and  get  back  in  a  month." 

'^It  certainly  is  not,"  acceded  Mr.  McFlusterer;  ^^at  least,  every 
ship  that  you  build." 

Mr.  Puncherry  failed  to  notice  the  subtle  irony.  ^'  Ghreat  Scott  P' 
he  continued,  '^  the  idea  of  the  only  garrisoned  fort  in  the  country  letting 
drive  at  the  only  really  well-eauipped  vessd  I  it's  like  the  story  of  the 
Kilkenny  Cats.  I  tell  you  wnat  it  is,  if  we  ffo  on  like  this,  we  will 
soon  have  no  navy  at  all  to  fight  these  rascals."  And  Mr.  Pundierry 
lay  back  in  his  chair  and  lighted  a  dgar. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Mb.  Punohbbby  was  rieht  Everything  does  get  into  the  pajienL 
and  it  was  scarcdy  possible  that  so  momentous  an  event  as  the  arrival 
of  the  hostile  fleet  <^  the  shores  of  America  could  be  omitted. 
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A  detailed  acooant  of  the  defence  of  the  fort  was  flashed  up  from 
Key  West,  also  of  the  sinking  of  the  Terror,  on  which  so  many  hopes  had 
centred*  A  fall  description  of  her  suceessfal  trial-trip  around  Cuba, 
too,  was  given,  and  the  rash  assumption  was  ventured  that  if  she  had 
not  been  overtaken  and  run  down  by  the  enemy  she  would  have  been 
an  honor  to  the  naval  armament  of  the  nation.  As  to  the  exact  manner 
of  her  destruction  there  seemed  to  be  a  wide  discrepancy  of  opinion,  but 
the  report  most  &vorably  received  was  that  she  had  been  sunk  by  the 
Chinese  fleet. 

"  Of  her  crew,"  this  version  went  on  to  say,  "  but  three  persons  are 
known  to  have  been  saved,  and  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  reason  t<f  hope  that  Mr.  Punoherry  is  one  of  these  three  survivors, 
since  he  always  kept  ready  at  hand  for  instant  use  on  his  own  vessels  a 
small  life-boat  answering  to  the  description  of  the  one  seen  frantically 
pulling  away  from  the  Terror  as  she  went  down.'^ 

As  it  happened,  China's  proclamation  of  war,  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  the  message  which  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war,  was  re- 
ceived at  Washington  the  day  after  the  sailing  of  the  Terror  on  her  ill- 
fated  trip ;  thus  New  York,  alone  with  the  country  at  large,  had  barely 
had  a  month  for  preparation.  These  thirty  days  having  now  elapsed, 
the  enemy  were  alreaily  off  the  coast  and  steadily  advancing  northward, 
having,  presumably,  for  their  first  objective  point  the  richest  city  of  the 
New  World.  Let  us  see  what  New  York  had  done  to  protect  herself 
during  this  interval. 

Alter  her  first  paroxysm  of  astonishment,  indignation,  and  alarm, 
she  had  set  herself  valiantly  to  meet  the  emergency. 

She  had  ample  talent  at  her  disposal,  ana  hastily  called  a  meeting 
of  the  same  Board  on  Fortifications  whose  counsels  she  had  shortly 
before  despised. 

This  board  had  previously  suggested  that  steel  towers  and  sunken 
batteries  should  be  located  at  Sandy  Hook,  at  points  near  Forts  Ham- 
ilton and  Wadsworth,  and,  besides  this,  at  Threes  Neck  to  protect 
the  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  Sound.  The  board  had  farther  suggested 
that  a  series  of  small  islands  running  like  stepping-stones  from  the 
extreme  east  of  Long  Island  to  the  Connecticut  shore  should  be  fortified 
as  outer  bulwarks  against  approach  fix)m  the  sea.  These  several  bat- 
teries, properly  equipped,  would  have  amply  guarded  New  York,  and 
they  coula  have  been  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  fourteen  million 
dollars,  being  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  that  city's  destructible  property,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
$2,674,490,678.  Thus  for  fourteen  million  dollars,  or  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  its  destructible  wealth.  New  York  could  have  been  made 
secure;  and  this  fourteen  million  dollars,  curiously  enough,  was  two 
millions  less  than  the  unexpended  balance  due  upon  our  Lattle  Log- 
Boiling  Creeks  before  many  millions  more  were  voted  for  their  farther 
improvement  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  it  would  require  five 
years  to  obtain  a  '^  plant"  sufficient  to  make  the  guns  wherewith  to  equip 
such  forts.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  parenthetically  observed,  a  maron 
had  been  stolen  on  us;  for  we  never  could  believe  that  China — ^this 
qninteBsence  of  absurd!^,  with  its  stock-still  conservatismy  and  its  boy 
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monarcii  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne  behind  a  bamboo  screen — ^wonld 
ever  involve  ns  in  a  real  war.  But  suppose  hostilities  should  spring 
up  between  us  and  Gtermanj,  France,  England,  or  even  Chili,  let  me 
ask,  would  these  nations  majgnanimously  allow  us  five  years  for  pr^Mi- 
ration?  You  reply,  America,  wishing  to  live  at  peace  with  ful  the 
world,  will  take  care  to  involve  herself  in  no  complications.  European 
nations  will  be  equally  cautious,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  because 
any  trouble  with  the  United  States  would  be  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  masses  of  any  such  country,  which,  in  their  hearts,  sympathize 
with  the  experiment  of  democracy  here  being  essayed.  This  is  all  very 
true ;  but  you  forget  that  the  act  of  some  hot-headed  lieutenant  on  one 
of  our  own  ships  at  some  distant  port  or  station  niight  put  us  in  a 
position  from  which  we  could  not  with  honor  withdraw. 

Tou  also  forget  that  the  unprotected  condition  of  our  harbors  might 
prevent  us  from  maintaining  our  just  claims  in  some  case  where  an 
immediate  settlement  might  be  demanded. 

But  to  return  to  the  Board  on  Fortifications.  As  it  was  naturally 
impossible  to  procure  steel  guns  in  thirty  days,  and  as  tiie  guns  that 
we  had  would  be  worse  than  useless,  and,  further,  as  the  various  forts 
that  decorated  the  approaches  to  the  city  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  garrisons  than  to  the  invaders,  the  board  suggested  that,  in  the 
emergency,  the  chief  reliance  should  be  placed  on  torpedoes.  The 
result,  at  all  events,  would  setUe  a  much-disputed  pomt, — namely, 
whether  torpedoes  alone  would  not  adequately  fulfil  all  the  purposes 
of  harbor  defence. 

Now,  these  torpedoes  were  made  both  by  the  government  and  by 
private  individuals.  As  the  principal  torpedo-stations  belonging  to 
tiie  government — viz.,  at  Willett's  Point  andatGk)at  Island — h^  been 
long  without  appropriations,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  trust  to  private 
enterprise  to  supply  the  machines. 

Not  to  enter  into  a  technical  description  of  the  various  kinds  of 
torpedoes,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  they  can  be  divided  into  two 

Srincipal  classes.  First,  the  '^controllable''  class, — ^that  is,  machines 
irected  by  the  operator  on  terra  firmaj  or  even  from  a  vessel.  Second, 
the  "  stationary''  or  "  submarine  mine,"  which  is  anchored,  and  dis- 
charged either  by  contact  with  the  enemy  or  by  electricity  from  the 
shore.  The  first  class  generally  have  this  objection,  that  if  they  are 
to  be  directed  from  the  shore  they  are  limited  in  their  flight,  and  hostile 
fleets,  knowing  their  range,  keep  just  out  of  reach.  There  is  a  third 
dass, — namely,  the  "  automobile  torpedo," — ^but,  as  the  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  that  possesses  none,  I  have  not  included  them  in  the 
list  There  was  discovered  to  be  an  additional  objection  against  con- 
trollable torpedoes,  so  far  as  the  present  emergency  was  concerned,  for, 
when  they  came  to  be  experimented  with,  mey  were  found  to  be  a 
singularly  uncontrollable  machine ;  as  one  of  them,  afler  rushing  a  few 
hundred  yards  towards  its  imaginary  enemy,  suddenly  turned  around, 
and,  coming  back  in  its  course,  exploded  among  the  spectators,  with 
terrible  efiect.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemea  best  to  trust 
'  to  the  stationary  torpedo,  and  a  force  had  been  sent  out  to  lay  these 
along  the  various  channels  by  which  the  fleet  might  approach  the  <nty. 
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Though  sach  an  operation  is  usually  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
in  the  present  case  the  hurry  was  great,  and  proper  precautions  to  keep 
away  spectators  were  n^led;ed.  Many  people,  therefore,  witnessed  the 
work,  and  amid  the  swarm  of  crafts  that  were  tempted  forth,  a  small 
row-boat  escaped  any  particular  notice.  She  came  from  a  long,  rakish 
schooner  that  hovered  about  in  the  offing,  and  at  the  oars  was  seated 
a  man  with  a  slouch  hat  and  a  dirty  face,  who  stopped  and  marked  on 
a  little  map  the  exact  location  of  each  torpedo  as  it  was  anchored. 

''And  where  was  the  great  American  navy?'*  you  ask.  I  will 
tell  you  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Four  vessek  were  being  sold  at  auction  at  San  Francisco, — viz., 
the  Cyane,  the  Shenandoah,  the  Wachusett,  and  the  Lackawanna ;  one 
was  being  sold  at  League  Island, — namely,  the  Pilgrim ;  and  three 
more  at  Brooklyn, — viz.,  the  Tennessee,  the  Powhatan,  and  the 
Ticonderoga.  Of  our  effective  fleet  we  had  the  following  encouraging 
particulars,  which  I  quote  verbatim  fix)m  the  official  report  that  was 
received,  curiously  enough,  a  few  days  earlier. 

"The  Swatara,''  it  stated,  "is  at  Portsmouth.  She  is  to  have 
new  boilers  and  extensive  repairs  made  in  her  hull ;  she  will  be  ready 
for  sea,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  few  months,  and  will  then  in  all  likelihood 
join  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron  if  she  can  reach  it.  The  Nipeic, 
Enterprise,  Thetis  (an  old  whaler),  and  the  Richmond  are  almost  ready 
for  sea.  The  former  will  relieve  the  Pinta  at  Alaska,  and  the  latter 
will  become  the  flag-ship  of  the  North  Atlantic,  $.6.,  the  Home 
Squadron.  The  Nipdc  and  the  Enterprise  will  be  ready  for  sea 
within  a  few  months,  and  will  also  join  the  Home  Squadron.  The 
Trenton,  at  Norfolk,  will  require  several  months  for  necessary  repairs. 
To  take  the  place  of  the  condemned  vessels  we  have  the  Porpoise 
and  the  Pacinc,  and  a  cruiser  called  the  Hub,  now  in  process  of 
construction.'^ 

Such  were  the  condition,  locality,  and  situation  of  the  best  part  of 
the  American  navy  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  In  addition  to 
these  were  a  half-dozen  old  monitors,  one  of  which,  lying  off  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Tard,  immediately  sank  when  it  was  taken  into  deep 
water.  NeverUieless,  the  ferry-boats  and  the  magnificent  Sound  and 
£iver  steamers  might  be  utilized;  and,  these  being  faster  than  any 
ships  the  government  possessed,  it  was  proposed  to  man  them,  to  run 
down  rapidly  upon  the  enemy,  and  to  throw  on  each  of  the  iron-clads 
a  sufficient  force  to  carry  it  by  assault.  It  was  a  desperate  under- 
taking, but,  the  times  being  bad,  and  many  people  out  of  work,  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  purpose  answered  to  the  (»dl  for  volunteers,  and  they 
were  immediately  put  into  training. 

You  ask,  What  did  Congress  do?  Was  it  not  appealed  to?  Of 
course  it  was.  The  President  called  an  extra  session,  but,  as  munitions 
of  war,  not  speeches,  were  what  the  poor  cities  wanted,  the  extra 
session  was  a  work  of  supererogation.  To  assist  every  seaboard  city 
in  so  few  days  was  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility;  and  while 
enormous  sums  of  money  (ten  times  greater  than  any  that  had  been 
previously  asked)  were  voted,  and  while  every  ship  of  the  navy  that 
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oonld  float  was  hastily  ordered  ont^  the  inhabitants  of  the  expoaed 
towns  were  practically  told  that  they  most  look  to  thar  own  resources. 

As  re^;ards  the  l^te  of  New  Tork,  the  Qovemor  had  called  oat 
the  militia ;  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  come  forward  as  knights  of 
war ;  the  police  were  reinforced  by  special  constables ;  and,  not  to  be 
behindhanQy  the  young  dub-men  had  volunteered  en  masse.  They 
were  dubbed  the  ''  Fancies/'  and,  the  question  of  uniform  exdtine  so 
bitter  a  difference  of  opinion,  they  resolved  as  a  compromise  to  sti^dc  to 
their  usual  attire.  Its  essentials  were  a  high,  flossy  blade  hat^  and  a 
light  overcoat,  with  little  swallow-like  tails  projecting  out  bdiind,  and 
the  effect  was  decidedly  military. 

These  several  dasses  of  forces,  it  was  hoped,  would  repd  at  all 
events  a  landing ;  and,  to  have  them  ready  at  band,  sheds  and  tempo- 
rary barracks  mul  be^  erected  in  the  principal  parks  and  squares  of 
the  dty. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  of  well-to-do  dticens  looked  some- 
what askance  at  these  extensive  preparations,  and  they  had  already 
b^un  to  leave  the  dty  slowly.  When  the  news  was  telegraphed  up 
that  the  hostile  fleet  had  reached  Key  West,  however,  their  aesire  to 
get  away  received  a  sudden  impulse.  Fifth  Avenue  became  one 
movine  caravan,  and  valuable  pictures,  silver,  and  statues  were  bdng 
hurriedly  flung  into  vehides  of  all  kinds.  Here  would  be  a  Fortuny 
lying  on  the  side-walk,  and  there  a  bust  by  Launt  Thompson,  wait- 
ing to  be  moved.  I  myself  bought  for  ten  cents  a  priceless  Jules 
Breton,  which  a  boot-black  told  me  had  fallen  out  of  a  cart  and  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  the  gutter.  On  every  side  was  confudon  worse 
confounded,  and  the  agoniiKd  haste  of  others  growing  contagious,  as  at 
fires,  people  were  throwing  valuable  mirrors  often  out  of  the  windows, 
while  they  carefully  removed  their  mattresses  by  hand.  Happy  were 
the  owners  of  a  horse  and  wagon.  Cab-fitres,  never  low  in  New  York, 
rose  to  unheard-of  altitudes,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  driver  recdved  two 
hundred  dollars  for  driving  a  bronze  copy  of  the  Venus  of  Milo 
beyond  the  city  limits  in  his  cab.  Every  spedes  of  vehide  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  even  hearses  were  seen  carting  away 
the  precious  plunder,  or  sometimes  packed  with  living  babies  whose 
fond  mothers  could  secure  no  other  description  of  conveyance  to 
transport  them  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Many  people,  nowever;^ 
did  not  move  their  children  or  effects, — ^people  diat  lived  down  in 
the  Five  Points,  and  had  no  effects  to  move, — people  that  lived  in 
tenements  even  higher  than  the  cab-&res,  but  had  no  cab-fiu^  to 

SVe.  The  people,  in  general,  who  lived  in  the  crowded  purlieus  of 
lc  ffreat  dty,  having  no  works  of  art,  did  not  move  them ;  and,  havii^ 
nownere  to  go  themisdves,  they  remained  where  they  were,  with  their 
ofl&pring. 

Thus  endeth  the  first  lesson  of  the  Dream  of  Conquest 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  when  the  fleet  again  approached  the 
coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  Roads. 

Mrs.  McFlosterer  was  standing  on  deck^  pensively  r^rding  the 
sea,  and  anon  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  country  she  had  come^  so 
to  speak,^  to  devastate.  The  probable  commiseration  of  her  frte  by 
the  public^  the  sensation  that  her  capture  must  have  in  all  likelihood 
occasioned^  the  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  she  was  probably  the  one 
absorbing  topic  of  conversation  in  ten  thousand  homes,  tinctured  her 
sadness  with  a  sense  of  gratification  impossible  to  describe. 

She  was  looking  over  the  tafi&ail  deep  down  into  the  dark-blue 
water,  observing  a  school  of  porpoises  that  were  playing  about  the 
vessel,  when  Taonsu  approached  and  interrupted  her  reveries : 

^^  Ah  I  the  lady  of  the  West  is  sad  to  think  of  the  proud  cities  that 
are  to  be  laid  low,  the  homes  that  are  to  be  desolated,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous graves ;  but  little  did  thy  people  heed  it,  O  daughter,  when 
the  English  sailed  into  our  harbors,  destroyed  our  cities,  and  laid  in 
ashes  the  summer  palace  of  the  very  Son  of  Heaven  himself.^' 

It  was  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  captive  to  be  called  "  daughter,^' 
and  her  gentle  sadness  took  a  more  sentimental  cast 

"  But  thou  must  know,  O  Taonsu,"  she  urged,  adapting  her  style 
to  the  formal  phraseology  of  her  companion,  '^  that  we  have  revolted 
from  England.  Rememberest  thou  not  George  Washington,  who  never 
told  a  lie,  Daniel  Webster,  Jeflerson,  and  the  other  great  men  who 
struggled  and  bled  to  free  us  from  England's  tyrannical  rulef'  Mrs. 
McFmsterer,  like  many  other  &shionable  women  that  I  know,  was 
somewhat  weak  in  her  history. 

"What  are  thy  revolutions  compared  with  the  sum  of  China's 
antiquity  ?"  replied  Taonsu.  "  You  are  English  sprung,  and,  according 
to  the  word  of  your  sacred  book,  the  sins  of  the  rather  shall  be  visited 
upon  the  ofipring  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  thereof.'^ 
Taonsu,  as  we  know,  spoke  English  fluently,  with  only  the  slightest 
possible  accent. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  resolved  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  him. 

"  But  is  it  right,  O  Taonsu,''  she  exclaimed,  still  continuing  in  the 
style  of  speech  she  had  adopted,  "  that  thou  who  hast  benefited  by  this 
Western  civilization  shouldst  come  to  destroy  it?  What  good  will  it 
do  thee?" 

"Lady,  we  in  the  East  do  not  measure  everything  by  the  profit, 
that  accrues ;  such  is  the  habit  of  money-changers,  and  of  those  who, 
as  with  you,  deal  in  stocks." 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  unconsciously  turned  and  regarded  her  husband, 
who,  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  diain,  was  being  led  up  and  down 
by  a  Chinaman,  like  a  dog  by  its  master,  for  his  morning  walk  on  the 
deck.  On  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  Mr.  Pnncherry  was  being  sim- 
ilarly conducted.  How  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  could  have  prevented 
this  undignified  treatment,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  did  not  stop  to  puzsle 
out ;  bat,  as  she  gazed  at  them,  there  appeared  something  so  ignoble 
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in  their  situation^  and  even  in  their  oharactery  that  it  gave  emphasis  to 
Taonsa's  remark.    Like  a  woman^  she  unreasonably  despised  them* 

How  pointed^  indeed,  were  the  observations  of  this  qoaint  yonng 
man  I  **  Those  of  the  West  measure  everything  by  the  profit  that 
accrues  f^  and,  were  they  lauded  at  this  vay  moment  in  New  Tork. 
she  felt  obliged  to  confess  that  nothine  but  the  diains  that  now  hela 
her  two  friends  would  keep  the  one  m>m  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  other  from  his  place  of  business. 

^  Taonsu/'  she  asked^  with  a  weary  sieh,  "  what  is  to  be  my  fiite?*' 

''  Thou  hast  learned,  O  daughter  of  the  West,  that  his  Great  Ex- 
cellency is  to  bear  thee  with  him  back  to  his  home  across  the  sea,  where 
thou  shalt  ride  in  a  palanouin  of  ivory  and  gold.^' 

**  But  is  this  proper,  O  Taonsu?  Thou  forgettest  I  am  a  wedded 
wife.'^ 

'^  At  thy  wish  thou  canst  be  freed,  O  daughter,  for  thou  hast  but  to 
say  the  word,  and  thy  two  husbands  are  strugeling  in  the  waves.^^ 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  turned  away  resolutely  nx>m  this  tempting  pros- 
pect 

^'But  why  does  he  wish  to  take  me  across  the  sea?''  she  asked; 
and  visions  of  hareems,  of  fountains,  and  of  beautiful  (Georgian  women 
suddenly  floated  before  her  mind.  ^^  Why  does  he  wish  to  tear  me 
fi^m  my  home?''  she  continued,  sentimentally;  then,  with  a  blush  of 
embarrassment, ''  He  said  I  resembled  his — his  grandmother,  and  that 
my  feet  were  as  the  blades  of  paddle-wheels :  wherefore  should  he  say 
this,  if  his  heart  longeth  for  me?" 

'^  Ah,  fair  daughter,  by  this  he  intended  to  signify  his  great  afieo- 
tion.  We  in  the  East  venerate  our  ancestors,  and  the  greatest  compli- 
ment is  to  compare  our  loves  to  them.  Filled  out  to  suit  the  Western 
fancy,  his  woros  meant  this :  that  thou  dost  resemble  his  grandmother 
when  she  was  in  the  first  flush  of  her  glorious  youth  and  Mauty." 

'^  And  dost  thou  really  think  he  meant  this  delicate  flattery?" 

^'  As  surely,  fair  lady,  as  his  treatment  of  the  servant  that  offended 
thee  was  delicately  flattering  to  thee." 

^^  And  what  of  him,  O  Taonsu?"  asked  the  lady,  unsuspiciously. 

"  Why,  he  has  already  partaken  of  him." 

"  Already  partaken  of  him  ?"  cried  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  with  vague 
horror. 

^'  Partaken  of  him  in  the  spirit,  fair  daughter  of  the  West  His 
tongue  was  served  him  for  breakfast,  his  ears  for  luncheon,  and  what 
there  was  over  was  left  to  the  crew, — not  to  be  actually  eaten,  but  to 
,  serve  as  a  feast  for  the  eye  and  to  show  the  danger  of  ofl^nding  thee. 
Deemest  thou  not,  therefore,  that  his  afiection  for  thee  is  unbounded  ? 
It  is  strong  and  abiding,  and  as  certainly  exists  as  the  vessel  that  ap- 
proaches is  the  one  that  will  quickly  pilot  us  to  our  destination." 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  looked  m  the  direction  where  Taonsu  was  point- 
ing, and  saw  that  they  had  approached,  without  her  notice  (though 
sienals  from  the  steamer  must  have  announced  the  fiict  before),  a  rakish 
s^ooner  that  was  l}ring-to.  Indeed,  a  boat  was  already  rowing  from 
the  craft  towards  the  flag-ship,  and,  as  Taonsu  spoke,  the  latter  slack- 
ened up.    The  lady's  surprise  was  so  great  that  for  a  moment  she  foi^got 
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the  revolting  natare  of  the  commonication  just  made  to  her ;  or  let  me 
say  that  the  hope  of  some  unexpected  assistance  was  inspired  by  the 
stoppage.  As  sne  gazed  down  into  the  boat,  however,  the  appearance 
of  the  man  in  the  stem-sheets  gave  her  little  enconragement.  He  wore 
a  low  felt  hat ;  the  cast  of  his  conntenance  was  villanoos,  and  his  face 
was  so  dirty  that  it  actually  suggested  a  negro's.  Nevertheless,  she 
would  appeal  to  him  :  no  American  would  be  so  lost  to  patriotism  as  to 
pilot  a  fleet  against  his  own  country.  Alas  I  she  knew  not  that  the  wile 
of  the  enemy  had  engaged  a  hated  Canadian,  nor  had  she  calculated 
that  before  the  stranger  reached  the  ship's  side,  herself  and  her  two 
companions  would  be  summarily  dismissed  below. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  captives,  we  say,  were  hurried  down  below  ere  the  man  with 
the  slouch  hat  and  dirty  &ce  had  mounted  to  the  deck.  Until  now  she 
had  scarcely  realized  the  nature  of  the  people  in  whose  power  she  was, 
but  the  communication  of  Taonsu  woke  her  up  to  the  full  realities  of  the 
situation.  What  should  she  do,  what  steps  should  she  take  for  her 
escape  ?  Ignorant  of  the  exact  locality  on  the  coast  opposite  which  the 
fleet  had  arrived,  she  yet  knew  sufficient  of  its  geography  to  realize  that 
they  must  now  be  less  than  two  days'  sail  from  her  native  city,  since 
she  had  been  on  board  already  five  days,  and  firom  early  this  morning 
they  had  been  sailing  on  in  sight  of  land.  During  these  five  days,  too, 
the  captives  had  been  treated  with  courtesy,  not  to  say  kindness.  To 
be  sure,  there  had  been  that  question  raised  once  or  twice  about  flinmig 
Mr.  Puucherry  and  her  husband  into  the  waves ;  but  the  object  of  the 
proposal,  when  she  came  to  analyze  it,  was  that  die  might  be  maritally 
unencumbered,  and  the  offer  had  only  been  made  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  prejudices  of  Western  propriety,  so  to  speak.  With  r^rd  to  these 
chains,  too,  it  was  several  times  explained  to  the  prisoners  by  Taonsu 
that  their  being  tied  by  the  foot  was  merely  complimentary,  intended 
to  show  that  they  were  persons  of  very  great  distinction ;  and,  though 
both  gentlemen  had  eneigetically  expr^sed  their  willingness  to  for^o 
these  marks  of  honor,  Wang-Chi-Poo,  through  the  same  interpreter, 
again  and  again  insisted  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  treat  them 
with  so  little  consideration  as  to  let  them  loose.  Indeed,  their  evident 
displeasure  at  their  fetters  was  entirely  misinterpreted  by  Wan^-Chi- 
Poo ;  for,  thinking  that  they  were  dissatisfied  because  the  form  of  their 
captivity  was  lacking  in  punctilio,  he  was  only  persuaded  by  Taonsu 
not  to  ^'  grade  up"  Uieir  distinction  by  incarcerating  them  in  a  couple 
of  bamboo  cages  reserved  for  prisoners  of  the  most  exalted  rank. 

Looked  at  from  one  point,  horrible  as  it  was  in  itself,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  servant  was  intended  as  a  courtesy;  and,  although  her 
abhorrence  at  his  fitte  could  never  be  overcome,  the  spirit  that  cuctated 
it  was  flattering,  and  must  be  recc^ized.  In  short,  her  heart  was 
touched,  or  rather  let  me  say  her  womanly  instincts  were  gradually  be- 
ginning to  reassert  themselves. 

Barely  two  hours  after  the  prisoners  had  been  dismissed  below  they 
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were  onexpectedhr  told  that  their  presenoe  was  again  desiredy  and  pwr- 
ticalarly  that  of  Mr.  Puncherry.  At  the  companion-way  they  were  met 
by  theoommissioner  and  his  interpreter,  who^  oeremonionsly  leading  them 
on  deok,  aocx)mpanied  them  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship.  Here,  on 
the  forecastle,  uiey  found,  to  their  snrprise,  a  number  of  chairs  fiicing 
forward  and  ranged  as  for  private  theatricals,  with  a  lai^  one,  like  a 
throne  for  royalty,  in  the  middle.  On  these  the  captives  were  told  to 
seat  themselves,  Mr.  Puncheny  being  directed  to  take  the  principal 
chair. 

Thtti  Taonsa  explained  that  the  pilot  who  had  so  recently  come  on 
board  brought  news  that  the  American  fleet  was  in  the  offing,  and,  the 
ships  having  just  been  sighted,  he  thought  that  perchance  the  patriotism 
of  the  party  would  be  fiml  by  the  proud  spectacle  of  seeing  tnem  come 
into  action. 

And  in  truth,  as  they  bore  down,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  any 
American  feel  proud,  even  Mr.  Puncherry,  naval  expert  that  he  was. 
Here  was  the  Swatara,  with  her  newly-tinkered  boilers  and  her  patched- 
up  hull.  Here  were  the  Nipsic  and  the  Enterprise,  hastily  got  ready ; 
here  was  the  Trenton,  with  a  great  gaping  hole  in  her  bottom  stopped  up 
with  tarpaulins ;  and  here  were  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Tennessee.  Next 
came  the  Powhatan  and  the  Ticonderoga,  taken  from  under  the  very 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard,  and,  though 
condemned,  commissioned.  After  all,  with  uncertain  motion  and  most 
melancholy,  came  the  Pinta,  which  had  just  returned  from  Alaska  to 
die. 

And  indeed  it  did  seem  cruel  to  brine  out  these  decrepit  old  vessels 
that  twenty  years  ago  had  so  well  eamecTa  needed  repose.  In  many  of 
them  the  scars  of  the  late  war  had  never  been  obliterated.  Serving  as 
a  sort  of  escort  for  the  squadron  were  the  new  steel  cruisers  the  Porpoise 
and  Pacific.  Like  a  host  of  lame  men  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  small 
but  vigorous  boys,  the  fleet  hobbled  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  bringing 
witli  them  the  recollections  and  traditions  of  a  glorious  past,  when  the 
flag  they  carried  at  their  peak  was  borne  to  victory  instead  of  ridicnlel 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  Porpoise  and  Pacific  were  steaming  around 
these  vessels,  now  rendering  assistance  to  one  and  now  to  anomer,  and 
trying  to  bring  them  all  up  in  proper  shape  into  action. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  is  smiling  with  a  mild  sort  of  irony.  "  O  Taonsu,^' 
he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  secretary, 'Hhis  is  most  remarkable  :  these 
people,  thou  hast  told  me,  protect  their  industries,  but  fail  to  protect 
their  coasts.    How  is  it?'^ 

Mr.  Puncherry  at  this  point  broke  in  upon  the  dialogue.  He  &iled 
to  comprehend  the  commissioner's  words,  but  that  they  were  inspired  by 
the  decrepit  appearance  of  the  fleet  was  manifest,  and  it  angered  him 
to  be  set  up  on  a  throne,  as  it  were,  to  behold  the  ignominy  of  his 
country. 

"  We've  spent  more  money  on  that  fleet  than  you  have  on  your  en- 
tire navy,"  he  said,  rudely  ;  and  he  looked  at  the  commissioner  as  if  he 
dared  him  to  contradict  the  statement. 

"  But  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  proper  subject  of  pride  ?"  de- 
manded Taonsu, — *^  that  much  is  spent  on  one's  fleet^  or  that  much  is 
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aooomplished  by  thjat  expense  ?  Of  a  truth,  O  inhabitant  of  the  West^  we 
do  not  wish  to  quarrel ;  if  you  are  satisfied,  so  are  we.'' 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  crow/'  said  Mr.  Puneherry,  "  because  you've 
stolen  a  march  on  us.  Suppose  you  can  lick  this  fleet ;  fightin'  ain't 
the  only  quality  demanded  in  a  navy.  S'pose  you  can  sail  round  it; 
sailin'  ain't  everjrthing.  The  great  use  of  a  navy  with  us  is  to  ^loour- 
age  American  ship-building ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  patcbin'  up  them  old 
hulks. — which  is  all  Congress  allows  me  the  money  for, — ^where  would 

Before  a  fitting  reply  could  be  found  to  the  question,  the  American 
squadron,  which  by  this  time  was  barely  two  miles  distant,  ^deavored 
to  perform  what  was  for  it  a  highly  complicated  manoeuvre, — namely, 
to  fall  into  line  of  battle.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  most  of  the  ships  ran 
foul  of  each  other,  owing  to  the  rottenness  of  their  eauipment^  for, 
though  principally  steamers,  their  engines  were  weak  ana  it  was  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  operation  with  their  sails.  Tet  the  top-hamper  was 
so  defective  that  in  the  act  of  coming  about  a  sheet  woula  give  way,  or 
a  yard  would  get  jammed ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  should, 
for  you  cannot  expect  to  take  condemned  vessek  from  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  and  have  them  in  first-class  sailing  trim  in  a 
month's  time. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  still  stands  lust  where  he  was,  with  his  hand  resting 
on  the  back  of  Mr.  Puncherry's  chair. 

"  Of  a  truth,"  he  observed,  meditatively,  to  the  interpreter,  "  the 
progress  these  Westerners  make  so  much  boast  of  is  not  shown  in 
their  ships;  and  as  for  their  forts,  they  have  arrived  but  at  the 
Stone  Aire.     How  is  it  I  have  heard  you  say  that  they  call  us  back- 

In  the  mean  while  the  distance  between  the  two  fleets  was  being 
rapidly  lessened,  and  the  nearer  the  Orientals  drew  the  more  aston- 
ished they  were  at  the  appearance  of  everything  on  board.  So  great 
had  been  the  haste  in  getting  these  vessels  ready  that  in  many  cases 
their  tattered  sails  and  ngging  had  not  been  changed  for  new.  Hence, 
shortly  afterwards,  as  they  came  opposite  to  the  American  flae-ship, 
and  when  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  send  a  force  of  men  alofl;  to 
take  in  a  tattered  sail,  Wang-Chi-Poo  distinctly  saw  the  ratlines  of  the 
shrouds  give  way  under  the  sailors'  feet,  causing  them  to  slide  back, 
one  after  another,  to  the  deck,  as  on  so  many  greyed  poles.  Yet  it  was 
a  glorious  evidence  of  American  valor  that  men  should  come  out  at  all 
in  suchpoor  old  tubs ;  and  this  was  the  view  that  principally  struck 
Wang-Chi-Poo.  Indeed,  the  commissioner,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
gentleman,  a  man  unwilling  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  even  of  an 
enemy.  It  went  against  his  grain  to  fire  upon  such  brave  fellows,  and 
he  felt  that  respect  for  them  which  none  but  the  brave  can  feel.  So 
he  waved  his  hand  affiibly,  as  is  the  wont  of  Orientals,  at  the  American 
admiral  as  he  passed  him  in  his  flag-ship,  and,  sailing  through  the  very 
thick  of  the  fleet,  left  it  to  be  settled  by  a  heavy  squall  mat  he  saw 
gathering  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

And  indeed  we  may  as  well  allow  this  storm  to  be  a  veil  and  draw 
it  ^ntly  over  the  poor  old  hulks. 
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As  for  the  Porpoise  and  the  Pacific^  the  new  steel  cruisers,  I  can 
say  nothing.  Their  efforts  were  principally  directed  to  lending  sach 
assistance  to  the  others  as  would  keep  them  above  water.  The  Chinese 
officers  were  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  they  were  too  large  for 
torpedo-boats,  and  too  small  to  carry  guns  of  sufficient  calibre  to  con- 
tend with  their  larger  vessels.  Certainly,  armed  only  with  six-  and 
eight-inch  guns,  the  projectiles  which,  I  have  forgotten  to  state,  tliey 
hurled  at  the  foe,  could  not  be  expected  to  penetrate  steel  plates  tested 
to  resist  sixteen-inch  guns ;  and  while  the  contract  for  their  construction 
stipulated  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  they  could  not  very  well  run 
down  with  their  rams  vessels  that  steamed  nineteen.  All  the  Chinese 
officers  were  agreed,  however,  that  the  one — £rom  her  propensi^to  roll 
— ^was  very  wdl  named  the  Porpoise,  and  the  other — m>m  ine  little 
injury  she  seemed  capable  of  inflicting — the  Padfia 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


It  was  late  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Hampton 
Boads  when  Mrs.  McFlusterer  awoke.  The  sun  was  shining  br^tly 
into  the  cabin.  Both  her  husband  and  Mr.  Punchenr  assured  her 
that  they  had  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook  at  daybreak,  and  that  there  they 
had  lain  for  the  past  three  hours.  They  were  again  in  motion,  however, 
and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  could  hear  the  blades  of  the  propeller  striking 
Uie  water ;  yet  they  were  proceeding  cautiously,  advancing  slowly,  and 
frequently  stopping.  Mr.  Puncherry,  whose  eyes  were  glued  to  the 
port-hole,  explion^  in  professional  language  that  they  were  removing 
the  outer  line  of  torpedoes  that  New  York  nad  probably  set  otit  for  its 
defence.  Overseeine  this  work  was  a  steam  mosquito-boat  called  the 
Fang,  which  he  had  oft:en  noticed  during  his  promenades  on  deck. 
When  tiie  steamer  would  slacken  up  and  swing  around  with  the  tide, 
this  vessel  would  frequently  be  disclosed  to  him ;  and,  although  Mr. 
Pundierry  made  light  of  her,  it  mav  as  well  be  stated  here  that, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  English  Admiralty,  the  Fang  was  the 
fastest  and  best-equipped  boat  of  her  kind  in  any  service.  Built  for 
the  Chinese  government  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.,  of  Poplar,  the  well- 
known  Engli^  builders,  she  could  steam  the  incredible  speed  of  twenty- 
four  and  three-eighths  knots  an  hour. 

At  the  wheel,  directing  her  movements,  stood  the  dirty-&ced  man 
with  the  slouch  hat,  studying  a  map  which  he  had  made  at  the  time 
these  very  torpedoes  were  set  out.  Mr.  Puncherry  also  explained  that 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  fire  ftom  certain  earthworks  at  Sandy 
Hook ;  but,  as  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  failed  to  be  disturbed  by  this, 
it  can  only  be  inferred  that  the  damage  had  been  slight  Yet  that 
morning  seemed  very  long  to  the  poor  lady,  and  she  thought  it  would 
never  come  to  an  end ;  she  was  weary  of  the  continual  stopping  and 
backings  of  the  vessel  and  the  rattle  of  the  donkey-engine,  while  her 
nerves  absolutely  reftised  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  bursting  of  torpe- 
does, harrnlpflq  though  their  explosions  generally  proved. 

Towards  mid-day  her  ennui  was  relieved  by  a  really  thrilling  contest 
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between  the  Fang  and  a  little  white-topped  vessel  shaped  like  a  tooth- 
pick^ that  suddenly  darted  oat  upon  them  firom  under  protection  of  the 
shore.  Mr.  Pundbieny  cried  out  that  she  was  the  celebrated  Stiletto. 
She  carried  a  large  tin  pot  on  the  end  of  a  lon^  improvised  bowsprit ; 
and  it  was  evidently  her  intention  to  jam  this  pot^  which  contained 
some  fifty  pounds  of  nitro-gljcerin^  against  the  side  of  the  steamer. 
So  quick  was  her  coming  that  the  fleet  were  unable  to  get  their  aim 
adjusted  upon  her^  and  we  was  already  inside  and  below  the  range  of 
their  heavier  guns  before  they  could  do  as  much  as  fire  on  her. 

The  Fang  was,  however^  on  the  alert^  and^  waiting  till  she  got 
quite  close,  nuide  a  dash  at  her,  spoiled  her  aim,  and  then,  sliding  up, 
ran  along  by  her  side,  wardine  on  her  approach.  Around  and  around 
the  flag-ship  they  tore,  the  Stiletto  outside,  the  Fang  inside,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  as  it  were,  like  boys  playing  football,  the  one  protecting,  the 
other  endeavoring  to  reach,  the  **  bae^'^ 

Mr.  Puncherry,  in  his  agonised  curiosity,  stuck  his  head  so  fiur  out 
the  port-hole  that  he  was  unable  to  get  it  back ;  consequently,  he  not 
only  blocked  up  the  most  fiivorable  outlook,  but^  by  his  smothered  cries 
ana  violent  contortions  to  extricate  himself,  prevented  Mrs.  McFlusterer 
and  her  husband  from  enjoying  the  spectacle  as  they  might  have  done 
through  the  other  port-hole.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was,  the  lady  saw 
enougn  of  it,  and  was  extremely  rdieved  when  their  unwelcome  visitor 
turned  suddenly  away  from  the  Fang  and  started  in  a  bee-line  for 
another  ship.  It  was  a  dangerous  move.  When  she  had  got  &r  enough 
to  admit  of  being  aimed  at  by  the  flag-ship,  the  discharge  of  a  heayy 
gun  thrilled  through  the  steamer;  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  saw  their 
valiant  little  enemy  forge  downward,  throw  her  stern  in  the  air,  and 
disappear.  Bein^  only  steel-braced  instead  of  steel-i>lated,  the  vessel 
fiulea  to  resist  the  shot,  which,  with  its  downward  pitch,  entered  her 
deck  amidships  and  came  out  l^ou^h  the  bottom  just  forward  of  the 
aigines,  perforatine  her  through  and  through. 

In  the  mean  while  they  hm,  drawn  quite  near  to  Coney  Island,  and 
Mrs.  McFlusterer  could  see  people  like  ants  crowding  the  shores  and 
the  tops  of  houses  to  survey  the  contest 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  agreeably  diversified  by  the  'fruitless 
attempts  of  sundry  earthwork  batteries  here,  and  at  a  point  opposite  on 
Staten  Island,  to  reach  the  fleet  with  their  antiquated  ordnance.  Had 
these  earthworks,  according  to  Mr.  Puncherry,  been  only  provided  with 
sixteen-indi  steel  guns,  instead  of  the  old  steel-lined  Rodmans  brought 
from  Fort  Hamilton  and  the  neighboring  fortresses,  it  would  have  been 
quite  a  difierent  matter  for  the  fleet 

Mr.  Puncherry,  according  to  his  wont,  became  quite  animated  over 
the  subject,  and  showed  her  how  the  positions  on  these  two  islands, 
together  with  Sandy  Hook,  constituted  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  only 
some  seven  miles  apart^  stating  that,  if  these  three  points  were  only 

!>rovided  with  such  ordnance  as  he  had  described,  there  would  thus  tie 
brmed  two  lines  of  defence  for  the  city, — namely,  an  outer  one  between 
Coney  Island  and  Sandy  Hook,  and,  secondly,  an  inner  line  between 
Coney  and  Staten  Islands,  should  the  first  be  successfully  passed,  as 
had  just  occurred ;  he  even  affirmed  that  one  properly-equipped  battery 
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where  Sandy  Hook  Light-House  stood  ooold  have  made  it  extremely 
difScult  to  pick  up  the  torpedoes  between  iiiat  point  and  where  they 
had  now  arrived.  Mr.  Puncherry  further  went  on  to  add  that  the 
protection  of  these  waters  could  only  be  made  complete  by  a  large  navy; 
but  the  value  of  this  last  assertion  was  not  enhaiKsed  by  his  explaining 
that  the  building  of  its  ships  should  be  strictly  confined  to  his  own 
yards. 

Nevertheless^  Mr.  Puncherry  was  quite  right  so  £ur  as  generalities 
went  To  be  accurate,  the  fleet  had  anchored  during  the  night  off  the 
Dry  Bomer  shoals.  At  the  point  wh^re  the  Gedney  Chmmel  divides, 
like  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  into  the  Main  Ship  and  the  Swash 
Channel,  the  fleet  had  separated  into  two  divisions,  the  smaller  vessels 
taking  the  latter,  and  the  larger  ones,  owing  to  their  greater  depth, 
the  Main  Channel.  This  had  brought  them  directly  opposite  &uidy- 
Hook  Light,  and  much  closer  to  the  shore  than  the  Swash  Channel  did 
the  other  division.  Both  these  diannels,  along  with  the  inlet  leading 
into  them,  had  been  sown  with  torpedoes,  with  sunken  mines,  and  with 
scuttled  vessels,  for  they  were  the  two  only  approaches  navigable  for 
ships  of  such  draught.  The  way  these  various  obstructions  were  dis- 
posed o^  however,  hj  the  fleet,  offered  food  for  reflection  to  those  many 
estimable  people  who  consider  torpedoes  and  mines  sufficient  for  harbor 
defence.  In  the  first  place,  the  exact  location  of  most  <^  these  was 
already  accurately  known,  as  I  have  explained,  and  the  sunken  vessels 
amply  proclaimed  their  own  locations.  Besides,  the  mines  and  many 
of  the  torpedoes  were  to  be  exploded  from  the  shore,  and  their  several 
bases  of  operations  were  proteicted  by  earthworks.  The  cannonading 
whidi  Mr.  Puncherry  had  first  heard  was  that  of  the  fleet  as  it  passed 
Sandy  Hook,  either  destroying  these  earthworks  with  their  two-thousand- 
pound  prqectiles,  or  shelling  out  tlie  garrisons,  thus  preventing  the 
mines  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  torpedoes  from  being  utilizsed. 
Then  the  fleet  would  slowly  pass  over  the  now  harmless  position,  and 
anchor  just  beyond  it  In  case  the  obstruction  was  a  sunken  vessel, 
the  Fang  would  dart  out  and  throw  a  dynamite  torpedo  horn  a  curious 
deflecting  gun  that  she  carried  in  her  bows ;  or,  if  that  ware  not  sufficimt 
to  remove  it,  she  would  send  down  a  diver  who  would  deliberately  set 
to  work  to  blow  it  up. 

Heavy  guns  would  have  been  effective,  and  proper  forts  or  batteries 
for  their  protection  were  needed,  because  without  tnem  the  mines  and 
the  torpedoes  that  were  connected  with  the  shores  could  not  even  be 
discharged.  Of  course  I  include  under  the  head  of  ^  torpedoes  con- 
nected with  the  shores''  the  controllable  class, — t.e.,  those  which  were  to 
be  sent  out  against  the  enemy  in  leading-strings,  so  to  speak.  Conse- 
quently, with  the  destructioa  of  the  earthworks,  there  remained  only 
those  torpedoes  whidi,  anchored  in  the  channel,  were  to  be  exploded 
by  collision.  It  was  more  particularly  these  last  that  Mr.  Puncherry 
had  seal  the  Fang  remove. 

Indeed,  this  is  so  important  a  point  that  I  crave  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers  to  express  the  opinion  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  experience 
has  shown  torpedoes  to  he  a  delusion  ana  a  snare,  and  as  dangerous  for 
the  one  side  as  for  the  other.    If  fleets  are  matdied  against  &6te^  they 
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obBtroot  the  movementB  of  eaoh  fleet  eqoallj ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  fleets  are  ready  to  engage  the  hostile  snipe,  diey  are  generally  harm- 
less ;  while  if  both  torpedo-boats  and  forts  ao  not  oo-opmite  with  them, 
they  are  absolutely  useless.  Look  at  it  rationally.  Hostile  fleets  may 
vanquish  protecting  fleets;  hostile  torpedo-boats  may  out-manoeuvre  pro* 
teotine  torpedo-boats ;  there  must  remain  forts  to  give  the  coup  de  grdoe. 

Without  these  various  auxiliaries  a  seaboard  city  is  handicapped  in 
its  defence,  and  resembles  a  pugilist  with  either  one  1^  or  one  arm, 
perhaps  both,  tied  up. 

As  r^ards  forts,  earthworks,  which  are  indispensable  for  some  pur- 
poses, can  yet  be  destroyed  by  shot,  the  largest  kind  of  which  can  now 
penetrate  through  seventy-five  feet  of  embankments;  masonry  must  be 
more  than  twenty-four  feet  thick ;  while  even  iron,  unless  thirty  inches 
through,  is  useless  i^inst  the  latest  Krupp  or  Armstrong  prmeotiles. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Punoherry  relieves  me  of  the  duty  of  entering 
into  further  particulars,  by  explaining  to  his  companions  that  the  only 
kind  of  protection  which  has  been  proved  capable  of  resisting  such 
guns  as  the  fleet  was  amply  provided  with  was  the  Gkrman  cast-iron 
dome,  sudi  as  forms  a  part  of  the  defence  of  Antwerp.  '^  An  improve- 
ment in  this  dome  might  even  be  efiected,'^  he  went  on  to  say,  '^  by 
building  it  of  steel  in  the  manner  advised  by  Bessemer;  while  dis- 
appearing batteries  aceordine  to  (General  Sheridan's  plan  have  many 
advocates.*'  Thus  Mr.  Puncnerry  could  very  well  see  what  was  needed 
in  forts,  if  he  could  not  in  ships. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  fleet  nad  arrived  off  the  west  end  of  Coney 
Island,  and  a  second  cannonading  had  begun  from  the  batteries  there 
and  on  the  Staten  Island  shore.  The  fire  of  the  last  was  as  quickly 
silenced  as  that  of  Sandy  Hook,  but  to  the  fire  from  Coney  Island  the 
fleet  had  not  yet  replied.  Now,  the  reason  for  this  was  so  extraordinary 
that  I  fear  if  I  state  it  my  veracity  will  be  doubted.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  was,  that  Wang-Chi-Poo  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  hu^ 
artificial  elephant  that  towers  over  the  cardboard  hotels  and  the  shingle 
palaces  of  Manhattan  Beach,  and  feared  to  excite  it  by  any  discharge 
of  his  heavy  ordnance  in  that  direction.  No  arguments  could  persuade 
him  that  it  was  not  alive,  and,  dreading  it  more  than  any  of  the  infernal 
machines  New  York  had  yet  sent  out  against  him  in  her  defence,  he 
allowed  the  rest  of  the  aneruoon  to  glide  by  in  masterly  inactivity. 
Nor  did  the  fiiU  of  evening's  shades  arouse  him  from  his  stupor.  Thus 
dosed  the  night,  and  any  inmates  that  the  shingle  palaces  and  the  card- 
board hotels  yet  contained  went  to  bed,  very  likely,  attributing  their 
immunity  less  to  the  guardianship  of  the  elephant  than  to  the  beauty 
of  the  edifices  reflected  in  the  waves  hard  by. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  is  some  five  hours  later,  and  Wang-Chi-Poo  is  seated  in  his 
oabin,  pretending  to  ?tudy  a  large  map ;  anon  he  looks  up  and  gases 
about  him  absently. 

Wang<%i-Poo  is  thinking  of  his  distant  home^  and  his  thoughts 
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make  him  saA  Wang-Chi-Poo  remembers  the  little  Wang-Chi-Pooe, 
and  the  butterflies  he  used  to  make  mount  into  the  air  for  them.  He 
can  see,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  very  figure  of  the  bamboo  mat  on  which 
he  used  to  play  with  them,  and  can  hear  their  cries  of  delight  re-echo- 
ing in  his  ear  when  a  butterfly  would  &11  within  their  grasp. 

After  all,  of  what  good  was  it  coming  to  this  barbanan  land,  where 
the  elephants  walked  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  took  their  meals 
out  of  chimney-pots?  Would  he  ever  be  permitted  to  return  home,— 
to  his  home  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  where  things  were  fixed  up  and 
regulated  as  things  should  be  ?  Alas !  he  sometimes  felt  that  he  should 
never  return  again.  And  if  he  did  return,  what  would  his  wives  sav 
when  he  suddenly  presented  to  them  the  Mr  McFlusterer?  Ah,  it 
would  be  b^ter  to  cut  their  nails  extremely  short  too.  Wang^Chi-Poo 
felt  very  sad,  and,  the  cabin  being  close,  ne  went  up  on  deck.  Over- 
head it  was  a  lovely  night,  but  along  the  surface  of  the  water  lay  a 
heavy  mist.  Looking  shoreward,  he  imagined  he  could  make  out, 
every  now  and  then,  as  the  haze  lifted,  the  great  hotels  of  Coney  Island, 
whi<m  he  had  naturally  taken  for  pagodas  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
worship  by  these  strange  people.  He  could  feel  the  soft  land-breese 
laden  with  fragrance  blowing  on  him  gently  through  the  mist,  but  ev&t 
and  anon  his  gaze  reverted  to  the  spot  where  he  remembered  the  huge 
elephant  had  stood,  rising  high  above  the  pagodas. 

It  may  be  parenthetically  observed  that  anythine  loft^  in  the  way 
of  a  builoing  is  thoueht  by  the  Chinese  to  deflect  and  dissipate  the  evu 
spirits  that  may  be  hovering  about  in  the  air.  Pagodas  are  thus  a 
land  of  spiritual  lightning-rod ;  and,  to  prevent  any  unfiur  advantage 
that  a  rich  man  might  have  b^  the  rearing  of  a  lofty  edifice,  a  strict 
law  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom  rigidly  limits  the  height  of  all  buildings. 
Nurtured  in  this  belief,  me  very  height  of  these  buildings  had  appealed 
to  the  superstitious  side  of  his  nature,  and  he  looks  over  to  where  the 
elephant  ought  to  be,  and  shudders.  And,  as  he  stands  there,  he  b^ins 
to  think  he  can  dimly  make  out  its  huge  whitish  form  through  the 
mist,  and  he  looks  at  it  with  a  stranee  fascination ;  anon  he  can  almost 
fimcy  it  18  moving,  and  certainly  it  does  seem  latter  than  his  recollec- 
tion of  it  in  the  aft;emoon  would  warrant.  Tes,  it  is  moving,  he  is 
sure,  it  is  growing  bi^r,  too,  and  the  &dnt  mu£9ed  sound  as  of  some 
huge  beast  breasting  me  waves  suddenly  strikes  upon  his  ear.  Wang- 
Chi-Poo  feels  the  verv  marrow  of  him  freeze.  Hjs  Iqjs  refuse  to  sup- 
port him  as  he  dutches  the  gunrail  to  sustain  himself.  He  must  be 
mistaken,  however ;  his  fears  are  father  to  his  thoughts ;  and  he  doses 
his  eyes  and  listens  intently.  First  he  thinks  himsdf  deceived,  then 
he  changes  his  opinion,  but  at  last  there  is  no  doubt^ — ^the  noise  grows 
every  instant  more  distinct^  and  he  can  actually  hear  the  feet  of  the 
creature  striking  the  water  as  it  swims.  But  other  quick  ears  have 
already  detected  the  noise,  and  the  electric  light  is  suddenly  turned  on 
in  the  threatened  direction.  Then,  surdy  enough,  scarce  a  thousand 
yards  distant^  is  revealed  a  great  whitish  form,  rising  tier  above  tier, 
coming  mysteriously  out  of  the  misty  night  As  they  gaze  upon  it, 
spdlbouna,  the  mass  seems  to  dissolve  into  many  parts,  ^ch  pak^  like 
the  parent  mass^  rising  also  tier  above  tier  and  striking  oat  for  a  sepft- 
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rate  vessel  of  the  fleet  In  an  instant  the  flag-ship  is  alive.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  boatswain,  men  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep  tumble  up  the  hatches  and,  seizing  what  arms  oome  first  to 
hand,  rusn  to  their  posts.  Not  a  moment  too  soon,  for,  quicker  than  I 
can  relate,  the  great  white  obieot  is  moving  down  upon  them  and  strikes 
them  with  a  terrible  thud,  bl^ded  with  mree  ringing  cheers  for  Uncle 
Sam. 

Wang-Chi-Poo  sees  a  torrent  of  men  pour  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  this  formidable  visitor,  and,  once  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
elephant,  draws  his  gold-mounted  cutlass  from  its  scabbard  and,  like 
the  brave  man  that  he  is,  calb  loudly  on  his  men.  Then,  alas,  what  a 
horrible  mSie  ensued  in  the  glare  of  the  electric  lights  and  in  the  flash 
of  lanterns! — a  horrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  all  over  the  decks, 
with  quarter  for  no  one ;  now  backward,  now  forward,  the  hip-hip- 
hurrahs  of  the  one  party  mingled  with  the  '^  zing-yous,  zine-yous'^  of 
the  Chinese.  Indeed,  the  last,  though  half  asleep,  fought  hke  devils, 
but  the  ilan  of  the  attacking  party  seemed  carrying  everything  before  it. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  thrown  herself  on  the  so&  for  a  brief  nap, 
and  was  only  awakened  by  the  commotion  of  the  ship  preparing  for 
action.  Poor  woman  I  she  invariably  used  a  sofa  now,  that  she  might 
be  better  prepared  for  any  emergency.  She  could  hear  the  hurried 
tramp  of  men  as  they  crowded  up  the  hatchways,  and  the  hoarse  voices 
of  the  officers  as  they  gave  the  necessary  orders.  She  felt,  too,  the 
crash  of  the  vessel  strikmg  the  steamer,  and  the  dropping  of  men  as 
from  a  great  height  down  upon  the  decks  above  her  head.  Then  came 
that  awful  sound  of  fightiog,  of  hacks  and  blows,  of  sudden  reports, 
of  sharp  crackling  di^harges,  intermingled  with  cries  of  agony,  and 
cheers  tor  her  patron  saint. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  thrilling  situation  than  the  prisoners  found 
themselves  in.  They  knew,  of  course,  that  some  desperate  attempt  was 
being  made  to  carry  the  steamer  firom  under  the  very  feet  of  their 
captors,  and  waited  the  issue — an  issue  fraught  with  so  much  con- 
sequence to  themselves — ^with  bated  breath.  They  could  distinctly 
trace  the  tide  of  battle,  too,  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed  up  and  down  the 
deck,  for  now  the  American  cheers  would  prevail,  and  now  again 
the  cries  of  the  Chinese.  Finally  the  Chinese,  it  was  evident,  were 
being  driven  back:  their  battle-shouts  grew  fidnter  as  those  of  the 
Americans  ^w  louder  and  more  enthusiastic, — so  loud  and  enthusi- 
astic as  to  give  the  captives  the  impression  that  their  fellow-countrymen 
were  victorious. 

But  then,  at  the  verv  instant  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  expected  de- 
liverance, in  the  crisis  of  her  delightful  anticipation  of  being  set  free, 
her  ecstasy  was  changed  to  a  chill  horror  that  riveted  her  to  the  floor 
where  she  stood. 

Once  when  the  boatswain  was  practising  the  crew  in  the  various 
calls  of  his  whistle,  Taonsu  had  explained  that  a  certain  one  of  them 
was  the  signal  for  blowing  up  the  vessel.  It  was  this  call  she  now 
distinctly  heard.  It  ran  through  the  ship  like  wildfire,  stilling  in  an 
instant  the  combat,  and  petrifying  each  contestant  with  the  (bead  of 
instant  annihilation^ 
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Bat  what  is  this?  At  the  very  moment  she  thought  her  last^  the 
combat  is  renewed,  the  *^  nng-yous,  zing-yous"  of  the  Chinam^i  are 
heard  again,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  enemies'  saocess.  It  was  as  if 
the  tide  had  been  suddenly  tamed  by  some  unexpected  occurrence  in 
fiivor  of  their  captors.  For  some  five  minutes  the  suspense  continued, 
then  the  cheers  for  Uncle  Sam  grew  fewer  and  fewer,  tainter  and  more 
indistinct,  and  a  hush  as  of  the  grave  fell  on  all  things,  followed  by  an 
explosion  as  of  a  distant  ship. 

When  Mrs.  McFlusterer  looked  about  her,  Mr.  Puncherry  lay  in 
a  dead  fisiint  upon  the  floor,  while  her  husband  was  rocking  to  and  fro, 
completely  beside  himself,  and  gibbering  to  himself  like  one  of  thoee 
foolish  old  crones  we  read  of  in  Lever's  novels. 

She  heard  the  splash,  splash,  splash  as  of  bodies  hastily  flung  one 
after  another  into  the  waves,  and  the  next  instant  the  vessel,  still  hard 
alongside  of  the  flag-ship,  went  down  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
iron^ad  seemed  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  of  disturbed 
water. 

And  in  truth  the  combat,  if  short,  had  been  decisive,  and  that  it 
had  not  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Americans  was  owing  solely  to 
the  &ct  that  only  about  one  man  in  ten  had  reached  the  enemy's  deck. 
Though  the  upper  decks  of  their  steamer  towered  over  those  of  the 
flag-ship,  the  aistance  to  jump  was  wide,  and  so  great  had  been  the 
anxiety  to  board,  and  the  consequent  confusion,  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  assailants  fell  between  the  two  vessels'  sides.  Those  that  did 
arrive  in  safety  were  many  of  them  strained  and  hurt  by  their  leap, 
and  were  received  with  repeated  disdiarges  from  the  Hotchkiss  and 
Gkitling  guns  that  decimated  their  ranks ;  nevertheless,  so  great  was 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Americans  that  at  first  they  carried  everything 
before  them,  and  the  signal  was  actually  given  to  blow  up  the  ship,  on 
the  supposition  of  her  capture.  It  was  at  this  moment,  this  supreme 
emergenqr,  that  Wang-Chi-Poo,  who  had  been  swept  by  the  tide  of 
battle  far  back  into  the  stem,  succeeded  in  disengaging  himself  and 
saved  his  vessel.  He  had  noticed  a  large,  powerful  man  at  the  head 
of  the  boarding  force,  and  thought  if  he  could  only  succeed  in  putting 
him  hors  de  o^nbai,  the  others,  being  few,  could  be  quickly  mastered. 
As  soon  as  he  was  free,  therefore,  he  sought  him  out  and  faced  him ; 
an  instant  the  two  leaders  stood  there,  as  if  measuring  each  other's 
prowess,  when,  suddenly  stamping  his  foot,  Wang-Chi-roo  flung  his 
cutlass  with  an  unexpected  flourish  in  the  air,  flashed  open  his  &n  with 
a  snap  directly  in  his  enemy's  eyes,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  aston- 
ishment at  such  an  unusual  attack,  squatted  down  and  seized  him  about 
the  middle,  then,  summoning  all  his  strength  in  one  concentrated  eflbrt, 
he  flung  him  dean  over  his  head,  fiur  over  the  bulwarks,  into  the  sea. 

It  was  this  contest  between  the  champions  that  stayed  the  command 
to  fire  the  magazine,  and  its  issue  that  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Chinese. 

But  Wang-Chi-Poo's  blood  was  up :  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
men,  success  alone  was  needed  to  bring  out  his  mettle,  and  after  this 
his  shining  cutlass  was  seen  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  electric  lights, 
and^  like  the  sword  of  Mohammed,  devouring  all  before  it    It  was  not 
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till  the  dead  {for  no  woanded  were  left)  had  been  flung  one  after  the 
other  into  the  waves,  and  the  decks  cleared  of  the  most  ghastly  evidence 
of  the  combat,  that  Wang-Chi-Poo  looked  about  him. 

Of  the  fleet,  one  vessel  had  been  captured  by  the  Americans,  and 
had  hem  blown  up  under  the  captors'  feet  Warned  in  time  by  the 
flag-ship,  the  other  vesseb  of  the  fleet  had  either  sunk  the  several  vessels 
of  the  attacking  party  as  the^  advanced,  or  had  so  crippled  them  that 
they  fidled  to  reaoi  their  destinations. 

One  of  these  vessels,  however,  was  almost  stripped  of  its  courageous 
l^ons  by  their  own  anxiety  to  get  at  the  foe,  for,  crowding  pell-mell 
to  the  side  on  which  they  were  to  board,  they  had  caused  the  vessel  to 
topple  over  so  far  as  to  spill  the  greater  number  into  the  cruel  waves. 

The  cries  of  these  unfortunates  gave  additional  horror  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  a  lurid  light  was  thrown  upon  the  scene  by  another  vessel 
catching  fire  and  subseauently  blowing  up. 

Thus  we  have  in  tnis  second  combat  another  glorious  example  of 
American  pluck.  That  its  success  was  hindered  by  so  trivial  a  tact  as 
Wang-Chi-Poo's  superstitious  horror  of  an  elephant  will  rob  it  in  no 
wise  of  its  historic  lustre. 

Thus,  too,  was  destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  a  large  part  of  New 
York's  summer  fleet  of  travel,  and  the  waves  for  many  a  day  after- 
wards were  littered  with  boats  and  life-preservers,  pieces  of  wreck  and 
debris,  bearing  such  peaceful  names  as  the  Bristol,  the  Day-Dream,  or 
the  Mary  Powell. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


In  a  little  shop  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  threatened  city  a  shirt- 
maker  named  Smith  plied  his  peaceftil  trade.  He  was  an  odd  man 
in  some  respects,  but  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  versatility  of 
American  genius.  A  shirt-maker,  as  we  say,  by  calling,  he  had  during 
his  idle  moments  turned  his  attention  to  inventions,  and  had  perfected 
a  boat  that  could  be  propelled  under  water  at  will.  With  this  he 
clfdmed  that  he  was  able  to  conquer  the  greatest  fleets  of  the  world  in 
detachments.  He  had  certainly  given  several  successful  exhibitions  of 
his  boat  long  before  the  war  was  dreamed  of,  and  had  clearly  demon- 
strated the  tad  that  he  could  guide  her  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  under 
water. 

Worked  by  a  small  "  fireless  engine,"  in  which  the  motive  power 
was  f^  solution  of  caustic  soda,  she  carried  a  large  supply  of  compressed 
air  for  breathing  purposes,  thus  enabling  the  inventor  to  extend  his 
submarine  voyages,  as  ne  expressed  it,  ^^  for  as  long  a  time  as  his  canned 
tomatoes  held  out" 

She  was  thirty  feet  long,  seven  and  a  half  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep, 
with  room  for  holding  two  persons  comfortably. 

From  the  nose  of  this  boat,  like  the  proboscis  of  a  sword-fish,  ex- 
tended a  spar,  on  the  extreme  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  glass  cylinder 
for  nitro-glycerin. 

The  proposal  of  this  intrepid  man  had  been  to  start  out  by  himself 
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and^  single-handed,  to  encounter  the  whole  fleet  as  thej  sailed  np  the 
coast^  for  in  his  own  opinion  the  work  of  the  authorities  '^  didn't  amount 
to  shucks/' 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  fleet  had  arrived  ofi^  Sandj  Hook  that 
his  arrangements  were  completed,  and  he  had  left  the  city  at  the  same 
time  with  the  huge  flotilla  whose  destruction  has  been  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter. 

Nevertheless,  as  yet  he  had  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
Mrs.  McFlusterer  was  awakened  the  second  morning  by  the  peaceful 
cadence  of  the  donkey-engine  again  hoisting  the  anchors,  and  the  roar 
of  the  boilers  again  getting  up  steam.  Brief  as  it  had  proved,  the 
respite  was  a  much  n^ed  one,  for  the  poor  lady  had  already  learned 
that  a  trip  in  a  hostile  fleet  coming  to  attack  one's  own  country  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  even  a  cruise  in  the  Terror.  The  horrors  of 
her  position  were  indeed  accumulating  up  to  a  point  beyond  which  she 
thought  she  would  soon  lose  all  reason. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  terrible  barbarian  seemed  actually  in 
love  with  her,  and  would  seize  every  available  chance  to  escape  from 
the  deck  and  to  pass  the  time  in  her  society,  intruding  as  an  unwelcome 
guest  at  the  prisoners'  meals,  and  bringing  along  the  interpreter,  who 
would  explain  what  was  going  on. 

Now,  sometimes  a  small  and  comparatively  trivial  incident  will 
make  a  more  lasting  impression  than  the  most  momentous  calamity. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  that  she  had  gone  through,  nothing  in  all  that 
was  yet  to  come,  nothing  even  in  the  event  that  was  immediately  to 
follow  it,  or  indeed  in  any  circumstance  connected  with  her  capture, 
that  remained  so  indelibly  stamped  upon  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  memory 
as  the  one  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  occurred  this  very  morning  towards 
the  close  of  break&st,  to  which  the  commissioner  and  his  shadow, 
Taonsu,  had  as  usual  invited  themselves. 

A  glass  bowl,  with  half  a  dozen  goldfish  swimming  about  in  it^ 
had  just  been  placed  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  Taonsu  was  explain- 
ing that  thqr  had  been  brought  out  as  a  delicacy  in  special  reservoirs 
on  board  the  ship,  when  the  servant  in  attendance,  darting  into  the 
bowl  a  sharp-pronged  fork,  harpooned  one  of  the  fish,  and,  proceeding 
to  split  the  quivering  body  down  the  middle  with  a  knife,  deposited 
one  half  upon  the  lady's  plate.  The  prisoners  jumped  from  their  seats 
in  a  body.  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  placing  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
with  a  shudder,  went  as  usual  into  hysterics ;  Mr.  McFlusterer  seized 
the  bowl  and  threw  it  out  the  port-hole ;  while  Mr.  Puncherry  punched 
the  head  of  that  servant  till  he  collaps^,  a  jellified  mass,  on  the  floor, 
and,  facing  the  astonished  Wang-Chi-Poo  and  his  interpr^er,  elared 
upon  them  like  a  veritable  god  aroused.  How  this  ebullition  of  feel- 
ing would  have  been  received  will  remain  forever  unknown,  for  at  this 
moment  a  strange  sensation,  as  of  the  ship's  bottom  being  violently 
assaulted,  as  it  were,  by  the  probosds  oi  some  submarine  monsto*, 
changed  the  temper  of  all  to  sudden  alarm.  Wang-C9ii-Poo  himself, 
springine  to  his  roet  escaped  to  the  deck,  and,  Taonsu  immediately  fol- 
lowing, we  prisoners  were  left  to  themselves. 

IkG.  Puncherry  was  the  first  to  break  Uie  dread  silaice.    ^  It's  a 
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aword-fish  I''  he  exdaimed,  aghast ;  '^  I  know  it's  a  sword-fish :  one  of 
them  sunk  the  best  steel-annored  vessel  I  ever  bnilt^  down  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  This  must  be  a  far  bigeer  fellow  than  that^  thoujgh.  Great 
Soott  I  here  it  oomes  again  Y^  he  cned,  as  the  same  mysterious  attack 
was  repeated.  Then^  as  the  three  captives  stood  awaiting  whatever 
doom  uie  assault  foreboded^  a  deafening  report  was  heard^  the  vessel 
seemed  to  rise  up  under  their  very  feet,  and  they  felt  a  shock  as 
of  a  huge  column  of  water  descending  on  the  deck  above  their  hSads. 
Presently  the  whistles  blew,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  vessel  came  to  a 
dead  stop. 

While  the  unfortunate  captives  were  regaining  Iheir  composure  as 
best  they  could,  tlie  commissioner  and  Taonsu  were  on  deck  engaged  in 
setting  a  huge  wire  netting  about  the  ship,  called,  in  nautical  language, 
a  crinoline.  This,  Mr.  Puncherry  finally  recovered  himself  enough  to 
explain,  was  intended  to  protect  the  veeeel  against  horizontal  attacks 
beneath  the  water-line.  Parenthetically,  we  may  observe  that,  except 
for  her  distance  from  the  shore,  her  petticoats  would  have  been  spread 
to  little  purpose,  since  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  army,  who  had 
spent  several  years  in  bringing  to  perfection  a  new  form  of  air-gun, 
thought  the  present  a  favorable  opportunity  for  opening  fire  upon  the 
fleet  So  extraordinary  was  this  invention  that  it  warrants  a  moment's 
notice.  Sixty  feet  in  length,  it  resembled  an  enormous  astronomical 
telescope  on  wheels,  point^  reversely,  and  was  braced  by  supports  not 
unlike  an  elevated  railroad.  It  carried  a  cylindrical  brass  torpedo, 
holding  a  charge  of  sixty  pounds  of  dynamite,  and  by  a  deflection  of 
aim,  according  to  the  distance,  the  missile  was  calculated  to  enter  the 
waves  and  to  explode  under  the  ship.  The  government  did  not  own 
this  gun,  but  it  was  coquetting  with  the  inventor  for  its  purdiase,  since 
its  balance  was  so  nice,  and  its  mechanical  arrangements  so  perfect, 
that  but  one  artilleryman  was  required  to  manage  it, — an  all-important 
consideration  for  a  seaboard  depending  on  a  series  of  Sergeant  McKennas 
for  its  protection. 

The  name  of  the  redoubtable  weapon  was  the  Pneiimatic  Dynamite 
Torpedo  Gun,  and  its  discharge  had  caused  little  noise,  no  smoke,  and 
as  yet  no  damage. 

With  his  machine  the  inventor  had  just  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  his  own  hook,  from  behind  a  hastily-constructed  earth- 
work. The  only  trouble  was  that  the  Chinese,  being  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  flight  of  all  such  projectiles,  kept  not  less  than  five  thousand  yards 
from  shore,  the  outside  range  of  this  particular  piece  of  ordnance  being 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

The  flag-ship  in  the  mean  time  was  only  just  moving,  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  Wang-Chi-Poo  to  utilize  the  occasion  by  tne  punishment  of 
the  lookouts  for  not  having  sooner  detected  the  enemy  the  previous 
night.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  large  bamboo  cages  in  which  it 
had  been  proposed  to  confine  Messrs.  Puncherry  and  McFlusterer  was 
brought  into  requisition,  and  heavy  shot  were  chained  to  the  bottom  of 
it  Then  the  five  culprits  were  put  into  it  and  the  cage  was  dropped 
over  the  ship's  side.  Of  course  it  was  not  allowed  to  simc  immediately, 
but  was  only  submerge  for  some  thirty  seconds  and  then  tantalizingly 
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pulled  up  bj  a  rope:  this  baviug  been  repeated  some  half-dooD  taneB^ 
the  end  of  the  rope  was  let  ga 

This  entertaining  little  diversion  oecorred  jnst  under  the  cabin 
port-hole,  and  Mrs.  McFlnsterer  could  see  the  agonueed  fiu»B  of  the 
men,  like  those  of  five  drowning  rats,  pressed  against  the  bars  on  eadi 
occasion  that  the  cage  was  pullol  up.  It  did  not  tend  to  dieer  her, 
or  to  raise  her  opinion  of  the  people  among  whom  she  found  herself 
placed. 

Mr.  Pundierry  and  Mr.  McFlnsterer,  to  whom  the  sight  was  hardly 
less  repellent,  soneht  relief  to  their  feelings  bj  observing  the  antics  of 
the  Fang,  which  kept  continually  circling  about  the  ship.  Indeed,  the 
way  she  twisted  and  waltzed  around  her  monster  charge  in  her  solicitade 
to  ward  off  any  conceivable  danger  was  most  div^ing.  Each  ship  of 
the  fleet  had  just  such  a  zealous  little  champion  too,  only  the  Fang  was 
superior  to  them  alL 

Mr.  Puncherry  confessed  that,  had  as  many  of  these  boats  be^ 
available  for  our  defence  as  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  the  fleet 
might  very  likely  have  been  k^t  outside  Sandy  Hook  to  this  time. 
^*  If  we  will  spend  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,^'  said  he,  **  in 
widening  our  Little  Lo^- Rolling  Creeks,  of  course  nothing  remains  for 
protecting  our  harbors.  Mr.  Puncherry  highly  disapprove  of  wasting 
any  money  outside  of  his  own  shipjrards. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  fleet  lay-to,  or  when  it  did  advance 
it  only  moved  at  a  snaiPs  pace,  backing  and  turning,  now  stopping 
completely,  and  progressing  barely  three  miles  the  entire  afternoon. 
Indeed,  they  had  beai  simply  going  around  in  a  circle,  searching  the 
most  effective  position  for  the  attack  upon  the  dty,  and  waiting  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  other  squadron  expected  to  arrive  at  Thr^^s 
Neck  or  near  it,  in  Long  Island  Sound.  At  five  o'dock  the  huge 
chains  were  heard  raspine  their  way  through  the  hawser-holes  as  the 
great  Leviathan  came  to  her  final  stop. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Thet  had  been  at  anchor  barely  half  an  hour,  when  an  extraordinary 
sight  was  beheld.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  huge  flag,  apparently 
supported  on  nothing,  and  floating  down  towards  t£e  fleet,  like  a  sign 
from  heaven,  along  the  water.  On  a  nearer  approach  the  miracle  was 
revealed,  for  the  boat  (a  steam-launch)  that  carried  the  flag  was  so 
narrow  that  she  had  simply  been  invisible  before.  On  she  came,  un- 
doubtedly the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce,  since  the  flag  was  white.  Thi 
ecstasy  of  the  prisoners  can  better  be  imagined  than  described  as  they 
detected  her  approach,  which  was,  however,  cautious,  permitting  the 
flag  to  wave  to  one  side  instead  of  straight  out  backward. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  how  it  was  that  the  prisoners  could  be  so  well 
aware  of  everything  that  was  goin^  on :  the  &ct  will  be  apraedated 
when  I  explain  that  the  cabin,  being  in  the  stem,  ran  directly  acaxKS 
the  ship,  and  that  there  were  three  port-holes,  one  on  each  side  and  one 
astern.    As  each  captive  had  a  port-hole  and  passed  most  of  the  weary 
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time  while  confined  below  before  it,  a  pretty  good  lookout  was  main  ' 
tained  in  every  direction  except  forward. 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  it  was  a  flag  of  truce  1"  cried  Mr.  Puncharry, 
'^  It's  probably  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  rising  to  danand  m^  sur- 
render, m  be  extremely  sorry  to  leave  you  both/^  he  continued, 
turning  to  his  fellow-captives,  **  but  you  see,  in  their  emergency,  the 
American  people  require  my  services.'^ 

"  Why,  she's  full  of  men  P'  gaculated  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  whose 
attention  was  so  absorbed  that  she  had  failed  to  hear  Mr.  Puncheriy's 
remarks,  *^  and  they  seem  to  be  all  writing.     How  odd  !'^ 

'^  At  all  events,  the/U  bring  us  the  latest  news  of  the  market,  who- 
ever tiiey  are  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  McF.,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  '*  Ifs  quite 
awful  to  have  been  away  so  long,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.'' 

"Why,  they're  reporters!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Punoherry, 
straining  his  eyes  very  severely.  "  Upon  my  word,  if  s  very  kind  of 
them.  1  ou  see,  I  own  a  hunored  shares  of  the  Trwfnpetf  and  they've 
probably  come  to  carry  me  back  with  them." 

In  the  mean  while  the  launch  continued  to  advance,  raising  the 
hopes  of  the  party  to  fever-heat  At  the  moment  when  all  were  sure 
that  she  was  coming  to  board  the  steamer,  she  turned  as  mi  a  pivot ; 
then  of  a  sudden,  the  opposite  side  of  the  flag  being  presented,  appeared 
in  large  and  startling  letters,  "  Bead  the  New  York  ThmpeL  Half  a 
million  circulation."  The  next  instant  she  was  flying  back  over  the 
water  with  a  speed  tiiat  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  her  cautious  coming. 

The  indignation  and  disap^intment  of  the  captives  knew  no  bounds. 
Mr.  McFlusterer,  in  his  despair  of  learning  the  condition  of  the  market, 
craned  his  long  neck  far  out  of  the  port-hole  and  piteously  cried  after 
them  to  at  least  inform  him  of  the  latest  quotations  in  Erie.  Mr. 
Puncherry,  from  his  port-hole,  angrily  shook  his  fist ;  while  the  lady, 
with  the  true  sentimentality  that  distin^ished  her,  dropped  from  hers 
a  silent  tear  to  mingle  with  the  sad  and  cruel  waves. 

R^ardlessly,  however,  the  launch  kept  on  her  way,  if  we  can  so 
express  a  retreat  that  partook  in  its  velocity  of  the  nature  of  a  projectile 
hurled  from  a  gun.  Indeed,  it  was  even  more  rapid ;  for  when  the  fleet 
appreciated  that  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  merely  raised  as  a  subterfuge, 
they  opened  fire,  only  to  perceive  that  their  shots  barely  caught  up  with 
her.  Perhaps  you  will  moderate  your  astonishment  when  I  explain 
that  the  littie  vessel  was  no  other  than  the  world-renowned  Daisy,  and 
that  Mr.  Puncherry  had  had  so  little  to  do  with  her  construction  that 
his  eye  had  never  so  much  as  fallen  upon  her  before  tiiis  moment, — ^it 
having  been  computed  that  by  merely  looking  at  a  vessel  he  knocked 
off  five  knots  per  hour  from  her  speed. 

During  the  night  the  Fang  and  her  fellow  moeHquito-boats  atoned 
for  their  fiulure  to  apprehend  the  Daisy,  by  announcing  the  advance  of 
a  large  army  of  men  in  life-buoy  suits,  led  by  the  indomitable  Captain 
Buoy  himself.  Each  swimmer  carried  a  hand-grenade  of  dynamite ;  but  as 
it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  fill  the  latest-invented  projectiles  with  five 
hundred  pounds  of  the  same,  and  as  the  sides  of  the  larger  v^^ssels  were 
twenty-five  inches  thick,  these  missiles,  containing  less  than  six  pounds 
of  explosive,  would  presumably  have  had  little  ^ect.  Besides,  it  would 
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have  been  neoeaBaiy  to  fling  them  over  the  nets  whidi  were  hang  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  their  iron  walls.  In  fact,  howew, 
few  of  the  swimmers  were  allowed  to  approach  within  a  mile,  and  snch 
as  got  nearer  and  within  the  rays  of  the  dectric  lights  were  immediately 
opened  upon  by  sharp-shooters  and  Gatling  guns  from  the  ships.  The 
pop,  pop,  pop,  as  the  bullets  penetrated  die  wind-inflated  snits,  sog- 
gested  a  sharp  cross-fire  upon  a  consignment  of  laige  and  tightly-oorkra 
champagne-bottles  floated  down  by  the  tide. 

It  was  late  the  ensuing  morning  when  Mrs.  McFlust^^er  was 
awakened  by  the  loud  knocks  of  an  attendant,  who  hurriedly  explained 
that  her  husband  was  wanted  on  deck.  As  it  happened,  this  summons 
interrupted  a  blood-curdling  dream  touching  the  instant  execution  of 
this  very  gentleman.  In  the  confusion  of  her  hurried  awakening  she 
imagined  that  his  last  moment  had  come.  Wildly  she  dung  to  him. 
She  was  convinced  that  he  was  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  at  the  very  least, 
and  reiterated  and  reiterated  again  her  convictions,  between  her  parox- 
ysms of  grief. 

There  are  some  occasions,  I  am  sorry  to  confess  it,  when  the  tears 
of  a  woman  are  a  nuisance, — ^when,  for  instance,  they  are  accompanied  by 
the  reiterated  lamentation  that  you  are  to  be  flung  overboard  as  food  for 
fishes.  Besides,  Mr.  McFlusterer  was  not  of  a  particularly  impressiona- 
ble temperament,  and  he  hated  tears.  This  will  perhaps  account  for  the 
almost  rude  manner  in  which  he  broke  away  from  his  wife. 

Mr.  McFlusterer,  as  he  gained  the  deck,  hesitated  for  a  moment  and 
surveyed  the  scene.  The  fleet  must  have  moved  down  nearer  the  city 
during  the  early  morning,  and  New  York— or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
Jersey  City — was  suddenly  disclosed  through  the  Narrows  as  if  a  veil 
had  been  lifted,  with  its  spires  and  pinnacles,  its  steeples  and  its  towers, 
as  brightly  shining  as  if  neither  terror  nor  dismay  were  crouching  at 
their  base.  The  fleet  was  at  least  seven  miles  away,  but  in  the  clear 
morning  light  the  buildings  looked  quite  distinct  Close  to  the  left  lay 
Staten  Island,  with  its  smart  villas  and  large  hotels. 

On  the  davits  Mr.  McFlusterer  found  a.  steam-launch  with  steam 
already  up,  and  in  her  bows  a  staff  bearing  a  white  flag.  Taonsu  was 
already  seated  in  her  stem,  and,  at  his  direction,  the  prisoner  took  his 
place  alongside  of  him.  Mr.  McFlusterer  was  of  a  philosophical  cast 
of  mind,  and  long  ere  now  had  resigned  himself  to  the  inevitable.  At 
all  events,  being  let  down  into  the  sea  with  a  stout  launch  between 
him  and  the  water  was  better  than  being  flung  headlong  into  the 
waves.  He  even  b^aii  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  prospects  offered 
by  the  flag  of  truce  of  learning  at  last  the  condition  of  the  markdi. 
Poor  man  1  he  little  knew  what  was  before  him. 

Once  clear  of  the  steamer,  Taonsu  removed  from  his  pockets  a 
couple  of  formal-looking  documents^  bearing  large  seals  and  airected  in 
English.  One  of  these,  Taonsu  pnxseeded  to  explain,  was  to  be  lefl  by 
Mr.  McFlusterer  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  other  at  the  City 
Hall.  As  the  dty  authorities,  in  all  likdihood,  would  be  obliged  to 
consult  the  State  Department,  time  was  allowed  to  communicate  by 
telegraph  with  Washin^on.  Taonsu  then  went  on  to  add  tiiat,  in  case 
he^  Mr.  McFlusterer,  failed  to  meet  the  steam-launch  at  four  o'dock,  on 
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its  retarn  to  the  fleet  his  wife  and  Mr.  Ponoherry  should  both  suffer 
the  penalty  assigned  by  the  Chinese  criminal  code  to  parricides ;  that 
is^  they  would  be  chopped  into  the  finest  mincemeat,  peppered  and 
salted,  fried  in  lard,  and  then  served  to  the  crew  as  a  special  delicacy 
for  supper. 

Mr.  McFlusterer  was. looking  forward,  moodily  taking  in  these 
agreeable  particulars,  with  his  eyes  resting  on  what  seemed  an  enormous 
dead  fish  floating  on  the  water  some  five  hundred  yards  ahead.  Be- 
fore they  had  arrived  sufficiently  near  to  decide  as  to  its  exact  nature, 
the  object  mysteriously  sank,  Taonsu,  however,  resumed  hb  instruc- 
tions, and  was  just  explaining  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  no  answer 
was  received  from  the  State  Department,  when  the  mysterious  obiec^ 
rose  suddenly  alongside  of  the  boat  like  a  thing  of  life,  and  with  a 
puff  of  smoke  unexpectedly  gave  utterance  to  a  violent  snort.  The 
consternation  of  the  crew,  some  half  a  dozen  all  told,  on  recognizing 
at  last  their  dread  enemy  the  Demon  of  the  Sea,  can  be  imagined. 
Taonsu  seized  the  rudder  from  the  palsied  hands  of  the  helmsman,  and 
directed  that  the  highest  pressure  of  steam  should  be  put  on.  Then 
began  the  most  ternble  race  that  probably  the  New  World  had  ever 
witnessed,  and  certainly  the  Old  has  never  surpassed  it.  Every  now 
and  again  the  monster  would  make  a  dash,  which  it  took  all  the  skill 
of  Taonsu  to  avoid ;  sometimes  under  water,  and  sometimes  above  the 
surface,  whither  it  would  rise  as  if  to  gain  fresh  air  or  a  clearer  view 
so  as  to  direct  another  charge.  The  speed  of  pursuer  and  pursued  was 
so  nearly  matched  that  fortunately  when  the  Demon  would  go  beneath 
the  waves  he  would  lose  ground,  and,  as  if  becoming  convinced  of  this 
at  last,  he  confined  him^f  principally  to  the  sur&ce,  snorting  with 
indignation  and  lashine  the  sea  into  foam  as  he  surged  on :  neverthe- 
less he  would  now  ana  then  plunge  downward,  dive  under  the  boat, 
and,  emerging  into  view  on  the  opposite  side,  try  the  same  game  there. 
After  one  of  these  submersions,  he  was  on  the  surface  again,  and  evi- 
dently making  one  last  desperate  effort  to  get  sufficient  distance  ahead 
to  turn  and  destroy  the  launch.  The  increased  steam  was  b^inning 
to  tell,  however,  and,  after  passing  through  the  Narrows,  they  raced 
for  fully  two  miles  side  by  side,  each  straining  every  nerve.  Now  the 
steam-launch  appeared  gaining,  now  the  Demon.  Finally,  as  they 
were  rounding  the  cheese-box  fortress  on  Qovemor's  Island,  the 
monster  with  one  last  effort  redoubled  its  exertions,  and  gained  by  a 
spurt  some  fifty  feet,  then  with  a  downward  plunge  he  disappeared. 
A  tremendous  explosion  followed ;  a  large  column  of  water  rose  into 
the  air,  and  the  boat  rocked  like  an  ^g^ell  in  a  pool  of  Niagara  as 
countless  numbers  of  dead  or  stunned  nsh  rose  slowly  to  the  surface. 
Taonsu,  by  a  rapid  appreciation  of  the  danger,  had  put  the  helm  hard 
a-port,  and  had  only  avoided  annihilation  by  an  inch.  It  was  a  terrible 
experience ;  but  the  crew,  after  their  first  astounded  bewilderment,  had 
displayed  the  utmost  stoicism. 

The  coming  of  the  steam-launch  had  been  tel^raphed  to  the  city, 
and  Mr.  McFlusterer,  more  dead  than  alive,  was  put  ashore  at  the 
Battery.  An  enormous  crowd  was  in  waiting  to  receive  him,  but,  dis* 
engaging  himself  fix>m  these,  he  took  a  cab,  and  drove  directly  to  the 
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o£Soe  of  the  Mayor.  His  instructions  were  clear  and  explicit ;  and^ 
after  depositing  one  of  the  documents  in  the  hands  of  that  official,  who 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  writing  one  of  his  &mous  letters  on  the 
situation  generally,  Mr.  McFlusterer  proceeded  directly  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  where  he  left  the  second  document,  tibe  crowd  accom- 
panying him  all  the  way  and  much  impeding  his  progress  in  their 
anxiety  to  learn  all  that  they  could  about  their  dreaded  foes. 

Next  Mr.  McFlusterer  stopped  at  his  own  office,  and  remained 
closeted  with  his  confidential  derk  for  at  least  an  hour.  He  had  not 
intended  going  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  but,  as  his  office  was  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  temptation  to  visit  his  old  haunts  once  more 
proved  irresistible.  The  scene  here  b^gars  description:  even  his 
presence  at  first  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  hubbub.  Huge  blocks 
of  stock  were  being  offeiid  at  unheard-of  sacrifices,  and,  more  from 
force  of  habit — namely,  to  buy  when  things  were  dieap— than  from 
belief  in  their  present  value,  Mr.  McFlusterer  found  himself  purchasing 
whatever  was  put  up.  Indeed,  he  soon  became  aware  that  he  was  the 
only  buyer,  and,  lest  he  should  be  compelled  to  supix)rt  the  entire 
market,  he  at  last  retired. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

Thb  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  been  convened  in  extra  session, 
but,  like  most  extra  sessions,  it  decided  on  nothing  definite ;  consequently, 
Mr.  McFlusterer  repaired  from  there  to  the  Mayor's  office  again,  only 
to  learn  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received  from  Washington  relative 
to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  invaders.  Leaving  word,  therefore,  that 
should  any  news  come  it  should  be  sent  down  by  messenger  to  the 
steam-launch,  he  went  back  to  the  Battery,  as  the  time  for  his  return 
to  the  fleet  was  drawing  on.  Here  for  a  brief  ten  minutes  he  watched 
the  drill  of  the  various  organizations  to  which  the  city  had  confided  its 
defence, — the  Knights  of  Labor  (for  whom  he  had  always  had  a  special 
abhorrence),  the  Tooth-Brush  Bri^de  (so  called  because  strictly  confined 
to  members  of  the  Tooth-Brush  Union),  and  sundiy  regiments  of  the 
National  Guard ;  here  he  saw,  too,  the  now  fiunous  Brigade  of  Dudes, 
and  noticed  the  rapt  admiration  of  the  female  sex  at  their  dapper 
appearance  and  martial  tread.  Besides  these,  he  saw  being  trundled 
out  a  celebrated  piece  of  ordnance  that  had  figured  in  the  War  of  1812. 
It  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  State  Armoir  on  Thirty-Fifth 
Street,  and  so  formidable  was  its  appearance  that  he  was  obliged  to 
confess  that  if  the  invaders  landed  tney  would  have  a  hard  time  of  it 
Indeed,  all  that  he  saw  revived  his  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  strong  temptation  came  over  him  to  allow  the  crew  the  indulgence 
of  tiie  dainty  dish  mentioned  by  the  interpreter ;  but  the  doubt  as  to 
whether,  in  that  case,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  loaned  to  his  bosom 
friend  Mr.  Funcherry  would  be  paid  np  by  his  heirs,  induced  him  to 
put  behind  him  this  cowardly  impulse.  These  reflections  still  occnpyinff 
his  mind,  he  found  himself  opposite  the  Barge  office.  Alongside  of 
this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  basin  built  in  the  masoniy  of  the  espla* 
nade,  for  the  aooommodation  of  small  boats.    Around  the  edges  of  tl^ 
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basin  a  great  crowd  were  gathered^  and  so  engrossed  were  they  all  that 
be  had  to  inquire  several  times  before  he  learned  that  a  certain  shirt- 
maker,  on  whom  the  city  had  lately  been  relying  to  relieve  her  of  her 
enemies,  had  just  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
fleet  Elbowing  his  way  through  the  people,  he  at  last  stood  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  basin,  and  there,  to  his  surprise,  saw  the  same  dark 
monster  that  had  so  nearly  proved  disastrous  to  the  steam-launch  in 
the  morning.  It  was  lying  torpid  now  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water, 
and  more  resembled  an  enormous  fish  than  ever.  Its  steering-apparatus 
was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tail,  and,  instead  of  having  any  clearly- 
defined  deck,  its  body  was  rounded  like  a  cylinder,  black  and  shiny  all 
over. 

As  if  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  a  fish,  it  had  two  lai^  glass 
port-holes  set  in  its  head  like  eyes. 

A  sort  of  hatchway,  some  three  feet  square,  was  open  in  its  back, 
showing  an  interior  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  two  men  com- 
fortably. Just  below  this  hatchway,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  boat, 
were  a  couple  of  hooks,  to  hang  torpedoes  on,  or  any  such  tools  as  the 
operator  might  require  when  the  hatchway  was  open.  From  the  nose 
of  the  uncouth  creature  projected  a  wooden  spar  broken  off  short 

Mr.  McFlusterer  shuddered  as  he  looked  about  in  vain  for  the 
captain  of  this  queer  crafl.  He  gathered,  however,  from  a  young  man 
engaged  in  polishing  the  engines,  facts  going  to  prove  that  what  Mr. 
Puncherry  a  few  days  before  had  taken  for  an  attack  by  a  sword-fish 
was  in  reality  an  ineffectual  thrust  of  the  torpedo-spar  of  this  boat ; 
and,  further,  that  the  explosion  on  the  morning  of  the  present  day  had 
been  due  to  her  striking  her  nose  against  a  rock  instead  of  against  the 
bottom  of  the  steam-launch  as  intended.  The  young  man  was  of  a 
loquacious  turn,  and  ^^euessed,''  as  he  passed  a  quid  of  tobacco  from 
one  cheek  to  the  other,  Uiat  the  annihilation  of  the  fleet  would  now  be 
not  lone  delayed.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  observing  that  the 
"  boss*'  had  gone  to  dinner. 

There  was  one  comfort  in  the  last  piece  of  intelligence, — ^namely, 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  ^^  boss''  might  not  be  back  in  time  to 
repeat  the  same  lively  chase  he  had  given  them  this  morning.  To 
further  guarantee  this,  however,  a  sudden  device  came  into  Mr.  Mc- 
Flusterer's  mind.  "  But  is  it  right,"  he  observed,  anxiously,  **  to  attack 
a  vessel  bearing  a  flag  of  truce?  Reflect,  young  man :  it  is  against  all 
the  usages  of  war ;  and  besides,  as  I  understand  this  very  launch  is 
the  bearer  of  despatches  looking  to  the  retirement  of  the  enemy,  the 
fate  of  the  whole  city  may  hang  on  your  course." 

"  Gte  to  thunder  1"  replied  the  young  man,  obdurately ;  '*  me  and 
the  boss  is  runnin'  this  business  on  our  own  hook ;  we're  tiyin'  to  sell 
this  boat  to  the  government,  too,  and  we  ain't  goin'  to  be  balked  by  a 
bit  of  white  rag." 

Sadly  Mr.  McFlusterer  turned  away,  and,  as  the  hour  fixed  for  his 
departure  to  the  steamer  had  now  arrived,  he  walked  over  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Battery,  near  Castle  Grarden,  where  he  had  landed.  Here 
he  found  the  steam-launch  already  waiting,  and  an  immense  crowd 
gazing  in  horror  at  its  strange  crew.    As  he  passed  them  to  go  on  board, 
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many  uncomplimentary  epithets  were  hurled  at  his  head  by  the  ignorant 
rabble,  who  imagined  him  in  league — ^poor  man  1 — with  the  Chinese. 
Suffice  it  to  say^  the  return  to  the  flag-ship  was  made  without  further 
incident,  and  Mr.  McFlusterer  congratulated  himself  that  his  appeal 
to  the  youth  in  the  submarine  boat  had  after  all  been  not  made  in  vain. 
To  add  to  his  satisfaction,  his  wife  was  for  once  in  her  life  reioiced  to  see 
him.  She  had  passed  the  entire  day  in  the  state-room  with  Mr.  Pun- 
cherry  for  her  sole  companion ;  consequently,  even  her  husband  brought 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  lon^-winded  dissertations  of  tha^  estimwle 
gentleman  on  ship-building  ana  the  real  requirements  of  the  American 
navy. 

It  was  not  till  dinner  was  over,  and  the  commissioner  and  Taonsu 
had  retired,  that  occasion  oflered  for  Mrs.  McFlusterer  to  hear  her 
husband  descant  upon  all  that  he  had  seen.  She  too  recalled  Mr. 
Puncherry's  apt  allusion  to  a  sword-fish  on  the  occasion  of  the  attacks 
during  breakfast  the  other  day,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  horror  seized  her 
when  she  realized  the  peril  in  which  they  had  all  been  placed  from  that 
shirt-maker's  ingenuity.  Poor  ladyl  she  did  not  know  the  terrible 
experiences  before  her  yet,  and  in  how  extraordinary  a  manner  her 
fate  was  to  be  influenced  by  that  submarine  boat. 

She  made  her  husband  describe  its  every  detail,  the  hatchway  cut 
in  its  back,  its  eye-like  port-holes ;  and,  her  interest  exciting  that  of 
Mr.  Puncherry,  he  b^an  himself  to  ask  questions,  pondering  deeply 
over  what  the  hooks  in  the  side  could  be  meant  for.  He  was  to  discover 
what  purpose  these  same  hooks  might  serve  before  long ;  and  his  interest 
about  so  trivial  a  detail  will  be  admitted  later  as  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  second-sight 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


Taonsu  also  brought  back  news  of  tlie  great  ciiy ;  and  now,  as  he 
and  Wang-Chi>Poo  watched  it,  and  saw  the  distant  lights  come  out  one 
after  another,  they  conversed  on  the  strange  scenes  the  interpreter  had 
beheld.  At  last  Wang-Chi-Poo  ttimed  with  sudden  inspiration  to  his 
Jidm  Achaies. 

^^  Why  shall  I  not  make  of  this  land  a  vast  feudal  province,  and  with 
the  fair  McFlusterer  share  the  vice-r^al  throne?'' 

''  Great  Excellency,  thy  project,  so  far  as  immediate  conquest  is 
concerned,  were  impracticable :  thou  wilt  accomplish  it  better  by  the 
extension  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty.  This  is  probably  the  clause  in 
the  conditions  which  they  are  most  reluctant  to  yield,  as  is  natural  after 
they  have  in  eflect  repealed  that  treaty  by  the  anti-Chinese  law.  They 
will  be  forced  to  accede  to  it,  however,  bitter  as  is  the  pill,  for  thou 
boldest  them  now  in  the  hollow  of  thy  hand.  Thus  will  this  country 
become  the  asylum  of  our  sick  and  of  our  weak,  for  into  it  we  will  pour 
our  surplus  population. 

"  By  this  means,  too,  we  will  rid  ourselves  of  the  palsy  and  those 
hideous  diseases  which  we  have  inherited  ftom  our  greater  antiquity, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  inoculate  this  haughty  people  with  e^nlis 
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till  they  fall  an  easy  pr^.  I  have  noticed  that  a  young  ciyilization  is 
largely  free  of  these  diseases.  Their  people  smoke  not  opiam,  and  are 
thererore  of  a  ruder  and  more  vigorous  erowth  than  we.  Thus  to 
endeavor  to  overthrow  their  empire  at  one  fell  stroke  were  impossible ; 
the  slower  course  is  better  ana  surer.  Our  civilization  has  seen  all 
others  die  before  it ;  this  civilization  is  destined,  Great  Excell^icy,  to 
perish  before  it  too.^^ 

'^  TaonsUy  thy  words  are  as  the  flying  swallows,  graceful,  but  not 
straight-win^/' 

"  Then,  Great  Excellency,  to  be  more  explicit,  let  me  say  that  the 
extension  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  goes  further  than  the  mere  repeal 
of  the  anti-Chinese  law,  and  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  enforced 
payment  of  an  enormous  ransom.  These  people  are  peculiar,  lost  to 
every  consideration  but  the  making  of  chop-dollars.  If  we  demand 
too  much,  and  deprive  them  of  the  hope  of  r^ainine  by  their  energies 

to  Chi 


what  they  pay,  they  will  in  all  probability  sail  to  China  and  retaliate. 
But  if  we  try  to  squeeze  out  of  them  a  moiety  of  their  wealth,  they 
will  pay  it,  and  only  think  to  make  chop-dollars  afresh.  All  other  re- 
ligions have  died  out  here  save  the  making  of  these  chop-dollars,  and 
this  religion  they  cling  to  with  an  enthusiasm  approaching  frenzy.'^ 

"  Thy  advice  holds  wisdom  as  the  bucket  of  a  well  holds  water,  O 
Taonsu,  but  thy  bucket  is  not  always  full,  and  sometimes  its  contents 
are  muddy.  Tell  me  rather  what  thou  wouldst  advise  me  to  do  with 
these  foreign  devils  whom  we  have  captured.  It  goes  against  my  grain 
to  hang  them,  lest  they  become  stiff-necked  and  lost  in  pride  at  the 
honor.'' 

*^  Excellency,  I  have  it  The  one  that  is  a  great  feudatory  of  the 
highways  (for  I  have  learned  this  much  from  their  secret  converse), 
him  I  would  retain  as  an  intermediary  between  ourselves  and  the 
city ;  whereas  the  other,  who  is  a  great  naval  architect,  him  I  would 
let  go,  in  order  that  he  may  make  more  ships  for  our  enemies." 

'^  Ah  1  Taonsu,  now  the  ¥rater  in  thy  bucket  is  clear  and  sparkling 
and  veritably  is  supplied  from  the  well  of  truth.  The  first  I  will  con- 
tinue to  send  to  town  till  the  extension  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  as 
thou  callest  it,  is  signed,  and  a  moderate  ransom  is  paid  up  in  fiill ; 
then  shall  he  be  made  into  mincemeat  for  the  crew.  The  other  I  will 
gladly  liberate,  for  suoh  a  one  is  the  best  ally  we  can  have.  Taonsu, 
thinkest  thou  the  fair  McFlusterer  admires  me  ?"  And  Wang-Chi-Poo 
struck  an  attitude  of  rapt  attention. 

''Great  Excellency,  she  is  immersed  over  head  and  ears  in  her 
admiration  of  thee." 

''  Taonsu,  thinkest  thou  that  the  fair  McFlusterer  loves  me?" 
And  Wang-Chi-Poo  now  struck  an  attitude  of  strained  coquetry. 
''  Great  Excellency,  her  affection  clouds  her  reason." 
"  Taonsu,  I  believe  thee :  of  a  truth,  my  very  walk  is  irresistible." 
And  Wang-Chi-Poo  placed  his  fan  at  a  right  angle  with  his  ftce, 
and  strutted  off  with  that  peculiar  mincing  gait  and  stilted  gesture 
which  a  ballet-dancer  assumes  when  she  leaves  the  stage  afler  an 
immense  ovation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  terms  of  these  oonditioiiSy  which  we  have  as  yet  only  vaguely 
hinted  at^  called  for  the  payment  of  fifty  million  dollars,  in  satisfactioii 
of  the  well-nigh  forgotten  indignity  offered  to  the  Chinese  Le»tion. 
Further  than  this,  a  sum  measured  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  per  inhabitant  of  every  city  on  the  coast  was  de- 
manded, payable  in  bimonthly  instalments  of  a  hundred  millions  each. 

Thirdly,  and  what  was  far  more  disastrous  to  the  welfiu:e  of  our 
people  than  the  mere  repeal  of  the  anti-Chinese  law,  was  the  extension 
of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  so  that  practically  the  hordes  of  over- 
populated  China  could  find  entrance  into  the  United  States.  This  last 
proposal  was  telegraphed  on  to  Washington,  and  was  placed  before  the 
extra  session  of  Congress ;  it  was  this  that  caused  the  delay.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  '^  surplus''  ofiered  a  ready  means  of  meeting  me  first  in- 
stalment ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with  all  die  trouble  the  disposal  of  this 
same  surplus  had  given  every  one,  when  it  came  to  parting  with  it  the 
nation  djnew  a  long  fiice. 

These  conditions  bore  with  especial  harshness  on  New  York  ;  and 
having  received  news,  the  day  before,  .that  the  squadron  which  we  left 
at  Hampton  Roads  had  escaped  the  storm  (because  no  storm  had  really 
occurred),  die  city  was  bracing  up  for  one  grand  and  last  heroic  effort  at 
co-operation  with  it 

The  plan  was  to  fill  with  explosives  every  steamer,  feny-boat,  and 
tug  that  yet  remained  to  the  city,  and  to  send  them  down  upon  the 
enemy  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  a  few  might  be  expected  to 
escape  his  destructive  fire.  At  the  moment  of  collision  the  explosives 
were  to  be  imited  by  concussion,  an  electric  button  being  fixed  in  the 
bows  of  eadi  vessd.  As  the  previous  attempt  to  capture  the  fleet  by 
assault  had  proved  so  disastrous,  there  were  merely  to  be  sufficient  men 
on  board  to  steer  the  vessels  and  to  manage  the  engines  and  furnaces. 
These  were  to  take  to  small  boats  an  instant  before  the  collision,  and  to 
trust  to  the  expected  confusion  amone  the  enemy  to  make  tiieir  escape. 
It  was  a  desperate  undertaking;  but  me  New  York  pilots  are  the  most 
skilftd  and  venturesome  of  their  species,  and  a  sufficient  number 
were  found  for  the  purpose.  But  when  it  cameio  filling  these  vessels 
with  explosives,  the  supply  of  powder  and  dynamite  gave  out,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  with  petroleum.  Indeed, 
this  £y*  predominated  over  the  explosives  proper,  and  was  stored  in 
huge  tanks  on  the  vessels'  upper  decks. 

So  secretly  had  everything  been  manned  tliat,  although  the  prep- 
arations were  under  way  when  Mr.  McFlusterer  visited  the  city,  he 
never  so  much  as  suspected  that  any  further  attempt  was  to  be  made, 
while  the  Chinese  were  equally  off  their  guard  because  of  the  pending 
n^tiations. 

I  am  not  pr^Mured  to  discuss  the  morality  of  the  attack.  A  hostile 
fle^  anchored  off  your  city  ready  to  open  fire  on  you  at  any  moment 
does  not  tend  to  make  you  over-scrupulous  about  the  niches  of  inter- 
national usage. 
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Besides,  dviluEed  nations  have  not  always  displayed  an  equal  i^ard 
for  these  niches  in  their  dealing  with  semi-barbarous  people  as  with 
each  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wang-Chi-Poo  was  awakened  the  next 
morning  by  the  now  more  attentive  lookouts,  and,  on  ^dning  the  deck, 
saw,  to  his  dismay,  the  lately-des^ied  waters  of  the  ^Narrows  covered 
with  shipping.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ahead,  the  waves  were  alive 
with  vessels ;  boats  of  every  description  there  were,  all  bearing  down 
upon  the  fleet, — swift  and  graceful  steamers  like  yachts,  blunt  and 
short  steamers  like  tugs,  ferry-boats,  and  even  sail-boats.  The  wings 
of  a  few  of  these  contained  painted  advertisements  showing  the  pur- 
poses the  crafts  had  originally  served.  Here  was  '^  Tarrant's  Seltzer 
Aperient''  coming  down  to  Mil.  Here  was  ^'  Hots  Pepper  Bitters''  on 
the  same  errand.  Here  were  "  the  world-renowned  Chokum  Pills," 
while  the  sails  of  still  another  craft  held  aloft  the  timely  suggestion  of 
a  Dr.  Walker  to  use  a  certain  remedy  against  ague  and  to  '^  Shake  No 
More."  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  America  in  her  emergency  had  re- 
solved to  fight  the  enemy  with  her  quack  medicines,  sagely  recognizing 
their  superiority  in  deadliness  to  dynamite  or  guns. 

Such  an  array  of  vessels  had  probably  never  been  seen  before,  and 
all  of  tiiem  that  had  steam-whistles  were  blowing  them,  as  at  the  finish 
of  the  International  yacht-race.  Naturally  astonished  by  all  this  in 
front  of  them,  the  attention  of  the  lookouts  was  distracted  ftom  the 
rear,  and  they  fiedled  to  sight  the  sluggish  approach  of  the  American 
squadron  which  we  left  at  Hampton  Boads. 

Now,  the  Chinese,  imagining  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  ahead  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  night,  directed  their  fire  at  the  water-line 
of  the  fire-ships ;  consequently,  as  the  explosives  which  they  carried 
were  stored  on  the  open  decks  above,  these  vessels  were  generally  sunk 
instead  of  being  blown  up,  thus  conceding  the  dangerous  nature  of  their 
cargoes.  Ind^,  it  was  not  till  the  one  that  was  leading  the  way  had 
arrived  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  that  a  shell  striking  a  little 
higher  revealed,  by  the  explosion  that  followed,  the  actual  peril  of  the 
fleet.  I  say  actual  peril,  for,  although  many  of  the  fire-ships  were 
already  sunk,  and  more  sinking  at  every  moment,  they  were  yet  so 
numerous  that  a  fresh  one  was  ready  to  fill  up  each  gap.  And  so  little 
were  their  ranks  thinned  that  it  was  already  manifest  that  they  could 
not  all  be  destroyed. 

The  fleet  was  in  a  disagreeable  predicament.  It  could  easily  have 
repelled  an  army  of  bouders,  for,  having  sufficient  time  to  prepare, 
each  vessel  could  draw  her  crew  within  herself,  close  up  all  but  a  third 
of  her  deck,  and  then  with  her  Gkttling  and  Hotchkiss  guns  sweep  off 
any  number  of  assailants  that  might  have  gained  a  foothold  on  the 
limited  space  remaining. 

To  repel  a  flotilla  of  fire-ships,  however,  coming  with  an  impetus 
that  promised  to  crash  through  any  steel  crinoline  as  through  a  spider- 
web,  was  a  very  different  matter. 

The  vessel  that  was  now  ahead,  too,  had  her  steam-whistle  adjusted 
to  music,  and,  to  add  astonishment  to  confusion,  was  loudly  whistline 
"  Yankee  Doodle."  So  surprised  were  the  Chinese  that  they  ceased 
their  fire  for  a  brief  space,  and  it  was  during  this  interval  that  they 
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first  became  aware  of  the  presenoe  of  the  American  aqnadrcm  in  their 
rear.  Its  coming,  however,  reassured  the  Mongolians.  The  vessels 
looked  so  decrepit  and  innocuous  that  they  actually  cast  a  halo  of  peaoe- 
fiilness  over  the  scene.  They  had  required  all  the  time  since  we  left 
them  to  get  up  from  Hampton  Roads,  and  their  exertions  even  to  ac- 
complish this  feat  had  i^ged  them  conspicuously.  To  prevent  any  one 
ship  from  sinking  without  the  rest,  chains  had  been  passed  under  the 
hulls  of  all,  and  the  whole  squadron  came  on  in  one  wide  outstretdied 
file,  the  Porpoise  and  the  Pacific  on  the  flanks,  as  before,  now  towing 
the  vessels  and  tuning  at  them,  and  anon  shoving  back  this  one  or 
that  one  as  it  seemra  likely  to  fidl  out  of  line.  The  Chinese  were  in  a 
trap,  their  enemies  closing  in  upon  them  from  in  firont  and  fix)m  bdund, 
for  if  that  mass  of  chained-up  rottenness  struck  them  it  might  very 
likely  involve  them  in  common  disaster.  Little  time,  too,  was  given 
for  deliberation ;  the  advance  guard  of  the  fire-ships  was  already  almost 
on  top  of  them,  and  the  inspiring  strains  of ''  Yankee  Doodle"  sounded 
now  like  the  screech  of  doom.  There  was  really  but  one  course  open 
to  the  Chinese  fleet:  it  must  sail  down  on  the  chain-bound  squad- 
ron and  dispose  of  that  first.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Chinese  fleet 
was  obliged  to  come  about,  since  it  fluked  the  dty.  Now,  it  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  sea-room  and  no  little  time  to  turn  ves- 
sels of  such  draught  The  majority  of  them,  however,  accomplished 
the  operation  successfully ;  but  the  one  that  lay  directly  north  of  the 
flag-snip  and  the  nearest  of  any  to  the  fire-ships  was  a  little  slow. 
Just  as  she  came  around,  and  before  her  propeller  had  got  adjusted 
to  her  new  course,  the  Yankee  Doodle,  on  the  lead  of  the  fire-ships^ 
putting  on  a  spurt,  struck  her  with  a  terrific  crash.  They  say  that  tne 
report  that  followed  the  collision  was  heard  for  twdve  miles  bland,  and 
that  the  iron  plates  of  the  steamer  were  flung  dean  to  the  beach.  At 
all  events,  so  perfect  was  the  construction  of  tne  musical  apparatus  that 
it  held  together  compactly,  and,  flying  on  ahead  past  the  fleet,  it  never 
stopped  whistling  till  it  sank  beneath  the  waves.  But  it  was  not  the 
destruction  of  the  two  vessels  that  was  the  most  terrifying ;  it  was  not 
the  noise  and  the  smoke,  nor  even  the  extraordinary  performance  of 
her  musical  attachment,  but  rather  the  burning  oil  that  escaped  from 
the  fire-ship  at  the  explosion  and  spread  itself  over  the  water. 

Now,  Wang-Chi-roo  had  been  summoned  from  the  breakfisist-table 
of  the  captives  at  the  first  alarm.  When  he  got  up  on  deck,  and 
imagined  that  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  was  imminent,  he  had  returned 
to  his  cabin  for  a  particular  cutlass  set  with  rubies  and  brilliants.  This 
weapon,  belonging  to  an  ancestor  of  his,  was  held  by  him  in  especial 
esteem,  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  seeing  him  don  it,  knew  that  the  occa- 
sion was  one  of  extra  moment  She  could  hear  the  rapid  firing  of  the 
fleets,  and,  having  no  relish  for  being  confined  in  the  cabin  dunn^  an- 
other engagement,  she  seised  the  occasion  of  the  commissioner  carelessly 
leaving  the  door  opened  behind  him  to  follow  him  out  Being  a  privi- 
l^ed  character,  no  one  interfered  with  her,  although  wh^  the  other 
two  prisoners  endeavored  to  keep  her  company  they  were  ignominiously 
cufi*ed  back.  Indeed,  after  the  punishment  of  the  servant,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Flusterer, as  might  seem  natuitd,  was  universally  avoided  by  the  crew, 
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and,  the  only  other  person  having  authority  to  address  her  beii^ 
interpreter,  she  had  out  to  escape  his  eye  and  that  of  Wang-Chi- 
Nevertheless,  she  proceeded  stealthily,  taking  advantage  of  every  d 
cover  to  conceal  herself,  and  curbing  the  wild  yearning  for  liberty 
came  over  her.  She  arrived  on  deck  abont  ten  seconds  after  th< 
plosion,  and  the  sight  that  met  her  gaze  was  calculated  to  maki 
stoutest  heart  quail.  The  sea  for  miles  about  was  on  fire,  and  the 
in  fiill  retreat ;  every  instant,  too,  the  area  of  the  fire  was  increaf 
for  as  the  flames  reached  one  after  another  of  the  fir^ships,  and  lie 
their  sides  caused  them  to  explode,  more  burning  oil  was  poured  oi 
water,  and  ft-esh  fuel  was  added  to  the  flames.  Both  tide  and  \ 
too,  assisted  its  spread  in  the  direction  of  the  fleet,  and  so  intense  be 
the  heat  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe.  At  one  moment  she  tho 
they  might  escape,  but  the  next  instant  the  fire  would  take  a  leap 
springing  from  crest  to  crest,  would  run  on  aft^r  them,  as  if  acti 
hungering  for  them.  Mechanically  she  watched  the  outward  ed^ 
the  huge  Duming  area  growing  larger  and  nearer,  hissing  aft«r  the 
if  actually  alive ;  she  felt  too  the  heat  each  moment  growing  more 
more  intense ;  then  a  puff  of  wind  bore  the  fire  down  upon  them^ 
they  were  in  a  flaming  sea.  The  effect  on  Wang-Chi-Poo  was 
extraordinary.  In  his  despair  of  being  able  to  save  his  ships,  his  t 
suddenly  changed  to  insatiate  animosity,  and  it  was  directed  agains 
squadron  he  was  rapidly  bearing  down  upon.  The  flight  becai 
charge.  To  involve  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  in  the  common  desi 
tion  seemed  now  his  only  aim,  and,  as  his  fleet  sped  on,  he  wavec 
cutlass  in  the  air  and  shouted  like  a  maniac. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  terrible  spectacle  than  the  onslaught  oi 
Chinese,  enveloped  in  flames  as  they  were,  with  the  fla^-ship  lea 
and  gaining  firesh  speed  ftt)m  their  very  momentum ;  the  crews, 
taking  the  cue  from  their  leader,  all  waving  their  cutlasses  in  the 
shoutine  their  barbaric  war-cries  and  beating  their  gongs,  perf 
beside  uemselves.     Like  a  blast  from  the  mouth  of  Hell  they  wei 

I  maintain  that  none  but  Americans  could  have  withstood  sue 
onslaught  Chained  up  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  unabl 
avoid  it.  Nevertheless,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the  daneer,  the  adc 
orders  out  such  poor  old  dinted  and  battered  musical  instrument 
the  government  nad  left  him,  and  the  glorious  strains  of  the  '^  I 
Spangled  Banner''  float  upward  like  the  greeting  of  the  gladiatoi 
the  cruel  Emperor, — "  We  salute  thee,  though  about  to  die.'"  The  3 
caueht  up  along  the  shores, — ^the  shores  which  are  lined  and  cro^ 
with  excited  people  till  there  is  scarce  standing-room  on  the  roo 
any  house  or  at  any  point  of  vantage, — and  they  re-echo  back  the  sti 
from  ten  thousand  throats.  On  sweep  the  barbarians,  on,  on,  on 
fire  and  the  smoke  sweeping  on  with  them,  at  times  oompletel 
envelop  the  fleet ;  not  much  longer  can  the  shock  be  dcdayed,  and 
and  women  along  the  beach  stand  clasping  each  other  in  their  i 
with  horror  during  that  terrible  suspense.  Nearer,  now  nearer, 
then  Mrs.  McFlusterer — ^to  whom  we  must  return — ^felt  herself  thi 
to  the  deck ;  she  felt  the  vessel  rising  up  under  her  as  a  charge 
leaping,  and  next  a  scraping  and  ghdiug  as  over  crunching  tin 
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When  she  raised  her  eyes  she  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  smoke  of 
the  admiral^  standing  op  on  the  sinking  stem  of  his  ship,  with  the  flag 
of  his  country  wrapped  about  him.  Wang-Chi-Poo  is  like  a  veritable 
god  aroused.  He  gives  the  signal  to  come  about  and  charge  again. 
Three  times  he  charged  the  siimng  fleet  with  the  burning  fleet ;  then 
the  sea  closed  over  the  American  navy,  leaving  only  throe  vessels  to 
represent  it, — ^viz.,  the  Nipsic,  the  Vandalia,  and  the  Trenton,  which 
on  the  way  up  had  drifted  apart  from  the  rest,  and  wero  onlj  tlien 
preserved  to  perish  lamentably,  and  but  too  soon  after,  at  Samoa. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


But  what  means  this?  has  the  oil  burnt  itself  out?  Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  disturbed  water  has  scattered  it  into  little  islands 
of  fire.  The  steel  plates  of  the  flag-ship  are  like  the  sides  of  an  oven, 
but  the  ships  are  not  themselves  on  fire.  Then,  too,  when  the  Chinese 
came  to  look  about  them,  they  found  that  the  steel  crinolines  had  acted 
as  Davy  lamps  against  the  flames,  keeping  back  the  volume  of  oil  out- 
side their  line  of  contact  with  the  water, — ^that  is,  about  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  ship's  sides. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  how  the  vessel  had  managed  to  charge,  with  these 
nets  on.  Well,  in  certain  experiments  made  by  the  British  off  the  Irish 
coast,  and  more  recently  confirmed  by  the  French  in  their  own  waters, 
it  was  found  that  vessels  thus  attired  could  steam  nearly  eight  miles  an 
hour. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  nets  were  seriously  damaged  by 
the  collision  with  the  American  squadron,  and  on  this  injury  to  them 
the  fate  of  two  of  our  prisoners  at  least  is  destined  in  a  very  short  time 
to  hang.  Nevertheless,  the  he^t  had  charred  the  wood-work  of  the 
cabins,  and  it  was  not  till  the  walls  of  the  magazines  had  been  deluged 
with  water  that  the  Chinese  felt  relieved  of  all  danger  from  being  blown 
up. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  oil  had  proved  &tal  to  the  fire-ships, 
and  now,  as  the  fleet  quietly  steamed  back  to  its  original  position, 
charred  and  smouldering  hulls  were  seen  in  every  dirotion  littering 
the  water. 

You  ask,  perhaps,  why  Wang-Chi-Poo  did  not  immediately  b^in 
to  fire  now  upon  the  city.  The  fleet  returned  to  its  original  position 
for  that  purpose,  but  still  he  hesitated  to  give  the  necessary  orders.  In- 
deed, the  fact  is  so  extraordinary  that,  had  I  not  previously  mentioned 
a  somewhat  similar  cause  of  hesitation  connected  with  Coney  Island,  I 
should  hardly  dare  to  mention  it  now. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  that  on  her  second  return  the  flag-ship 
anchored  a  trifle  nearer  to  the  city,  and  firom  this  her  new  position 
Wang-Chi-Poo  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  colossal  statue  of  liberty 
on  Bedloe's  Island. 

Mr.  McFlusterer,  along  with  Taonsu,  was  again  despatched  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  city  in  the  steam-kunch,  to  demand  an 
increased  sum  as  indemnity  for  the  injury  done  by  the  fire-flhips  to  thB 
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fleet  Daring  his  abeenoe,  Mr.  Poncherry  and  the  fair  McFlusi 
were  taking  an  outing  on  the  deck,  the  gentleman  etill  talking  ai 
ships  and  armaments,  and  the  lady  listening  to  him  in  the  resii 
manner  that  was  to  be  expected  of  a  lady  ^o  had  gone  througl 
many  other  trials. 

Mr.  Poncherry  was  even  a  little  spiteful  this  morning :  the  iron  ; 
round  his  ankle  pinched  him,  and  his  attendant  at  the  other  end  of 
chain,  who  followed  him  up  and  down  like  his  shadow,  refused  to  a 
him  any  relief.  Being  unable  to  vent  his  spite  on  him,  he  vented  i 
his  own  country. 

"  It's  dernfil  hard,  demed  hard,''  he  said,  "  after  all  Pve  done 
the  American  public,  that  there's  not  a  spontaneous  rising  to  den 
my  ransom.  To  be  sure,  I  haven't  built  such  ships  as  these  pe 
have,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  mine  are  better.  No,  marm/ 
continued,  "I  don't  take  much  stock  in  these  new-fangled  nav 
why,  the  very  armor  they  carry  weighs  them  down  so  that  they  c 
answer  the  helm.  This  heavy  plating  is  all  a  mistake,  but  the  pu 
want  it ;  so  I  just  put  tin  on  my  ships,  paint  it  over,  and  the  pub 
satisfied." 

"  But  would  a  real  iron-plated  ship  have  leaked  like  yours  did 
day  we  encountered  that  dreadful  storm  off  Cape  Hatteras  ?  ^ 
remember,  Mr.  Puncherry,  you  were  dreadfully  alarmed  yourself, 
since  that  day  have  invariably  worn  a  Boyton  waistcoat ;  indeed, 
remember  correctly,  you  confessed  in  a  fit  of  candor  that,  Ix 
called  the  Terror,  she  was  the  best-named  vessel  that  ever  left  y 
yards." 

"  I  won't  deny,  marm,  that  she  leaked  somewhat ;  but  then, 
know,  when  wood  is  new  and  before  it  gets  well  seasoned,  seams 

fape.    Indeed,  the  seams  in  a  ship  are  like  the  pores  in  a  human :  t< 
ept  healthy,  they  ought  to  open  every  now  and  then." 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  looked  dubious. 

"  S'posin'  she  wasn't  water-tight,"  he  continued,  "  tightness  a 
everything.  She  was  built  from  stem  to  stem  in  an  American  si 
yard.  What's  the  use  of  a  navy,  marm,  if  it  ain't  to  encoui 
American  ship-building?  I'm  an  American  ship-builder  my 
marm,  and  I  oon't  believe  in  going  to  Europe  even  for  my  ideas ; 
unpatriotic." 

Mrs.  McFlusterer,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  which  she  neverthe 
felt  guilty,  saw  Wang-Chi-Poo  advancing  towards  her.  He  still  v 
his  magnificent  jewdled  cutlass  at  his  side,  and  the  dragon  workec 
gold  thread  upon  his  breast  looked  especially  brilliant.  The  grac 
way  in  which  he  walked,  not  to  speak  of  the  almost  coquettish  mar 
in  which  he  carried  his  &n,  could  scarcely  escape  the  notice  o1 
susceptible  a  lady.  He  evidently  had  something  very  particular  to 
to  her,  which  in  the  absence  of  the  interpreter  he  was  unable  to  expl 
At  last,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  seat  in  front  of  a  si 
stage  which  had  been  improvised  without  her  knowledge  just  under 
poop.  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  long  given  up  being  astonished  at  s 
thing,  and,  taking  the  chair,  b^an  to  watch  the  crew  assembling  ai 
audience.    At  last  the  curtain  went  up  on  what  was  really  the  bulic 
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act  of  a  Chinese  drama,  which,  beginning  with  the  early  dawn  of  that 
people's  history,  would  go  on,  an  act  for  each  victory,  to  the  end  of 
their  existence.  The  present  act  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  yesterday,  which  Wang-Chi-Poo  rightly  considered  as  de- 
cisive. Mrs.  McFlusterer  naturally  failed  to  appreciate  the  point  of  the 
performance.  But  the  strained,  unnatural  voices  of  the  players,  pitched 
m  a  high  fidsetto,  their  weird  and  peculiar  movements,  and  their 
grotesque  attires,  filled  her  with  an  alarm  quite  appropriate  to  the 
situation.  It  was  all  so  unnatural,  so  unhuman,  so  uncannv !  Their 
facial  expression  under  no  circumstances  ever  underwent  a  change,  but 
was  fixed  and  immutable  as  that  of  a  Chinese  doll.  This  was  the 
more  carious,  contrasting  so  oddly  as  it  did  with  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments of  their  bodies.  It  was  like  the  performance  of  beings  of  some 
different  sphere,  of  another  world,  only  half  human ;  and  so  unpleasant 
was  it  all  that  even  Mr.  Puncherry  was  affected,  and,  to  the  evident 
displeasure  of  his  attendant,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  play,  he 
walked  over  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  dragging  perforce  his  unhappy 
attachment  after  him.  With  the  fiiscination  of  a  horrible  dream,  Mrs. 
McFlusterer  felt  herself  gazing  at  the  chief  actor:  he  was  tall  and 
well  made,  and,  though  human  in  shape,  he  put  her  more  in  mind  of  a 
huge  bird.  From  the  back  of  his  head  rose  a  couple  of  feathers  from 
a  peacock's  tail.  What  he  was  intended  to  represent  she  failed  to  im- 
agine, but  every  now  and  then  he  would  emit  a  peculiar  screech  like  the 
scream  of  a  peacock,  and,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  space,  would  walk 
stiffly  three  times  around  the  stage.  This  accomplished,  he  would  dash 
tc^ther  a  pair  of  brass  cymbals  fastened  to  the  palms  of  his  hands. 
Then  the  players,  who  filled  the  r6le  also  of  musidana,  would  go  up  in 
a  body  to  a  brass  gong  hanging  on  a  side-scene  and,  as  a  transported 
orchestra,  hammer  on  it  collectively. 

Altogether,  the  performance  was  the  weirdest,  most  uncanny 
spectacle  she  had  ever  witnessed ;  and,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration,— the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  the  locality  where  it 
occurred,  here  barely  eight  miles  from  New  York,  now  beleaguered  by 
this  foreign  fleet,— she  could  scarcely  realize  that  she  was  not  the 
victim  of  some  hideous  nightmare,  that  would  have  some  more  terrible 
ending. 

She  was  still  gazing  on  this  peacock-like  individual  as  he  was 
circling  the  stage  for  the  fourteenth  time,  when  a  fresh  troop  of  actors 
appeared  on  the  scene  from  behind.  Thereupon  began  a  procession  of 
all  the  actors  around  the  stage.  Round  and  round  in  dumb  silence  they 
went,  all  with  the  same  fixed  expression  of  utter  vacuity.  Then,  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  but  with  a  sudden 
dash  of  gongs,  the  procession  jumped  from  the  stage  in  a  body,  and 
seemed  advancing  on  her.  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  nerves  were  at  that  exact 
d^ree  of  tension  that  they  could  stand  nothing  more. 

It  was  merely  the  wind-up  of  the  performance,  and  what  in  China 
is  considered  an  artistic  finish ;  but,  not  knowing  this,  she  rushed  over 
to  Mr.  Puncherry.  "  Jump,  Mr.  Puncherry !  jump !"  she  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  fright,  and  she  gave  him  a  sudden  push  in  the  back.  Mr. 
Puncherry  was  standing  near  an  open  port-hole,  sniffing  contemptuously 
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at  some  new  oontrivanoe  for  dosing  it ;  he  was  even  leaning  well  out  of 
the  port-hole  in  his  examinations,  and  the  push  in  the  back  caused  him 
to  lose  his  balance  and  to  topple  overboaro,  jerking  the  chain  from  the 
hand  of  his  attendant;  then  m  her  terror,  wild  and  unreasonable  as  it 
was,  terror  at  what  she  herself  could  scarce  explain,  she  jumped  out 
herself,  and  came  down  with  a  great  thump  on  that  gentleman's  back, 
as  his  stout  person  lay  struggling  on  the  waves. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


How  slowly  each  step  in  the  progress  of  mundane  tragedies  often 
seems  to  move,  and  yet  how  little  it  requires  at  the  last  to  bring  about 
the  climax  I  A  Chinese  play,  an  instant  of  alarm,  a  woman's  push,  and 
the  long-retarded  thunderbolt  is  hurled. 

In  uiis  case  Wang-Chi-Poo  is  the  Jupiter,  and  on  that  fair  city 
that  lay  apparently  so  calmly  dreaming  over  the  distant  surface  of  the 
water,  the  thunderbolt  is  soon  to  fall ;  not  caused  exactly  by  the  escape 
of  the  prisoners,  but  undoubtedly  accelerated  by  that  event 

Now,  the  eti<]|uette  of  China  prevents,  in  cases  of  sudden  emergency, 
a  mandarin  of  high  rank  from  running.  He  may,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, hasten  when  there  is  no  need  to  hasten ;  but  when  anything  has 
happened  that  in  lesser  mortals  would  warrant  speed,  he  must  advance 
slowly,  turn  at  every  third  step,  and  bow.  Thus  it  resulted  that  Wang-  , 
Chi-roo  took  ten  minutes  to  go  ten  yards,  and  consequently  arrived  at 
the  ship's  side  too  late  to  understand  the  extraordinary  phenomena  he 
beheld, — ^namely,  a  disturbance  of  the  water  in  the  spot  where  Mrs. 
McFlusterer  had  fallen,  as  if  she  had  been  swallowed  by  a  sea-ser- 
pent ;  and  Mr.  Puncherry,  not  under  the  stem,  where  any  one  would 
naturally  have  looked  for  him,  but,  instead,  fully  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  travelling  over  the  waves  as  if  hooked  to  the  same  creature's  tail. 

Wang-Chi-Poo's  blood  was  up ;  attributing  the  escape,  however,  to 
supernatural  agencies,  he  yet  hesitated  to  fire  on  Mr.  Puucherry,  but, 
ordering  the  fleet  to  clear  for  action,  he  let  drive  at  the  city.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  which  up  to  this  time  had  pro- 
tected it 

Though  the  shock  caused  by  her  immersion  failed  to  bring  Mrs. 
McFlusterer  back  to  a  full  realization  of  the  case,  she  yet  reached  out 
her  hand  for  sometliing  to  catch  hold  of,  and  it  came  in  contact  with  a 
long  cylinder-like  object  that  hugged  the  stern  of  the  ship.  There  was 
apparently  a  man  on  the  top  of  it,  or  rather  a  man  inside  of  it,  who,  inter- 
rupted in  whatever  he  was  doing  by  the  double  fall,  looked  at  her  in 
bewildered  astonishment 

"  Save  me !"  she  cried,  "  oh,  save  me,  good  sir,  and,  if  there's  room, 
Mr.  Puncherry  also !" 

''  Two's  company,  but  three's  a  crowd,"  said  the  gentleman,  politely ; 
then,  as  he  assisted  her  to  enter,  ^'  If  my  boat  were  elastic,  madam, 
your  friend  would  be  welcome ;  Imt,  as  it  is,  he  must  take  his  chances 
outside." 
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Mrs.  McFlasterer,  in  poshing  Mr.  Poncheny  overboard,  hadsdsed 
the  end  of  his  chain,  and,  like  idl  drowning  persons,  had  kept  tight 
hold  of  it.  Jost  as  the  lid  of  the  hatchway  was  dosing  on  top  of  her, 
she  instinctively  slipped  this  chain  over  a  hook  on  the  ontrioe  of  the 
boat,  against  which  her  dress  had  caught  as  she  was  being  palled  in,  and 
then  she  fidnted. 

Miraculous  as  it  may  sound,  for  a  man  who  built  such  ships,  Mr. 
Puncherry  was  not  a  good  swimmer.  He,  however,  remembered  a  piece 
of  early  advice, — -viz.,  if  ever  in  deep  water,  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  and 
lie  on  his  back.  In  this  position  he  suddenly  remembered,  too,  his 
Boyton  waistcoat,  and,  getting  the  mouth-piece  of  the  connecting  tube 
between  his  lips,  he  bqgan  to  blow  it  up,  keeping  his  eye  the  while  fixed 
on  the  boat,  which  he  every  minute  expected  would  come  to  his  assist- 
ance. He  had  inflated  the  lower  portion  of  this  waistcoat,  which  was 
divided  into  sections,  and  which,  contrary  to  what  its  name  would  indi- 
cate, extended  inside  his  trousers  almost  to  his  calves,  when  he  saw  the 
boat  that  he  had  expected  to  pick  him  up,  take  a  downward  plunge 
and  disappear ;  then,  a  sudden  jerk  almost  pulling  his  leg  out  of  its 
socket,  he  was  as  suddenly  slung  around,  and,  to  his  horror,  felt  him- 
self being  hurriedly  towed  away  by  the  foot  over  the  troubled  surfitce 
of  the  waters,  bobbing  and  plunging  like  a  huge  animated  buoy,  and 
prevented  from  expostulating  by  the  entrance  of  a  breaker  everjr  time 
he  opened  his  mouth. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  opened  her  eyes  with  the  firm  but  disagreeable 
conviction  that  she  was  in  a  coffin  meant  to  hold  two,  a  coffin  mat  was 
plunging  downward,  diving  and  turning,  squirming  and  twisting,  and 
forging  ahead  generally  in  a  mad  career.  So  great  was  the  epeed  that 
the  water  fisdrly  hissed  past  them,  and,  as  she  gazed  through  me  heavy 
glass  of  a  couple  of  eye-like  port-holes,  the  water  looked  green  and 
cool.  Numerous  fish  of  uncouth  shape  and  enormous  size  passed  them, 
but  one  huge  dolphin  attached  himself  to  them  as  a  companion  and 
swam  with  them  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  his  left  eye  came 
directly  opposite  to  the  right-hand  port-hole,  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer 
could  notice  the  astonishment  with  wnich  he  looked  in  at  her.  He 
evidently  wondered  what  kind  of  a  soul  animated  this  new  q)ecies  of 
conjrbrej  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  found  herself  wondenng  whether  after 
all  she  might  not  herself  be  a  fish.  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  however,  was  a 
practical  woman,  and  these  fancies  were  only  the  after-efiects  of  her 
recent  terrible  experiences.  Her  fiill  consciousness  was  returning,  only 
it  was  returning  slowly,  and  she  had  that  languid  sensation  of  indiffiar- 
ence  that  comes  as  a  reaction  after  all  great  shocks.  She  began  to  realise, 
too,  that  this  must  be  the  very  submarine  boat  her  husband  had  de- 
scribed to  her,  and  she  found  herself  wondering  how  the  air  was  k^ 
so  pure  and  fresh  in  such  a  cramped-up  interior :  indeed,  the  fit  was  so 
tight  that  the  navigator  could  barely  give  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
machinery,  and  during  most  of  the  time  they  lay  together  side  by  side. 
Great  as  was  the  rate  of  speed,  the  action  of  the  engines  was  without 
noise  or  jar,  and  the  whole  mechanism  seemed  to  obey  tlie  very  word  of 
the  inventor,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life.    Now  he  would  ai^oe  with 
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it.  now  he  would  praise  it,  and  anon  he  would  chide  it  as  if  it  were 
veritably  his  oflfepring. 

"  I  don^t  know  why  it  is,'*  she  heard  him  say,  **  you  ain't  as  spry 
this  afternoon  as  usual/' 

'^  I  can't  make  it  out,"  he  continued,  more  directly  addressing  his 
companion.  ^^  She'll  only  range  downward  a  certain  depth,  and  then, 
when  I  try  to  go  deeper,  I'm  suddenly  pulled  back,  as  if  I  were  tied  to 
something  on  the  surBsice." 

"  It's  Mr,  Puncherry !  Oh,  if  s  Mr,  Puncherry !"  she  cried,  "  and 
he  must  be  drowned  I  I  hooked  the  end  of  his  diain  on  to  the  boat 
when  I  came  on  board."  Then  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  to  enter  into  a 
hurried  explanation  of  the  circumstance. 

"  Ah,  true  enough.  I  remember  now  there  were  two  of  you  that 
took  to  the  water."  Then,  more  consolingly,  "  But  there's  no  danger 
of  his  drowning,  madam,  if  he's  the  Mr.  Puncheny.  A  man  would 
never  build  the  ships  he  does,  if  he  could  drown  like  an  ordinary 
mortal :  it's  only  his  shine  that  drown." 

^^But  he  is  drownea?  I  know  he  is!"  she  continued,  blaming 
herself  for  his  misfortune.  ^^  Let's  eo  up  immediately  to  his  assistance. 
Quicker !  quicker  f  she  urged,  as  the  boat  was  directed  towards^  the 
surfece.    "  He  must  be  already  dead,  I'm  sure." 

^*  If  you're  so  sure  of  that,  madam,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  hurrying ; 
but  the  will  of  the  ladies  always  rules." 

The  boat  now  showed  by  her  increased  speed  that  something  had 
certainly  been  detaining  her ;  they  could  feel  the  water  sweep  by  them 
like  a  mad  torrent;  then  tiie  port-holes  ahead  showed  greener  and 
paler,  lighter  and  whiter,  and  in  an  instant  afterwards  they  reached 
the  surface,  and  shot  clean  beyond  it  into  the  air,  like  a  fish  that  had 
miscalculated  its  ascending  impetus.  A  great  thud  fairly  shook  the 
breath  out  of  the  lady  as  the  boat  dropped  back  again  on  the  surface, 
and  they  were  lying  asdmly  rocking  to  and  fro. 

*'  Open  the  hatdiway,  quick  1  I'm  sure  he's  dead !"  she  cried.  Then 
the  hatchway  was  thrown  open,  and,  raising  their  heads,  they  beheld 
Mr.  Puncherry,  inflated  as  to  his  lower  extremities  to  about  four  times 
his  usual  dimensions,  and  apparently  seated  on  the  top  of  the  waves. 

He  waved  his  hand  affably  to  them.  "  Wind  her  up  again,"  he 
cried,  "  only  don't  start  off  too  sudden.    I've  got  a  new  idea  for  a  ship." 

** Great  Scott!"  he  added,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice,  ** they've 
b^un  to  shoot  I  guess  you'll  have  to  make  room  for  me  on  bcMSird, 
after  all" 

It  was  true :  a  large  missile,  followed  by  a  distant  report,  sailed 
past  them. 

"  If  they've  b^un  to  shoot,  I  guess  I'd  better  say  good-day,"  cried 
the  inventor,  drawing  his  head  in  like  a  snapping-turtle ;  then,  the 
trap-door  closing,  with  a  twist  of  a  crank,  a  little  whistle,  and  a  swish 
of  the  tail,  the  extraordinary  craft  again  plunged  downward,  and, 
burying  herself  under  the  waves,  disappeared  from  Mr,  Puncherry's 
sight. 

This  second  instalment  of  submarine  travel  was  in  most  respects  a 
repetition  of  the  first.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  felt  more  in- 
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elined  to  listen  to  the  shirt-maker^  and  to  hear  his  explanations  as  to 
why  he  had  not  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  ships.  The  first  fidlure 
he  attributed  to  the  slow  action  of  the  mechanism  for  exploding  his 
torpedo ;  the  next^  to  the  steel  crinolines,  in  the  meshes  of  whi<£  the 
proboscis  of  his  craft  had  unfortunately  got  entangled,  thereby  pre- 
venting his  approach ;  while  as  for  this  morning,  he  had  merely  come 
out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition,  and  had  not  known  till  he  got  quite 
close  that  the  vessels  haa  removed  their  crinolines,  probably  for  the 

f>urpo8e  of  repairing  such  damage  as  had  been  sustained  in  the  col- 
isiou  with  the  American  fleet  When  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  fidlen 
into  the  waves  so  near  him^  he  was  in  the  act  of  examining  ih^  hull  of 
the  flag-ship  to  find  a  weak  spot,  '^  so  as  to  follow  it  up  under  water/' 

Shortly  after  this  explanation,  the  lady  felt  the  nose  of  the  boat 
pounding  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  now,  for  they  had  well-nigh 
reached  their  destination,  against  the  sunken  piles  of  the  wharves. 
Just  as  she  was  giving  up  all  hope,  however,  that  they  would  ever 
arrive,  the  craft  took  another  sudden  upward  dart,  and,  sprindng  out 
of  the  water  as  before,  only  with  a  greater  flourish  of  the  tail  and  a 
little  louder  whistle,  lay  rocking  in  the  very  basin  that  her  husband 
had  visited  two  days  earlier.  But  what  had  become  of  the  crowd  that 
usually  received  the  vessel  ?  There  was  no  crowd  here.  A  dire  plague, 
a  hush,  a  cathedral  stillness,  had  &llen  over  the  city,  broken  by  an 
occasional  crash  or  distant  boom.  Could  it  be?  It  must  be !  The 
bombardment  of  the  city  had  b^un  ! 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  and  the  shirt-maker  gazed  about  them  with 
feelings  impossible  to  describe.  What  few  people  were  visible  were 
cautiously  peering  around  the  corners  of  houses,  or  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  lull  in  the  firing,  like  children  playing  puss-in-the-comer, 
to  slip  across  from  one  spot  to  another. 

As  his  family  might  need  his  protection,  the  shirt-maker  insisted 
upon  repairing  to  his  home,  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  was  about  to  accept 
his  offer  to  convey  her  thither,  when  Mr.  Puncherry,  whom  she  had 
entirely  forgotten,  entered  the  basin,  safe  and  sound,  by  the  novel  pro- 
cess of  pulling  himself  hand  over  hand  by  his  chain.  A  belated  hack- 
driver,  who  had  been  caught  behind  a  house  when  the  firing  began, 
and  had  since  been  too  terrified  to  leave  that  retreat,  was  finally  in- 
duced to  convey  them  up-town  to  the  lady's  residence,  and  to  drop  the 
shirt-maker  at  the  nearest  point  to  his  house.  The  three  thereupon 
entered  the  carriage,  and  the  horses  were  put  to  a  ftiU  gallop  towards 
Broadway. 

The  aim  of  the  fleet  seemed  principally  directed  at  the  lofty  build- 
ings, and  barely  had  they  passea  Wall  Street,  when  they  saw  Trinity 
Church  steeple  rock  and  &11. 

Opposite  the  Western  Union  building  a  cab  was  lying  across  its 
horse,  while  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  stru^ling  to  extncate  them- 
selves from  the  interior. 

But  still  the  same  absence  of  crowds.  What  had  become  of  so 
many  people?  They  could  scarcely  have  all  left  town.  At  City  Hall 
Place,  however,  a  vast  number  had  congregated.  Mrs.  McFlusterer 
turned  away  her  head,  as  a  shell  explod^  in  their  midst  with  terrible 
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carnage.  Faster^  fiister,  driver !  To  remain  here  were  death^  and  ] 
the  narrow  highway  before  them  scarce  were  safer.  Was  there  no  1* 
dangerous  road  than  up  Broad  way,  no  wider  avenue? 

Though  this  street  was  mostly  deserted^  yet  a  few  belated  perse 
were  hovering  about  their  stores^  running  back  to  lock  a  door,  or 
remove  some  last  forgotten  article.  Down  the  side  streets^  howev 
people  could  be  seen  in  greater  numbers,  getting  out  their  sick  a 
aged,  while  around  these  hung  women  in  anguish,— over  all  the  shai 
whip-like  crack  of  the  shells,  and  the  jar  of  walls  continually  fiillii 
Great  God  I  It  was  truly  a  terrible  drive,  and,  with  the  unerring  i 
stinct  of  women  in  emergencies,  Mrs.  McFlusterer  jumped  to  the  rig 
conclusion, — ^namely,  that  the  bombardment  had  been  hastened  by  c 
escape.  She  would  go  back,  she  would  do  anything  to  stay  it ;  ar 
becoming  hysterical,  she  implored  her  compamons  to  return,  weepi 
and  wringing  her  hands  convulsively,  and  losing  all  that  flippancy  ai 
lightness  of  character  which  we  have  tried  to  depict.  Even  had  h 
companions  been  willing  to  accede  to  her  request,  it  were  now  impc 
sible,  for  their  return  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  mass  of  people  like 
drove  of  cattle  wildly  sweeping  around  the  corner  of  Canal  Street  i 
Broadway,  mangled  and  bleeding,  many  of  them  but  propelled  onwa 
by  their  terror.  A  train  on  the  elevated  road,  conveying  up  town  t 
last  lingering  hordes  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  had  either  be 
struck  by  a  shell  or  had  met  with  some  other  accident.  The  carria 
was  still  ahead,  however,  and  kept  its  distance,  the  throng  growing  I 
hind  till  it  resembled  a  huge  troubled  sea  with  hands  emerging  he 
and  there  from  above  the  surface,  as  of  people  veritably  drownit 
Opposite  Grand  Street  a  cry,  as  of  ten  thousand  imprecations  roll 
into  one,  reached  the  carriage,  and  its  occupants  on  looking  back  behe 
a  column  of  smoke  rising  oehind  the  crowd  high  into  die  air.  T 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  on  fire.  On,  on,  on  I — no  use  in  loiterin 
the  most  heroic  valor  could  accomplish  naught:  walls  &lling  on  eve 
side,  shells  exploding  everywhere,  a  sea  of  flames  in  pursuit,  distai 
was  the  only  refuge. 

Suddenly  the  explosions  ceased,  a  death-like  stillness  reigned  i 
preme,  and  the  word  went  up  that  the  enemy  were  landing !  It  was 
this  moment,  this  supreme  moment  of  terror,  that  the  distant  sound 
fife  and  drum  was  heard ;  louder  and  more  distinct  it  grew,  shril 
and  cheerier  as  it  approached,  calming  the  confusion  and  allayine  i 
alarm.  Then  the  carriage  was  compdled  to  pull  to  one  side,  and  i 
"  gallant  Sixty-Ninth'^  swept  by,  changing  their  step  from  a  march 
a  double-quick,  and  that  into  a  long  sweeping  stride,  as  they  pred 
on  to  meet  the  foe.  After  them  came  the  finely-equipp«i  "  Sevent^ 
in  their  trim  uniform  and  with  their  admirable  discimine ;  then,  m 
raiments  of  the  National  Guard.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  ready  1 
time  "  to  strike''  to  good  purpose,  followed  the  troops,  and  next  in  ^ 
came  the  United  Brotherh(K)d  of  Tooth-Bnish  Makers,  briatUng] 
over;  after  them,  the  Brigade  of  Dudes,  armed  with  umbrellas  spij 
and  nicely  raised  on  high,  not  to  protect  their  heads,  but,  O  tempori^ 
mores  I  tiieir  shiny  black  hats  from  the  dust  of  crumbling  masoi^ 
They  numbered  exactly  four  companies,  and  their  dainty  attire  i 
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particalarly  the  dainty  way  ihey  all  pressed  the  common  earth  widi 
their  neatly- varnished  boots  together  elicited  hearty  plaudits  from  the 
crowd.  On  they  swept,  bearing  a  flag  on  which  was  proudly  printed, 
in  golden  letters,  "  Behold,  the  Keal  Four  Hundred." 

Closing  the  procession  was  the  Revolutionary  piece  of  ordnance 
lent  by  the  State  Armory  on  Thirty-Fifth  Street  For  what  purpose 
it  was  trundled  out,  save  to  gratify  the  popular  craze  for  antiquity,  is 
hard  to  say.  Possibly  it  was  fired  by  the  general  enthusiasm  of^^  tlie 
troops,  as  it  could  be  fired  in  no  other  manner,  and  had  pleaded  to 
accompany  them ;  or,  more  likely,  it  argued  that  it  was  too  old  to  be 
left  behind  unprotected,  and  had  been  brought  along  out  of  commisera- 
tion. Poor  thing  I  Men  and  women  dropped  sympathetic  tears  as  it 
feebly  rumbled  on.  

CHAPTER  XXTT. 

The  bombardment  ceased  simultaneously  with  the  conflagration, 
which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  that  of  the  Produce  Exchange.  Fortu- 
nately, the  valiant  eflbrts  of  the  fire-brigade  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
this,  and,  when  the  r^ments  of  the  National  Guard  arrivea  at  the 
point  where  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  landing,  it  was  to  find  the 
report  erroneous.  No  military  force  in  the  world,  of  the  same  numer- 
ical strength,  would  have  received  the  enemy  more  courageously ;  but, 
when  you  reflect  that  the  government  had  supplied  them  with  Spring- 
field cartridges  for  their  Kemington  muskets,  you  can  appreciate  that 
they  might  as  well  have  been  provided  with  clubs.  At  any  other  time 
the  parsimony  and  short-sightedness  of  the  government  would  be  almost 
laughable,  but  it  was  no  hughing-matter  now.  On  the  contrary,  all 
maintained  that  it  was  a  case  of  Grying  injustice.  Nominally  Uncle 
Sam  allots  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  among  his  forty-two 
nephews,  but  instead  of  paying  cash  he  very  unkindly  pays  in  kind, — 
in  other  words,  trades  on  at  his  own  valuation  any  old  military  rubbish 
that  he  has  no  need  of  himself.  Thus,  during  the  preceding  year  the 
New  York  appropriation  had  been  paid  up  partly  in  old  saddles  and 
partly  in  cartridge-boxes,  the  last  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  apiece,  and 
which  had  been  in  the  government's  hands  since  the  War  of  1812. 
To  give  an  almost  burlesque  touch  to  the  situation,  a  cavalry  troop  had 
got  the  cartridge-boxes  dnd  an  infantry  r^ment  received  the  saddles. 
The  disbandment  of  State  cavalry  troops  in  New  York  dates  from  this 
eift.  And  yet  all  the  time  Little  Log-Rolling  Creek  is  being  improved 
into  a  river,  merely  that  ihe  boys  who  live  dong  the  banks  may  have 
somewhere  to  swim  without  the  danger  of  getting  drowned. 

Now,  while  the  bombardment  had  really  taken  place  in  a  fit  of 
spleen  at  the  loss  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  nevertheless,  had  it  b^un  only 
fifteen  minutes  later,  it  would  have  been  in  full  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  Mr.  McFlusterer  had  returned 
in  me  steam-launch  without  bringing  back  with  him  any  distinct  guar- 
antee that  even  yet  the  terms  were  accepted,  and  Wang-Chi-Poo  had 
vowed  to  open  fire  on  the  city  if  such  guarantees  were  not  received 
by  four  o'clock.  Not  only  so,  but  the  assault  on  the  flag  of  truce  by 
the  shirt-maker  would  have  excused  the  attack  at  an  earlier  stage  still. 
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To  recur  to  Mr.  McFlusterer,  however :  he  had  passed  his  wife, 
his  r^um  from  his  seoond  trip  to  the  city,  without  knowing  it,  and 
had^  moreover,  passed  Mr.  Puncherry.  His  astonishment  at  behold 
his  old  friend  inflated  to  four  times  his  usual  size,  and  waving  his  hj 
to  him  from  the  top  of  the  waves,  caused  Mr.  McFlusterer  to  foi 
all  about  his  wife,  and^  though  Mr.  Puncherry  had  pointed  downw 
to  her  as  he  called  out  her  name,  he  naturally  miled  to  see  the  connect 
link  that  there  really  was  between  her  and  that  gentleman's  flight. 

The  very  escape  in  itself  was  so  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McFlusti 
could  think  of  nothing  else ;  for,  though  he  knew  that  Mr.  Punchei 
from  long  experience  with  his  own  ships,  protected  himself  agai 
sudden  immersions  by  wearing  a  patent  inflating  waistcoat^  he  did 
know  that  this  waistcoat  was  in  fact  a  tunic  divi(^  into  compartmej 
and  that  when  the  proper  compartment  was  inflated  it  made  of  the  i 
of  Mr.  Puncherry^  nether  garments  a  very  comfortable  air-cushi 
This  it  was  that  raised  Mr.  Puncherry  so  high  above  the  waves,  i 
gave  him  that  exultant  and  Arion-like  appearance  as  he  rode  tin 
So  great  was  the  Razor's  astonishment,  that  he  failed  to  notice 
comparatively  trivial  fact  that  the  fleet  had  begun  to  fire  on  the  c 
and  long  before  he  gained  the  vessel's  side  this  firing  had  develq 
into  a  pretty  brisk  cannonade. 

Now,  the  strangest  part  of  this  bombardment,  to  use  a  Hibemici 
was  its  sudden   termination.    The  abruptness  with  which  it  bq 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  extraordinary  abruptness  with  which  it  oeaf 
Was  the  motive  merely  to  give  the  city  a  taste  of  what  the  Chii 
could  do  ?    If  so,  it  amply  served  its  purpose.    Men  won't  suffer  tl 
residences,  their  places  of  business,  their  l^enatesand  their  Lares,  tl 
churches,  and  particularly  their  banks  of  deposit,  to  be  hammered  i 
smithereens  if  they  can  save  them  by  buying  off  the  enemy.    With 
stopping  to  question  the  reason  for  this  cessation  of  hostilities,  howe^ 
or  to  ask  themselves  why  it  had  not  been  explained  by  the  fleet, 
twelve  principal  gentlemen  of  the  city  (for  aner  the  warning  of 
Centennial  Ball  I  don't  wish  to  make  invidious  distinctions  by  n 
tioning  names)  constituted  themselves,  on  the  first  cessation  of 
firing,  into  a  select  committee  and  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  all 
less  well-known  gentlemen  of  New  York  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hot 

A  hush  of  expectation  fell  over  the  city,  as  people  waited  to  ] 
what  these  Solons  would  aeree  upon. 

At  last  it  yrss  decided  by  the  less  well-known  portion  of  i 
present  that  the  select  portion  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  i 
self-assumed  mission,  and  should  prove  their  ri^ht  to  the  daia 
public  spirit  by  going  over  to  the  fleet  in  a  nei^borly,  friendly 
and  making  the  oest  terms  they  could  with  the  barbarians.  It 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  this  proposal  was  finally  agreed  to  bi 
twelve,  and  the  account  of  their  expedition,  the  marvdlous  inoM 
that  attended  it,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  discovery  of  the  extra) 
nary  cause  of  the  cit^s  immuni^  from  a  further  dose  of  shot^  cai^ 
be  given  in  the  graphic  words  of  a  newspaper  man  who  volunteer^ 
accompany  the  party. 

^'  We  embarked  in  a  ferry-boat  at  the  foot  of  East  Seventh  Sti 
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he  said,  ^^  at  about  six  o'dock  in  the  evening,  thoogh  it  was  qnite  dark 
before  we  finally  mi  away.  How  well  I  rememb^  it ! — a  hot,  sultry 
nighty  without  a  breath  of  air,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  stars  seemingly 
fixed  beneath  the  water,  so  bright  were  the  reflections.  At  first  eadi  of 
us  tried  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  others,  as  we  sat  huddled  tc^ther 
on  the  deck.  Then  some  one — I  don't  remember  who — b^an  a  song, 
— not  a  iovial  coU^  song,  but  a  sad  weird  song,  and  one  suited  gener- 
ally to  the  occasion ;  after  this,  because  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
and  reacts  naturally  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  some  one  told  a 
story,  and  firom  that  we  all  fell  to  talking  of  the  extraordinary  mission 
we  were  on,  the  extraordinary  fact  of  a  Chinese  fleet  being  in  our 
waters  at  all,  and  what  blank  fools  these  Chinese  were  not  to  reflect 
on  the  terrible  retribution  that  would  come  upon  them  later.  We  all 
agreed,  however,  that  we  were  in  a  very  awkward  predicament ;  being 

Eillaged,  so  to  speak,  by  a  burglar  who  in  the  end  would  pay  dearly  for 
is  crime,  but  who  in  the  mean  time  was  making  things  decidedly  un- 
comfortable about  the  house.  Such  was  the  general  verdict,  and  it  was 
impressed  upon  my  memory  because  at  the  moment  of  its  expression 
there  was  a  frightral  explosion,  caused  by  the  paddle-wheel  striking  a 
torpedo.  For  dl  decided  that  it  must  have  been  a  torpedo,  and  proba- 
bly one  of  those  set  for  the  Chinese,  which  had  either  got  loose  worn  its 
moorings  or  had  been  detached  by  that  fleet  itself.  Nevertheless,  it 
didn't  do  much  harm,  since  it  only  knocked  out  a  couple  of  blades  fix>m 
the  paddle-wheel. 

"  The  curious  feature  about  the  trip  was,  however,  that  the  further 
we  left  the  city  behind  us,  and  consequently  the  nearer  we  approached  the 
enemy,  the  more  intense  became  the  sadness  with  which  we  had  started 
out.  Opposite  Governor's  Island  our  conversation  turned  to  the  subject 
of  a  future  life,  and  we  actually  discussed  it  until  we  entered  the  Nar- 
rows. On  passing  through  them  we  shortly  reached  a  point  from  which 
the  waters  of  the  outer  harbor  b^an  to  spread  out  quite  wide,  and  at 
last  we  succeeded  in  distinguishine  the  dark  hulls  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
all  grouped  together  in  one  blacK  mass  ahead  of  us.  I  have  no  lan- 
guage to  portray  our  sadness  at  this  si^ht  The  tide  was  running 
swinly,  and  we  were  dropping  down  on  the  fleet  more  rapidly  than  we 
imagined.  Indeed,  we  must  have  got  within  half  a  mile  of  it  before 
any  one  reflected  that  our  intentions  might  be  misunderstood.  The 
prominent  gentlemen  of  New  York  owe  their  prominence  rather  to 
their  status  in  commercial  afiairs  than  to  their  experience  of  war, 
and  understand  better  the  cutting  ofi^  of  coupons  than  of  heads :  con- 
sequently, the  possibility  of  our  being  taken  for  the  advance  guard  of 
some  desperate  assaulting  party  never  struck  any  one.  At  last  some 
one  did  ventiure  the  suggestion,  and,  in  view  of  its  plausibility,  we 
stopped  and  blew  the  whistle. 

'^  Not  a  sound  from  the  fleet.  There  they  lay  calmly  at  anchor, 
their  spars  fidi^tly  limned  against  the  starry  sky,  and  their  huge  bodies, 
paintea  gray,  rising  now  more  like  huge  octopuses  out  of  the  water. 
Then  we  advanced  anew,  but  with  greater  caution  and  increased  sad- 
ness, and  blew  the  whistle  again.  Were  they  waiting  for  us  to  get 
quite  dose?  were  they  then  going  to  annihilate  us  at  one  fell  swoop? 
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Aflsuredljy  oar  presence  by  this  time  ought  to  be  known.  One  would 
think  that  they  would  diallenge  us, — ^would  blow  a  whistle  in  response 
to  ours,  to  ask  our  intentions,  as  it  were.  But  not  a  sound.  Our  sad- 
ness grew  actually  appalling ;  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
this  silence,  too,  something  uncanny  and  suspicious:  it  fairly  made 
the  flesh  of  our  several  bodies  creep.  I  really  think,  if  each  oi  us  had 
not  been  ashamed  to  show  his  feelings  before  the  others,  we  should 
all  have  proposed  turning  around  instanter,  much  as  the  Western 
trapper  did  when  he  found  the  *  bar's  track  gettin'  too  plagued  fresh.* 
We  had  now  arrived  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  largest  vessel, 
and  there  was  the  same  deep  quiet.  Were  these  phantom  ships  ?  Were 
they  creatures  of  our  imagination,  after  all?  The  ordinary  tokens  of 
life  that  could  be  looked  for  in  a  fleet  on  such  an  occasion  were  com- 
pletely lacking ;  and  then,  oh,  horror  of  horrors  I  at  the  very  instant 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  beat  a  retreat,  tiie  cursed  paddle-wheel 
gave  out,  and  we  drifted  without  steerage-way  directly  upon  them. 

*'  Until  now  we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  so  close  to  them,  and  be- 
fore we  could  realize  it  we  felt  our  accursed  tub  grating  and  pounding 
against  the  iron  sides  of  the  largest  vessel.  I,  for  one, — ana  I  know 
the  others  joined  me, — ^threw  myself  flat  down  on  the  deck  to  avoid 
the  discharge  that  must  come  now.  But  not  a  shot,  not  the  cry  of  a 
sentinel,  ana  for  sound  only  the  thumping  and  gratine  of  our  ferry- 
boat, as  the  tide  pressed  her  down  against  mose  iron  walls. 

" '  They're  deserted,'  at  last  cried  the  captain ;  *  I  know  they're  de- 
serted. Follow  me.'  And,  carrying  the  gang-plank  to  tiie  top  of  the 
upper  deck  over  the  cabin,  he  rested  one  end  of  it  on  the  bulwarks 
of  the  steamer,  strode  intrepidly  across,  and  we  followed  him  cautiously 
half-way.  Then  I  shall  never  forget — no,  not  till  the  last  hour  of  my 
allotted  time  arrives — ^the  sight  I  beheld.  The  vessel  was  the  lareest 
in  the  sauadron,  evidently  the  flag-ship,  and  with  more  deck-room  than 
iron-claos  usually  possess.  Instead  of  these  decks  being  deserted,  how- 
ever, they  were  actually  thronged  with  people,  just  as  if  the  crews  ftx)m 
all  the  other  ships  had  congr^ated  here ;  but  the  strangest  fact  was  that 
of  this  crowd  not  a  soul  was  moving.  Even  where  we  were  we  must 
have  been  distinguishable,  but  not  an  eye  was  raised  to  meet  us,  nor  a 
cuUass  drawn.  There  they  all  stood  as  if  cut  in  stone  or  coughed  in 
various  attitudes  of  rapt  attention.  It  was  as  if  some  huge  momentous 
catastrophe  had  interrupted  them  in  the  midst  of  the  bombardment  and 
had  suddenly  petrified  them.  Here  were  tiie  appliances  about  the  guns 
for  loading  them,  and  fresh  cartridges  just  as  they  had  been  left  on 
deck.  Among  these  stood  the  crew,  like  stcme  images,  dressed  in  silks 
or  the  variegated  attires  of  their  different  ranks,  down  to  the  humblest 
sailor,  all  looking  towards  a  common  centre,  and  with  a  fixity  of  gaze 
that  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  had  they  been  posing  for  a  photo- 
graph. 

*'  It  was  our  captain  who  first  recovered  himself.  *  Who'll  follow 
me?'  he  otied ;  but  no  one  did.  What  a  brave  man  we  thought  him  I 
Indeed,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  deem  that  captain  tiie 
most  courageous  man  I  ever  beheld.  As  for  us,  we  stood  on  the  plank 
just  where  we  were,  midway  between  the  ferry-boat  and  the  steamer, 
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looking  down  on  him.  We  could  see  him  push  through  the  (s^w,  dis- 
turbing their  long  flowing  robes  as  he  swept  by,  oooasionally  upsetting 
the  equilibrium  of  one  after  another  of  the  ^ures  as  he  jostled  by  them ; 
bn^  mou^h  pushed  to  one  side,  the  figures  would  quickly  fall  back  into 
their  original  positions.  At  last  we  saw  him  make  his  way  through  the 
ring  of  ^e  inner  circle  and  lean  over  the  common  centre  of  attraction. 
Here  he  stopped;  but  what  was  he  waiting  for?  He  did  hot  return* 
Instead  of  explaining,  he  did  not  even  answer,  thoueh  we  all  called 
his  name,  and  we  called  it  again  and  again.  We  could  see  him  leaning 
over  further  and  further.  Uood  heavens  I  he  appeared  to  be  assuming 
an  attitude  like  all  the  rest  Had  the  same  nemrious  spell  b^un  to 
operate  on  him  ?  Then,  curiosity  rising  superior  to  fear,  one  of  ue  rest 
of  us  followed  the  captain  down  into  the  ship,  with  identically  the  same 
result  Neither  would  he  return  nor  answer  when  we  called.  Next 
another  of  us  went  to  look  after  the  last,  and  so  on,  one  after  another, 
till  I  remained  alone.  Finally,  curiosity  or  the  same  &tal  spell  also 
b^inning  to  take  effect  on  me,  I  went  myself,  drawn  I  know  not  by 
what  invisible  agency.  I  advanced  through  these  figures ;  as  I  pissed 
them  I  saw  that  they  were  not  of  stone  at  all,  out  only  still  and 
motionless  as  if  engaged  in  some  religious  rite  of  extra'  solemnity.  As 
I  moved  by  I  toudi^  them ;  then:  muscles  were  firm  and  their  flesh 
felt  warm.  I  even  got  to  where  my  companions  were,  and,  looking 
down,  this  is  what  J  saw :  a  chioa  oasin  serving  as  a  cockpit,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rin^  of  lanterns,  and  in  this  basin  a  couple  of  small 
bladL  beetles  fighting.  Then  it  was  all  explained  to  me.  I  had  read 
in  some  book  of  travels  on  this  extraoroinary  people,  that,  if  they 
are  engaged  in  battle,  and  by  any  chance  a  lesser  stri^  occurs  in  their 
midst,  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  an  augury,  and  their  own  combat 
must  be  postponed  till  the  result  of  the  latter  be  determined.  They 
must  stand  perfectly  motionless,  pay  no  attention  to  the  enemy,  and 
must  suffer  themselves  even  to  be  slaughtered  without  resistance. 
Thus,  in  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion,  at  Wasso,  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  the  empire,  a  party  of  five  hundred  suffered  themselves  to  be 
massacred  to  a  man  by  the  enemy  as  they  stood  entranced  over  a  com- 
bat of— what  do  you  think? — a  couple  of  ants.  A  fight  between  two 
beetles,  however,  is  considered  an  especial  augury ;  and  the  beetles  in 
the  present  case  were  ordinary  ship-roaches,  ttmt  had  probably  been 
disturbed  from  their  retreats  in  the  seams  of  the  deck  by  the  violence 
of  the  cannonade. 

*'  We  had  evidently  come,  however,  towards  the  dose  of  the  duel, 
for  even  as  I  eazed  the  larger  beetle  had  s^zed  the  smaller  in  his  daws ; 
giving  it  one  last  shake,  a  fidnt  struggle  ensued,  and,  a  thrill  passing 
over  each,  they  both  rolled  over  on  their  backs  stone-dead. 

^^  At  this  instant  a  gone  sounded  with  a  terrible  dash,  ike  people 
suddenly  came  back  to  li^,  and,  while  a  detachment  surrounded  us 
with  their  drawn  cutlasses,  the  rest  of  the  crew  flew  back  to  their 
guns,  and  the  long-interrupted  bombardment  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
resumed. 

''Great  heavens!  I  thought,  is  the  &te  of  a  dty  of  fifteen 
hundred  thousand  souls  to  hang  on  sudi  a  circumstance?    How 
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many  lives  had  the  pugnadty  of  those  two  little  creatures  thus  ftr 
saved? 

^^  This  was  my  principal  reflection^  and  so  engrossing  was  it  that  I 
fiuled  to  notice  that  a  large  and  not  ill-&vored  man  had  in  the  mean 
time  pushed  through  the  drawn  outlasses  of  our  detainers,  and  was 
bowing  before  us,  and  brushing,  with  the  folds  of  his  gorgeous  blue 
tunic,  the  seat  of  a  cane-bottomed  chair  which  he  dragged  forward. 
After  this  I  heard  myself  addressed  in  fitultless  English  by  a  small, 
narrow-chested  young  man,  who  seemed  to  understand  that  we  were 
envoys  from  the  city.  Even  yet,  however,  I  scarcely  know  what  would 
have  been  our  &te,  had  it  not  been  for  the  amused  astonishment  of  the 
big  man  in  the  blue  tunic  at  our  hats.  He  would  examine  them,  take 
them  off  our  heads,  and  then  place  them  on  his  own  with  the  utmost 
complaoen<nr.  Finally,  when  our  mission  was  Ailly  explained  to  him, 
we  were  taken  down  below  into  his  cabin,  where  a  sumptuous  repast 
was  set  out  for  us.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  hospitality  of  the  recejp- 
tion, — a  hospitality  that  is  really  extraordinary  when  vou  reflect  on  the 
way  we  had  arrived, — ^the  terms  we  offered  were  absolutely  refused. 
Wang-Chi-Poo  raised  his  demands  higher  than  those  originally  made, 
and  even  put  in  an  extra  sum  for  the  steamer  destroyed  by  the  fire-ships. 
His  ultimatum  was  this :  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  head,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  for  the  in- 
nabitants  of  every  seaboard  city,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  to  be  paid  by  New  York  before  to-morrow  night ;  that  Wash- 
ington should  agree  to  the  extension  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  without 
further  delay ;  and  that  a  certain  lady,  whose  name  he  gave,  should  be 
returned  to  the  fleet.  In  addition  to  this,  that  twelve  of  New  York's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  perhaps  we  the  very  envoys  ourselves, 
should  be  given  up  as  pledges  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  terms. 
Then  we,  the  envoys,  decided  that  it  was  about  time  to  retire,  and,  as  the 
vessel  which  had  brought  us  was  quite  unequal  to  stemming  the  tide, 
we  very  ignominiously  had  to  accept  Wang-Chi-Poo's  offer  to  get  out 
the  steam-launch  for  our  safe  return.  In  so  great  a  hurry,  indeed, 
were  we  to  get  away,  and  so  fearful  lest  the  permission  to  go  might  be 
rescinded,  that  we  failed,  until  the  last  moment,  to  notice  a  melan- 
choly object  in  a  large  bamboo  cage  chained  to  one  of  its  bars  by  his 
foot  *  and,  though  he  appealed  to  us  piteously  in  our  own  language 
and  b^ged  us  to  take  him  back  with  us  to  the  city,  we  pretended  not 
to  see  him.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  our  regret  at  leaving  him 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  this  same  ^entieman  had  got 
ahead  of  several  of  us  before  in  transactions  in  WaU  Streef 


CHAPTER  XXin. 


It  is  still  night,  and  the  lamps  in  a  luxurious  room  are  banning 
to  bum  low.  Silken  portieres  are  drawn  across  the  doors  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  on  a  sofa,  soft  and  velvety,  reclines  a  woman,  deep  sunken 
in  its  cushions, — a  woman  not  exactly  beautifiil,  but  not  altogether  plain. 

A  changed  woman  she  looks, — ^not  precisely  aged,  but  one  who  has 
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gone  throneh  some  l<»ig  and  terrible  ordeal^ — a  woman  who  has  at  last 
*^  ooUapsed/'  She  is  breathing  heavily ;  she  has  reached  the  ultimate 
term  of  endurance. 

The  windows  of  the  apartment  are  open,  to  catch  any  llngmng 
breath  of  air ;  for,  though  tne  trees  in  the  Park  opposite  have  not  as 
yet  put  on  their  summer  livery,  the  night  is  oppressively  hot, — ^intensely 
hot,  one  of  those  hot  nights  which  are  oooasionally  thrown  into  tm 
ficUe,  womanly-like  month  of  April,  as  a  faint  indication  of  the 
summer  soon  to  burst,  like  the  blast  from  a  furnace,  over  the  land.  A 
strange  hush,  too,  has  fidlen  over  the  city,  broken  occasionally  by  the 
call  of  a  sentinel,  or  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  child  from  the  thronged 
humanity  bivouackbg  in  the  Park.  AH  is  otherwise  still, — stran^y 
still, — and  the  woman  on  the  sofa  is  strangely  still,  too.  At  last  she 
turns  weariedly,  and,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  brow,  thinks, — tries  to 
think  calmly,  with  the  half-distinct  foreboding  that  evil  is  yet  to  come ; 
and  indeed  the  very  silence  that  prevails  on  every  side  is  the  hush  rathar 
of  anticipation  thim  of  relief. 

As  r^ards  the  manner  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  safe  return  to  her 
home,  suffice  it  to  say  that  afber  the  lull  in  the  bombardment  she  had 
been  conducted  thither  by  Mr.  Puncherry,  who,  after  leaving  her,  re- 
turned to  his  own  house. 

Far  removed  as  her  residence  was  from  the  c^tre  of  the  dty,  it 
had  not  entirely  escaped  injury,  as  the  occasional  cracks  in  the  mirrors 
or  windows  would  go  to  prove.  One  of  the  diimneys,  too,  had  come 
down  with  a  crash,  and  all  the  servants  had  decamped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  old  housekeeper,  whom  alone  Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  found 
to  receive  her.  Though  it  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  domestics  had  not  yet  returned. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer,  when  we  lefl  her,  had  just  put  her  hand  up  to 
her  brow.  She  was  tossing  restlessly  on  the  sofi^  and  she  returned  to 
consciousness  from  the  semi-conscious  state  with  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  there  was  some  one  either  in  the  room  with  her  or  near  the 
room, — some  one  who  did  not  belong  there,  and  had  no  part  or  parcel 
with  the  surroundings ;  some  one  who  had  entered  surreptitiously,  who 
had  perhaps  crept  through  one  of  the  windows,  and  whose  coming  now 
made  her  very  nesh  creep.  She  arose  with  a  sudden  start :  she  oilled ; 
no  answer ;  then  she  looked  about  her.  The  room  was  half  darkened, 
and  the  dim  light  there  was  gave  no  indication  of  any  presence. 

She  looked  at  the  portieres :  one  of  them  was  stirring.  She  screamed 
violently.  A  man  with  a  long  white  beard,  narrow-chested  and  small, 
suddenly  came  out  from  behind  it. 

'^  Daughter  of  the  West,  it  is  I.'^  And,  removing  his  beard  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  Taonsu  stood  before  her  in  European  attire.  '^  Ah,''  he 
exclaimed,  ^'  thou  thoughtst,  fiur  lady,  to  escape  us.  See,  by  this  card, 
whidi  thou  didst  leave  on  the  cabin-table,  I  have  tracked  thee,  and  I 
have  come  to  take  thee  back.'' 

"  Never  will  I  return  I"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  a  shudder. 

'<Then  thy  husband  dies  by  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  and 
the  bombardment  is  resumed.  Thus  has  Wang-Chi-Poo,  my  master, 
spoken." 
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Mrs.  McFlasterer  wrang  her  hands :  until  now  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  husband.     He  added  fresh  difficulty  to  the  dilemma. 

What  should  she  do?  She  could  not  allow  him  to  be  slain.  Oh, 
was  ever  a  woman  placed  in  so  terrible  a  predicament? 

"  Thou  hast  but  a  short  time  to  decide,  O  daughter.'* 

Then  she  turned  upon  him  suddenly:  '^  Why  dost  thou  pursue  me 
thus?  why  dost  thou  so  zealously  do  thy  master^s  bidding ?*' 

His  answer  came :  '^  Because  I  love  thee,  fair  one.*' 

''Thou  lovest  me?  But  why  then  dost  thou  come  in  another's 
behalf?    Why  not  in  thine  own  f^ 

"  Because,  fitir  lady,  according  to  the  ways  of  China,  those  we  love 
we  never  seek  to  wed  ourselves,  but  rather  try  to  marry  them  to  our 
friends.'' 

This  extraordinary  anuouncement  struck  Mrs.  McFlasterer  with 
sudi  astonishment  that  she  could  only  gasp ;  there  was  a  tinpe  of  irony, 
too,  pervading  the  assertion,  but  whether  this  was  intendonalor  not  she 
was  unable  to  decide,  nor  did  the  face  of  the  speaker  give  any  indica- 
tion to  assist  her. 

''  Make  up  thy  mind,  fair  lady,"  he  resumed, ''  whether  thy  hus- 
band is  to  suffer,  and  thy  city  to  be  destroyed.  I  have  just  brouf^ht  back 
the  envoys  from  the  fleet,  and  thy  return  was  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions." 

"  Give  me  until  to-morrow, — only  till  to-morrow,"  she  cried,  falling 
on  her  knees. 

«  That  is  already  gnmted,  feir  one,  but  by  Oiat  time  most  thy  de- 
cision  be  made. 

Thereupon  Taonsu  retired,  put  on  his  white  beard,  and,  as  he 
walked  down  to  the  East  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  docks,  he 
would  have  readily  passed  for  an  ordinary  pedestrian,  so  perfect  was 
the  disguise  of  hb  b^rd  and  his  European  clothes. 

Now,  the  harbor  had  been  comparatively  deserted  lately,  for,  though 
large  numbers  of  torpedoes  had  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  oil,  there 
were  yet  sufficient  loose  ones  floating  about  to  make  the  waters  far  from 
agreeable  as  a  resort :  consequently,  no  one  interfered  with  Taonsu  as 
he  rowed  out  in  a  small  boat  he  had  left  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  wharf. 
It  was  some  twenty  minutes  later  that  he  gained  the  steam-launch, 
unnoticed  as  when  he  had  left  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PooB  Mrs.  McFlasterer  was  having  a  hard  time  of  it.  It  is  the 
last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  any  resolution  she  might 
have  had  not  to  give  herself  up  as  a  willing  sacrifice  was  to  be  broken 
yet 

Up  to  this  time  she  could  scarcely  have  imagined  this  proposal  of 
Taonsu's  to  be  serious,  and  the  morning  sunlit  was  beginning  to 
dispel  the  shadows  of  tJie  past  night. 

The  state  of  afi&irs  could  not  be  so  terrible,  after  all.  The  city 
authorities  would  never  permit  sudi  a  sacrifice^  and  they  must  be  ap- 
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pealed  to  in  order  to  relieve  her.  The  liberation  of  her  husband  must 
be  inserted  as  a  special  condition  in  any  pending  treaty.  She  would  eo 
down  immediately  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  the  City  Hall. 
Her  spirits  were  reviving,  and  she  toyed  with  her  egg-shell  and  her 
spoon  with  more  of  her  old  manner.  As  she  glanced  out  of  the  window, 
too,  she  could  see  the  children  of  the  bivouackers  playing  opposite  to  her, 
and  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  have  sprouted  through  the  night ;  all^ 
everything  on  every  side  of  her,  seemed  lighted  with  hope,  and  the 
people,  by  their  joyrol  expression  of  countenance,  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  siege  was  soon  to  be  raised.  Yes,  she  must  go  down  to  the  City 
Hall  at  once ;  and  she  rose  from  her  seat  with  the  intention  of  getting 
her  cloak  and  bonnet 

But  what  is  this?  A  body  of  troops  passing  by?  Yes.  No,  for 
they  do  not  pass.  On  the  contrary,  the  tramp  of  their  footsteps  ceases 
just  opposite  her  house ;  how  odd ! 

Af);er  a  moment's  delay,  steps  are  heard  on  the  stoop,  and  the  bell 
rings  loudly. 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  had  stood  just  where  she  had  risen,  with  her 
hand  pressed  to  the  folds  of  her  dress  as  she  swept  them  back  from 
the  break&st-table.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  ner  curiosity  would 
have  carried  her  to  the  window,  but  there  was  something  in  the  very 
echo  of  these  footsteps,  something  in  the  very  ring  of  the  bell,  that 
riveted  her  to  the  floor. 

She  hears  the  old  housekeeper  descending  the  stairs  on  her  way  to 
the  front  door ;  she  hears  a  smothered  discussion  in  the  hall ;  and  the 
next  instant  a  conclave  of  twelve  gentlemen,  headed  by  Mr.  Pundierry, 
solemnly  enter  the  apartment. 

They  were  all  eminently  respectable  gentlemen,  and  most  of  them 
she  had  previously  met  in  society ;  but  there  was  an  expression  of  deep 
sadness  on  their  faces  that  completely  altered  them. 

At  first  they  said  nothing  to  her,  but  stood  regarding  her  pityingly 
through  their  glasses.  Mrs.  McFlusterer  could  support  their  silence  no 
longer. 

"  What  is  it,  gentlemen  ?  tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  cried.  "  I  know 
you  come  with  something  terrible  to  announce.  Has  my  husband  been 
sacrificed?" 

Instead  of  replying,  they  all  nudged  one  another,  as  if  each  wanted 
to  force  the  other  into  the  duty  of  spokesman.  Mr.  Puncherry,  bein^ 
nudged  the  hardest,  was  almost  physically  forced  to  a  prominence  of 
position  from  which  he  was  unable  to  retreat. 

"  It's  very  awkward,  it's  very  awkward  indeed,  madam,"  said  that 
gentleman,  with  his  fiice  very  red,  and  rubbing  his  hat  the  wrong  way 
with  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve. 

'^  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  he  continued,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  in- 
spiration to  escape  the  disagreeable  task  of  explaining  matters  himself, 
^^  these  gentlemen  stopped  at  my  house  and  asked  me  to  bring  them 
ovar  and  introduce  them."  Then,  calling  out  each  gentleman's  name 
in  turn,  Mr.  Puncherry  bowed  himself  cleverly  out  of  the  situation 
into  which  he  had  been  so  cruelly  thrust 

'^The  &ct  of  the  matter  is  rather,  madam,"  said  the  gentleman 
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whoee  name  had  been  the  first  called^  ^'  that  we  were  yesterday  deputed 
as  a  committee  of  twelve  to  take  in  hand  the  difficult  task  of  getting 
rid  of  the  enemy.  For  that  purpose  we  heroically  visited  the  fleet  last 
evenin^^  and  were  almost  blown  up  on  the  way."  The  old  gentleman 
stopped  somewhat  abruptly,  for  Mrs.  McFlusterer  stood  looking  at  him 
so  fixedly  that  her  gaze  made  him  uncomfortable.  He  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  sponged  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  then,  as  if  thereby 
receiving  stimulation,  be  went  into  a  long-winded  account  of  their  ex- 
pedition, stating  the  terms  Wang-Chi-Poo  had  finally  consented  to 
accept,  and  last,  but  not  least,  describing  the  pitiable  appeal  of  Mr. 
McFlusterer  as  he  sat  in  his  bamboo  cage  tied  by  the  foot.  "  This 
ultimatum,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  ^'  we  presented  to  the  city 
authorities,  and  they  have  just  sent  us  to  ask  of  you  a  very  great  fevor, 
— or,  let  me  say,  to  state  to  you  what  a  heroic  sacrifice  they  would  con- 
sider it  if,  in  the  interest  of  your  native  city  and  the  country  at  large, 
you  would  consent  to  sail  back  with  the  fleet  to  China.  It  wouldn't 
be  so  disagreeable  if  you  only  look  at  it  in  the  proper  spirit ;  and  before 
very  long  Mr.  Puncherry's  ship-yards  will  have  turned  out  an  Ameri- 
can squtSron  which  will  sail  over  and  bring  you  back.  It  is  very 
awkward,  but  you  see  if  you  don't  return  by  to-nieht  they  resume  the 
bombardment,  and  your  husband  will  be  immediately  sacrificed."  Then 
the  speaker  stopped  and  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "Madam,  we 
await  your  answer." 

Mrs.  McFlusterer  stood  there  like  Lot's  wife  turned  into  a  pillar  of 
salt ;  she  was  auite  as  rigid  and  quite  as  blanched.  So  her  city  threw 
her  off !  and,  ninging  herself  on  the  sofa,  she  burst  into  a  wild  par- 
oxysm of  weeping.  And  yet  as  she  wept  the  great  sacrifice  she  was 
asked  to  make  appealed  to  her  by  its  very  magnitude :  was  ever  a 
woman  asked  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  as  this  ?  By  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  clairvoyance,  too,  her  husband  was  revealed  to 
her  just  as  he  was  in  his  bamboo  cage.  He  seemed  to  be  imploring  her, 
as  he  piteously  told  her  of  the  fate  that  hung  for  him  on  her  decision. 
Above  all,  the  terrors  of  the  bombardment  recurred  to  her,  and  again 
she  saw  the  frightened  women,  the  dying  children,  and  the  crashing 
walls. 

"  Grentlemen,"  she  said,  abruptly  rising  and  facing  the  deputation, 
"  the  men  of  America  having  failed  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their 
women,  it  remains  for  a  woman  to  make  the  sacrifice.  I  go, — ^yes,  I 
will  go."    Then  the  deputation  withdrew  and  left  her  to  herself. 

The  news  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  decision  spread  like  wildfire. 

It  became  the  sensation  of  a  much-excited  town ;  crowds  of  those 
that  yet  remained  of  the  city's  population  came  to  gaze  at  her  windows, 
and  she  found  that  the  publicity  she  had  always  courted  was  gained ; 
not  that  she  cared  for  it  now,— on  the  contrary  :  but  the  principal  con- 
dition of  success  seems  to  be  that  when  we  gain  what  we  have  been 
struggling  for  all  our  lives,  we  ^in  it  in  such  a  manner,  at  such  a 
time,  or  hampered  with  such  conditions,  as  to  make  it  valueless. 

Even  in  the  strained  situation  of  affairs,  committees  were  formed  to 
wait  on  her,  and  bands  of  music  came  and  played  fiineral  dirges,  appro- 
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priate  to  the  occasion,  as  they  paraded  up  and  down  in  front  of  her 
house.  Yet  there  was  a  large  faction  of  tne  opinion  that  she  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  under  any  circunistances.  These,  however,  were 
mostly  the  impotent  ones  who  possessed  neither  banks  of  deposit  nor 
bank-accounts. 

Now,  in  spite  of  his  previous  protestations  to  the  contrary,  Wang- 
Chi-Poo,  on  learning  of  Mrs.  McFlusterer's  dedsion,  had  finally  agre^ 
to  receive  a  lump  sum  down  in  lieu  of  the  various  instalments  he  had 
originally  demanded :  this  had  already  been  sent  out  to  the  Chinese. 
Then,  too,  commissioners  appointed  by  tel^raph  from  Washington  had 
just  signed  a  treaty  for  the  free  admission  of  tne  Mon^lian  race ;  con- 
sequently, there  now  remained  only  the  exchange  of  Mr.  McFlusterer 
for  his  wife,  which  was  to  take  place  midway  between  the  fleet  and  the 
shore  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

How  that  day  dragged  for  Mrs.  McFlusterer  I  When  once  we 
have  decided  on  some  heroic  act,  it  is  the  small  and  trivial  details  that 
irritate. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  the  deputation  called  for  her,  and  this  had 
been  joined  by  a  band  of  the  fairest  women  New  York  yet  con- 
tained. They  were  dressed  in  white  tunics  of  the  coarsest  stufi^,  and 
walked  before  her  carriage  slowly,  wringing  their  hands  and  tearing 
their  hair.  Now,  New  York,  when  it  sets  itself  to  do  anything,  does 
it  remarkably  well ;  and  in  response  to  the  popular  craze  for  proces- 
sions the  children  of  the  various  hospitals  and  charitable  associations 
with  which  the  lady  had  been  connected  were  provided,  at  the  city's 
expense,  with  clean  pocket-handkercliiefs,  and  were  marshalled  in  line. 
Alter  the  school-children  came  the  various  city  guilds ;  and,  as  there 
had  been  no  time  to  get  the  l^islators  from  ^bany,  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  closed  the  procession. 

So  ereat  was  the  concourse  of  people  whom  her  martyrdom  drew 
forth  that,  on  arriving  at  the  wharf  where  she  was  to  embark,  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  pass  through  their  ranks ;  nor  even  here 
would  the  band  of  fair  women  leave  her,  but,  accompanying  her  on  the 
ferry-boat  which  had  been  engaged  to  take  her  out^  they  sailed  down 
the  bay  with  her,  making  the  sad  waves  sadder  by  their  wailing  and 
their  gestures  of  woe.  Punctually  to  the  hour,  the  steam-launch 
brought  Mr.  McFlusterer  out  firom  the  fleet  to  the  common  point  of 
meeting,  and  for  a  brief  ten  minutes  husband  and  wife  remainea  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms.  Then,  just  as  she  was  getting  into  the  steam- 
launch  to  take  his  vacated  place,  he  weakened,  and,  jumping  back  after 
her,  vowed  that  he'd  remain  by  her  side  through  thick  and  thin  and 
go  yriiti  her  to  China  or  to  the  devil  himself.  Thus  the  deputation  of 
twelve  respectable  gentlemen  and  the  band  of  disconsolate  fair  ones  re* 
turned  to  the  city  without  the  ^^  Razor ;"  and  the  several  forts  along 
the  Narrows,  which  had  been  so  useless  for  war,  appeared  to  fire  minute- 
guns  as  they  passed,  and  there  was  a  weird  sadness  over  all  things. 

Then  wese  discharges  grew  more  frequent;  even  the  foreign  fleet 
seemed  to  be  taking  part  in  the  demonstration. 

By  the  time  the  deputation  had  got  back  to  the  city,  however,  shells 
were  bursting  over  their  heads,  and  walls  were  tumbling  again.    Was 
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Wang-Chi-Poo  enraged  at  the  "  Razor^s*'  return  ?  It  would  si 
for  the  bombardment  had  been  renewed,  and  was  increasing  in  m 
Indeed,  the  former  attack  paled  into  insignificance  before  th 
Deeming  that  troable  was  over,  the  people  bad  moved  back  int 
houses,  and  were  therefore  taken  completely  by  surprise.  Such  i 
of  horror  was  probably  never  witnessed  before.  Here  were  wa 
their  frantic  terror  throwing  their  own  children  out  of  window 
men  and  boys  stretching  their  arms  on  high  in  mute  appeal  to  the 

One  of  the  shells  exploding  in  Gilmore's  Garden,  temporal 
cupied  by  Bamum's  Circus,  caused  in  some  miraculous  mam 
beasts  to  escape,  and  these  suddenly  stampeding  made  confusion 
confounded,  as  they  tore  down  the  streets,  trampling  all  before 
huge  elephants  trumpeting  their  alarm,  nprootine  lamp-posts  witl 
trunks,  and  lashing  their  tails ;  hippopotami  with  their  tusks  i 
and  rending  everything  they  met ;  affrighted  giraffes  craning  thei 
necks  upward  and  thrusting  their  heads  into  second-story  wii 
as  they  dashed  by.    Such  a  terrible  sight  I  never  saw.     After  t 
grew  confused.    I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  going  down  t 
with  the  deputation  that  conducted  Mrs.  McFlusterer,  and  on  my 
of  lending  my  assistance  in  the  capture  of  these  escaped  animals 
that  of  throwing  myself,  completely  exhausted,  upon  my  bed,  r^ 
of  what  might  ensue,  and  of  trying  to  sleep  through  the  bombarc 
At  first  I  seemed  to  succeed  fairly  well,  but  was  disturbed  at  h 
the  gradually  increasing  noise  of  heavy  ordnance,  of  the  crash  of  i 
masonry  growing  louder  and  nearer,  and  particularly  by  a  greal 
shining  in  my  eyes.    The  main  pipe  of  the  Standard  OU  Com 
crossing  the  East  River,  had  been  onrst  open  by  the  frantic  inhab 
and  the  oil  ignited  as  it  flowed  over  the  waters  of  the  harbor.     B 
flaming  light  I  seemed  to  see  for  an  instant  Wang-Chi-Poo  stai 
not  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  but  on  the  lofty  Brooklyn  Bridge,  si 
ing,  like  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  the  desolation  about  him. 

Then  the  glare  grows  more  intense  and  the  booming  of  the  cann 
nearer  and  more  terribly  distinct.  Adjacent  walls  are  falling, — a 
very  walls  of  my  own  house. 

I  spring  from  my  bed,  and  stare  about  me  in  bewildered  ast< 
ment.  Instead  of  its  being  nighty  the  glorious  rays  of  an  Apr! 
are  shining  in  my  eyes ;  the  walls  of  my  room  are  standing,  bi 
reports  of  heavy  ordnance  still  continue.  I  fly  to  my  window, 
what  is  this  ?  No  panic-stricken  people,  no  troops  of  enraged  ele^ 
and  bizarre  giraffes,  no  deputations  of  fantastically-draped  f€ 
wringing  their  hands  and  tearing  their  hair.  On  the  contrar 
same  prosaic  people  are  passing  up  and  down  on  their  every-day  \ 
as  are  wont  to  pass  every  morning  of  the  year. 

Can  it  all  nave  been  a  dream  ?  No,  for  the  cannonading,  ii 
of  growing  fainter,  rather  gets  louder.  I  fly  to  the  door,  and  my 
lady  hands  me  a  note. 

" Have  they  gone?"  I  ask. 

"Bless  your  soul,  sir,  of  course  theyVe  gone.  Here  IVe 
knocking  for  the  last  fiftieen  minutes,  xou  couldn't  expect  th* 
wait  the  answer  that  long.'^ 
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"  I  mean  the  Chinese/* 

"The  Chinese,  sir?  Laws-a-massy !  what's  got  inter  yoo,  sirT** 
And  the  old  lady  started  back  alarmed.  Indeed,  I  might  well  have 
terrified  any  one,  especially  so  staid  and  eminently  respectable  a  party 
as  Mrs.  Archer  was,  as  I  pounced  out  upon  her. 

She  had  dropped  the  note  in  her  frieht,  and  I  ooald  hear  her  steps 
patterine  down  the  stairs  as  she  hastily  descended. 

As  I  picked  op  the  letter  I  recognized  the  handwriting,  and  partioa- 
larly  the  coat  of  arms,  as  Mrs.  McFlusterer's.  Doubtless  she  had  sent 
it  from  the  fleet,  I  thought,  as  a  last  farewell.  I  opened  it  hurriedly, 
and  this  is  what  I  read  : 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFlusterer  request  the  pleasure,"  etc.,  etc. 

Then  all  was  clear.  I  had  simply  been  dreaming,  and  I  could 
account  for  every  incident  in  my  nightmare,  however  distorted.  A 
term  in  Congress ;  a  trip  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  to  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Antifies,''  where  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  evils  of 
Chinese  immigration,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  to  a  newer  civilization 
when  inoculated  with  the  moral  and  physical  diseases  of  the  East ; 
the  meeting  while  on  that  beautiful  isle  with  a  courtly  and  not 
uninteresting  specimen  of  the  Chinese  race,  who  was  travelling  with 
his  secretary;  and,  lastly,  on  my  return  the  accounts  that  met  me 
of  the  Samoan  trouble, — these  several  incidents,  coupled  with  an 
extensive  reading  of  what  has  been  published  concerning  our  defence- 
less coasts,  and  a  voyage  under  water  with  my  friend  Mr.  Smith,  who 
is  actually  my  shirt-maker,  in  the  trial  trip  of  his  boat,  supplied 
warp  and  woof  of  this  hideous  dream-tissue,  everything  as  distinct 
and  clear  as  I  have  tried  to  make  it ;  the  details  as  to  marine  warfiu^, 
steel  plates,  explosives,  etc.,  when  I  came  to  compare  them  with  fact, 
being  in  perfect  accordance  therewith,  and  my  own  personality,  as  so 
frequently  occurs  in  dreams,  now  gliding  into  one  of  my  characters, 
ana  now  into  another.  Nevertheless,  dream  that  it  was,  there  is  a 
vein  of  common  sense  running  through  it  like  a  silver  thread,  and  it  is 
this: 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  in  peace  the  wealth  and  prosperity  our  enerj^es 
have  produced,  we  ought  to  devote  some  small  portion  to  defendmg 
ourselves  against  those  attacks  which  our  very  wealth  and  well-being 
invite. 

So  much  at  least  common  sense  dictates :  guarding  against  reckless 
expenditures  whose  results  may  become  useless  in  the  next  ten  years, 
let  us  at  least  spend  sufficient  to  keep  our  proper  place  in  the  march  of 
improvement ;  for  so  only  can  the  just  demands  of  a  great  power  be 
enforced  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  enforce  them. 
Si  via  paoemy  para  bdlum. 


THE  END. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS. 

[It  may  be  said  by  way  of  preface  that  the  readen  of  Lippmcotf$  Maga 
will  doubtless  enpoy  this  series  of  entertainlDg  papers  the  more  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  encounter^  in  securing  it.  This  diffi- 
culty lay  solely  in  the  proToking  and  almost  insurmountable  reluctance  of  Mr, 
Ohilds  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  peculiarly  interesting  life.  He  was  proof 
aeainst  every  temptation  save  that  of  doing  a  friendly  act  To  this  he  finally 
Yielded,  as  he  idwajs  does ;  and  there  follows  the  first  of  four  chatty  articles,  em* 
bodying  the  experiences  and  renuniscences  of  a  very  remarkable  man. — u>  p.] 

I. 

I  WANT  to  8^  out  by  saying  that  I  am  sore  you  in  kindness  ex- 
aggerate the  interest  the  world  takes  in  me  and  my  affairs.  You 
say  I  am  a  suooessful  man.  Perhaps  I  am ;  and  if  sO;  I  owe  my  suo- 
oess  to  industry,  temperanoe,  and  frugality.  I  suppose  I  had  always  a 
rather  remarkable  aptitude  for  business.  James  Parton,  at  any  rate, 
was  right  in  speaking  of  me  in  his  biographical  sketch  as  ^'  bartering  at 
sohpol  my  boyish  treasures, — knives  for  pigeons,  marbles  for  pop-guns, 
a  bird-cage  for  a  book.^' 

I  was  self-supporting  at  a  very  early  age.  In  my  twelfth  year, 
when  school  was  dismissed  for  the  summer,  I  took  the  place  of  errand- 
boy  in  a  book-store  in  Baltimore,  at  a  salanr  of  two  dollars  a  week,  and 
spent  the  vacation  in  hard  work.  And  I  enjoyed  it  I  have  never 
been  out  of  employment;  always  found  som^ing  to  do,  and  was 
always  eager  to  do  it,  and  think  I  earned  every  cent  of  my  first  money. 
When  first  at  work  in  Philadelphia  I  would  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  go  down  to  the  store,  and  wash  the  pavement  and  put  things 
in  order  l^fore  breakfast,  and  in  the  winter-time  would  make  the  fi^ 
and  sweep  out  the  store.  In  the  same  spirit,  when  books  were  bought 
at  night  at  auction,  I  would  early  the  next  morning  go  for  them  with 
a  wheelbarrow.  And  I  have  never  outox)wn  this  wholesome  habit  of 
doing  things  directly  and  in  order.  I  would  to-day  as  lief  carry  a 
bundle  up  Chestnut  Street  fit)m  the  Ledger  office  as  I  would  then.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  carry  bundles  very  often.  But  I  understand  that 
certain  young  men  of  the  period  would  soom  to  do  as  much. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  I  entered  the  United  States  navy,  and  passed 
fifteen  months  at  Norfolk ;  but  I  didn't  like  it.  Betumipg  to  Baiti* 
more,  I  attended  school  for  a  time.  Then  I  came  to  Philadelphia, 
and  entered  a  book-store  kept  by  Mr.  Thomson  at  the  comer  of  Sixth 
and  Arch  Streets.  I  was  ooth  clerk  and  errand-boy,  worked  from 
early  in  the  morning  until  late  at  night,  and  received  a  salary  of  three 
dollars  a  week.  Gradually  I  began  to  attend  the  evening  auctions, 
which  at  that  time  were  frequently  held  in  this  city ;  I  became  fiimiliar 
with  the  titles  and  prices  ot  valuable  books,  and  was  soon  able  to  buy 
them  cheaply.  In  this  way  I  assisted  Mr.  Thomson  for  four  years; 
his  business  kept  increasing ;  and  at  length  he  sent  me  to  represent  him 
at  the  book-trade  sales  held  every  six  months  in  New  Tork  and  Boston. 
Vol.  XLIII.— 66 
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Here,  of  course,  I  made  the  acquaintanoe  of  many  book-buyers  and 

fublifihers, — e^^oellent  men,  whom  I  have  never  forgotten,  and  who, 
am  glad  to  say,  have  not  forgotten  me.  Those  still  living  often  visit 
me,  and  whenever  they  do  the  old  life  and  the  old  feces  are  very  vivid 
in  my  memorjr, — the  Harpers,  Lippinootts,  Putnams,  Ticknors,  Fields, 
Appletons,  Little  &  Browns. 

I  had  saved  enough  mon^  when  about  eighteen  years  old  to  go 
into  business  for  myself:  so  I  set  up  a  modest  store  in  a  small  room 
in  the  old  PvbUo  Ledger  building.  It  was  a  success :  I  made  money 
slowly  but  surely.  Meanwhile,  it  is  said  of  me  that  I  aspired  to  hi^h^ 
thines ;  that  I  was  even  heard  to  say,  "  I  shall  yet  be  the  owner  oi  the 
PiMiiO  LedgerP  If  this  is  true,  and  doubtless  it  is,  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  overr^wdbed  myself  at  that  early  age. 

I  was  twenty-one  years  old  when  I  entered  into  the  book-publishine 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  affcerwardb 
Childs  &  Peterson.  One  of  our  first  books.  Dr.  Kane's  "Arctic 
Explorations,^'  was  a  great  hit  It  did  not  look  at  first  as  diough  we 
had  made  a  wise  venture.  When  the  work  was  ready  to  issue,  I  took 
a  sample  copy  and  went  over  to  New  York  to  solicit  orders  firom  die 
leading  booksellers.  The  largest  house  would  only  give  me  a  small 
order.  "  Mr.  Childs,^'  they  said, "  you  won't  sell  more  than  a  thousand 
altogether."  They  ordered  at  fijrst  only  one  hundred  copies,  but  soon 
after  sent  for  five  thousand  more  to  meet  the  demand.  Within  one 
year  after  the  publication  we  paid  Dr.  Kane  a  copyright  of  nearly 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  It  was  the  Doctor's  original  intention  to  write 
only  a  scientific  account  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
but  I  persuaded  him  to  make  of  it  the  popular  narrative  he  did,  and 
be  afl;erwards  admitted  to  me  that  I  was  right  in  my  suggestion. 
When  the  manuscript  was  finished  he  sent  me  a  pathetic  note,  in 
which  he  said,  '^Here  you  have  the  book  complete,  and,  poor  as  it 
is,  it  has  been  my  coffin."  No  doubt  he  had  then  some  premonition 
of  the  b^inning  of  the  end  of  his  remarkable  career. ,  He  died  in 
Cuba  within  a  year  after  receiving  his  copyri^t  money ;  and  doubt- 
less many  people  remember  well  the  splendid  tnbute  arranged  for  him : 
that  funeral  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history. 

We  made  another  hit  with  Parson  Brownlow's  book,  of  whidi 
fifty  thousand  copies  were  ordered  in  advance  of  publication.  Other 
successful  works  issued  by  us  were  "  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,"  of 
which  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  have  been  sold ;  Bouvier's  Law 
Dictionary;  Sharswood's  Blackstone;  and  Dr.  Allibone's  great  ^Dic- 
tionary of  British  and  American  Authors."  It  cost  over  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  publish  this  last-named  important  book  in  its  three  lai^ 
volumes,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  compldaon  of 
the  undertaking  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  die  late  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
who  broueht  out  the  last  two  volumes  upon  my  retirement  mmi  the 
book-publishing  business  in  1863.  The  fi:>llowing  year  I  purdiased 
the  JRmUio  Ledger.  And  I  want  to  say  just  here  tiiat  mudi  of  the 
success  (^  the  pap;^  has  been  due  to  the  cordial  and  intell%ent  co- 
operation of  my  ^iend  A.  J.  DrexeL 

The  war,  by  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  lab<»*  and  matmal,  chiefly 
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the  white  paper,  had  made  it  impoBsible  to  oontinuey  save  at  a  losS;  the 
publication  of  die  Ledger  as  a  penny  paper.  It  had  been  sold  at  a  cent 
ever  sinoe  it  was  started  in  1836,  and  Messrs  Swain  &  Abell,  then 
the  proprietors,  though  ihej  had  lost  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars bj  Keeping  the  rate  at  '^  six  and  a  (]^uarter  cents  per  week/'  were 
averse  to  a  change.  There  thej  made  their  great  mistake.  They  seemed 
to  regard  the  past  prosperity  of  the  Ledger  as  due  alone  to  its  selling  for 
a  penny.  They  forgot  that  in  1864  the  purchasing  power  of  a  penny 
was  not  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Cheapness,  indeed,  was  a  vital 
feature  of  the  journal ;  but  to  sell  the  JPuhlie  Ledger  for  a  penny  was 
to  give  it  half  away.  Thus  the  proprietors,  unable  to  agree  to  increase 
the  price  of  the  paper  or  the  rates  of  advertising,  determined  to  dis- 
pose of  their  property.  The  Ledger  was  for  sale,  and  I  bought  it — the 
whole  of  it,  just  as  it  was — for  a  sum  slightly  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  its  annual  loss. 

It  was  not  generally  known,  of  course,  that  the  establishment  was 
then  losing  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  upon  every  number 
of  the  paper  which  it  issued.  To  all  appearances  it  was  as  prosperous 
as  ever ;  the  circulation  was  great,  the  columns  were  crowdea  with  ad- 
vertisements. Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fiu5t,  there  was  a  weekly  loss  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Ledger  was  purchased  on  the  3d  of  December,  1864.  A  week 
later  I  announced  two  simple  but  radical  changes.  I  doubled  the  price 
of  the  paper  and  advancea  the  advertising  rates  to  a  profitable  figure. 
Of  course  there  was  an  instant  and  not  inconsiderable  falling  off  of 
patronage.  But  the  Ledger  was  already  an  " institution'^  of  the  city: 
for  twenty  years  it  had  been  the  established  medium  of  communication 
between  employers  and  employed,  between  buy^*s  and  sellers,  landlords 
and  tenants,  bereaved  fiimities  and  their  friends.  To  very  many  people 
it  was  a  necessity.  So,  although  at  first  I  lost  some  subscribers  and 
advertisers,  they  were  soon  won  back  again.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the 
price  of  the  Ledger  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten  cents  a  week,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  circulation  and  advertising  have  increased. 

I  worked  hard  to  make  the  paper  a  success ;  for  several  years  sel- 
dom left  the  editorial  rooms  before  midnight,  averaging  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  t£e  office.  I  strove  to  elevate  its  tone,  and 
think  I  succeeded.  If  asked  what  I  mean  by  this,  perhaps  I  had  better 
quote  the  friendly  words  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Prime :  "  Mr.  Childs 
excluded  {torn  the  paper  all  details  of  disgusting  crime ;  all  reports  of 
such  vice  as  may  not  be  with  propriety  read  aloud  in  the  fiEimily ;  that 
poison  the  minds  of  young  men,  inflame  the  passions  and  corrupt  the 
heart ;  all  scandal  and  slang,  and  that  whole  class  of  news  whi<^  con- 
stitutes the  staple  of  many  daily  papers.  The  same  rule  was  applied  to 
the  advertising  columns,  and  from  mem  was  excluded  all  that,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  might  be  offensive  to  good  morals.  The  friends  of  the  new 
publisher  predict^  an  early  and  total  failure,  and  the  more  speedy  be- 
cause he  doubled  the  pric^  of  the  paper  and  increased  the  rates  of  adver- 
tising. But  he  was  governed  in  his  course  by  two  considerations :  first,  he 
had  his  own  strong  convictions  of  what  is  right,  and,  secondly,  as  strong 
convictions  of  wnat  would  pay ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  tiiat  when 
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one's  views  of  duty  coincide  wiA  his  pecuniary  interests^  all  the  fiical- 
ties  work  in  perfect  harmony.  The  effect  of  this  sadden  change  was  at 
first  to  sink  the  sinking  concern  still  lower.  A  class  of  readers  and 
advertisers  fell  off.  A  less  conscientioos  and  a  less  oourageoos  man 
wonld  have  staggered  in  the  path  he  had  marked.  Not  so  with  Mr. 
Childs.  He  employed  the  best  talent,  and  paid  fair  wages  for  good 
work.  He  published  six  days  in  the  week  only,  and  on  the  seventh  day 
he  rested  from  his  labors.  His  paper  and  his  prindples  began  to  obtain 
recognition  in  the  city.  He  maae  it  a  &mily  journal.  It  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  best  people,  who  became  its  daily  readers,  and  there-' 
fore  it  was  sought  as  the  best  medium  of  advertising."  It  is  not  for  me 
to  add  to  or  comment  upon  these  complimentary  words.  On  the  20th  of 
June,  1867,  the  present  Ledger  building  was  completed  and  formally 
opened.  The  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a  banquet  attended  by  many 
distinguished  men  fix>m  different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  look  back  with  genuine  pleasure  upon  my  experiences  as  a  pub- 
lisher. I  was  more  than  prosperous  in  acquiring  the  friendship  of  so 
many  worthy  men  among  the  publishers,  booksellers,  and  authors  with 
whom  I  came  in  contact.  If  I  were  to  enumerate  them  their  names 
would  fill  a  page  of  Lippinooti^s  Magaame. 

I  can  recall,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  tiiat  solemn  conversation 
in  the  office  of  the  Harpers,  then  on  Cliff  Street  The  three  founders 
of  the  great  firm  were  there  present.  I  was  one  of  a  group  of  Phila- 
delphians,  and  we  were  discussing  the  first  number  of  Harpen^e  Neu) 
Monthly  MlagaaAne.  It  seemed  so  certain  to  us  that  the  publication 
would  be  a  fiulnre.  ''It  can't,"  said  one  Philadelphian,  emphati- 
cally,— *'  it  oa/nH  last  very  long."  The  only  successful  magazines  then 
publ^hed  in  the  United  States  were  those  issued  in  PhiUdelidiia, — 
Ghraham%  Ghdey'Sy  8artain\  and  Peteraon^e. 

I  have  personally  known  and  corresponded  with  Longfellow,  Emer- 
son, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  GJeorge  Bancroft,  W.  H.  Prescott,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  Washin^n  Irving,  and  a  score  of  other  writes 
who  have  given  us  an  Amencan  literature. 

Washington  Irving  I  remember  well.  His  was  not  a  &oe  one 
readily  forgot  A  kindly  humorous  man,  of  big  brain  and  heart  I 
visited  him  several  times  at ''  Sunnyside :"  he  would  go  to  sleep  at 
dinner,  but  his  guests  understood  his  physical  weakness  and  respected 
it.  He  was  a  very  sensitive  and  nervous  man.  I  saw  his  desk  piled 
up  with  papers,  the  last  time  I  was  there,  and  remarked  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  heavy  mail.  It  was  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Life  of  Washington.  ^^  Yes,"  he  said,  ^'I  haven't  the 
courage  to  look  at  it  Fm  anaid  to  learn  T^at  the  critics  are  saying 
of  my  book." 

Hawthorne  was  another  sensitive  man  and  extremely  shy.  The 
last  time  we  met  was  under  very  distressing  circumstances.  He  was 
travelling  South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  accompanied  by  his  fiiend 
W.  D.  Ticknor,  the  publidier.  They  stopped  at  the  Continental  Hotel 
in  Philadelphia,  ana  both  came  down  to  the  Ledger  office  to  call  on 
me.    They  were  in  excellent  q>irits ;  and  that  was  on  Friday.    It 
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agreed  that  thej  should  attend  a  party  to  be  given  the  next  evening 
by  Mr*  Joseph  Harrison.  These  Saturday  evening  parties  were  then 
a  feature  of  social  life  in  Philadelphia.  Neither  Tioknor  nor  Haw- 
thorne came^  greatly  to  our  disappointment  As  no  explanation  of 
their  absence  was  sent  me^  I  called  on  Sunday  morning  at  tlie  hotel 
and  went  directly  to  their  rooms.  I  knocked  on  the  door,  and,  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  opened  it  and  walked  in.  There  I  found  Hawthorne 
padngup  and  down  the  room,  apparently  dazed. 

"Hawthorne/'  I  said,  " how  are  you ?     Where  is  Tioknor?'' 

"  They  have  taken  him  away,"  said  he. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked.    "  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  too  bad.  He  was  my  best  friend ;  I  de- 
pended on  him ;  and  he  came  here  to  please  me." 

I  could  make  nothing  out  of  it  at  all :  he  seemed  to  me  bewildered. 
I  feared  for  his  mind,  and,  going  down  to  the  office,  asked  the  derk, 
Mr.  Duffy,  what  it  all  meant  He  then  staggered  me  mik  the  infor- 
mation that  Ticknor  was  dead, — had  died  that  morning. 

"  Where  is  his  body  ?"  I  asked. 

"  It  was  taken  early  this  morning  to  the  undertaker's,"  he  said. 

I  was  astounded,  but,  hastening  back  to  Hawthorne,  comforted  him 
as  much  as  I  could,  implored  him  to  keep  quiet,  and  at  last  succeeded 
somewhat  in  calming  him  down.  I  then  went  to  the  undertaker's, 
took  charge  of  Ticknor's  body,  saw  that  it  was  properly  cared  for  and 
embalmed,  and  telegraphed  to  his  partner,  my  old  friend  James  T. 
Fields.  One  of  Ti&nor's  sons  at  once  came  on  to  Philadelphia  and 
took  his  father's  remains  to  Boston. 

It  was  a  deplorable  and  distressing  event;  a  very  fetal  journey. 
Hawthorne  lingered  here  in  Philadelphia  with  me  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  I  placed  Um  in  the  keeping  of  the  good  Bishop  Howe,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  common  firiend,  who  accompanied  him  to  Boston.  There 
he  passed  the  nieht  with  James  T.  Fields,  who  says  they  sat  up  late 
talking  about  Ticknor,  and  that  Hawthorne  was  in  a  very  excitea  and 
nervous  state,  recalling  incessantly  the  sad  scenes  he  had  been  passing 
through  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  morning  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  Concord,  and  shortly  after  he  died  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire, 
whither  he  had  gone  under  the  charge  of  his  life-long  friend,  Ex- 
President  Franklin  Pierce. 

I  have  still  in  my  possession  the  touching  letter  written  by  President 
Pierce  to  Mr.  Fields  in  whidi  he  describes  the  peaceful  deadi  of  Haw- 
thorne. It  was  plainly  penned  under  the  greatest  excitement  and  dis- 
tress of  mind.  It  contained  a  note  announcing  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne  har 
bereavement,  and  was  carried  to  Mr.  Fields  by  Colonel  Hibbard.  ^'  Oh, 
how  will  she  bear  this  shock?"  the  note  says.  "Dear  mother!  dear 
children !    When  I  met  Hawthorne  at  Boston  a  week  ago,  it  was  ap- 

Firent  that  he  was  mudi  more  feeble  and  more  seriously  diseased  than 
had  supposed  him  to  be.  We  came  from  Senter  Harbor  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  I  thought  he  was,  on  the  whole,  brighter  than  he  was  the 
day  before.  He  r^red  last  night  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  quiet  slumber.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  changed  his  posi- 
tion, but  continued  to  sleep.    I  left  the  door  open  betwe^  his  bedroom 
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and  mioe,  our  beds  being  opposite  to  each  other.  I  was  asleep  myself 
before  eleven  o'clock.  The  light  continued  to  burn  in  my  room.  At 
two  o'clock  I  went  to  H.'s  bedside.  He  was  apparently  in  a  sound 
sleep.  I  did  not  place  my  hand  upon  him.  At  four  o'clock  I  went 
into  his  room  again^  and,  as  his  position  was  undianged,  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  him,  and  found  that  life  was  extinct  I  sent  immediately 
for  a  physician,  and  called  Judge  Bell  and  Colonel  Hibbard,  who  oocu- 

Eied  rooms  upon  the  same  floor  and  near  me.  He  lies  upon  his  side, 
is  position  so  perfectly  natural  and  easy,  his  eyes  closed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize,  while  looking  upon  his  noble  face,  that  this  is  death. 
He  must  have  passed  irom  natural  slumber  to  that  from  which  there  is 
no  waking,  without  the  slightest  movement.  I  cannot  write  to  dear 
Mrs.  Hawthorne,  and  you  must  exercise  your  judgment  with  r^ard  to 
sending  this  and  the  unfinished  note  enclosed  to  her." 

It  was  a  beautiftil  death,  but  a  sad  event.  Hawthorne  I  shall 
always  hold  vividly  in  remembrance.  I  have  the  original  manuscript 
of  his  "  Consular  Experiences,"  and  a  copy  of  the  firet  edition  of  the 
"Scarlet  Letter,"  brought  to  light  so  wonderfully  by  Mr.  Fields. 
Hawthorne  wrote  me,  soon  afler  its  publication  in  1861,  that  he  was 
much  gratified  by  my  favorable  opinion  of  the  charming  romance,  and 
that  I  might  be  interested  to  know  "  that  it  was  so  far  n)unded  on  fact 
that  such  a  symbol  as  the  Scarlet  Letter  was  actually  worn  by  at  least 
one  woman  in  the  early  times  of  New  England."  Whether  this  person- 
am, he  added,  resembled  Hester  Prynne  in  any  other  circumstances 
of  her  character,  he  could  not  say ;  nor  whether  this  mode  of  igno- 
minious punishment  was  brought  from  beyond  the  Atlantic  or  originated 
with  the  New  England  Puritans.  At  any  rate,  he  said,  the  idea  was  so 
worthy  of  them  that  he  felt  "  piously  inclined"  to  allow  than  all  the 
credit  of  it. 

Longfellow  I  knew  well  and  eni:ertained  at  my  home.  He  was 
a  quiet,  gentle,  admirable  man ;  a  poet  in  all  his  moods.  We  oflen 
corresponded,  and  I  remember  how  glad  he  was  when  he  heard  that 
I  had  bought  an  estate  near  the  historic  church  of  St.  David's,  Radnor, 
the  resting-place  of  Greneral  Anthony  Wayne,  celebrated  by  Longfellow 
in  exquisite  verse.  "  The  Radnor  Churdi  poem,"  he  wrote  me  firom 
Nahant  in  1880,  ^' shall  be  copied  for  you  when  I  r^um  home  in 
August  or  September.     Here  by  the  sea-side  I  have  no  paper  fit  for  the 

{purpose.  You  shall  have  it  all  in  due  time  for  the  honor  to  be  con- 
erred  on  it.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  a  country-place  in  the 
beautiful  r^on  round  Radnor.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  enjoy  it  ex- 
tremely." 

I  prize  very  much  the  tender  note  he  sent  me,  March  13, 1877, 
d.  jiTopos  of  his  seventieth  birthday.  "  You  do  not  know  yet,"  it  reads, 
*'  what  it  is  to  be  seventy  years  old.  I  will  tell  you,  so  that  you  may 
not  be  taken  by  surprise  when  your  turn  comes*  It  is  like  climbing 
the  Alps.  You  reach  a  snow-crowned  summit,  and  see  bdiind  you 
the  deep  valley  stretching  miles  and  miles  away,  and  before  you  other 
summits  higher  and  whiter,  which  you  may  have  strength  to  climb,  or 
may  not.  Then  you  sit  down  and  meditate,  and  won<kr  which  it  will 
be.    That  is  the  whole  story,  amplify  it  as  you  may.    All  that  one  can 
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•ay  is,  that  life  is  opportunity.''  How  very  true  this  is  I  know  fhll 
well.  My  experienoe  enables  me  to  peroeive  the  wisdom  of  the  poef  s 
words. 

There  is  a  oorioos  incident  in  my  acquaintanoe  with  James  Bussell 
LowelL  It  happened  lately  that  he  was  in  Philadelphia  while  I  was 
oonfined  to  the  house  with  a  slight  attack  of  sickness,  and  he  came 
promptly  and  kindly  to  call  upon  me  and  pass  the  afternoon.  One  of  the 
treasures  of  my  library  is  the  manuscript  of  Lowell's  poem  **  Under 
the  Willows/'  whidi,  according  to  a  maiqginal  note,  was  b^un  in  1850 
and  finished  in  1868.  We  spent  a  quiet^  pleasant  afternoon  to- 
gether, and  he  seemed  to  be  much  interested  in  my  collection  of  ori^nal 
manuscripts,  which  includes  **  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  by  Dickens,  Poe's 
*^  Murders  in  the  Rue  Moreue,"  and  many  other  precious  writings. 
Finally  I  surprised  him  with  a  glimpse  of  his  own  poem.  He  had 
half  forgotten  it,  and  at  my  request  took  the  volume  away  with  him, 
returning  it  in  a  few  days  with  the  following  explanatory  note :  '^  A 
part  of  this  poem  (as  the  note  on  the  margin  opposite  says)  was  written 
m  1850  as  an  introduction  to  the  ^  Nooning,'  a  projected  volume  of  tales 
in  verse.  By  changes  and  additions  I  tried  to  make  a  self-subsident 
poem  out  of  material  already  prepared  for  another  purpose.  Old  and 
new  are  so  interwoven  that  I  cannot  now,  after  an  mt^rval  of  twenty 
years,  distinguish  between  them." 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  in  Boston  one  day,  in  a  book- 
store,— a  wretched  day,  rainy,  sloppy,  and  muddy, — when  I  saw  tlie 
striking  figure  of  a  little  man,  wearinga  slouched  hat,  bis  pantaloons 
rolled  up,  dashing  along  the  street.  He  looked  as  little  like  a  poet 
as  a  man  could.  I  turned  to  the  bookseller  and  asked  him  who  that 
was.  "  That  is  Oliver  Wendell  Hohnes,"  he  said.  "  Well,  I  want  to 
know  that  man;"  and  I  got  to  know  him,  and  we  have  been  the  best 
of  friends  ever  since.  A  more  genial,  genuine,  delightful  man,  and  a 
finer  conversationalist,  I  never  knew.  A  cop^  of  '^  The  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table,"  which  he  sent  me,  oontams  an  interesting  l^tor 
giving  me  his  reasons  for  beginning  the  papers  in  the  AUcuUio  Manthfyj 
which  magazine  he  says  he  named. 

As  I  speak,  a  thousand  faces  pass  before  me.  None  more  gentle 
and  kind  than  that  of  Emerson.  He  visited  me  with  his  dauehter ; 
a  tranquil,  lovable  man ;  and  he  wrote  me  letters.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the 
way,  that  I  fiiiled  to  preserve  my  correspondence ;  mudi  of  it,  doubtless, 
would  be  now  of  considerable  interest 

John  LfOthrop  Motley,  W.  H.  Prescott,  and  Qeorge  Bancroft  were 
valued  firiends.  I  remember  Motley  writing  me  that  he  thought  no 
history  of  our  great  civil  war  should  be  written  under  fifty  years. 
Prescott  had  the  last  photograph  of  himself  taken  for  me.  He  wrote 
to  tell  me  so,  and  said,  ^'  I  shall  never  sit  again  for  another  picture, 
unless  it  is  taken  from  the  back  of  my  head."  Bancroft  I  am  still  enabled 
to  honor  as  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  precious  friends. 

With  the  novelist  O.  P.  R.  James  I  was  quite  intimate.  While 
he  held  the  post  of  British  Consul  at  Richmond,  Virffinia,  he  would 
often  come  up  to  Philadelphia  to  see  me ;  and  he  told  me  once  that 
he  dictated  all  his  books.    Then  there  were  T.  Budianan  Bead,  who 
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painted  LonefelloVs  porfcrait  for  me,  and  was  present  at  the  dinner  I 
gave  Longfellow  in  Rome,  W.  W.  Story,  Fits-Greene  Halleek,  Jared 
oparks,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  William  Cullen  Bryant^  E.  A.  Free- 
man, Prof.  Bryoe,  Henry  C.  Car^,  Paal  B.  Da  Chaillu  (he  browht  me 
the  wood  from  Africa  for  tiie  ebony  table  now  in  my  library),  ^omas 
Hughes,  Joaqnin  Miller,  Wilkie  Collins, — a  whdie  troop  of  them,  my 
honored  friends  and  guests.  I  should  not^  above  all,  forget  to  note  one 
of  my  earliest  and  most  intimate  friends,  the  elder  James  Gordon 
Benndt.  He  was  a  qniet^  unobtrusive,  forcible  man.  For  years,  iie 
told  me,  he  had  his  office  a  few  doors  from  the  Brooks's, — Erastus  and 
James,  of  the  Eoefning  Express, — and  jet  had  never  met  them.  We 
often  talked  together  in  reflective  moods.  He  was  eminendy  practical. 
^  Childs,''  he  once  said,  ^^  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  a  boy  to  have  rich 
parents  I  If  you  and  I  had  been  bom  that  way,  periiaps  we  wouldn't 
nave  amounted  to  much.'' 

I  miffht,  indeed,  go  on  recalling  names  until  you  wearied  of  hearing 
me.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  possess  the  friendship  or  acquaint- 
ance of  a  very  large  number  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  politics,  science,  arts,  literature,  and  commerce 
of  this  country  and  Eurc^  during  the  last  thirty  years.  There  was 
Edward  Everett,  for  instance,  who  used  to  spend  mudi  of  his  time  in 
this  dtv,  the  ^uest  of  his  friend  Charles  Macalester.  I  have  a  notable 
letter  m>m  hmi,  written  under  date  of  Boston,  July  9,  1862,  wherein 
he  remarks,  ^'  I  ought  to  say  that,  though  I  think  the  arrest  of  Mason 
and  Slidell  was  authorized  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  I  think  it  was 
expedient  to  rive  them  up.  I  therefore  approved  of  their  surrender 
by  Mr.  Sewara,  and  rgoiced  that  he  was  able  to  find  grounds  for  it, 
though  not  concurring  with  him  in  all  his  views." 

I  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds. 
I  aoeompanied  Thomas  H.  Benton  to  Boston  when  he  delivered  his 
great  oration  there.  Sdting  aside  Gteneral  Winfleld  Scott  (who  sent 
me  an  early  omy  of  his  book,  of  whidi  he  had  estimated  the  number 
of  hundreds  of^  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  would 
purchase  copies),  Benton  was  beyond  comparison  the  most  kindly  and 
agreeably  ^tistical  man  I  ever  met 

Thurlow  Weed,  an  extraordinary  man  in  many  ways,  I  knew  very 
well.  He  once  gave  me  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  vari^y  and 
curious  character  <^  his  wonderful  stock  of  information.  He  told  me 
there  was  an  old  Roman  well  on  such  and  sudi  a  spot  down  on  the 
Strand  in  London.  I  went  to  John  Murray  while  in  Lond<Hi  and 
asked  him  about  it,  as  Murra/s  guide-book  made  no  mention  of  the 
fact  Murray  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  well,  but  it  was  really 
there  where  Thurlow  Weed  h^  said  it  was. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recall  the  myriad  faces  of  my  guests  during 
many  years,  here  in  Philadelphia,  at  Wootton,  and  at  I^ng  Branch. 
Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  the  great  and  good  George 
Peabody.  We  were  very  dose  to  each  other.  He  had  his  portrait 
painted  for  me  by  the  Queen's  artist,  and  there  it  hangs  on  the  wall, 
one  of  the  most  valued  of  my  possessions.  His  name  recalls  that  of 
Peter  Cooper.    These  two  were  considerate  and  brottd-minded  [ddlaiH 
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thiopsts.  I  went  with  Mr.  Cooper  on  his  ninetieth  birthday  to  Balti- 
more daring  the  eesqui-centennial  celebration.  He  there  told  me  an 
intonating  story  of  nis  early  life  in  that  city  when  he  had  become 
manager  of  the  iron-works  at  Canton.  •  The  l^timore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road  Company  had  bnilt  their  road  beyond  Point  of  Bocks,  but  no 
engine  ooold  get  round  the  curve.  Cooper  then,  with  fifty  gentlemen, 
embracing  the  directors  and  others  interested  in  the  road,  improvised 
an  engine  built  of  gun-barrels,  and  successfully  rounded  the  curve. 
When  we  were  in  Baltimore  together,  only  one  man,  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe, 
besides  himself,  was  left  of  the  original  fifty. 

[It  is  a  brave  array  of  names,  the  guests  of  Mr.  Childs, — Gknerals 
Grant,  Sherman,  Meade,  Sheridan,  Hancock,  McDowell,  and  Patterson, 
Edmund  Quincy,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Asa  Packer,  the 
Astors,  Cadwaladers,  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  Hamilton  Fish,  Bobert  C. 
Winthrop,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur,  and 
Cleveland,.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  Simon  Cameron,  Henry  Wilson,  William  M.  Evarts,  James  O. 
Blaine,  John  Welsh,  August  Belmont,  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  (one  of  his  last  requests  was  to  have  Mr.  Childs  visit  him  at 
Greystone),  Cyrus  W.  Field,  B.  J.  Lossing,  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Christine  Nilsson,  Harriet  Hosmer,  John  Bigelow, 
Thomas  A.  Bayard,  Parke  Gkxlwin,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  and  many 
others.  Mr.  Childs  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  one  of  the  chief  pleas- 
ures of  his  life  has  been  the  keeping  of  an  open  house  to  worthy  and 
distinguished  people.  The  reception  ne  gave  to  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazu  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  gathering  of  people  ever 
assembled  in  any  private  house  in  America.  There  were  over  six  hun- 
dred guests ;  and  Mr.  Childs's  was  the  first  private  house  at  which  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  had  ever  been  entertained.  But  one  must  not 
overlook  in  this  incomplete  list  of  visitors  the  names  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Lords  Dufierm,  Bosebery,  Houghton,  Ilchester,  Boss,  Iddesleigh, 
Bayleigh,  Herschell,  Caithness,  and  Dunraven,  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote, 
Lady  Franklin,  Dean  Stanley,  Canon  Kingsley,  Charles  Dickens,  George 
Augustus  Sala,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.F.,  J.  Anthony  Froude,  Prof. 
Tyndall,  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Pteet,  Sir  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen,  Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Sandford,  Charles  Kean,  Marquis 
de  Bochambeau,  John  Walter,  M.P.,  Sir  Charles  Beed,  Herbert  Spen- 
cer (who  was  sadly  afflicted  with  insomnia  while  visitine  Mr.  Childs), 
Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Bose,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  and 
Bobert  Chambers,  D.C.L. 

There  are  countless  souvenirs  of  these  and  other  guests  in  Mr. 
Childs's  home, — a  photograph  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  with  his  auto- 
^ph,  painted  portraits,  a  chair  embroidered  by  the  Duchess  of  Buck- 
mgham  for  Mrs.  Childs.  The  library  is  full  of  presentation  copies  of 
books  from  many  authors, — some  of  them  have  dedicated  volumes  to 
him.  But  no  doubt  the  most  interesting  souvenir  is  Mrs.  Childs's 
album  ;  it  contains  the  signatures  and  sentiments  of  a  host  of  distin- 

?jished  men  and  women  m  all  professions  who  have  been  her  guests, 
homas  Nast,  for  example,  sketches  himself  in  it ;  Oscar  Wilde,  Bishop 
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Doane,  George  Bancroft,  Goldwin  Smith,  Walt  Whitman,  Lord  Hoi^^ 
ton,  and  Lord  Dufferin  contribute  poems ;  and  Charlotte  Coshman, 
Modjeska,  and  Henry  Irving  each  an  appropriate  Shakespearian  senti- 
ment Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bishop  Potter,  and  Arohdeaam 
Farrar  write  sentiments  appreciative  of  their  hospitable  entertainment 
For  the  next  paper  in  the  series  Mr.  Childs  has  revised  and  en- 
lai^ged  his  entertaining  recollections  of  Greneral  Grant,  and  one  of  its 
interesting  features  wul  be  an  engraving  of  a  picture  painted  by  the 
general  anul  now  in  the  possession  of  Mis.  Grant] 


DOUBLE  CARNATIOm. 

A  WILD  Pink  nestled  in  a  garden-bed, 
A  rich  Carnation  flourished  hieh  above  her. 
One  day  he  chanced  to  see  her  pretty  nead, 

And  leaned,  and  looked  again,  and  grew  to  love  her. 

The  Moss  (her  humble  mother)  saw  with  fear 
The  ardent  glances  of  the  princely  stranger. 

With  many  an  anxious  thouglit  and  dewy  tear. 
She  sought  to  hide  her  darling  ftom  this  danger. 

The  gardener-guardian  of  this  noble  bud 

A  cruel  trelUs  interposed  between  them. 
No  common  Pink  should  mate  with  royal  blood, 

He  said,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  wean  them. 

The  poor  Pink  pined  and  fiided  day  by  day ; 

Her  restless  lover  from  his  prison  bower 
Called  in  a  priestly  Bee  who  passed  that  way. 

And  sent  a  message  to  the  sorrowing  flower. 

The  fidntine  Pink  wept,  as  the  Bee  drew  near, 

Droning  his  prayers,  and  b^ged  him  to  confess  her. 

Her  tired  mother,  overtaxed  by  fear. 

Slept  while  the  priest  leanea  low  to  shrive  and  bless  her. 

But,  lo  I  ere  long  the  tale  went  creeping  out, 
TTie  rich  Carnation  and  the  Pink  were  married  I 

The  cunning  Bee  had  brought  the  thing  about 

While  mamma  Moss  in  slumber's  arms  had  tarried. 

And  proud  descendants  of  that  loving  pair, 
The  ofEspring  of  that  true  and  ardent  passion, 

Are  &mous  for  their  beauty  everywhere. 
And  leaders  in  the  floral  world  of  fiishion. 

EOa  Wheeler  WUoox. 
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WITH  GAUGE  &  8W ALLOW.'' 

X. — }l  legal  ihpbessionist. 

"  "MR-  FOUNTAIN,  have  you  heard  from  Mrs.  Murray  lately  r 

JjlL  It  was  Mr.  Swallow  who  asked  the  question.  He  was  walking 
up  and  down  the  room,  his  face  flushed,  a  lock  of  his  steel-gray  hair 
hanging  over  his  forehead,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  as 
was  his  custom  when  in  deep  thought.  He  was  by  no  means  of  even 
temper,  but  I  thought  I  had  never  before  seen  him  laboring  under  such 
excitement.  Mr.  Gauge  sat  near  his  partner^s  desk,  his  brows  drawn 
together,  biting  his  lips  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  irritability. 
The  inquiry  surprised  me  so  that  I  nearly  fell  back  against  the  door  I 
had  just  closed  behind  me  on  entering  the  room. 

''Of  course  he  hasn't.  Swallow,"  said  Mr.  Grange,  impatiently, 
before  I  had  an  opportunihr  to  open  my  lips. 

I  suppose  the  truth  showea  itself  in  my  countenance,  for,  after 
flashing  one  glance  at  me,  Mr.  Swallow  turned  dejectedly  away,  saying, 
in  a  disappointed  tone, — 

"Evidently  not" 

"  Did  YOU  suppose  I  had  ?"  I  asked,  with  some  resentfulness.  Why 
I  should  ^1  that  the  question  was  an  imputation  upon  me  I  cannot  tell. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  anything  about  her  afl&drs,"  said  Mr.  Swallow, 
in  a  tone  of  amused  contempt :  "  I  only  want  to  know  where  Hazssard 
is,  and  thought  if  you  could  locate  your  client  ours  would  not  be  very 
fisu:  away." 

He  halted  with  his  back  towards  us,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  gave  one  of  his  peculiarljr  irritating  chuckles  as  he  spoke,  which 
for  about  the  first  time  in  our  mteroourse  provoked  me  beyond  restraint. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say,"  I  answered,  hotly,  "  I  know  nothine  about 
the  man  for  whom  you  feel  such  anxiety,  and  do  not  care  to  hear  of 
him." 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  Fountain!"  burst  out  Mr.  Swallow,  turning 
sharply  upon  me.  "  Mr.  Hazzard  is  our  client :  not  only  that,  he  is 
the  best  dient  Gbuge  <&  Swallow  ever  had,  and  it  does  not  become  any 
one  in  our  employ  to  speak  of  him  in  that  tone.  He  is  not  a  saint, 
but  it  is  sometning  to  his  credit  that  he  is  not  a  devil,  either.  You  and 
your  client  have  good  reascm  to  know  that,  and  ought  at  least  to  feel 
grateful  for  it" 

I  was  so  astounded  at  his  words  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I 
had  never  known  him  to  manifest  such  extreme  sensitiveness  in  r^ard 
to  a  client  before,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  meaning.  I  had 
nothing  to  hope  or  fear  fit)m  Mr.  Hazzard :  betwixt  him  and  me  there 
could  never  be  any  pleasant  or  profitable  relation.  I  owed  him  neither 
eratitude  nor  ^ood  will,  and  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  of 
him  just  as  I  felt    I  was  sorry,  however,  that  I  had  seriously  ofiended 

•  Oopyilght,  1B88,  by  S.  K.  TovsGxa. 
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Mr.  Swallow.  Not  only  had  I  an  unbounded  admiration  for  him^  but 
I  had  received  many  favors  at  his  hands  and  hoped  to  be  his  debtor  for 
many  more.  I  stood  leanine  against  the  door,  trying  to  mutter  some 
excuse,  growing  hot  and  oold  alternately  beneath  the  anery  glare  of  his 
eyes,  until  he  turned  away  and  strode  back  to  Uie  window.  I  wished 
the  great  iron  beams  that  upheld  the  solid  fire-proof  building  would 
give  way  and  let  me  drop  through  into  the  sub-lbaaement^  twenfy  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk. 

"There,  there,  Swallow,'*  said  Mr.  Gauge,  soothingly;  "what  is 
die  use  of  jumping  on  Fountain  in  that  style  beoanse  he  doesn't  happen 
to  know  what  you  want  to  find  out?    He  is  not  to  blame.'' 

"  For  his  ignorance,  certainly  not,"  retorted  the  Junior,  still  gamine 
out  of  the  window,  "  but  he  is  responsible  for  his  impudence.  He,  of 
all  men,  has  no  right  to  speak  ill  of  Hajczard,  and  he  will  live  to  r^ret 
it, — if  he  has  sense  enough  to  know  what  is  fitting,  that  is,"  he  added, 
with  a  contemptuous  shrue. 

What  did  ne  mean?  Had  he  penetrated  my  secret?  Could  it  be 
possible  that  he  had  been  informed  of  my  folly?  I  think  I  must  have 
flushed  from  heel  to  crown  as  I  asked  myself  these  questions.  It  was 
three  years  since  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Murray.  I  had  attended  to  her  busi- 
ness mithfuUy,  and  the  sum  intrusted  to  my  care  had  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  opportunities  for  good  investment  my 
position  with  Gbuge  &  Swallow  offered.  Of  course  I  had  nursed  my 
love.  It  was  a  foolish,  perhaps  hardly  a  proper  thing  to  do,  but  how 
could  I  live  in  Uie  house  whidi  was  so  full  of  memories  of  her  without 
doing  so?  I  was  sure  Mr.  Swallow  knew  it.  How  much  more  did 
he  know?  Was  it  possible  that  he  knew  the  terrible  &ctB  of  her  life, 
— facts  I  would  have  died  to  conceal  ?  I  think  I  was  even  more  dis- 
turbed lest  he  should  think  ill  of  the  woman  I  loved  than  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  angry  with  me. 

"  Now,  you  are  really  too  bad,  Mr.  Swallow,"  said  his  partner,  re- 
monstrantly.  "  If  you  want  Fountain  to  do  anything,  let  him  know 
what  it  is,  but  don't  go  on  lecturing  him  about  a  matter  of  which  he 
knows  notiiing.  He  meant  no  offence.  Tell  him  what  you  want,  or  let 
him  go,  and  give  the  whole  matter  up." 

"  V  ery  well,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  wheeling  suddenly  around 
and  speaking  with  snappish  energy.  "  Mr.  Fountain,  can  you  be  ready 
to  go  to  Europe  by  the  next  steamer  that  leaves  ?" 

"  Did  I  ever  decline  any  service  that  Gbuge  &  Swallow  required,  or 
ask  an  hour's  delay  ?"  I  asked,  a  little  proudly,  I  suppose. 

"  You  never  did,  that's  a  fisict.  Fountain,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  with 
that  engaging  frankness  no  one  could  resist  He  came  quickly  towards 
me,  extending  his  hand  as  he  spoke.  I  was  venr  angry.  I  thought  he 
had  treated  me  unfairly,  but  I  could  not  resist,  fi>r  a  moment  even,  this 
engaging  overture.  I  shook  his  hand  as  if  he  had  never  given  me 
cause  for  dissatisfaction.  The  next  moment  I  had  forgotten  that  (me 
had  ever  existed. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fountain,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  I  was 
wroi^ :  I  forgot  that  you  did  not  know  as  much  as  I  do  of  the  man 
of  whom  you  spoke.    I  have  a  strange  regard  for  him,  which  you  can- 
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not  be  blamed  for  Dot  appreciation.    I  owe  him  a  great  deal^  and 
naturally  take  fire  when  one  speaks  dightingly  of  him.    When  can  you 

gor 

"At  once," 

"  Let  me  see :  to-day  is  Tuesday.  See  if  a  '  greyhound'  leaves  to- 
morrow. If  not,  take  one  of  the  »>uthampton  boats.  You  will  have 
to  go  to  France,  I  imagine.  By  the  way,  ask  Burrill  if  he  would  not 
like  to  take  a  trip  with  you, — at  our  expense,  of  course.  If  he  can 
go,  send  a  messenger  to  engage  two  passages.  Ask  Barnes  to  step  here 
as  you  go  out.'' 

It  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  had  obtained  Burrill's 
consent)  and  sent  a  messenger  to  take  places  for  us.  Returning,  I  met 
Barnes  coming  out  of  the  room  with  a  curiously  puzzled  expression  on 
his  fiuse. 

"  You  are  lucky,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"Howsof'Iasked. 

"  Don't  pretend  ignorance.  I  have  orders  to  take  the  whole  force 
of  the  office,  if  necessary,  to  eet  out  invitations  and  make  arrangements 
for  a  big  dinner  at  Delmonioas  to-night." 

"To-night?" 

"  Certainly  :  aren't  you  going  away  to-morrow?  Grauge  &  Swallow 
don't  do  things  by  halves." 

Utterly  bewildered,  I  entered  the  room  and  reported  what  I  had 
done. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  glancing  at  his  watch.  He  liked 
things  done  in  a  hurry,  even  if  there  were  plenty  of  time.  "  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  that  you  are  going  on  a  very  peculiar  mission  and  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances." 

"  Better  tell  him  he  is  going  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  done  with  it," 
said  Mr.  Gauge,  testily.  ^*  That's  just  what  it  is,  Swallow.  You  are 
sending  him  you  know  not  where,  to  do  you  know  not  what,  for  no 
conceivable  reason." 

^^  In  a  sense  you  are  right,  partner,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  you 
would  have  me  do  a  seemingly  foolish  thing  or  go  to  an  insane  asylum. 
I  tell  you,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  obey.  Here  I 
have  been  for  two  hours  pursued  by  this  idea,  struggling  against  it, 
reasoning  with  myself,  listening  to  your  arguments, — all  to  no  purpose  ! 
I  had  not  a  minute's  peace  until  I  told  Fountain  to  get  ready  to  start 
Now  I  have  decided.  You  know  it's  not  the  first  time  I  have  acted  on 
such  impressions;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  made  a  mis- 
take in  doing  so." 

^^  Oh,  you  have  always  before  had  something  tangible — something 
outside  of  a  mere  fantastic  notion — to  justify  your  action." 

"  Perhaps,  in  the  cases  you  have  known  of  in  advance,"  said  Mr. 
Swallow,  ^^  that  has  been  true ;  but  you  have  not  known  a  quarter  of 
the  instances  in  which  I  have  been  influenced  by  such  impressions.  I  do 
not  like  to  speak  of  them, — never  did.  I  hardly  know  why,  but  sup- 
pose it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  one  dislikes  to  be  considered  odd  or 
peculiar.  I  dislike  to  seem  to  disregard  your  judgment  or  do  anything 
you  do  not  approve ^" 
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"  It  ia  not  that,''  interropted  Mr.  Gange.  "  I  am  glad  you  are 
ffoing  to  send  them.  Burrill  ought  to  have  a  year's  vacation  anyhow, 
but  he  will  never  take  it  unless  he  is  sent  on  some  business,  and  woula 
not  enjoy  himself  unless  Mr.  Fountain  was  with  him.  The  only  thing 
is,  it  seems  so  childish " 

'^  Wait  until  you  hear  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and  then,  if  you 
object,— why,  then  I'll— 141 — ^" 

"  Well,  what  will  you  do  then  ?"  asked  the  Senior. 

''  I'll  ask  you  to  wait  and  see  how  it  tarns  out^"  laughed  Mr. 
Swallow. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Senior,  good-humoredly.  "  You  always  have 
your  own  way,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  have  often  had  cause  to  r^ret 
it." 

"  Thanks,"  responded  the  Junior.  **  Mr.  Fountain,"  he  continued, 
"  will  vou  lock  the  door,  please,  and  come  and  sit  down  here  ?" 

I  did  as  requested.  Mr.  Grange  sat  at  my  left,  one  elbow  on  the  edge 
of  his  partner's  desk,  tearme  a  paper  into  minute  framients,  as  he  oft^ 
did  when  absorbed  in  thougnt, — ^a  most  dangerous  habit  to  indulge  in  a 
lawyer's  office,  by  the  way,  where  any  scrap  of  paper  may  be  of  im- 
portance. Mr.  Swallow  sat  down  in  his  office-chair,  swinging  it  around 
towards  us,  leaned  forward  upon  his  elbows,  his  shapely  head  hanging 
down  between  his  massive  shoulders  and  his  fingers  interlocked  before 
him, — a  very  favorite  position  with  him  when  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  important  questions  with  his  partner. 

^^  What  I  am  about  to  say,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  flush  on  his  &oe, 
^'  I  would  not  care  to  have  repeated,-*not  that  I  have  any  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  one  does  not  like  to  be  r^arded  as  excep- 
tional." 

Both  Mr.  Gauge  and  myself  assented  by  word  or  eesture. 

^^  The  fact  is  that  almost  from  my  earliest  years  I  have  been  subject 
to  altogether  unaccountable  impressions.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  outlines  of  a  photograph,  sometimes  indistinct 
but  positive  and  persistent.  Sometimes  I  have  resisted  them,  some- 
times }nelded  to  them.  When  I  have  acted  on  them  I  have  usually  had 
occasion  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  fiEUst.  When  I  have  not  I  have 
sometimes  r^r^ted  it  These  impressions  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain. 
Of  two  things  I  am  satisfied ;  there  is  nothine  sup^natural  about  them, 
and  they  are  only  to  a  very  limited  d^ee  under  my  control.  Yet  they 
rarely  if  ever  happen  except  in  reference  to  matters  in  which  I  have  a 
p^'sonal  interest  or  in  r^rd  to  which  I  have  thought  intently.  Some- 
times they  have  come  like  a  flash  of  lightning  athwart  the  current  of 
my  reflections,  and  arain  they  have  been  like  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
new  vista  along  a  paw  I  was  already  pursuing.  But  alwajB  they  have 
been  unexpected  and  unaccountable  upon  any  meory  attributing  them  to 
voluntary  mental  efibrt  The  impression — so  far  as  I  can  determine — 
has  usually  been  the  image  of  another's  thought, — the  duplicate  of  an  im- 

Eression  actually  existing  in  another  brain  at  the  moment  of  its  cc^ition 
y  me.    Sometimes  I  uiink  this  has  been  an  intended  and  sometimes 
an  involuntary  influence  exerted  by  another  mind  upon  my  own. 

'^  I  use  the  term  ^  impression'  because,  really,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
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otlier  that  woald  express  my  meaning.  As  I  have  never  talked  of 
these  things,  so  I  have  refirained  from  reading  or  speculating  about 
them,  and  consequently  am  not  familiar  with  the  specific  terms  which 
are  employed  to  designate  phenomena  of  this  sort  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  have  this  feeling.  I  am  not  superstitious,  and  cannot 
conceive  why  I  should  have  any  hesitancy  about  admitting  or  ex^- 
oising  a  natural  faculty  for  the  possession  of  which  I  am  not  responsi- 
ble. Perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  had  a  feeling  that  too  much  atten- 
tion to  such  things  is  apt  to  weaken  other  more  important  intellectual 
qualities." 

''  I  guess  that's  a  &ct/'  said  Mr.  Gai^,  sententiously.  ^^  At  least 
it  hurts  a  lawyer.  He  wants  to  stick  to  facts, — ^hard,  cold,  solid  facts. 
As  soon  as  he  lets  go  of  them  he's  sure  to  get  beyond  his  depth.  What 
would  become  of  Gauge  &  Swallow  if  people  heard  you  talking  about 
^  impressions'  as  a  basis  of  action  ?" 

"  As  I've  said,  I  don't  like  it  myself,"  answered  Swallow,  candidly ; 
''  but  some  of  my  best  successes  are  attributable  to  it.  Scores  of  times 
I  have  acted  on  impressions  which  certainly  were  not  the  result  of  my 
own  intellection,  and  almost  always  with  decidedly  valuable  and  usually 
quite  unexpected  results." 

"  Oh,  aon't  say  that,"  said  the  Senior,  impatiently, "  or  at  least  don't 
expect  me  to  believe  it.  The  truth  is,  that  your  mind  acts  with  the 
instantaneousness  and  certainty  of  genius.  I've  noticed  it  a  thousand 
times  and  wondered  at  it  Your  mind  acts  so  quickly  that  you  have 
no  chance  to  count  the  steps,  to  note  the  path,  as  a  plodder  like  me 
must  do." 

"You  think  so?"  asked  Mr.  Swallow. 

"  Think  so  ?  Of  course.  We  know  what  we  can  see  and  hear  and 
feel,  taste  and  smell,  and  the  deductions  we  draw  from  facts  thus 
learned,  and  that  is  all  we  do  know !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grange. 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  these  are  the  only  pathways  to  the  soul  ?" 
asked  the  Junior,  with  a  smile. 

"Because — ^because  nobody  has  ever  found  any  other,"  said  the 
Senior,  stoutly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  have :  here  are  my  impressions,  you  know." 

"  Wd^  what  are  they  ?  Why  don't  you  define  and  test  and  use 
them  as  you  do  your  intellect?" 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  your  questions,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,^ 
gravely.  "  I  am  not  sure  they  are  under  my  control.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  early  comeriences  gave  me  a  shock.  I  will  tell  you  one  that 
gives  me  a  chill  even  yet  when  I  remember  it  I  could  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old.  A  family  of  cousins  lived  about 
twenty  miles  away.  I  haa  been  very  &miliar  with  them,  having  lived 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  their  house  until  a  year  or  two  before.  One 
of  them,  mv  fiivorite,  had  been  sick  for  some  months.  After  I  had 
ffone  to  bed  one  night  I  heard  her  brother  come  into  the  room  below, 
heard  my  &ther  ask  him  in  surprise  how  he  came  to  be  so  far  from 
home,  and  heard  his  ^ve  reply  that  his  sister  died  at  ten  o'clock  tiie 
night  before.  Blundering  and  blubbering,  I  went  down  the  stairs  into 
the  room  where  my  parents  were,  and  asked  for  the  cousin  whose  voice 
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I  had  heard.  With  difficalty  I  was  oonvinoed  that  he  was  not  in  Aa 
house.  The  next  morning,  while  we  sat  at  breakfast,  he  did  oome, 
and  my  fisiUier's  oonversation  with  him  was  word  for  word  what  I  had 
narrated  the  night  before.'' 

'^  That  was  remarkable/'  said  Mr.  6aage,  as  if  he  had  made  op 
his  mind  to  concede  that  and  nothing  more. 

'^  These  impressions,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  sometimes  affect  the 
sensorinm  through  the  sense  of  sight^  sometimes  through  that  of  hear- 
ing. Of  these,  sight  has  been  by  far  the  more  frequent,  but  those  con- 
veyed by  hearing  often  the  more  startling.  They  come  at  all  times  of 
day  or  night,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  sleeping  or  waking;  though 
their  efiect,  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  dream,  is  to  produce  the  most 
intense  wakefulness.  However,  or  whenever,  they  may  come,  these 
impressions  are  sure  to  be  as  unexpected  and  as  startling  to  me  at  the 
moment  as  to  another  in  the  telline  of  them  afterwards.  I  recall  an 
instance  in  which  you  were  aware  of  the  results,  though  I  do  not  think 
you  were  ever  informed  of  the  cause. 

^^  Bushbg  alonff  Broadway  one  dav  to  meet  an  mgagement^  I  sud- 
denly saw  my  wife lyinff  pallid  and  blood-stained  by  a  rocky  roadside. 
Keeping  straight  on  to  we  station,  I  took  the  train  to  the  country  town, 
a  hundred  miles  away,  where  she  was  passing  the  summer  in  retirement, 
to  learn  that  at  the  very  moment  this  vision  had  occurred  to  me  she 
had  been  thrown  from  a  carriage  and  was  lying  just  where  I  had  seen 
her  in  a  deathly  swoon.  My  prescience  had  outrun  the  telegranh  by 
some  hours,  and  I  was  half-way  to  the  sufferer's  bedside  before  tne  de- 
spatch summoning  me  there  was  delivered  here  at  the  office.  Had  I 
waited  until  it  came  I  could  not  have  gone  before  Monday,  and  I 
tremble  to  think  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  delay." 

'^  Yes,  I  remember  you  went  off  very  unaccountably,"  answered  the 
Senior. 

'^  There  is  another  case  you  well  remember,  too,"  continued  Mr.  Swal- 
low. '^  Looking  into  a  witness's  eyes  once,  I  saw  the  scene  of  an  unsus- 
pected crime, — ^its  surroundings  complete  and  perfect  as  in  a  photc^raph. 
I  had  never  seen  it — could  never  have  seen  it — before.  I  knew  the  man 
was  a  criminal,  not  from  evidence,  for  he  was  of  good  repute,  but  by 
instinctive  conviction.  I  had  hunted  for  weeks  to  find  the  joint  in  his 
armor  and  save  a  good  man  from  his  malice  and  greed ;  but  until  I 
looked  into  his  eyes  and  saw  that  scene,  I  had  no  idea  what  the  crime 
was  which  had  le&  its  mark  on  his  life.  It  was  accounted  strange 
the  way  the  man  broke  down  under  my  cross-examination,  coweriuff, 
cringing,  and  finally  falling  over  in  a  dead  faint  It  was  nnusuiu, 
and  added  greatly  to  my  reputation ;  very  undeservedly,  however,  as 
the  knowledge  was  not  acquired  by  study  or  investigation,  but  was  far- 
nished  me  at  the  moment  by  the  offender  himself,  whose  fear  painted 
his  guilt  so  vividly  that  I  could  not  help  seeing  its  details. 

**  These  are  only  instances.  I  could  cite  a  good  many  others,  and 
suppose  I  have  foi^otten  more  than  I  can  remember.  Sometimes  I 
have  been  amused,  sometimes  terrified,  at  the  outcome.  I  have  always 
stoutly  resisted  any  suggestion  of  preternatural  influence,  however,  and 
have  adopted,  as  my  own  solution  of  these  phenomena^  the  hypothesis 
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that  sodi  impressions  are  transmitted  by  other  minds  in  some  way  and 
manner  to  me  nnknown,  bat  which  I  bdiieve  to  be  perfectly  natural.  I 
may  as  well  say  that  I  seem  only  able  to  receive  such  impressions,  with- 
out)  so  fiur  as  1  know,  any  unusual  power  of  transmittmg  or  creating 
thm/' 

"  It  is  oertamly  very  singular/'  said  Mr.  Gauge,  as  he  nervously 
cracked  the  knuckle-joints  first  of  one  hand  and  then  of  the  other, — a 
habit  he  had  when  perplexed. 

^^  Perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  about  it  is,''  resumed  Mr. 
Swallow,  *^  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  impressions  have  been 
caused  by,  or  rather  have  been  connected  with,  the  anairs  of  Mr.  Andrew 
M.  Hazzard.  Tou  know  he  claims  to  be  a  spiritist,  and  attributes  his 
good  luck  to  the  power  he  possesses  to  distinguish  between  kindly  and 
malign  essences.  I  question  if  he  believes  any  of  this  nonsense,  but 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  impressing  others 
with  his  ideas,  and  that  this  power  has  contributed  largely  to  his 
success." 

'^  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Swallow,"  said  the  senior  partner,  with  pathetic 
earnestness,  ^*  that  you  have  not  imbibed  any  of  these  modern  notions 
about  the  power  oi  one  person's  will  over  another's  consciousness.  I 
don't  care  whether  it  is  called  spiritism,  magnetism,  hypnotism,  or  given 
the  good  old  l^al  name,  diabolism.  I  don't  believe  in  it  under  any 
of  them." 

"  What  I  refer  to,"  answered  Mr.  Swallow,  quietly,  ^*  is  not  so 
much  an  influence  of  the  will  as  an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  appre- 
hension,— a  means  of  conveying  knowl^ge,^  information,  desire,  to 
another,  without  the  use  of  ordinary  material  media.  Of  course  I 
speak  mainly  of  the  phenomena  of  reception.  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  in  which  I  nave  been  influenced  through  the  will.  I  have 
never  had  the  mere  undefined  impression  that  I  must  do  this  or  that 
clinging  to  me  and  compelling  the  performance  of  a  specific  behest^ 
though  I  have  often  founa  myself  informed,  in  some  unezplainable  way. 
of  fiicts  which  I  could  not  have  learned  by  the  ordinary  processes  ot 
intellection.  My  first  connection  with  Mr.  Hazzard  was  a  striking  in- 
stance of  this.  I  have  only  told  two  persons  about  the  matter,  and 
would  not  speak  of  it  now  except  to  convince  you  that  I  have  good 
i^sons  for  the  course  I  have  adopted." 

"  You  seem  to,  certainly,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gauge.  "  The  more  I 
think  about  the  situation  the  more  favorably  I  am  inclined  to  the 
course  you  have  adopted ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  whose 
bodUy  presence  is  in  France  could  influence  the  mind  of  another  here 
in  New  York." 

"  He  may  not  be  in  France,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  ^'  I  would  not  say 
that ;  but  he  is  somewhere  in  a  region  with  which  I  am  unacquainted, 
in  a  great  house,  in  a  bed  with  a  curious  heavy  canopy.  He  wants  to 
do  some  particular  thing  without  delay.  There  is  a  woman  with  him 
who  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do." 

*'  And  you  think  you  learned  these  facts — ^if  they  should  prove  to 
be  fiurfa — ^through  certain  mental  impressions  produced  by  the  action  of 
a  mind  three  thousand  miles  awayf'  queried  Mr.  Gauge. 
Vol.  XLIII.— 56 
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'^  Well^  yes,  I  think  so.  If  I  were  not  a  kwyer  I  shoold  probaUj 
say  I  know  I  did.  Suppose  yon  hear  how  I  got  my  first  retainer  from 
him^  and  then  indge  whether  I  have  not  reason  to  entertain  this  beli€£'' 

"  Very  well/'  said  Mr.  Gauge,  grimly. 

*'  I  wrote  the  facts  down/'  continued  Mr.  Swallow,  taking  a  thin, 
worn  volume  from  his  desk,  ''at  the  time  they  occurred,  and  ^on  will 
find  them  crudely  stated  in  this  old  case-book.  You  know  with  what 
scrupulous  care  a  young  lawyer  notes  the  facts  concerning  his  first 
case.  Well,  here  it  is.  The  first  letter  from  Hazzard  was  received 
about  two  years  before  our  partnership  b^an.  I  was  only  a  young 
country  lawyer  then,  with  no  more  thoudit  of  coming  to  the  city  than 
you  had  of  ofiering  me  a  partnership.  I  got  it  from  the  village  post- 
office  in  the  morning,  and  kept  thinkine  of  it  all  day  in  the  intervals 
of  my  work.  The  proposition  it  contained  was  altogether  new  in  my 
experience.  The  deotor — for  it  was  a  claim  for  money  due — lived 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  cor- 
ners of  the  State ;  the  creditor,  in  this  city.  Looking  at  the  matter 
since,  the  wonder  has  been  that  I  ever  thought  of  undertaking  the 
collection  at  all.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  debtor,  his  business  or 
ability,  except  the  fiu^  that  I  had  a  few  years  before  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  man  of  that  name  who  had  a  brother  living  m  the 
town  where  the  debtor  resided,  and  I  remembered  that  the  initials  of 
their  Christian  names  were  the  same.  The  debt  was  witnessed  by  a 
promissory  note,  long  past  due,  which  mv  client — my  would-be  client, 
that  is — had  endoreed  to  me.  He  had  sent,  also,  a  duly-executed 
power  of  attorney  authorizing  me  to  take  such  steps  for  the  collection 
or  adjustment  oi  the  claim  as  I  might  see  fit  I  could  have  compro- 
mised the  whole  matter,  you  see,  for  five  cents,  and  the  holder  of  the 
note  would  have  had  no  recourse  whatever.  Perhaps  this  unusual 
display  of  confidence  in  a  stranger,  together  with  the  dosing  words  of 
^e  creditor's  letter,  flattered  my  vanity  and  inclined  me  to  undertake 
the  task.  '  I  am  fully  satisfied,'  he  wrote, '  that  you  will  succeed  if 
you  will  undertake  the  collection/  Before  I  reached  home  that  even- 
ing, I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Deplaines,  where  Mr.  Finger, 
the  debtor,  lived. 

''  I  was  not  married  at  that  time,  but  had  a  sister  who  was  mv 
senior  partner.  I  have  always  been  a '  Junior,'  you  see,"  he  addeo, 
with  a  smile  at  Mr.  Gauge.  '^  Hardly  had  I  dissolved  partnership 
with  her,  when  you  invit^  me  to  come  in  with  you.  My  sister  was 
J  very  faithful  partner.  She  always  asked  me  about  the  day's  business, 
— not  that  I  was  at  all  averse  to  telling  her,  but  she  thought  it  would 
help  me  if  she. showed  an  interest  in  mv  work.  Poor  girl,  she  had  a 
right  to  take  an  interest  in  it !  She  bad  invested  all  the  little  share 
she  h^  inherited  from  our  father's  estate  in  my  education,  and  had 

f>inched  and  contrived  for  many  a  year,  putting  aside  the  thoughts  of 
ove  and  pleasure  that  come  into  a  young  girl's  heart,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  fitted  for  my  profession.  When  I  told  her  of  the  letter,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  did  not  at  all  fimcy  the  idea  of  my  undertaking 
the  collection. 

*'*  Are  there  no  lawyers  in  Deplaines  ?  she  asked,  sharply. 
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^^^LotB  of  them/  I  answered. 

«*Good  ones,  too?* 

"*Oh,  of  course.' 

^'^  And  there  are  three  or  four  cities  nearer  than  this  village?' 

"'Certainly.' 

"'Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  odd  that  this  man  should  have  passed  by 
all  the  eminent  lawyers  in  them  to  employ  you?' 

" '  It  is  very  flattering,'  I  answered. 

" '  Flattering  I  My  dear  brother,'  she  answered, '  I  am  afraid  you 
are  growing  vain !' 

" '  Then  you  have  made  me  so.  You  are  always  insisting  that  I 
would  overtop  them  all  if  I  had  a  chance.' 

" '  But  I  Know  you.' 

"'Which  only  shows  the  wisdom  of  my  prospective  dient 
What  was  it  was  said  to  Thomas,  "  Blessed  be  they  who  believe  but 
have  not  seen"  ?' 

"  *  Perhaps  if  you  were  not  my  brother  my  own  fidth  would  be  a 
little  weak,'  she  answered,  laughingly.  '  But  this  man  does  not  know 
vou,  has  evidently  hardlv  heard  of  you,  yet  he  skips  over  a  hundred 
lawyers,  just  as  good,  perhaps,  to  put  his  business  in  your  hands.  Isn't 
it  singular?' 

" '  It  is  not  usual,'  I  answered,  only  half  pleased  at  her  words. 

" '  Would  you  take  such  a  course?' 

" '  It  is  not  likely  that  I  would.' 

" '  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,'  said  the  dear  woman,  with  unusual 
positiveness.  '  There  is  something  wrong  about  the  daim,  or  perhaps 
about  the  man.' 

" '  And  you  think  I  had  better  not  take  hold  of  it?' 

" '  Most  certainly,  my  dear.  You  know  how  doggedly  you  hold  on 
to  such  a  thing  when  once  you  are  engaged  in  it  You  seem  to  be 
literally  incapable  of  letting  go.  Yon  give  time  and  money  and  trouble 
without  stint  to  what  you  have  undertaken.  In  this  case  vou  would 
lose  your  time  and  squander  the  monev  already  earned,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  recovering  it.  Probably  this  man  knows  it,  and 
would  like  to  employ  you  as  a  very  last  chance  of  getting  his  money. 
You  can't  afibrd  such  experiments.  Be  sure  if  this  mul  been  collectible, 
an  attorney  nearer  to  Deplaines  would  have  been  retained.' 

"  I  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  her  conclusion,  and  yet  felt  an 
unusual  disinclination  to  act  upon  it.  During  the  night  I  had  a  re- 
markable dream.  You  must  remember  that  I  had  never  beoi  in  De- 
plaines, and,  so  &r  as  I  know,  had  never  heard  anything  about  it  what- 
ever ;  I  had  never  seen  Mr.  Finger,  nor  had  I  any  idea  of  his  personal 
appearance  or  occupation.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  undertaken  the  collec- 
tion of  the  note  in  my  possession,  had  travelled  all  day  and  reached 
Deplaines  about  sundown.  The  station  was  at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill, 
through  which  the  railroad  passed  bjr  a  deep  cut.  There  was  no  village 
in  sight.  To  a  jesting  remark  of  mine  the  hack-driver  replied  that  I 
would  find  it  quite  a  town  when  we  got  to  it.  I  knew  it  to  be  a  county- 
seat  Entering  the  hack,  we  drove  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  cKmbed 
to  the  top,  and  drove  over  the  railroad-cut  mto  the  town«    Stopping 
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before  a  house  with  laige  pillars  in  finont  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  I 
said, — 

**  *  This  looks  like  the  court-honse.' 

^^ '  So  it  was,  or  part  of  it,  rather/  answered  the  driver,  ^  bat  when 
the  county  oondnded  to  baild  a  new  one  they  sold  this,  and  tfie  man 
who  bought  it  added  a  wing  at  each  side  and  made  a  hotel  of  it' 

^^  Entering,  I  advanced  to  the  desk,  by  which  stood  a  small  man 
with  light  blue  eyes  and  exceedingly  blonde  hair.  Having  signed  the 
register,  I  asked  for  a  room.  The  red-haired  derk  whirled  3ie  book 
on  its  pivoted  rest,  and,  glancing  at  my  name,  extended  his  hand, 
and  said, — 

" '  This  is  Mr.  Swallow,  isn't  it?  You  remember  my  brother  Joe? 
— Joe  Finger?  Ah,  I  thought  so.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  yours. 
Tou  have  come  about  that  matter  of  Hazsara's,  I  suppose?  Well, 
you  are  just  in  time.  Joe  says  you  always  are.  Step  rieht  in  to 
supper :  1  will  send  your  things  to  your  room,  and  afterwanb  we  will 
fix  it  all  up,  so  that  you  can  go  back  on  Uie  morning  train.' 

**  He  opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room  as  he  spoke,  and  led  me 
to  the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  sat  a  woman  who  was  my  very  ideal 
of  loveliness, — a  study  in  red,  white,  and  blue.  I  have  always  been 
patriotic  in  my  ideals  of  femininity,  you  know. 

^ '  This  is  my  sister  Harriet,'  said  the  landlord.  I  was  given  a 
place  at  her  right  hand.  In  those  days  the  hostess  of  a  country  hotel 
always  sat  at  her  own  board,  and  was  the  social  equal  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mesL  So  I  felt  mjrself  greatly  honored,  and  was  soon 
delighted  with  my  companion.  From  that  point  my  dream  was  a 
stranee  medley  of  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  bank-bills." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  interrupted  Mr.  (Jauge,  "that ?" 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  Junior :  "  don't  get  ahead  of  the  story.  When 
I  announced  my  intention  of  going  to  Deplaines  the  next  morning,  I 
told  sister  my  dream,  leaving  out  all  mention  of  the  landlord's  sister, 
however.  Of  course  ^e  was  severe  enough  on  my  folly,  saying  that 
the  reason  I  gave  fi>r  my  decision  was  even  worse  than  the  decision  itself. 

"  Well,  I  went,  that  very  day,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise 
when  step  by  step  every  incident  of  that  dream  was  repeated.  The 
little  station,  the  road  around  the  hill,  the  bridge  across  the  cut,  the 
hotel  with  the  great  pilasters  in  front,  the  scrubby  red-haired  proprietor, 
the  promise  to  arran^  the  debt,  and  the  fiiscinating  sister, — all  were 
there  exactly  as  I  had  seen  them.  Even  the  proprietor's  greeting  was 
in  the  very  words  of  my  dream.  I  was  aumb  with  amazement 
What  I  said  or  did  during  that  meal  I  never  knew.  After  supper  the 
landlord  took  me  into  his  office,  counted  out  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash,  and  transferred  to  me  bonds  secured  by  mortgage 
for  th^  balance.  He  was  just  selling  off  his  property,  intending  to  go 
West,  where  his  brother  had  lived  for  some  years.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  pay  before,  and  possibly  might  not  have  remained  able  to  do  so 
much  longer.  Both  the  brothers  had  bad  luck  out  West,  and  I  doubt 
if  Sam  ever  had  as  much  money  at  one  time  i^in  in  his  life. 

'^  After  the  business  was  concluded,  I  asked  about  his  sister,  and 
found  she  was  unmarried,  heart  free  as  &r  as  he  knew,  and  very  un- 
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willing  to  go  West.  I  asked  to  see  her^  and  we  went  into  the  parlor^ 
where  she  sat  alone  before  a  bla^g  wood-fire,  doing  some  sort  of 
fimcY  knitting,  with  a  book  lying  open  on  her  lap.  She  w^it  on  with 
her  knitting,  rocking  back  and  forth,  while  we  chatted  pleasantly  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  my  agitation  overpowered  me,  and,  b^ging  them 
to  excose  my  abmptness,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  and  told 
them  of  my  dream.  I  oould  see  her  face  flush  and  pale  as  I  went  on, 
and  when  I  had  concluded  she  sat  looking  at  me  like  one  entranced 
with  a  terror  which  was  not  altogether  repellent.  Hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  proposed  then  and  there  for  her  hand.  I  was  about  to 
speak  of  my  prospects,  in  justification  of  my  presumption,  when  she 
said,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  'You  do  not  seem  like  a  stranger,  Mr. 
Swallow.'  Then,  as  if  frightened  at  what  she  said,  her  W»  grew 
crimson,  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  resume  her  knitting.  I 
saw  that  her  hands  trembled,  and  wondered  why  they  should.  Ab  for 
myself,  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  waking  or  sleeping. 

**  ^  She  means  that  we  have  heard  Joe  talk  about  you  so  much  that 
we  seemed  to  know  you  before  you  came,'  said  her  brother,  to  relieve 
her  agitation. 

'^ '  Of  course  that  is  what  I  meant^'  she  said,  as  she  bowed  her  head 
over  her  work,  and  I  saw  a  flush  creep  over  the  snowy  cheek  and 
tinge  the  ear  that  just  showed  beneath  the  tide  of  auburn  strands  above 
it  Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  this  was  not  what  she  meant,  and  I 
grew  bold,  and  going  around  in  front  of  her  I  took  her  hand,  and 
said, — 

" '  Harriet,  will  you  let  me  have  this?' 

'' '  'Pears  to  me  this  is  rather  sudden,'  said  Sam,  jocularly.  ^  Do  let 
her  have  until  morning  to  decide,  anvhow.' 

^'I  thought  the  remark  very  inappropriate,  but  responded,  as 
gallantly  as  I  could, — 

" '  Uertainly,  if  that  is  her  wish.' 

" '  If  you  please,  sir,'  she  answered,  not  raising  her  eyes.  Never- 
theless, she  eave  me  her  answer  then  and  there,  for  as  I  escorted  her  to 
the  door,  still  holding  her  hand,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  gave  my  hand 
a  distinct  pressure  that  nearlv  made  my  heart  leap  out  of  my  bosom. 

'''Well,  I  declare!'  said  Sam,  as  I  returned  and  sat  down  upon 
the  chair  his  sister  had  just  vacated,  anxious  to  caress  anything  she  nad 
touched.  '  Joe  always  said  you  were  a  master  hand  at  having  your 
own  way ;  but  this  does  beat  eveiything.     You've  just  bewitdi^  that 

F'rl,  and  I  shall  have  to  po  off  West  alone.  Anybody  can  see  that 
don't  blame  you, — I've  been  in  love  with  her  myself  ever  since  she 
was  a  baby, — but  it'll  come  hard  for  me  to  make  up  her  part  of  the 
property.'  You  see,'  he  said,  regretfully, '  I  am  just  selling  off  here  to 
try  and  raise  money  enough  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  out  where  land's 
cheap.  Now  't  I've  had  to  pay  that  note  of  Hazaard's,  if  I  have  to 
fix  out  Hattie  too,  I  shan't  have  anything  left,  to  speak  o£' 

'^ '  My  dear  fdlow,'  I  said,  readiing  him  my  hand,  ^  if  it  should  be 
as  you  intimate,  don't  give  yourself  any  uneasiness.  She  won't  want 
anything :  I'd  rather  she  didn't  have  anything,  so  that  she  may  owe 
all  she  has  to  me.' 
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^  When  I  went  into  the  parlor  the  next  morning,  I  did  not  need 
to  hear  the  answer.  I  merely  took  her  in  my  arms,  kissed  her  lipe, 
and  had  iast  begun  to  speak  about  oar  plans  for  the  future,  wh^i  tbe 
omnibus-driver  called,  'All  aboard,'  and  I  had  only  time  to  snatdi 
another  kiss  or  two  and  hurry  away.  My  sister  did  not  look  especially 
pleased  at  what  I  told  her  on  my  return ;  but  when  I  had  reported 
the  collection  to  Hazsard,  saying  nothing  about  compensation  for  my 
services,  and  he  had  replied,  good-naturedly, '  Remit  me  three  thousand 
dollars  by  New  York  draft,  hold  the  notes  for  collection,  keep  the  re- 
mainder for  your  services,  and  consider  yourself  retained  as  my  gen^id 
counsel,'  she  ceased  to  ^fer  with  disapproval  to  what  I  had  done. 
When,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  I  brought  home  my  bride, — for  I  could 
not  delay  the  Western  journey, — she  welcomed  her  with  true  sisterly 
devotion,  and  the  domestic  partnership  was  never  disturbed  until  she 
was  taken  from  us." 

The  Junior's  eyes  were  cast  down,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  sad  yet 
pleasant  memories. 

'^  That  was  certainly  very  singular,"  said  Mr.  Gauge,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  '^  but,  of  course,  one  can  easily  see  that  your  dream  was  tiie 
result  of  your  own  unconscious  intellection,  and  not  due  to  the  influence 
of  another  mind." 

'^  Indeed  ?"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  looking  up  quickly :  ''  how  do  you 
mak^  that  out?" 

'^  Why,  it  was  natural  enough  that  you  should  dream  of  the  brotiier 
and  sister,  and  give  them  their  proper  personalities,  because  of  the 
fiunily  resemblance  to  their  brother." 

"  So  ?"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  with  a  smile  playing  over  his  face.  "  Well, 
let  me  tell  you  about  that :  Joe  Finger  was  a  big,  dark-bearded  fellow, 
whom  no  one  would  ever  imagine  to  be  akin  to  peach  cheeks  or  red 
hair." 

'^  But  you  had  heard  him  speak  of  his  brother  and  sister?"  persisted 
the  Senior. 

*^  I  suppose  so,"  assented  Mr.  Swallow,  '^  but  I  never  imagined  them 
at  all  what  they  were.  So  strong  was  this  belief  that,  when  my  sister 
insisted  the  next  morning  that  dreams  went  by  contraries,  I  said  that 
must  be  so,  for  Joe  Finger  could  not  have  a  brother  who  was  red- 
haired  and  undersized." 

"  H'm,"  said  Mr.  Grange,  evidently  not  altogether  pleased  with  this 
fiiilure  of  his  hypothesis ;  ''  but  you  had  heard,  of  course,  that  he  was 
a  hotel-keeper?" 

^'  On  the  contrary,  I  had  not  seen  or  heard  fix)m  Joe  after  his  brother 
became  a  publican." 

**  You  were  at  least  prepared  to  like  your  friend's  relations ^" 

^'  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  seldom  spoke  of  them,  and,  when  he 
did,  not  in  a  way  to  awaken  one's  interest  m  them,  and  still  less  to  stir 
any  liking  for  them." 

'^  And  you  had  never  heard  anything  about  the  general  charao- 
teristics  of  the  town  f' 

"Not  a  word." 

"  And  Hazzard— did  he  know  anything  of  them  ?" 
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''Every  detail :  it  was  there  that  his  great  inveDtion  was  worked 
oat     He  knew  exactly  what  I  would  be  likely  to  see  on  my  arrival/' 

"  He  didn't  know  that  his  debtor  would  be  willing  to  come  down 
like  Crockett's  coon  without  waiting  to  be  shot,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr. 
Grange,  as  if  he  had  stated  a  clincher. 

"  If  you  won't  think  it  absurd,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  afterwards 
learned  that  he  did  know,"  said  Mr.  Swallow.  Without  waiting  for 
any  express  assent,  he  went  on :  ''  It  seems  he  did  know  that  Sam  was 
selling  off  his  property,  and  surmised  that  he  was  goin^  West  He 
knew,  too,  that  there  were  other  creditors,— enough  to  swallow  up  about 
all  that  he  could  raise,  more  than  enough  if  any  of  them  were  so  indis- 
creet as  to  try  and  get  ahead  of  the  others.  He  knew  that  the  debtor 
had  derived  from  his  brother  Joe  a  most  exaggerated  idea  of  my  shrewd- 
ness, pertinacity,  and  skill." 

"An  exaggerated  idea,  Mr.  Swallow?"  said  the  Senior,  with  a 
laugh :  ''that  is  putting  it  too  strong.    Say,  a  just  idea." 

"  One's  partners  and  kindred  have  always  a  right  to  flatter,"  said 
Mr.  Swallow,  with  a  pleasant  gesture  of  acknowledgment  "  Exagger- 
ated or  just,  it  was  all  the  same  in  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  my  future 
brother-in-law." 

"  And  it  was  entirely  on  account  of  the  prestige  you  had  with  the 
brother  that  you  were  selected  instead  of  any  of  the  local  bar  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  You  remember  I  told  you  there  were  other  debts. 
Everybody  knew  th'is,  but  nobody  except  Hazzard  suspected  that  &im 
Finger  was  going  to  run  away, — for  that  was  what  he  intended,  and 
what  he  did  do  as  soon  as  I  married  his  sister.  Indeed,  he  started  with 
us  on  our  wedding-journey  homeward  and  forgot  to  return." 

"  I  still  do  not  see  why  this  was  any  reason  for  employing  you 
instead  of  one  of  the  local  bar,"  persisted  Mr.  Gauge. 

"  I  suppose  Hazzard  thought  if  he  employed  a  local  attorney  it 
would  eet  out ;  all  the  other  creditors  would  jump  in,  &m  would  run 
off,  and  he  would  lose  his  debt" 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Gau^  "  there  is  something  in  that." 

"  At  least  you*will  admit  that  I  made  no  mistake  in  acting  on  that 
impression  ?" 

"•Of  course." 

"  You  see,  I  got  a  bigger  fee  than  I  had  ever  received  before,  the  best 
client  I  ever  had,  whose  business  brought  me  the  best  partner  in  New 
York,  and  a  wife  besides."  / 

"  Who  is  worth  all  the  rest,"  said  the  Senior,  eallantly. 

"With  this  experience,  now,  do  you  wonder  that  I  feel  bound  to  act 
on  an  impression  so  vivid  as  that  which  startled  me  at  my  work  this 
morning?"  asked  Mr.  Swallow. 

"  I  can't  sav  I  do,"  answered  Mr.  GJauge,  seriously. 

"  Majr  I  ask  what  it  was?"  I  inouired. 

"  It  IS  necessary  that  you  should  know,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  your 
being  sent  without  definite  instruction.  I  was  sitting  here  hard  at 
work  upon  this  brief,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  Hazzard  as  I  have  de- 
scribed him,  evidently  suffering  and  in  trouble,  and  heard  him  say,  as 
plainly  as  if  one  of  you  were  speaking,  '  Send  Fountain  immediately  V 
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It  was  repeated  two  or  three  ttmes^  and  startled  me  so  that  I  oalled  Mr. 
Gaoge,  and  he  bad  been  trjrin^  to  oonvinoe  me  that  I  was  dreaming, 
when  you  came  in.     That  is  why  I  was  so  fretted/' 

**  Have  yon  any  aoqnaintanoe  with  Mr.  Hazzard  ?"  asked  the  Senior, 
glancing  keenly  at  me. 

'^  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice,  bat  nev^  spoke  with  him,''  I 
answered. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  he  murmured. 

**  Yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Swallow,  '^  it  could  not  have  he&k  any  associ- 
ation of  the  two  in  my  mind.  I  never  thought  of  them  in  connection 
with  each  other." 

**  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Qauge,  absently. 

"  What  am  I  expected  to  do  ?"  I  asked,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

**  Find  Mr.  Haszard  and  place  yourself  at  his  service, — that  is  alL 
Mr.  Burrill  will  so  with  you.  I  hardly  know  why,  but  I  think  he 
had  better,  and  Mr.  Qauge  agrees  with  me.  I  am  Mr.  Haszard's  ex- 
ecutor and  residuary  legatee,  you  know." 

I  shook  my  head. 

^^  Well,  I  am.  I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  will  prepared  for  you  and 
Mr.  Burrill.  It  may  be  convenient  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  of 
you,  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  do  A/  Don't  mind  expense  nor  ask  for 
reasons ;  no  matter  how  absurd  or  trivial  it  may  seem  to  you,  do  it 
instantly.  Follow  his  instructions  to  the  very  letter  and  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  No  man  who  did  that  ever  had  cause  to  regtei 
serving  Andrew  M.  Hazzard." 

'^  1  ou  know  I  can  do  that,"  I  said,  with  some  pride. 

"Yes,"  he  responded,  with  a  laugh.  "You  have  had  a  good 
training.  Talk  about  soldierly  obedience  1  Nobody  learns  to  obey 
orders  and  ask  no  questions  so  thoroughly  as  a  man  who  works  his 
way  up  in  a  law-office.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "you  will  soon  learn 
that  the  old  firm  is  to  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one  established.  We 
had  intended  to  wait  until  the  new  year  and  celebrate  our  ^  silver  wed- 
ding' in  style," — he  glanced  archly  at  his  partner  as  he  spoke, — *^  but 
you  and  Burrill  may  not  be  back  in  time :  so  we  have  decided  to  rush 
it  and  have  a  little  spread  to-night.  Of  course  we  couldn't  have  it 
without  him, — ^that  would  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  thinff, — and  you 
must  hasten  your  preparations  so  as  to  be  with  us.  Eieht  o'dock, 
sharp, — ^up-town  Delmonico's. ""  Have  an  eye  to  Mr.  BurriU's  matters, 
too.  Ask  him  to  step  here«a  moment :  we  have  some  business  to  talk 
over  with  him.  When  you  get  back  there  will  be  a  new  sign  on  the 
door." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  the  old  name,"  I  said,  risine  to  depart 

"Tut,  tut !"  he  said,  tapping  me  lightly  on  the  shoulder  as  he  fol- 
lowed me  to  the  door.  "  It  is  me  new  king  of  whom  one  should  speak 
well.  But  don't  forget  what  I  told  you  alx>ut  Hazzard.  Do  whatever 
he  reouires,  and  ask  no  queetionsJ^ 

"The  woman  who  is  with  him?"  I  asked,  hesitantly. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  her,"  he  answered,  carelessly.  "  She 
is  his  wife,  though,  and,  I  take  it,  a  very  remarkable  woman,  from  the 
influence  fihe  exerts  over  him.    I  thought  he  might  be  seriously  enam- 
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onred  of  your  Mrs.  Murray,  who  went  off  with  him ;  bat  she  seems  to 
have  disappeared.    This  woman  is  his  wife.'' 

"His  wifer 

"  YeSy  I  think  so/'  he  answered,  seriously. 

"  How  many  others  has  he?"  I  asked,  bitterly.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  was  angry  that  he  had  deserted  my  client,  the  woman  I  lovea. 

"  What  ? — ^wives  f'  a^ed  the  Junior,  with  a  laugh.  "  Don't  ask : 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  that  when  he  is  d^.  All  we  know 
now  is  that  he  has  summoned  you  and  that  you  will  do  his  bidding— 
faithfully.    Kemember  that" 

I  went  out,  and  the  door  closed  behind  me.  I  had  received  my  last 
instructions  from  Qauge  &  Swallow. 

ABnon  W.  Towrgee. 

BALLADE  DE  PRINTEMPS. 

OPLUTER  on  the  hills ! 
O  notes  forever  flown  ! 
Oive  heed  I    By  running  rills, 

Stay  once  thy  fleeter  tone. 
Delay !  we  pipe  alone, 

Nor  kiss  thy  mantle's  brede : 
O  Fluter,  mark  our  moan. 
Who  blow  the  dittied  reed  I 

Thy  pipe  the  forest  fills 

With  blossom,  sudden-blown ; 
Thy  step  on  rocky  sills 

In  printed  moss  is  shown : 
But  thou  I  where  is  thy  wone, 

In  what  melodious  mead  ? 
Ah,  few,  but  few,  have  known 

Who  blow  the  dittied  reed  1 

What  though  we  bafiBe  ills, 

What  though  in  pity  groan, 
Thy  tube  forever  tnlls 

Retreating  antiphone  1 
Our  locks  with  leafage  sown. 

We  hail  thee.    Give  us  heed ! 
Once  tarry  with  thine  own 

Who  blow  the  dittied  reed ! 

ENVOI. 

O  Spring,  the  hollow  stone 

Gives  echo  of  thy  speed : 
May  none  betray  thy  throne 

Who  blow  the  dittied  reed  7 

Harr%Mm8,  Monru. 
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FITZ^OREENE  HALLECK. 

BETWEEN  forty  and  fifty  years  i^,  when  I  had  entered  upon 
my  apprentio4hip  to  the  sedactive  art  of  verse-making,  I  was 
a  great  reader  of  poetry.  My  mother  allowed  me  a  small  monthly 
stipend  out  of  my  scanty  earnings^  and  this  pittance  I  invested  in 
poetical  purchases  at  the  down-town  book-stalls.  Among  the  earliest  of 
these  purdiases — ^perhaps  the  earliest — ^were  a  copy  of  Falconer's  **  Ship- 
wreck/' which  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavors  I  was  unable  to  read,  and 
a  copy  of  Beattie's  "  MinstreL''  which  I  read  with  difficulty. 

But  the  poets  in  whom  1  most  delighted  were  those  of  my  own 
country ;  ana,  fortunately,  of  these  there  was  no  lack.  The  original 
editions  which  I  purchased  so  cheaply  then  would  be  dear  now,  the 
purchasing  of  only  these  editions  having  become  a  folly  among  oar 
would-be  l>ibliographer8.  I  remember  to  have  picked  up  in  this  way, 
in  my  green  and  salad  days,  the  metrical  efiusions  of  Lucretia  and 
Maria  fiavidson,  the  crude  and  unmusical  verses  of  Orenville  Mellen, 
the  aspiring  ambitions  of  Rufus  Dawes,  the  ^^  Yamoyden"  of  Sands 
and  his  friend  Eastbum,  the  poetical  platitudes  of  Miss  Qould  and 
Mrs.  Sigoum^,  and — ^not  to  swell  too  largely  the  catalogue  of  mere 
names — an  early  edition  of  Fitz-Greene  Hsileck.  His  name  was  not  a 
new  one  to  me  even  at  that  early  period,  for  I  can  recall  reading  a 
manuscript  copy  of  one  of  his  epistles  when  I  was  an  errand-boy  in  a 
lawyer's  office ;  and  I  must  have  listened  to  his  Marco  Bossaris  at  our 
public-school  recitations.  I  was  also  familiar,  through  these  recitations, 
with  the  address  of  his  firiend  Drake  to  the  American  Flag.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  once  had  a  public  wrestling  with  this  formidable 
poem,  and  was  so  worsted  by  it  that  I  retired  fix)m  the  stage  in  con- 
fusion. In  what  consideration  these  poets  were  then  held,  I  had  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  that  they  had  a  certain  vogue  was  evident  from 
the  little  volume  of  selections  which  Mr.  Bryant  made  from  their 
writings  in  1839,  and  from  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  volume  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Griswold  some  six  or  seven  years  later.  Th^  figured 
in  the  pa^es  of  The  Southern  LUerary  Messenger^  Oraham^s  Ma^foxine, 
Oodey's  Lady's  Book,  and  other  of  our  periodicals,  and  were  indiscrim- 
inately landed  by  newspaper  critics  on  the  monthly  appearance  of  these 
publications.  By  and  by  they  were  dropped  and  forgotten.  One  of 
these  minstrels,  whose  last  lay  was  sung  some  thirty  years  ago,  moaned 
over  the  oblivion  which  had  overtaken  him,  but  was  occasionally 
cheered  during  his  winter  visits  to  the  city  by  some  of  his  younger 
contemporaries  who  have  since  shared  the  same  fate,  and  who  made  a 
point  of  enlivening  him  at  The  Century  by  casual  allusions  to  his 
once-known  poems, — ^his  coral  groves,  his  gray  forest-eagles,  or  what 
not, — and  by  a  generous  supply  of— let  us  say  ApoUinaris. 

If  observation  of  nature  and  the  patience  which  enabled  him  to 
catalogue  the  peculiarities  of  out-door  life  could  have  made  him  a  poet, 
he  would  have  been  one.    As  it  was,  he  was  an  accurate  natondisi 
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with  an  indifferent  talent  at  interminable  verse.    His  name,  however, 
is  still  supposed  to  confer  distinction  upon  one  of  his  relatives : 

The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
And  posh  us  from  our  stools. 

To  refer  to  the  choir  of  singers  that  I  have  in  mind  is  considered  a 
piece  of  old-fogyism  by  the  present  race  of  critics,  who  can  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  meditative  verse  of  Bryant  or  the  picturesqne  balladry 
of  Whittier,  but  everything  to  admire  in  roseate  rondels,  maundering 
madrigals,  slipshod  sonnets,  and  other  antiquated  artificialities.  I  do 
not  share  the  prejudices  of  these  young  gentlemen,  for  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  old  taste.  I  still  read 
Halleck,  or  portions  of  Halleck,  with  pleasure,  and,  while  I  am  keenly 
alive  to  his  raults,  whidi  are  mainly  technical,  I  wish  that  the  vein  of 
sterling  sense  which  runs  through  his  best  work  was  one  of  our  present 
excellences.  He  had  something  to  say,  and  he  said  it.  That  he  was  a 
poet  in  any  large  sense  is  not  true,  neither  is  it  true  that  he  was  a  poet 
in  any  recondite  sense.  He  should  be  read,  as  I  read  him,  with  a 
r^ara  to  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the  then  condition  of  Amer- 
ican song. 

The  history  of  our  literature  as  outlined  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Stedman  and  Miss  Hutchinson  is  to  fill  ten  or  more  large  volumes. 
As  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Richardson  it  fills  two  volumes.  Both  b^n 
with  its  rathe  outcropping  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
handling  of  both  throughout  this  and  the  subsequent  century  is  little 
except  enumerative.  They  quote,  often  at  considerable  length,  from 
books,  simply  because  books  were  published  during  the  perils  which 
they  are  reviewing.  But  books  are  not  necessarily  literature.  The 
majority  of  books,  indeed,  are  not  literature  at  all.  The  editors  we 
have  named  present  us  with  extracts  from  the  narratives  of  early  Eng- 
lish travellers,  firom  the  discourses  of  the  Puritanic  preachers  by  whom 
they  were  followed,  from  governmental  reports  and  records,  from  the 
patriotic  utterances  of  pseudo-orators  and  statesmen.  Colonial  and 
Kevolutionary,  and  from  such  lay  offering  on  the  shrine  of  song  as 
Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet's  "  Tenth  Muse'^  and  the  Rev.  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth's  "  Day  of  Doom.** 

But  these  things  are  not  literature,  or  no  more  literature  than  our 
Patent-Office  Reports  or  our  City  Directories.  We  had  no  poetry  that 
was  worthy  of  the  name  until  Freneau  b^an  to  write,  and  no  fiction 
until  Charles  Brockden  Brown  tried  to  earn  his  livingby  following  in 
the  dark  footsteps- of  his  master,  William  Godwin.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten, of  course,  that  there  are  strong  literary  elements  in  the  "  Poor 
Kichard'*  of  Franklin,  in  the  fiery  speeches  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  in 
the  state  P^i^  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton.  Contem- 
poraries 01  Freneau  were  Dwight,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow,  whose  epics 
their  countrymen  professed  to  read,  a  feat  which  none  of  their  descend- 
ants has  been  hardy  enough  to  undertake.    The  American  Muse  was 
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backward  in  ooming  forward^  in  spite  of  the  formal  prapran  addressed 
to  bar  by  her  votarieB,  to  whom  she  still  refused  to  disoover  hecseir 
until  the  yoong  son  of  a  country  doctor  penetrated  one  day  into  her 
secluded  retreat  among  the  shadows  of  the  old  woods  at  Cummington« 
American  poetry  began  with  ^  Thanatoneis.'' 

The  eighteenth-century  poets  of  En^and  figured  on  the  book-shdves 
of  leisurely  readers,  and  on  the  well-uumbed  pages  of  sdiool-booka. 
Young  minds  were  regaled  with  such  metrical  delicacies  as  Pope's 
^^  Messiah''  (*'  Ye  nymphs  of  Solvma,  b^in  the  song  I"]),  Thomson's 
Hymn  to  the  Seasons^  Cato's  Soliloquy^  or  Cowper's  '^  Lines  supposed 
to  have  heea  written  by  Alexander  l^kirk  in  Solitude."  The  more 
advanced  amonff  the  number  were  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
^  Paradise  Lost/'  and  confounded  with  the  soul-questionings  of  ^^  Ham- 
let" Pabulum  like  this  must  have  been  the  intellectual  diet  of  £U- 
leck  in  his  school-days  at  Guilford.  There  was  nothing  stimulative  in 
it,  nor  can  I  find  anything  stimulative  in  his  ancestry,  though  I  have 
looked  for  it  in  the  opening  cliapter  of  ih^  bulky  volume  whidi 
General  James  Grant  Wilson  lias  devoted  to  his  memory.  There  are 
no  flies  in  his  biographic  amber,  nor  any  hint  of  any,  unless  it  be  in 
the  antiquated  biuzines  of  John  Eliot,  who  was  one  of  the  trinity  of 
versifiers  who  mangled  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  into  metre,  in  the 
Bay  Psalm-Book,  and  from  whom  he  was  descended  on  his  moth^s 
side. 

The  heredity  of  ^nius  affords  an  ei^;aging  field  for  speculation, 
which  is  largely  cultivated  by  modem  biogra^ers,  who  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  anything  they  may  find  or  fimcy  therein  can  be  con- 
sidered too  curiously.  They  run  the  pursuit  into  the  ground  by 
resurrecting  a  race  of  nobodies  and  endowing  them  with  Qualities 
which  they  could  not  have  possessed.  John  Shakespeare  ana  Marv 
Arden  do  not  account  for  William  Shakespeare.  Nor  does  the  heEid- 
servant  who  married  Miss  Jennings,  the  <bughter  of  a  liveiy-stable- 
keeper  in  Moorfields,  account  for  J^n  Keats.  The  genealogy  of  talent 
is  traceable  in  divines,  in  musicians,  in  painters,  in  soldiers,  and  oth^ 
busding  celebrities  who  have  enlivened  or  disturbed  mankind :  the 
genealogy  of  genius  is  unknown.  It  has  no  progenitors,  and  it  leaves 
no  descendants.  The  influence  of  John  Eliot  must  be  discarded, 
therefore,  and  his  venerable  shadow  dismissed  to  the  library  of  the 
only  man  in  America  who  can  read  his  Lidian  Bible.  Characteristic 
traits  of  some  of  the  earlier  Hallecks  seem  to  appear,  however,  among 
the  whimsicalities  of  their  descendant  Fits-Greene.  One  of  these,  a 
sturdy  royaJist,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  Protectors^ 
and  disinherited  his  son  for  joining  the  Societpr  of  Friends.  Anoth^ 
and  later  Halleck,  who  belonged  to  that  Soa^,  barred  his  diildren 
in  his  will  from  becoming  churchmen.  Halleck  wa^  n(^  ^nd  of  his 
Quaker  forbears,  and  shared  in  the  general  disesteem  which  was  felt 
towards  that  community  by  those  who  had  mercantile  dealings  with  them. 
He  once  remarked  to  his  friend  William  CuUen  Biyant, — 

'^  They  are  the  most  dangerous  of  dishonest  men.  Thar  will  nev» 
dieat  you,  not  they ;  but,  by  the  help  of  plain,  friendly,  ana  apparently 
sincere  manners,  they  will  manage  so  that  you  will  cheat  yourseUl" 
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The  royalist  proolivify  of  the  HalleckB  was  mamfested  in  the  person 
of  his  fiither,  who  daring  the  Bevolation  enjoyed  the  doubtfm  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  personal  fiiend  of  Greneral  Tarleton,  whom  he 
aooompanied  on  his  yarions  campaigns,  and  whose  mess-table  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  greatly  enlivened  by  his  sones  and  sallies  of  wit.  Like 
man^  another  yonng  e^tl^nan  of  the  penod,  to  whom  the  excessive 
patriotism  of  his  neiehoors  and  opponents  was  obnoxioos,  he  was  willing 
that  the  kine  should  have  his  own  asain. 

'^  My  fawer/'  said  the  poet  to  a  mend,  '^  was  a  British  commissary. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  high-sounding  title  was  a  fiction. 
British  and  other  commissaries  usually  accumulate  fortunes ;  but,  as 
my  &ther  made  nothing  by  the  war,  I  think  he  must  have  becoi  a 
miler.  And  my  opinion  is  that  as  a  sutler  transacts  his  business  upon 
his  own  capital,  and  a  commissary  draws  his  fiinds  from  the  militaiy 
chest,  the  chances  of  being  an  honest  man  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
sutler/' 

But,  sutler  or  commissary,  Israel  Halleck  was  a  g^tleman ;  and 
the  interchange  of  civilities  between  himself  and  his  gifted  son  is 
referred  to  and  enjoyed  by  Greneral  Wilson.  Ancient  manners,  which 
have  always  been  the  sure  defence  of  wholesome  laws,  were  still  extant 
among  us.  The  boyhood  of  Halleck  exhibited  no  traits  of  precocity 
which  a  biographer,  however  admiring,  can  magnify  into  intuitions 
of  Aiture  greatness ;  nor  can  any  merit  be  detected  in  his  juvenile  verse, 
of  which  we  have  several  profuse  examples.  One  sees  in  it  the  English 
.poets  who  were  mostly  read  at  the  time,  among  whom  Moore  was  evi- 
aently  one  of  his  favorites.  ■  He  imitated  his  mellifluous,  long-drawn 
numbers  to  satiety.  These  diyeda  mernbra  of  his  should  never  have 
been  recovered  from  oblivion.  His  youthful  letters  are  only  interesting 
from  their  mention  of  the  books  which  he  had  read,  or  was  reading, 
and  which  embraced  the  poems  of  Miss  Mitford  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
That  he  was  neither  a  critic  nor  a  poet  was  evident  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  sister  in  his  twenty- eighth  year,  and  in  which  he 
sought  to  demolish  the  journalistic  enemy  of  ^^  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe.'^ 

"Hunt's  ^Bimini,' ''  he  remarks,  " oontains  some  diarming  poetry, 
and  much  original  power  of  description.  The  story  is  a  silly  one,  similar 
to  Lord  Byron's  *  Parisina.' " 

The  young  gentleman  who  could  characterize  the  most  pathetic 
episode  in  the  "  Inferno,"  and  the  one  which  is  most  awful  among 
the  tragic  histories  of  love  the  world  over,  as  "  a  silly  story,"  must 
have  been  deficient  in  sensibility.  Not  to  have  felt  its  pity  and  its 
terror,  even  through  the  slipshod  mannerism  of  Hunt,  was  to  distinguish 
Halleck  for  a  sinealar  obtusity  of  perception. 

That  the  HtQlecks  were  not  well-to-do,  in  spite  of  the  landed 
possessions  that  still  remained  in  the  &mily,  or,  being  fairly  well-to-do, 
were  not  averse  from  the  thrift  of  tiie  period,  is  demonstrated  by  the 
clerkly  employment  of  Fitz-Greene  at  the  village  store.  Our  ancestors 
were  not  above  economy,  nor  were  their  children  unwilling  to  earn 
money,  for  their  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  belonged  to  their  parents 
until  tibey  came  of  age.    That  the  duties  of  the  mercantile  lire  npo*^ 
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which  he  Altered  in  hk  fifte^ith  year  with  his  kinsman  Andrew  Eliot 
were  to  his  tastes^  is  apparent,  we  think,  from  the  &ot  that  he  trans- 
ferred them  six  years  later  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Jacob  Barker,  a  well-known  banker  of  the  time,  in 
whose  service,  and  later  in  the  service  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  merchant 
and  millionaire,  he  remained  for  aboat  forty  years.  His  years  of 
routine  and  drudgery  at  the  desks  of  these  gentlemen  in  South  Street 
and  Prince  Street,  which  must  have  rivalled  in  length  those  which  were 
spent  by  Lamb  in  the  India  House,  were  productive  of  but  little  litera- 
ture. If  he  eve/  had  such  reveries  as  the  gentle  Elia  enjoyed  over 
musty  old  booka,  they  died  and  made  no  sign. 

Shortly  after  his  coming  to  New  York  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  young  gentleman  who  was  qualifying  himself  for  tiiB  medical  pro- 
fession, and  for  whom  he  at  once  entertained  a  feeling  of  friendship. 
This  was  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  He  was  about  five  years  younger 
than  the  banker's  clerk,  and,  like  him,  was  a  reader  of  contemporary 
English  verse.  They  took  an  outing  tc^ther  one  September  afternoon 
down  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay,  during  which  a  shower  occurred, 
which  somehow  led — through  its  brightening  afterwards — to  a  conver- 
sation on  ike  delights  of  another  world,  and  which  caused  Halleck  to 
remark  that  it  would  be  heaven  to  lounge  upon  the  rainbow  and  read 
Tom  Campbell.  This  lofty  wish  was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  a 
greater  poet  than  Campbell,  Thomas  Gray,  whose  ideal  of  perfect  felidty 
was  to  lie  on  a  sofa  and  read  eternal  new  romances  by  Maiivauz.  The 
Campbell  that  Halleck  so  absurdly  admired,  and  whom  he  never  ceased 
to  admire,  must  have  hem  the  Campbell  of  ihe  "  Battle  of  the  Baltic'' 
and  '^  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  and  not  the  feeble  poetaster  who  wrote 
"  (Gertrude  of  Wyoming.'' 

That  Halleck,  poet  though  he  may  have  been,  was  guardedly  in- 
sensible to  tiie  Botter  emotions,  and  sceptical  of  their  unsemsh  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  others,  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  sister.  It  referred  to  the  recent  marriage  of  his  friend  Brake — 
which  was  attributed  to  interested  motives — with  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  ship-builder.     Mr.  Halleck  says, — 

^'  He  was  poor,  as  poets  of  course  always  are,  and  offered  himself  as 
a  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Hymen,  to  shun  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
poverty.  I  officiated  as  groomsman,  much  against  my  will.  His  wife 
is  good-natured,  and  loves  him  to  distraction.  He  is  perhaps  the 
handsomest  man  in  New  York, — ^a  &ce  like  an  angel,  a  form  like  an 
Apollo ;  and,  as  I  well  knew  that  his  person  was  the  true  index  of  his 
nund,  I  felt  myself  during  the  ceremony  as  committing  a  crime  in  aiding 
and  assisting  such  a  sacrifice !" 

Clearly  this  Benedick,  if  he  knew  himself  when  he  wrote,  would 
never  become  a  married  man.  Our  poetic  annals  were  destitute  of 
notable  names,  and  but  sparsely  sown  with  insignificant  ones.  Dwight, 
Trumbull,  and  Barlow  had  sounded  the  shallow  sea  of  popular  &vor 
with  their  leaden  epics  and  had  speedily  found  the  bottom ;  and  Pier- 
pont  had  sung  his  ^^Airs  of  Palestine."  Drake  had  written  his 
^^  Culprit  Fay/'  which  was  still  confined  within  the  chrysalis  of 
manuscript, — a    dormant    condition    which    distinguished    Bryant's 
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**  Thanatopsifl/'  that  illaminated  the  dense  respectabilify  of  the  Norik 
American  Bemeuo  in  the  following  year.  The  contemporary  poets  of 
England  were  read  with  avidity,  however,  either  in  reprints  or  in  the 
original  editions:  Soott,  Soutney,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth  had  an 
audience  here,  and  such  lesser  singers  as  Moore  and  Hunt.  I  have 
among^my  few  books  reprints  of  Hunt's  ^^  Feast  of  the  Poets''  (1814), 
his  "Foliage"  (1818),  and  doubtless  other  trifles  of  tiie  period.  We 
depended  upon  London  for  our  literature  as  absolutely  as  if  we  had 
been  inhabitants  of  an  English  provincial  city.  The  New  York  of 
seventy  years  ago  was  a  sm^l  jHrovincial  city,  one  might  almost  say  a 
small  provincial  town.  It  covered  but  a  scantnr  area  of  eround ;  it 
was  but  thinly  populated ;  but  it  was  profoundly  interested  in  itself 
and  the  doings  of  its  denizens.  The  advent  of  a  new  aspirant  for 
histrionic  laurels  at  the  Park  Theatre,  or  the  departure  of  an  old 
fiivorite  frouL  the  time-honored  boards  of  that  temple  of  the  drama, 
was  chronicled  with  historic  gravity  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  The 
demolition  of  an  old  coffee-house  or  the  erection  of  a  new  hotel  was 
an  event  to  be  remembered,  while  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  such 
civic  dignitaries  as  mayors,  aldermen,  common-councilmen,  and  ward 
constables  were  declared  to  be  of  national  importance.  There  was  no 
life  in  the  newspapers  except  that  which  was  injected  into  them  by  the 
malignant  spirit  of  party  politics :  they  were  as  bitterly  vindictive  as 
our  newspapers  of  to-day,  but  less  coarsely  vituperative,  for  Junius 
was  still  considered  a  model  of  political  composition. 

We  have  to  ima^ne  such  a  Little  Pedlington  as  this  before  we  can 
b^in  to  appreciate  the  effect  which  was  produced  by  Drake  and  Halleck 
in  the  spnng  of  1819.  One  can  understand,  or  persuade  himself  that 
he  does,  by  a  careful  reading  of  their  biographies  and  a  diligent  study 
of  foot-notes,  tlie  commotion  which  was  caused  by  Butler's  "  Hudibras," 
]>yden's  "  Absalom  and  Aohitophel,"  Pope's  "  Dunciad,"  and  Byron's 
"  Engli^  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  But  one  cannot  understand, 
at  least  I  cannot,  from  the  biographers  of  Halleck,  or  from  the  notes 
with  which  they  have  sought  to  illustrate  his  verse,  why  he  and  his 
young  friend  Drake  should  have  raised  a  tempest  in  our  municipal 
teapot  at  the  time  specified.  The  only  object  they  had  in  view,  beyond 
the  laudable  one  of  employing  their  leisure  moments,  was  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  some  of  tlieir  fellow-townsmen  who  had  become  ridiculous  or 
reprehensible.  By  what  principle  they  were  directed  in  the  selection 
of  their  victims,  we  are  not  informed,  nor  does  it  matter,  the  victims 
being  so  insignificant  in  themselves,  and  so  little  obnoxious  to  good 
morals  or  good  government  Rioting  in  animal  spirits,  like  the  tradi- 
tionary Celt  at  Donnybrook  Fair,  they  struck  right  and  left,  and  wher- 
ever they  saw  a  head,  hit  it.  That  most  of  the  heads  were  wooden 
ones,  proved  the  toughness  of  their  cudgels,  but  not  the  sharpness  of 
their  wit. 

"  I  set  up  for  a  wit,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  in  Boswell.  "  Then 
I  advise  you  to  sit  down,  sir,"  retorted  Dr.  Johnson. 

These  contributions  to  the  Evening  Poaty  which  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  squibs  in  anonymous  verse,  and  which  were  dignified  by  the  name 
of  "The  Croaker  Papers,"  from  the  signature  which  the  writers 
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adopted,  were  highly  thought  of  hy  the  editor  of  that  sheet,  who,  in 
acknowledgine  the  reoeipt  of  the  first  three,  pronoanced  them  to  be  ^'  the 
productions  of  superior  taste  and  genius,  and  b^ged  the  honor  of  a 
personal  aoquaiutanoe  with  the  authw/' 

This  singular  endorsement  of  the  supposed  merits  of  ^ejeux^ewrU 
excited  public  attention  to  such  a  d^ree  that  The  Croakers  are  said  to 
have  been  a  ^'  subject  of  conversation  in  drawing-rooms,  booknstores,  and 
coffee-houses  on  Broadway,  and  throughout  the  city;  they  were,  in 
short,  a  town  topic,''  a  circumstance  which  recalls  the  literary  London 
of  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  the  merits  of  new  poems 
were  discussea  by  wits  and  beaux  at  Will's,  Button's,  or  the  Mitre 
Tavern,  and  reputations  determined  by  m^i-aboutrtown,  rather  than 
the  unliterary  New  York  of  our  grand&thers.  The  success  of  The 
Croakers,  whatever  it  may  have  be^,  was  so  gratifying  to  the  editor  of 
the  Evening  Pod  that  he  again  expressed  his  anxiety  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  writer,  this  time  in  a  style  so  mysterious  as  to  excite  tne  curi- 
osity of  the  authors,  and  they  resolved  to  call  upon  him.  The  meeting 
of  thepoets  and  their  patron  is  thus  described  by  Greneral  Wilson : 

'^Hialleck  and  Drake,  accordingly,  went  one  evening  together  to 
Coleman's  residence  in  Hudson  Street  and  requested  an  interview.  They 
were  ushered  into  the  parlor ;  th^  editor  soon  entered ;  the  young  poets 
expressed  a  desire  for  a  few  minutes'  strictly  private  conversation  with 
him,  and,  the  door  being  closed  and  locked,  Mr.  Drake  said,  ^  I  am 
Croaker ;  and  this  gentleman,  sir,  is  Croaker  junior.'  Coleman  stared 
at  the  youn^  men  with  indescribable  and  unaffected  astonishment,  at 
length  exclaiming,  ^My  Chdl  I  had  no  idea  Ihatwehad  9wh  talenia  m 
Amerieat**' 

The  surprise  of  the  worthy  editor  appears  to  have  been  shared  in  a 
measure  by  his  readers :  such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  opinion  of  Sblleck, 
as  we  gather  from  a  letter  to  his  sister  at  this  period : 

^^  Gin  you  believe  it,  Maria?  Joe  and  I  have  become  authors  I  We 
have  tasted  all  the  pleasures  and  many  of  the  pains  of  literary  fiune  and 
notoriety,  under  the  assumed  name  of  The  OroaJcere.  We  have  had  the 
consolation  of  seeing  and  hearing  ourselves  praised,  puffed,  eulogised, 
execrated,  and  threatened  as  mudi,  I  believe  I  can  say  widi  truth,  as 
any  writers  since  the  days  of  Junius.  The  whole  town  has  talked  of 
nothing  else  for  the  three  weeks  past,  and  every  newspaper  has  done  us 
the  honor  to  mention  us  in  some  way,  either  of  praise  or  censure,  but 
all  uniting  in  owning  our  talents  and  genius." 

The  mistaken  belief  that  he  was,  or  could  be,  a  humorous  writer, 
led  to  the  production  of  Halleck's  first  poem  of  any  length, — **  Fanny.** 
It  is  possible  to  read  "  Fanny,"  as  it  is  possible  to  read  "  The  Croakers," 
for  I  have  done  both.  But  it  is  impossible,  at  least  I  find  it  so,  to 
feel  any  interest  th^*ein ;  for  the  anjjysis  whidi  could  detect  poetry 
in  either  would  be  rarer  than  the  alchemy  which  was  once  supposed  to 
extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers.  There  is  no  story  in  '*  Fanny,"  or 
none  to  speak  of;  and  the  most  that  one  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  is  an 
imaginary  sketch  of  the  social  experiences  of  its  heroine,  the  daughter 
of  a  shopkeq>er  in  Chatham  Street,  who,  having  amassed  what  was 
then  considered  a  comfortable  little  fortune,  proceed  to  make  a  briJ^ 
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liant  brief  splnrge  in  society,  and  concluded  his  career  hj  going  where 
the  woodbine  twineth. 

To  depict  the  mortifying  experiences  of  a  parvenu's  daughter  ought 
not  to  have  been  difficult,  but  it  was  more  than  the  unpractised  pen  of 
Halleck  could  accomplish ;  for,  flimsy  in  intention  and  feeble  in  exe- 
cution, "  Fanny'*  was  dreary  reading,  because  the  author  after  writing 
what  he  probably  considered  a  poetic  passa^  immediately  spoiled  it 
by  sticking  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  A  certain  amount  of  antiquarian 
interest  attaches  to  his  pointless  verse,  and  there  is  a  pretty  description 
of  Weehawken,  which  was  one  of  his  favorite  suburban  resorts.  What 
the  subject-matter  of  such  a  poem  as  "  Fanny*'  could  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  true  poet  was  shown  at  a  later  pjeriod  by  Thomas  Hood  in  *^  Miss 
Kihnans^g,"  and  at  a  still  later  period  by  Mr.  Stedman  in  his  **  Dia- 
mond Wedding."  But  Halleck  was  more  than  the  would-be  wit  that 
he  still  believed  himself  to  be,  and  this  feet  was  discovered  by  him 
when  he  came  to  lose  his  fn^d  Drake,  who  died  not  long  after  the 
publication  of  "  Fanny,"  and  whose  death  he  commemorated  in  some 
touching  lines.  They  possess  the  merit  of  genuine  feeling,  for  he  was 
truly  attached  to  Drake,  and  are  fervid,  though  artless,  in  expression. 
Like  all  his  serious  verse,  of  which  they  were  nearly  the  first  example, 
they  appear  to  have  been  carelessly  written,  and  might  have  been  bet- 
ter^, as  it  seems  to  us,  if  he  had  spent  more  time  upon  them.  They 
are  feulty  from  the  excess  of  feeling,  and  in  the  opening  stanza  they 
remind  us  of  Wordsworth's  "  Lucy,    which  they  ought  to  have  equalled. 

The  position  which  a  poet  holds,  and  ought  to  hold,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  readers  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the  quantity, 
but  by  the  quality,  of  his  poet^.  It  is  the  habit  of  poetical  minds  of 
a  certain  cast  to  be  verbose  and  voluminous ;  it  is  the  necessity  as  well 
as  the  inclination  of  poetical  minds  of  another  cast  to  concentrate  their 
energies  in  concise  creations.  The  former  are  represented  in  English 
and  American  verse  by  the  Scotts,  the  Southeys,  the  Byrons,  the  Long- 
fellows,  and  the  Whittiers ;  the  latter  by  the  Grajrs,  the  Campbells, 
and  the  Hallecks.  The  poetic  impulses  of  Halleck  were  infrequent, 
and  not  continuous.  His  best  work — in  other  words,  all  his  good, 
serious  work — is  contained  within  the  compass  of  four  or  five  hundred 
lines.  His  genius,  for  he  had  genius,  expressed  itself  in  three  poems 
of  moderate  length, — ^^* Alnwick  Castie,*'  "Bums,**  and  "Marco 
Bozzaris.'*  The  first  two  were  written  alx)ut  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Drake,  during  a  short  pleasure-trip  through  England  and  Scotland, 
in  the  autumn  of  1822  ;  the  latter  about  a  year  later,  after  his  return 
to  New  York  and  his  routine  work  in  the  banking-house  of  Jacob 
Barker.  The  twelvemonth  comprised  between  these  dates  is  all  that 
need  concern  us  in  the  poetical  life  of  Halleck.  B^inning,  dubiously, 
with  his  contributions  to  the  "Croaker*'  squibs  in  1819,  and  ending 
ingloriously  with  his  "  Young  America*'  in  1864,  it  was  brilliant  only 
at  this  period. 

I  have  been  reading  these  poems  lately,  and  more  critically  than  I 
could  have  done  thirty  years  ago,  and  they  have  increased  rather  than 
diminished  my  respect  for  their  author.  They  were  remarkable  con- 
sidering the  time  at  which  they  were  written,  and  which  was  barren  of 
Vol.  XLIII.— 67 
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good  vene  of  Americao  origin.    They  antedated  the  best  of  Biyant's 
earlier  poems,— *^  The  Rivulet,"  "  March,"  "  Summer  Wind,"  "  Monn- 
m^t  Moantain,"  ''  Hymn  to  the  North  Star,"  and  ''  Song  of  the  Gkeek 
Amazon,"  for  example ;  which  were  not  given  to  the  world  nntil  after 
the  compottdon  of  '^  Maroo  Bozcaris," — and  promised  a  poetic  career 
to  which  he  never  attained.    Lyrical  in  a  la^  sens^  they  display  in 
single  passaees  a  more  than  lyrical  strength,     it  would  be  difScuIt,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  in  Enelish  verse  such  picturesque  suggestions 
of  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  feudal  days  as  we  find  in  '^  Alnwick 
Castle,"  in  which  the  manner  of  Scott  has  become  a  st^le,  and  which 
are  suffused  with  a  rich  historic  lieht    There  is  dignity,  not  to  say 
distinction,  in  its  spirited  but  careless  stanzas,  whidi  are  needlesslv 
disfigured  with  imperfect  rhymes, — a  metrical  negligence  of  whidb 
Halleck,  like  Scott  and  B^ron,  was  too  often  guilty.     Nor  is  this 
distinction  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  local  and  modem  allusions, 
through  which,  as  through  a  bustling  for^round,  we  are  borne  back 
to  this  stately  home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race.    The  poetic,  for 
once,  does  not  sufier  from  its  temporary  association  with  the  humorooa. 
Less  elaborate  in  concq>tion  and  less  studied  in  expression  than 
'^Alnwick  Castie,"  the  lines  on  Bums  were  written  with  a  heartiness 
of  admiration  which  was  not  common  at  the  time,  and  with  a  warmth 
of  feeling  which  was  not  habitual  with  Halleck  at  any  time.    He  was 
carried  t^ond  himself  by  his  sympathy  with  the  manliest  qualities  of 
the  genius  of  that  poet,  the  sincerity  of  whose  nature  and  the  eneray  of 
whose  song  were  eloquentiy  described  in  Halleck's  lines.    Lowell  and 
Whittier  have  since  eulogized  the  peasant-bard,  but  less  ferventiy,  and 
less  happily,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  Halleck,  who  has  added  a  new 
quotation  to  the  language  in 

The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  lieccas  of  the  mind." 

^^  Maroo  Bozzaris"  was  a  passionate  outgrowth  of  that  excess  of 
natural  emotion  and  sentimental  devotion  which  was  awakened  by  tiie 
Greeks  in  their  uprising  against  their  Tui^ish  masters,  who  were 
popularly  execrated  throughout  all  Christendom.  What  Mr.  Gladstcme 
nas  since  called  ^^  the  unspeakable  Turk"  was  a  favorite  poetic  bu^boo 
with  the  rhymesters  of  England  and  America.  He  maddened  the 
sensitive  soul  of  Campbell ;  and,  while  he  was  not  personally  offensive 
to  Byr(»i,  he  was  more  or  less  tiie  cause  that  led  that  great  poet  to 
sacrifice  hi&  time  and  money  in  the  service  of  Greece  and  end  his  days 
prematurely  in  the  swamps  of  MissolonghL  '^  Marco  Bozzaris"  differed 
nrom  the  phil-Hellene  poetry  of  the  period  which  produced  it,  in  that 
it  was  less  denunciatory,  and  therefore  more  reasonable,  than  the  clamor 
which  it  surmounted,  and  that  it  celebrated  a  single  heroic  acti(Hi,  and 
not  the  warlike  busUe  of  a  series  of  revolutionary  struggles.  Its  ^ 
interest  centred  in  this  action,  and  in  the  personality  of  its  nero,  and 
in  the  train  of  reflection  and  meditation,  which  were  as  poetacally 
significant  of  both  as  the  train  of  reflection  and  meditation  which  have 
nuide  Gray's  ^^  El^y"  and  Bryant's  ^'  Thanatopsis"  immortal  It  is 
not  of  the  poet  that  we  think  while  reading  it^  but  of  his  thene,  whidbi 
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€(Kteiids  from  the  &te  of  the  valiant  captain  who  fell  in  that  mem<»aUe 
night-attaok  on  the  andent  field  of  Plataday  until  it  embrao6B  the  race 
of  patriotic  heroes  thronghout  the  world. 

When  and  where  I  first  met  Sblleck  I  have  forgotten ;  bat  it  most 
have  been  aboat  thirty  years  after  the  annu9  miraSUia  which  inspired 
this  noble  trio  of  Greek,  Scottish,  and  English  lyrics.  It  may  nave 
been  in  the  editorial  room  of  the  Home  Jovmalf  where  the  rosy  &oe 
of  Greneral  Morris  was  lighted  np  with  smiles  at  the  unannounced 
entrance  of  the  author  of  ^^  Fanny,  whom  he  was  wont  to  compliment 
at  the  approach  of  each  successive  spring  by  reprintine  his  airy  lines, 
'^  The  winds  of  March  are  humming/'  Or  it  may  have  been  at  a 
small  hotel  on  Broadway,  whither  he  was  brought  by  Dr.  Griswold 
that  he  might  pay  his  old-fashioned  respects  to  Miss  Alice  Gary,  whom 
the  antholoncal  doctor  of  the  bards  of  America  had  introduced  into  the 
literary  circles  of  New  York. 

It  was  a  very  different  city  from  the  little  Zoar  of  his  eariy  manhood, 
when  Greenwich  Street  was  filled  with  &shionable  residaices,  and  when 
Chambers  Street  was  so  fiu:  up  town  that  the  back  of  the  City  Hall  was 
constructed  of  brownstone  insteftd  of  the  white  marble  whidi  made  its 
front  so  imposing.  It  was  peopled  also  with  a  different  race  of  money- 
makers than  that  of  the  Barkers  and  the  Astors.  The  old  order  had 
changed,  giving  place  to  new;  but,  new  or  old,  New  York  still 
poss^sed  attractions  for  Halleck,  to  whom  it  was  endeared  fay  nearly 
forty  years'  association,  and  whom  it  fieauently  tempted  mm  the 
sleepy  old  town  in  which  he  was  bom.  Tnat  he  was  ever  contented 
with  his  simple  life  at  Guilford  I  can  no  more  believe  than  that  Lamb 
was  content  with  kU  simple  life  at  Enfield,  whither  he  retired  after 
leaving  the  India  House,  and  where  he  spent  his  mornings  in  long, 
aimless  wanderings  about  unfamiliar  country  roads  and  in  much  beer- 
drinking  at  the  bars  of  rustic  inns.  For,  like  Lamb,  Halleck  was  a 
person  of  clerkly  habits,  and  was  most  himself  in  the  sweet  security 
of  streets.  The  banishment  of  men  like  these  from  great  cities  is 
seldom  voluntary,  and  never  consolatory.  That  Halleck  was  fi*equent]y 
to  be  found  in  Ne^  York  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  known 
to  all  his  old  friends,  and  to  some  of  his  young  ones,  among  whom  I 
soon  ranked  myself  afler  our  first  meeting. 

There  was  between  us,  as  he  once  observed,  the  bond  of  a  clerkly 
occupation,  and  he  used  occasionally  to  drop  in  upon  me  at  my  room  in 
the  Custom-House.  I  treated  him  with  the  deference  which  was  his 
due,  and  he  treated  me  with  a  consideration  which  was  hardly  my  due, 
for  I  was  some  thirty  years  his  junior.  Somefliing  about  him,  I  can 
scarcely  say  what,  reminded  me  of  Lamb,  whose  odd  and  fantastic 
tastes  I  somdimes  fiincied  I  detected  in  his  whimsical  talk.  He  was 
courtly  and  liberal  in  his  literary  opinions,  except  with  r^ard  to  two 
English  poets  who  then  stood  highest  in  popular  fitvor,  and  who,  for 
reascms  which  were  incomprehensible  to  me,  were  his  aversion.  He 
had  a  conventional,  last-century  intellect,  and  found  nothing  to  admire, 
but  much  to  deride,  in  Tennyson  and  Browning.  CampbSl  still  pos- 
sessed the  early  charm  fyt  mm,  and  I  shall  nev^  fox^  the  warmth 
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with  which  he  defended  the  character  of  that  poet  from  the  aspersions 
whidi  had  been  cast  upon  it  by  his  whilom  onderstrapper  in  the 
management  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  Cyrus  Redding^  to  whidi  I 
somewhat  injudiciously  drew  his  attention.  He  was  a  rauler  of  old 
books,  and  I  of  new  ones,  and  I  was  sometimes  enabled  to  tell  him 
something  about  the  last,  with  which  he  could  not  well  have  become 
acquainted  at  Guilford.  He  was  fluent  and  animated  in  his  conversa- 
tion, whidi  was  rather  in  the  vein  of  monologue  dmn  dialogue,  but  not 
so  distinct  in  his  enunciation  as  I  could  have  wished.  There  was  still 
a  brightness  in  die  eye  over  which  age  was  b^nnin^  to  draw  its  filmy 
curtam,  and  which  scHnetimes  seemed  to  emit  sparks  in  the  heat  of 
talk.  There  was  that  within  hira  which  ^  o'er-informed  this  tenement 
of  day,''  though  it  did  not  wear  out  his  pygmy  body.  For  Halleck, 
as  I  recall  his  figure  through  the  lapse  of  years,  was  somewhat  diminu- 
tive in  stature  and  slight  of  build  ;  and  if  at  one  time  I  was  reminded 
of  Lamb,  I  was  reminded  at  another  of  Barry  Oomwall,  whose  sen- 
sitive,  delicately-chiselled  features  he  appeared  to  possess.  He  was 
humorous  in  a  certain  dry  way,  whatever  he  may  have  been  while 
writing  ^^  The  Croakers,''  md  the  coming  jest  was  sometimes  detected 
in  an  antidpatory  twist  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  I  could  never 
beguile  him  into  speaking  of  his  own  verse,  but  he  was  cordial  in  his 
praise  of  the  verse  of  some  of  his  younger  contemporaries,  when  what 
he  called  its  '^  sense"  happened  to  strike  him.  He  liked  a  bit  of  bal- 
ladry which  I  dashed  on  on  the  death  of  Thackeray,  with  whom  and 
whose  work,  by  the  way,  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  liked  a  more 
carefully  consid^ed  poem  which  I  wrote  on  the  teroentainial  of 
Shakespeare,  and  he  also  liked  a  more  daborate  Horatian  ode  of  mine 
on  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,— differing  in  this  last 
liking  of  his  from  a  wdl-known  critic  in  Boston,  to  wnom  this  pro- 
duction was  distasteful,  and  who  indignantly  censured  me  for  affixing 
to  it,  by  way  of  a  motto,  the  famous  soliloquy  of  Macbeth  ov^  the 
taking  off  of  Duncan,  which  was  better  suited,  this  critic  declared,  to 
the  mouth  of  Lincoln's  assassin  than  to  the  poet  who  pretended  to 
weep  over  his  assassination. 

My  last  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Halleck  does  not  relate  to  the  poet 
as  I  knew  him,  nor  to  his  poetry  as  the  world  has  it.  It  is  not  per- 
sonal, but  posthumous,  and  is  associated  with  the  ceremonies  which 
were  held  at  Guilford  about  two  years  after  his  death.  His  friends 
had  projected  a  monument,  and,  unlike  many  such  projects,  whidi  are 
ocHnmon  enough  in  this  country,  it  was  completed,  and  Bayard  Taylor 
wrote  the  address  whidi  was  ddiv^^  on  that  occasion. 

We  left  the  dty  together,  Taylor  and  I,  proceeding  by  rail  to  Guil- 
ford. It  was  a  bright  summer  moiming,  and  we  enjoyed  the  journey, 
whidi  was  ^liv^c^  with  anecdotes  concerning  the  dead  poet,  whom 
Taylor  had  known  long  and  intimatdy.  We  were  received  at  die 
station  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  conducted 
to  the  house  of  one  of  Halleck's  countiy  ndghbors,  a  moxshant  of 
New  Yoric,  who  had  prepared  for  us  a  late  breakfiust— or  an  early 
luncheon. 

The  occasion  which  had  brought  us  together  can  hardly  have  been 
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ooDffldered  a  mournful  one^  in  spite  of  its  object ;  at  auv  rate,  it  was 
not  so  considered  by  me,  for,  thanks  to  the  brightness  ot  \h&  day,  the 
deh'ghtful  chat  of  Taylor,  and  the  good  cheer  which  was  set  before  us, 
I  was  in  excellent  spirits.  Everybody  was  pleased  with  evwybody 
else,  and  tlie  necessity  for  life  was  as  clear  to  us  as  the  necessity  for 
happiness.  I  wished  that  Halleck  himself  were  present,  and  was 
foolish  enough  to  say  so  to  a  solemn  personage  who  sat  near  me,  and 
who  was  as  unimaginatiye  as  the  oysters  upon  which  he  was  feeding.  I 
have  forgotten  the  precise  words  of  his  answer,  but  it  reminded  me  of 
the  answer  of  the  matter-of-&ot  Scotchman  to  Charles  Lamb,  who 
remarked  at  a  dinner  given  in  London  to  one  of  the  surviving  sons  of 
Burns  after  his  return  from  India,  that  he  wished  it  was  <£e  father 
instead  of  the  son  : 

^^  But  it  cahnt  be,  you  see,  mon,  for  he's  dead  P' 
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Tfid}  rage  for  Bireotory  costumes,  that  prevails  among  women  of  to- 
day, is  obviously  not  due  to  the  same  causes  that  led  to  theii 
origin  in  the  Parisian  society  of  1795,  namely,  the  ignorance  of  the 
fair  sex  and  their  consequent  poverty  of  thought  and  expression,  for 
never,  surely,  in  the  world's  hi^ry  have  women  been  more  highly 
educated,  or  talked  more  and  better,  than  in  this  year  1889,  when 
&shion,  that  most  inconsequent  of  rulers,  has  turned  back  nearly  a 
hundred  years  for  novel  modes  in  which  to  array  her  votaries.  Find- 
ing herself  unable  to  attract  by  the  charms  of  high  breeding  and  fine 
culture,  like  the  Pr^cieuses  of  a  past  generation,  wd  appreciating,  with 
the  fine  discernment  of  her  nation,  that  diamonds  do  not  confer  taste, 
or  millions  correct  syntax,  ike  Parisienne  of  the  new  society  called  to 
her  aid  the  artist,  sculptor,  and  arcbseologist,  subsidized  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  for  drapery,  and  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  her  modieU 
resplendent  in  gowns  d  la  Flore  and  d,  la  Diane,  in  tunics  4  la  Cirh 
and  d  la  Mmervey  in  skirts  om  lever  de  PAurore,  and  in  veils  of  Vestals, 
that  enhanced  rather  than  concealed  ihe  beauty  of  the  &068  beneath 
them. 

The  requisites  of  a  woman  who  desired  to  shine  in  the  social  life  of 
the  Directory  were  not  to  be  well  bom,  well  read,  or  even  well  bred, 
but  simply  to  be  well  dressed,  or  rather  bim  dS$habiUS,  for  ihe  costume 
of  the  time  was  slight  even  to  transparency.  Most  of  the  women  who 
ruled  in  the  so-called  aaUma  were  the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  who 
had  acquired  their  wealth  by  furnishing  army-supplies  or  in  stock- 
jobbing. This,  great  army  of  the  enricUs  came  forward,  says  M.  La- 
cour,  to  spend  in  Paris  the  insolent  fortunes  they  had  acquired  more 
or  lees  honestly  and  more  or  less  rapidly.  It  goes  without  the  saying, 
that  the  wives  of  these  nou/Deaux  rtchea  were  ready  to  assist  their  hus- 
bands generously  in  this  laudable  task  of  dispensing  their  ill-gotten 
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gains.  CJonsequently,  upon  the  mobile  world  of  Paris,  whose  streets 
had  so  lately  resounded  to  the  heavy  rumble  of  the  Umbereaa  and 
the  mad  cry  of  the  populace  athirst  for  blood,  there  dawned  a  reira 
of  luxury,  extravagance,  and  display  that  rivalled  the  court  of  the 
Bourbons. 

Social  life,  after  all,  partakes  largely  of  the  duuracteristics  of  a 
sprine-board,  a  rebound  of  gayety  and  fiivolity  usually  following  a 
period  of  national  depression.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  New  World  after  the  Revolution,  and  again  aflier  the  late 
civil  war.  The  rebound  from  heaviness  to  excessive  levity  was  mudi 
more  marked  in  the  gayest  capital  in  Europe,  when  France,  having  be- 
headed her  king,  queen,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hated  nobility,  (ailed 
herself  free,  when  after  a  period  of  intense  gloom,  during  whidi  the 
people  seemed  onlv  to  draw  breath  between  insurrections,  when  finally 
the  revolutionists  fell  upon  each  other  and  Girondists  destroyed  Jacobins 
only  to  be  destroyed  in  their  turn,  a  season  of  internal  tranquillity  en- 
sued, during  which  those  who  had  been  in  prison  came  forth  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  those  who  had  been  threatened  with  the  guillotine 
could  clap  their  hands  upon  their  heads,  congratulating  themsdves  that 
these  were  still  upon  their  shoulders.  The  remnant  Uiat  survived  re- 
loiced,  and  in  their  transports  sometimes  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
^'  Gkxldess  of  Beason,''  that  many  professed  to  adore.  The  transition 
was  so  sudden  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Madame  de  Beau- 
hamais  and  Madame  Tallien,  who  had  been,  in  the  Cionciergerie  to- 
gether, and  only  saved  fit>m  the  guillotine  by  the  sudden  revulsion 
against  Robespierre,  diould  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  be  discussing 
with  great  interest  appropriate  costumes  for  a  magnificent  mnrie  to  be 
held  at  the  H6tel  Th^lusson,  which  would,  Josephine  says,  languish 
without  the  rival  beauty  whom  she  begs  to  wear  her  peach-blossom 
gown,  as  she  herself  proposes  to  appear  in  a  similar  one,  holding  it  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  dressed  alike,  in  order  to  reduce  to  despair 
certain  reiening  toasts,  whom  she  designates  as  the  ^  Three  Lapaogs 
and  the  l^gliSi  Brace.''  Madame  de  Beauhamais's  hair  was  to  be 
done  up  with  a  red  kerchief  d  la  OrMt^  with  three  loops  on  the 
temples,  and  she  adds,  with  charming  fiunkness, ''  What  is  very  daring 
in  me  is  quite  natural  for  you  who  are  younger, — perhaps  not  prettier, 
but  incomparably  more  blooming."  Barras,  chief  Director,  luxurious 
and  pleasure-loving,  gathered  around  him  a  brilliant  circle  at  flie  Luxem- 
bourg, where  the  I^Mmish  beauty,  Madame  Tallien,  was  one  of  the  most 
admired  habitU»y  appearing  as  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  or  in  such  a 
costume  as  the  following,  which  was  considered  ftiU  dress  during  the 
Directory,  and  consisted  of  a  Grecian  tunic,  of  light  and  transparent 
material,  ftshioned  aftier  a  drawing  by  Girodet,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  scarf  of  gold-embrmdered  muslin,  which  left  the  bust  and  shoulders 
almost  bare.  The  feet  were  ulso  bare,  except  for  the  sandals  that  encased 
them,  which  were  &Btened  on  the  arched  instep  by  large  brilliants. 
The  arms  were  encircled  from  shoulder  to  wrist  by  gold  bangles,  en- 
riched with  antique  cameos  of  great  value,  while  her  ^ad  was  adorned 
only  by  masses  <xf  the  most  luxuriant  black  hair,  which  gleamed  wiA 
a  rich  purple  hue  in  the  light.    Sometimes  Madame  l^lien  would 
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drape  about  her  beaatiful  shoulders  a  cashmere  shawl,  then  rare  and 
little  used,  but  which  she  and  Madame  de  Beauhamais  possessed  the 
art  of  wearing  with  inimitable  grace. 

If  women's  costumes  were  fitnciful  in  the  extreme,  those  of  the 
other  sex  were  no  less  remarkable.  If  the  former  appeared  as  nymphs 
and  goddesses,  the  quondam  musoadiM^  now  jeimesae  dorie  (the  title 
was  made  for  them),  instead  of  arraying  themselves  in  the  severely-cut 
garments  of  the  Revolutionary  peri(xl,  disported  themselves  in  coats  of 
brilliant  hue  with  black  velvet  collars,  shoes  pointed  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  huge  green  cravats,  powdered  hair,  long  and  tucked  up  with  a 
comb  like  a  cMgnon,  and  enormous  gold  ear-rin^.  The  costume  of 
^^  the  mirror  of  form''  of  that  day,  Geminate  as  it  was,  seems  to  have 
been  incomplete  without  a  huge  club  to  be  carried  by  the  mincine 
dandy  whene'er  he  took  his  walks  abroad.  All  of  these  &ds  and 
fashions  accorded  well  with  the  sudden  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  of  Paris  to  pronounce  the  letter  r,  a  somewhat  similar  affliction 
to  that  which  has  befallen  the  British  youth  of  a  later  date.  Some  of 
the  jewne88e  dorSe  called  themselves  mcroyailcBy  which  they  pronounced 
iM^abU».  The  name  was  certainly  not  ill  chosen,  althou^  they  did 
not  mean  it  for  a  joke,  but  simply  to  match  the  merveHleaseSy  which 
was  the  &vorite  title  of  a  number  of  equally  foolish  young  women, 
whose  ambitbn  was  to  appear  in  costumes  as  nearly  approachmg  Greek 
statues  as  the  climate  of  France  would  permit. 

In  this  society  in  which  the  heads  were  so  remarkably  light,  the 
heels  partook  of  the  same  characteristic,  and  never  perhaps  in  the 
world's  history  has  dancing  risen  to  be  sudi  a  fine  art  as  in  the  Parisian 
Klon  under  the  Directory.  The  lessons  of  Tr6nis,  the  famous  dancing- 
master,  were  soueht  after  as  men  once  sought  for  the  fountain  of  per- 
petual youth.  Tr6nis  introduced  the  waits  into  the  ^alon  in  which  ^q 
measure  of  the  stately  minuet  had  once  been  languidly  trod  by  the 
noble  ladies  and  dignified  eentlemen  of  the  old  rSgSney  many  of  whom 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold.  As  taught  by  Tr^nis,  the  waltz  required 
not  only  ease  and  lightness,  but  something  of  the  ability  of  the  gym- 
nast Happily,  the  danseuae  of  the  day  was  in  no  way  impeded  by  her 
costume,  two  pounds,  jewels  included,  being  considered  heavy  for  an 
entire  toilet  Indeed,  a  fiivorite  method  of  settling  the  claims  of  rival 
beauties  was  to  wei^h  the  clothine  of  the  &ir  ones,  the  lightest  natu- 
rally rising  highest  m  the  scale  and  thus  establishing  the  pre-eminence 
of  die  wearer.  Not  only  did  the  beau  monde  itself  dance,  it  delighted 
to  see  others  dance ;  for  this  was  a  world  in  which  ihe  object  of  life 
was  to  be  amused :  hence,  when  a  favorite  dancer  appeared,  a  piano  was 
brought  in,  a  circle  was  formed,  while  the  audience  stood  upon  chairs 
and  enthusiastically  applauded  the  Terpsichorean  of  the  hour,  who,  if 
it  happened  to  be  Ti^is,  would  only  condescend  to  waltz  with  a 
partner  whom  he  considered  worthy  of  his  talents  and  calculated  to 

S've  Sdat  to  his  own  performance.    Madame  d'Abrantes  describes  a 
II  at  the  Thtiusson,  at  which  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  in  her  girlish 
beauty,  danced  like  a  sylph  with  this  master  of  the  art 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  high  carnival  of  gayety,  there  were  serious 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Paris,  some  of  whom  had  lan- 
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((Qished  in  pnaon,  and  others  among  the  slowl^jr-returning  hfiigr^j  who 
clasped  each  other's  hands  and  looked  ea^lj  in  e^ch  other's  fiMxe  liJce 
men  saved  from  shipwreck,  recounting  with  sadness  the  trials  thej  had 
suffered,  and  looking  forward  with  apprehension  to  the  futore  fi>r  th^n- 
selves  and  for  France.  Soch  persons  speedily  made  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish something  approaching  the  mdon  of  the  past  Thejr  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  free  thought  and  its  expression  had  less  chanee 
to  live  under  the  rule  of  a  dictator  than  under  that  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  Napoleon  sought  those  who  would  otny  out  his  own  ideas, 
not  those  who  would  originate  them  lor  him.  Women  had  always 
been  the  rulers  of  the  mdony  and  women  with  opinions  were  insuffer- 
able to  him.  Madame  de  Stael  expressed  hers  freely  in  her  own  cirde, 
the  actions  of  the  usurper  were  criticised,  and  no  sooner  was  Napoleon 
made  First  Consul  than  this  dangeroudy  brilliant  lady  was  intormed 
that  the  air  of  Paris  was  not  good  for  her  health.  The  beautiful 
Madame  Btounier,  who  understood  the  art  of  rulinff  a  ^aUrn  better  than 
any  woman  in  Europe,  did  not  permit  politics  to  be  discussed  in  her 
cime,  it  is  true,  but,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  the  oonqueror 
early  in  his  career,  was  also  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  and,  instead  o£ 
dancine  her  famous  shawl  dance  in  the  capital  that  she  loved,  was 
pursued  from  city  to  city  by  the  relentless  hatred  of  her  powerful 
enemy.  Josephine,  who  had,  as  Madame  de  Beauhamais,  once  held  a 
9(don  of  her  own,  was  permitted  to  draw  around  her  a  circle  of  friends  ; 
but,  as  most  of  them  were  chosen  from  araonj?  her  husband's  fiivorite 

generals  and  their  wives,  some  of  them  &r  m)m  congenial,  there  was 
ttle  that  could  be  called  conversation  in  these  gatherings  at  Malmaison. 
Obviously,  literature  and  art  could  not  be  discussed  with  any  spvnt 
where  most  of  the  guests  were  ignorant  of  their  first  principles.  Jose- 
phine and  her  friend  Madame  ^udlien  cared  more  for  the  craping  of  a 
shawl  or  the  arran^ment  of  a  turban  than  for  all  the  literature  and 
art  of  Europe.  Political  discussions  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
to  their  taste,  for  what  woman  does  not  enjoy  a  little  wire-pulling  in 
that  b'ne?  and  Josephine,  with  her  natural  tact  and  genuine  goodness 
of  heart,  would  have  delighted  in  planning  for  her  friends  and  in  heap- 
ins  favors  upon  them.  Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  Napoleon  was 
ruler,  writing  over  the  entrance  of  the  wahn  that  politics  were  to  be  let 
alone  by  women,  who  were,  by  nature,  incapable  of  understanding 
them.  Hence,  as  if  to  live  up  to  the  character  that  her  husband  had 
drawn  of  her,  a  creature  made  of  gauze  and  laces,  who  invented  as 
many  fashions  as  there  were  days  in  a  year,  Josephine  devoted  herself 
to  arts  purely  feminine,  and  by  her  extravagance  and  love  of  display 
preparea  herself  to  lead  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe. 

Brilliant  and  magnificent  as  were  the  dolom  of  the  Directory  and 
the  Consulate,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  women  in  France  ar- 
rayed in  costumes  of  unrivalled  richness,  and  during  the  Empire 
graced  by  many  of  the  old  nobility,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
«aZcm,  as  a  distinct  feature  in  social  life  and  an  important  factor  in 

Eolitics  and  literature,  had  ceased  to  exist     The  glories  that  it  had 
nown  under  the  learned  and  beautiful  Madame  de  Bambouillet,  the 
romantic  Julie,  Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri,  and  other  Pr6cieuses  and  beau- 
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ties  of  the  past,  were  forever  gone,  omfihed  by  the  changes  in  society 
that  would  in  time  come  to  st^id  for  progress,  and  hampered  by  the 
petty  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  who  banished  uiose  who  offended  him,  and 
who  daily  accentuated  the  &ct  that  in  the  smallest  details  of  aodal  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  broadest  schemes  of  statesmanship,  his  will  was  law. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  women  who  had  oaoe  ruled  in  their  talom 
with  absolute  authority  submitting  to  the  whims  of  one  who  was  as 
ready  to'  find  fault  with  a  lady's  drais  as  with  the  soup  at  dinner.  One 
day  he  rudely  orders  Jos^bine's  rag-merchants,  as  be  was  pleased  to 
call  the  venders  of  laces  and  silks,  firom  the  palace,  and  finds  &ult  with 
the  lady-in-waiting  because  her  costume  is  too  extravagant,  while  upon 
another  occasion  he  showers  ndi  gifts  upon  bis  wife  and  takes  a  court 
ladpr  to  task  for  appearing  a  second  time  in  the  same  dress,  adding, 
satirically,  ^^  Have  you  no  other  gown,  madame,  than  that  which  you 
have  on  ?  Can  you  not  induce  your  husband  to  purchase  you  another  ?'' 
Later,  art,  music,  and  the  drama  took  the  place  of  literature  and 
politics.  Madame  Lebrun,  who  had  once  painted  the  lovely  Marie 
Antoinette  and  the  famous  beauties  of  her  court,  and  nearly  lost  her 
own  head  in  consequence,  came  back  to  Paris  and  established  her  ar- 
tistic wlon.  Mademoiselle  Contat,  the  actiess,  f<Nrmed  a  aalon^  where 
music  ruled  the  hour,  and  others  there  were,  in  which  Isabey  desired 
his  portraits  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  where,  if  M. 
de  Boufflers  sometimes  put  the  guests  to  sleep  over  a  game  of  proverbs, 
Casimer  and  Tr6nis  were  at  hand  to  wake  them  up  again  with  music 
and  the  dance. 

AnmE.  Wharton. 


ABOUT  RHYME. 


AQOOD  many  people  oenfiMind  poetry  with  rhyming, — especially 
with  rhythmical  rhymi^  But  rhyme  is  Bot  an  essentuJ  part 
of  poetry,  any  more  than  the  Grecian  comiee  is  a  neoeasary  part  of  a 
temple.  It  may  be  connected  with  it  for  the  best  o£  reasons,  and  com- 
monly is;  but  it  is  there  chieflv  for  ornament.  Rhyme  is  more  or 
less  a  modem  device,  empbasizea  or  revived  by  the  tioubadours  and 
minnesingers  of  a  fi^w  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  not  needed  for  the 
Iliad  and  the  great  works  of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  only  an  incident — 
where  it  is  ordinarily  absent — ^in  th^  works  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  verse 
that  is  the  antithesis  of  prose,  says  Colerid^;  the  antithesis  of  poetry 
is  science.  Poetry  deals  with  the  imagination,  while  acienoe  deals  with 
pure&cts.  .^ 

To  common  minds,  however^  rhyme  is  the  impressive,  and  fvequently 
overwhelming,  &ci  in  a  poem.  An  amateur  eritio  will  not  tol^ttte 
much  license  with  rhyme,  though  the  great  poets  exhibit  an  abundant 
freedom  in  their  defMurtures  from  perfection  in  it.  The  amateur  critic 
supposes  that  every  rhyme  in  a  poem  must  be  as  perfect  as  ^'  love''  and 
**aove,''  or  " May^'  and  "day.**  Now,  so  &r  as  we  can  remember,  in 
Mr.  Edmund  Lear's  '^  Nonsense  Hhymes"  every  rhyme  is  thus  perfect 
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and  die  rfaTthm  ia  liauid  to  perfection.  If  flawless  rhythm  and  rbjme 
ooald  make  poetry,  Mr.  Lear's  work — whidi  is  capital  in  its  war — 
wonid  be  great  poetry.  But  nobody,  not  even  its  very  clever  aatmnr, 
classifies  it,  except  formally,  in  that  categoir. 

In  my  yolume  on  ^^  Emerson  as  a  Poetr'  I  remark  as  fi^Uows  con- 
cerning £merson's  mode  of  rhyming: 

^  He  ponrs  forth  at  times  broken,  irreealar  verses ;  deals  in  abmpt 
transitions  of  thought;  employs  occasionally  astonishing  riiymes;  and 
leaves  to  the  reader  some  discretion  and  part  in  weavine  tc^zether  the 
continuity  of  his  ideas.  One  may  not  think  that '  dow^  arc  '  dimen- 
sion,' *  soccess'  and  ^  Eomenides,'  ^  bear'  and  ^  woodpecker,'  and  the  like, 
have  any  more  right  to  be  married  in  rhyme  than  have  the  eleiduuit 
and  the  kangaroo ;  but  he  pats  them  together  with  a  strange  fiuici^, 
and  the  archaism  becomes  a  beaaty  rather  than  a  blemish.  ...  In 
other  conplets — as  in  these,  for  instance — 

Give  to  barrowSy  tran  and  pans 
Grace  and  glimmer  or  romance ; 

li  the  ancestor  of  wars 
And  the  parent  of  remorse; 

Love  sham  the  sage,  the  chUd  it  crowns, 
Gives  all  to  them  who  all  renounce— 

he  secures  such  a  flavor  as  haunts  and  holds  you  Ions  afW  their  spell 
has  been  uttered.  The  wish  which  the  poet  often  feels  to  get  out  of 
ruts  and  abandon  the  Della-Cruscan  tameness  of  such  frequently  re- 
peated rhymes  as^day*  and^May,'  'fly*  and ^ sky,' ' breese' and  'trees,' 
'  hour'  and '  flower,'  is  easily  compassed  by  Emerson  through  the  virilit^ 
of  his  vocabulary  and  the  strange  and  subtle  force  he  can  put  in  his 
final  words  and  syllables, — ^the  rhyming  diords.  The  new  English 
school  of  poets,  sometimes  called  the  pre-Kaphaelites,— -of  which  Swin- 
burne, BoBsetti,  and  Morris  are  the  chiefe, — attain  a  similar  end  by 
makine  use,  with  marked  efiect,  of  such  rhymes  as  'thine' and  'thanks- 
eiving/  '  her'  and  '  harp-player,'  where  the  ictus  must  of  necessity  fidi, 
m  the  rhyming  word,  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  instead  of  on  the 
rhyming  one." 

If  I  were  writing  near  a  library  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  by  ex- 
amples innumerable,  that  the  best  poets  not  only  omit  in  certain  cases 
the  best  rhymes,  but  that  they  do  it  often  in  their  best  stansas.  Mr. 
Whittier's  volumes  are  full  of  imp^ect  rhymes ;  but  the  strength  and 
high  fervor  of  his  verse  make  you  forget  that  the  ear  has  men  de- 
frauded. So  good  a  writer  as  Aldrich — the  most  dainty  poet  in  our 
language,  perhaps,  with  the  finest  eye  for  color  and  the  nicest  ear  for 
80und----does  not  hesitate  in  the  very  first  stanza  of  one  of  his  poems  to 
rhyme  the  goddess  "  Minerva"  with  "  fervor."  In  a  middle  stansa, 
after  the  rhyming  notes  had  been  well  started,  the  violation  of  rule 
would  not  have  been  so  marked.  But  he  commences  his  melody  with 
it.  And  he  has  one  other  rhyme,  which  I  half  remember,  that  is  even 
worse.  If  it  is  not  ''  gone"  and  ''  bom,"  it  is  something  still  m(»e 
flagrant.    The  stana  in  which  he  puts  it,  however,  is  not  c^GHisive. 
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Miltotf,  in  his  "  Comus/'  makes  "  air^^  rhjrme  with  "  hear  f  Dryden 

Juts  ^^  dish''  and ''  fleeh''  together  (a  combination  which  is  justified  at  the 
inner-table) ;  Campbell  puts  "  feoe'^  before  "  glass"  (which  suggests 
vanity  in  real  life),  and  a  dozen  reputable  poets  rhyme  "  heaven'^with 
"  given."  Byron  mates  *^  aisle^*  with  "  recoil ;"  Wordsworth  does  not 
object  to  "  prove"  and  "  love,"  while  Longfellow  uses  "  grove"  and  "  love" 
together.  ^^Arms"  with  ''worms"  satisfies  (Goldsmith  in  a  single 
instance.  But  Longfellow,  again,  puts  ''  gone"  and  ''  horn"  in  coniuno- 
tion,  while  Alexander  Smith  couples  *'  snores"  and  "  nose"  (which,  of 
course,  usually  do  go  together).  Leigh  Hunt  makes  ''  heap"  rhyme 
with  "  archetype." 

Whittier  gives  us  "  abroad"  and  "  Lord"  more  than  once,  I  think ; 
but  to  sample  his  worst  departures  from  impeccability  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  his  books  at  hand,  which  I  have  not.  Tainyson  makes 
"  been"  rhyme  with  "  green  f  but  then,  it  may  be  said,  the  English  do 
not  pronounce  the  first  word  as  if  it  were  ''  bin,"  but  often  as  if  it  were 
*'  bean."    He,  however,  goes  worse  astray  than  this  divergence. 

Now,  it  will  surprise  an  amateur  critic,  who  has  just  mastered  the 
primitive  rules  of  verse,  to  be  told  that  the  absolutely  perfect  rhymes 
are  not  always  the  best.  The  tmdi  is,  a  rhyme  which  just  escapes 
being  perfect,  occurring  occasionally  in  a  well-selected  environment, 
often  excludes  tameness  from  the  melody,  and  adds  positive  strength  to 
the  thought. 

I  will  challenge  any  one  to  take  the  rhymes  in  the  couplets  I  have 
chosen  ftx)m  Emerson  above,  and  (if  read  in  their  proper  connections) 
to  find  better  ones  to  put  in  their  places.  The  truth  is,  thev  fiimish — 
by  their  near  approach  to  rhyme  ana  their  peculiar  departure  from  perfect 
parallelism  of  sound — an  exquisite  delight.  They  are  as  much  an  addi- 
tional charm  as  that  redundancy  in  a  line  of  Moore's  in  ''  Lalla  Rookh" 
which  the  pretentious  critic  Fadladeen  stumbled  over  on  account  of  its 
pleonastic  rhythm.  Just  imagine  the  enormity  of  that  hump  in  the 
back  of  the  Une, — 

Like  the  faint,  exquisite  music  of  a  dream, 

thought  Fadladeen.  At  the  same  time  that  this  pedagogical  criticism 
was  oein^  uttered,  every  reader  knew  that  the  line  was  immeasurably 
richer  ana  better  than  any  one  in  the  whole  poem. 

Emerson  in  one  place  uses  ''  suns"  and  ^'  once'^  together.  It  is  one 
of  those  close  drives  at,  and  narrow  escapes  from,  the  rhymist's  mark, 
that  help  to  make  his  poetry  captivating  and  eminent  in  its  musical 
appeal.  Of  course,  pedi^gwical  rules  concerning  rhyme  are  useful  to 
b^inners,  and  are  to  be  Allowed  in  the  main  by  those  who  have  made 
their  art  famous ;  but  the  master  of  the  poetic  art  can  well  say  when 
and  where  and  how  much  he  may  absolve  himself  ftx)m  them.  A  bi^nner 
who,  frequently,  has  little  but  his  technique  to  ofier,  needs  to  see  that  that, 
at  least,  is  perfect  He  is  making  a  frame  for  the  suspension  of  great 
thoughts ;  and  before  he  gets  the  thoughts  it  is  all-important  to  him 
that  his  frame  should  be  without  essential  or  even  noticeable  blemish. 
He  cannot  afford  to  do  as  Bryant  did  once, — ^make  a  word  rhyme  with 
itself^ — because  rhyme  is  likeness  with  a  difference^  and  this  is  identity. 
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Bat  in  one  of  the  stansas  of  Biyant'e  mndi  admii^  poem  ^  TV>  the 
Ev^ing  Wind''  this  identity  ooctm.  A  good  ear  may  notice  ity  or 
mar  n<^  Whether  it  does,  or  not,  the  laree  sense  and  hi^  bemnty 
and  natural  form  of  the  expression  in  whi<£  it  is  set  pardon  tibe  alipy 
or  the  anonudy,— call  it  whicbev^  yon  wilL 

I  know  an  instance  where  a  poem  was  sent  bade  to  an  author  ^^bo 
sets  a  dollar  a  line  frequently  f<^  his  verse, — and  who  is  represeoted 
by  selection  in  perhaps  a  dosen  books  and  anthologies, — ^because  he  used 
in  one  of  the  middle  stanzas  of  it  the  rhyme  of  ^  crushed''  and  *^  duat.'' 
The  editor,  or  his  assistant, — most  likely  the  assLstant, — ^wrote    that 
he  ''must  draw  the  line  at  'crushed'  and  'dust'"    The  ofiendin^ 
author  Imished  the  dttd  from  his  eyes  to  discover  that  he  had   been 
crushed  over  a  primitive  pedagogical  rule.     He  could  not  deny  tliat 
this  was  an  imperfect  rhyme ;  but,  as  he  could  not  very  wdl   put 
"  crust"  in  the  first  place  or  "  rushed"  in  the  second,  to  escape  the  not 
remarkably  but  still  slightly  obtrusive  A,  he  simply  took  the  poem 
where  so  nice  an  ear  did  not  prevail.    The  criticism  was  very  kuKUjr 
suggested :  it  gave  satisfaction  rather  than  offence,  because  a  little  adverse 
criticism  is  sometimes  wholesome.     But  it  set  the  autlxH*  thinking. 

Would  this  critic  wish  that  music  had  no  other  diord  but  the 
repetitious  odave?  Are  not  thirds  and  fifUis,  and  h^ne  and  there  a 
mmor  diord,  desirable?  And  how  as  to  die  premeditated  discords 
themselves,  of  which  neither  Beethoven  nor  Wagner  was  ashamed^ 
which  tile  fuller  melody  and  harmony  are  supposed  to  resolve?  What 
would  an  impeccable  critic  think,  for  instance,  of  Walt  Whitman? 

JodBmUm. 


THE  RIVER. 


THBOUGH  winding  valleys  and  by  upland  fiums 
The  river  sweeps  with  many  a  foamy  crest. 
Until  it  fidls  into  the  meadow's  arms 

And  sleeps  with  scarce  a  dimple  on  its  breast^ 
Save  when  the  wheeling  swallow  dips  its  wing, 
Or  leaping  minnow  leaves  a  widening  ring. 

The  silver  osier  leans  above  its  Inink, 

Weavinff  a  checkered  screen  of  sun  and  shade; 

And  here  uie  shy,  swifl  lisard  comes  to  drink, 
The  dainty-footed  snipe  and  heron  wade. 

And,  like  a  chain  of  emeralds  and  gold, 

The  silent  adder's  glittering  coils  unfold. 

The  water-lily  dip  its  vase  of  snow 

In  many  a  shallow  cove  alon^  whose  edge 

The  gri^ul  reeds  and  purple  flag-flowers  grow, 
And  dappled  river  buds,  and  tuftied  sedge ; 
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And  in  the  stream  beneath  their  image  liesi 
Mirrored  like  beauty  in  a  lover's  eyes. 

O  river  I  was  it  for  these  shadows  dim, 

The  cool;  pellucid  deeps  and  rushy  fens, 
And  flowers  that  bend  above  thy  grassy  rim, 

That  thou  didst  fret  amone  thy  mountain-^lens? 
O  happy  river !  is  thy  tunnml  past, 
And  nast  thou  won  thy  perfect  peace  at  last? 

Ah,  no :  I  hear  a  low  continuous  voice. 

Impatient  ever,  from  thy  broad,  deep  breast ; 

Thou  hast  not  found  the  haven  of  thy  choice. 
Not  yet  is  it  permitted  thee  to  rest : 

O  river,  there  is  no  repose  for  thee 

Till  thou  art  lost  in  the  oblivious  sea. 

O  river,  rushing  river  of  my  youth ! 

Bright  turbulence  that  ever  bearia  me  on 
To  seek  some  higher  good,  some  truer  truth, 

Shall  not  repose  be  ultimately  won 
In  some  calm  haven  where  my  toil  shall  cease 
And  all  my  days  be  locked  in  perfect  peace? 

Ah,  no :  the  sleepless  voice  within  me  cries, 
"  All  things  flow  onward  like  this  restless  river ; 

There  is  no  rest  on  earth  or  in  the  skies, 
Nor  any  ceasing  in  that  strong  endeavor 

Which  whirls  the  ponderous  planet  on  its  pole 

And  leads  man  blindly  towaras  some  unknown  goal/' 

Charles  L.  HUdreth. 
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ONE  of  the  most  pleasurable  journeys  that  can  be  made  is  to  take  a 
leisurely  open-air  drive  through  the  romantic  r^on  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Blue  Ridge. 

No  wonder  that  the  Indians,  in  their  expressive  phraseology, 
should  have  called  the  chain  of  the  North  Mountain,  where  peaks 
vie  with  peaks  in  giving  glorious  change  of  contour,  "  The  Endless 
Mountains/' 

Yes,  in  the  variety  of  shapes  that  these  summits  give,  the  unceasing, 
the  bewildering  kaleidoscopic  glimpses  of  vistas,  the  sort  of  mirage- 
producing  atmospheric  effect,  the  splendor  of  primeval  forests  filled  with 
the  trilling  melody  of  feathered  choristers,  the  curious  types  of  people 
one  meets,  sudi  a  journey  is  a  triumphal  pn^ress  through  a  i^ion  of 
delights. 
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There  Nature,  vested  in  regal  beaa^,  attends  her  wofshii^KTBy  as 
willing  handmaid,  and  unnoted  are  the  mst-fiitting  hoars. 

Let  the  season  be  badding  M^Ji  blooming  Jane,  langnoroos  Joly^  <nr 
volnptooos  Aagast,  the  magic  mirror  is  ever  unfolding  new  chamis. 

On  this  q>eoial  hot  June  day  the  fieroe  sun  had  hung  with  a  fiery 
blaie  over  thousands  of  toilers  in  crowded  cities,  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  rolling  prairie,  of  fertile  vallev,  and  dustnr  highway ;  but  in  the 
long  defiks  of  the  cool  gorges  leadmg  to  these  heights,  in  die  cathedral 
aisles  of  dieir  solemn  forests,  and  in  the  sequestered  nooks  of  rocsk- 
shadowed  coverts,  the  tempered  solar  rajs  were  a  refreshment. 

Perchance  the  noonday  siesta  had  been  too  long  prolonged,  for  the 
lingering  sunset  found  us  stiU  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  uom  whence 
the  enchanting  panorama  of  outstretching  valley  lay  at  our  ftet 

But  now  no  time  must  be  lost,  for  the  most  dangerous  descent  we 
had  yet  encountered  was  before  ua  The  narrow  road  was  cut  out  o£ 
the  hill-side  at  a  grade  so  steep  that,  to  measure  the  declivity  with  the 
eye,  it  seemed  to  be  a  perpendicular  descent. 

We  were  not  inclined  to  trust  ourselves  to  the  chances  of  a  rollinfip 
upset  in  our  hi^h  open  wagon,  but  preferred  to  walk  the  distance  and 
cross  the  turbulent,  swift  torrent,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  a  trran- 
ulous  foot-bridffe  rudely  swung  across  with  that  careless  indifierence  as 
to  possible  results  so  distinctively  American. 

By  the  time  we  had  picked  our  way  down  the  rocky  road  and 
crossed  the  stream,  the  sun  nad  dropped  out  of  sight,  leaving  us  at  the 
door  of  a  dilapidated  two-story  log  house. 

We  had  expected  to  spend  the  night  at  the  well-known  and  i^ot 
uncomfortable  inn  of  a  village  some  four  miles  distant ;  but  four  miles 
in  these  monntain-&stnesses  after  dark  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  with 
all  its  certainties  of  deep  ruts,  washed-out  gullies,  and  stones,  or,  it  might 
be,  even  a  fallen  tree  blocking  our  way. 

Yet  the  old  log  tavern — ^for  sudi  it  proved  to  be — ^had  such  a 
shaky  aspect  that  we  hesitated  to  claim  its  shelter ;  and  when  we  did 
so  we  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  iheyy  in  their  tiun,  were  not  quite 
certain  about  receiving  us ;  yet  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  a  kind 
of  proud  dignity  that  characteriises  these  country-people,  to  receive  us 
as  a  &vor. 

A  rather  stout,  middle-aged  woman  stood  in  the  door-way,  eying 
us  with  a  tranquil  indifference  that  was  not  encouraging,  and  her  air  of 
ownership  of  the  shackly  building  was  so  entire  that  we  found  ourselves 
insensibly  assuming  a  conciliatory  tone,  as  we  asked  ^^  the  privilege  of 
a  Tois^B  lodging.'' 

Whereupon  the  calico-dad  dame,  without  otherwise  noticing  us, 
shouted  out  from  where  she  stood,  ^'  Oar'line,  can  the  strainer  put  up 

There  was  the  opening  of  the  kitchen  door,  with  a  glimnse  of  an 
open  fireplace  and  a  savory  smell  of  bacon  flying;  then  a  tall  mulatto 
woman  stepped  forward  and  answered  her  mistress  in  an  interrogatoiy 
tone: 

^^I  reckon  he  kin,  ef  he'll  be  saddisfied  wid  thar  Big  Lady's 
room." 
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" '  Big  hdfa  room'  1"  said  I  to  myself,  with  a  cynical  sneer.  "  Can 
thb  be  an  endianted  castle,  and  am  I  turned  into  a  Quixotic  knight- 
errant  in  search  of  adventure?"  But  I  was  very  careful  to  keep  my 
mifi^ivings  to  mvself,  for  I  knew  these  amiable  creatures  woula  not 
hesitate  to  shut  the  door  in  my  face  in  a  twinkling,  if  it  so  pleased 
them.  So  I  very  humbly  '^  took  my  place''  as  it  was  pointed  out  to 
me  at  the  deal  table  in  the  kitchen,  with  my  driver  a  Bttle  below  the 
salt,  not  &r  off,  where  no  hidalgo  could  have  dispensed  the  honors 
with  an  air  of  more  defiant  disdain  than  did  my  independent  landlady. 
An  unpleasant  suspicion,  even,  flitted  across  my  adcQed  brain,  that  it 
would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  ask  Jx)  pay  my  reckoning,  in  the  motur 

iiig. 

I  was  hungry  enough,  for  mountain-air  is  a  keen  appetizer,  to 
heartily  enjoy  the  com  pone  and  ham  and  ^gs,  the  chicory-bean  coffee 
sweetened  with  store  brown  sugar,  and  the  tumbler  of  rich  cream  to 
''  top  off"  with,  nor  did  I  pause  for  a  critical  examination  of  my 
surroundings  until,  my  not  unsatis&ctory  meal  being  over,  I  happened 
to  toy  with  the  ieiispoon  (innocent  amusement !),  -and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, noticed  that  it  was  of  sterling  silver,  surmounted  by  a  curious 
crest,  which,  with  its  points  round  a  circlet,  looked  like  a  baronef  s 
coronet. 

I  had  intended  to  be  discreet,  but  my  amazement  was  too  genuine 
not  to  betray  itself,  for,  as  I  raised  my  eyes  from  a  closer  examination 
of  this  quaint  piece  of  silverware,  I  found  my  landlady's  gaze  fixed 
upon  me  with  a  critical  glare  that  seemed  to  question  my  honesty  of 
purpose. 

^^True,"  thought  I,  in  some  mental  confiision,  '^I  might  be  a 
burglar  in  disguise,  for  all  I  can  prove  to  the  contrary." 

llo  I  only  asked  her,  quite  deferentially,  '^  Madam,  was  this  interest- 
ing relic  the  property  of  your  grandmother  ?" 

^^  Thunder  1  no,''  said  she,  in  a  stunning  voice.  **8he  hain't  left 
no  relict    That  thar  was  the  Bie  Lady's  spoon." 

''  The  Big  Lady  P'  It  was  the  second  time  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
that  this  mythical  personage  had  been  referred  to,  in  this  tumble-down 
tavern,  which,  without  her  alleviating  presence,  was  about  as  matter- 
of-fact  a  pile  of  decaying  timbers,  rudely  plastered  together,  as  I  had 
ever  seen. 

I  could  not  refiuin,  so  I  ventured  to  inquire,  '^  The  Big  Lady, — 
pray,  who  is  she?" 

"You're  poor  shucks,  anyhow,  ef  you  hain't  heerd  tell  on  Acr," 
was  the  sole  reply,  accompanied  by  such  a  withering  glance  that  I 
instantly  felt  very  tired,  ana  hinted  that  I  would  like  to  go  to  my 
room. 

"  CWline,"  said  the  mistress, "  take  that  air  taller  dip  and  light  the 
stranger  ter  that  air  room." 

^e  woman  led  me  in  silence  up  a  flight  of  shaky  stairs,  and 
opened  a  squeaking  door,  that  hung  on  rusty  hinges,  of  a  room  in  the 
small  hall  above.  Then  die  handed  me  the  light,  remarking,  as  she  did 
so,  "Mebbe  you'll  need  it" 

Then  I  was  left  alone. 
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'' And  this  10  tfie  Big  Lad/s  room,''  thoagfat  I.  <<  Who  is  she? 
The  mysterious  owner  of  that  quaint  and  dainty  spoon,  with  its 
ooroneted  crest,  had  then  been  an  inmate  of  this  isolate  apartmeot. 
When  and  how  did  it  all  oome  to  pass?  From  whence  had  she  oome^ 
and  where  was  she  now?^ 

A  faint  sigh  seemed  to  answer  my  mental  question.  I  started, 
then  reassured  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  was  very  silly  to  permit 
my  imagination  to  be  disturbed  by  a  mere  phrase,  connedm  with  sncfa 
a  trivial  &cL 

Observing  the  room  more  carefully,  I  noticed  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable sise,  and  had  two  windows  fiuang  the  road,  while  a  third 
casement  gave  a  fine  view,  as  I  later  on  saw,  of  a  meadow  back  of  the 
house,  through  which  meandered  the  stream  we  had  ^ust  passed. 

A  large,  old-fashioned,  high  four-poster  was  set  in  a  comer  bdiind 
the  door ;  there  were  no  closets,  and  tne  plain  furniture  consisted  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  over  which  hung  a  looKing-glass  dimmed  with  age, 
a  pine  table  with  basin  and  ewer,  two  or  three  pess  to  hang  dothes  on, 
a  cane-seat  chair,  an  arm-diair,  and  a  small  rocker,  and  the  windows 
had  torn  paper  shades  and  no  Gutters. 

The  walls  were  bare  and  whitewashed,  and  the  floor  of  wide  oaken 
boards,  uncarpeted.  There  was  a  wide  open  fireplace, — ^which  pleased 
me,  as  likely  to  ventilate  the  room, — and  some  stairs  that  led  up  into 
an  old-fiishioned  garret,  closed  at  the  top  by  a  small  door. 

It  was  a  bleak,  dismal,  comfortless  place,  and  just  a  trifle  musty,  from 
lack  of  due  airing. 

The  sentmerU  of  the  spot  was  cheerless ;  for  places  and  things,  as 
well  as  people,  have  a  reocnniy  that  leaves  often  an  indefinable  impnnt 

There  was  just  a  certain  something  about  the  apartment  that  made 
one  feel  unpleasantly  to  trust  one's  self  to  sleep  and  darkness :  so  I 
placed  the  tallow  candle,  which  at  best  must  soon  flicker  out,  in  the 
chimney,  thinking  to  eo  to  sleep  more  readily  while  the  low  light  lasted. 
In  fistct,  I  was  much  ratigued. 

It  was  not  very  agreeable,  the  moment  I  went  to  bed,  to  sink  into 
a  depth  of  feathers  this  warm  June  night  Yet  so  it  seems  the  country- 
people  will  have  it ;  and  where  geese  most  abound,  these  high  feather- 
oeds  must  be  endured. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  discomfort  of  thb  warm  nest  that  at  first  thwarted 
my  best  efforts  to  sleep,  as  I  twisted  and  turned,  tiying  various  positions, 
and  eveiy  moment  getting  wider  awake. 

After  an  hour  or  so,  my  candle  sputtered  itself  away,  and  I  b^an 
to  notice  the  fiednt  rays  of  the  moon,  that  now  cast  an  uncertain  light 
around. 

The  chiaroscuro  effect  on  the  walls  was  gloomy,  and,  worn  out  with 
ineffectual  efforts  to  sleep,  I  impatiently  exdaimed,  ^'  llie  Big  Lady  is 
welcome  to  her  room." 

I  was  answered  this  time  by  a  distinct  sigh ;  whereat  I  cried  out, 
'*  What  nonsense  to  be  ill  at  ease  P' 

And  I  encouraged  myself  with  the  thought  that  the  air  sifled  in 
all  directions  through  this  rattle-trap  of  a  tenement. 

It  is  true  that  a  slight  wind,  such  as  often  marks  the  midnight  hour, 
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had  arisen,  which,  added  to  the  increasing  lanar  rays,  prodaoed  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  that  threw  weird  shadows  athwart  the  place,  and  the 
small  door  opening  into  the  garret  vibrated,  creaked,  and  swung  slightly 
ajar, — when,  to  my  surprise,  the  semblance  of  a  hand,  a  smtul,  white, 
jewelled,  hand,  was  projected  from  within  the  dark  loft,  to  close  the 
aoor.  I  could  even  observe  in  special  distinctness  one  slj^rkling  ring 
on  the  third  finger,  with  a  quaint  device,  set  in  brilliants,  of  two  opd 
hands  clasped. 

"  I  am  beset  with  hallucinations  to-night,"  I  said.  "  I  will  get  out 
of  this  cursed  feather  bed,  that  appears  to  enervate  me  and  disorder  the 
visual  nerve." 

So  saying,  I  arose  and  dressed  myself,  determined  to  doze  away  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  the  arm-chair. 

Then,  adjusting  my  pillows  as  comfortably  as  possible,  with  my  feet 
stretched  out  upon  another  chair,  I  b^n  to  be  very  drowsy, — when 
my  closing  eyes  were  arrested  by  the  oscillating  movement  of  the  rocker 
near  me.  It  was  one  of  those  low  chairs  -mnch  women  like  to  use, 
and  was  gently  rocking  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 

Did  1  see,  or  was  I  dreaming  that  I  saw,  the  shadowy  outline  of  a 
form  seated  there?  And  was  tnere  not  a  subdued  sound,  as  of  sup- 
pressed weeping? 

I  would  not  assent  to  such  vagaries  of  the  imagination,  not  even  if 
my  five  senses  confirmed  the  impression ;  of  course  not 

There  was  sufficient  reason  to  explain  many  things,  for  the  room 
was  close  and  filled  with  bad  air,  I  was  a  wornH)ut  man,  and  my  illu- 
sions could  be  accounted  for  in  the  strained  state  of  my  nerves ;  and 
had  not  moonbeams,  ever  since  ^^ihe  stars  sang  together,"  played 
strange  freaks  with  mortals? 

Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  convincing  myself,  especially  as  the 
vaporous  outline  no  longer  agitated  the  chair,  a  stream  of  steady 
moonlight  rested  on  the  blear  sur&ce  of  that  fading  mirror,  and,  gazing 
upon  the  peculiar  effect  it  caused,  I  started  back  from  the  pleading  ex- 
pression of  a  pair  of  full-orbed,  lustrous  dark  eyes,  with  an  intelli- 
gence in  their  depths, — not  a  mere  painted,  soulless  surface.  There  was 
no  setting  of  fair  lineaments,  no  framing  in :  they  gave  me  the  effect 
that  mouldering  decay  must  have  consumed  the  rest  and  left  the  spirit 
there.  An  icy  terror  transfixed  my  being,  and  I  had  no  power  to  move, 
until  the  luminous  orbits  lost  tlieir  distinctness,  vanishing  back  into 
space. 

Then,  freed  from  the  terrible  enthralment  of  their  spell,  I  arose 
and  hastened  to  open  the  window,  and  my  head  reeled  from  conflicting 
^notions. 

I  dared  not  look  behind  me,  for  I  fancied  I  again  heard  the  mo- 
notonous clicking  of  the  rocker,  or  feared  that  the  old  mirror  would 
again  give  forth  its  dead. 

Ah,  what  a  buried  past  has  traced  its  processional  imagery  in  our 
mirrors,  over  whose  burnished  expanse  has  swept  so  much  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  human  race ! 

I  could  breathe  more  freely  as  I  looked  out  upon  the  meadow  and 
the  brook.  How  picturesque  I  The  stream  splashed  over  a  rocky  bed, 
Vol.  XLIII.— 68 
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which  nioQMBiitlT  prodooed  a  deliotta  8pnnr»  that  now  haaoAj 
the  amber  tint  of  opaline  beams  and  diffoeea  a  mild  radianoe. 

The  air  waa  warm,  aerene^  and  dear,  and  the  broad  tranalc 
•wen>  of  pale  light  rested  like  a  jewelled  mantle  on  all  thii^s. 

A  doster  of  wild-cherry-trees,  revelling  in  a  maas  of  bloomy  i 
in  the  meadow,  and  the  wild  dog-wood,  with  its  siar-^ed  petals,  looked 
meekly  at  the  majestio  sweep  of  the  brooding  weeping-willow  that, 
NarcissQS-like,  bent  over  the  gargling  waters.  From  oat  the  leafy 
covert  of  the  wild-diary  the  douvUiroated  mocking-bird  made  tan^bl 


answer  to  the  tirdess  whippoorwill,  that  gave  forth  its  j>laintive  crj, 
as  it  swaying  sang  on  the  willow's  drooping  bran  ' 
and  bright  wat  I  noticed  small  objects  distinctly. 
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I  would  not  mar  the  pleasare,  and  look  back  into  that  Uaok 
room,  with  its  whispering  si^hs,  its  evening  door,  its  phantom  hand, 
its  rocking  shroad,  and  its  undying  eyes. 

Bat  presently  the  moon  went  bdiind  a  doud,  a  diill  mist  <mrled 
upward  out  of  the  increasing  obscurity,  and  a  lull  oppressed  the 
dandng  wavelets. 

Am  now  the  ever-increasing  mist  assumed  fimtastic  shapes,  and 
out  of  the  shadows  flitted  pallid  lights,  that  played  around  a  mystic, 
shrouded,  vaporous  form,  that  floatol  with  trailing  tresses  dasped  with 
a  coronal  of  pearls,  gently  moving  onward  in  mid-air  with  undulatiii^ 
movements,  while  the  soft  summer  breeee  played  amid  the  strands  « 
her  golden  tresses  with  »olian  fragmentary  sound. 

The  vision,  with  an  almost  imperoeptiUe  motion,  drifted  towards 
me, — nearer,  nearer  still,  now  up  to  the  levd  of  my  open  window,  on* 
ward,  clasping  her  diaphanous  mantle  dose  over  an  ever-throbUng; 
heart,  with  that  gleaming  hand.  I  could  not  be  afraid  of  such  a  tran- 
soendent^  etherealized  being.  The  fog  grew  denser,  until  it  seemed  to 
form  a  huge  doud  upon  wmch  she  rested,  and  then  enwrapped  her  from 
my  view. 

I  sank  back  into  my  arm-chair,  exhausted,  and  my  strained  vision, 
overwrought  by  so  many  optical  illusions,  found  rdief  in  deep ;  and, 
notwithstanding  my  constrained  position,  I  slept  heavily  until  awakened 
by  the  broad  glare  of  the  newly-risen  sun  shining  upon  me. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  wh^i  I  hastened  to  leave  ^^  The  Big  Lady's 
room,''  whero  I  had  passed  so  memorable  a  night  Happily,  both 
'^  Car'line"  and  her  doughty  mistress  wa%  up  and  doing.  It  is  inmdible 
at  what  hour  of  the  night  country-people  aro  pleased  to  b^in  the  day's 
work,  usually  rising  while  it  is  still  dark. 

After  I  had  setSed  my  little  bill  with  Uie  hostess,  whidi  was  more 
reasonable  than  her  conduct  or  her  language,  she  remarked  to  me,  in  a 
rather  mollified  tone,  and  with  a  grim  smile, — 

''  I  reckon,  stranger,  you  dept  right  smart  in  thar  Big  Lady's  room." 

^^  TeU  me,"  I  answered,  gaining  courage  to  renew  the  attack,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  house,  ^^  who  was  she?'' 

For  sole  reply  she  said,  '^  When  you  git  ter  town,  jist  adc  the  jidge 
at  the  court-house  ter  p'int  out  her  chist^ 

Then,  by  way  of  giving  me  a  Parthun  hit,  just  as  I  was  dimlniig 
into  my  wagcm  she  bawled  out,  most  sarcastically, — 
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j^^  " Toa  git !  you're  ornery  cuss,  and  don't  koow  noihin',  nohow/' 

.^^  We  re^ed  the  pretty  little  town  in  time  for  the  seven-o'clock 

^^.,        break&Bt. 

,,"  "  Where  did  you  stay  last  night?"  asked  mine  host 

;".  With  the  taunt  of  my  landlady  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  thought 

I  would  try  this  man  and  see  how  much  he  knew,  and  so  forthwith  I 
''*         answered, — 
^*^  "  In  the  Big  Lady's  room." 

"  You  don't  say  so  P'  said  he,  in  an  incredulous  way.     "  And  you 
'^  came  out  alive  I  for  they  say  if s  haunted,  and  if  you  see  Aveline,  the 

^  White  Lady "    Here  he  stopped  suddenly. 

■  *-  "  Well,"  said  I,  sharply,  «  what  comes  of  it  ?" 

^<  Why,"  stammered  the  man,  ^'  it's  a  bad  thing,  and  no  one  cares  to 
3  risk  it" 

^-  ''  And  what  of  the  Big  Lady  ?"  I  asked. 

He  smiled.    ^'  I  see  you've  got  the  country  slang,"  he  said.    ^^  That's 
^  the  name  they  give  the  poor  creature." 

s  "  What  is  the  story  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  soon  told,"  answered  he.     "One  dark  and  stormy  night, 
js  some  years  a^,  the  lumbering  stape  upset  going  down  that  steep  hill. 

i  •  The  leaving  &at  hill  in  that  condition  is  a  disgrace,  anyhow,  to  Virginia 

^'  roads. 

^  "  Inside  the  stage  were  two  passengers, — a  gentleman  and  a  lady. 

0  "The  driver  said  they  haa  been  very  merry  and  laughing  that 

afternoon,  and  loving  too,  calling  each  other  ^Andria'  and  ^  Avelme.' 

"  When  the  vehicle  rolled  over,  the  poor  gentleman  was  killed  out- 
right, being  struck  on  the  head,  and  the  lady  was  carried  in  an  un- 
conscious state  to  tlie  room  where  you  slept  last  night. 

"  Our  best  doctors  were  called  in,  and  after  some  days  she  came  to, 
and  straightway  asked,  ^  Where  is  Andria?' 

"  Some  fool  who  heard  her  blurted  out^ '  He  is  dead  and  buried.' 
"  Upon  hearing  this,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  had  a  long  chill,  and 
the  doctor  said  she  was  dying. 

"  But  she  got  over  it,  and  lived  some  months  after  that  But  she 
never  spoke  a  word,  never  smiled,  never  wept,--HUSt  sat  in  a  little  rock- 
ing-chair most  of  the  time,  with  her  hands  folded,  staring  at  the  bare 
walls.  The  doctor  said  it  was  a  clear  case  of  heart-break,  and  she  died 
because  her  love  of  life  was  gone. 

"  At  last,  one  day,  just  at  sunset,  she  had  the  window  that  looks 
out  on  the  meadow  open  for  a  breath  of  air,  and  she  leaned  her  pretty 
head  forward  on  her  arm,  that  lay  on  the  window-sill,  and  ceased  to 
breathe. 

"  After  her  death  an  open  note  to  the  doctor  was  found  on  the  table, 
with  only  these  written  lines : 

"'Not  a  drop  of  my  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature. 
Bury  me  in  the  same  erave  with  Andria,  my  beloved,  and  have  en- 
graved on  a  white  marble  cross  at  our  heads,  Andria  and  his  Aveline.' " 
"And  her  chest?"  I  asked,  ashamed  to  destroy  the  pathos  of  the 
simple  story  by  such  a  question,  but  too  curious  to  resist 

"  The  small  box  they  had  in  the  stagey"  said  he,  "  is  in  custody  of 
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tbe  derk  of  tbe  coart,  waiting  datmants  as  bers.    But  as  jet  bo 
has  ever  appeared  who  has  known  anything  aboat  this  ill-£ited  pair. 

'^  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  and  the  money  left  all  weot  lor 
varioos  expenses.'^ 

I  delayed  my  departure,  in  order  to  visit  the  court-house,  where  I 
found  an  obliging  clerk,  who  consented  to  show  me  the  contents  of  that 
box,  which  is  stiU  there,  awaiting  a  l^al  claimant. 

The  various  little  things  had  a  pathetic  meaning,  and  for  me  almoiat 
a  personal  one. 

There  were  a  few  pieces  of  lace-trimmed  underwear,  now  linie- 

irellowed,  one  or  two  changes  of  clothing  of  fine  soft  texture,  a  neck- 
ace  of  pearls,  a  curious  bi^odi,  a  jewelled  watch  and  diain,  the  mate 
to  that  teaspoon,  and — I  grew  pale  as  I  saw  it — the  ring  of  the  phantom 
hand,  evidently  a  seal  ring  of  the  fiunily. 

If  that  sorrowful  secret  is  ever  found  out,  doubtless  it  will  be 
through  the  crest  on  the  teaspoon  or  the  device  of  the  ring.  For  these 
alone  can  answer  the  question  of  ^  Who  ttxu  Ae  f^ 

Madeleine  VhUon  Dahigrtn, 


A   SILENT  MINORITY. 

THE  firares  in  the  for^round  belong  to  everybody.  They  are  tbe 
legitimate  property  of  people  who  admire  becMise  they  consider 
it  their  duty  to  do  so.  oatisned  with  ready-made  opinions,  sudi  thralls 
to  conventionality  are  elad  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking  for 
themselves ;  and,  like  those  who,  through  poverty  or  indifference,  pur- 
chase ready-made  clothing,  an  occasional  misfit  does  not  annoy  them. 
Subjugated  by  the  popular  whim  of  the  moment,  they  bewilder  them- 
selves with  poetry  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  music  which  they 
hate ;  live,  wed,  eat,  drink,  clothe  themselves,  plenish  their  houses,  and 
finally  die  and  are  buried,  less  in  accordance  with  their  own  tastes  than 
with  some  fashion  set  by  others.  This  sheep-like  following  of  custom 
is  sometimes  the  result  of  indolence,  and  sometimes  of  irresolution  and 
self-distrust ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  could  be  no  madder  guide 
than  public  opinion,  the  Blatant  Beast  which  sometimes,  by  chance,  deals 
out  summary  justice  to  a  monster,  but  is  quite  as  likely  to  martyr  a 
brave  reformer. 

There  is  no  particular  credit  in  bendi^  the  knee  to  one  who  » 
conspicuously  labelled, ''  This  is  a  hero."  When  the  cue  is  ftimished 
by  the  cjofuetir,  the  vulgar  mob  know  that  the  time  has  come  to  give 
sign  and  token  of  admiration  by  vigorous  hand-dapping,  stamping  with 
boot-heels,  and  pounding  with  canes  and  umbrellas.  The  veriest  dullard 
is  aware  of  what  he  is  expected  to  think  about  Sir  Philip  Sidn^,  Casa- 
blanca, Sir  Charles  Qrandiaon,  and  other  popular  types  of  virtue.  He 
is  not  likely  to  make  any  mistake  in  the  bestowal  of  reverence,  since 
historic  bravery,  justice,  and  truthfulness  never  appear  unticketed.  Bat 
here  and  there  we  find  a  man  of  a  jealous,  exclusive  temp^  who  is 
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pleased  to  experience  a  certain  loneliness  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He 
nas  no  kinship  with  those  generous^  overflowing  souls,  always  eager  to 
share  their  dedights,  who  love  to  go  about  in  gangs  and  utter  praises  in 
chorus,  and  can  scarce  reconcile  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  anything 
unless  they  organize  a  Club  or  a  Society  for  the  purpose.  As  for  the  other, 
if  any  book  especially  attracts  his  fimcy,  nothing  would  please  him  so 
well  as  to  buy  the  whole  edition  and  make  a  holocaust  of  it,  reserving 
a  sinde  volume,  and  destroying  the  plates.  If  a  picture  or  a  statue  is 
the  ODJect  of  his  adoration,  he  would  fain  give  it  some  secret  dirine, 
and  kneel  there  in  the  solitary  worship  of  l^uty.  The  reflection  that 
he  is  alone  in  his  joy  renders  it  doublv  intense.  Such  a  thought  must 
have  visited  Balzac  when  he  wrote  the  words,  "  I  would  have  loved 
nothing  so  much  as  some  soul  buried  like  a  well  in  the  desert, — dis- 
covered only  when  you  place  yourself  under  the  star  that  indicates  it  to 
the  thirsty  Arab." 

For  my  part,  I  confess,  candidly,  a  hearty  dislike  for  heroes  and 
heroines.  They  are  such  large,  overpowering  creatures.  The  world 
was  made  for  them.  They  occupy  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  we 
petty  men  must  creep  about  to  find  ourselves  dishonorable  corners. 
They  are  so  good  and  great  and  wise  and  brave  and  beautiful  that,  by 
compariaon,  they  make  one  feel  himself  almost  beneath  contempt 
Even  their  feults,  if  they  possess  any,  are  akin  to  nobility.  If  they 
had  a  window  in  their  breasts,  they  would  not  fear  to  throw  it  open  to 
the  gaze  of  all  humanity.  They  have  no  small  meannesses;  they 
always  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and  over  every  cir- 
cumstance intend^  for  their  ruin  they  tower  triumphant.  In  truth, 
they  are  discomfiting  to  one  who  realizes  that  his  excuse  for  being  is 
but  slight  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  can  forgive  a  man's  faults, 
but  not  his  perfections;  and  most  of  us  have  known  people  so 
virtuous  that  they  are  odious,  and  so  irreproachable  that  they  are  un- 
bearable. 

Following  this  mental  tendency,  there  are  certain  characters  in 
fiction  concerning  whom  I  have  always  cherished  an  ardent  desire  for 
further  information, — ^in  whom  I  feel  almost  the  pride  of  the  discoverer 
or  inventor,  being  sure  that  little  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  them 
by  others.  Let  me  instance  Rogero,  in  "  A  Winter's  Tale,"  whose  one 
appearance  is  in  the  list  of  characters.  Referring  thereto,  it  may  be 
found  that  he  is  the  only  "  Sicilian  gentleman"  among  a  crowd  of 
"  Sicilian  lords."  This,  in  itself,  is  a  distinction,  marking  him  out  fix)m 
the  herd.  It  is  a  direct  tribute  to  the  man's  high  character ;  for  it  is 
always  safe  to  infer  that  the  nobility  of  any  country  is  corrupt  His 
name,  too,  has  a  fine,  sonorous  sound.  Vainly  I  have  tried  to  imagine 
the  reasons  that  kept  him  ofl^  the  stage, — the  circumstances,  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  that  must  have  fettered  him  hand  and  foot  Perhaps 
he  was  crippled  by  some  accident,  or  perhaps  his  absence  was  due  to 
the  machinations  of  a  jealous  rival  who  feared  his  more  luminous 
talents.  But  I  have  spent  myself  in  conjecture  to  no  purpose.  Vio- 
lenta,  too, — vague,  intangible,  yet  curiosity-piquing  Violenta,  of  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well," — ^is  another  of  my  favorites.  Although  she 
appears  "without  the  walls  of  Flor^oe,"  with  the  Widow,  Diana, 
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MarianSy  and  ^'  other  citizens/'  she  stays  modestly  in  the.  bac^groand. 
While  the  Widow  is  voluble  in  her  good  advice  to  Diana,  Violenta^a 
lips  remain  sealed.  Even  when  the  troops  come  in^  with  dram  and 
colors,  she  refrains  from  joining  in  the  idle  comments  of  the  odierB. 
This  fiict  alone  proves  her  a  woman  far  above  the  ordinary,  not  to  be 
daaled  by  the  soldier's  brazen  glory.  Certainly  she  was  no  mane 
nonentity,  voiceless  for  lack  of  thoagfats  or  words.  Hers  was  the 
nlence  of  superior  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  Heloia 
enters  in  the  ^uise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  offers,  off-hand,  to  bestow  ''some 

1>recepts  on  this  virgin,'^ — meaning  Diana, — she  proffers  none  to  Vio- 
enta,  cheeked,  doubtless,  by  the^latter's  air  of  wisdom.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  &noy  the  possible  result  had  Violenta  interfered  actively  in  the 
drama.  Without  doubt,  her  acute  intellect  would  have  unravelled  the 
tangle, — she  would  have  been  able  to  convince  Helena  that  Bertram 
was  beneath  her  stratagems,  and  that  a  man  entrapped  by  chance  is 
usually  lost  by  hazard. 

Then,  there  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  I  am  aware  that  he  is 
popularly  re^rded  as  a  disagreeable  old  person  who  foisted  liimaelf 
upon  Sindbad  and  became  extremely  burdensome  to  that  seven-voyaged 
traveller.  His  very  name  has  grown  to  be  a  term  of  reproach :  of 
the  direst  bore  we  can  find  nothing  worse  to  say  than  that  he  is  an  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea.  But  all  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  he  is  a  mis- 
understood character.  We  have  Sindbad's  own  words  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  "comely  person,"  and  although  the  "  serpent  heart  hid  in  a  flower- 
ing face"  is  an  every-day  diBQovery,  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  so  in 
his  case.  That  he  was  abstemious  is  shown  by  the  fiu^  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  effects  of  fermented  liquors ;  and  there  is  deq> 
pathos  in  the  thoueht  of  such  childlike  innocence  eitiahrined  in  a  vener- 
able form.  And  ne  must  have  had  good  reasons  for  his  mode  of 
procedure.  There  are  more  comfortable  ways  of  getting  about  the 
world  than  riding  upon  another  man's  shoulders.  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  cannot  be  suspected,  even  by  the  most  prejudiced,  of  ministering 
to  his  own  pleasure  in  so  doing.  It  might  have  been  in  the  pursuance 
of  an  important  scientific  theory.  Perimp  he  was  bound  to  silence  by 
oath,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  it  and  divulging  some  stupen- 
dous secret,  when  Sindbad  basely  intoxicated  him  and  took  his  valuable 
life. 

Again,  there  is  the  husband  of  Juliefs  nurse.  His  nebulous 
personality  renders  him  all  the  more  fascinating.  Like  many  another 
man  with  a  celebrated  wife,  he  goes  nameless,  and  must  always  be 
referred  to  in  a  circumlocutory  manner,  as  Jnliefs  nurse's  husband. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  good  woman  herself  that  he  was 
"  a  merry  man," — and,  decidedly,  she  must  have  known ;  for  if  matri- 
mony does  not  unfold  a  man's  true  character  and  temper,  he  must  be 
harder  to  unriddle  than  the  ^lia  L»lia  Crispis.  It  is  true  that  the 
one  specimen  of  his  wit  given  by  her  is  not  particularly  mirth-provoking. 
We  must  not,  however,  accuse  her  rashly  of  a  treacherous  memory  or 
poor  taste  in  selection ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Juliet  cut  short 
tiie  flood  of  eloquence  by  requesting  Madame  Nurse  to  *^  stint,"  in  order 
that  the  conversation  might  revert  to  the  young  woman's  own  fo(d]eh 
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business.  This  is  another  &ct  whidi  helps  to  feed  fiit  my  ancient 
grudge  against  heroines.  When  I  reflect  how  many  love-affairs  there 
are  in  the  world,  what  scores  of  lovers,  what  a  superabundance  of  sighs 
and  flames  and  darts,  and  how  few  genuine  specimens  of  wit,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  forgive  the  d^nerate  daughter  of  the  Capulets.  But 
for  that  egotisti(^  interruption,  such  a  diamond-mine  of  wit  might 
have  been  opened  as  would  have  dimmed  forever  the  feeble  sparklings 
of  <'  The  Book  of  Jests,''  and  all  the  rest  of  the  '^  very  trafi^cal  mirth'' 
gathered  together  by  the  industrious  compiler.  The  world  has  been 
cheated  out  of  a  rich  l^acy  of  laughter.  .The  extent  of  the  loss  can 
never  be  estimated,  and  1  must  go  wondering  to  the  grave. 

J.  K.  WetheriU. 


OUR  ONE  HUNDRED   QUESTIONS. 

XI. 

76.  Who  was  the  Lady  of  Kynast  f  What  famoua  pod  made  her 
(he  subject  of  a  ballad  f  And  name  three  other  famous  poets  who  have 
written  ballads  on  an  a/nabgaus  legend. 

The  Lady  of  Ejrnast  is  the  herome  of  an  old  G^man  legend  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge,  and  the  subject  of  a  ballad  written  by  the  Gknnan  patriot jpoet  Edmer, 
who  died  in  1818,  while  fighting  for  his  coontry,  at  the  eari^  age  of^  twenty-two. 
BCickert,  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  KOrner,  has  idso  written  a  ballad  on  the 
same  story,  entitled  "Die  BegrOssang  von  Eynast"  These  two  poems  form  an 
interesting  example  of  different  modes  of  treatment  for  the  same  le^nd ;  just  as 
the  analogous  legend  of  '*  The  Ohv^'  has  been  subjected  to  three  difierent  inter- 
pretations by  Schiller,  Browning,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  On  the  northwest  side  of 
the  Giant  Mountains,  on  the  rocky  ledge  of  a  yawning  chasm,  may  be  seen  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  the  finest  ruiru  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  Qermans 
say  that  this  was  once  a  stanch  old  stronghold  bunt  on  the  very  edge  of  a  bot- 
tomless abyss  called  **  Hell,''  and  that  this  frightful  chasm  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  so  narrow  that  it  scarcely  afforded  a  footing^from  which  no  soul  dared  trust 
himself  to  gaze  down  into  the  depths  below.  Within  this  castle  dwelt  the  lair 
Eunegunde  von  Eynast,  a  maiden  whose  loveliness  of  face  was  accompanied 
by  a  proud,  cold  heart  and  haughty  spirit.  The  poem  says  the  old  earl  her  father 
having  died,  her  dependants  are  anxious  to  have  another  lord,  and  to  that  end 
beseech  her  to  select  a  husband  firom  the  throng  of  lovers  who  besiege  her  castle 
gates.  Totally  unacquainted  with  the  tender  i)a8sion,  and  averse  to  Uie  thought 
of  abandoning  her  liberty,  she  proclaims  her  intention  of  never  wedding:  but, 
her  people,  she  qualifies  the  harshness  of  her  decree 
'tt,''  or  task,  to  her  lovers,  the  successful  accomplish- 
the  reward  of  her  hand.  But  the  feat  which  she 
proposes  is  cruel,  and  almost  impossible  of  fulfilment :  he  who  would  possess  her 
must  win  her  bv  riding  safely  around  the  perilous  castle-wall ;  and  this  no  mortal 
man  has  ever  <mred,  and,  as  Eunegunde  nad  hoped,  her  lovers  find  their  ardor 
dampened.  The  possession  of  a  beautiful  maiaen,  however,  in  time  proved  so 
great  an  incentive  that  several  noble  knights  presented  themselves  and  asked 
p^inission  to  essay  the  task.  (It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  two  poets  difibr  in 
their  conception  of  the  character  of  the  heroine.  Edmer  would  fun  believe  that 
Eun^^nde  bewails  her  vow  when  she  discovers  that  men  exist  who  are  willing 
to  ride  to  certain  death  in  an  effort  to  win  her, — and  he  represents  her  as  swooning 
in  an  agony  of  remorse  when  the  first  victim  plunges  into  the  abyss ;  while  BUckert 
pictures  her  cold  and  wantonly  indifferent  to  the  devoted  love  which  dies  for  her 
tweet  sake.)    One  after  another,  **  H511e"  receives  fresh  victims,  and  IDioegnnde 
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nBudM  free  and  heart-whole.  Three  bnye  bfothen  h^Te  sacrificed  thoituwlyei, 
Aod  mTaliant  knight,  Qntf  Albert,  from  Thnringim.  This  ghastlj  harrest  lor  a  time 
seemed  to  weaken  the  stoateet  hearts ;  for  many  months  no  new  buIUmv  appeared ; 
bot  at  last  there  came  another,  before  whoee  charms  the  proud  Eunes^iiiKie  beods 
and  yields  her  stony  heart  Madly  in  love,  she  pleads  with  him  to  fopego  the 
**  Brantritt,"  which  can  never  make  het  his,— but  in  vain ;  in  vain  alie  entreats 
him  to  delay  the  trial  until  the  morning;  his  mind  is  firmly  fixed,  aad,  with  her 
tearfbl  fiirewells  and  the  priest's  bleesing,  he  leaps  upon  his  fidthful  steed,  mod, 
in  siffht  of  all  the  retainers  of  the  castle,  begins  the  hM  ride.  Without  a  treaotor^ 
he  adTanoes  step  by  step ;  no  glance  into  the  gulf  below  disturbs  the  cleameas  or 
his  Tision,  and  ne  treads  the  narrow  ledge  as  securely  as  if  it  were  tliree  tunes 
its  width.  A  shout  of  gladness  goes  up  frt>m  the  people  as  he  reaches  the  gi>al 
in  safety  and  returns  to  claim  his  bride.  She  flinn  herself  upon  him  with  gnte- 
fill  joy,  out  not  so  does  he  reoeiTe  her  :^her  loyer  has  become  her  judge,  sjid  with 
stem  Toioe  he  demands  of  her  the  three  brothers  and  Graf  Albert,  irhom  h^ 
cruel  vanity  has  driven  to  their  grave.  As  for  himself,  he  tells  her,  he  irill  not 
touch  her  oloody  hand,— that  he  does  not  wish  to  claim  the  reward  that  belongs 
to  him,  since  he  already  has  a  wife  and  children  at  home.  And  so,  witli  many 
taunts,  he  flings  her  broken  heart  in  her  face  and  rides  away.  Orushed  by  this 
rebuff,  she  falls  senseless,  and  reyives  only  to  leap  into  the  abyss  wb^re  Jier 
victims  await  her  coming. 

The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  this  tale  is  that  of  a  maiden 
who,  to  test  the  devotion  of  a  lover^  sets  him  an  impossible  or  hazardous  task, 
the  fiilfilment  of  which  will  be  a  tribute  extorted  by  vanitT,  not  loye ;  and  one 
is  instantly  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  "  Glove,"  which  Schiller  borrowed  from 
St  Foix's  "  Essai  sur  Paris,"  written  in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  Id  Schiller's  ballad 
the  heroine  also  bears  the  name  of  Cun^onde.  The  kins  and  his  court  hay« 
assembled  to  watch  a  contest  of  royal  b^ts,  and  above  the  arena,  amon^  the 
other  guests,  sit  the  fiur  Cun^nde  and  her  betrothed,  De  Loiges.  As  the  lions 
and  tigers  pause  for  a  moment  in  their  savage  strife, 

From  the  gallery  niied  above, 
A  (air  hand  dropped  a  glove^ 

and  with  an  accent  of  scorn  the  lady  bids  De  Lorges,  if  his  love  be  as  great  as 
he  has  oft  protested,  to  bring  it  back  to  her  firom  where  it  has  fallen.  WiUioat 
a  wcurd,  he  bows,  leaps  in  among  the  wild  beasts,  and  secures  the  glove;  but 
when,  on  his  return,  she 

rote  her  knight  to  graee, 

He  tosMd  the  glove  in  the  lad j'a  faoe  1 

And  he  left  forever  that  fair  ladje  I 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  version  of  the  tale,  gives  it  very  much  as  Schiller  doee,  but 
Browning,  after  making  Francis  and  his  court  agree  that 

mere  vanity, 
Not  love,  set  that  tatk  to  humanity, 

is  suddenly  smitten  with  pity  for  the  insulted  maiden,  and  generously  provides 
her  with  another  husband  oefore  he  brings  the  story  to  an  end. — DAyn& 

77.   WhcU  VXJL8  the  Peacock  Throne  f 

In  the  centre  of  the  very  beautiful  DuWtn-i-EhAs,  or  Hall  of  Private 
Audience,  still  remaining  at  Delhi,  in  the  days  of  the  magnificent  Shah  Jehan 
stood  the  Takt-i-Taus,  tne  famous  '*  PeacocJc  Throne,''  where  sat  in  state  the 
great  Indian  Moguls.  According  to  the  best  accounts,  it  was  about  six  feet  long 
by  four  broad,  of  solid  gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones^  and  surmounted  by  a 
gold  canopy  supported  upon  twelve  golden  pillars  also  mlaid  with  a  mosaic  of 
jewels.  Arouna  this  hung  a  fringe  of  pearls,  and  on  each  side  stood,  as  symbols 
of  royalty,  two  ehatiaht^  or  umbrellas,  of  crimson  velvet  embroidered  with  gold 
and  pearls,  having  golden  handles  eight  feet  long,  studded  with  diamonds. 

What  constituted  its  chief  magnificence  and  gave  it  its  name  were  the  two 
golden  peacocks  which  flanked  the  thr^iic,  with  outspread  tails  £uihioned  to  the 
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utmoBt  gorgeonsneBs  with  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds.  It  is  said, 
fvhether  authentically  or  not,  tnat  the  great  Koh-i>Ndr  formed  one  of  the  **  eyeB" 
of  this  coruscating  display ;  and,  since  the  *'  Mountain  of  Light''  was  certainly 
owned  by  Shah  Jehan,  it  is  possibly  true.  Between  the  outspread  peacocks' 
tails  hovered  a  parrot  carved  out  of  a  solid  emerald. 

8ome  descriptions  of  the  throne  speak  only  of  a  single  peacock  whose  &n 
formed  the  back  of  the  royal  seat ;  but  so  good  an  authority  as  Edwin  Arnold 
credits  the  two.  A  French  diamond-merchant  and  traveller  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Jean  Baptiste  Ta vernier,  estimated  from  personal  observation  the  value 
of  this  mass  of  magnificence  to  be  six  millions  sterling. 

In  the  sack  of  Delhi  under  the  Persian  conqueror  Nadir  Shah,  in  1788,  it 
was  carried  away,  and  its  former  place  is  now  occupied  by  a  block  of  white 
marble  bearing  on  its  sides  the  Arabic  [or  Persian]  inscription, 

Agar  fiirdnse  bara-i-nunin  Mt,  hftmln  sit,  hftmin  Mi ; 

or,  as  used  by  Moore  in  the  ''  Light  of  the  Harem," 

If  tb«re  b«  an  Elyfinm  on  earth, 
Itiflthu!  itiflthii! 

MoNox. 

78.   Who  was  (he  Princess  Ilsef 

She  is  the  legendary  heroine  of  the  Ilsenstein^  an  enormous  eranite  rock 
which  rises  boldly  from  a  glen  called  the  Ssenthal,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  of 
G^ermany.  The  valley  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  mountains  clad  with  beech- 
trees,  oaks,  and  shrubs,  from  whose  shady  depths  a  multitude  of  springs  leap 
forth  and,  uniting,  form  the  Use,  a  brook  which,  with  its  innumerable  little 
waterfalls,  ripples  down  the  hollow,  past  the  Ilsenstein,  and  away  out  of  sight. 
The  people  say  that  on  this  rock  once  stood  an  enchanted  castle,  in  which  dwelt, 
with  her  father,  the  Princess  Ilse,  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty.  On  the 
Westenberg,  a  height  opposite  the  Ilsenstein,  lived  a  brave  knight,  whom  Ilse 
loved  devotedly  (others  say  that  it  was  the  Saxon  Emperor  Henry,  who  pawed 
his  imperial  hours  with  her).  In  those  times  there  was  no  valley  between  the 
mountains,  and  although  her  feither,  who  disapproved  of  the  union,  forbade  the 
visits,  the  young  lovers  continued  to  meet  dailv.  Then  her  fJEither,  who  was  a 
mighty  giant,  feU  into  a  great  rage,  and,  striking  tne  rock  in  the  middle,  separated 
Ilse  from  her  love,  and  thus  formed  the  beautiml  valley,  through  whicn  a  stream 
began  to  flow.  In  despair  at  this  conclusion  of  her  hopes.  Use  cast  herself  from 
the  rock  into  the  water  below,  which  from  that  time  was  called  bv  her  name. 
Formerly  she  might  be  seen  daily  descending  to  a  stone,  by  the  second  Ilse  bridge, 
in  which  there  was  a  hollow  containing  wa^  for  her  bath ;  and  sometimes  she 
appeared  in  a  long  white  robe  and  a  broad  black  hat  in  token  of  her  faithful 
lament  for  her  lost  love.  But  the  stone  is  no  longer  there,  and  she  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  valley.  Her  last  appearance  is  said  to  luive  been  three  hundred  years 
ago,  on  Ascension-Daj^  in  commemoration  of  which  a  festival  was  held  on  every 
anniversary^hen  a  fair,  and  two  bands  of  music, — one  on  the  Ilsenstein,  and 
one  on  the  Westenberg.  where  the  enchanted  knight  is  still  confined, — attracted 
all  the  neighborhood ;  out  the  music  has  faded  awav  into  the  past  (all  but  the 
few  strains  heard  from  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  which  stands  not  far  off).  The 
general  belief  is  that  the  princess  will  mount  to  heaven  on  an  Ascension-Day, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  peasants  awaited  the  event  from  hour  to  hour ; 
and  in  that  region  tne  day  is  held  so  sacred  that  it  is  thought  any  one  who  takes 
that  occasion  to  sew  or  mend  will  be  struck  by  lightning.  In  the  mean  time,  Ilse 
is  supposed  to  be  shut  up  in  the  Ilsenstein,  and  Qottschalk  says  that  "  he  who  is 
10  fortunate  as  to  hit  upon  the  exact  time  and  place  will  be  led  by  her  into  the 
rock  where  her  castle  stands,  and  will  receive  a  royal  reward."  And  Heine 
declares  that  when  he  stood  on  her  rock  he  heard  her  sweet  voice  like  a  flute 
Baying,— 

I  am  the  Prinoaes  lUe, 
And  dwell  in  Ilsenstein : 

Come  with  me  to  my  castle, 
Thon  shalt  be  blest,— and  mine. 
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On  the  tower-like  ninimH  of  4]ie  Ikeiistein  etende  m  irait  iron , 

which  it  a  ipeoe  on  the  edge  of  the  cUiT,  Jort  large  enoo^  for  a  footmg;. 
Heine  adTiees  any  one  who  ataade  there  to  think  neither  of  the  h^  Dee  nor  of 
her  loTer,  bat  of  hie  own  two  feet ;  "  for,"  he  wj%  **  oreramie  by  (riddiiari^  I 
■hoold  turely  have  fiUlen  into  the  abjM  had  I  not,  in  the  dire  dietreM  of  my  aool, 
elong  fiMt  to  the  iron  croM."  In  diacnwing  the  ▼irtaei  of  the  dimmimp  fod,  XjcUj 
telle  the  following  tale  of  the  Iltenstein : 

A  ihepheid  who  waa  one  dar  driTing  hia  iloek  OTer  the  Daeoatetn,  beia^ 
weary,  atopped  to  reat ;  and.  while  leaning  on  hia  stafl^  the  mountain  anddaaly 
opened  (for  there  waa  a  apnngwort  in  the  crook  of  hia  ataff  which  he  had  not 
noticed),  and  the  Princeai  Ilae  itood  before  him.  She  bade  him  follow  her,  and 
when  they  were  inaide  the  mountain  the  led  him  to  her  coifen  and  told  hiaa  to 
take  aa  moch  fold  aa  he  pleaaed.  The  thepherd  filled  hia  pocketa  liheralh 
waa  about  to  oepart^  when  the  princev  called  after  him,  **  Foivet  not  the  1 
Thinking  ahe  meant  he  had  not  taken  enou^  he  returned  and  filled  hia  hat  I 
but  what  ahe  did  mean  wae  hit  stafE^  with  ita  apringwort,  whoae  Tirtuea  had  dia^ 
coTered  the  hidden  treasure  and  opened  the  mounUin  fi^  hit  entrance,  whiA  be 
had  stood  up  against  the  wall  when  he  first  came  in.  And  now,  when  he  tried 
to  go  out,  the  walls  suddenly  slammed  together,  and  out  him  in  two. 

Thorpe  tells  another  story,  of  a  8table4M)y,  who,  hairing  lost  two  of  hia  steeds, 
sat  down  on  the  Ilsenstein  to  weep.  The  Princess  Use  appeared,  and,  oonductiiig 
him  within  the  rock,  produced  the  missing  animals.  Orerjoyed  at  their  reooTery, 
the  boy  waa  about  to  lead  them  away,  but  she  detained  hui.  saying  he  could  not 
have  the  horses^  but  she  would  pay  th^r  Talue  ki  gold.  She  acccmiinrij  filled 
his  wallet,  cautioninj^  him  not  to  open  it  until  he  had  crossed  the  third  Use 
bridge.  But  his  curiosity  mastered  him  at  the  second  bridge,  and  he  opened  the 
wallet,  and  found  only  dirt  Diseusted,  he  fiung  a  handftuinto  the  atieam,  and, 
hearing  it  clink  as  it  touched  the  bottom,  he  exiunined  what  remained,  and  foond 
some  genuine  pistoles. — Davub. 

79.  Who  was  the  original  of  Hawihonu^a  **  The  MhUder^e  Black 
VeW'f 

Mr.  Joseph  Moody,  of  York,  Maine.  Tlie  notes  to  this  story  in  one  edition 
of  Hawthorne's  Works  state  that  this  reverend  ffenUeman  made  himself  remark- 
able by  hanjring  a  double  fold  of  crape  before  his  face.  It  is  forther  stated  that 
the  reason  tor  mis  peculiar  action  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Moody,  when  youo^, 
accidentally  killed  a  dear  firiend^  and  therefore  wished  to  hide  his  hce  from  men. 
Mr.  Joseph  Moody  was  settled  m  1732  over  the  Second  Church  in  York.  His 
father,  the  Key.  Samuel  Moody,  was  pastor  of  the  Firat  Church  from  1700  to 
1747.  and  his  son,  the  second  Kev.  Samuel  Moody,  was  preceptor  of  Dnmmer 
Acaaemy  for  thirty- five  yean.  Some  sketches  of  the  Moody  nmily  published 
several  yean  ago  told  the  story  of  the  veil  differently.  These  said  that  Joseph 
Moody  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  fell  into  a  melancholy,  and  adopted  the 
stranee  conceit  of  laying  a  handkerchief  oyer  his  foce  when  in  the  pulpit,  so  that 
it  comd  not  be  seen.  The  people  gave  him  the  name  of  *'  Handkercni^  Moody.'' 
In  the  pulpit  he  would  turn  his  back  to  the  congregation,  turn  up  the  handker- 
chief, and  read  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  prayed  he  would  turn  down  the  hand- 
kerdiief  and  fiice  the  congregation.— Eidok. 

80.  Who  wrote  the  verses  beginning  "  There  is  no  deathy*  dct  To 
what  famous  author  ha/oe  they  bmi  fahdy  attribtdedf 

In  the  preface  to  a  little  volume  of  poems  by  J.  L.  McCreery  occurs  the 
following: 

**  The  first  poem  in  the  volume"  (the  one  quoted  above)  "  has  been  the 
subject  of  consioerable  controversy.  It  was  written  late  in  the  foil  of  1862, 
and  the  next  spring  was  sent  to  Arthur^i  Home  Magazine,  Philadel{>hia,  appearing 
therein  in  July,  1868.  One  £.  Bulmer,  of  Dlinois,  copied  it,  signed  his  own 
name  to  it,  and  sent  it,  as  his  own,  to  the  JFbrmer'i  AdooeaU,  Chicago.  The 
editor  of  some  Wisconsin  paper,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten  Qf  I  ever  knew), 
clipped  it  ftoai  the  Fatrmers  Advoeaie  for  his  own  columns;  but  I  suppose  there 
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'WMB  m  misprint  in  the  signature,  changing -the  m  therein  to  a  10,  and  thus  the 
name  of  Bvdvter  became  attached  to  the  poem.  Copies  of  pi^>en  containing  it. 
credited  to  Bnlwer,  have  been  sent  to  me  m>m  nearly  eveij  State  in  the  Union,  ana 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  round  in  orthodox  and  spiritual 
hymn-  and  song-books,  in  at  least  one  school-book  in  wide  use,  and  in  a  score 
of  bound  Tolumes  of  selections;  it  has  b^n  quoted  from  in  speeches  in  the 
legislatures  of  several  States,  and  several  times  in  the  Oongress  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  last  dav  of  January,  1880, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  in  the 
strangers'  gallery  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativee,  m  Washington,  D.O.,  and 
hearing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Coffiroth,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Bush  Clark,  of  Iowa,  quote  a  portion  of  this  poem^  which  thus  became 
embalmed  (credited,  as  usual,  to  Bulwer)  in  the '  Congressional  Becord.' — See 
46th  Congress,  2d  session,  part  1,  p.  688. 

"  Everjr  reader  can  decide  for  himself  whether  this  wide-spread  popularity 
has  its  baus  in  the  merits  of  the  poem  or  in  the  celebrity  of  its  supposed 
aathOT.-J.  L.  MgCkbbby." 

Olivb  Oldsohool. 

The  word  "mind,"  as  here  used,  has  the  meaning  of  rtmembramot;  and  the 
expressions  "  a  month's  mind,"  "  a  year's  mind,"^tc.,  simplified  that  on  that  daj 
month  or  year  after  a  person's«decease  some  solemn  service  for  the  good  of  his 
soul  should  be  celebrated.  This  word  is  still  retained  in  Lancashire ;  but  else- 
where "  mind  dajrs"  are  more  commonly  called  anniversary  days.  The  orinnal 
fi>rm  of  the  word  is  written  mynde^  or  minmifng^  from  the  Saxon  gemynde;  and  the 
expression  of  "  having  a  month's  mind,"  implying  a  longing  desire,  is  evidently 
derived  from  this. 

Peck  ("  Desiderata  Curiosa")  thus  explains  the  meaning,  with  amusing 
elaboration :  "  By  saving  they  have  a  month^s  mind  to  it,  they  anciently  mean^ 
undoubtedly,  that  if  they  had  what  they  so  much  longed  for  it  would  (hyper- 


bolically  speaking)  do  them  as  much  good  (they  thought)  as  they  believed  a 
month's  mmd,  or  service  said  once  a  month  (could  they  afford  to  have  it),  would 
benefit  their  souls  after  t^dr  decease."    The  phrase  ''  a  month's  mind"  is  fire- 


found  in  old  wills.    Fabyan,  one  of  the  historians  of  early  Britain, 

§*ives  directions  in  his  will  for  his  month's  mind :  "  I  will  that  myne  executrice 
00  cause  to  be  carried  firom  London  xii  newe  torches  to  bum  in  the  tymes  of 
the  said  burying  and  manethe$  minde.  Also,  I  will  that  breade,  ale,  and  chese, 
for  all  comers  to  the  parishe  churche,  be  orderid  as  shall  be  Uiought  needful, 
ayenst  the  monM€$  nUnde.*'  In  Ireland,  after  the  day  of  the  interment  of  a 
great  personage,  thev  count  four  weeks ;  and  four  weeks  firom  that  day  all  priests 
and  friars,  and  all  tne  g^trv  far  and  near,  are  invited  to  a  great  feast,  usually 
termed  the  "  month's  mmd.'^  The  preparations  for  this  feast  are  masses  said  in 
all  parts  of  the  house  at  once  for  the  soul  of  the  departed ;  if  the  room  be  larxe, 
there  are  three  or  four  priests  celebrating  together  m  the  several  comers  of  me 
room.  The  masses  done,  they  proceed  to  their  feasting;  and,  after  all  the  others, 
every  priest  and  firiar  is  oischarged  with  his  laigeas.— l)Ayns. 


AT  SUNRIBR 


DARK-mantled  Nieht,  the  star-eyed  and  the  dumb, 
Flees  when  she  hears  the  Sun-god's  chariot-wheels; 
When  at  her  throaty  from  oat  his  hand,  doth  oome 

A  javelin  of  li^bt^  she  dyinff  reels, 
And  her  heart's  hfe-blood,  as  it  eUw  away, 
Dyes  crimson  the  white  gannents  of  the  Day. 

Cka^enoe  Ladd  Dam$* 
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A  puv  IB  rare!  J  defeiudble,  but  it  is  never  so  outrageotu  as  when  izuule  npon 
a  patronymic  The  poor  man  born  with  a  punnable  name  suffers  untold  agony 
against  which  he  is  absolutely  defenceless.  When  Mr.  Qarrison  has  been  told 
for  the  hundredth  Ume  to  hold  the  fort,  when  Mr.  Younghnsband  for  the  ^oo- 
sandth  time  has  been  twitted  on  the  &ct  that  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  ^vhen  Mr. 
Archer  has  been  repeatedly  warned  not  to  draw  the  long  bow,  when  Mr.  Mingle 
has  had  quoted  to  him  with  wearisome  iteration  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, — 

Miiigla,  mlagk^  minfli^ 
H«  tluit  mingle  mMj, — 

it  would  be  justifiable  homicide  in  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  slay  their  oppreasorB. 

Neyerthelees,  the  oldest  extant  pun  is  probably  the  execrable  one  in  Somer's 
Odyssey,  where  Ulysses,  being  questioned  by  his  Cyclopean  captor  as  to  his  luune, 
answers,  **  Outis"  (**  No  One").    When  Ulysses  during  the  ni^t  sears  the  eye  of 
the  Oyclops,  he  succeeds  in  making  good  his  escape  because  the  Cyclope  informs 
his  brethren,  who  eagerly  inquire  what  has  happened,  that  No  One  has  hurt 
him.    Another  poet,  Shakespeare,  who  was  a  great  humorist  also,  has  spoilt  the 
excellent  scene  where  Falstaff  examines  his  pressed  men,  by  the  paltry  trick 
of  giving  them  names  which  the  fat  knight  could  twist  into  puns.    Thus,  Moaldy 
is  told  that  it  was  time  he  was  used ;  Shadow,  that  he  would  make  a  cold  soldier, 
but  would  serre  for  summer;  Wart,  that  he  is  a  ragged  wart;  and  Bullcalf 
extorts  the  exclamation,  "  Prick  me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again."    Nor  is  there 
any  considerable  humor  in  the  way  in  which  Falstaff  plays  upon  the  name  of 
his  swaggering  agent:  ''No  more,  Pistol;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here. 
Discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol." 

Even  some  of  the  great  dramatist's  serious  scenes  are  spoiled  by  the  intru- 
sion of  unworthy  quibbling  on  names.  Thus,  Northumberland  receives  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  at  Shrewsbury  in  this  wise : 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Peroy'f  spur  was  oold  1 
Of  Hotspur,  Coldspnr? 

The  dying  old  soldier  John  o'  Oaunt  might  well  excite  the  wonderment  of  his 
nephew  when  he  gasped, —  « 

Old  GauDt,  indeed;  and  Oannt  in  being  old; 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedioos  fast : 
And  who  abstains  Arom  meat  that  is  not  gannt  7 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  hare  I  watched ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaant. 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  npon 
Is  my  strict  fast, — I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  thereiii  Cuting,  hast  thoa  made  me  gaunt, 
Oannt  am  I  for  the  graTe,  ganat  as  a  graye, 
Whose  hoUow  womb  inherits  naught  but  bones. 
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But  what  better  can  be  expected  at  a  time  when  even  royalty  punned  upon 
the  throne  ?— when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  woman  of  brains,  thought  it 
witty  to  make  such  a  play  upon  words  as  "Ye  be  burly,  my  Lord  of  Burghley, 
but  ye  shall  make  less  stir  in  my  realm  than  my  LfOrd  of  Leicester/'  and  when 
James  I.  disgraced  his  title  of  the  British  Solomon  by  saying  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh, ''  By  my  saul,  maun,  I  have  heard  but  rawly  of  thee."  Judge  Nicholas 
Bacon,  the  father  of  the  wisest,  brightest,  uid  meanest  of  mankind,  was  a  little 
more  happy.  A  certain  malefactor  who  came  before  him  pleaded  for  mercy  on 
account  of  kindred.  *'  Prithee,''  said  my  Lord  Judge,  **  how  came  that  in  ?" 
*'  Why,  if  it  please  you,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hogg,  and  in  all  ages 
hog  and  bacon  have  been  so  near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated." 
"  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred  except  you  be 
hanged,  for  hog  is  not  bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged."  Good  King  Robert  I.  of 
France,  who  married  the  irritable  and  jealous  Ck>nstantia  after  his  dirorce  from 
Bertha,  was  guilty  of  a  harmless  jest  upon  a  name.  He  loved  to  sing  hymns  to 
bis  lyre,  and  his  wife  frequently  importuned  him  to  write  a  hymn  in  her  honor. 
At  last,  in  mild  exasperation,  he  wrote  his  hymn  "  O  Ck>nstantia  Martyrum" 
("  0  Constancy  of  Martyrs"),  which  she  mistook  for  an  ode  in  her  honor  because 
the  name  Constantia  was  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  each  strophe. 

Foote  made  rather  a  neat  hit  at  the  Boni&ce  who  had  overcharged  him. 
"  What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  comedian.  "Partridge,  sir,"  said  the  host 
"  Partridge  I  it  should  have  been  Woodcock,  by  the  length  of  your  bill."  There 
was  something  melancholy  about  the  jest  of  poor  Dr.  Thomas  Browne,  who, 
having  unsuccessftilly  courted  a  lady,  and  being  challenged  to  drink  her  health 
as  had  been  his  wont,  replied,  "  I  have  toasted  her  many  years,  but  I  cannot 
make  her  Browne,  so  I'll  toast  her  no  longer."  When  Dr.  Barton  Warren  was 
informed  that  Dr.  Vowel  was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  I  Vowel  dead?  Well, 
thank  heaven  it  was  neither  you  nor  I."  George  Oolman,  being  asked  if  he 
knew  Theodore  Hook,  replied,  "Certainly;  Hook  and  I  are  old  associates." 
Moore  was  not  above  punning  upon  his  own  name.  Thus,  he  would  deduce  his 
genealogy  from  Noah  in  the  following  manner :  "  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  one  more."  Which  reminds  us  that  when  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
said  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  Honores  mutant  mores,"  the  Chancellor  retorted, 
"  It  stands  better  in  English :  Honois  change  manners."  The  same  names  were 
cleverly  played  upon  in  the  following  lines,  which  commemorate  the  &€t  that 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton  had  succeeded  Archbishop  More : 

What  Bay  you  ?    The  arohbishop'i  dead  ? 
A  loss  indeed.    Oh,  on  his  head 

May  heaven  its  blessings  poor ; 
But  if  with  snob  a  heart  and  mind 
In  Manners  we  his  equal  find. 

Why  should  we  wish  fbr  More? 

Sydney  Smith  paid  a  double  compliment  to  Mrs.  Tighe-and  Mrs.  Ouffe  when 
he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  there  you  are,  the  Cuffe  that  every  one  would  wear,  the 
Tighe  that  no  one  would  loose."  When  Luttrell,  in  talking  of  the  Eumellan 
Olub  of  which  Ashe  was  the  founder,  was  told  that  a  son  of  that  Ashe  was  at 
present  chairman,  he  quoted,  '*  Still  in  its  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires,"— which 
was  not  a  very  merry  jest^  yet  quite  as  good  as  one  that  Dr.  Swift  declared  he 
would  have  given  fifty  pounds  to  have  made  himself.    Swift's  friend  Dr.  Ash, 
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•ocm  after  tiie  piwing  of  an  tet  for  tiie  protoctioii  of  growing  timber,  k§A 
a  waiter  at  an  inn  to  help  him  off  with  hia  ooat  The  man  refoaed,  BMjmg  tkaii 
it  waa  felony  to  atrip  an  aah.  Bather  better  waa  Sydney  Smith'a  anggeatioii  to 
the  lady  who  aiked  him  for  a  motto  for  her  dog  Spot  He  immediately  proposad* 
«  Oat,  damned  Spot  r  And  hia  jeet  at  the  ejpenae  of  Mn.  Qrote  had  at 
the  aalt  of  malice  in  it  She  was  filmed  for  the  ill  taate  of  her  ooatomeo^ 
aa  one  day  the  awepi  l^  in  an  extraordinary  head-dreM,  Smith  pointed  her  out 
to  a  friend,  with  the  worda,  "That  ia  the  origin  of  the  word  gioteaque.''  Mbbl 
Qrote  had  her  roTenge,  however.  Smith'a  dan^ter  married  a  Dr.  Hollaad. 
When  the  latter  was  knighted,  aomebody  mentioned  hia  wife  aa  Lady  HoUjuid. 
"Do  yoo  mean  Lord  Holland's  wifof  aaked  a  listener.  "No,"  put  in  ICim. 
Grote ; "  this  is  New  Holland,  whoae  capital  is  Sydney."  Lamb,  whose  own  luune 
was  proTOcatiTe  of  puns,  waa  fond  of  playing  upon  his  neighbon'.  He  ereo 
went  oat  of  his  way  to  produce  a  pun  through  his  habitual  stutter.  When  it 
waa  remarked  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  a  very  oold  and  nngeaial 
manner,  Lamb  stammered  out  that  thia  was  "  yery  natural  in  the  Duke  of  On- 
Cumberland." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  whom  it  waa  said  that  hia  name  oof^t  to  have 
been  "  Savage  Walter  Landor,"  was  proud  of  a  joke  he  once  made  to  Eenyon. 
"  I  understand,"  he  aaid,  "that  a  Mr.  Quillinan  has  been  attacking  me.  Hjb 
writings  are,  I  hear,  quill-inanitiea."  At  leaet  as  good  was  Jerrold's  remmA 
when  Albert  Smith  wrote  an  article  in  Blaekwood  to  which  he  appended  onl  j 
his  initiala.  "What  a  pity,"  said  Jeirold,  "that  Smith  cannot  be  brought  to 
tell  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  truthl"  The  same  humorist  one  day  met  m 
Scotch  gratleman  whoae  name  was  Leitch,  and  who  deemed  it  necoosary  to 
explain  that  he  was  not  the  caricaturist  John  Leech.  "  I  know,"  aaid  JerrokL : 
"  you  are  the  Scotchman  with  the  itch  in  your  name." 

The  poet  Campbell  in  his  student  days  in  Glasgow  observed  that  Dium,  m 
liquor-dealer,  and  Fife,  an  apothecary,  were  next-door  neighlxMPi,  the  latter 
announcing  also  on  a  sign  displayed  over  his  window,  "Ears  pierced  by  A. 
Fife."  With  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  achool-followB,  the  poet  one  night 
placed  a  long  fir  board  from  the  window  of  one  shop  to  that  of  the  other,  bearing 
in  flaming  capitals  the  Shakespearian  line, — 

The  fpirli-atirriBg  DraM,  tiM  mt-f^mdrng  HA. 

When  the  banister  Campbell  married  Miss  Scarlett,  Brougham  explained 
his  absence  frt>m  court  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  that  the  missing  barrister  waa 
su£fering  from  an  attack  of  Scarlett  fever.  When  Mrs.  Little  brought  forth 
triplets,  and  waa  rewarded  by  the  queen's  guineaa,  a  friend  remarked,  "Eveiy 
little  helps." 

The  punster  has  even  invaded  the  graveyard.  Punning  epitaphs  are  very 
common.  In  Waltham  Abbey  a  tombstone  informs  us  that  "  Sir  James  Ful- 
lerton,  sometime  Fint  G^tleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  the  Fint^  died 
ftiller  of  fidth  than  of  foars,  foller  of  resolution  than  of  pains,  fiiller  of  honor 
than  of  daya."  This  is  how  a  disconsolate  widow  shows  her  regard  for  the 
memory  of  her  beloyed  Daniel  Tears: 

Tkoagh  tCnags^  ytt  tnu^  ftiU  itT«Bty  yaan 
Wm  hii  wife  happy  in  her  Teen. 
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The  last  lines  of  the  inscription  to  the  memorj  of  Dean  dole  of  Lincoln 
ran  as  follows : 

When  the  latter  tnimp  ef  heftTen  ihaU  blow, 
Cole,  now  raked  up  in  Mhee,  then  ihall  glow. 

Of  jocular  performances  of  this  kind,  two  odd  specimens  will  suffice : 

Here  lies  Thomai  Hnddleitone.    Reader,  don't  emiU^ 

Bnt  reflect,  ai  this  tombftone  you  riew. 
That  Death,  who  killed  him,  in  a  rery  ahort  while 

Will  haddle  a  itone  npon  joa! 

and  this  upon  an  organist: 

Here  lies  one,  blown  out  of  breath. 

Who  liTod  a  merrj  life,  and  died  a  Merideth. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the  Monthly  €U)6sip  the  origin  of  the  name 
**  Bull  Bun"  from  which  the  battle  was  named, 

And  oblige  H.  G. 

Bull  Bun  is  the  name  of  a  little  stream,  the  west  bank  of  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederate  army  when  the  battle  was  fought  Small  streams  in  the 
South  are  frequently  called  ''runs." 

In  Whittier's  poem  of  "The  Bobin"  occurs  this  stanza: 

He  brings  oool  dew  in  his  Uttie  bill. 

And  lets  it  fiJl  on  the  souls  of  sin; 
You  oan  see  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  still, 

Of  fires  that  sooroh  as  he  drops  it  in. 

Is  this  a  fiuicy  of  the  poet's,  or  is  it  warranted  by  popular  tradition  T 

A.S.E. 

It  is  one  of  the  popular  legends  about  the  robin  that  it  carries  in  its  bill 
dew  to  those  shut  up  in  €khenna  and  that  its  breast  is  red  from  the  fires  of  the 
scorching  lake.  There  is  a  similar  legend  of  the  firetail,  that  its  touch  of  pure 
fire  upon  the  tail  came  through  its  ancestors  having  been  scorched  in  saving  an 
ember  for  man  when  some  demon  was  robbing  him  of  the  Promethean  blessing. 

Another  tradition  accounts  for  the  robin's  red  breast  by  a  thorn  which 
pierced  it  while  trying  to  relieve  Jesus  of  his  thorn-crown. 

Ih  your  Monthly  Qossip  in  the  February  number  you  refbrred  to  Byron's 
"  Darkness"  in  answering  a  question  (the  last  one).  Please  let  me  know  where 
I  can  find  the  piece,  as  it  Is  not  in  any  edition  I  can  find. 

W.  C.  Bbbtbam. 

"  Darlmess"  is  to  be  found  in  any  complete  edition  of  Bjcron's  works,  among 
"Occasional  Poems."  The  Qoasip  has  before  him  Murray's  edition,  London, 
1^9.    The  <^pening  line  of  the  poem  is  the  frunous  one, — 

I  had  a  dream,  whieh  was  not  aU  a  dream. 

Byron  first  named  the  poem  *'  A  Dream,"  bnt  subsequently  changed  it  to  "  Dark- 
neis,"  under  which  title  it  appears  in  every  complete  edition. 
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MANY  books  read  like  the  deecriptioxu  m  man  might  give  of  his  dreuns  on  fizst 
awakening.  Youth  lives  in  the  mists,  the  mirages,  the  dreams,  of  rHnffV>»^ 
where  all  things  are  bathed  in  a  glory  snatched  from  the  Evanescent.  Tlie 
world  is  strange  and  new  and  beaatiful.  Evil  and  ugliness  exists  indeed,  bat  to 
the  brave  young  soul  they  are  almost  welcome,  they  act  as  incentives, — as  spurs 
to  his  intent  It  \b  his  holy  mission  to  destroy  them ;  he — ^the  anointed  of  the 
gods — will  do  heroic  battle  against  them,  and  all  the  world  shall  wonder  and 
applaud. 

Alas  I  it  does  not  take  long  to  disillusion  him.  Discords  creep  into  Urn 
harmonies,  black  mingles  bafflingly  with  white.  He  sees  the  thousandfold  coutra- 
dictions  in  the  world, — ^how  cunningly  good  and  evil,  wisdom  and  folly,  Axm 
the  warp  and  woof  of  all  human  life.  He  loses  his  awful  love  of  good,  his 
awful  wrath  against  evil.  The  good  men  often  are  too  narrow,  petty,  insufficient 
for  reverence,  the  bad  men  have  so  much  of  good  within  them  that  he  pities 
them  with  a  pity  akin  to  love.  Doubt  and  denial  oppress  him,  the  wise  saws 
that  have  come  down  from  the  past  will  not  square  wiUi  modem  instances.  The 
precepts  inculcated  by  parenfai  and  tutors,  once  lit  up  with  splendor,  blacken  and 
fade  into  insignificance.    They,  too,  are  wrong,~are  meaningless. 

And  then,  having  awakened  from  his  disillusion,  he  poors  oat  his  soul  in  a 
book,  and  describes  the  dreams  through  which  he  has  passed, — sometimes  bitterly 
and  scomfblly,  sometimes  with  a  tender  yearning  regret  If  he  be  a  man  of  genioa, 
if  he  be  able  to  look  deep  into  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  others,  to  recognize 
their  substantial  oneness,  he  will  put  his  self-revelation  into  some  form  that 
others  will  recognize  as  a  revelation  too  of  them.  His  book  will  be  welcomed 
with  hoeannas,  it  will  live,  and  it  will  excite  the  tears  or  laughter  of  generations, 
with  the  "  Nuova  Vita,"  with  "  Werther"  and  "  Consuelo,"  with  "  Childe  Harold" 
and  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder,"  with  "  Vanity  Fair"  and  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  with  thoee 
two  great  books  of  our  latter  days, "  A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  and 
"  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm." 

"  Dr.  Bameau,"  by  Gorges  Ohnet,  translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  (Lippin- 
cotts),  is  a  well-constructed  stoiy,  told  in  a  vivid,  direct  manner,  which  can  be 
recommended  to  the  reader  who  desires  mere  amusement  But  the  author, 
unfortunately,  has  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose.  He  has  a  moral  end  in  view, 
and  he  strives  to  reach  it  by  a  little  judicious  immorality  which  is  repreamted  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  atheism.  Dr.  Rameau  is  ui  atheist ;  he  undermines  his 
wife's  faith ;  she  frills,  and  lays  all  the  blame  upon  atheism.  The  logic  is  on  a 
par  with  that  of  little  children  caught  in  the  act  of  robbing  the  sugar-bowl,  yet 
it  converts  the  doctor.  Some  people  have  called  "  Dr.  Bameau"  an  antidote  to 
"  Robert  Elsmere." 
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All  revolution,  all  reform,  entails  a  temporary  chaoe,  a  disintegration  of  the 
old  that  its  elements  may  be  recast  in  the  new.  The  phcanix  must  be  reduced 
to  ashes  ere  it  can  rise  again.  Every  cycle  ends  in  such  a  temporary  chaos,  out 
of  which  the  soul  of  man  resurges  into  a  new  order,  a  new  hannony.  As  the 
chaos  is  ever  recurrent,  books  which  sincerely  celebrate  the  chaotic  period  in 
every  stage  of  development  possess  a  constantly-recurring  interest  But  the 
great  artists  are  not  mere  destructionists,  they  are  prophets  of  the  new  order. 
Their  "Werthers"  are  followed  by  "Fauste;"  their  "Robbers"  by  "  WaUen- 
Bteins."  Miss  Fletcher  has  never  outgrown  her  Storm  and  Stress  period ;  she 
does  not  improve ;  her  beet  books  are  her  early  ones ;  like  Musset,  she  is  a  young 
person  with  a  brilliant  past  Yet  how  much  that  ia  admirable  her  books  still 
contain  I — well-drawn  characters,  original  situations,  memorable  sentences.  She 
has  power ;  she  seizes  you  and  forces  you  to  share  her  mood,  even  against  your 
will. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  R  W.  Howe,  whose  last  book,  "  A  Man  Stoiy," 
lies  before  us.  Mr.  Howe  would  be  a  fkr  greater  writer  than  Miss  Fletcher  if  he 
had  the  same  literary  tact,  the  same  culture  and  grace.  He  is  the  most  virile  of 
Americans.  He  would  be  a  great  writer,  even  in  spite  of  his  mggedness,  if  he 
could  shake  off  his  overwhelming  gloom.  But  his  books  depress  you,  lower 
your  vitality,  blacken  your  sky,  fill  you  with  blue  devils.  Well,  well,  there  is 
sorrow  enough  in  the  univeise  for  most  of  us  without  increasing  it  artificially. 

Let  us  take  up  something  cheerful.  Here  is  Bill  Nye  with  his  "  Thinks" 
and  his  "  Almanaa"  There  is  real  humor  in  these  books,  humor  of  the  grotesque, 
extravagant ''  American"  order.  You  laugh  till  you  cry,  you  recognise  the  man 
is  a  genius,  yet  there  is  always  a  latent  protest  against  the  horse-play.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  buffoonery ;  but  Harlequin  is  not  Coquelin  nor  Clarke.  However, 
let  us  take  Harlequin  for  what  he  is,  not  rebel  because  he  is  not  something 
else.  A  good  deal  of  him  may  weary  you ;  a  little  is  a  delight, — an  intoxi- 
cation. • 

What  have  we  here?— "The  Rose  of  Flame;  and  other  Poems  of  Love," 
by  Anne  Beeve  Aldrich.  The  title  is  attractive,  but  it  proves  the  only  tiling 
attractive  about  the  book.  Li  the  very  first  poem,  the  "  New  Eden,"  some  one  is 
bidden  to  slay  shame,  for 

In  that  ftrit  Bden,  Lore  gare  birth  to  Sh»infl^ 
And  died  of  horror  at  its  loathsome  child. 

Well,  well,  the  Reviewer  has  a  little  shame  left;  he  blushed  a  beautifhl  and 
rosy  red,  as  he  perused  some  of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume.  What  are  our 
women  coming  to?  Here  are  four-and-sixty  songs,  all  in  celebration  of  a  lawless 
passion.    Let  us  pass  on  to  something  elsid. 

''The  Masque  of  Death,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Cbarles  Lotin  Hildieth 
(Belford,  Olarke  &  Co.),  is  a  collection  of  smooth  and  tunefhl  verse,  much  of 
which  had  previously  found  &vor  in  leading  magazines.  Mr.  Hildreth  gives 
evidence  that  he  possesses  that  impalpable  and  indefinable  thing  called  the  poetic 
instinct ;  and  these  his  first  offerings  will  likely  be  but  preludes  to  higher  flights 
of  song. 
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JUNB. 


Ik  the  old  Latin  or  Alban  calendar 
the  month  of  June  had  but  twenty-six 
dayi.  The  calendar  of  Bomulus  gave  it 
thirty.  This  was  reduced  to  twentj-nine 
bj  iMuma,  and  restored  to  thirty  ag^in 
1^  Julius  Cnear,  which  number  it  has 
since  retained.  The  name  of  the  month 
ii  deriyed  by  some  ttom  Juno.  Ovid,  in 
his  **  Fasti,"  introduces  Juno  as  claiming 
Uiis  month.  Most  probably,  howeyer, 
the  name  was  deriyea  from  Jimtor^t,  the 
lower  branch  of  the  original  Roman 
legislature,  as  that  of  May  was  from  the 
higher  branch.  Among  the  old  Romans, 
May  was  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  and 
June  as  a  propitious  month  for  mamaffes, 
the  particularly  fayorable  seasons  bem^ 
at  full  moon  and  at  the  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  This  idea  was  preya- 
lent  in  Middle- Age  Europe,  and  has  not 
yet  died  out 

The  month  of  June  has  long  been  a 
fayorite  with  the  poets.  It  is  the  month 
of  the  rose,  the  pwiod  in  which  this  most 
diarming  of  the  floweis  expands  its 
petals,  floods  the  air  with  its  delicious 
pcrfiime,  and  takes  the  world  captire 
with  its  blushing  beauU'.  Who  that  has 
seen  a  rose-bush  m  ftill  bloom  can  wonder 
at  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which 
the  Persian  poets  freet^  this  queen  of 
the  flowers,  or  at  the  echo  of  their  song 
which  comes  to  us  in  the  poetic  strains 
of  Western  bards?  But  tne  charm  of 
June  does  not  rest  upon  the  rose  alone. 
Hundreds  of  other  flowers  adorn  the 
court  of  their  queen,  the  trees  are  still 
clad  in  the  fUU  freshness  of  springtide 
yerdure,  and  in  garden,  field,  and  rarest 
alike  beauty  and  grace  hold  high  car- 
niyal. 

Eyery  trace  of  the  sting  of  winter  has 
gone  fh)m  the  air;  there  is  a  swooning 
softness  in  the  touch  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  streams  flow  in  laay  delight,  drowsy 
yafwrs  yeil  the  horizon,  and  eyerything 
invites  to  indolent  wanderings  through 
groye  and  dell,  or  idle  brook-side  dream- 


ings  in  that  fairy-land  of  thought  that 
lies  half-way  between  sleep  and  wakeful- 
ness. We  seem  transported  into  that 
realm  of  hazy  restfUlness  in  which  "  it  if 
always  afternoon,"  and  are  in  taH  sym- 
pathy with  the  creed  of  the  poet  Lowell, 
when  he  sings, — 

Wh«t  !•  so  nn  m  a  daj  la  JumT 

TtMB,  If  •Tor,  ooBM  pMfiwC  dayt; 
Then  HMTen  tries  th«  Mirth  If  It  be  In  tQa% 

And  OTW  It  MfUy  her  warn  Mr  Uyu; 
Whether  we  kwk,  or  whether  we  Uetea, 
We  heer  life  marmor  or  eee  It  gUeten ; 
Irery  clod  feela  a  etlr  of  mlabt, 

An  instinct  within  ft  whIoE  reachee  and  towen 
And.  groping  bUndty  abore  ft  fcr  ll«kt» 

Olimbs  to  a  sonl  In  grMi  and  llowen. 

But  we  must  leaye  the  poets  to  their 
dreams  of  June,  and  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  soberer  aspects  of  the  month. 
Unhappily,  it  is  not  all  sweetness  and 
light  The  sun  is  now  growing  to  burn- 
ing heat,  and  in  the  late  month  often 
pours  down  his  rays  in  a  sweltering 
fenror  that  makes  us  regret  the  balmier 
days  of  May.  But  those  warm  beams 
haye  their  mission  to  perform  and  their 
poems  to  write,  for  to  them  we  owe  the 
diyine  couplet  of  the  strawberry  and  the 
cherry,  the  one  the  i^theosis  of  the  soil, 
the  other  of  the  tree-top,  bulbs  of  de- 
liciousness,  globes  of  Juicr^  delight,  the 
crimson  epitome  of  nature's  choicest 
sayort. 

These  are  among  the  first  gifts  of  the 
year's  fruitfiilness,  but  others  are  at 
hand.  Nature  no  longer  contents  her- 
self with  green  elacmees  and  sunny 
smiles  of  blossoms,  but  is  now  beginning 
the  sober  work  of  the  year,  though  her 
first-fruits  laugh  in  red  like  the  blossoms 
which  they  follow.  Later  on  she  will 
put  on  robes  of  russet,  and  become  the 
steady  housewife  of  the  earth ;  but  not 
in  June ;  oh,  not  in  June  I  That  is  the 
month  of  riot  and  laughter,  when  beauty 
is  all  in  all,  when  leayes  and  blossoms 
dance  together  in  Joy,  and  eyen  the  fhiits 
are  flowers. 
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Juxie  1* 

1593.  Ohrifltopher  Marlowd,  an  Bng- 
lish  dramatUt  of  some  celebrity,  was 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  a  footman.  He 
was  bom  in  1664,  and  graduated  fW)m 
Cambridge  in  1687,  when  he  became  a 
dramatic  author,  and,  as  some  say,  an 
actor.  His  principal  plays  are  "The 
Jew  of  Malta,"  "Bdward  the  Second," 
and  "  The  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus,"  which  was  the  original  of  Goethe's 
«*  Faust."  Marlowe  was  a  writer  of 
genius.  Hb  dramas  were  rude  in  form, 
but  vigorous  in  handling,  and  had  their 
influence  upon  Shakespeare. 

1783.  Tne  first  American  vessel  to 
visit  any  Russian  port  reached  Riga, 
Bussia,  on  this  day.  It  was  a  ship  from 
Massachusetts. 

X  794.  A  severe  naval  battle  took  place 
between  the  British  and  French  fleets, 
off  IJshant  The  British,  under  Lord 
Howe,  were  victoriotis,  capturing  six 
ships  of  the  line,  and  sinking  one.  Lord 
Howe  was  bom  in  1726,  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became  cap- 
tain at  twenty-two. 

18x3.  A  naval  engagement,  which 
excited  mat  interest,  tooK  place  off  Bos- 
ton harbor.  Oaptain  Lawrence,  of  the 
Chesapeake,  which  was  unflt  for  action, 
entered  into  combat  with  the  British 
frigate  Shaimon.  The  contest  lasted  only 
eleven  minutes.  Lawrence  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  British  boarded  and 
captured  the  Ohesapeake.  While  dying, 
the  brave  Lawrence  uttered  the  memora- 
ble words  which  have  become  the  motto 
of  the  American  navy,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship  I" 

1841.  Sir  David  Wilkie,  a  Scotch 
painter  of  celebrity,  died.  His  "Vil- 
lage Politicians,"  exhibited  in  1806,  met 
with  great  admiration,  and  established 
his  reputation.  He  produced  many  other 
character  scenes,  among  which  "  The 
Bent-Day,"  "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  and 
others,  are  well  known  through  frequent 
reproductions. 

X879.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  was 
killed  by  the  Zulus.  He  had  taken  part 
in  the  Zulu  war,  in  South  Africa,  and 
commanded  a  reconnoitring-party  which 
was  surprised  and  dispersed  and  its  leader 
killed. 
i88a.    Garibaldi,  a  famous  Italian  pa- 


triot and  general,  died.  He  was  bom  in 
1807,  became  an  active  friend  of  liberty, 
and  was  banished  in  1884.  He  went  to 
South  America,  served  in  the  army  of 
Umguay,  defended  Montevideo  against 
Rosas,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  1848, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  pa- 
triotic war.  He  was  agam  driven  into 
exile,  and  resided  in  the  United  States 
till  1869,  when  he  returned  once  more 
to  Italy,  where  he  kept  up  a  partisan 
warfare  for  many  years.  His  adven- 
turous life  and  ardent  patriotism  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes 
of  modem  times. 

1885.  There  was  a  great  miners'  strike 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio,  against  a  twenty-per- 
cent, reduction  in  wages.  Seventy-eight 
thousand  men  went  out. 

X885.  The  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo 
took  place  in  Paris,  with  a  great  popular 
demonstration.  The  procession  was  ten 
hours  in  passing.  The  remains  were  in- 
tened  in  the  Pantheon. 

x888.  The  Brooks  High  License  Bill, 
passed  by  the  l^islature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, went  into  effect.  It  is  stringent  in 
its  provisions,  and  has  proved  highly 
serviceable  in  reducing  tne  number  of 
drinking-plaoes  and  the  amount  of  drunk- 


enness. 


JTuxie  9* 


597.  Ohristianity  is  said  to  have  been 
established  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
England  about  tnis  date.  Bertha,  the 
wife  of  King  Ethelbert,  was  a  Ohristian, 
and  induoed  him  to  accept  the  &ith 
preached  by  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin, 
who  had  been  sent  to  England  by  Pope 
Gregory  I.  The  king  and  many  of  his 
subjects  were  baptist,  and  Augustine 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

X70X.  Mademoiselle  de  Soud^,  a 
French  romanoe-writer,  died.  Her  in- 
terminable and  extravagant  romances 
(»«Le  Grand  Cyrus,"  10  vols.,  "C161ie," 
10  vols.,  etc.)  were  greatly  admired  by 
her  contemporaries.  TThe  literary  society 
which  met  at  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet, 
and  of  which  she  was  the  most  promi- 
nent member,  was  amusingly  satirized 
by  Molidre  in  his  <*  Prfideiues  ridicules." 

1785.  The  first  interview  of  John 
Adams,  the  first  American  xninisier  to 
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BncUnd,  with  the  Snglish  king,  wm 
hold  on  this  daj. 

1793.  The  Oirondifti,  the  party  of 
the  French  BevoluUonary  AMembW  who 
■ooght  to  restrain  the  exoeetet  of  Bobee- 
pierre  and  hit  par^,  were  arreeied,  hay- 
ing been  proMmbed  May  81.  With  their 
arrest  the  "Reign  of  Terror"  b^an. 
They  were  guillotined  on  Octobtf  81. 

1835.  Several  railroada  were  opened 
this  year:  the  Boston  and  Providence  on 
June  2;  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  June 
27 :  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  July  6 ; 
ana  the  Baltimore  and  Washington,  Au- 
gust 25.  The  New  York  and  Erie  was 
commenced  on  November  7. 

1858.  Donati's  comet  was  first  seen. 
This  comet  became  very  brilliant  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  its  tail  was  esti- 
mated to  be  forty  millions  of  miles  lone. 

1859.  A  destructive  earthauake  took 

Slaoe  at  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador, 
outh  America.  About  five  thousand 
persons  were  killed,  and  the  loss  in  prop- 
erty was  very  great 

1886.  The  marriage  of  President 
Oleveland  to  Hiss  Frances  Folsom  took 
place  at  the  White  House  on  this  day. 
This  event  is  memorable  as  being  the 
first  marriage  of  an  American  President 
during  his  term  of  office. 

June  3* 

1657.  Dr.  William  Harvey,  an  Eng- 
lish anatomist  celebrated  for  his  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  died. 
He  was  bom  in  1578,  studied  medicine 
at  Padua,  and  made  his  discovery  shortly 
after  1615.  The  new  theoir  was  gener- 
ally reJ4»oted  by  the  physicians  of  his 
time.  He  also  advanced  the  theory, 
which  has  since  been  Ailly  confirmed, 
that  every  animal  is  produced  fh>m  an 
^g* 

z86o.  A  veiy  destructiye  tornado 
passed  over  parts  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  lives 
being  lost  The  whole  length  of  the 
tornado  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  immense. 

Z864.  The  severe  battle  of  Gold  Har- 
bor took  place.  General  Grant,  in  his 
overland  march  upon  Bichmond,  found 
Lee  strongly  intrenched  at  this  place,  a 
few  miles  fifom  the  Confederate  capital. 
Grant  attempted  to  storm  Lee's  works, 
but  was  repulsed  with  beavy  loss,  he 
losing  about  ten  thousand  and  Lee  one 
thousand  men.    This  was  the  last  en- 

gagement  of  the  Wilderness  campaign, 
iege-operations  followed. 

JTiuie  4U 

1550.  The  marriage  of  Amy  Bobsart 
to  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  took 


plaoe  about  this  date.  He  aflerwaida 
Decame  the  prime  favorite  <^  Queen 
Eliaabeth,  ana  soon  afterwards,  in  16dO, 
his  wife  suddenly  died.  There  was  the 
strongest  suspicion  that  she  was  moiv 
dered,  and  that  Leicester  was  privy  to 
her  death,  as  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambitious  hopes.  These  events  form  the 
plot  of  Scott's  novel  of  "  Kenilworth." 

Z859.  The  battle  of  Magento  was 
fougbt,  between  the  French  and  Sardin- 
ians, under  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the 
Austrians,  under  Field-Marshal  Gyulai. 
The  Austrians  were  defeated,  with  a  loss 
of  ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded  and 
seven  thousand  prisonen.  The  French 
lost  four  thousand.  The  red  dye  rosani- 
line,  obtained  from  coal-tar,  was  named 
magenta  from  this  battle. 

1887.  The  Gunard  steamer  XJmbria 
made  the  passage  from  Queenstown  to 
Sandy  Hook  in  six  days  and  three  hourSi 
the  shortest  passage  to  that  time. 

15O8.  The  execution  of  Counts  Eg- 
mont  and  Horn  took  plaoe.  Egmont, 
bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1522,  was  of  il- 
lustrious birth  and  position.  His  sreat 
popularity  in  the  Netherlands,  ana  his 
efforts  in  fkvor  of  moderation  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Spanish  court  and  the 
Beformers,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip 
II.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  arrested  Egmont  and  Horn  on 
char^  of  treason,  and  executed  them 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  save  their  Uvea. 
This  event  was  followed  by  a  eeneral  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands,  which  end^  in 
their  independence. 

1790.  On  this  day  the  steamboat  in- 
vented by  John  Fitdi  made  its  first  trip 
as  a  passenger-  and  freight-boat  on  the 
Delaware,  firom  Philadelphia  to  Trenton. 
It  was  propelled  by  twelve  oars  worked 
by  steam,  and  ran  eighty  miles  within 
thirteen  nours  against  wind  and  tide. 
This  boat  made  regular  trips  for  four 
months,  running  a&ut  three  thousand 
miles  in  all.  Fitch's  first  steamboat  had 
been  tried  on  the  Delaware  in  August, 
1787.  He  eained  no  profit  firom  his  in- 
vention, and  died  in  poverty. 

z8a6.  Baron  von  Weber,  an  eminent 
German  composer  and  musician,  died. 
His  operas,  of  which  he  composed  sev- 
eral, were  performed  with  great  success. 
Of  these  tne  masterpiece  is  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz,*'  which  is  still  a  fkvorite  opera. 
His  *'  Oberon"  was  first  produced  in  the 
year  of  his  death. 

Z878.  The  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated 
Bailway  Line,  the  first  successful  elevated 
railway,  was  opened  to  iraveL  On  Au- 
gust 26  the  Third  Avenue  Boad  was 
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opened.  The  first  attempt  at  an  elevated 
road  for  street  travel  had  been  made  in 
1868,  it  being  a  single-track  road,  sup^ 
ported  on  a  single  fine  of  iron  pillars. 
This  proved  unsuccessful. 

1886.  A  general  strike  of  street-rail- 
way operatives  took  place  in  New  York 
and  ^Brooklyn.  Fif&en  thousand  men 
took  part  in  the  strike. 

X887.  A  circus  at  Neschen,  Germany, 
took  fire,  followed  by  a  panic  .in  the 
audience.  In  the  rush  to  escape*,  many 
persons  were  killed  and  about  three  hun- 
dred injured. 

June   O. 

1533.  Ariosto,  an  Italian  poet  of 
great  eminence,  died.  He  produced 
many  poems,  amone  them  seven  satires 
and  five  comedies,  but  his  great  work  is 
the  *<  Orlando  Furioso,''  a  fantastic  ro- 
mance in  verse,  whose  subject  is  the 
fabulous  adventures  of  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne.  No  modem  poem  has 
been  more  popular,  and  few  surpass  this 
in  general  merit. 

1761.  The  island  of  Dominica,  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  taken  by  the  British. 
The  French  captured  this  island  in  1778, 
but  restored  it  to  England  in  the  peace 
of  1788. 

1799.  Patrick  Henry,  the  most  cele- 
brated patriotic  American  orator  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  died.  He  was 
bom  in  Virginia  in  1786.  The  speech 
which  made  him  famous  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  in 
1766.  In  this  he  th^w  down  the  gaunt- 
let of  defiance  to  the  British  government 
in  his  vigorous  burst  of  eloquence,  "  Csb- 
sar  had  his  Bmtus,  Charles  the  First  his 
Cromwell,  and  Gkor^e  the  Third — may 
profit  by  their  example.  If  this  be  trea- 
son, make  the  most  of  it  I"  In  another 
great  speech  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1776,  he  closed  with  the  memorable 
words,  "Give  me  Uberty,  or  give  me 
death  I" 

1832.    Jeremy    Bentham,    a    distin- 

fuished  English  utilitarian  jphilosopher, 
ied.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in  1748, 
wrote  with  great  ability  on  all  the  promi- 
nent Questions  of  the  dav,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  reform  of  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  fiberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  His  works  were  numerous, 
and  have  exercised  a  great  effect  upon 
the  legal  and  legislative  history  of  Great 
Britain. 

184a.  Konioe  Edwards  was  tried  for 
forgOTy  in  New  York,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  ten  veart'  imprisonment 
In  his  defence,  William  M.  Evarts  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  fame  as  an  advo- 
cate. His  client  paid  him  for  his  services 
with  a  forged  check. 


z86i.  Count  Cavour,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modem  stat^men,  died.  He 
became  prime  minister  of  Sardinia  in 
1862,  after  proving;  his  abifity  in  the 
Chamber  of  JDeputies  and  in  other  cabi- 
net positions.  He  secured  liberty  of  the 
press,  &vored  refigious  toleration  and 
nee  trade,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
unification  of  Italy.  It  was  lars^ely  to 
his  ability  that  Victor  Emmanuel  owed 
his  eventual  ereat  success  in  obtaining 
the  throne  of  Italy. 

z86a.  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi, 
was  reached  by  the  Union  gun-boats  and 
peacefully  occupied.  This  opened  the 
river  to  Vicksburg. 

x88z.  The  electric  accumulator,  or 
*'stora^  battery,"  shown  hj  M.  Faur6 
at  Pans  in  May,  was  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, a  charged  box  being  carried  thither 
from  Paris.  During  the  eight  years  that 
have  succeeded,  this  invention  has  been 
much  improved,  and  it  is  now  applied  to 
running  street-cars  and  other  purposes. 
It  promises  to  become  highly  useful  in 
the  future. 

June  7* 

1329.  Robert  Bruce,  the  hero  of  Scot- 
land, died.  After  years  of  unceasing 
effort,  he  succeeded  in  liberating  his  na- 
tive land  from  English  rule,  oecisively 
defeating  Edward  ll.  at  Bannockburn. 
The  independence  of  Scotland  was  recog- 
nized by  England  in  1828,  the  year  m- 
fore  Bruoe  died. 

1692.  A  notable  earthquake  took  place 
in  Jamaica.  The  town  of  Port  Royal 
was  engulfed,  sinking  to  a  depth  of  forty 
fathoms  beneath  the  sea,  with  three 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants. 

1733.  A  second  great  earthquake  on 
June  7  took  place  in  this  year,  the  town 
of  Santia^,  Guatemala,  with  its  inhab- 
itants, being  swallowed  up. 

Z755.  A  much  more  destructive  earth- 
quake than  either  of  the  above  occurred 
on  this  date,  the  city  of  Elaschan,  in 
northern  Persia,  being  destroyed,  with 
forty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants. 

1776.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Con- 
tinental Con^press,  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  to  declare  the  American 
colonies  froe  and  independent  States. 
This  motion  he  supported  by  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  speecn.  It  was  acted  on 
and  adopted  on  tJie  following  4th  of 
July. 

1791.  The  original  United  States 
Bank  was  instituted,  with  a  capital  of 
ten  million  dollars.  It  was  chartered  for 
twenty  years.  A  new  bank  was  char- 
tered in  1816,  for  the  same  term  of  yean. 
An  act  of  Coxunees  to  renew  its  ohaiter 
was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson  in  188^ 
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This  ftetion  aided  to  prodoot  the  panic 
ori8S7. 

1854.  A  redprooitr  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  the  United  SUtee  and 
Oroat  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Newfound- 
land iUheriet,  international  trade,  etc 

1878.  An  explosion  in  the  Florida 
coal-mine,  Haydock,  near  Wigan,  Eng- 
land, caused  the  death  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  miners. 

i9$s,  A  water-spout  broke  orer  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico,  and  tne  a^Joininc  towns. 
Nearly  two  hundred  liyes  were  Tost,  and 
an  enormous  destruction  of  property  took 
place. 

June  S. 

63a.  Mohammed,  the  Arabian  proph- 
et, is  said  to  have  died  on  this  day,  at 
the  age  of  sixty -three  or  sixtj-flye  yean. 
No  man  has  had  a  greater  innuence  upon 
the  history  of  the  world  than  this  fa- 
natical religious  reformer,  a  member  of  a 
tribe  of  semi-barbarians,  buried  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  By  force  of  innate 
genius  and  capacity  for  control  and 
management  he  forced  his  religious  ideas 
upon  the  people  of  his  race,  and  set  in 
train  that  campaign  of  propagandism  by 
the  sword  which  carried  the  ilurabian  em- 
pire fisr  oyer  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
and  founded  one  of  the  most  widely  aif- 
Aised  religions  of  the  globe. 

1376.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  sur- 
named  the  Black  Prince,  died.  His  sur- 
name came  from  the  color  of  his  armor. 
This  heroic  warrior,  the  ideal  repreeenta- 
tiye  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  commanded 
the  main  body  of  the  English  at  the 
victory  of  Cr6cy,  and  was  sole  com- 
mander at  the  great  victory  of  Poictiers. 
He  adopted  £e  motto  Jeh  dim  ("I 
serve"),  which  is  still  worn  by  his  suo- 
oeesors. 

1768.  Winckehnann,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Gterman  art  critics,  was  assas- 
sinated. He  was  bom  in  1717,  the  son 
of  a  poor  mechanic,  but  his  eager  de- 
sire for  knowledge  gained  him  powerful 
friends,  and  he  was  enabled  to  make  a 
full  study  of  art.  His  great  work,  pub- 
lished in  1764,  is  entitled  "  History  of 
Ancient  Art"  He  was  murdered  by  an 
Italian  for  some  gold  coins  which  he  had 
incautiously  shown  him. 

1782.  The  first  newspaper  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  was  issued  on  this  day. 
It  was  called  The  Brooklyn  Hall  Sty^- 
Emtra  Oagette, 

1794.  Bdrger,  a  popular  German  poet, 
died  on  this  day.  He  particularly  ex- 
celled in  ballads,  and  his  "  Lenore"  and 
**  Wild  Huntsman"  are  still  favorites  in 
this  class  of  literature. 

Z809.  Thomas  Paine,  a  notable  char- 
acter of  the  American   Kevoludonaiy 


period,  died  in  New  York  on  this  dn^. 
Though  of  English  birth,  and  on!  j  reacfa^ 
ing  America  in  1774,  he  at  onoe  becaiiM 
an  ardent  revolutionist,  and  by  hk  fa- 
mous pamphlet  called  "  Common  Sense" 
had  an  immense  influence  upo^i  tha 
American  mind.  His  i>eriodical  "  The 
Crisis"  had  also  great  influence.  He 
went  to  France  in  1787,  thence  to  Sn^ 
land,  where  he  invented  an  iron  bridge, 
returned  to  Paris  in  1789,  and  wrote 
there  his  celebrated  *<  Bights  of  Man/' 
whidi  was  widely  read.  Be  was  impris- 
oned and  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  1796  he  pubUshed 
'*The  Age  of  Reason,"  a  deisUcal  work 
whidi  gave  great  offence  and  has  held 
his  name  up  to  reprobation.  He  retumed 
to  America  in  190/2,  and  lived  there  in 
comparative  obscurity  till  his  death. 

183X.  Mrs.  Siddons,  a  celebrated 
English  tragic  actress,  died.  For  many 
years  she  was  exceedingly  popular  on  tM 
English  stage,  particuUrly  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth, and  is  stul  reraded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  actresses,  in  her  day  she  ex- 
cited the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  her 
tragic  powers.  She  retired  tnjim  the 
stage  in  1812,  at  fifty-eeven  years  of  age. 

1857.  Douglas  Jerrold  died.  He  was 
an  English  humorist  of  great  merit  and 
popularity,  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Ihmehf  to  whose  reputation  he  greatly- 
added.  His  beet-known  works  are  the 
highly  amusing  **  Mm.  Caudle's  Curtidn 
L^ures,"  and  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  one 
of  the  most  popular  dramas  ever  placed 
upon  the  English  stage. 

1887.  A  serious  colliery  explosion 
occurred  in  the  Hibemia  Pit,  at  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  Westphalia.  Sixty  miners  lost 
their  lives. 

June   0« 

i68x.  John  Lilly,  an  English  writer 
of  the  Elisabethan  era,  died.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  which  were  performed 
with  success,  but  is  best  known  from 
the  pedantic  and  affected  style  of  his 
»*Euphaes:  the  Anatomy  of  Wit"  This 
work  had  a  great  effect  u{>on  tbe  con- 
versational style  of  that  period. 

X865.  An  accident  happened  on  the 
Southeastern  Railroad,  England,  by 
which  ten  passengers  were  killed  and 
about  fifty  injured.  Two  days  before, 
a  similar  accident  on  the  Great  Western 
road  had  caused  the  death  of  thirteen 
and  the  wounding  of  forty. 

X870.  Charles  Dickens,  the  most  pop- 
ular of  recent  English  novelists,  died. 
His  works  are  very  numerous,  the  first 
extended  one  being  "  The  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,"  which  in 
its  peculiar  vein  of  humor  has  no  rival 
in   the  English  language.     His  other 
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works  display  much  ability  in  the  novel- 
iatio  field,  and  are  particularly  notable 
for  their  neat  variety  of  peculiar  and 
strikiug  onaracters  and  the  rich  humor 
-which  runs  through  them  alL  The  deep 
mental  analysis  of  the  ereatest  recent 
novelists  does  not  enter  into  his  works, 
but  Uiey  are  fUll  and  accurate  represen- 
tations of  practical  life. 

z88i.  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  Que- 
bec, Oanada,  which  consumed  eight  hun- 
dred houses  before  it  could  be  arrested. 

z886.  A  severe  volcanic  eruption  oc- 
curred in  New  Zealand.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  earthquake  which  rumed 
the  famous  white  and  pink  silidous  ter- 
races of  that  island,  one  of  the  world's 
ouriosiUes.  Kount  Tarewara  next  broke 
into  explosion.  Ten  feet  of  mud  and 
dust  covered  the  surrounding  country, 
about  twenty  persons  were  killed,  ana 
much  property  was  destroyed. 

June  lO* 

1x90.  Frederick  I.  of  Gkrman^, 
known  as  Barbarossa,  was  drowned  m 
the  river  Oalycadnus,  Asia  Minor,  while 
leading  an  army  in  the  Third  Crusade. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time. 

1755.  General  Braddock's  expedition 
set  out  Pushing  forward  into  the  wilds 
of  western  Pennsylvania  with  twelve 
hundred  men,  and  disdaining  the  wise 
counsel  of  Washington,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  of  French  and  Indians,  was 
mortally  woimded,  and  his  army  routed 
with  great  slaughter.  Washington  and 
his  provincials  were  the  only  ones  who 
came  out  of  this  affair  with  credit. 

z8oz.  War  was  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Tripoli,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  of  Moorish 
pirates  on  American  commerce. 

x86z.  The  first  knd-conflict  of  the 
civil  war  took  place  at  Big  Bethel,  Vir- 
ginia. General  Butler,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  attempted  to  take  this 
place,  but  without  success. 

X875.  The  United  States  Direct  Gable 
was  completed.  This  was  the  first  suo- 
cessftil  ocean-telegraph  laid  in  opposition 
to  the  old  Anf  lo-American  line.  The 
Fanday,  while  laying  this  cable  in  1874, 
was  compelled  by  storms  to  cut  and  buoy 
it  in  mid-ocean.  She  returned  the  next 
April,  picked  up  and  spliced  the  end, 
but  haa  to  cut  the  cable  again,  when  but 
twenty  miles  from  land,  for  want  of 
ooaL  It  was  picked  up  asain  and  finallv 
completed  June  10.  Gable  rates,  whicn 
had  once  been  ten  dollars  a  word,  now 
dropped  to  twenty-five  cents. 

June  11* 

xa9».  Boger  Bacon,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish monk  and  philosopher,  died  about 


this  date.  His  great  learning  and  skill 
in  mechanics  caused  him  to  be  sus- 
pected of  dealing  in  magic.  He  wrote 
many  works  in  Latin  on  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  has  been  credited  with  several 
important  discoveries.  There  seems  no 
reason  *to  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  explosive  powers  of  gunpowder. 
His  principal  work,  "Opus  liajus,'' 
treats  of  nearly  all  the  sciences.  His 
writings  were  condemned  as  heretical  by 
the  Church,  and  he  was  imprisoned  for 
ten  years.  - 

X793.  William  Robertson,  a  cele- 
brated Scottish  historian,  died.  His 
works  comprise  "History  of  Scotland 
during  the  Keigns  of  Mary  and  of  James 
YI.,"  "  History  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,"  and  "History  of  America."  His 
style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  occasion- 
ally of  great  beauty. 

X796.  The  first  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington was  issued  on  this  day,  under  the 
tiUe  of  The  Washington  Gazette, 

X798.  The  island  of  Malta  was  taken 
by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  during 
his  expedition  to  Egypt  It  had  for- 
merly oelonged  to  the  Kniehts  Hospital- 
lers. It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1800,  and  has  been  since  held  by  them. 

x8a8.  Dugald  Stewart,  an  eminent 
Scotch  moral  philosopher,  died.  His 
most  extensive  work  is  his  "  Elements 
of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind," 
which  was  followed  by  other  works  on 
the  same  general  subject. 

X887.  A  fire  at  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
destroyed  the  Havemeyor  Refinery,  the 
Devoes  Oil- Works,  and  other  buildings. 
The  loss  aggr^ated  one  million  dollars. 

JTune  19* 

Z759.  The  poet  Collins  died.  He 
was  bom  in  1720,  and  went  to  London 
about  1744,  where  he  gained  the  fHend- 
ship  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  entered  upon  a 
litemry  life.  His  odes  on  "The  Pas- 
sions" and  "  To  Evening"  are  of  great 
merit.  He  grew  melancholy,  and  spent 
part  of  his  short  life  in  a  lunatic-asylum. 

Z837.  The  magnetic  needle  telegraph, 
the  English  system,  was  patented  oy 
William  F.  Cooke  and  Charles  Wheat- 
stone. 

X842.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  head-mas- 
ter of  Ru^by  School,  died.  He  was  of 
great  ment  as  a  teacher  and  historian, 
raised  the  school  at  Rugby  to  a  great 
reputation,  and  wrote  a  "History  of 
Rome"  which  stands  high  among  modem 
historical  works.  He  was  the  uther  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
critic,  who  has  recently  died. 

X846.  A  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Qreat  Britain. was  signed,  fix- 
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ing  the  northflrn  bonndarj  of  the  United 
States  at  the  forty-ninth  d^ree  of  Uii- 
tnde,  end  givinf  the  British  possession 
of  y«ncoaver  Islend,  the  free  narigmtion 
of  the  Columbia,  etc 

it40.  A  fire  at  St  Johns,  Newfound- 
land, consumed  nearly  the  whole^  town. 
Six  thousand  people  were  left  honleless. 

185S.  The  levee  abore  Oairo,  Illinois, 
gare  war,  owing  to  floods  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, ana  the  entire  town  was  submerged. 
The  loss  by  freshets  in  the  Kississippi 
YalleT  this  year  was  over  thirty  millions 
of  dollars. 

187ft.  ^^  ^^  railroad  in  Japan  was 
opened  on  this  day. 

1878.  William  Oullen  Bryant,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  poet,  died.  His 
"  Thanatopsis,*'  published  in  1816,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-one  vears  of  age,  is 
considered  by  manv  his  finest  poem,  and 
is  nobly  conceivea  and  executed.  He 
was  for  more  than  fifty  years  an  editor 
of  the  Evemng  Po$t  of  Kew  York. 

1885.  A  tunnel  gave  way  on  the  Oin- 
cinnati  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  under 
the  weight  of  a  passing  train.  Twenty 
persons  were  killed,  and  many  injured. 

June  IB. 

Z864.  The  Fugitive-Slave  Act  was 
repealed  bv  Congress.  This  act,  passed 
in  1850,  which  made  it  lawfUl  to  compel 
every  citiaen  to  aid  in  capturing  fugi- 
tives, did  much  to  increase  the  anti- 
slaveiry  sentiment 

1886.  Klne  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
drowned  himself  in  the  Ijake  of  Stam- 
beig.  His  physician,  who  alone  was 
with  him,  was  drowned  also,  in  trving 
either  to  restrain  or  to  save  him.  Lud- 
wig was  mentally  unbalanced. 

•Tune  14U 

1645.  The  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Parliamentary  army  under 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Charles  I.  The  king  fled, 
leaving  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  nearly 
five  thousand  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

Z777.  The  United  States  flag  was 
adopted  on  this  dav  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  to  the  eiroct  ''that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  the  new  constellation." 
This  fiae  was  first  raised  by  Paul  Jones, 
on  the  Kaiser. 

x8oo.  l£e  g^eat  battle  of  Marengo 
was  fought  The  French  army  under 
Bonaparte,  after  crossing  the  Alps  into 
Piedmont,  attacked  the  Austrians.  The 
French  were  repulsed,  and  were  retreat- 


ing, when  the  amval  of  Qeneial  Deaalz 
turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  and  garr^ 
them  the  victory.  Desaix  was  killod. 
The  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  rery 
severe.  By  this  battle  Napoleon  grained 
control  of  Italy. 

x8oo.  General  K16ber,  whom  Napo- 
leon had  left  in  command  in  Bgypt,  wsu 
assassinated  by  a  Mohammedan  mnatie. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  renerals  of  the 
period,  and  a  man  of  noole  character. 
In  his  death,  and  that  of  Desaix,  who 
was  killed  on  the  same  day  at  Marengo. 
Napoleon  lost  two  of  his  bravest  uid 
most  skilfbl  officers. 

z8ox.  Benedict  Arnold  died.  This 
man,  infamous  for  his  attempt  to  betray 
his  country,  had  gained  great  {)revious 
celebrity  by  his  military  exploits,  and 
proved  himself  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  able  soldiers  in  the  American  army. 
Yet  he  was  of  a  jealous,  exacting,  and 
vindictive  temper,  and,  angered  at  the 
seeming  indifference  of  Congress  to  hia 
claims,  attempted  to  deliver  the  impoi^ 
tant  fortress  of  West  Point  to  the  enemy. 
This  enterprise  fkiled,  and  he  fled  to  the 
British  army.  In  his  later  lifis  in  Eng- 
land he  was  "  shunned  and  despised  by 
everybody  except  a  few  persons  in  au- 
thority." 

1807.  The  battle  of  Friedland  was 
fought,  in  which  Napoleon  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  allied  Russians  and 
Prussians.  The  allies  lost  eighty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  about  eighteen  thousand 
men ;  the  French,  about  ten  thousand. 

X885.  The  French  g^n-boat  Reynard 
and  the  British  steamer  Speke  Hall 
foundered  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  From 
the  former  were  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  lives,  and  from  the  latter 
only  one  man  esoaped. 

x886.  A  severe  gale  visited  Galveston, 
Texas,  causing  great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  loss  of  several  lives. 

i880.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  flre.  Twenty 
persons  were  burned  to  death,  and  over 
three  thousand  were  left  homeless. 

x886.  James  Lenox  made  a  bicycle 
Journey  from  end  to  end  of  the  British 
Islands,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles,  in  six  days  and  eight  and  a  half 
hours'  riding  time,  the  shortest  on  record. 

June  15* 

X2x<.  Magna  Charta,  the  great  chai^ 
ter  of  English  liberty,  was  signed  by 
King  John,  at  Runnymede,  on  this  day. 
He  was  forced  to  sign  it  by  the  revolt- 
ing barons.  It  was  several  times  con- 
firmed by  Henry  III.  and  later  mon- 
archs.  Ilie  ori^nal  manuscript  chatter 
is  lost,  only  copies  being  in  existence. 

X38X.    Wat  Tyler,  a  noted  English 
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rebel,  was  killed.  He  was  the  leader  of 
a  large  body  of  men  who  revolted  in 
consequence  of  a  capitation-tax.  They 
did  much  damage,  and  massacred  several 
persons  of  distinction,  but  dispersed  on 
the  death  of  their  leader,  who  was  killed 
by  the  mayor  of  London. 

X775.  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

x8o8.  The  city  of  Saragossa,  Spain, 
was  besieged  by  the  French,  but  success- 
fully resisted.  It  was  besieged  again, 
and  taken  February  20, 1809,  after  a  most 
heroic  defence,  the  inhabitants  resist! n£^ 
until  worn  out  with  famine  and  pest^ 
lence. 

z8a6.  An  insurrection  of  the  Janis- 
saries of  Constantinople  took  place,  fol- 
lowed by  a  massacre  in  which  nearly 
three  thousand  of  them  were  slaughtered. 
On  the  17th  the  corps  of  Janissaries  was 
abolished.  This  celebrated  body  of 
Turkish  soldiers  was  first  organised 
about  1380,  from  yoimg  Christian  prison- 
ers trained  to  arms. 

Z836.  Arkansas  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  State,  with  a  constitu- 
tion permitting  slavery. 

X844.  The  distinguished  English  poet 
Thomas  Campbell  died.  He  was  bom 
in  1777,  and  produced  "  The  Pleasures 
of  Hope,"  his  most  celebrated  poem,  in 
1799.  Other  noted  poems  are  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,"  "Lochiel's  Warning," 
and  the  favorite  lyrics  *<  Hohenlinden," 
«*  The  Exile  of  Erin,"  and  "  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England." 

1864.  Grant  crossed  the  James  River 
with  his  army  and  Joined  Butler.  An 
attack  was  made  on  Petersburg  on  the 
16th,  which  &iled  from  deUiy. 

z868.  The  Mount  Cenis  Railroad  was 
opened  for  traffic.  This  railroad  ascended 
the  mountain  by  means  of  central  rails. 
The  summit-level  was  sixty-seven  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  the  gradients  of 
unexampled  steepness. 

X869.  A  great  peace  jubilee  was 
opened  at  Boston,  with  a  concert  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  embracing 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  voices  and  ten  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  instruments,  with  beUs,  anvils,  and 
other  accompaniments. 

1887.  A  panic  occurred  in  the  Chicago 
wheat-market.  A  clique  of  speculators 
had  held  up  the  prices  for  several  months. 
They  lost  over  Uiree  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  operation. 

June  IB. 

X819.  Earthauakes  visited  several  parts 
of  India.  The  aistrict  of  Kutch  sunk,  and 
two  thousand  persons  were  buried. 


z88a.  A  terrible  tornado  passed  over 
Iowa  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  causing  immense  destruction. 
Sixty-nine  persons  were  killed  and  five 
hundred  injured,  while  the  money  loss 
equalled  three  million  dollars. 

Z883.  ^  A  dreadful  accident  occurred 
in  Victoria  Hall,  Sunderland,  England, 
in  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
children  were  killed.  A  conjurer  named 
Fay,  at  the  close  of  his  performance, 
scattered  prizes  among  the  audience. 
The  children  in  the  gallery  rushed  to  the 
stairs  to  take  part  On  the  stairs  was  a 
bolted  door  with  a  narrow  passage,  and 
here  the  children,  some  nine  hundred  in 
number,  became  blocked.  They  were 
hurled  down  the  stairs  in  heaps,  until  a 
space  about  twelve  feet  square  was  packed 
with  writhing  human  bodies  to  a  depth 
of  six  feet 

1885.  A  destructive  volcanic  eruption 
took  place  in  Java,  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  lava  and  ashes.  More  than  five 
hundred  persons  were  killed. 

JTixne  17* 

17x9.  Addison,  an  English  prose 
author  of  the  greatest  eminence,  died. 
His  works  are  principally  humorous  and 
moral  essays,  which  were  printed  in 
"The  Tatler'*  and  "The  Spectator," 
fkmous  periodicals  of  that  day.  As  an 
essayist  ne  has  had  no  superior  in  English 
literature.  His  tragedy  of  "  Cato"  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  though 
it  is  now  esteemed  of  little  merit 

*775-  The  celebrated  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  fought  The 
army  besieging  Boston  had  fortified 
Breed's  Hill  in  mistake  for  Bunker  Hill, 
and  repulsed  the  British  with  ^reat  loss 
until  tneir  powder  gave  out,  when  they 
retreated.  This  determined  resistance 
of  American  militia  to  British  regulars 
gave  great  confidence  to  the  colonists. 

1825.  The  comer-stone  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  was  laid,  this  being  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  battle.  La- 
fayette, then  visiting  America,  assisted 
in  the  ceremony. 

z86o.  The  huge  steamer  QtreeX  East- 
em  left  England  for  New  York  on  her 
first  Atlantic  voyage.  She  reached  New 
York  on  the  28th,  where  she  excited 
great  interest  and  curiosity. 

X872.  A  great  international  musical 
peace  jubilee  began  at  Boston.  It  con- 
tinued until  July  4.  There  was  a  chorus 
of  about  twenty  thousand  voices,  and  an 
orchestra  of  one  thousand  pieces.  Mili- 
tary bands  and  performers  of  different 
nations  took  part. 

X885.  The  earthquakes  in  Cashmere, 
which  had  continued  for  three  weeks, 
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etuMd  a  ftrigbtftil  ofttattrophe  Sn  the  dia- 
trici  of  Huzuporabad.  Over  three  thou- 
•and  penoni,  twenty-flre  thoufand  sheep 
and  £oats,  and  eight  thousand  cattle  per- 
ishecT,  and  leventy  thousand  dweUings 
were  estimated  as  destroyed. 

X887.  The  American  steamer  Cham- 
^ain  was  burned  off  Grand  Trayezae 
Bay,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-two  liTea. 

14AQ.  Joan  of  Arc,  at  the  head  of  a 
French  army,  defeated  the  English  at 
Patay,  France. 

x6i4.  The  charter  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  was  declared  forfeited,  un* 
der  a  decision  of  the  Snelish  High 
Ck>urt  of  Chancery,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  colonists  were  left  to  the  will  of  the 
king.  He  did  not,  howerer,  And  them 
very  tractable  subjects. 

1778.  The  British  army  eracuated 
Philadelphia,  and  began  its  march  orer 
New  Jersey  to  New  Yorit.  Washing- 
ton followed  rapidly,  and  attacked  them 
at  Monmouth,  tiiough  with  little  success. 

181 5.  The  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  fought,  In  which  the 
English  under  Wellington  completely 
defeated  the  French  army  under  Napo- 
leon. The  French  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  twentv- 
three  thousand  men.  This  ended  the 
career  of  Napoleon.  Finding  it  impovi- 
ble  to  raise  another  army,  he  abdicated 
the  throne. 

X835.  William  Oobbett,  a  vifforous 
English  political  writer,  died.  Ue  had 
great  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  manaeed 
to  make  the  government  very  uncomfor- 
table. He  was  several  times  fined,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  His  style 
is  described  as  "  the  perfection  of  the 
rough  Saxon  English.'' 

xijS.  An  explosion  in  a  ooal-mlne 
at  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  caused  the 
death  of  fifteen  miners. 

1885.  An  explosion  took  plaoe  in 
Pendleberry  colliery,  near  Manchester, 
England.  Nearly  two  hundred  lives 
were  lost 

X887.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pilgrims  were  drowned  in  the  Danube, 
by  the  overturning  of  a  boat 

Jiuie  lO. 

X3xa.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  worthless 
favorite  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  was 
put  to  death  by  the  nobles.  He  had  been 
made  diief  minister  by  the  king,  in  which 
ofElce  hte  pride  and  insolence  disensted 
the  nobles  and  roused  them  to  consmracy. 

X800.  The  battle  of  Hochstadt  was 
fought,  in  which  Moreau,  with  a  French 
army,  totaUy  defeated  the  Austrians. 


x8xa.     War   was   declared     by 
United  States  against  Qreat  Britain. 

X864.  The  Alabama,  a  Gonfedecata 
privateer  which  had  caused  great  dsunsM 
to  American  commerce,  was  attaekod^f 
the  iron-dad  Kearsarge,  off  Cberbowxy 
France.  The  Alabama  was  sonk,  wi& 
most  of  her  crew. 

1867.  Maximilian,  Archduke  o€  Aus- 
tria, who  had  accepted  the  position  o€ 
Emperor  of  Mexico  at  the  request  of 
Napoleon  III.,  was  shot  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, having  been  cq>tured  in  Mnj. 
The  French  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
in  1866,  but  he  persisted  in  remaining, 

June  90« 

X756.  The  terrible  incident  of  the 
"  Black  Hole"  at  Calcutta  took  plaea. 
The  fort  had  been  taken  by  a  natiTe 
arm^,  and  one  hundred  ana  forty-aix 
British  prisoners  were  crammed  into  an 
unventilated  dungeon  about  eighteen  fiset 

auare.     Only   twenty-three  came   out 
ive  the  next  morning,  the  remainder 
being  poisoned  by  foul  air. 

X79X.  Louis  aVI.  attempted  to  es- 
cape ftom  Paris  in  disguise,  with  his 
family,  but  was  reoognixed  and  aneated 
at  Varennes  the  next  day. 

X796.  A  conflagration  at  Charlesion, 
South  Carolina,  consumed  three  hundred 
houses. 

x8x9.  Hie  Savannah,  the  first  steam- 
ship to  cross  the  Atlantic,  readied  Liver- 
pool on  this  day.  It  had  sailed  from 
Savannah  about  May  24.  Most  of  the 
voyage  was  made  under  sail,  the  coal 
lasting  onlv  ten  or  twelve  davs. 

x8to.  A  ftre  at  Troy,  New  York, 
destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  build- 
ings, with  a  loss  of  about  one  miUion 
dollars. 

X837.  Victoria  Alexandrina  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  England  on  this  day, 
her  unde,  William  lY.,  dyiuj^  She 
was  formally  crowned  on  June  aB,  1888. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Edwaxd,  Duke  of 
Kent,  and   grand-daughter  of  Qeoige 

x868.  Arkansas  was  readmitted  to 
the  Union  over  the  President's  veto. 

June  91« 

X519.  John  Skelton,  an  English  poet 
of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  died.  He 
wrote  satires,  elegies,  and  religious 
pieces.  He  was  very  sharp  in  satire,  and 
attacked  Cardinal  Wolsey  so  severely 
that  he  had  to  take  refoge  from  the  voi- 
geanoe  of  the  prelate  in  the  sanetuaiy 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  made 
poet-laureate  in  1489. 

X63X.  Captain  John  Smith,  the 
founder  of  Y  iiginia,  died.    His  liib  was 
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one  of  remarkable  adventure,  though  his 
best-known  historical  exploit,  that  of  the 
saving  of  his  life  by  Pocahontas,  prob- 
ably never  happened  in  the  romantic 
way  in  which  he  deecribes  it 

X653.  Inigo  Jones,  a  distinguished 
Snglish  arcmtect,  died.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  classical  architecture  to 
any  extent  into  England.  Of  the  edi- 
fices designed  by  him  may  be  named  the 
palace  at  Whitehall,  and  the  west  front 
of  Old  Saint  Paul's. 

1778.  New  Hampshire  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

183a.  The  Asiatic  cholera  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States  at 
New  xork  on  this  day.  It  had  been  in 
Canada  for  some  time  before.  It  rapidly 
spread  to  other  cities,  reaching  New 
Orleans  by  October.  There  were  eigh- 
teen thousand  cases  and  eiebt  thousand 
deaths  in  the  four  cities  of  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

X853.  Martin  Koszta,  an  Hungarian 
refugee,  who  in  1860,  when  in  the 
United  States,  had  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  towards  citizenship,  visited  Smyrna 
in  1868,  and  was  seized  by  a  boat's  crew 
from  an  Austrian  brig.  The  American 
sloop-of-war  St.  Louis  demanded  his  sur- 
render, and  prepared  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trian vessel  if  he  was  not  given  up. 
Koszta  was  surrendered.  This  decided 
action  ^ve  great  satisfaction  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  precedent  for  ftiture  Ameri- 
can action. 

x884«  Severe  floods  occurred  in  Ga- 
licia  and  in  eastern  Europe  generally. 
The  whole  of  the  plain  of  Poland  was 
inundated,  and  Cracow  converted  into 
an  island.    The  losses  were  very  severe. 

Juxie  d9« 

Z476.  An  important  battle  took  place 
at  Morat,  Switzerland,  Charles  the  %old 
of  Burgundy  being  completely  defeated 
by  a  Swiss  army.  A  monument  was 
erected  of  the  bones  of  the  vanquished, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in 
1798.  The  four-hundredth  anniversary 
of  this  victory  was  celebrated  in  1876. 

1527.  Macchiavelli,  a  fEimous  Italian 
historian  and  statesman,  died.  His 
name  has  lone  been  held  in  infamv  from 
the  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  perfidy  of 
the  counsels  in  his  treatise  called  "  The 
Prince."  Tet  what  he  said  was  simf^y 
in  accordance  with  the  political  policyof 
bis  time.  His  noblest  work  is  "The 
History  of  Plorenoe,"  a  great  advance  in 
style  and  method  over  preceding  histor- 
im  productions.  He  wrote  comedies  and 
critical  works  also. 

i8za.    Napoleon  declared  war  against 


Bussia.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  great  conqueror.  Up  to  that 
time  only  success  had  attended  his  arms. 
From  that  time  his  history  was  one  of 
defeat  and  failure. 

18x3.  An  action  took  place  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  between  a  part  of  the  British 
fleet  and  an  American  naval  force.  The 
British  were  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  though  the  Ameri- 
cans numbered  in  all  only  about  six 
hundred. 

z86z.  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  Lon- 
don, in  some  wharves  and  d^pdts  con- 
taining oil  and  other  combustibtos.  It 
continued  to  bum  for  a  month,  causing  a 
loss  of  property  estimated  at  ten  million 
dollars,  ana  several  lives. 

1872.  An  accident  at  Belleville,  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Line  of  Oanada,  caused 
the  death  of  about  thirty  persons,  many 
of  them  fh>m  burning  and  scalding.  On 
the  same  day  there  was  a  collision  at 
Oonnellsville  (Baltimore  and  Pittsburg 
line),  in  which  three  persons  were  killed 
and  many  injured. 

1884.  The  survivors  of  the  Greely 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  were 
rescued  by  a  relief-expedition,  at  Fort 
Conger,  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  The  pui^ 
pose  of  the  expedition  had  been  scientific 
observation,  tnis  being-  one  of  about  a 
dozen  parties  sent  to  various  stations  in 
the  Arctic  zone  for  that  purpose.  A 
relief-expedition  had  been  sent  in  1888, 
but  failed  to  reach  them.  When  found, 
they  were  out  of  food,  and  only  seven  of 
the  part^,  including  Lieutenant  Greely, 
were  alive.  Two  of  these  died  soon 
afterwards.  They  had  sufllsred  intensely 
for  months. 

x886.  A  bill  ordering  the  expulsion 
fh>m  France  of  all  the  princes  laying 
claim  to  the  throne  was  passed  by  the 
French  Senate.  Under  this  act  Victor 
and  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  Oomte 
de  Paris  were  banished. 

June  d3» 

X757.  The  important  battle  of  Plassey, 
in  India,  was  foueht.  Glive,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  British  and  about  two 
thousand  Sepoy  soldiers,  defeated  a 
native  army  sixty-eight  thousand  strong. 
This  victor^r  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
British  empire  in  India. 

Z770.  Mark  Akenside,  an  English 
didactic  poet,  died.  His  principal  poem, 
"  The  I^easures  of  the  Imagination," 
appeared  in  1744  and  had  great  success. 

X839.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  an  ec- 
centric Bngmhwoman,  died.  In  1810 
she  left  Bneland  and  went  to  Syria, 
where  she  a£>pted  the  Oriental  dress  ana 
customs  and  was  highly  admired  by  the 
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nMiret.  She  resided  for  maDy  years  on 
or  near  Mount  Lebenon,  witn  a  large 
retinue  of  serranti,  and  gained  gr^ 
prestige  as  a  possessor  ot  magical  knowl- 
edge and  power. 

i8te.  The  steamer  Seawanhaka,  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  was  burned  in  the  East 
River,  with  a  loss  of  about  flflj  lives. 

June  9 A. 

13x4.  The  great  battle  of  Bannook- 
bum  was  fought,  between  Robert  Bruoe 
of  Scotland,  with  an  army  of  thir^ 
thousand,  and  Sdward  II.  of  England, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
English  were  thrown  into  oonAision  by 
pits  which  Bruoe  had  due,  and  were 
completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of  fifty 
thousuid  in  killed  and  prisoners. 

1407.  Land  in  America  was  reached 
on  wis  day  by  the  expedition  of  John 
Oabot  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
part  of  Labrador.  His  son  Sebastian  ac- 
companied him.  Sebastian  made  another 
voyage  the  next  year,  when  he  explored 
the  coast  as  far  south  as  Albemarle 
Sound. 

1645.  John  Hampden,  an  illustrious 
English  patriot,  died.  He  vieorously 
opposed  the  arbitrair  measures  of  Charles 
I.  In  the  Long  Parliament  HamDden 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members. 
The  king  tried  to  arrest  him  and  others 
for  high  treason,  but  failed.  When  war 
broke  out,  Hampden  raised  a  regiment, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edeehill,  and 
was  finally  mortallv  wounded  in  a  skir- 
mish with  Prince  Rupert  He  died  a  few 
days  afterwards. 

X859.  The  battle  of  Solferino  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  Sardinian 
armies  and  the  Austrian  ftnny.  It  ended 
in  a  victory  for  the  allies.  The  contest 
was  a  severe  one,  and  each  side  lost 
neariy  twenty  thousand  men.  This  bat- 
tle closed  the  war,  a  treaty  of  peace 
being  signed  shortly  afterwards. 

x88x .  A  destructive  accident  occurred 
on  the  Horolos  Railroad,  Mexico.  A 
bridge  fell  near  Cuartla,  and  a  train  was 
precipitated  into  the  river  San  Antonio. 
About  two  hundred  lives  were  lost 

X885.  Very  destructive  floods  took 
place  in  China,  the  loss  of  life  being  es- 
Uoiated  at  ten  tnousand. 

X887.  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  mine  near 
Yiivinia  City,  Kevada,  causing  the  loss 
of  fiteen  lives. 

Jime  90« 

x84a.  Sismondi ,  an  eminent  Swiss  his- 
torian, died  at  Geneva,  in  which  city  he 
was  bom  in  1778.  He  travelled  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Germany  and  Italy  with 


Madame  de  Sta§l,  for  whom  he  had  sl 
devoted  friendship.  His  historical  worka 
comprise  "The  History  of  the  Italian 
Republics"  (16  volumes)  and  "Hiatoiy 
of  the  French''  (80  volumes),  with  ser- 
eral  minor  productions. 

X846.  Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.  and  father  of  Napoleon  III., 
dieo.  He  was  made  King  or  Holland  in 
1806,  but,  as  he  was  disposed  to  respect 
the  rights  and  advance  the  interests  of 
the  people,  disputes  broke  cut  between 
him  ana  Napoleon,  which  ended  in  hia 
abdicaUon  in  1810. 

X857.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  purchased  Uie  State  line  of 
canau  and  railroads  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburg,  for  the  sum  of  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollaii. 

x86a.  The  Seven  Days'  Fight  b^ 
tween  Lee's  and  McClellan's  armies, 
before  Richmond,  began  on  this  day,  by 
a  fight  at  Oak  Grove.  On  the  27th  Lee 
Rained  a  victory  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and 
drove  the  Union  army  back,  step  by  step, 
till  July  1,  when  McClellan  made  a 
stand  at  Malvern  Hill  and  repulsed  hia 
assailants.  The  Union  army  was  then 
withdrawn  to  Harrison's  Landing,  on 
the  James  River. 

X876.  General  Custer,  a  cavalir  gen- 
eral who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  civil  war,  was  massacred,  with  hia 
command,  in  Montana,  by  the  Indiana 
under  Sitting  Bull.  Two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  soldiers  were  killed  and  fifty- 
one  wounded. 

JTuxie  ae. 

X54X.  Piaarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lima. 
He  was  a  true  Spaniara  of  that  period, 
daring,  cold-blooded,  and  avaricious,  and 
his  own  death  bv  no  means  atoned  for 
his  heartless  cruelty  to  the  Inca. 

X788.  Yiivinia  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stotes. 

1703*  Gilbert  White,  a  distinguished 
Enfflish  naturalist,  died.  His  principal 
W0&  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  ^- 
borne,"  whose  graceful  and  attractive 
style  has  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  Eng- 
lish classic. 

X827.  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  spinning-jenny,  or  mule,  died. 
His  useful  invention  was  brought  into 
operation  about  1778. 

X857.  The  mutineers  of  India  took 
the  town  of  Cawnpore,  and  massaged 
great  numbers  of  the  British,  with  great 
cruelty,  and  without  regara  to  sex  or 
age. 

X867.  A  train  on  the  Great  Peninsular 
Railroad  of  India  was  precipitated  into 
a  chasm  made  in  an  embankment  by  a 
river-tonent    Many  lives  were  lost 
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1887.  ^«  buildings  of  the  Chicago 
PaokiDg  and  Proviaion  Oom^%xij^  cover- 
ing ftye  »ore0|  were  burned,  with  millionfl 
of  pounds  of  pork  and  lard. 

1450.  Jack  Oade,  a  noted  rebel  of  the 
time  of  HenryV  I.,  defeated  Stafford  at 
Seyenoaks.  With  his  Kentish  followers 
he  soon  afterwards  entered  London^  and 
put  to  death  Lord  Say,  whose  political 
course  was  obnoxious.  A  promise  of 
pardon  soon  dispersed  the  moo,  and  Oade 
fled  to  Lewes,  where  he  was  killed. 
.  1843.  John  Hurray,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish publisher  and  patron  of  literature, 
died.  He  projected  the  (Quarterly  Re- 
viewy  and,  with  the  aid  of  Scott  and 
Canning,  published  its  first  number  in 
1809.  He  brought  many  able  authors 
to  public  notice,  and  dealt  with  them 
very  liberally. 

1844.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  with  his  brother,  was  murdered. 
The  Mormons  had  settled  at  NauTOo, 
Illinois,  but  the  public  feeling  andnst 
them  was  so  Btrong  that  a  state  of  war 
existed.  Smith  hi^  broken  the  laws  by 
the  destruction  of  the  press  of  an  op- 
posing newspaper.  He  aefled  arrest,  and 
the  Mormons  fortified  their  city  a^nst 
the  militia.  At  this  juncture  Smith  and 
his  brother  were  persuaded  to  yield,  un- 
der promise  of  protection,  and  were  con- 
fined in  the  jail  at  Carthaee.  On  the 
night  of  June  27,  a  mob  with  blackened 
faces  attacked  the  lail,  dispersed  the 
guards,  and  shot  the  two  prisoners. 
Brigham  Young  was  chosen  by  the 
Mormons  to  suc<^ed  Smith. 

1873.  Hiram  Powers,  an  eminent 
American  sculptor,  died  at  Florence. 
He  produced  many  works,  of  which  his 
**  Greek  Slave"  excited  gjeat  admiration 
and  raised  Powers  to  a  high  rank  among 
modem  sculptors. 

i88a.  The  State  of  Iowa  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

June  98* 

1776.  The  British  fieet  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
Charleston  harbor.  The  bombardment 
continued  for  ten  hours,  when  the  i^ips 
withdrew,  having  lost  severely.  The 
fort  was  built  of  palmetto  logs,  on  which 
the  balls  made  little  impression.  The 
name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  honor  of  its  commander. 

1778.  The  battle  of  Monmouth,  Kew 
Jersey,  was  fought  Washington  had 
pursued  the  retreating  British,  and  at- 
tacked them  here.  Tm  misconduct  of 
General  Lee  prevented  the  suooeas  for 


which  Washington  had  hoped,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  Clinton  stole  away  with 
his  force,  to  avoid  another  engagement 

18x4.  The  United  States  sioop-Hof-war 
Wasp  captured  the  British  brig  Keindeer. 

Z836.  Charles  Mathews,  a  celebrated 
English  comedian,  died.  He  had  remark- 
able talent  for  imitation.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1822,  and  on  his  return 
produced  **  A  Trip  to  America,"  which 
Decame  highly  popular. 

Z847.  The  first  theatre  in  Chicago 
was  opened  on  this  day. 

Z855.  Lord  Baglan,  the  commander 
of  the  British  army  in  tJie  Crimean  War, 
died  in  camp. 

1887.  Marshfield,  Wisconsin,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  fire  started  by 
sparks  firom  a  locomotive.  Nearly  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 
lost.  Almost  simultaneously  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Hurley,  Wisconsin,  which  de- 
stroyed one  hundred  houses. 

June  90. 

1767.  A  new  taxation  act  was  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  laying  duties 
on  tea,  paper,  painted  glass,  etc.,  in  place 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  been  re- 
pealed. It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  tea  was  destroyed  in  Boston 
harbor,  an  important  instigating  act  to 
the  BevoluUon. 

Z852.  Henry  Clay,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman  and  orator,  died.  He  was 
bom  in  1777,  became  a  United  States 
Senator  in  1806,  and  served  in  Congress 
during  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  ran  three  times  for  the  Presidency, 
unsuccessfUllv.  As  an  orator  he  was  re- 
markably able  and  infiuential,  though 
the  merit  of  his  speeches  lay  more  in 
manner  than  in  matter.  As  a  states- 
man he  took  the  moderate  course,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  important 
compromise  measures. 

z86z.  Blizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  women  poets, 
died  at  Florence.  She  was  bom  about 
1807,  was  highly  educated,  and  began  to 
write  verse  at  ten  years  of  age.  In  1846 
she  was  married  to  the  poet  Bobert 
Browning,  and  resided  with  nim  in  Italy 
for  many  years.  Her  poems  are  very 
numerous,  the  most  extensive  being 
**  Aurora  Leigh,''  which  may  be  called  a 
novel  in  verse.  Many  of  her  poems  are 
of  remarkable  beauty,  and  there  is  no 
other  poetess  of  modem  times  so  highly 
esteemed. 

1864.  A  terrible  railroad-acddent 
occurred  at  St  Hilaire.  Canada,  tram  a 
train  mnning  off  a  bridge.  Of  the  pas- 
sengers about  eighty-t&ee  were  killed 
and  two  hundred  wounded. 
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iS7s.  The  flnt  reoeption  of  foreigii 
mlniiten  by  the  Bmperor  of  China  took 
pUuM  at  Pekin.  fimbaisies  had  been 
establUhed  there  yean  before,  but  this 
was  their  flrtt  open  acknowledgment  by 
the  emperor. 

Jtme  80« 

1685.  The  Barl  of  Aigyle  was  be- 
headed. He  had  reOiied  to  take  the 
Test  oath  in  1681,  had  been  oondemned 
to  death,  and  eecaped  to  Holland,  whence 
he  returned  with  armed  followen  in 
1886,  was  taken,  and  executed.  His 
father  had  been  similarly  executed  in 
1661,  on  the  charge  of  submitting  to  the 
usurpation  of  CromwelL 

1783.  The  United  States  Oongrees 
met  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  this 
day,  whither  it  had  adjourned  fW>m 
Philadelphia. 

1837.  The  use  of  the  pillory  was  abol- 
ished by  act  of  Parliament  This  bai^ 
barous  punishment  had  been  long  used 
in  £ngland  to  make  prisoners  publicly 
infsmous.  It  was  emplojred  for  persons 
convicted  of  foigeiy,  peijury,  libelling, 


etc.  The  bead  wai  put  through  one  lK>Ia9 
the  hands  through  two  othen,  and  in  aoma 
cases  the  flioe  mutilated.  Persons  baTO 
died  in  the  pillory  from  being  pelted 
with  stones  and  other  missiles  by  tii« 
mob. 

1859.  Blondiui  the  tight-ropa  per- 
former, walked  across  the  Niagara  KsTer 
below  the  Falls  on  a  tight  rope.  The 
rope  was  about  three  inches  iSbh/^  nearly 
twelve  hundred  feet  long,  and  one  Knn- 
dred  and  fifty  feet  al^ve  the  wstter. 
Blondin  crossed  it  on  stilts,  enveloped  in 
a  sack,  wheeled  a  barrow  across,  carried 
a  man  across,  turned  summersaults  on 
the  rope,  was  photographed  while  stand- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  perfonned  otbar 
daring  feats. 

z886.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Bailroed 
was  opened  for  regular  traffic  on  this 
day.  This  railroad  is,  with  its  branchea, 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine- 
teen miles  in  len«;th.  It  was  about 
fifteen  years  in  buikUng.  By  this  route 
the  distance  from  Liverpool  to  Japan  ia 
one  thousand  miles  shorter  than  by  way 
of  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
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COMPOUND  OF 

Cod  Liver  Oil  Id  Piiospiiates 

It  hAs  required  much  experience  and  caro  to  en- 
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through,  sedentary  habits  are  frequently  Bufferers 
from  constipation,  followed  by  hemorrhoids,  ex- 
periencing long-continued  pain  and  distress  before 
relief  is  sought.  To  such  we  oflbr  an  absolutely 
safe  and  most  convenient  remedy  in  Barletfn 
Pile  Snpposltorl^n,  a  few  applications  of  which 
afford  certain  relief  and  effect  cures  that  are  really 
manrellous. 

Thev  contain  no  opium  or  other  objectionable 
ingredient,  and  insure  natural  and  reg\ilar  move- 
ments of  the  bowels,  greatly  conducive  to  comfort 
and  health. 

The  Barlett'.H  Sap|>0!iltoriefl  have  been  sold 
over  forty  years,  and  have  found  their  way  to  all 
parts  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  They  are  in  a  neat 
tin  case,  containing  14  Suppositories.  Price,  «l.0O: 
and  If  not  kept  by  dnifrarlstR,  can  he  sent  by  maiL 
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h  a  fine  mutt  suiface  that  nnidars  th«m  eflpecially 
jniMe  for  Interior  Views  and  Tjand^capcv,  aa  halation 
j-ntirely  prevented.  For  talo  by  dealem  in  Photo- 
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^etter*9  Siofnaeh  Biiters  is  the  Standard  Medicine  of  the  age.  The  biUous,  the  feeble, 
pondent,  the  traveller,  the  voyager,  the  miner,  the  sedentary,  the  settler  on  the  Ihmtier,  the  toiler 
ded  dty  tenement,  the  convalescent  needing  an  Invigorant.  the  shivering  victim  of  ague,  and  the 
}  of  both  sexes  everywhere,  have  all  learned  that  it  is  the  BinMehold,  Tonic  of  th^ 
^ican  JPeople*  A  saccessfbl  career  of  over  thirty-five  years  in  the  cure  of  Dyspepsia,  Malaria, 
snesB,  liver  and  Kidney  Diseases,  etc,  ftdly  attests  its  worth. 
For  Bale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Proprietary  T^Icdlcines. 
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1  sedentary  habits  are  frequently  sufferers 
onstipation,  followed  by  hemorrhoids,  ez- 
!iDg  long-continued  pain  and  distress  before 
s  sought.  To  such  we  offer  an  absolutely 
id  most  convenient  remedy  in  Barlett^i 
luppmiltorles,  a  few  applications  of  which 
Tertaln  relief  and  effect  cures  that  are  really 
lous. 

contain  no  opium  or  other  objectionable 
lent,  and  insure  natural  and  regular  move- 
of  the  bowels,  greatly  conducive  to  comfort 
alth. 

BarlettHi  Snpposltories  have  been  sold 
)rty  years,  and  have  found  their  way  to  all 
f  this  and  foreign  countries.  They  are  in  a  neat 
e.  containing  14  Suppositories.  Price,  $1.00 : 
not  kept  by  druggists,  can  be  sent  by  mail. 
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I  FUlMrt  Street,  PhiladelphU. 
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A  DBEAH  OF  GONQUEST, 

BY 

Gen.  LLOYD  BRYCE, 

Author  of  '^  Paradise/'  *'The  Romance  of  an  Alter  Ego»"  etc. 


7^ 


DREAM  OF  CONQUEST"  is  a  timely  warning  to  our  Government  to 
improve  ita  coast  defences  and  its  navy.  It  is  a  clever  counterpart  to  **  The 
Battle  of  Dorking/'  which  so  stirred  up  our  neighbors  across  the  pond 
some  eighteen  years  ago.  The  recent  troubles  in  Samoa  opened  the  eyes  of  tlie 
country  to  the  necessity  of  possessing  an  adequate  navy,  able  to  cope  witli  tlie 
navies  of  the  great  foreign  powers.  As  **  The  Battle  of  Dorking"  woke  up  'England 
to  a  sense  of  its  helplessness,  and  brought  about  a  reform,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  tbat 
this  skit  of-  General  Btyce's  will  wake  u|>  the  powers  that  be  in  this  country. 


RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

GEORGE  W.  CHllDS. 

II  MONO  the  topics  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Childs  in  his  autobiographical  articles 
r^    will  be  his  relations  with  notable  foreigners,  including  Dickens,   Herbert 
^  Spencer,   Henry  Irving,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,   Dean   Stanley,  Canon 

Farrar,  Wilkie  Collins,  and  other  famous  characters.  Mr.  Childs  will  give  also 
personal  reminiscences  of  American  notabilities,  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Long^- 
fellow,  Whittier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson ;  and 
of  ten  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  including  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Grant, 
and  Garfield.  A  very  interesting  feature  of  these  recollections  of  Presidents  will  be 
a  revision  of  Mr.  Childs's  famous  memoir  of  General  Grant,  to  which  vriXl  be  added 
many  anecdotes  hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  General 
Grant  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  reproduction  of  a  painting 
executed  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  war  will  accompany  one  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Childs  will  precede  his  recollections  with  an  account  of  his  own  early  life ; 
this  bit  of  autobiography  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  widest  interest,  portrapng  as  it 
does  the  early  struggles,  aspirations,  and  ambitions  of  a  representative  *  American 
who  has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
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_-l  Ti&,^,_„ -,— , — --     --       — 

■jploasure  by  aelicate  persons  and  chlldron,  who.  after 

-    ---'^  * me  very  fond  of  it.    It  aaslmllat 

^s  tho  flesh  and  appetite,  builds 

i  srstem.  restores  enemy  to  mind  and  body,  c 

.  ndi  &rul  pure  blood,  m  tact,  reJaTluaCes  the  whole 


using  It,  become  very  fond  of  It.    It  aaslmllates  vrlth  tixB 


v^ous' system,  restores  energy  to  mind  and  body 

new.rich 

eystojn. 

This  preparation  Is  far  superior  to  all  other  preparations  of  Cod-liver 
€>ll,  ithasmany  Imitators,  but  no  equals.  The  results  following  its  use 
are  Its  best  recommendations.  Be  sure,  as_70U  valueyour  health,  and  Ket 
the  genuine.  Manufactured  only  by  DR.  ALBXR.  B.  WILBOIl. 
Chembt.  Boston.  Masi.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular,  which  wUl  bo 
mailed  free.  {ir^lu  by  all  dragglatB.^P 


ILBOR^ 

COMPOUND  OF 

Pure  God  Liver  Oil  And  Phosptiatei 

It  has  required  much  experience  and  care  to  en 

able  the  proprietor  to  combine  the  Oil  and  Phos 

phates  so  that  they  would  become  thor 

oughly  efllcacious  together,  and  he  ha 

the  only  recipe  by  which  this  canbeac 

compHshed.  Another  Important  advan 

t^^  which  the  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  pes 

aesses  prepared  in  this  way,  over  th 

cod  liver  oil,  is  tho  fact  tliat  bt 

sides  adding   largely  to  it 

medical  qualities  it  preserve 

the  oil  pure  and  sweet  for 

longer  period  than  it  can  b 

done  in  any  other  mannei 

This  fact  alone  w  ouM  recon 

mend  this  form  of  using  th 

Oil  even  if  the  phosphates  di 

DOtalsoadd  vastly  to  the  hea 

tng  qualities  of  the  prepan 

tion.    The  peifect  incorpon 

tion  of   the  phoi 

Eh  ates  w  ith  the  CO 
ver  oil  has  onl 
been  accompli  she 
bv  the  adoption  c 
tfie    most  perfe< 
rules  of  chemistp 
and     a    medicir 
has  been  produce 
which  while 
ia  so  efflci 
clous 
lOpe 
fecti 


SSS 


TES  WOSLB  CI7SHT  I 
The  world  ought  to  I 
i  done  for  rac  in  tho  cure  I 
1  which  wns  so  bod  as  to  i 

ble  by  tlic  phyyiciane  I 
I  went  to  be  treated.  One  I 

me  a  copy  of  an  ad  ver- 1 
£  Swift's  Specific,  and  1 1 
Irelicf  from  the  first  few  I 
fgradualiy  forced  out  of  | 
Moon  cured  eound  andf 
I  months  since  I  quit  tak- 


TO  SHOW  IT. 
know  what  S,  S.  S.  has 
of  a  malignant  Cancer, 
bo  cousidcred  incura- 
in  Cliica^o,  where  I 
of  my  neighbors  sent 
tifsement  in  regard  t? 
began  taking  It.  I  got 
doses;  the  poieon  was 
my  system,  and  I  was 
well.  It  is  now  tea 
ing  8. 8.  S.  and  I  have 


\Sad  no  sign  of  return  of  the  dreaSf  ill  dieeaae, 

Mrs.  Amn  Bothvsix. 
|u  Sable,  Mich.,  Dec.  29,  '38. 

Bend  for  books  on  Blood  Diseases  and  Canceroi 
lalled  free.  The  Swtpt  Spbcifio  Co. 

Drawer  3,  Atlanta.  Oa. 


U  KEYSTONE  DRY  PLATES 

\     !^  AND 

^  iXlBLE  NEGATIVE  FILMS. 

'  'I.  The  most  perfect  substitute  for  glass 
yet  discovered. 
»  after-processes  necessary.    No  loss  from 
'  stripping,  etc. 


CAUGRAP 

SREATEST  SPEED  ON  RECORD 

T,  W.  Osborne  wrote  1T9  words  It 
Hintfle  mlnut©  on  the  CAIjIGRAPH 
Champion  Machine  of  the  World. 

100,000 
Daily 
Users. 


rheie  Flexible  films  are  not  mada  on  sheet  golattne, 
I  of  paper  made  traualucODt,  but  on  a  transparent 
,  ^n  toriai  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  unbreakable,  and 
i'^'lii  a  fine  matt  surface  that  rend  era  tliem  eipeclally 
-irablB  for  Interior  Views  and  Landscapes,  as  halation 
r  'Jentirely  prevented.  For  sale  by  dealers  In  Photo- 
''  iterlals.    DeacriptiTe  circulars  seut  on  addresslns 

JOHK    CARBUTTT, 
i'*' Lstone  Dry  Plate  Works,     Wayns  Junction,  Phila.,  Pi. 


G.  A.  AIcBride  wrote  139  words  in  a  s 
minute,  BUndfoltfed,  thus  in  eaclk 
proving  the  faUity  of  many  «f  th©  ( 
monts  of  our  comijelltors. 

For  ItUl  and  correct  account  of  above  test,  i 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINI 
xiARxroRi>,  co:nn. 

BRAMCH   OFFICES  :-237   Broadway, 
14  W.4tti  Street,  ClncmnatlfOtl.lC' 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH  GIIaLOTT'S  STEEL  g^gaHS 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Tlila  pmnte  nmrm  virlM.  A  narv«l  of  puritr,  itranfth.  fta<l 
'  tiriliiiiMwi  Mot*  •cosoaical  UMa  th«  otdmuy  kinds,  tad 
cuuM»t  ba  Mid  la  eampttMtm  wiOt  tiM  multitude  of  low  tott.  thon 
waUlit.  ftlaH.  or  pkoapliMa  po«d«i.  S^td^nlv^emu. 

ROTAL  BAKIMO  roWDBR  CO.,  ia«  Wall  Screet.  New  York. 


itoBOlUNsi^       OF  JHBAGB 

J.  #— w      EV^RYFAMILY 

^T"'^^     ^^-  .^  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

$iepheKf.y4iit/saK*§9K 

ItArcKTORS  A^O  SOLE  ^«A^O  fH» 

S.W:C0RJ2K«tMARKETSTS.«  *  * 

«     -^    rt!    :i:    PHILADELPHIA  1)^. 


KNAIBC 

PIANO   FOBTDS. 

FIFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC, 

Upon  their  excelleiic«  alooe,  have  atuined  an 

UNPURCHASED     PRE-EMINENCE 

Which  cfUbluhet  them  as  uNrnguALuto  in 

TONE,   TOUCH, 

WOBKMAKSHIF.    and    DUBABIIiITT. 

WAMEROOM8: 

lift   Fifth   Avenue,  New  York.     Ko».  Sft 

and  24  E.  Baltimore  St.,  BAltimore. 

__817j^arkit  Space,  Pwna.  Ave.,  Wathlngton,  D.C. 


dOLDKEDALp 


N 


BreaiTast  Co 


Warranted 
€'ocoaf  irom  which     x.lk^ 
Oil  lias  becQ  retDOTctL         X  c 
than  three  Hn%ea  ^Jm.^ 
ol  Cocoa  mixed  Vk-itli  5 
root  or  Sucar,  and  is 


more  economical.  €oat%:T%^ 
one  cent  a  cup.       It     is- 

^ou^^^hinI^,  strrnctheoix^ 
Kcted,  and  admirably 
valids  as  well  as  for 


Sold  by  Grocers  efi 


/       GOLD  KEDALt  FA.BXS. 

BAKElgr^aS 

TaiiaGIioi^oJj 

Like  all  our  rhnnnlitfra^     Mm 
pared  with  tbo  greaie«t  ^s^lx-^b*. 
ooQticu  of  a  Bupeiior  q  u^-UCj 
ooooa  and   sugar,   flavoc^eci 
pure  vanilla  beaa.     3er 
drinlEt   or   eaten  drjr   a 
Uooery,  ft  is  a  deUsxlou* 
and   la   lUg^y 
tourlstfl,       

Sold  bj  Grocers  •* 


W.  BAKEE  &  00.,  Dorohester, 


It«flap«riortso«lltDm  prortn  in  mdlloni  of  homei  f«r  more 
than  «  quarter  of  a  wntary  It  la  oied  by  tb«  UbIIwI  But«i 
OovoraDMDt.  Eadortvd  hr  the  head*  of  th»  Great  Uolwrtl- 
ties  a«  the  8iroQK««t,  Pa  rest,  aad  luost  Healthful.  Dr.  Prtee'i 
Crtem  Bakiof  Pewder  doei  not  eontala  Ammonia,  Liat,  or 
▲lata.    Sold  only  ia  Cane. 

PBIOK  BAKIKG  POWDKB  CO., 
irsw  TO  ax.         obicaoo.         rr.  lovib.        aas  raAirciMO. 


HE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  pens.  fT'^'^"^"'""'^'^""'"""'" "'""^ 


HHY  Hoe,  60LE  AGENT. 


Viicl  aettei*ni  Jrriii»Ot  Xom,  JOS  and  01*4*  j 

JOSEPH  GII^LOTT  &  SON§. 


THUS   IsTTJlsdlBEI?,   OOH^T^ZITS 


OREAM  OF  CONQUEST 

^-3  ^ 


ALSO,  FABT  OSS  OF 


'0/ 

ORGE  W.  CHILDS'S  RECOLLECn^NS. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS 


DREAM  OF  CONQUEST 

)RGE  W.  CHILDS'S   RECOLLECTIONS 
BLE  Carnations  (A  Poem) 

H  Gauge  and  Swallow  . 

?v.  A  Legal  Impressionist. 

LADE  DE  Printemps  (A  Poem) 

!:-Greene  Halleck  . 

lAL  Life  under  the  Directory 

ii'T  Rhyme 

i  River  (A  Poem) 

0  WAS  She? 
iiLENT  Minority 
'i  One  Hundred  Questions.— 

Sunrise  (A  Poem)    . 

1  Monthly  Gossip    . 
,)K-Taliv      .... 

,KV  Day's  Record    . 


XL 


Lloyd  Bryce    • 

Eiia  Wheeler  Wilcox 
Albion  W.  Tout  gee    , 

Harrison  S.  Morris   . 
7?.  //.  Stoddard 
Anne  H.  Wharton     . 
Joel  Benton 
Charles  L.  Hildreth  . 
Madeleine  Vinton  Dahigren 
y,  a:  Wetherill 


Clarence  Ladd  Davis 
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PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 
B:LIPPINCOTT:C2:  PHILADELPHIA: 

LONDON:  10  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GABDEN. 

FAEIS:  BRSHTiJrO'S,  17  AVBHVE  BB  L'OPBRA.  Diaitized  bvGOOQlC 

ovriffht.  1880.  bv  L  B.  L.{nnincott  Comnanv.     Enter«<l  at  Philadelnhia  Pnat.OAc«  aa  aecnnri-rlaaa  matter. 


WILL  CONTAIN 


Ten  Minutes  to  Twelve 


BY 


M.  G.  McClelland, 

Author  of  "Oblivion,"    "Princess,"  and   "A  Self-M^e  Han." 

.•f 
Miss  McClelland's  clever  books  have  placed  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  American  novelists.  Her 
present  work  cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  her  rep- 
utation. Readers  of  "A  S^lf-Made  Man''  cannot 
but  receive  with  pleasure  this  announcement  of  a 
second  novel  from  so  gifted  a  pen. 

Also  the  second  instalment  of  the 

Recollections  of  George  W.  Childs, 

which  will  contain  reminiscences  of  his  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  General  Grant. 


THE  COMPLETE  HOVELS  WHICH  HAVE  ALREADY  APPEARED  ARE: 


Ko.  9158.— «A  Dream  of  Oonquett."    Bj  Oen. 

Lloyd  Bryoe. 
No.  »67.— <*A  Chain  of  Brrort."    By  Ifn.  K 

W.  Latimer. 
Ko.8tf6.— ''The  Wltnest  of  the  Ban."    By 

Am^Ue  Rivee. 
No.d55.— «BelUi-I>einoiiU.'>  BySellnaDolaro. 

No.  854.— <«▲  TntnMotlou  in  Hearts*"  By  Ed- 
garSaltuB. 

No.  S53.-«Hale. Weston."  By  H.  Elliot  Sea- 
well. 

No.  1S53.— **I>anraTen  Bauoh."  By  Captain 
Charles  King,  VJB^ 

No.  251.—"  SarthUngs."   By  Qrace  King. 

No.  250.— <*  Qaeen  of  Spadea,"  and  Autobiogra- 
phy.  By  E.  P.  Roe. 

No.  249.— ••  Herod  and  Mariamne."  Atragedy. 
By  Am^le  Rives. 

No.  248.—"  Mammon."    By  Mand  Howe. 

No.  247.— ••  The  Yellow  Snake."  By  Wm.  Henry 

Bishop. 
No.  246.— '<  BeantlCkil  Mrs.  Thomdyke."   3y 

Mrs.  Potiltney  Bigelow. 
No.  245.-"  The  Old  Adam."  By  H.  R.  Boyeaen. 

No.244.-"The   Quiok  or    the    Deadf"     By 

Amelle  Rives. 
No.  248.— "Honored  In  the  Breach."  By  Julia 

Magruder. 


No.  242.— "The  Spell  of  Home."  Aiter  the CTexv 

man  of  £.  Werner.   By  Mrs.  A.  J*, 

Wlster, 
No.  241*— "Check  and  Connter- Cheek."    By 

Brander  Matthews  and  George  H. 

JesBop. 
No. 240.— "From  the  Banks."     By  Oaptain 

Charles  King,  U.&A. 
No.280.— "The  Terra-Ootta  Bust."    By  Vir- 
ginia W.  Johnson. 
No.  288.— ^<  Apple  Seed  and  Brier  Thorn.  "  By 

Louise  Stockton. 
No.  237.— "The  Bed  Mountain  Mines.'*    By 

Lew  Vanderpoole. 
Now  286.— "A  lAnd  of  Loto."  By  Sidney  linaka. 
No.  285.— "At  Anchor."  By  Mte  Julia  Magruder. 
No.  284.— "The  Whistling  Buoy."    By  Chas. 

Barnard. 
No.  288.— "The  Deserter."   By  Captain  Charles 

King,  U.aA. 
No.  282.— "BoQglas  Dnane."  By^dgar  Fftweett. 
No.281.— "Kenyon'sWlfe."  By  Luoy  C.  LUlle 
No.280.— ««A  Self-Made  Man.*'   By  M.  O. 

McClelland. 
Na229.— "Slnflre."   By  Julian  Hawthorne. 
Na  228.— "Miss  DeCarge."  By  Fiances  Hodgson 

Burnett 
No.  227.— "Braeton's  Bayou."  By  John  Ha^ 

berton. 


49^PRICE,  85  CENTS,  or  $3.00  PfiR  Y]fiAJBL'm 


DUPLICATE 
EDDIH6  PRESENTS 

Bought,  Sold,  and  Exchanged. 

SEND  FOR  PRIOE-U8T. 

"iU  75%SaveaPa7You? 

a  send  for  a  Belectlon  of  onp  Solid  Silver  Tea 
Punch  Bowls,  Berry  Sets,  and  large  flincy 
es  of  all  kinds. 

"iU  SO'/oSavedPayYou? 

will  send  you  for  examination,  Berry  Spoons, 
d  Sets.  Fish  Sets,  Oyster  Porks,  Bon-Bon  Dishes, 
et  Articles,  and  hundreds  of  other  Fancy  Solid 
3r  Articlefl,— new,  handsome,  and  cased. 

'iU  20%SavedPa7You? 

a  send  for  a  selection  of  Forks,  Spoons,  and 
Le  Flat-Ware  of  the  best  makers ;  its  worth  trying. 

|LD  COLD  ftiid  Silver  bought  or 
'  taken  in  exchange.  Bargains  in  Dia- 
idi  and  fine  Watcheg  just  as  frequent 

OHNSTON  &  SON. 

150  Bowery,  New  York. 


■S.S.S:." 


PSX  WOSLS  0I7QET 
The  world  ought  to  I 
le  for  me  in  the  care  1 
ich  wasBobadaslol 

by  the  physicians  I 
Dt  to  be  treaied.  One  I 

a  copy  of  an  adver- 1 
ift'8  SpeciOc,  and  1 1 
icf  from  the  first  few  I 
(dually  forced  out  of  ( 

'1-.,...  ___....^^. «.'.»-_ 

i  no  sign  of  retom  of  the 


TO  tsm  IT. 

know  what  S.  S.  S.  kas 

of  a  malignant  Cancer, 

bo  considered  incura- 

in   Chicago,   where  I 

of  my  neighbors  sent 

I  tisement  in  regard  to 

began  taking  It.   I  got 

doses;  the  poteon  was 

my  syatcm,  and  I  was 

:       If  18  now  tea 

■  iii^  ^.  &  &  and  1  liave 

dreadful  disease. 

Has.  Amr  BoTBwiLL. 


Sable,  Mich.,  Dec  S9,m 
lend  for  books  on  Blood  Diseases  and  Cancersi 
nedfiee.  Thb  Swnrr  Sptcifio  Co. 
Drawer  8,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


KEYSTONE  DRY  PLATES 

AND 

EXIBLE  NE6ATIVE  FILMS. 

The  most  perfect  substitute  for  slasa 

yet  dlseovered. 
after-prooesses  necessary.    No  losa  from 

strippiuff,  etc. 

beie  Flexible  fllmi  are  not  made  on  sheet  (elatlue, 
jf  paper  made  translucent,  but  on  a  transparent 
erlal  perfecUyimperrlous  to  water,  unbrmkable,  and 
I  a  fine  matt  anrface  that  renders  them  especimlly 
rable  for  Interior  Vlewa  and  Landscapes,  as  halation 
ntirely  preyented.     For  tale  by  dealers  in  Photo- 

rials.  DeecriptiTo  drculara  sent  on  addressing 
JOHlf    CARBUTXy 

lont  Dry  Plate  Works,     Wi>ne  Junction,  Phlla.,  Pi. 


CAUGRAPH 

eHHTESTSPEEBMRECOiaill 

T*  W.  Osborne  wrote  179  word*  In  one 
atnfiple  mipnto  on  the  CAliIORAPU.  the 
Champion  Kaolklne  of  the  World* 

100,000 

Daily 

Users. 


O.  A.  SleBrlde  wrote  1599  words  in  a  alnsle 
mlnnte,  BlindUided,  thna  In  each  case 
proving  the  tdkmity  of  many  of  the  atate- 
uLenta  of  onr  oon&potitors. 

For  fhll  and  correct  account  of  above  test,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO., 

BARXPORD,  COKK. 

BRANCH  OFFICE8 1-237  Breadway,  N.  Y.; 
14  W.  4th  Street,  Clnolnnatl,  0. 5  1003  Arch 
Streets  Phiiadelphla. 


DURKEE'S 


tc  MUSTARD. 

40L0  ONLY  IN  FDLL  WEINHTSULEO  PAOKABEtA 
Boanoitatd  absolntsly  jmrc^  and  wammtad  to  •xtU 
an  MKsm^  ^y^  fTtTnT\ttTri1rhniiai.  flUTfrr  nnii  '*^fr\r}[riftSk 
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Absolutely  Pure. 


•  p««dw  MMt  vavlM.  A  marptl  of  paritjr.  ttvMigtfi.  tad 
■  n«»iM  Mm  •ooaoaikttl  ilMB  tiM  <wdiatffy  kiiida.  Mid 
I IM  Mid  to  coamMMoB  villi  dM  mMOKls  •#  lov  IMI.  Aoft 

itovAi.  BAiEmafDWDMi  ca.  loi  Walt  Smm.  Kmt  Tofk. 


igyp^ 


■^HOboiUHg/I        of  THBiAGB 
C\/feRYrAMILV 
J  SHOULD  HAVE  IT 

■jji^SattRaiAARKCT in,:*  ♦  ♦ 

•    *   <>    •   PHItADILPKiA  lyk. 
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KNABC 

PIANO   FORTES. 

FIFTY  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC, 

Upon  thdr  ezcdlnot  aloiie,  have  attalii^d  aa 

UNPUROMAtED    PRE-EMINENOE 

WUch  ttubliahe*  tlMn  at  umgoAixis  la 

TOBJI*  TOUGH, 

WOBKMAVBHIP.   and   DUBABHiITT. 

WAMMBOOMSt 

lift  Fifth  Av«nu«»  H«w  York.    Ifos.  fift 

and  St4  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore. 

817  Mtfket  Sptct,  Pima,  Avf,.  WMWwgtoa,  D.C. 


.itXSR&C 

Breakfasi 
Coci 

Is  iUksoWtly  Pvt, 
aNit  is  Srti 


To  iocreaae  the  soiubflkyoi  the  i 
OQS  cxpediettta  are  einploy<eda  most  of  *^*^t^  beins  ^ 
npoo  the  actioo  of  some  aQaU,potaah,«oda  or  err- 
monia.    Cocoa  which  has  been  prepared  bTooe  oi 
chemical  procetiae,  can  usually  be  rcoognSaed  t  o-  > 
the  distinct  alkaline  reaction  of  the  infotton  in  mMt 

W.  Bikir  &  Gn's  Bnakfast  Coc 

is  nanofactnred  from  the  im.  stage  to  the  last  b> 
feet  mechanical  processes,  a*  cheaii«*l  Umi 
aaeA  la  Its  praparaOaa.  By  one  of  the  n 
ingenious  of  these  mrchanirsl  procenes  tbe  greatest 
grec  of  fineness  is  secured  without  the  sacrifice  c: 
attractive  and'beantifnl  red  color  which  is  character: 
of  an  absolutely  pore  and  natural  cocoa. 

W.  Bikir  &  Ci.,  OonhKtii;  Mis 


PURE 


, prsffta  la  millkai  of  hmm  «w  aoi 

thaaa  qaartarof  a  osatary.    It  is  asid  bv  dMUsMal  8Uu 


wasMat.  EadorM4  bjths  heads  of  QMOmtUihttfl 
as  the  giroagsst.  PoTCSt,  and  mostBallkteL  Or.Priee 
Otmub  Bakiag  Pvvdsr  does  not  eoatalt  laaoali*  lim.  c 
Ahm.    Sold,  only  In  Caas.  ^^^ 

TBIOB  BAKIKG  K>WDIB  00^        ^ 
aaw  Toaa.         ohicaoo.        st.  uMm.      ua  nusoiioc 
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